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lo  the  report  of  Lord  Holland's  Speech  in 
the  HouM  of  Loi^fl*  on  th#  3rd  of  I«braary, 
whidi  will  be  fbqnd  is  Vol.  X.  p.  31,  his  lord- 
ship's opinions,  with  regard  to  the  resumption 
of  Cash  Payments^  have  been  misapprehended. 
Instead  of  the  words  **  Indeed,  he  felt  the  more 
^  anxious  te  express  this  opinion,  because 
^  he  had  been  one  of  those,  who,  when  that 
^  great  measure  was  agitated  in  parliament, 
*^  most  warmly  opposed  it.  Appa^ed  at  the 
^  possible  consequences  that  might  ensue,  he 
^  certainly  had  been  iar  from  fnendW  to  the 
'^  execution  9f  a  measure  whieh  he  did  then 
*'  beUtTe  to  be  fraught  with  danger ;  and 
^  which  he  now  acknowledged  to  nave  been 
*'  thus  instrumental  in  restoring  prosperity  to 
^  the  kingdom,"  the  Reader  will  please  to 


substitute  the  following — '^  Indeed,  he  felt  the 
^'  more  anxious  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
«  wisdom  as  well  as  honesty  of  that  measure, 
<<  because,  though  he  had  (uwtys  been  a  strenU" 
*'  0U8  friend  to  ft,  at  the  Journals  of  the  Houte 
**  would  thew,  yet,  when  the  moment  came,  he 
''  owned  be  had  felt  in  secret  somewhat  ap- 
**  palled  at  the  danger  with  whidi  it  was 
^  fraught,  and  would  have  been  brought  to 
''  consent  to  modifications  which  he  now  re- 
^'  joiced  were  never  adopted  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
"  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  had  not  materially, 
"  or  at  least  peroianeDtly,  suffered  by  the 
**  change,  and  the  character  of  parliament  and 
"  of  the  countiTy  and  the  credit  of  the  govem- 
^*  ment  and  of  the  empire  had  been  greatly 
**  benefitted  thereby." 
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During  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Third  Day  of 
February  1824,  in  the  Fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday t  March  30,  1824. 

Slave  tradb  pi&act  bill.]    od 

Ibe  order  of  the  day  for  going  iato  a  com* 
mittee  on  this  bill* 

Earl  Baihurd  said,  that  thebiil  to  wbich 
ha  had  to  call  Uieir  lordships'  attention 
was  one  ai  very  grciat  ijtoportackce,  and  it 
was  alio  of  importaace  that  it  should  be 
passed  into  a  law  as  soon  as  possible^  Un- 
less the  bill  should  now  pasi^  so  that  the 
news  of  its  passtna  might  ariive  fa  Ame- 
rica previous  to  the  separation  of  Coa- 
gressy  the  eoaveBtion  agreed  to  betireen 
tUs'  cooatry  and  the  United  Stalbes  could 
HOI  be  earned  into  effect>  as  the  sanction 
•f  Congress  was  Decessarjr*  if  it  were 
aot  now  obtainedt  it  ceald  not  be  had  till 
Norember,  and  the  measure  would  re- 
laaia  iacoroplete.  Instead*  therefore,  of 
vaoTing  that  the  bill  be  now  committed, 
he  should  propose  that  it  should  not  go  at 
ail  to  a  committee»  but  be  now  read  a 
third  time. 

Earl  Grom)eHor  said,  he  would  not  ob^ 
ject  io  the  course  proponed  by  the  noble 
earL  He  wished  to  see  the  mil  passed  as 
floon  as  posable  iato  a  kw,  that  die  oon- 
weaftioa  might  receive  the  assent  of  the 
Dailed  fit&c,  and  thai  both  caiyitrtes 
M  reap  equal  honour  from  passbg 
I  a  Urn*    He  ooi^raftulaled  the  House 

the  cooAtry  an  the  pfogress  which 

ibis  flseasora  had  made  siooe  we  question 
•r  tha  81a?e  Trade  was  agitated  foH; 
w«ari  age;  and  be  parliculariy  coagYatu- 
mutd  the  House  at  Ending  that  after  so 
long  a  period^  soa^  of  those  persons  who 
fiist  started  forwaled  in  the  good  wariE, 
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were  still  living,  and  zealously  emplc^ed 
in  carrying  it  taits  full  completion.  He 
did  not  rise  to  make  any  opposition  to  the 
bill,  with  which  he  fully  concurred,  but  to 
advert  to  a  subject  connected  with  it;  and 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  putting  some 
questions  to  the  noble  earl.  He  had  be* 
mre  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the 
instructions  sent  out  to  our  colonies  by 
the  noble  earl ;  but  there  were  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  those  instructions, 
to  which  he  wished  to  draw  his  attention. 
He  understood  that  the  object  of  those 
instructions  was,  to  lead  to  the  final  aboli«* 
tion  of  slavery  ^  this  was  the  ultimate  view, 
and  to  promote  this,  every  facility  was  to 
be  given.  It  had  been  stated,  he  under* 
stood,  by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  on  a 
late  occasion,  that  four  years  ago  the 
question  was  doubtful,  wliether  the  pro* 
geny  of  slaves  were  themselves  slaves  or 
not;  and  that  then  an  act  had  passed, 
settling  the  doubt,  and  declaring  that  they 
were.  He  supposed,  therefore,  if  nothing 
further  then  these  instructions  were  to 
issue,  thst  the  children  were  to  remain,  as> 
before,  the  slaves  of  their  masters,  because 
thehr  parents  were  slaves.  He  wished 
eotae  measure  to  be  adopted  to  obviate 
this— 41  measure  something  like  that  wbich 
bad  been  agreed  to  io  Colombia,  where  a- 
sum  was  appropriated  gradually  to  pro* 
moce  the  manumission  of  slaves.  He  had 
understood  from  the  noble  earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  government  wav 
disposed  to  give  every  fiacility  to  attain 
his  object.  Indeed,  that  noble  earl  had 
pledaed  htmself,  if  the  present  measure 
should  be  found  not  to  afford  facilities 
enougbi  that  other  and  more  extensive 
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measures  should  be  adopted.  The  point 
to  which  he  wished  first  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  noble  earl  was,  this  pledge 
of  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  which  he  hoped  the  noble  earl  op- 
posite would  now  confirm.  The  next 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  noble  earl  was,  the  con- 
tumacious Islands.  He  was  disposed  to 
Infer  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  adopt  any  pro- 
ceedings to  extend  to  them  the  regulations 
which  bad  been  drawn  up  for  the  other 
islands.  But  these  islands  might  proceed 
further,  than  they  had  dope^  and  Jamaica 
might  carry  those  threats  into  execution, 
which  the  orators  of  its  House  of  Assem- 
bly had  uttered.  He  wished  to  know,  in 
this  case,  what  measures  the  noble  earl 
opposite  was  prepared  to  adopt?  For 
his  own  part;  be  should  prefer  havinc  re- 
course to  those  fiscal  regulations  to  which 
the  nc^le  earl  had  formerly  alluded ;  as 
he  thought  it  better  to  carry  on  a  blood- 
less war  of  the  Custom-hou8e»  which  might 
restore  those  colonies  to  their  reason, 
than  have  recourse  to  any  stronger  mea- 
sures. If  such  regulations  were  adopted 
in  time,  they  might  save  their  lordships 
and  the  country  from  being  ultimately 
obliged  to  adopt  measures  of  a  more  disa- 
greeable character.  This  was  a  point  of 
Hie  greatest  Importance,  on  which  it 
was  necessary  their  lordships  should  have 
aome  correct  information.  One  other 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  noble  earl  opposite  was,  the 
proposed  ecclesiastical  establishment.  He 
wisned  to  know  how  this  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  ?  At  present,  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  spiritual  instruction  In 
the  islands  which  cost  the  country  no- 
thing ;  and  of  tlie  missionaries  the  noble 
earl  himself  had  spoken  with  considerable 
approbation.  It  would  certainly  therefore 
be  satisfactory  to  their  lordships  to  know 
what  that  establishment  was  to  cost  by 
which  they  were  to  be  repUiced.  The 
last  point  on  which  he  would  touch,  was 
free  labour.    It  was  idle  to  say,  that  this 


he  sat  down,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  regret  at  finding  that  there 
were  persons  in  this  country,  who  main- 
tained that  the  situation  of  West-India 
slaves  was  better  than  that  of  the  labour- 
ers of  England.  Perhaps,  m  some  Instan- 
ces, the  slaves  might  be  better  off,  in  point 
of  food;  but  what  did  that  amount  to,  when 
the  great  difierence  between  the  situation 
of  an  English  peasant,  enjoying  all  the 
blessings  of  liberty  in  a  free  country,  and 
the  slave  compelled  to  labour  at  the  will 
of  his  master,  was  taken  intoconsideration? 
It  was  astonishing  that  any  persons  could 
compare  the  freedom  in  tKe  one  case,  with 
the  slavery  in  the  other.  The  difference 
was  as  striking  as  that  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. 

Earl  Baihurst  said,  that  as  the  noble  earl 
had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  measure 
then  before  their  lofdships,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of  their 
lordships  by  making  any  remarks  on  that 
subject,  and  he  only  rose  to  answer  the 
questions  put  by  the  noble  earl  with 
respect  to  slavery,  and  with  respect  to  the 
future  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population.  On  the  subject  of  the 
first  question,  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
The  noble  earl  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  entered  into 
the  qu^tion,  whether  the  issue  of  slaves 
were  to  be  free  or  not  ?  and  also  to  think, 
that  he  had  stated,  that  uptil  within  the 
last  four  yeiars  the  law  on  thte  point  was 
uncertain,  and  that  then  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  declared,  that  the  issue  ofslaves 
should  be  also  slaves.  What  he  had 
stated  was,  that  the  proprietors  of  slaves 
had  a  right  to  their  issue ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  confirmed  by  all  the  statntes^ 
which  throughout  recognised  the  prrndple, 
that  the  issue  of  a  slave  was  the  property 
of  his  master.  He  bad  stated  tbisr  as  a 
general  principle,  with  reference  to  the 
r^'stering  of  slaves.  There  was  a  dause 
In  the  Registry  act,  that  no  cvaditor  having 
lent  money  on  any  particuUir  estatei  could 
have  any  hold  on  the  slaves  of  that  estate 
as  a  security  for  his  debt,  unless  tbey 
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by  the  n^le  earl,  were  not  applied  to  the 
generd  qoesUon,  of  the  offispriBg  of  daves 
(eiog  always  daves,  but  solely  went  to 
recognize  the  principle^  with  a  ^iew  to 
tUs  registry ;  and  to  this  security  of 
prq>erty,  tliat.the  ofl^rio^  of  the  slave 
was  also  th^  property  of  his  master. — As 
to  the  second  point  in  the  noble  earl's 
speech;  nainely>  the  giving  facilities  to 
the  manumissioi)  4>f  slaves,  it  was  a  fact» 
that  there  were  already  existing  by  custom 
many  facilities  for  attaining. this  object; 
and  the  instructions  mentioned  by  the 
noble  earl  only  g^ve  the  sanction  of  law 
to  previous  customs.  As  the  laws  now 
stood  in  most  of  the  islands,  property 
under  mortgage  derived  much  of  its  vahie 
from  the  slaves  ;  and  it  certainly  was  not 
kiiended  by  these  regulations,  that  any 
persons  having  an  interest  in  that  property 
should  be  injured  by  these  regulations. 
If  the  encouragement  given  bv  the  govern- 
ment to  manumission  were  round  ine^c- 
tual,  he  could  assure  the  noble  earl,  that 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty's  government  to  encourage 
the  manumission,  and  if  the  instructions 
already  sent  out  did  not  lead  to  this  object, 
more  efficacious  measures  would  be  adopt- 
ed* As  to  the  legisUtive  assemblies  of 
the  other  islands,  and  their  disposition  to 
adopt  the  instructions  and  regulations 
aent  out,  he  thought  nothing  could  be 
aiore  likely  to  injure  the  cause  which  the 
noble  earl  meant  to  serve,  than  now  making 
their  conduct  the  subject  of  discussion. 
He  hoped  and  trusted,  that  they  would 
take  a  more  liberal  and  calmer  view  of  the 
question. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdawn,  while  he 
thought  it  was  natural  that  his  noble  friend 
shoiua  wish  to.obtam  information  respect- 
iilg  the  state  of  the  slaves  and  the  future 
intentioiis  of  his  majesty's  government, 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl  opposite,  that 
it  was  better  to  refrain,  at  present,  from 
enteriog  into  anjr  detailed  oiscussions  on 
the  SQ^ects  which ;  had*  been  agitated. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state  had  some  solid  ground  for 
believing,  that  the  islands  in  which  the 
order  in  council  was  not  to  be  immor 
diately  enforced,  would  be  induced  to 
take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  sub- 
ject than  they  had  hitherto  done.  Indul- 
gmg  this  hope,  h^  certainly  was  disposed 
to  let  the  question  rest  as  it  now  stood. 
But  If,  unhappily^  those  islands  should 
persist  in  the  course  they  had  hitherto 
takeni  then  the  discussions  which  the 


noble  earl  deprecated  mu^  come  on.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  ceitainly  was  much 
more  desirable  that  the  assemblies  in  the 
West-India  islands  should,  of  their  own 
accord,  efitertain  right  views  on  this  im- 
portant subject ;  that,  from  the  example 
of  the  other  colonies,  where  the  system 
of  aroeUoration  was  to  be  carried  intp 
effect,  they  might  at  last  be  induced  to 
adopt  those  measures,  to  which  their  own 
interests,  not  more  than  humanity,  re- 

auired  them  to  resort,  and  by  which  alone 
le  population  of  the  colonies  coidd  be 
improved,  and  civilization  advanced ;  and 
thereby  relieve  the  king's  govemipent  ^d 
that  House  from  the  disagreeable  task 
upon  which  they  would  have  to  enter, 
were  they  to  be  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
measures  for  the  well*being  of  the  whole 
of  his  majesty's  dominions  which,  in  the 
case  of  undue  resistance,  must  arise*  For 
the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  further  into  this  subject. 
Neither  did  he  rise  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  bill,  which,  happily  for  the  country 
and  for  the  world,  was  now  on  their 
lordships'  table — a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
he  had  long  taken  every  opportunity  to 
urge  and  recommend,  as  a  measure  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  total  abolition, 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  measure,  how- 
ever, eould  not  be  efficient  without  the 
concurrence  of  other  powers.  A  bill, 
making  the  slave  trade  .piracy,  had  pre- 
viously passed  the  congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  a 
free  people  thus  taking  the  lead,  by  acts 
of  their  own  suggestion,  in  measures  of 
justice  and  humanity.  He  understood 
that  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country  was  as  yet 
conditional.  He  knew  not  why  it  had 
not  been  laid  on  the  table ;  perhaps  it  was . 
kept  back  in  consequence  of  its  being  as 
yet  regarded  as  jmerely  conditional.  He 
knew  not  whether  what  he  was  stating  was 
right  [Earl  Bathurst  said  across  the 
table  that  the  treaty  was  not  ratified]. 
That  accounted  for  lU  not  being  laid  on 
the  table.  But  his  reason  for  now  ad- 
dressing their  lordships,  or  rather  the  noble 
secretary  of  state,  was  his  wish  to  be  io-* 
formed  whether  the  treaty  contained  a 
provision  binding  the  twocountries  to  press 
the  adoption  of  the  same  stipulations  by 
all  christian  nations.  The  goyernmenu  of 
Europe  having  already  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to 
humanity,    it  would    be  an    everlasting 
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diigrsce  to  those  who  pennitted  any 
practices  calculated  to  couateract  the 
object  of  this  bill.  Happy  as  he  should 
fdways  be  at  seeing  this  countnr  md  the 
United  States  of  America  embarked  in 
any  common  cause,  he  still  more  rejoiced 
at  seeing  them  unhied  in  one,  the  principle 
of  which  was  humanity,  and  which  was  so 
hnportant  to  the  welfare  of  both  countries 
and  so  consistent  with  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  their  common  origin  and 
dommon  religion.  Taking  It  for  granted 
that  the  treaty  contained  a  proriskw  of 
the  kind  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he 
trusted  and  hoped  that  no  time  would  be 
lost  by  the  two  contracting  powers,  In 
recommending,  by  their  example,  and  en- 
forcing by  tbeir  demands  on  ether  states, 
the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  and,  should 
any  be  hardy  enough  to -oppose  its  execu- 
tion, that  they  would,  if  necessary,  bede* 
dared  ^^hosteshumani  generis," and  stamp- 
ed with  that  diaracter  of  dii^raoe  which 
such  a  conduct  would  desenre.  Having 
said  this  much,  he  felt  it  to  be  an  act  in 
duty  to  a  most  worthy  individual,  to  men- 
tion, that  the  prfaioiple  of  piracy,  as 
applied  to  the  slave  trade,  was  first 
acted  on  by  a  British  officer  employed  ih 
the  Arabfain  gulf.  Sir  W.  Keir  Grant  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Arab  princes 
on  the  ribores  ef  that  sea,  one  condition  of 
which  was,  that  carrpng  away  persons 
from  the.  cosst  of  Amca  should  be  con- 
sidered a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations 
In  general^  and  a^mnst  this  country  in 
particular.  He  did  not  know  whether 
this  condition  had  t>een  strictly  adhered 
to  by  the  Arab  powers ;  bat  the  introdnc- 
tlon  of  the  principle  redounded  not  the 
less  to  the  honour  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  it  ori^nated.  He  hoped  that  the 
same  condition  would  be  introduced  into 
fdl  future  treaties,  and  so  strictly  enforced, 
as  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  barbarous 
atrocities  committedon  the  eoastof  Africa. 
He  had  no  wish  to  oppose  the  course  by 
which  the  noble  secretary  of  state  pro- 
posed to  expedite  the  bill,  and  coiild  not 
but  applaud  the  zeal  he  had  moAifbsicd  in 
bringing  forward  this  important  measure. 
I^e  Esri  of  Harfwjby  stated,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  required, 
that  the  treaty  should  have  the  sanction 
of  congress  before  it  cooM  be  ratified: 
for  that  reason  it  was  proper  to  despatch 
the  present  bill  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
one  of  the  sajne  kind  navbg  already  pass- 
ed the  congress.  Our  bin  ai>d  treaty 
werci  howeveri  measures  independent  ef 
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each  other;  and  so  were  the  AaaaficflDi' 
bill  and  treaty.  It  followed,  Iberafefe, 
that,  whether  the  treaty  ihould  be  ratified 
or  not,  the  slave-trade  wiouM  atttt  be  m* 
racy  by  the  laws  of  both  countries*  i« 
replv  to  the  question  of  the  noUemarqins, 
he  had  to  state,  that  there  was  In  the 
treaty  a  stipulation,  by  which  the  Umted 
States  and  Great  Britain  pledged  theaa- 
selves  to  invite  other  powers  to  accede  tp 
the  same  measure. 

The  bill  was  then  read  n  tWrd  dme, 
and  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tue$dat/f  March  SO. 
MAKCHKSTfia  Gas-Li OHT  Bill.!  Sir 
«/«  Mackintotk  said,  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  from  a  Mr.  William  WsJktn 
a  solicitor  of  Manchester,  which  th^ 
House  would  be  inclined  to  listen  t^ 
with  attention,  when  he  told  theon 
that  the  petitioner  coanilaioed,  that  his 
private  and  profesrional  character  ha4 
Deen  attacked  in  the  course  <^a  proceed*' 
ing  under  the  sanction  of  the  Hoose^  by- 
chafes  which  he  had  no  opportuni^  of 
refotniff,  l>ut  iriiich  he  was  able  to  r^iite* 

Sr  evidence,  and  which  he  prayed  to  be* 
lowed  so  to  reftite.  He  (sir  J«  M.)* 
had  no  bias  whatever  on  the  stf)jeol  of  tha^ 
proceedings,  in  which  the  matter  com- 
phaned  or  by  ^  petitioner  originated; 
or.  If  the  naves  coimeoted  wkh  It  could 
give  him  any  bias,  k  would  rather  be 
hostile  te  Uie  party  which  the  MtWoner 
had  espoused.  The  fiict  was,  that  a  wit- 
ness had  been  examined  before  tbe  Man-' 
diester  6as4iight  bill,  who  shrew  impu- 
tatiopa  upon  tbeeonduo^ef  the  petitioner,' 
and  subseaueoftlt  before  any  evidence 
ootdd  be  offered  In  refutation  ti  this  evi. 
danoe,  the  comndWee  adjourned  sinedie. 
Whether  tills  aifoumasent  was  or  was  noi 
within -tiie  words  of  the  referettee  to  that 
oeeattittoo,  he  wvald  not  inqoira)  bwt 
when  the  petitioner  stated,  that  bf  the 
inmutaticms  which  he  had  been  thus  de- 
prived of  aa  opportunity  of  answering,  Iris 
character  womd  be  taken  ft*0Bs  hjra>  his 
professional  prospects  blasted,  and  him* 
self  reduced  to  utter  ruin,  if  the  Howe 
did  not  mterpose,  tiie  petition  eould  b«t 
receive  the  most  favourable  consideration. 
He  moved  that  the  petStion  be  brought 
up. 

Mr.  Br^i  roaeio  order.  It  was,  hw 
said,  irregular  Ibr  any  member  of  that. 
Housetodiude  to  tiie  preeeedkigs  •of  a 
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cmnmittee,  xaAem  the  ttfiniitet  of  iliose 
froescdiiifff  wene  beftNse  the  Howe.  Nosv 
wluit  was  nrr^[iilar  wheo  done  ky  a  mem*' 
Jmt,  ni«8t  cectsiiihf  be  at  inregulflr  when 
deQebjjra  penoo  wbo  bad  pot  a  eeatin 
tbat  itove.  He  tfacirefore  obfeoted  to 
,ibe  briDging  up  of  the  petkioo. 

The  Spe^ur  aaid»  It  was  clour  that  the 
oetition  tefi^red  to  a  toatter  of  wbioh  the 
House  had  bo  coffnisaaGe  whatever.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  case.  The  House 
had  entertamed  a  biUt  and  sent  it  to  a 
comoiittee  up  stain.  It  haanng  been  so 
sent,  the  comnuttee  was  bound,  according 
to  the  strict  foms  of  the  House*  to  make 
a  raiport;  and,  antil  the  time  had  esipired 
.wilhtt  which  the  eommittee  had  received 
directiiHis  to  make  their  reporti  the  House 
bad  no  moans  of  knowing  that  a  report 
woohi  not  be  msde*  At  |yresent>  as  ta^e 
had  been  410  ontar  dtreduig  the  minutes 
of  the  Moceediogs  to  be  laid  tqioa  ih% 
tabley  tne  Ubuse  eould  hmm  110  eogiu- 
.zaaeeofwhatbadpoasedva  tbetsoaonuttae, 
hot  most  pRMBae  that  evOlry  daag  had 
b€Mi.<done  correatiy;  In  these  daja,  u  was 
verf  diffici^  to  oaj  what  petitioas  sbooU 
not  be  lecehred,  if  they  we««  properly 
worded;  bat  it  wouid  be  rather  extra- 
oii^nary  to  Moeive  a  Detition  which  had 
•beea  framed  undor  sa<m  etrcomstaoces  as 
that  preeeated  by  the]  hoo<  and  learned 
member  fisr  Knaresboroogfa. 

Mr«  Hume  thought  it  extremely  bard, 
that  the  petitioner  should  recdve  no  re- 
.dress  tbr  the  tojustioe  which  be  alleged 
to  have  beM  done  tohim  by  the  com* 
.mittee* 

The  Speaker  was  not  €|uite  euro  that  he 
had  maoe  hinnself  perfectly  anderstopd. 
It  fTas  dear  to  4An,  tlM  the  case  stated  Iks 
,the  pedtion  was  not  one  for  which  there 
wore  ao  means  of  redress*  All  that  he 
said  was,  that  Ae  House  could  have  ao 
hnowledge  Of  the  eiroamstances  mentiooed 
in  the  petition,  it  was,  however,  eompe* 
tent  to  any  member  who  knew  dM  the 
oommktee  was  not  sitthig,  to  move  that 
liie  mimttes  of  their  prooeedings,  up  to 
the  time  when  they  ceased  to  sit,  should 
be  laid  belbre  the  Mouse,  if  such  a  mo« 
tSon  were  made  and  lumed  to,  llie  House 
would  bo  cogniaant  of  all  the  proeeedings, 
aadn^tthen  act  upon  any  representa* 
tion  which  ohould  be  made. 

Mr.  Brigjkt  8aid^4ie  was  borne  out  by 
die  orders  of  the  House  in  decIaHng, 
that  it  was  fooompeteat -to  any  member  of 
that  House  10  speck  of  wliat  had  |>as8ed 
Ift  a  committor  before  the  mimnet  elf  tfie 


Jmd  been  hiid  upon  the  table;; 
a  foftiori,  It  was  inoompotent  to  any  vbA^ 
vidnal,  not  a  member  of  that  House,  to 
do  80. 

The  SpeiJcer  said,  be  did  not  inow  dia^ 
he  had  even  now  made  himself  understood^ 
it  would  not,  ho  thought,  be  safe  for  a 
person  in  bis  situation  to  go  the  length 
of  saying  that,  under  no  drcumstanees, 
cooid  any  representation  be  made  to  that 
House  by  petition  of  what  had  passed  in 
committee*  The  course  of  pioceodmg 
which  he  had  pointed  out  would  be  more 
efficadoas,  and  more  likely  to  afford  a 
remedy  for  any  grievanoe,  than  any  other 
which,  und^  the  present  droumstanota, 
the  House  could  aoopt. 

Mr.  P«  Moor^  observed,  that  until  the 
report  from  the  committee  a^w  made,  m> 
motion  on  the  proceodiogs  m  theeoaa 
osittee  could  properly  take  alsoe.  It  was 
not  to  be  presumed  that  the  oommittae 
would  strai^e  by  an  ad|ounuBant  the 
bill  which  it  was  reftrred  to  them  to 
consider. 

Mr.  B.  WUbrahAm  said,  that  the  honL 
OMosber  for  Sossex  hM  ffivau  notice  of  a 
motion  for  that  day,  on  ue  subject  of  th^ 
acQoummeat  of  the  committee,  and  he 
should  therefore  not  detain  the  House  on 
the  subject.  As  to  the  supposed  wrong 
done  to  Mr.  Walker  by  the  acQoaramenty 
he  should  merely  state,  that  the  committer 
ou  the  bjH  had  ant  everyday  for  a  moath ; 
diateverv  tittle  of  the  evideaoe  for  the 
bUl  had  beoa  gone  through,  aad  in  the 
coarse  of  the  evidonoe  awaifist  the  biH, 
a  fact  bad  been  lobideatiiily  spokca  to^ 
wUoh  bore  on  tiie  dmraoter  of  Mr«  Wal«- 
ker.  The  committee  subsequently  ad^ 
jovvned  dae^i  6ut  U  wu  ovMent  to 
those  acquaiatod  aMi  the  eosapaa  of  psok 
oeedings,  that  if  the  commlttoe  had  eoa*- 
tiaaed  to  sit,  Mr.  Walker  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  oibr  wridonoe  in  reply  10 
the  ovidenee  against  fbo  bill;  because 
such  a  ooume  was  aovor  foiiowed,  and 
would  noMor  bring  the  business  «i  a  bill 
to  a  termination.  EvideaK^e  was  firdtofi* 
fered  pro,  and  then  contra,  and  ibe  com* 
a^tea  imme^lely  after  rt^rted^-^Bodi 
was  the  invariable  practice. 

Sir  J.  MacUniosh  in  the  understandia^ 
that  the  motion  of  the  hoa^  member  for 
Sossex  wotdd  come  on  immodhrtelyy  said, 
hoflhoald  consent  to  witjhdraw  die  petilioa 
for  tbo  present. 

Mr.  Caft0t»  then  rose,  ia  parsaarioa  of 
notiee,  to  move,  that  the  eommittoo^  to 
^om  Ae  MandMter  Oas«I4ghi4iBI  wtt* 
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referred^  and  which  hadadjouroed  sine  die, 
«beiiid  he  reyked  and  proceedto  husineti 
«o-morroir.  His  only  motive  for  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  House  was,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  pr6ceeding,  in  the  com- 
xnittee>  most  extraordinary  practices  had 
been  detectedi  which  the  adjournment 
sine  die  had  prevented  from  being  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  proceeded  to  read  irom  the  nunutes 
of  evidenoey  a  statement  of  a  witness,  that 
he  had  signed,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  |ie- 
dtion  in  favour  of  the  bill,  400  names  of 
•persons,  some  living*  some  dead,  while  a 
man  assisted  him  by  mending  and  chang- 
ing the  pens,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
dirorence  to  the  haad-writipg. 

Lord  Stadey  rose  to  order,  and  object-- 
ed  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  evii- 
deace  which  had  not  been  regularly  laid 
before  the  House*  He  had  been  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  minutes  were  ^t  r^ularly  in  the 
hands  of  a  sinffle  individual. 

Sir  «/•  Macktntoik  said,  that  every  mem- 
ber who  had  attended  an  open  conunittee, 
might  state  in  his  place  what  had  taken 
pliM^e  there. 

Lord  Stanley  admitted  that  a  member 
might  state  what  had  occurred,  to  lay  a 
ground  for  the  production  of  the  mmutes 
but  to  read  those  minutes  before  they  were 
produced,  was  irregular. 

The  Speaker  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
lord  Stfudey.  It  was  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  strict  rule,  as  to  the  statements 
which  might  be  made  of  transactions  in  a 
committee,  but  the  regular  course  was 
first  to  move  the  House,  that  the  mi- 
nutes be  produced. 

.  Mr.  CutieU  said,  that  his  only  object 
was,  to  bring  before  the  House  the  manner 
in  which  petitions  firom  manuiactuf  bg  and 
mercantile  places  were  got  up;  that, 
when  the  House  saw  thehon.  member  for 
Yorkshire,  or  anv  manufacturing  county, 
come  down  loaded  with  petitions  like 
Atlas,  for  the  abolition  of^  slavery,  and 
what  not,  they  might  know  what  value  to 
give  to  them*  .  He  had  no  concern  with 
Slanchester,  and  scarcely  a  wish  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill ;  he  only  wished  to  see 
th^  matters  investigated. 

Mr.  Stanley^  in  a  maiden  speech  of 
much  deamess  and  ability,  oppos^  the 
motion.  The  bill  which  had  been  under 
investi|^on  had,  he  said,  excited  so 
much  interest  among  many  members 
connected  by  no  local  concern  in 
the  aOurs  of  Manchester,  that  he  would 
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briefly  state  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  and  ocf^ain  the  motives  on 
which  it  luid  come  to  iu  final  determinap 
tion.  He  had  hioMelf  attended  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee,. and  he  could  truly  state,  that  he  had 
gone  into  that  committee  with  no  bias 
against  the  bill,  but  with  prepossesstons 
rather  favourable  to  the  objects  of  it 
But,  before  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
bill  had  concluded,  from  the  crossi  cxami- 
nation  of  its  own  witnesses,  his  opinion  in 
fiivour  of  it  was  entirely  chansed.  It  had 
been  represented,  that  this  bul  was  advo* 
cated  by  the  body  of  the  po|^latioo  of 
Manchester.  He  found  that  it  was  nei- 
ther demanded  nor  desired  bv  them,  nor 
by  any  considerable  pact  of  them.  It 
was  contended,  that  under  the  present 
mode  of  supplying  gas,  the  quantity 
and  quality  were  deficieot:  both  these 
assertions  were  disproved.  It  was  assert- 
ed by  the  petitioners  for  the  bill,, that 
their  wish  was,  to  break  up  a  moiwpdy. 
It  appeared  that  the  .<<  monopolists*'  were 


a  committee  elected  by  a  body  of  ( 
missioners,  said  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
to  amount  to  20,000,  who  consisted  of  idl 
persons  possessing  or  occupying  property 
to  the  value  of  SOJ.  a  year.  Of  these 
every  one  had  an  equal  vote,  while,  under 
the  bill,  the  petitioners  proposed  to  dve 
votes  to  the  proprietors  or  shares,  whether 
resident  or  not  m  Manchester,  according 
to  the  amount  of  shares,  with  liberty  to 
vote  by  proxy.  In  support  of  the  ImII  a 
petition  had  been  presented,  signed  by 
seven  hundred  names.  Of  these,  one. 
hundred  and  eight  were  duplicates.  He 
acquitted  the  petitioners  of  any  attempt: 
at  fraud  in  this  particular;  it  was  too 
gross  to  suppose  it  to  be  premeditated. 
But,  what  was  the  defence  ? — that  they 
had  attached  to  the  petition  a  skin  of  sig- 
natures which  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it.  It  was,  however,  intimated,  to 
the  committee,  that  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Corbett  had  informed  a  friend  of  his, 
that  he,  Corbett,  had  signed  SOO  names 
to  the  petition  on  one  occasion,  and,  on 
another  196  names;  and,  after  consider- 
able discussion  before  the  committee,  it 
^as  decided,  that  he  should  be  sent  for. 
Subsequently  to  the  statement  to  his 
fiiend,  Corbett  had  made  a  deposition  as 
to  the  facts;  and,  when  he  was  examined 
before  the  committee,  his  testimony  com« 
pletely  agreed  with  the  deposition,  and 
with  his  original  statement..  The  only 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Walker  was  affected 
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by  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
wast  by  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
Corbett's  evidence.  Corbett  had  stated, 
that  he  had  been  met  by  a  friend  of  his 
of  the  name  of  Hardman,  wbo  had  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  paid  6s.  a  sheet 
for  getting  signatures,  and  that  he  ac- 
cordingly,  to  oblige  him,  signed  SOO 
names.  That  as  he  was  afterwards 
passing  through  the  streets,  he  saw  the 
tame  petition  lying  for  signature  at  an 
office,  and  that  he  walked  in  and  there 
signed  190  names  more,  some  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  dead  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  some  of  persons  who  had  never 
existed  at  all.  The  fact  that  affected  Mr. 
Walker  was,  that  the  office  where  the 
petition  lay  for  signature  was  his ;  and 
that  a  young  man,  whom  Corbett  repre- 
sented to  be  Mr.  Walker's  clerk,  assisted 
him,  by  dian^ng  and  mending  the  pens. 
It  was  on  this  statement  only,  that  Mr. 
Walker  complained  that  his  diaracter  and 

E respects  in  life  had  been  ruined  and 
lasted*  The  motive  of  the  committee 
in  not  bringing  up  the  report,  was  that  of 
mercy,  beoiuse  the^  could  not  make  a 
report  without  bringmg  the  authors  of  the 
fraud  and  contempt  to  punishment;  and 
the  reason  of  this  mercy  was,  that  not 
having  obtained  the  evidence  in  the  most 
rmlar  way,  they  did  not  think  them* 
sdves  justined  in  using  that  evidence  to 
punish  the  witness  and  his  friends.  In 
this  decision  the  committee  was  next  to 
mianimous.  An  hon.  member  who  had 
supported  the  bill  at  the  outset,  had 
stated,  that  he  was  **  shocked  and  asham- 
ed" of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  had 
supported,  and  gladly  consented  to  the 
adjournment^  sine  die,  on  the  express^con- 
dttion,  that  no  further  proceedings  should 
be  taken.  As  not  a  single  reasdn  of  any 
validity  had  been  adduded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Stissex,  he  should  vote  against 
the  motion  [hear !]. 

Sir  J.  Madnntoth  said,  he  had  heard, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  speech 
which  had  just  been  delivered  by  bis  hon. 
young  friend  behind  him— a  speech  which 
must  have  given  the  hiriiest  satisfaction 
to  all  who  heard  it,  ana  which  affi>rded 
the^  strongest  promise,  that  the  talents 
which  the  hon.  memb^  had  displayed  in 
topporting  the  local  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, would  be  exerted,  with  equal 
ardour  and  effisct,  in.maintuning  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  country.  No  man 
oould  have  witnessed  with  greater  satis- 
fiction  than  himself  an  accession  to  the 


talents  of  that  House,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  lustre  to  its  character,  and 
strengthen  its  influence;  and  it  was 
more  particularly  a  subject  of  satisfaction 
to  him,  when  be  reflected,  that  those 
talents  were  likely  to  be  employed  in 
supporting  principles  which  he  consci- 
entiously believed  to  be  most  beneflcial 
to  the  country.  He  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  any  of  the  objec-  ' 
ttons  which  had  been  urged  by  the  hon.  - 
gentleman,  or  of  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  biU.  This  was  wholly  unnecessary ; 
for  the  only  question  before  them  was,^ 
whether  the  House  should  order  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  report  upon  the  bill* 
that  committee  having  resolved  to  make 
no  report,  and  having  consequently  ad- 
journed sine  die.  He  did  not  mean  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  the  committee 
for  havine  taken  this  course ;  but,  as  tho 
act  of  aajouming  sine  die  was,  in  pdnl 
of  form,  a  disob^ience  of  the  orders 
of  the  House,  he  thought  Uie  committee 
should  be  directed  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  relerence.  He  tnought  also, 
that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  whose 
character  had  been  involved  in  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  was  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  he  thousht  the  hon. 
member  for  Sussex  was  justified  in  call- 
ing upon  the  House  to  enforce  its  briginai 
order. 

Mr.  Philips  thought,  that  as  the  com- 
mittee had  adjourned  sine  die,  it  was  at 
present  extinct,  and  the  regular  mode  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  revive  it.  This 
course  was  ju^fied  by  a  precedent  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1816.  A  more 
gross  and  flraudulent  attempt  to  impose 
upon  a  coamittee  of  that  House  had 
never  been  made.  So  far  were  the  people 
of  Manchester  from  concmrring  in.  this 
bill,  that  it  had  been  promoted  only  by  a 
number  of  ale-house  keepers,  a  quack 
doctor,  and  other  persons,  who  had  na 
sort  of  connexion  with  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  7.  Wilson  said,  he  had  supported  s 
this  bill  in  the  first  instance,  because  ^ 
company,  in  whose  hands  the  lighting  of 
the  town  of  Manchester  with  gas  tiad 
been  for  the  lut  seven  years,  Imd  onlyi 
lighted  one*fifth  part  of  the  town.  He 
had  withdrawn  his  support  from  it,  not 
because  he  did  not  thmk  the  obj^  of 
the  bill  useful,  but  because  it  had  been 
promoted  by  means  which  could  not  be 
justified.  ^  ' 
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'  Mr*  Bright  tboo^  the  proceed* 
logs  before  the  coaunittee  ought  not  to 
go  forward,  because  this  step  would  be 
attended  with  addttienfll  eacpeose  to  the 
parties  concerned*  Whether  some  step 
ought  not  to  be  taken— such,  for  instance, 
as  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  ezamme  into  the  way  in  which  these 
petitions  were  got  up«^he  would  not  now 
inquire.  Such  %  mode  of  getting  up 
petitions  was,  undoubtedly,  a  meh  pariia^ 
mentary  o%nce>  which  might  be  Ttated 
with  severe  punishment.  It  had  been 
declared,  in  the  case  of  the  Barnstaple 
petition^  that  it  was  highly  unwar rantable> 
and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House>  for  any  persoo  to  si^  the  name 
of  anodief  person  in  any  petuion  s^t  to 
thai  House.  It  was  high  time  that  the 
Hotise  ilieuld  take  some  qteps  to  put  a 
slop  to  this  dangerous  and  unjastmable 
praotioe. 

Sir  /.  Cqgm  said,  he  should  rote  for 
die  revival  of  the  committee,  because 
that  measure  wovld  aflbrd  an  opportunity 
«f  doing  justice  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from  boo.  members,  he  had  no 
wish  for  the  revival  of  the  committee. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  committee 
might  have  expressed  some  opinion  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  which  had  been  brought  be- 
fore them. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hofgaie  thought  the 
main  question  was,  raether  a  commit- 
tee of  that  House  should  exercise  the 
discretion  of  making  no  report  on  a  bill, 
in  disobedience  to  the  order  of  the  House 
mm9L  discretion  whidi  would  give  them  an 
enorpaous  power,  and  wbich  mi^t  se- 
^usly  involve  the  ibr»mes  and  cluiracter 
of  ittdividaala  concerned  in  private  peti- 
tbds.  He  gave  no  opinion  o«  the  merits 
•f  the  bill ;  nor  did  be  mean  to  oast  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  committee,  or 
to  say  a  word  in  favopr  of  the  mode  io 
whion  tl^  bill  had  originated. 

Sbo|iiit  SociKTiBS<^ORAVGa  Pno- 
cxsBiojrs  IN  IitaLANO.].  Mr.  Damon, 
in  presenting  e  petition  from  oertain 
Freemasons  m  Ireland,  prayine  to  be 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
against  Secret  Sociolies,  observed,  that 
societies  ef  this  description  had  given  rise 
to  die  greatest  excesses  and  crimes  in 
Irdand.  Orange  processions,  and  Orange 
amociadons,  were  pregnant  with  as  much 
danger  and  mischief  as  Catholic  proces«s 


Sicrd  Sodelies, 
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sions  and  assoctadons.  In  fact,  one  pro- 
cession led  of  course  to  a  counter-proces* 
dion ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare^ 
that  he  considered  ail  processions  of  this 
kind,  whetber  of  Orangemen  or  Ribbon-^ 
men,  as  illegal  and  most  mtsdiievotts, 
particulariy  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
These  processions,^  on  daya  when  strong 
political  feelings  were  excited,  such  as 
the  1st  and  12th  of  July  and  the  4th  of 
November,  had  produced  murders  and 
misdiiefs  of  every  kind.  He  rejoiced  al^ 
having  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
sendments  on  this  subject,  and  he  trusted' 
that  other  gendemen  connected  iridr 
Irdand  wooU  exert  their  influenoe,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  diseourage  proceeds 
iogs  whach  could  end  only  in  mischief  mai 
disgrace  to  the  countrv. 

Mr.  S*  Rice  thanked  his  hon.  friend  for 
the  observadons  he  had  just  madei  He 
could  not  help  thinking  his  present  de« 
dsradoo  as  one  of  the  most  important 
which  had  been  made  this  session.  He 
trusted  the  recommendations  of  his  hooJ 
friend  would  be  carried  into  effect,  by  att 
who  possessed  any  influence  in  Ireland; 
The  evil  arising  from  Orange  lodges  was 
of  late  date  ;  tnose  associadons  hinl  only 
been  established  within  the  last  few  years. 
He  again  begged  his  hon.  friend  to  accept 
his  acknowledgments  for  his  present  state-t 
ment ;  a  statement  which,  he  trusted^ 
would  not  be  lost  on  the  government  wttb 
which  he  was  connected. 

Miv  Hume  said,  he  wished  to  make  one  - 
remark  upon  the  suhicct ;  and  it  was  thiss 
that  the  lord  chancellor  of  Irehmd  should 
turn  his  attention  to  the  question,  tmd 
reaiove  from  the  commission  of  the  peace^ 
all  magistrates  who  gave  a  countenance 
to  these  processions.  He  understood 
that  most  of  the  meetings^  of  which  they 
had  heard,  had  been  attended  or  counte* 
nanced  by  some  of  the  nugistrates.  The 
government  had  it  in  their  power  to  pan 
down  these  procosstohs ;  and  they  ooold 
not  bope  to  do  it  effecttudly,  unless  diey 
resorted  to  some  strm^  and  decided 
method. 

Mr.  Brffuml&m  said,  he  had  anodier 
petidon  to  present  on  the  same  subfeot, 
and  he  was  desirous  to  si^  e  few  werdsj 
The  petition  whidi  had  Just  been  pre« 
sented  was,  in  every  way,  deservina  of 
considersdon.  It  was  a  peddon  mm 
certain  Freemasons  in  Ireud,  ia  wkietv 
they  stated  that  the  Orange  Sodetiea 
have  not  been  put  down,  mthoagh  the 
FVeemnsona'  Societies  bad  been  dbctuiU  J* 
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tttH  Men  put  down,  ittusC  appear  clear  to 
atiy  nil&il  v^hohadnttended  to  tdeproceed- 
hg^  tii  the  Spring  Asnses  in  Ireland. 
tM  lt<nM  ^uld  not  but  hare  felt  sur- 

Srised  at  the  declaration  of  Mr.  BUron 
f*0le11and»  at  the  Assizes  at  Antrim, 
that  alt!hotigh  he  and  his  learned  brother 
had'  ndt  donipleted  half  their  circait,  yet 
thc^  had  gone  through  various  trials  ot 
iil\Ard€fr,  arising;  out  Of  thedi^  party  pro- 
e«Slii>li0.  Though  an  Orangeman,  and 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
Orange  ^nfnties  in  Ireland,  he  felt  tl  his 
duty  ti6  da\\  upon  the  government  to  take 
some  steps  to  put  an  end  to  these  proces- 
sions,* for  he  quite  agreed  with  the  learned 
Ittdge  to  whom  he  bad  alluded,  that  as 
Ibng  a^  they  were  continued,  no  roan's 
Kfe  wii^  Worth  a  pin's  point ;  no  man's 

aperty  w^  worth  a  year's  purchase  in 
and ;  and  any  man  who  was  worth  a 
penby-piece  would  transport  himself 
Myond  the  readh  of  these  hateful  contesU. 
Thd  petitioners  stated,  that  they  were  a 
dkitAiMi  institution,  fotinded  upon  bene- 
vot^ilt  pHnciplcfs ;  and  the  best  security 
thiu  could  be  ofFbred  for  their  character 
wtaff  that  they  Could  boast  to  have  the 
name  of  Gieorge  '^th  enrolled  amongst 
their'  m^bers»  ahd  the  duke  of  Slussex 
f6t  their  Grand  MefSter.  The  case  then 
stbod'  thus :  the  duke  of  Sussex  and  a 
large  party  of  freemasons  might  dine  to- 
gether to-day  in  England;  but  if,  to-mor- 
tOWf  they  were  to  take  a.ship  and  sail  for 
Ireland,  the  moment  they  arrived,  they 
iTould;  be  cotlsidered  an  illegal  society. 
He  tlierefbre  thought,  that  either  the 
fri^eoteaon^  of  Ireland  should  be  exenipted 
frOfti  the  o&eration  of  the  law,  or  the  law 
itself  8h<nild  he  made  to  extend  getaerally 
throdgbout  the  whole  empire. 

Mr.  Aii^brbfriiiv  $Mf  that  haVingcadled 
the  altei&tioh  of  the  House  to  these  secret 
jeekiitisnl  id  the  course  o^  ^be  hkst  session, 
ne*  iddtvldual  eotild  feel  more  sincere  sa- 
tisfiMffhMk  tbah  ha  did,  at  the  opinions 
y^fkth  had  been  dellf ered  by  the  gentle- 
nieb'  opiubsite.  He  eould  not  help  remark* 
n^  the  g¥e«t  change  which  hkd  ikkth 
vmeia  the  Cba<r^  of  one  year ;  fai*  when 
be  Mcf  given  notice  of  his  mbtion  last 
ydifr;  hfe  had  bej^n  admronisbed,.  dtrecfly 
anfd  ii^r&cfly;  thut  the  only  eflfeict'of  the 
p^op^sitled  muslf  be^  to  increaite  the 
sttol^gtb  of  the  Orange  party.  Gentle- 
nien  opposite  now  concurred  in  his 
of^tiioli,  tfilBit  thei^  was  the  most  imihinent 
dMMr  to  be  apprdieiided  frdkik  the^con- 
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ffhu^lltyce  of  these  proc^iKfoiis.  £[erc1ofced 
in  the  sisftement  of  the  gentleman  opposite^ 
the  more,  beeaiise  he  had  always  been  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  more  good 
could  be  done  by  influence  than  legislation. 
He  had  always  been  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  by  the  exei^tion  of  influence  rathe^ 
than  by  positive  legislation,  that  these 
societies  must  be  put  down.  He  was  the 
Idst  man  in  the  world  for  putting  dowii 
opinions  by  violence ;  and  would  nevoid 
consent,  much  as  he  hated  the  Orangd 
institutions,  to  make  thiem  the  objects  of 
vindictive  persecution.  He  saw,  hqwever, 
with  great  concern,  that,  notwithstand*^ 
ing  the  anxiety  with  which  the  govern- 
ment professed  to  put  down  these  asso-* 
ciations,  persons  of  rank,  holding  office^ 
of  favour  under  it,  still  lent  their  nJEunea 
and  countenance  to  them.  He  did  not' 
mean  to  say  that  those  persons  were  privy 
to  the  secret  oaths  by  which  such  asso-' 
ciations  were  held  together:  no  such  thing. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  did  nearly 
as  much  harm  by  holding  nominal  officea 
in  them,  as  they  would  have  done  had[ 
they  actually  taken  their  oaths  of  secrecy* 
It  would  not  be  an  act  of  persecution  td 
those  officers— on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  humanity  to  those  ignorant' 
persons  whom  their  name  and  authority 
misled,  to  make  them  feel,  that  the 
government  would  withdraw  its  favour 
from  them,  nnless  they  withdrew  their 
cotintenance  from  societies  which  produced 
little  else  than  tumult,  insurrection,  and 
violence  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  was  sure  that  all 
gentlemen  must  agree,  that  the  morel 
opportunities  there  were  for  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  meet  on  neutral  ground^ 
the  better.  Now,  as  the  Freemasons 
admitted  amongst  their  members  persona 
of  all  denominaiions,  he  thought  it  de- 
served enconrasement,  and  he  hoped  that|^ 
in  the  course  of  tfie  session,  some  gentle- 
man would  introduce  a  bill  to  exempt  the 
Freemasons  froin  the  operation  of  the  law 
resnecting  Secret  Societies. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
>■ 

Courts  of  Jtfift-iG*  tv  Scotlawd.J 
Lord  A.  HamiUhW^roBe,  m  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  mfove  to  refeif  the  twelve  reporta 
of  the  cominissionek^s  ofinquiry  into  courta' 
G|f  justice  in  Scotland  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  noble  lord  ob- 
served, that  so  lonff  as  ten  years  affo,  big 
right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Water- 
ford,  had  succeeded  in  gettini;  commii^ 
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•ioai  appaint^  to  exiuniDe  into  the  courts 
of  justipe  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ir^ 
land*    But,  though  the  commission,  which 
had  been  appoii^ted  to  examine  into  the 
Scotch  courts  had  presented  several  volu- 
minous reports  to  the  House,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  the 
evils  of  which  they  complained*    His  ob« 
ject  in  bringing  forward  his  present  motion 
^as,  6frst  of  all  to  discover,  whether  ^o- 
Ternment  had  any  proposition  .  to  bring 
forward  in  furtherance  of  those  reports, 
and  then  if  they  had  not,  to  suggest  him- 
self such  propositions  as  he  thought  were 
i:equired    by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.    When  he  formerly  alluded  in 
bis  place  in  parliament  to  the  first  three 
or  ^ur  reports,  which  were  presented  by 
ihe  commissioners,  he  was  told  by  the 
then  Lord  Advocate,  and  also  by  the  go- 
Yeroment,  to  wait  till  the  whole  subject 
|)ad  been  under  their  consideration,  and 
not  to.  attempt  prematurely  to  discover 
ilie  intentions  of  government.     He  had 
DOW  waited  to  the  full  extent  of  time 
which  had  been  required  of  him,  and  sure 
he  was,  that  the  country  would  be  disap- 
pointed at  findipg  ^that  one  large  portion 
of  this  important  subject  had  received  no 
ade(|uate  notice,  and  that  another  large 
portion  of  it  had  received  no  notice  at  all. 
He  would  state  to  the  HpMse,  first, 
what  the  reports  declared  ought  to  be 
done ;  and  then,  what  had  been  actually 
done ;  and  he  trusted,  that  by  that  state- 
ment he  should  C(onvince  the  House  that 
a  great  deal  was  still  left  for  it  to  do. 
He  would  likewise  show,  that  the  pro<t 
ceedinffs  of  government  were  so  slow  in 
executing  the  recomm^endations  of  iu  own 
commissioners,  thc^t  it  wai^  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  House  to  apply  a  stimulus 
to  the  members  of  it.    Though  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  inferior  commis- 
sary courts  was  a  measure  recommended 
to  the  adoption  of  government  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1806,  and  though  the  Scotch 
fudges  had   repeatedly  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  its  provisions,  it  bad  not 
been   carried  into  efiect  until  the  y^r 
1823.    If  this  was  the  way,  in  which  the 
vecfommendation   of  commissioners  was 


which  would  have  ured  6,000{:  a  year  to 
the  public,  and  12,000/.  a  year  to  the 
suitors  in  them.  Was  such  conduct  fair, 
either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  individual 
commissioners?  khe  government  had, 
indeed,  made  some  saving;  but  he  believ- 
ed it  did  not  amount  altogether  to  5,000/. 
The  commissioners  had  likewise  recom* 
mended  the  abolition  of  ninety  offices; 
but,  if  the  offices  in  the  inferior  commis- 
sary courts  were  excepted,  it  would  be 
found,  that  not  more  than  fifteen  had  been 
abolished. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed 
into  the  details  of  the  di&rent  courts,  and 
should  therefore  confine  himself  to  men- 
tioning the  number  of  offices  to  be  abolish- 
ed, without  enumerating  them  more  par« 
ticularly,  unless  he  was  forced  to  such 
enumeration  by  any  denial  on  the  part  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  In  the  court  of 
Session  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  ten 
offices.  Now,  three  only  had  been  i^bolish- 
ed.  When^  he  thus  found  that  the  re- 
commendations of  the  commissioners  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect,  he  thought  it 
was  fitting  that  he  should  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
that  of  the  legislature.  It  was  calculated 
that  a  saving  of  6,000/.  a  year  would 
have  be^  effected  in  this  court,  if  the 
proposed  alterations  had  been  made.  The 
ostensible  saving  by  reductions  was,  how- 
ever, only.  1,600/. ;  and  if  from  that  sum 
they  deducted  the  addition  made  to  the 
salaries  of  the  judaes'  clerks  (contrary 
to  the  recommendation  of  the.  com- 
missioners^, it  would  be  found  that  the 
entire  saving  made  by  hb  majesty's  go- 
vernment amounted  to  no  more  than  S80/. 
a  year.  One  half  of  the  propositions 
made  by  the  commissioners  appeared 
never  to  have  been  considered ;  and  the 
result  derived  from  those  recommenda- 
tions which  had  been  attended  to  were 
not  so  beneficial  as  they  ought  to  have 
been ;  since,  though  expense  had  been 
reduced  in  one  quarter,  it  was  increased 
in  another.  The  next  courts  were  the 
Commissaries*  court  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  inferior  Commissaries'  courts.  In 
these  courts  it  was  recommended  ta  r^- 
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very  ^eat  abuses  existed  with  respect  to 
the  collection  of  fees,  especially  in  the 
director's  department^  which  was  exe* 
cuted  wholly  by  deputy.  He  was  not 
aware  that  any  alteration,  -  conformably 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  sixth  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  had  been  made 
in  that  court ;  but  he  wished  to  get  some 
insight  into  the  subject  from  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate.  The  commissioners,  in 
the  report  he  bad  just  mentioned,  re- 
ferred to  a  very  extraordinary  charge 
which  was  made  by  the  clerk  of  Chancery 
under  the  denomination  of  treatment 
money.  That  charge  amounted,  in  1816, 
to  677^;  in  1817,  to  800^ ;  and  in  1818, 
to  680^1  The  commissioners  did  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  on  what  ground  the 
demand  was  made. — 

He  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Exchequer  court.  It  was 
recommended,  that  five  offices  should  be 
reduced  in  this  court;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  none  had  been  abolished.  It  was 
very  true,  that  the  situations  of  one  baron 
of  the  Excheauer,  and  of  one  deputy-re- 
membrancer, had  not  been  filled  up  when 
the  vacancies  occurred  ;  but  they  ou^ht 
to  be  abolished  regularly  by  legislative 
enactment.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners 
ouffht  to  be  fully  carried  into  effect  with 
reference  to  this  court;  for  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  four  barons 
were  amply  sufficient  to  perform  all  the 
duties  connected  with  it.  In  this  court 
the  saving  ought  to  have  been  5,0001.  but 
he  believed  that,  in  reality,  not  a  single 
ahilling  of  the  existing  expense  had  been 
reduced.  According  to  the  sixth  report 
it  appeared,  that  enormous  abuses  were 
fomd  in  this  court.  The  kii[^*s  deputy- 
remembrancer  had  got  his  office  secured 
to  him,  by  patent,  U)r  life,  while  the  prin- 
cipal only  held  his  situation  during  plea- 
sure. So  that  the  deputy  existed  wholly 
independent  of  the  principal ;  independent 
of  any  responsibility  to  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  would  be  liable. 
And  here  he  could  not  avoid  making  a  re« 
mark  on  the  subject,  which  was  very  often 
brought  before  the  House.  He  meant 
the  doctrine  of  vested  rights.  He  would 
read  to  the  House  four  or  five  lines,  which 
would  shew  what  the  commissioners 
thought  of  that  doctrine.  In  the  sixth 
report,  they  said,  **  It  is  thus,  we  may 
remark,  that  abuse  in  those  matters  origi- 
nates, and  is  too  apt  to  be  perpetuated. 
An  Mividual  succeeds  in  exacting  an 


illegal  sum  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time— his  successor  pursues  the  practice 
which  he  finds— -and  thus  it  goes  on,  until 
it  is  impossible  to  stop  it,  and  that  which 
was  originally  wron^,  is  finally  claimed 
as  a  vested  right."  Under  circumstzTnces 
such  as  these,  compensations  had  been 
demanded  from,  and  awarded  by,  this 
House,  for  vested  interests,  which,  if  th^ 
allegations  had  been  properly  examined, 
woiild  never  have  been  admitted.  It  was 
recommended  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  court  of  Lyon  to  the  extent  of  1,000/.' 
a-year;  but  nothing  had  been  done  in 
consequence  of  that  recommertdation; 
The  justice  of  Peace  court  was  the  next 
which  the  commissioners  noticed;  and 
they  recommended  an  abridged  form  of 
proceeding  in  actions  before  that  court. 
That  recommendation  had  not,  however, 
been  adopted.  In  his  opinion,  tlie  small 
debt  jurisdiction  of  that  court  ought  to 
be  extended  to  a  higher  sum.  At  pre  ^cnt 
the  sum  was  confined  to  5/.  It  ought,  he 
conceived  to  be  enlarged  to  10/  ;  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpose. 

He  now  came  to  the  borough  courts ; 
and  he  believed  there  never  was  a  subjept 
investigated  by  that  House  which  required' 
so  much  revision  and  reform  as  the  internal 
state  of  the  Scotch  borough  courts.  He 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  persuade 
the  House  to  sanction  a  measure  which  he 
had  brought  in  on  the  subject;  and  that 
which  the  noble  lord  had  brought  in  and 
carried  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  in- 
tended purpose.  The  reports  of  the  com* 
missioners  fully  confirmed  his  assertion, 
that  the  internal  state  of  those  borough 
courts  required  revision  and  reform.  Of 
sixty  of  these  borough  courts,  at  least  one 
half'^were  liable  to  the  strongest  objection. 
Nothing  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
them;  and  he  thought  ministers  were' 
censurable^  when  twelve  reports  bad  been 
iaid  before  parliament,  iii  abstaining  firom' 
taking  the  subiect  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration. There  was  no  uniformity — ^be 
might  say  there  was  no  honesty— of  chairge 
in  those  courts.  Many  of  the  charges 
had  been  stigmatised  by  the  commissioners 
as  illegal.  It  appeared  that,  with  respect 
to  the  Court  or  Session,  little  had  been' 
done.  No  bill  had  been  brought  in  relative ' 
to  the  Chancery  Court.  In  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  the  vacancy  of  one  baron  and 
a  deputy  remembrancer  had  not  been  filled 
up.  As  .to  any  intended  alteration  in  ttie 
Sheriff'sCoul't,th«  LordLyon^s  Court- Hie 
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Justice  of  Peace  Courts  or  the  B(»t)agh 
CourtSi  he  knew  nothing.  Certainly  there 
was  no  bill  or  measure  of  any  description, 
relative  to  any  of  Uiem  now  pending  in 
parliament,  tie  wished  therefore,  that 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  They  would 
then  hear  from  the  learned  lord  what 
could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  total 
neglect  of  the  reforms  recommended  by 
the  commissioners.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved  **  That  the  twelve  (teports  of  (he 
commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Scotland  be  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whple  House.'* 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  as  this 
subject  could  not  be  interesting  to  the  ma- 
jority of  gentlemen  present,  he  would 
make  his  statement  as  short  as  he  possibly 
could.  If  the  noble  lord  had  moved  that 
the  twelve  reports  of  the  commissioners 
relative  to  the  fees  and  emoluments  connec- 
ted with  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
to  declare  what  had  been  and  what  ought 
to  be  done,  lie  could  have  understood  that 
proceeding ;  but  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  know  whi^t  the  noble  lord  meant  by 
submittingthosedocuments  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  although  he  could 
perhaps  guess  at  the  noble  lord's  object. 
The  noble  lord,  it  appeared,  was  anxious 
that  he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  should  de- 
fend himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
neglected  his  duty,  by  not  giving  effect 
ito  the  recoromen(hition  of  the  commissioo 
ners.  Now,  he  roust  say,  that  the  noble 
Iprd  had  been  for  someyears  mostattentive 
to  individuals  holding  the  situation  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  fill  at  present ;  and 
tt  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him, 
considering  the  various  duties  he  had  to 

gerform,  to  find  that  the  only  matter  of 
lame  affecting  him,  which  the  noble  lord 
could  bring  before  the  House,  was  his 
supposed  neglect  of  the  reports  of  those 
commissioners.  He,  however,  denied  that^ 
he  harboured  any  disinclination  to  carry< 
ing  into  full  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  commii»8ioners.  He  was  not  in  parlia- 
ment when  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  ma^e  the  motion, 
in  consequence  of  which  commissioners 
of  inquiry  were  appointed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, glad  that  the  proposition  had  been 
carried  because  much  valuable  information 
excellent  historical  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  various  important  recom- 
mendations had  arisen  from  th§  inquiry, 
fitilly  hQ^evcTi  looking  \q  the  i^i^e  sys- 
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tem  of  the  courts  in  Scotland)  it  could  not 
be  asserted  that  any  thing  radically  wrung 
was  pointed  out  in  their  conatitution. 

He  would  now  run  over  tne  practice  of 
those  courts,  shortly  and  generally,  but 
be  hoped  correctly.  Two  of  the  courts 
which  the  noble  lord  hsid  mention^  did 
not  properly  come  within  the  iastructiona 
of  the  poipmi^sioners — he  alluded  to  the 
Lvon  Court  and  the  Chancery  Court. 
The  situation  of  Lord  Lyon  was  ezacily 
the  same  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  Garter 
King  at  Anns  in  England.  It  iras  the  duty 
of  that  ofiicer  to  find  arms  for  those  who 
had  not  previously  borne  them,  or  in 
whose  armorial  bearings  an  alteration  was 
directed.  For  this  service  the  individual 
holding  the  office  received  certsin  fees. 
It  was  evident,  that  this  was  an  ofBce  un- 
der the  Crown — an  office,  the  functions  of 
which  were  exercised  under  the  king's 
prerogative ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  him  or  others  to  interfere 
witli  i|.  When  he  learned  that  an  inter- 
ference was  mfifditated,  he  sent  down  an 
injunction,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  carried  into  effisct ;  aa 
the  office  was  one  emanating  from  the  king 
and  not  firom  the  legislature.  As  to  ihe 
Scotch  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  a  mere 
office.  They  had,  in  fact,  no  such  thing 
as  a  Court  <x  Chancery,  It  was  a  mere 
office  ,from  which  certain  writs  were  is- 
sued, and  in  which  all  charters  were  recor** 
ded.  As  to  the  fees  of  that  office,  the 
commissioners  reported,  that  they  were 
not  excessive,  and  tbat  they  ought  to  be 
continued.  The  noble  lord  had  stated, 
that  the  commissioners  found  fismlt 
that  t^ie  Ptrecior  of  the  Chancery^  with 
his  derks,  might  levy  tees  to  any  extent 
he  thought  proper :  but  the  noble  lord  did 
not  tell  the  House  what  the  commissionera 
recommended  in  consequence.  They  re^ 
commended,  that  at  the  termination  of 
the  existing  interests  in  that  office,  the 
officers  should  receive  a  regular  salary, 
and  the  surplus  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
public  revenue.  It  was  not,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  follow  up  that  regulation ;  her 
cause,  by  the  act  of  the  5 1st  of  Geo.  3.,  cap. 
64,  it  was  directed,  that  on  the  terminations 
of  the  existing  interests,  a  variety  of  officei 
should  be  regul^ted-rthat  salaries  should 
be  given  to  those  performing  the  duties, 
and  that  the  surplus  should  go  to  the  re- 
venue. Amongst  those  offices  were,  that 
of  director  of  £e  Chancery,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  Chancerjr  in  Scotland.  ThuSi  that 
wli^cbtbec9(Pi«Mss49i)«cabftdrocomroea^^ 
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WM  actually  done  by  pet.  of  pavlknieDt. 
When  he  came  into  paijiaiDent,  be  had 
found  those  reports  before  the  House,  and 
he  immediately  took  joaeasores  to  carry  the 

*  lecommendation  of  the  co<bmi8aioDers  into 
effect.  Witji  respect  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion,  an  act  was  introduced  by  him,  which 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  carry  into  due 
effiBCt  the  intentions  of  the  co^oimissioners. 
If  some  officee  were  not  abolished,  it  only 
showed  thatf  on  mature  consideration,  it 
was  not  thought  right  to  do  them  away, 
under  existing  Qircumstanees.  The  noble 
lord,  in  mentioning  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
bad  admiued  that  certain  offices  in  that 
court  had  npt  been  filled  up.  So  far,  cer- 
tainly, the  recommendation  of  the  com^ 
misfiioners  had  been  complied  with.  As 
to  the  &^8  taken  in  that  court,  the  5th  of 
queen  Anne  expressly  declared,  that  **  no 
officer  shall  demand  higher  fees  than  are 
authorized  by  the  barons,  and  if  any  person 
•hall  exceed  the  fees  fixed  by  the  l^rons, 
right  shall  be  done  to  tbip  party  complain^p 
ing,  and  the  pflFeoder  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  suspension  from  office/'  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  r^commendatioo  of 
the  commiiaionersy  the  court  bad  eone 
orer  all  those  fees,  and  h4d  reguhted 
every  one  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
court  of  Justiciary,  it  had  by  the  act  of 
1617,  a  li^t  to  regelate  its  own  ie&. 
Like  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  judges 
of  that  court  were  authorised  to  declare 
whst  fees  should  be  taken. 

He  would  next  come  to  the  Commi»* 
sarv  courts,  with  respect  to  which  a  hill 
had  been  brought  mto  the  House  last 
session,  and  the  opposition  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  and  of  bis  (Kends,  to  that 
bill,  would  not  be  readily  forgotten. 
Really,  the  individual  who  filled  bis  (the 
lord  advocate's)  situation  stood  in  an  en. 
viable  predicament  I  If  he  proposed  new 
pleasures,  he  was  resisted  at  every  step ; 
and  if  he  abstained  from  proposing  new 
measures*  he  was  chained  with  neglect  of 
duty.  The  bill^hich  he  bad  introduced 
last  year  upon  the  subject  of  the  Commis* 
sary  courts,  had  gone  to  abolish,  at  oncci 
tbree-and-twenty  patent  places,  all  of  th^n 
in  the  gift  af  the  Crown ;  and  yet  that 
bill—broufiht  in  by  an  office  <rf  gaveru- 
ment— had  been  divided  against,  even  oo 
the  third  reading.  He  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  find,  that  whatever  treatment  the 
measure  had  experienced  in  that  House, 
in  Scotland  it  had  been  received  with  gra* 
titude,  and  welcomed  as  a  boon.-* With 

.  respect  to  the  Shenft'^s  courti  it  would  be 
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recollected,  that  he  had  deferved  briagiag 
in  a  bill,  in  consequence  of  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  upper  House,  in  favour  of 
a  commission  generally  upon  the  courts  of 
jd^tice  in  hLcuUand.  That  commission 
had  reported^  bin  the  reflort  was  not  yet 
in  the  hands  of  memhers.  As  regarded 
the  state  of  the  ShcritPgcourt*  however^ 
the  fact  vrould  be  found  to  be  this :  in  the 
'SheriF^  coui  t,  durmg  tlie  last  year,  fifty- 
two  thouiiaii(l  cauBf^s  had  been  tried,  whicb» 
as  compared  vtxih  the  but;iness  of  the  court 
ofSo^f^ioLif  was  m  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  and  veventeen  to  one ;  and  the 
CO maiJEii oners  recomrti ended,  in  thcsr  re- 
port upon  the  subject,  that  the  practice 
of  tile  coL^n  o^  Session  should  be  i|saimila^ 
t4?d  to  that  of  tlie  Sheriff's  court  as  mucb 
as  passible* 

The  hon.  and  learned  lord  then  proceed** 
ed  to  notice  the  recommendation  c^  the 
commissioners,  as  to  an  alteration  in  the 
prisdictioD  of  justices  of  peace  in  Scot* 
land.  At  present,  the  justices  bad  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  debts  under  5/.,  and  the 
nqble  lord  opposite  bad  given  notice  of  a 
motiooy  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to 
debts  of  larjg^er  amountt  Opinions  were 
something  divided  as  la  what  should  ba 
done  in  this  mtetter.  Some  persons  thought 
that  the  power  should  extend  to  debts  of 
15Z.;  others  Ibeught  that  it  shoold  go  only 
to  lOL;  and  others  were  for  letting  It  re- 
main a#  it  W2is,  at  5/.  There  ware  dr* 
cumetaiacea  to  be  considered  both  ways* 
No  doubt,  the  cheep  and  speedy  recovery 
of  small  daims^was  an  advantage;  hu^ 
carried  too  far,  it  led  to  indiscriminate 
credit,  and  to  the  imprisonmept  of  itten  for 
debt  who  ought  to  have  paid  ready  moaejr.^ 
Out  of  212  persons  confined  for  debt  m 
Edinborgh-^he  total  number  oon&ieA 
within  the  last  year— 132  had  been  eon#. 
fined  for  daims  under  Ae  sum  of  SL  Ther 
justii^  too,  were  empowered  at  pseseat 
to  dedde  these  dainas  without  a  jury,  aod 
JHit  according  to  law,  but  aceordiog  ^lu 
the  words  of  the  authority)  to  <<  equity 
and  good  conscienee.''  Tnls  might  doi 
very  well  in  disposing  of  small  stakes^  bufi 
it  would  scarcely  serve  in  the  settiemem 
of  large  ones ;  and  for  this,  and  a  variety* 
of  other  reasons,  he  thou^t  thie  jjarisdie- 
tion  In  d^ts  above  5/.  would  be^  most 
conveniently  lodged  in  the  court  of  the 
sheriff:  the  justices  havffig,  in  the  last 
yeai,  disposed  or8,7d6cau8es>  hadalread^,. 
as  it  would  seem,  as  much,  work  on  theict 
hands  as  they  could  disnie  with ;  and  as. 
for  himselff  be  shoiida.  res|s.i  the  npble 
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lord'i  motion,  tberefore,  when  fv&e  it 
came  before  the  House,  and  move  for  tlie 
appointment  of  a  conimittee  upon  the 
question*  Bat,  if  he  wat  unwilling  to  add 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  civil  duty  lo  the 
butiness  already  performed  by  the  justs- 
oes,  there  wa«  a  right  6f  which  he  was 
most  anxious  to  see  them  in  the  eKercise. 
Whenever  any  step  was  to  he  taken  with 
respect  to  arra^gtna  theaflministration  of 
criminal  justice  in  Scotland^  it  ought  at 
once  to  be  reoiembered^ — though  the  fact 
generally  periiapB  was  hardly  known — that 
the  justices  of  peace  in  thnt  country  did 
noty  infacty.aet  inaf^i^terially.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  sherifl*,  and  the  nature  of 
the  duty  iptfusted  to  him,  look  away  all 
neiiesstty  for  the  interference ^  in  criminal 
matters,  of  the  justice  of  peace ;  but  he 
(the  lord  advocate)  was  most?  anxious  to 
take  the  country  gentlemen  from  that  un- 
profitable state  of  quiescence.  It  would 
be  incomparably  better,  in  his  view, 
to  eive  the  justice  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land, the  same  power  which  was 
exercised  by  the  justice  of  peace  in  Eng- 
land ;  such  a  course  would  raise  the  con* 
aequenoe  of  the  individuals  acting  ^who 
were  well  ^entitledto  sotbuch  attention), 
stod  Vould,  further,  very  materially  expe- 
dite the  despatch  of  business,  tie  re- 
peated, that  the  giving  of  this  additional 
Kwer  to  the  magistracy  would  prevent 
lays  wbioh  now  arose  cdbstaiitly  from 
all  the  press  of  ^uty  lying  m  one  quarter 
-^prisoners  detained  over  from  one  session 
to  another,  and  expenses  iic^rred,  wbicb 
a  more  open  course  woind  avoid;  and 
besides,  it  would  awaken  the  country  gen« 
tlemen  from  an  apathy  which  they  were 
inclined' to  feel  upon  such  matters.  At 
Ae  time  of  the  riots  in  Glasgow,  none  of 
the  country  gentlemen  bad  come  in  to  of- 
fer distance  to  the: constituted  authori- 
ties: not  frdm  any  indisposition,  of  course, 
to  prevsrve  the  peace,  or  to  expose  them- 
aeltes  in  such  -dibciission ;  but  because 
tbev  thought  the  bdsiness  was  one  with 
whfch  tbey  bad,  by  right,  nothing  to  do. 
But  this  was  not  a  feeling  calculated  to 
aid  the  safety,  or  promote  the  advan- 
tage, of  a  country.  Government  was 
entitled,    in    time  of  trouble,    to   look 
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tainly,  therefore,  his  feeling  would  be,  to 
refer  to  a  committee  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  commission  which  referred 
to  the  powers  of  justices  of  peace  in  Scot- 
iiind.  The  hon.  and  learned  lord  then 
brie^  recapitulated  the  eftct  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  made  in  the 
several  courts  of  Scotland,  as  those  ar- 
rangements bore,  in  his  opinion,  upon  the 
observations  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Lanark;  and,  after  trusting  that  he 
stood  clear,  at  least  of  having  neglected 
his  duty  in  the  matters  referred  to,  sat 
down,  amidst  loud  and  eeneral  cheerinff. 

Mr.  Abercramby  said,  he  rose  hardly 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  declaration 
«nth  which  the  learned  lord  had  concluded 
his  speech.  The  learned  lord's  proposed 
reform  In  the  manner  of  administer- 
ing criminal  justice  in  Scotland  was  a 
far  greater  consideration  than  the  motion 
immediately  before  the  House;  and  he 
most  sincerelv  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
learned  lord  for  the  intention.  For  him- 
self, he  had  long  considered  the  large  ju- 
risdiction held  by  the  sherifi  in  Scotland 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Scottish  law  most 
especially  requiring  revision ;  because  it 
save  a  monoool  v  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, to  the  entire,  and  most  impolitic, 
exclusion  of  the  country  gentleman ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  these  high  powers  being 
too  weighty  to  be  bom  by  the  sheriff 
himself,  the  countrv  gentlemen,  who  were 
deprived  of  them,  nad  the  mortification  to 
see  them  in  fact  exerdsed  by  the  itheriff 
depute.  He  did  assure  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed lord,  that  he  had  listened  with  the 
highest  possible  pleasure  to  his  suggestion, 
for  increasing  the  qualifications  of  the 
magistrates  of  Scotland;  and  with  no 
less,  to  his  objection,  that  those  magis- 
trates should  bold  the  power,  in  cases  of 
debt  above  5/.,  of  deciding  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  Hearing  such 
opinions  expressed  from  such  a  quarter, 
he  could  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  that  a 
further  measure  of  benefit  to  Scotland— Jie 
meant  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
grand  juries^would  at  once  meet  with 
that  reception,  to  which  it  was  entitled  by 
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not  so  weU  satisfied  with  that  answer,  as 
with  thereat  of  the  learned  lord's  speech. 
With  respect  to  the  court  of  Sessioo,  the 
cooraussioners  had  suggested  a  saving  of 
6fi00L  a-year;  the  saving  effected  nad 
been  little  more  than  I96OOL;  and  so 
great  a  discrepancy  ought  ^o  be  accounted 
for.  :  Again,  with  respect  to  the  court  of 
Excheqnier,  the  learned  lord  said,  thai  the 
barons  nad  made  alterations.— Certainly, 
they  had  made  such  alterations  as  to  them 
seemed  fit  and  necessary :  bat,  did  it  ap- 
fwar  that  the  barons  had  made  the  altera- 
tions suggested  by  the  commissioners  ?  It 
was  mere  waste  of  time  for  the  House  to 
appoint  a  commission,  if  the  offi^rs  of 
doe.. Crown  could  say,  **  We  have  done 
what  we  think  right,  and  we  will  do  no 
more."  The  question  was,  not— had  the 
barons  done  that  which  they  considered 
necessary ;  but  had  they  done  that  which 
the  House  would  consider  necessary? 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  support  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Binning  declined  following  the 
noble  moyer  through  his  speech,  b^use 
he  thought  it  had  been  sufficiently  an* 
swered  by  his  learned  friend,  the  lord  ad* 
Yocate.  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  thank- 
ing the  learned  lord,  for  bis  intention  with 
respect  to  the  magistracy  of  Scotland ; 
and  hoped  the  hop.  member  for  Calne 
would  not  press  the  grand-jury  quetion 
into  the  same  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hume  admitted  that  the  lord  advo- 
cate had  done  more  than  his  predecessors 
for  the  Scottish  courts ;  but  thought  that 
shat  admission  threw  a  very  heavy  blame 
upon  those  predecessors.  He  gave  great 
credit  to  the  noble  member  for  Lanark  for 
his  perseverance,  and  hoped  he  would 
press  bis  motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Kennedy  felt  so  highly  pleased 
with  the  intention  of  the  lord  advocate, 
with  respect  to  the  Scottish  magistracy, 
that  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
meant  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  present 
session, 

The  LordAdoocatemAf  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  whether  he  would  pursue  the 
asi^stjon  which  he  had  thrown  out  in 
this  session  or  the  next.  He  must  first 
Imow  a  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Scotland  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Aiererombjf  protested  that  firoaa 
the  manner  of  the  learned  lord,  he  bad 
doubted  whether  he  would  not  move  foi 
tb4  committeel>efore  theHouseadjoumed. 
Ihocase  was  very  much  chaflgged  indeed, 
if  the  natter,  which  be  badb^  ieokwg 


upon  as  certain,  was  otAj  somelfaniff 
which  had  paned  through  the  learned 
lord's  mind.  On  his  side  of  the  House, 
the  impression  had  been,  that  the  learned 
lord's  intention  was  absolute;  but  the 
value  of  his  speech  was  at  leabt  dimlnislMd 
one  half  by  his  ezphmation. 

Mr.  FT.  Courtenay  had  felt  much  salis-i 
faction  at  hearing  the  declaration  of 
the  lord  advocate,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  allow  any  thing  to  divert  nim  from  pro- 
secuting his  view.  There  mi^t  be,  and 
would  be,  a  division  of  opinion  m  Scotland 
upon  the  aubiect ;  but  the  view  of  the 
learned  lord  himself  was  decidedly  the 
enlarged  and  the  liberal  one. 

Sir  IL  Ferguuon  said,  that  the  lord 
advocate'sspe^  had  deceived  thegreater 
part  of  the  House.  Certainly,  it  hiul  been 
understood  that  he  meant  to  move  for  an 
immediate  investigatioo.  But,  as  the 
learned  lord  said,  Uiat  he  wished  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  upon 
the  question,  be  besged  to  know  who  the 
parties  were  whom  he  wished  to  consult, 
and  how  and  when  dieir.  opinions  were  to 
fie  ascertained  ? 

Mr.  K.  Dougloi  said,  that  the  measure 
which  his  learned  friend  proposed  to  in* 
troduce  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
deserved  the  greatest  consideration.  If 
the  learned  lord  could  mtroduce  the  mea- 
sure durinff  the  present  sesnon,  he  no 
doubt  would  do  so  ;  but  i^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  learned  lord  should  find- that  he 
could  not  press  the  measure,  the  House, 
he  trusted,  would  not  withdraw  their  con- 
fidence, but  would  leave  in  his  hands  a 
question,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be 
treated  by  the  learned  lord  with  all  the 
consideration  which  itsia^iertanceelaun- 
ed. 

The  Lard  AdvoeoUf  in  exphmation, 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  go  on  with 
the  iMuirjr,  but  would  not  pledge  himself 
as  to  the  time» 

Lord  A*  Hamition  m  reply,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  rehictance  ik  the  learn- 
ed Joed,  after  teii  yeMa4f  MMfabB»  to 
fix  the  time.  He  took  flwaJ^psHaiiity 
of  justifying  his  own  parliamentary  con- 
duct from  the  aspersions  of  the  learned* 
lord.  One  assertion  of  the  learned  lord/ 
was  mo|t  uaiustifiable,  and  altogether 
unfounded.  The  learned:  lord  had  char- 
fBdbinr  with  ninniog  nmiv  firem  hia  Omu 
ceutttry,at.a  tiaMin  whW danger  was 
espeoied  Bum  a  general  risii^.  This 
had  been  pit  fbrward  in  a  newipjiper, 
under  tha  laiiiliaie  snction,  if  nbicfi- 
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ivetHiB,  oC  tli»  learned  ferd^  is  wbioii 
thtra  wat  DO  •laiickikr,  faoweTer  ftflte  and 
abMMnl»  tlMt  did  not  ibd  a  ready  access 
ta  tto  puWicL  Tba  real  ftfcta  were  Ibetei. 
He  had  dek^ed  hie  deipartiire  for  Eng- 
laod  from  hie  own  coantryv  which  wtue 
ako  the  coodUt  of  idie  learned  kNPd,  in 
ooaaaqdenee  Of  aedoee  whieih  wera  f e- 
dNved  fireai  tile  geiereaiaataf  aa  ialead- 
ad  ganand  rmig.  No  tvdi  event  ee« 
dumed  tken^  thoogh  it  did  afterwarda; 
-and  babfld  therefote  made  Me  way  ta 
JSdMibarght.  .  where  be  infiifed  for  the 
leemad  lardy  in  order  to  aecenain  the  real 
•leta  af  affinra*  Ha  fooDdthat  the  learned 
lord  wee  biuuly  engaged  in  the  pureuit  o( 
faie  own  poKtical  game,  he  was  canvaMing 
for:imiee;  aathegeaeral  election  waa  at 
head.  Me  thda  eailed  at  the  ofice  of  the 
Solieilar^gaBeral,  aad  foand  that  gealle- 
mao  ae  baaily  occupied  aa  the  learned 
lord,  and  in  the  aelf-same  pursait ;  so 
that  hero  wet  an  aotaal  running  away  of 
these  twa  learned  persons.  He  then 
oriled  al  the  offlee  of  the  Cooimander.in- 
chief,  aad  there  he  was  told,  that  they 
had  receiTed  information  of  a  general 
rieia^  but  that  it  had  been  repeated  so 
often  that  they  began  to  laugb  at  it. 
Aad  these  were  the  gronndeupon  which 
be  had  been  aocuped  of  runntni^  away^  by 
persons  in  the  department  of  the  leartied' 
lofdy  fTho  had  heaped  upon  him  the  gros- 
sest slandetsy  aad  the  meet  abominable 
falsehoode ;  allagii^,  in  one  ioetance,  that 
the  only  person  eseaated  in  the  subse- 
quent riots^  was  a  particular  friend  of  his, 
aad  that  en  searching  bis  papers^  two  let* 
tersin  his  (lord  A.  H's)  baad« writing  had 
been  discoveredy  the  wlu^  of  whi^  was 
to  be  found  in  a  newspaper  which  was  sop* 
ported  and  owned  by  the  learned  lord  and 
ten  other  official- geiitlemto.  He  believed 
that  there  waa  not  one  man  in  the  cmmtry, 
and  he  waa  dertain  thai  no  member  of 
that  House,  would  continue  to  put  faith  in 
saabealumniea;  which  ^ey  saw  were  vaAuad 
by  the  most  simfde  reisroace  to  the  facts. 
The  House  divided-^Fbr  the  motion  76. 
Against  it  l&ls    Majority  48. 

List  of  the 
Abercromby,  hen.  J* 
AlleD,  J.  U. 
Althorp,  vise 
Barings  sir  Thomas 
Bamaid,  vise. 
Beaaetf  boa.  Hk  Ov 
BenypDy  6. 
BemalyJL 
Bentinc^kLW,H.(;:^ 
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Minority, 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell^  hon.  O.  P. 
CTiftoD,  Tisc. 
Colftonte,  N*  W«  &• 
Cortist,  P. 
Greerey,  T. 
CfQaf>(pBu  Stf 
€iadofilf^.. 


t>enisoay  W.  8. 

Ebrington,  visa 
£ili8,hon.  G.A. 
Farrahdy  R. 
FergossoD^  sir  K. 
Fane,  J. 
G^nJnttn,  S. 
Ouistf,  sir  B.  W. 
Baldimaad,  W. 
HdbhoiSie,J.  C. 
Honyweodi  W.  P. 
Hume,  J. 

HutchinsoD,  hon.C.H. 
JervoUe,  G.  P. 
Johnstone.  W.  A, 
Lambtoo,  J.  G. 
Leyeester,  R. 
Leader,  Wm. 
Maberley,W.  L. 
Macdoiiald,J. 
Maekintofih,  sir  J. 
MaijoribankSy  S. 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,J.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  rt.  hon.strJ. 
Ifngenty  lord 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thomas 


Philips.  G.  H.  fuu 
Pym,  Frtocis 
Rice,  T.  S, 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E, 
Ricltford,  W. 

Sebr^1yi,B9f J.  S 
SefkOB^earl  of 
Smitliy  J. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  Robert 
Stuart,lordP.  J.  £.. 
Svkes,  D. 
Taylor,  C.  M. 
Ta^rlor,  M.  A. 
Towttshehd,  loid  C. 
Tierney^rt.  hon.G. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,  S.  CL 
Whitbread,  W,  H* 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  Wm. 
Wood,  Matthew 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Hamilton,  lord  A4 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 


Settlement  ov  the  Poor  Bill.] 
Lord  AUhor^  rose  to  moye  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  Settlement  by 
hiring  and  service.  The  noble  lord  re-* 
ferred  to  the  great  evils  which  prevailed 
at  present  from  the  facilities  given  for 
procuringsettlement  by  hiring  and  service.* 
Though  the  weight  of  this  grierance  was 
sometimes  averted  by  hiring  for  51  weeks 
and  by  other  devi.ces,yet  these  cases  were 
met  hy  the  judgment  of  courts,  which 
frequeotlv  made  the  contract  void.  I^ 
might  safely  (>e  asserted,  that  a  change  in 
the  law  was  necessary,  were  it  only  to  cut 
off  the  enormous  and  expensive  litigation^ 
which  sprung  out  of  this  particular  claim 
of  settlement.  Another  evil  arising  out 
of  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  was  the  diffi« 
cultv  which  a  poor  man  found  in  getting; 
work  out  of  hu  own  parish*  This  would 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  by  hie* 
bill.  At  the  same  time*  he  was  aware- 
that  some  evil  must  arise  from  any  change. 
It  was,  therefore,  on  a  balance  of  the. 
advantafges  and  disadvantages,  which  he. 
thought  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  his 
plao^  that  he  took  leave  to  propose  thd* 
present  moticsn. 

Colonel  fTootf >saidy  be  did  not  mean  to 
omose.  the  m^ioivfef  leave  to  bring  ia' 
tbe^biUy  biityfa^ai^is#l«ied  nmaanreyto: 
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■  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  most  be  at- 
'  tended  with  consideri^le  difficulty.  If  the 
btU  should  be  brought  in  and  go  to  a 
jcomndtteei  he  would  propose  a  clause  to 
•obtain  for  the  poor  a  mode  of  gaining  a 
'lettlement  which  the  noble  lord  bad  not 
•  provided  in  his  plan.  The  mode  he  would 
propose  was,  to  give  a  settlement  to  all 
persons  who  paid  poor-rates,  in  the  parish 
10  which  they  bad  paid  tbem^  As  the  I9W 
now  stoody  no  person  could  obtain  a  seHle- 
nient  who  did  not  pay  rent  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pounds  a-year ;  but  he  would  haye 
the  rignt  allowed,  without  any  consider- 
ation of  rent  whatever.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  have  introduced  a  bill  founded  on 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  proposed 
last  year;  but  having  consulted  the 
opinions  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  he  found  them  so  averse  to  the 
plaO,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  the  measure.  The  great  grie- 
vance which  the  agricultural  parishes  had 
to  contend  with  was,  that  Uieir  people 
were  enticed  away  to  the  large  manufac« 
4uring  towns.  There  the  young  women 
•were  seduced  and  impregnated ;  and  then 
^they  were  sent  back,  and  became  incum. 
brances  upon  their  former  parishes. 

Mr.  Cripps  observed,  thatmorelitigation 
was  occasioned  by  the  claim  of  hiring  and 
service  than  by  any  other  ground  of  seC- 
.  tiement,  and  as  far  as  the  noble  lord's  mea- 
sure operated  to  remove  that  cause  of  dis- 
.  pute,  it  was  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
•He  thought  the  fairest  principle  was,  that 
the  parish  which  had  enjoyed  the  labour 
.<^tbe  pauper  should  have  the  onus  of  his 
support  when  he  could  labour  no  longer, 
•liis  great  fear  was,  with  respect  to  the 
noble  lord's  biU,  that,  as  it  went  on  birth 
and  the  paying  of  poor-rates,  it  would 
appear  still  more  objectionable  to  the 
manufacturing  towns,  than  the  bill  intend- 
ed to  have  been  brought  forward  by  his 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Lockhart  approved  of  the  bill, 
because  it  went  to  encouraee  residence, 
and  to  cut  off  one  great  bead  of  litigation, 
which  now  thrived  upon  the  uncertainties 
of  settlement  by  lervice. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Salmon  Fishbaibs.]  ■  Mr.  Kennedy 
rose  to  move  foe  a  .committee  to  inquire 
into  the  existing  laifs  relating  to  the 
^Salmon  Fisheries.  The  importance  of  the 
interests  which  were  connected  with  it, 
'and  the  number  of  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  sufficiently 
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proved  the  necessity  of  such  an  ioquiry  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  conducted  as 
it  would  be,  it  would  establish  every 
private  right,  while  it  would  protect  the 
public  interests.  The  reason  for  pre- 
serving these  fisheries  was,  to  secfure  a 
supply  of  the  valuable  and  peculiar  food 
they  produced.  They  had  been  an  ear)y 
object  of  the  care  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment ;  by  an  enactment  of  which,  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1424*,  the  violation  of  their 
{>rivileges  was  punished  with  no  less  a 
penalty  than  loss  of  life.  It  was  ot>vious» 
that  a  law  of  such  a  date  must  partake  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  age ;  but  it  continue4 
with  little  change,  up  to  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  when  tl^e  existing  laws  were  ratified 
and  confirmed.  That  these  laws  needed 
revision,  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  state  of  decay  in  which  many  fisheries^ 
once  valuable,  were  at  present ;  and  to  the 
fact,  thdt  many  of  them  were  completely 
destroyed.  If  the  committee  should  be 
granted,  there  were  three  main  points  to 
which  its  inquiry  would  be  directed.  First, 
an  investigation,  which  was  no  less  curious 
than  important,  into  the  natural  history 
and  haoits  of  the  salmon.  Upon  this 
point,  though  little  had  hitherto  been 
understood,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  information  might  now  be  procured^ 
The  second  object  of  inquiry  would  be, 
into  the  different  modes  of  nsbing  which 
had  been  introduced  at  various  times,  all 
of  which  were  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law;  but  some  of  which  he  was  author- 
ized in  saymg,  were  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  mterests.  It  would  also  be  for 
the  committee  to  say,  whether  some  of 
the  old  modes  at  present  prescribed,  might 
not  be  advantageously  revived.  The  third 
topic  would  embrace  an  ln(]^uiry  into  the 
policy  of  the  ancient  and  existing  laws,  aa 
they  affected  the  preservation  of  private 
and  public  rights.  He  was  of  opinion^ 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  come  to  a  final  decision  in  the 
course  ofthe  present  session.  He  though^ 
therefore,  that  if  they  should  report  to 
the  House  the  evidence  they  would  be 
enabled  to  collect  during  the  session,  the 
parliament  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
subject ;  and  then,  if  the  committee  were 
revived  in  the  following  session,  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  recommend  soma 
wise  and  salutary  measure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  jthe  fisheries.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  **  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland  and  of  the 
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United  kiDgdom,  and  the  Itrirs  hthctUng 
lihe  same,  and  to  report  the  minutes  of  the 
erident;e  given  before  tbem,  from  thne  to 
time  to  the  House." 

Mr.  C'«  Grtmi  agreed,  that  this  subject 
ivas  a  more  important  one  than  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be.  With  ft,  boweYor, 
were  connected  many  pivate  rights  of  a 
▼erj  indent  date,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
aacred.  The  persons  holding  these  priTate 
rights,  which  m  Scotland  were  all  derived 
from  r<i^al  grants,  entertained  some  ap- 
prehensions, lest  the  proposed  committee 
should  recommend  an  tnmngement  of  their 
privileges.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  hon. 
mover  had  no  such  intention,  and  he 
thotfght  there  was  no  ground  for  such 
apprehensions.  It  was  a  notorious  fact, 
that  the  supply  of  ish  in  the  rivers  of 
England  and  Scotland  bad  considerably 
diminished,  and  this  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  recommend  a  parliamentary  roqoiry, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  violatmg  any  exist* 
Ing  right,  but  to  exclude  certain  injurious 
modes  of  fidhing.  He  perfectly  concurred 
with  the  hon.  mover  as  to  the  expediency 
of  such  a  committee. 

The  coauntttee  was  then  appointed. 

Niw  Churchks.]  Mr.  Arbuthnot  hav- 
ing  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  sale  of  stock  and  other  purposes  rela- 
ting to  the  land  revenue, 

Mr.  (rret^  Bennet  bqn^ed  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  inquiring  the  name  of  the 
architect  under  whose  directions  the  new 
church  in  Langham-place  was  construc- 
ting? Every  body  who  saw  it  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders,  and  in<juired  who  could 
l>e  the  architect  who  mvented  such  a 
monstrosity  ?  Rumours  had  gone  abroad 
and  several  persons  had  been  mentioned 
as  the  authors  of  the  plan ;  and  it  was  but 
lUr,  using  a  vulgar  proverb,  toplace  the 
saddle  upon  the  right  horse.  He  should 
like  also  to  hear  what  this  mass  of  defor- 
mity had  cost.  For  one,  he  wds  resolved 
sot  to  pay  wilfingly  a  farthins  towards  its 
erection;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  lie 
fflad  to  see  it  referred  to  a  committee  to 
mijuire  into  the  propriety  of  pulKng  it 
down,  and  for  that  object,  though  he  was 
not  rich,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  subscribe 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  expense.  Among 
the  many  deplorable  objects  of  the  kind 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, 
this  was  the  most  melancholy  dieparture 
from  the  rules  of  jgoocf  taste  t^t  he  had 
yet  seen.  The  spire  Was  only  to  be  com- 
pared to  an  exUi^utthei^  da  a  flat  candle- 
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ilick.  He  had  looked  at  a  great  number 
of  new  chtttchea,  and  they  seened  Se  yfe 
with  each  other  in  deibrdiity«  They  teem- 
ed to  proceed  from  bad  to  worse*;  and 
the  fkolts  were  melliplied  with  each  auo^ 
oessive  effort.  The  ardMteeuteemU  to 
strive  wkheach  other,  how  to  pvodooe 
an  edifice  unlike  any  thiog  that  fmd 
ever  been  seen  before,  as  if  Uiey  wiabetf 
to  surprise  the  worM  with  a  new  order  of 
ardnteoture,  most  potely  abaerd  and  neat 
truly  Britlrii.  The  good  sense  dndjgood 
taste  of  the  poblie  were  daigmtad  in  evdiy 

rrter;  and  there  was  hardly  a  man  iti 
community  [eaoepting  the  afofaiteeta 
employed)  who  old  not  join  in  one  opiaien 
upon  the  subject.  Efven  the  eemnsetft 
people  looked  up  withastonishmeat  at'the 
edifices,  wondering  who  were  the  asaaa 
that  planned  tbem  and  the  fools  that^paid 
for  them. 

Mr.  Arbmlhnoi  •  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  he  was  net  at  aM 
responsible;  be  disavowed  any  eonneetieii 
With  the  church  in  Langfaam-plaee  and 
admitted  that  it  was  not  the  mdst  oma^ 
fiMntal  in  the  metropolis.  But  if  the  new 
street  buHt  under  the  auspices  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  was  looked  to  as  a  whole,  be 
apprehended  that  a  general  ofaarge  of  bad 
taste  could  not  be  established.  Tbiechurdi 
in  question  certainly  would  be  better  i  way, 
but  it  miffht  not  be  easy  to  remove  it  He 
would  rather  not  name  the  architect  [eriea 
of  name  I  name !]«  If  he  were  required  to 
give  up  the  architect,  he  must  say  timt 
the  church  was  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Nash.  He  mi|^ht  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  if  this  building  was  not  very 
creditable  to  that  gentleman's  taste,  there 
were  many  others  in  its  neighbourhood 
that  were  eminently  so. 

Mr.  Httskisson  said,  that  up  to  that 
hour  he  had  never  seen  the  church  in  ques- 
tion, and  wae  celnsequently  not  prepared 
to  ofier  any  opinion  as  to  the  mokI  or  bad 
taste  or  design.  Neidier  had  he  inspec- 
ted the  plan,  which  he  concluded  had 
been  submitted  to  the  oommissioaers  and 
adopted  by  them. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 
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Ui^imT  Laws  Rsfbal  Bit.L.]    Mr. 
Mis   presented    a    petition   from    the 
thamber  of  commbrce  !n  Dublin^  setting 
forth, 
<«dfbht  the  petitrcnen  fme  obspred 
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ibe  HpMM^  19  n^penl  the^  ^^pf^ng  laws 
tfjinrt  iMHry;  |l^t  tbe  pttitipoen  are 
iPoovi^Md  that  veqr  exrooeaos  <^ij»ioiif 
have  prevailed  iHth  respect  to  the  op^z* 
$iDU  of  tbe«  4afr^  and  t^at  theur  real 
ieiidepc|r  is,  to  eggraxrate.  tbe  evils  tti<iy 
were  designed  to  nemedy;  so  far  from 
regulatipg  the  relatioof  between  the  lender 
jua!d  tbe  borrower  on  jus^  and  salutary 
priacipkes,  they  only  serve  to  eacoucage  a 
seoourse  to  eyasive  expedients*  ruinous  in 
numberless  instances  to  both  parties ;  to 
Ihe  lender  in  the  risks  his  cupidity  tempts 
him  to  incur,  and  to  the  borrower,  forced 
IDtp  oiECumstances  which  repder  him  in  9 
yet  greater  degree  the  victim  of  extortion ; 
thus  the  law  ^t  affiecis  to  interpose  for 
the  benefit  of  the  necessitous  map,  only 
lends  to  confirm  his  subjection,  to  deepen 
bis  difficulties,  and  by  its  fatal  protection, 
io  preaipitate  bfs  ruin ;  that  the  usury  laws^ 
nsisehievous  in  their  evasion,  are  also 
mischievous  in  their  observance ;  to  esta- 
blish under  p^nal  sanctions  a  fixed  stand- 
ard for  the  use  of  money,  which,  like 
pther  cooBflsodfties  is  liable  to  perpetual 
fluctuations  in  value,  can  have  nu  pther 
effect  than  jto  divert  it  from  the  beneficial 
purposes  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
certainly  applied,  and  to  prevent  the 
intimate  conaexioo  between  capital  an4 
industry  so  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
both ;  00  the  one  hand  it  tends  to  dimi- 
nish  the  usefulness  by  obstructing  the 
circulation  of  capita),  and  on  tlie  other, 
to  deprive  industry  of  pecuniary  ai49, 
vhiob,  if  adapted  to  ita  exi^npies,  and 
acquired  without  undue  sacrifices,  could 
i^t  fial  to  give  new  vigour,  and  a  wider 
ield  fior  its  of>erations,  while  they  would 
if^  namaceus  instances  be  tbe  means  of 
av^ting  the  irremediable  ruin  of  which  a 
/tepofonary  pressure  i§  the  occasion  ;  that 
the  laws  in  question  are  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  enlightened  polic;f  which 
the  vnsdoro  of  the  House  bss  sp  distinctly 
recognized)  and  so  beneficially  applied,  as 
the  role  of  legislation ;  the  {policy  founded 
jipon  tbe  principle,  that  to  bherate  private 
interests  from  legislative  interference,  and 
to  leave  them,  as  far  jsa  practicable,  to  the 
discriminative  management  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  moat  efiectual  means  of 
Kovidiflg  not  only  for  their  advancement, 
ut  .their  security ;  that  the  petitioners 
h^  laaire  to  idd,  that  |U  a  i»eciod  when 
the  market  rote  of  interest  is  so  much 
sinder  the  legsl  rale,  an  opportunity  is 
ffMentedfor  McompUshipg  eU  tbe^jecti 


^f  thii  great  aaeasure  without  the  hazard 
otf  incurring  eyen  tbe  temporarY  incon* 
venience  which  is  sometimes  n>und  tq 
attend  the  movements  of  improvement ; 
may  it  therefore  please  the  House  to 
proceed  to  the  total  i^ul  immediate 
repeal  of  the  existing  h^ws  against  usury." 

Sir  H.  Pamdl  spoke  to  the  respects* 
bilit^  of  the  petitioners,  and  to  their 
ability  to  judge  upon  this  question.  Ha 
hoped  that  tl^  House  would  attend  to  the 
stronff  argumenu  which  the  petition  con« 
tainecL 

Mr.  Aldernian  Meifgate  did  not  at  al{ 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrines  of  the  petition^ 
Aiuongthe  landed  interest  the  greatest 
alarm  prevailed  upon  the  question ;  and 
the  iurther  the  bill  proceeded,  the  more  ita 
opponents  multiplied. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  he  should  oppose  the 
measure. 

Mr.  JSj^ket  said,  that  the  opposition  to 
the  measure  must  proceed  ujp^n  the  ap* 

grehension,  that  the  rate  of  interest  would 
e  increased;  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
any  such  fear  was  totally  unfoundedt 

Sir  T.  Letkbridge  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  effisct  of  the  bill  would  be,  to  place 
borrowers  at  the  mercy  (^  lenders. 

Mr.  Phil^$  supported  the  change  of 
the  law,  dispjiit^ig  the  assertion  of  the  bon« 
alderman,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  oppp^ 
nents  of  the  l^ilL  There  i^ever  had  been 
such  a  coincidence  of  testimony  ao^nf 
intelligent  qoen,  a^  upon  this  qiiettion. 
They  all  agreed  that  the  existing  laws 
were  injurious  both  to  borrower  and 
lenders. 

Mr.  6;ifji/^il^  fffs  convinced  that,eve9k 
a^  the  law  now  i^ood,  money  could  never 
be  obtained  at  a  lower  rata  c^  interest  tl^m. 
it  was  vf  orth. 

Mr.  r.  Wilson  arguedt  that  sucii  aa 
elteration  oiyhit  not  to  be  made  but  at 
the  request  ofthie  landed  interest.  When* 
ever  other  persons  «fere  paying^  per  cent* 
landed  proprietors  would  be  obliged  to 

Cy  7  per  cent.    The  repeal  of  tlie  present 
V  would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  said,  that  the  passing  pf 
the  bill  before  the  House  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  luided  in* 
terest. 

Sir  ^  Knatchpull  observed,  that  money 
ooutd  not  now  be  obtained  on  mortgage, 
at  a  less  rate  9$  interest  thaa  ^\  per 
cent. 

,  Mr*  Mflfick  i)^foarked,  that  money  on 
mortgage  bore  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
thaoniofiey  advano^  on  good  bills,  be- 
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cause  il  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a 
chancery  suit,  and  could  not  be  obtained 
again  immediatelj  on  its  being  wanted. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  Uie  table. 

Burials  in  Irkland  Bill.]  Mr. 
Hutchinson  presented  a  petition,  which, 
he  said,  he  offered  with  pain  and  regret. 
It  prayed,  that  the  bill  which  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  lespecting  the  right  of  burial  of 
the  Catholics,  might  not  pass  into  a  law. 
He  felt  regret,  because,  whatever  were 
the  defects  of  the  bill,  if  defects  tl^ere 
weh*e  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  kind  inten- 
tions of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  of  the 
Irish  government  on  this  subject ;  and  he 
felt  it  his  duty,  as  an  Irish  gentleman,  to 
aay  that  he  considered  Ireland  deeply 
Indebted  to  lord  Wellesley  for  his  unceas- 
ing an^Liety  to  promote  the  wel6ire  of 
Ireland,  and  that  he  was  persuaded  that 
If  hit  excellency's  administration  had  not 
succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  excellency's 
wishes  in  restoring  peace  and  quiet,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  his  earnest  exertions. 
The  petition  was  from  Mr.  Devereuxv  a 
Catholic  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  of 
the  county  of  Wexford ;  and  Mr.  Eneas 
Hacdonald,  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  It 
prayed  that  the  bill  might  not  pass  Into  a 
law. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  setting 
forth, 

<<That  the  Petitioners  have  read  the 
draft  of  a  bill  now  before  the  House,  for 
repealing  a  certain  act,  and  making  cer- 
taia  provisions  therein  specified,  with 
respect  to  the  burials  in  Ireland  of  per- 
aons  dissenting  from  the  Established 
ehorch ;  that  it  is  truly  stated  In  the  said 
draft,  that  the  easement  of  burial  in  the 
diurcfa-yards  of  Protestant  churches  has 
been  long  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  bis 
OMJesty's  subjects ;  that  no  injury  or  in<- 
convemence  affecting  the  rights,  interests, 
privileges,  or  prerogatives  of  th6  estab- 
lished church,  or  of  the  mim'sters  thereof, 
at  any  time  resulted,  or  is  now  alleged  to 
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cipie  of  toleration  is  thus  distinctly  reeog* 
nized  In  the  terms  of  the  said  bill,  never^ 
theless  hs  prorisions  not  only  render 
such  principle  inoperative,  but  introduce 
new  enactments  more  intolerant  and  ob« 
noxious  than  those  which  they  afl^  to 
remedy;  that  the  operation  of  the  said 
bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  be,  to 
tempt  and  excite  the  der^  of  the  estab* 
lished  church  to  the  exercise  of  an  odious 
jurisdiction,  to  taunt  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  both  lay  and  eccle* 
siastical,  daily  and  hourly  upon  the  de* 
gradations  to  which  the  law  proscribes 
them,  on  account  of  their  professing  the 
Catholic  faith,  to  produce  constant  and 
immediate  collisioo  between  the  clerji^ 
of  the  different  communions,  and  to  io'^ 
crease  that  spirit  of  disunion  and  discon« 
tent  already  so  perniciously  prevalent  in 
Ireland ;  that  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law  would  apply  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  city  or  Dublin,  inasmuch 
as  the  burials  in  that  city  are  generally 
had  in  the  church-yards  of  Protestant 
churches;  that  no  inconvenience  had  re- 
sulted from  the  practice  of  free  burial,  as 
it  existed  in  that  city  prior  to  the  appomt- 
ment  of  the  most  reverend  Dr.  Magee  aa 
archbishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  the  peti* 
tioners  humbly  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  whether  it  can  be  es-» 
teemed  a  just  or  reasonable  regulation  to 
subject  the  enjoyment  or  dispensation  of 
such  a  right  to  the  caprice  of  tlie  very 
same  individuab  whose  proceedings  res^ 
pecting  the  same  matter  have  rendered 
necessary  any  application  for  the  Inter- 
position of  the  legislature ;  the  petitioners 
are  unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  House 
with  a  detailed  reference  to  the  manifold 
inconsistencies  and  insufficiencies  of  the 
said  bill,  they  are  more  anxious  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  tlie  House  to  the  illiberal 
and  impolitic  principles  which  it  tends  to 
establish,  nor  can  they  disguise  the  sent!* 
ments  of  regret  and  disappointment  with 
which  they  are  impressed  on  obserring 
that  its  first  necessary  consequence  would 
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jecty  ttid  the  real  merits  thereof,  and  also 
more  likely  to  remedy  tfae  evils  lately 
created,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  practice  of  free-burial  has  long 
existed  in  Ireland,  without  any  injury  or 
inconyenience,  and  the  principle  thereof 
IS  distinctly  recognized  and  professed,  the 
lesislature  majr,  in  its  wisdom,  directly  es- 
tablish such  right  by  poditiye  enactment, 
instead  of  transferring  its  own  jurisdiction 
or  control  to  other  persons,  or  making 
proyisions,  avowedly  unnecessary,  but 
directly  tending  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  most  prejumcial  collision  and  contest, 
without  effecting,  or  even  professing  to 
seek,  any  one  countervailing  benefit  or 
advantage ;  and  it  is  further  most  humbly 
submitt^,  that  if  it  shall  be  considered 
aecessary,  provbions  may  be  made  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 
rites  of  burial  in  any  Protestant  church- 
yard  during  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  the  church  situated  therein; 
the  petitioners  for  these  reasons,  among 
many  others,  humbly  pray  the  House, 
That  the  said  bill  may  not  Be  passed  into 
a  law,  but  that  su^  measures  may  be 
adopted  in  the  matter  as  may  protect  the 
fHiblic  fe^ings  from  the  offensive  interpo- 
aiiioQ  of  inconsiderate  fiinaticism,  or  more 
furious  intolerance.*' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thurtdayt  April  1« 
Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  the 
Attormey  General  from  the  Isle 
OF  Man.]  Mr.  Curweni  in  rising,  ac- 
cording to  notice,  to  mote  for  a  copy  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Attorney-general 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  said^  that  he  was  not 
at  all  infloeBced  by  any  personal  or  local 
feelings,  and  that  his  only  object  was,  to 
procure  m  equal  admmistration  of  justice 
for  all  parties.  The  hon.  member  then 
went  into  a  detail  of  the  grounds  of  his 
motion.  He  said,  that  an  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  of  England,  in  17S9,  had 
redmimended,  that  the  attorney-general 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  should  always  be  taken 
fVoto  the  English  bar;  an  opinion,  of 
wUch  every  one  who  coosuiered  the 
situation  of  the  Island  would  acknowledge 
th^  justness.  The  governor  and  lieuten-* 
ant-governor  of  that  Island  sat  under 
their  commissions  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  .the  attorney-general  aeied  as 
tbeir  assessor.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the 
nUQost  impor^aoce  that  a  person  should 


hold  that  situation  who  could  render  the 
governor  such  assistance  as  he  could  con-* 
Ide  in,  and  whose  decisions  would  not  be 
suspected  of  the  local    partialities  and 
prejudice,  which  must  almost  necessarily 
be  imputed  to  an  officer  from  the  Manx 
bar.    In  criminal  justice  the  duties  of  the . 
attorney-general  were  equally  important. 
AH  the  prosecutions  in  the  island  were 
instituted  by  him  alone.    He,  assisted  by 
a  jury  of  six,  heard  the  evidence,  and  he 
finally  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  to  affix 
the  punishment.    It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  Manx*man  could  perform 
duties  such  as  these  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  in  the  Island.    Accordingly  an 
attorney-general  had  been  appointed  u'om 
the  English  bar,  and,  in  1816,  his  salary 
was  increased  from  SOOl.  to  5001.  a-year, 
the  additional  200^.  being  given  on  the 
condition  of  his  residing  in  the  Island. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  attorney- 
general  had  not  so  resided.     He  only 
repaired  there  on  a  few  great  occasions, 
and  the  business  was  ordinarily  performed 
by  a  deputy  from  the  Manx  bar,  and  liable 
to  all  the  objections  against  which  the 
appointment  of  a  gentleman  from  the 
English  bar  was  intended  to  guard.    It 
might  be  said,  that  /i  gentleman  from  the 
English  bar  would  not  accept  the  office^ 
if  the  condition  of  residence  were  en-^  ' 
forced.    But  the  residence  of  a  proper 
attorney-general  was  so  important  to  the 
island,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
pay  a  larger  salary,  if  his  residence  was 
thereby  ertforced.    There  was  a  surpluar 
revenue  in  the  isle  of  Man,  which  the 
government  had  not  applied ;  and  it  was 
therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  it  was  to 
be  considered  applicable  to  insular  pur- 
poses.   A  salary  of  1,000/.  or  1,500/.  a- 
year,  would  be  well  besroi^ed,  to  ifecure 
an  object  which  nearly  affected  the  40,000r 
persons    residing   in    the   island.       He 
should  take  occasion  to  notice  an  imputa-' 
tion  which    the  right   hbn.    secretary's 
speech  on  a  former  occasion  seemed  od-i 
culated  to  cast  on  him  (Mr. C),  namely; 
that  he  had  applied  for  the  appointment 
of  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  named 
by  the  right  hon  gentleman,  a  judge  in 
the  island.    He  had  sat  thirty  years  in 
that  House,  without  asking  a  favour  from 
the  right  or  the  led,  and  he  certainly  had 
not  deviated  firom  his  practice  in  the  case 
referred  to.    He  condoded  by  moving 
for  *^  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  House 
of  Keys,  complainiilg  of  the  absence  of 
theattomey-geoeral  from  the I^ile  o( M^n ; 
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Sd  alio  a  cOdv  of  Iho  appokimciil  of 
ftt  officer/' 

Mr.  Secretary  Ptd  said,  tkat  the  oeucie 
tfdcen  by  the  hon.  ooember  had  not  a  little 
surprised  him.  He  had  nK>ved  for  papers, 
which  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  not  the  least  oh* 
jeqtioD  to  produce,  and;  before  they  wjere 
produced,  he  had  entered  into  detatts  on 
the  subject,  which  shewed  how  little  yalua 
he  attached  to  the  papers  called  for.  The 
hon.  Boember  had,  however,  thus  rendei^d 
it  necessai7  for-  him  to  sajr  a  few  words 
OB  the  subject.  The  question  was,  what 
was  the  best  arrangeaient  for  the  appoint- 
Daeat  of  attornejN-general  for  the  Isle  of 
Mao.  The  hon.  roofer  admitted,  thjEit 
the  attorney*general  should  not  be  an 
iodifidual  from  the  ManK  bar;  and  indeed 
It  was  clear  to  every  one  tluU,  with  the 
important  functions  he  had  to  perform,  it 
wM  most  desirable  that  he  should  be  a 
lawyer  versed  in  the  liberal  principles  of 
Saglish  jurisprudence;  which  nothing  but 
practice  in  the  English  courts  would  give^ 
Being  agreed  on  this  point,  in  what  way 
should  they  proceed  ?  He  must  say,  that 
in  an  island  with  90  limited  a  revenue  as 
the  I»le  of  Man,  expense  was  a  material 
oonsidaratioB^  and  though  the  hon.  mem-^ 
ber  was  very  liberal  in  bis  proposal  of 
givji^  1,000^  or  1,500/.,  he  thousht  the 
present  arrabgeiyient  was  not  only  less 
Qxpeasivobut  better.  The  present  a|tor« 
»ey-genefd»  Mr.  Clarke,  was  appoioted 
lA'  1816.  He  was  raeprder  of  LWc^rpool^ 
andi  m  that  capacity,  tried  as  many  pri- 
mtix^  oases  as  any  Judge  of  tho  Idoflom* 
and  shouM  be,  and  in  md  was,  jooospotaot 
to  tnnch  higher  functions.  As  attorney* 
ganaral  of  the  Ule  of  Man  he  had  400/.  a 
year  [Mr.  Curweo,  «^500^"].  The  net* 
income  he  recced  was  4002.,  as  1 0Q{.  was 
ptttd  to  an  individual  in  the  Island,  for 
performing  the  duties  in  his  abience. 
Mf.  Clarke  was  appointed  becaiise  he  was 
vaeorder  of  Liveipool,  and  because,  i^r 
aitasdtiig  the  Liverpool  sessions,  he-could 
repair  to  the  Island  with  less  laconveoiaDce 
than  any  other  individual  of  equal  eoii* 
nence.    Hie  stipulation  under  which  he 


was  ap|>ointed  was,  that  he  should  Tepaur 
to  the  island  %m  often  as  the  public  outy 
required ;  and  In  the  last  twelve  months 
that  very  eminent  ladividlial  had  rcfiaired 


to  tl|a  council  of  tho  iilandf  O^  tlvU 
occasion  Mr*  Clarke  woot  t^  the  jslsMiids 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that,  stioh  imprp- 

Sriety  of  conduct  wi^  proved  against  a 
qdge,  that  he  hi^  thougt^  it9aoessary 
to  aidvise  his  majesty  i%  removi^  hia^  &oai 
the  offiipe.  The  hon.  me^ciber  h^d  slated 
hi^i  to  hufe  ipnuted  to  the  hon«  npvart 
ths  having  mad^  an  applic^t^)|o  far  the 
appointment  of  bis  so^.  Ho  could  ^ew^^ 
acquit  the  hon.  member  of  any  auafa  im« 
putption.  'the  f^n  of  the  boo.  maiQhar 
was  the  capdidatavho  lugpear^  to  l^im 
best  qiiaiified  for  the  <wica..  Qn  t\^ 
account  he  ^Mr^  P.)  had  recognoeoded 
him  for  the  appoiotmoi^ ;  a^d  he  only 
mentioned  the  &c»t,  to  s^ewthatf  at  least 
ia  that  af^po^iti^t,  pfir|y  naotives  could 
have  nqthmg  to  do.  ^tuHung  to  the 
appointment  of  ih^  ^ttomcf-geoeral,  he 
GVi)teoded»  that  t^ey  ^ould  i^ot  find  any 
one  tq  rf^ide  i,n  t^  inland  for  4r  or.^OQL  a 
y^r ;  apd  if  they  could,  it  woi^d  ^ot  ba 
adviseable  to  g^t  him*  They  could  i|ol 
^veo  suppose  that  a  gentleman  pf  Mr. 
Clarke's  eminence  wpuTd  go  to  the  island 
thre^  tioies  ^rym^  for  ^L  In  &ct» 
m(>pey  happened  jtf?  be  a  subovcUnat^  coa<* 
sideration  with  hjo?  >  &iid  from  the  extent 
of  his  private  fortime,  be  could  ftffi;>rd  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  Why^  thepr  should 
they  displaoa  ^19 1  In  this,  as  in  every 
capacity,  he  per/prmed  ))is  duties  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  He  had  ^imself 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from  him, 
with  regard  to  tbo  iatanial  legislation  of 
the  island.  Xhesherifr  ui  jScotlaad,  isho 
wer^  asost  importmit  officers,  wore  dip- 
peissod  StQm  rasidiog.  m  their  coimtioa 
asove  ihan  finir  moDitfis  in  the  year ;  it 
heiag  dstemed  aiioro  desirable».that  thoy 
shotdidl  practise  in  she  courts  of  Edinburgh^ 
and  :thu8  keep  up  4heir  knowledge  pf  the 
la^,  whila  thsy  esei^sised  a  contjrdl  ^^w 
Ibeir  subordjna^  offici^rs.  If  «  vafauKoy 
oooarrad  (and  he  hoped  sin^erdy  thaca 
vouU  not)  in  the  office  of  attori»ef» 
general  ^  the  Isie  of.  Mao*  he  ahould 
make  the.besf  ariangeosant  he  co^ld  with 
the  candidates  who  presented  tbeoaselvess 
but  he  ihoofht  the  manner  m  which  the 
office  waa  at  present  ^led,  left  nothing  to 
be  desired*  Aod  much  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  ehftoge. 
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hfng  h»  be  chose  to  hold  the  oAoOb  Obe 
ofthoioeofiditkmti7aa»  that  the  atioroey- 
meomdrthoiMfmUm  on  the  bbnd;  am 
fie  WW  fa-coflOBqneode  to  hare  an  addition 
of  90(ML  ft-yeai^to  thodOQL  aHyOarenjop^ed 
bjT  hit  predeoewmr>  makibg  hit  takry 
5001.  a*year.  Bot,  though  he  received 
the  ^tolaty,  he  did  not  cetide  on  the 
Itlaod. 

Mr.  Ftrf  atbed  the  hon.  member,  how 
it  wat  possible  that  residence  in  thb  Isle 
of  Man  could  be  made  an  indispensable 
cooditioii  of  Mr.  €krhe*s  holding  the  si- 
tuation of  attorney  wneral,  when  it  wte 
Botorlotts,  that  be  had  duties  to  fill  at 
Livefpeol  as  recorder  ? 

<]etoeffai  GMdoyMrtaid,  that  before  Mr. 
Clarke  htkl4he  office  df  attomcy-gsberal 
for  the  Isle  of*Man>  it  had  always  been 
oonrid^red  m  ^deoore.  The  tawy'had, 
however,  been  i^eoently  increasedy  in  order 
to  oblain<the  occasional  residence  of  that 
offiotf;  whidi  had  been  recomibended  by 
lord  Sidmouth.  Now,  Mr.  Clarke»  from 
residing  in  'Lancashire,  was  at  no  great 
distance  ftoto  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was 
alws|ys  willinff  to  repur  thither,  wbeaeTcr 
he  thought  Utpf^enee  would  be  advai^ 
tageoaa. 

Mr.  Huikisson  said,  that  the  statement 
*of  his  tight  hoB.  frfend,  i^  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  office  were  exe- 
cuted, rendered  it  unnecessHiy  for  htm  to 
tnmlta  a  single  obseriFatioB.  He  wouid 
obsefTo,  however,  that,  in  point  of  pri»- 
ctple,  he  tbouaht  it  desirable  that  the 
attomeygenend  should  not  reside  per*. 
sondlyon  the  idand,  M  it  exchided  the 
possibility  of  that  officer  mixing  hunself 
up  with  the  party,  difierences,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  idand.  If  the  office  were  to 
^  vacant  to-morrow,  he  would  raUier 
give  it  to  a  person  of  professional  emi- 
nence, who-  might  go  <o(^casionally  to  &m 
islaad,  than  to  a  person  who  might  be 
waihig  >«o  accept  it  on  the  conditioa  cf 
permaneht  resideniie. 

Mr.  Cimoenf  in  reply,  said,  he  should 
not  have  troi]A>ledthe  Hotise*witii  any  ob> 
■ervtetioas;  had  he  been  aware  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  wefuld  have  assented 
to  his  motion,  but  as  hohad  not  feltteOufc 
of  thM  assent,;  he  had  4hool»hs  It  necessary 
to  hiv  before  the  House  the  groo^  vn 
nAnA  he  deemed  himsedfentNled  to  the 
IModoetiOn  of  the  papeta.  He  1^  im 
means  meant  to  say  thai  a  aakry  of  4001. 
was  too'tiinoh  fyf  a  Mm  oi?  Mr.  Clarke's 


abilities ;  but  he  certamly  bdieved,  that 
the  addtOoB  ofSIKM.  had  Nea  giaaied  on 


Ihe  expiesa  condition  of  a  Gooptei^,  cesi- 
dence  in  the  island. 
The  motion  was  i^re^  to.. 

Plymouth  Brbakwatsb*]  Mr. 
Hume  moved  for  a  retorp  of  the  expences 
^the  establishment  of  the  Ifreakwa^er  at 
Plytttouth,  specifying  the  salary  paid  to 
each  iperson  employed,  according  to  the 
btt  iietOm.  He  understood  that  the  sumt 
expended  had  been  less  and  less  evevy 
year ;  mad  there  could  be  no  necessity 
therefore  for  keeping  up  the  establish- 
ment on  the  same  scale  as  when  the  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  100,000^ 

Sir  G.  C/eri^  said  the  expences  ^:  this 
establishment  had  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  pcasible  tosle..  Uewassiire  the 
House  wduld  not  think  there  hed  heen 
any  improvidence  in  the  raanagemec^t  of 
the  funds  for  this  great  national  work, 
when  he  stated  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
completed  at  a  sum  less  by  200|Q00&  than 
the  original  estimate. 

Sir  /•  Ccfia  said  there  bad  never  beena 
work  of  to  much  importance  conducted 
in  so  economical  a  manner.  It  had  com- 
pletely  answered  the- public  expectations; 
for  oneof  the  most  unsafe  anchorages  wiUi 
which  he  had  been  acquainted,  had  now 
become  a  perfect  mili^pimd.  Ten  thou- 
tmid  advantages  had  accrued  from  this 
great  national  undertaking,  which  had 
never  been  contemplated  :  and  if  it  had 
coat  half  at  much  at  the  natiooal  debty  he 
thoold  not  have  grudged  it. 

The  motion  wat  agreed  to. 

Lboagt  Duty.]  Mr.  Hume  roaa  to  • 
call  the  attention  of  the  Houte  to  a  braoch 
of  the  revenue  which,  dnragh  small  in 
amount,  wat  the  source  of  great  trouble 
and  vexation  to  the  persons  on  whom  it 
was  levied.  He  alluded  to  the  legacy- 
duty  on  sumt  which  did  not  exceed  IQOL 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  whole  system  ct 
the  legacy  duties  ought  to  bere<«xamioed, 
and  undiurgo  a  oeo^te  revision.  Ai  i|il 
eiwnts,  an  alteration  oiq^t  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  thatporUta  of  the  duties 
wUch  amectad  individnalt  possessing  b«t 
iitdepsopeity.  It  appeared^ from  aretum 
which  had  bean  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
(Housea  ihwdaytmo,  that  the  dutiet  on 
pRibatet^  adtauuttraiioot^  and  invesitoriat 
in  England  and  Scotland  amomstad  to 
lj900fiOOL  and  that  the  postiaiiarisiag 
IVem  the  dttliet'on  sumt  tinder  100^^  wat  , 
'bfmo  meant,  great,  compared  with  the 
and  trouble  thqrocfaiioatd  lo 
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^he  class  of  persons  on  whom  it  was  lededii 
In  one  instance,  the  expense  of  obtaining 
probate  on  a  property  oflQSL  amounted 
to  HL  being  more  than  l^L  per  cent* ;  in 

*  another  case,  the  bill  of  chatge  for  obtain- 
ing ph>bate  on  a  sum  of  551  amounted  to 
4L  lif9.  6d.  He  felt  satisfied,  from  the 
disposition  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  shewn  to  extend  relief  to 

'  those  classes  which  suffisred  most  from  tax« 
ation,  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  remit, 
at  least  this  part  of  the  legacy  duties,  when 
he  came  to  inrestigate  the  subject.  He 
begged  to  suggest  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  mode  of  giving* this  relief 
'  to  the  public  without  affecting  the  amount 
/  of  revenue.  He  would  be  enabled  to  do 
this  by  discontinuing  the  system  of  allow- 
ing the  enormous  discount  of  SOs*  per 
cent  to  proctors.    In  one  case,  a  discount 

•  of  between  4K)  and  50L  was  allowed  on 
a  single  bill:  the  proctor  having  no  other 
trouble  than  that  of  sending  to  the  Stamp- 
office.      In  another   case   the    discount 

^amounted  to  90/.'  He  recommended  the 
diancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  establish 
an  office  in  Doctors'  Commons,  from 
.which,  at  an  expenge  of  400/.  or  500/. a 
year,  all  the  stamps  required  for  this  de- 
partment might  be  issued.  If  the  public 
•auffisred  great  inconvenience  in  this  coun- 
try, from  the  legacy  duties  on  sums  under 
100/.,  the  inconvenience  derived  from  this 
source  was  even  still  greater  in  Scotland. 
He  had  a  letter  from  a  magistrate  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  it  was  stated,  that  so  strict 
were  the  officers  in  requirmg  an  exact 
account  of  the  goods  lef^  by  the  deceased 
that  they  would  insist  on  a  man's  old 
•night  cap  and  slippers  being  included  in 
•the  inventory  of  the  goods  which  he  left 
for  his  widow  and  children.  Whilst  he 
-was  tiponthis  subject,  he  could  not  *help 
calling  the  riaht  bon.  gentleman's  atten- 
^tion  to  a  hardship  which  he  tliought  ought 
to  be  remedied- as  speedily  as  possible*  If 
ji  man  died,  leavms  property  to  the 
iamouotof  1,000/.  anddebtsto  theamouatof 
9B0Lt  his  executor*  wei^e  obligedto  pay 
the  stamp,  duty,  not  upon  the  50/.,  of 
which  he,  was  really  possessed,  but  upon 
4he  1,000^,  which  was  in  his  custody  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.    It  was  true  that. 
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the  poorer  classes  were  subiectdd  by  the 
enaction  of  legacy,  duties,  the  hon«  mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving  for  a  return  **  of 
the  total  amount  of  revalue  received  in 
the  united  Kingdom  for  stamp  duties  on 
legacies,  probates,  administrations,  and 
testamentary  inventories,  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding 100/.,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January  1824;  distingui&iDg  the 
amount  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.'*; 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  bad  no  objection  to  the  motion.  As  to 
the  other  points  to  which  the  bon.  meia- 
ber  had  alluded,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  give  him  any  answer,  that  the  hba^ 
•gentleman  would  consider  satisfiictory. 
He  had  lately  looked  with  some  attention 
at  the  subject  of  stamps,Hmd  particularly 
at  that  part  of  it  which  involved  the  le- 
gacy duties.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
yet  able  to  satisfy  himself,  as  to  what  he 
could  and  ought  to  do  by  way  of  relief 
He  admitted  that  the  matters  to  which  the 
hon.  member  had  alluded  deserved  hit 
most  serious  attention ;  but  in  saying  sa 
he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as  hid- 
ing out  any  expectations  either  one  wajr 
or  the  other.  Afler  the  statement  which 
he  had  recently  made  to  the  House 
respecting  the  finances  of  the  country,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  will- 
ingly consent  to  any  material  diminutioja 
of  the  revenue ;  at  the  same  t^e,  it  was 
no  less  his  wish  than  his  duty  to  give  the 
community  every  relief  in  his  power  upon 
those  minor  mattjera  which,  without  dimi- 
nishing the  revenue,  were  likely  to  render 
the  raising  of  it  less  severely  felt  by  the 
public.  -     • 

.  Lord  Binnirg  said,  there  was  one  point 
connected  with  this  subject  to  which  thra 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  not  advert* 
ed.  He  alluded  to  the  tax  on  legaciea 
left  for  charitable  purposes.  He  thought 
this  part  of  the  subject  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chancellor,  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Lockhart  suggested,  that  consider- 
able expence  and  incoiifenience,  to  which 
legatee  residing  in  the  country  were 
exposed,  might  be.  removed,  if  the  arch- 
bisioop  of  Canterbury  were  to  appoint 
atandmg   commissioners  in    the    several 
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the  order  of  die  day,  for  the  third  readiDf^ 
ofthitbiU 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  bad  reoeited  a 
conranniicatioDy.  calliD|^  on  him  to  request 
the  poitponement  of  tiiu  meatnre  untili  t« 
eoBtenta  werekDown  in  Ireland.  Only  a 
few.  days  had  elapsed  sioee  it  was  brought 
Into  the  Honse,  and  it  had  since  been- 
hurried  forward,  before  its  object  Wat 
known  to  the  people  of  Irefond.  Under 
tbMe  drcumstanees,. he  asked-  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  postpone  the  third 
reading  for  eight  or  teh  days,  until  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  respecting 
it  was  aecertained. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  as  it  was  a  subject  which*  < 
had  already  created  much  angry  dispute, 
and,  ff  not  settled,  was  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  much  more,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  prooeed  with  the  bilL  At  present,  one 
party  in  Ireland  alleged,  thai  another  i^ 
doing  that  which  was  cobtrary  to  law  v 
and  as  this  bill  would  prevent  all  furtiier 
doubt  on  the  subject,  it  was  proper  to 
avoid  unnecessary .  delay. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Coal  Dittiss.]  SirM.  W.Ridley  pre- 
sented  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  of 
collieries  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear ; 
setting  forth : 

«*That  it  being  generally  understood 
that  a  proposition  will  be  shortly  submit- 
ted to  parliament  foralteriog  the  existing 
duties  on  coals,  the  petitioners  humbly 
b^  leave  to  state  their  sittiatton,  for  the 
inmimfltion  andooosiderationof  the  House, 
thatthev  have  an  immense  capital  erobar* 
ked  in  their  mines,  from  which  they  raise 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coals  than  the 
markets  now  open  to  the  petitioners  can 
take  off,  burthened  as  they  are  by  the  ex- 
isting duties ;  that  this  surplus  amounts,  in 
many  collieries,  to  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  quantity  worked  (making  a 
total  upon  both  rivers,  of  about  400,000 
London  chaldrons),  which  is  wholly  lost 
to  the  proprietor  and  the  public,  beine 
from  its  want  of  siase  of  inferior  value,  and 
not  transportable  on  account^  of  these 
duties;  that  the  repeal  of  these  duties 
wotild  cause  fhis  surplus  to  be  distributed 
around^  the  coast,  and  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shipping,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
tttrine  interests,  and  to  theimmediMe 
ralierof  tl^  poorer  ohtfses  of  those  districU 
where,  under  the  prMent  system,  they  feel 
the  nressure  o£tazatioii  in  the  d^ect  pro* 
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pifftion  of  the  dHBcuhy  they,have  in  pfo- 
curing  an  article  essentially  necessary  to* 
their  health  and  comfort ;  that  these  duties 
on  ooals exported  from  diCiTyne  'at  the^ 
London  market  amount  to  10s^8c/.,  andnt 
the  coasting  markets  to  6$.  6d.^  and  on^ 
ooab  exported  from  the  Wear,  to  I08.'9d. 
at  the  formcHT  market^  and  to  Gs.  at  the 
latter,  per  London  ehaldron;  that  the* 
highest  price  charged  by  the  coal^^vnecp  * 
upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear  for  coals  pnt  on  i 
hoosd  is  16a  6tL  Md  the  lowest  8#.  per  ■ 
London'  chaMron^for  housekeepers  coals,' 
making  the  geneitil  atenge  upon  all  the 
sorts<tfcoallessthanl3^.per  London  chal-« 
dron ;  that  any  addtlion  to  that  prioeto  the  • 
consumer  dependaonoireomstaneesover' 
which  the  peution^rt  have  no  control,  and 
in  the   aovantages   to  be  derived  franr* 
vAuch  they  donotparttdpale;  thai  the* 
petitiotoers  are  awate  i  that  an .  impnessionr' 
exists  that  tiiere  is  a  combination  among, 
them  by  which  the  nrioe  of  coals  in  Lcmdon . 
has  been  kept  up  beyond  the  friur  and  free. 
competition  prmep  this  the   petttiooem* 
deny;  for,  on  the  contrary^  the  efisct  of 
the  regdotiotts « in  theiff  tradey  netessasjr ' 
for  thw  mutual  pioteetion  and  conveni- 
ence, has  been,  to  keen  the  London  mar- : 
ket  fully  supplied,  and  the  pvice  so  low 
that  the  inhmd  eoal^wners  cannot  com« 
pete  with  the  petitioners  without  a  sus- 
pension in  thdr  favour  of  the  just  prind- 1 
pie  of  eoual  taxation,  which  was  recogni- . 
zed  by  tne  leeislature  in  the  act  patted, 
in  1805  for  allowing  a  limited  quantity  of 
canal  coals  to  bebrought  to  theportof* 
Londws,  upon  payment  of  equal  duties 
with  the  sea^me  coals ;  that  the  petition- 
ers are  convinced  that  the  existing  duties' 
are  the  chief  grievance  that  the  consu- 
mers have  to  complain  of  and  that  these 
duties  are  i  partisl  and  impolitic  tax-upoa  • 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  Northern 
coimties,  and  of  all  places  to  which  sea- 
borne  coals  can   be  transported,  from 
which  thev  oufiht  to  be  relieved ;  the  pe- 
titioners tberennre  pray  ,and  humbly  pray, 
that  the .  House  will  be  pleased  to  make  - 
such  arrangements  as  will  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod secure  to  the  petitioners  and  the  con-  : 
somers  of  coals  the  beoefitsof  a  free  trade, 
and  that  in  the  meantime,  in  considering 
any  regulations  diac  may  be  proposed  for 
securing  to  London  a  supply  of  this  ne- 
cessary article  of  Jife,  the  House  will  not 
abandon  the  principles  of  equal  taxatioo* 
and  free  competition,  nor  permit  the  intro-. 
of  iiuand  coals  without  subjecting' 
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equal  duties  witb^  sea**bori^. 
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The  Hoote  having  nmA^^itaM  iaio 
a  committee  on  the  cod  eetf. 

Sir  M.  W.  RuOey  obaervcd«  thet  (he 
petition  which  he  bad  juitpneeeted  from 
the  coaUowners  of  the  NcMth  embieced 
the  principle  which  he  felt  k  hit  duty  Xa 
support.  The  question  be  wiahed  to  bfisg 
under  thdr  dooikleratum  was  extremely 
importailt ;  and  he  roquepted  die  attendott 
of  the  obmmittee^  for  «  short  timer  while 
belaid  down  the  gromids  on  which  Ibe 
preposition  he  intended  to  condode  wicb 
was  founded.  His  object  was,  tbi^  tbe 
alteradons  proposed  to  be  made  byAe 
chanodlor  of  t^e  Exchequer  in  the  eaal 
duties  should  be .  reconsidered,  before 
they '  were  idtimately  carried  into  eflect. 
Those  akeratioasirould,  he  was  convinoed^ 
consideeably  injure  the  cori*«rada  of  Lom- 
don,  if  not  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
were,'asit  appeared  to  mny  founded  on 
an  absurd  and  uojuse  principle  of  taxation. 
He  was  sure  that  no  one  who  had  heard 
the  right  hpn.  gentlemaa,  when  he  details 
ed  tot'the  House  the  financial  situation  of 
the  eeuntry,  or  who  bad  read  the  speech 
which  he' made-  on  thai  occasion,  could 
feel  other  sensations  thavtiMoeof  pleasure 
at  the  necogaittoiiof  the  principles  of  free 
trade  by  which  that  speech  was  distin*- 
giiidied«*.«principles  which  were  then  ge* 
nerally  approred  of  and  asserted^  But  in 
proportion  ts  he  foit  pleased  at  that  ez^ 
position, .  did  he  afterwards  foel  dissatisfied 
when  be  found  that  the  right  hen.  gentle* 
manbad  80>80on  forgotten  tlie  nrmoiples 
cf  equal  taxation,  tmd  adapted  a  partbd 
and  unAiir  system  with  respect  to  two 
commodittes  of  the  sadie  kind.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  at  the  period  to 
which  he  bad  auu^d,  expressed  bis  inten- 
tion of  maddng  an  alteration  in  the  duty 
on  rum,  he  had  said,  **  It  is  my  intention 
to  propose  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
rum»  so  as  to  rdieve  it  from  one  of  the 
peculiar  dtficulties  under  arbich  it  labours, 
by  reducing  that  dutr  to  the  level  of  the 
doty  on  British  spirits.  No  one,  I  pe* 
sume,  can  think  tt  desirable  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  rum  lower  than  the  doty  on 
spirits  produced  by  British  distillation. 
All  that  can  be  done  with  propriety  is, 
to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  I  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  reduction  of 
one  shilling  and  three  half-pence  a  gallon 
in  the  dut^  on  rum.'*  Here  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  fair  ^od  just  taxation  laid  down 
in  one  instance ;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
^y,  in  legislating  on  another,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  bad  thought  fit  to 
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deiiirtefromlhatpriadple.  Wby^fostsai* 
of  pursuing  this  system  of  equaliti^,  he  baa  v 
chotai  to  exempt  from  taxation  one 
species  of  coal,  while  be  placed  a  handle 
and  unjust  impost  on  anotber,  be  could 
not  coaceive.  It  was  the  right  beau 
gentleman's  duty  to  legislate  for  the  ge^ 
naal  interest.  The  agricultural  intereat 
and  the  dtsdlling  interest  were  afiected  by 
the  alteration  in  the  duty  on  ram*  The 
ri^  hon.  geotfeman  on  tixm  point  badr 
said,  ^  I  am  aware,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances competed  wi^  the  practice  af 
levying  the  duty  aocording  to  the  strength 
of  the  spirit,  which  may  prevent  our 
bfingmg  tbe  two  descriptions  of  spfaits  ta 
exactly^  the  same  pmnt  of  equalisation  ;* 
but  troa  it  ou^  to  be  recollected  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  question, 
that  the  distillers  of  British  spiritaare  also 
ImUe  to  the  malt  duty.  So  that  I  believe, 
where  the  whole  is  taken  together,  tbe 
difin^nce  between  these  two  interests  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  balanced  by  the 
proposed  reduction.  Whether  or  not 
this  dimbntion  of  duty  will  have  any  im- 

fortant  effect  upon  tbe  dealmgs  in  rpra^. 
do  not  know.  It  may  be  said,  that  it 
w^l  not  dd  much  for  the  West  Indies ; 
perhaps  not.  But  I  know  that  the  reduo* 
tion  is  soundin  principle ;  and  I  am  always 
ready  to  adopt  a  measure  that  it  sound  in 
principle,  even  thoo^  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  extensive  benefit  from  it  in  the  first' 
instance,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  its 
result  cannot  be  bad.  A  measure  sound 
in  principle  may,  or  rather  it  must,  ulti-' 
mately  lead  to  good.  If  we  canoot  do  all ' 
we  would,  let  us  do  all  we  can."  *  Now, 
if  the  principle  were  a  sound  and  gobd 
one,  be  should  be  ^ad  to  know  why  t|te 
right  hoD.  gentleman  bad,  in  another  case, 
acted  on  a  very  different  principle?  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  one  body  of 
persons  dealing  in  a  necessary  of  life, 
should  be  favoured  more  than  another 
body  occupied  in  the  selfsame  trade  ?  Was 
it  for  the  oenefit  of  the  consumer  ?  If  it 
was,  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  must  carry 
the  principle  further.  He  must  repeal,  at 
once,  if  it  were  possflMe,  the  enthre  duty 
on  coals.  The  consumer  would  then 
indeed  be  considerably  benefitted ;  aiid  no 
party  would  have  just  cause  for  complaint. 
Let  the  right  hon*  gentleman,  in  le^is* 
latingonthis  question,^ not  confine  htm-* 
self'to  one  party.  Let  him  consider  not- 
only  the  situation  of  the  inUmd  coal  trade, 
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but  At  irtale^dftOyOf  ttecMltrad^inthe 
north.  It  milt  be  known  to  aU»  that  the 
aoiUiefQ  owners  bad  coaU  of  Tsrioiu  de- 
•criptioosi  many  of  diem  of  an  inforior 
.-^oautjry  and  whioh  fetched  an  inliBrior 
price— jiMt  at  was  ihe  case  with  inland 
coals— but  they  paid  on  those  inferior 
coab  precis^y  ihe  saaM  duty  as  was  levied 
«n  the  best  that  caiii04o  nmrket.  Kow^  If 
ihe  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  to  bring 
into  coikipetition  with  a  «>od  artide  a 
^(M>niiBodity  of  inferior  quauty,  there  cer- 
jtaioly  ought  to  be  an  equal  portion  of  tax 
taken  off,  so  as  to  reduce  the  two  articles 
io  something  Hke  a  level. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  obsenred^ 
-4hat  the  interests  which  had  grown  m 
wder  the  existing  coal  system  were  soon 
as  to* prevent  him  nrom  proposing  apian  by 
which,  on  this  point,  an  act  of  general 
veMtf,  and  of  strict  justice  to  the  whole 
^country,  might  be  effected.  He  had, 
liowever,  yet  to  lemn  what  those  interests 
were.  The  genend  interests  of  the  public 
surely  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to.  any 

Crticular  interest;  and,  when  the  right 
n.  gentleman  spoke  .of  particular  inter- 
ests, he  amst  have  repoUected,  that  tbey 
had  only  sprung  ep,'  under  the  present 
duties,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
-•abject  of  the  introduction  of  inland  coals 
-bad  always  attracted  the  attention  of  die 
'xirtheili  ^coal-owners  (  and  they  had  con- 
•tantl^  resisted  any  attempt  to  bring  those 
coals  into  the  market,  by  the  operation  of 
«ny  measure  that  would  act  as  a  protect- 
ing duty.  To  prove  that  government  had 
ialwa3rs  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye,  the 
looal  coasting  trade,  the  hon.  baronet  read 
sm  extract  from  the  letter  of  li  gentleman 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  in 
*wliich,  and  after  several  prefatory  obser- 
vations, hededftred,  that  *' the  cosl-owners 
fiad  been  taught  that  government  woukl 
never  cease  to  protect  tne  coasting  trade.** 
He  also  cited  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward  to 
the  secretary  of  the  coal  trade,  in  which 
ihat  gentleman  stated  **that  stations 
Hhoold  be  apoointed,  and  duties,  equal  to 
the  coastiAg  auties,  levied  on  inland  coal.'' 
-This  clearly  showed  the  existence  of  a 
feeing  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
that  the  northern  owners  were  likely  to 
be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  inland 
coals;  except  under  certain  regulations. 
The  -ri^t  ^oui  gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  usuess,  unmeaning,  and  preposterous 
«estrictibn  on  the  Importation  of  inland 
cei^,  which  -operatea  as  a  prohibition. 
Heagrecd  wkb  the  right  hon.  genlletnaoy 


that  it  did  ^uporBXend  a  prriiibitioa ;  atkl 
it  might,  he  conceived^  be  removed  at  the 
pcesent  momsnt,  an  equivalent  relief  beiog 
granted  to  the  narthecn  owners.  In  1 805, 
as  a  protection  to  the  sea-borne  coal,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  charge  a  duty  of 
lOi.  2ri.  a  ton  on  coals  of  a  certain  quality, 
brought  by  the  canal,  which  was  equal  to 
the  duty  e£  9#.  4dL  a  chaldron  paid  on  sea- 
bornecoals.  OBthat4>ccasion,aaunatewas 
written  by  a  ri^^  hon.  gentleman  then  in 
the  Treasury,  tba  recollection  of  which 
would,  perhaps^  induce  him  to  lend  the 
northern  ^iwiieos  a  hand»  instead  of  over- 
turning that  which  ho  had  himself  assisted 
to  build  up.  la  that  minute,  dated  the 
6th  of  April,  1805,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
.man  observed  ^*  That  tbe  sale  of  coals 
brought  by  the  Grand  Junction£aoalmust, 
of  necessity,  excite  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  breupbt  sea»borne  coals  ;**  and  he  ex* 
pressed  his  confident  hope  that  the  former 
would  not  be  allowed  **  to  interfere  with 
so  valuable  a  branch  of  British  navi- 
gation." 

He  woidd  now  refer  to  certain  language 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  held  when  he  first  touched  on  tliis 
subject— ^language  which,  coming  from 
such  hiffh  autboritjr,  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  convevioff  impressisns  very  unfa- 
vourable to  a  nignly  respectable  class  of 
men.  He  could  not,  however,  briqg  him- 
self to  believe  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  declared,  that  he 
would  remit  Ss.  4i(L  per  chaldron  on  coals 
brought  to  the  London  market.  Now, 
before  he  proceeded  further,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say^  that  he  himself  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  this  reduction  of 
duty.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  that 
OMHre  should  be  taken  off;  but  he  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  measure  was  satis- 
fiictory  to  the  people  of  London.  He 
had  seen  a  seri§s  of  resolutions  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  tra- 
ders of  the  city  of  London,  who  were 
desirous  that  the  Ss.  Ad.  should  be  retain- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  improving  tlie  me- 
tropolis. The  right  hon.  gentleman,  by 
takmgoffSf.  W.  from  the  duty  on  sea- 
borne coal,  and  by  making  a  much  larger 
reduction  in  the  duty  payable  on  inland 
coal,  did,  in  fact,  introduce  a  system  of 
unjust  because  unequal,  taxation ;  because 
he  treated'  with  nmrked  difference  the 
same  commodity  coming  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  country.  The  right 
hon.   gentleman  had  confidently  sUted 
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'  that  ^*  sQch  a  regulation  woidd  hai«  a  lie- 
neficiai  effect.  It  will  put  an  ^nd  to  the 
power  which  thoae  who  engage  io  this 
trade  now  possess,  in  common  with  all 
monopolists,  to  enhance  the  price  of  coals 
be}*ond  their  fair  valueybystatiog  the  sup- 
ply, and  proportioning  it  to  ibeir  own  in- 
terests rather  than  to  the  wants  of  the 
consuiber.''  This  was  a  point,  respect- 
ing the  coal  trade,  which  appeared  to  be 
understood.  It  was  said,  that  there  was 
a  regulation  among&t  the  coal-owners 
to  limit  tlje  qaaniity  of  coals  sent  to 
London.  Now,  he  begged  leave  to  state 
to  the  committee — and  he  would,  if  ne- 
cessary, prove  the  fact  at  tUo  bar  of  the 
iioii£e,*-t1mt  there  was  no  regulation 
between  tbe  coal-^ownersi  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  quantity  of  coals  sent  to 
London.  All  the  regulations  they  en- 
tered into  had  for  tl^eir  object  to  make  the 
be&t  of  iheir  time  and  the  most  of  their 
capital  The  coals  £up plied  by  Shields 
'and  Newcastle  were  taken  frooi  56  collier- 
ies, the  property  of  150  proprietors. 
They  ga? e  etriplayment,  food  and  raiment, 
to  not  lesi  lhar>  100,000  persons.  They 
were  prohibited  by  sca-auties  from  car- 
ryipg  couJa  iuto  the  foreign  market.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  coals  was,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  trade,  annually 
wasted^  If  they  could  introduce  small 
coaU  into  ihe  London  market— -and  they 
would  answer  every  bit  a^  well  as  large—* 
it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to 
them  :  but  while  the  large  coal  was  so 
entirely  preferred  in  London,  small  coal 
could  not  be  brought  in,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  export  it.  The  only  regu- 
latfon  which  the  owners  had,  with  respect 
to  the  London  market,  was,  that  the  quan- 
tity assignable  to  the  metropolis  shoidd 
be  in  certain  proportions,  and  at  certain 
tiroes ;  but  nothing  whatsoever  existed  to 
limit  the  quantity  which  it  might  be  found 
expedient  to  send  to  the  London  market. 
The  coal-owners  were  a  little  too  far  north 
to  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest.  Those 
who  were  acouainted  with  the  colliery 
business  must  xnow,  that  the  expense  of 
the  owner  must,  in  many  respects,  be  the 
same,  whether  the  quantity  of  coal  he 
raised  was  great  or  small. .  Therefore  it 
was  clear,  that  the  more  he  shipped  to 
London,  the  greater  must  be  his  profit. 

To  prove  that  the  supply  of  coals  for 
the  London  market  was  not  so  limited  as 
to  enhance  the  price,  even  supposing  for 
argument's  sake,  that  such  a  regulation 
enlisted  as  that  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
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he  would  call  the  aiteiftlte  of  the  Houte 
to  a  document  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
For  many  years  the  price  charged  by  the 
coaUowners  had  not  been  raised.  At 
lei^^  a  rise  from  2f.  to  4s.  took  place. 
But,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  cluirge 
which  was  made  in  the  Londoo  market 
depended  on  the  coal  duties,  over  whidi 
the  coal-owners  bad  no  controL  He  held 
in  his  hand  an  account  of  the  number  of 
ships  at  market,  for  every  day  during  the 
year  162S,  and  it  appeared  from  that  do- 
cument, that  there  were  but  five  days  in 
the  whole  year,  when  the  entire  sunply  of 
coals  in  the  market  was  brougnt  up. 
There  were  on  the  first  day  of  eadi 
month,  the  following  ships  left  unsold  >^ 
In  January  250,  February  104,  March 
250,  April  126,  May  116,  June  44,  July 
72,  August  126,  September  156,  October 
97,  November  4S,  December  569.  Here 
it  appeared  that  there  wss,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  supply  of  250  ships  unsold  in 
the  market.  The  legislature  had  thought 
proper,  for  the  security  of  the  consumer 
to  appoint  certain  officers  denominated 
meters,  whose  duty  it  was,  to  see  that  the 
coals  were  properly  delivered ;  but,  it 
very  often  happened,  that,  for  want  of 
meters,  the  ships  could  not  deliver  their 
cargoes.  To  prove  this  fact,  the  hon.  Im^ 
ronet  read  an  account,  from  which  it  ap»- 
peared,  that  at  different  periods  in  the 
year  1828,  there  were  from  10  to  265  ships- 
waiting  for  meters. 

Having  stated  thus  much  in  defence  of 
the  coal-owners,  he  should  merely  state« 
that  the  object  which  he  had  in  viewt  in 
the  resolutions  which  he  was  about  to* 
propose,  was,  to  put  the  two  trades  on  an 
equality,  as  he  supposed  the  ri^ht  boa. 
gentleman  had  intenaed.  He  wished  to 
leave  untouched  a  wholesome  and  just 
principle,  that  of  equality  of  taxation,  so 
far  as  regarded  two  dealers  in  the  same 
commodity.  The  hpn.  baronet  concluded 
by  reading  the  followiog  resolutions  :— 
**  1.  That  the  present  4uties  on  coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  carried  coastwise,  or 
bv  inland  naviffation,  from  any  port  or 
place,  to  any  place  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex or  Hertford,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine, and  that  the  following  duties  shall 
be  hereafter  paid  thereon,  viz«— on  coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  in  case  such  are  usual- 
ly sold  by  weight,  4s.  6d.  per  ton.  and 
in  case  such  coals,  culm,  and  cinders  are 
usually  sold  by  measure,  6s.  per  chaldron. 
That  all  coals,  culm,  and  cinaers,  iiayigatr  - 
ed  by  the  Grandt Junction  or  Paddioatop 
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jdknAi  coming  nesr  the  st6iie»  or  post/  mt 
Orove  bank  ;  or  if  by  the  Tbamety  coin* 
ing  up  to  the  City  stone,  riiall  pay,  if 
usually  sold  by  weight,  3s.  per  ton.  and 
if  by  measure,  4«.  6d.  per  chaldron; 
Second,  that,  next  year,  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  duty  to  the  amount  of  2f.  shall 
take  place.  .  And  third,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  said  duties  be  totallyi  but 
gradually  repealed." 

The  fir^t  resolution  ha^e  been  moved, 
Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  if  he  thought 
that  any  benefit  could  possibly  arise  from 
the  lion.  b«ronet*s  ^commendation,  he 
would  be  the  yery  last  man  to  object  to  it. 
When  the  duty  on  coals  carried  coastwise 
was  first  projected,  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  were  not  so  well  known  as 
they  were  at  present.  It  was  then  felt, 
that  coals  borne  by  sea  had  a  very  great 
advantage  over  those  which  were  carried 
by  land ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  ^t 
at  that  period  the  conveyance  by  canal  was 
extremely  limited.  The  sea  was  an  open 
navigation  ;  it  afforded  advantages  not 
possessed  by  any  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  therefore  duties  were  imposed 
on  that  species  of  carriage.  In  1805, 
when  the  Grand-Jonction  canal  was  finish- 
ed, it  was  deemed  proper  to  place  a 
heavy  duty  on  coals  carried  through  that 
channeL  This  he  looked  upon  as  a  great 
injustice.  If  it  were  intended  to  place  a 
tax  on  inland  coals,  why  was  it  confined 
to  only  part  of  the  inland  trade,  whilst 
every  other  portion  of  it  was  sijufered  to 
remain  untaxed  ?  There  were  hundteds 
of  places  where  inland  coal  came  in  com- 
petitidn  with  the  sea-borne  coal.  Here 
only  it  was  excluded.  If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  repeal  the  tax  in  this 
solitary  instance, '  the  owners  of  inland 
coal  had  a  much  greater  right  to  complain 
of  injustice  than  the  northern  cod-owners 
Thia  tax  on  inland  coal  was  imposed  in 
1805.  At  that  pa«od»  the  Grand-Junc- 
tion company  had  nearly  completed  their 
und6rtakmg.  The  northern  coal«owners, 
afraid  that  inland  coftl  would  be  brought 
to  their  market  by  that  canal,  contrived, 
that  a  clause,  which  prevented  the  impor- 
tation of  such  coaly  snould  be  introduced, 
under  the  mask  of  protecting  the  revenue. 
Those  gentlemen,  not  content  with  pre- 
venting inland  coal  from  coming  into  the 
Londonmarket,asthesea^>[>aldia,  procur- 
ed the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  bill, 
whith  gave  to  their  coals  a  monopoly,  not 
merely  of  the  London  market,  but  of  the 
countryi   for  seventeen  miles  round « it. 


The  hon.  baronet  had  neglected  to  state 
the  price  of  each  sort  of  coals.  No  doubt 
he  aepended  oh  the  principle ;  but,  die 
scale  of  prices  was  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  question.  His  (Mr. 
L's)  object  was,  to  show  the  House  the 
cost  of  a  certain  quantity  of  inland  coals 
sit  Paddington,  the  cost  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  seM>ome  coal  in  the  pool,  and  then 
to  prove,  that  the  freight,  charges,  and 
king's  duty  were  far  heavier  on  the  in- 
land than  on  the  sea-borne  coal.  The 
freiriit  and  othier  small  charges  on  Stewart 
or  WallVend  coals,  as  compared  with  the 
prime  cost,  was  as  II  to  17 ;  and  on 
Staffordshire  coals,  as  29i  to  18.  The 
amount  of  king's  duty  and  other  trifling 
charges  on  Newcastle  coals,  was  as  IS 
to  17;  on  inland  coals,  including  the 
London  duty,  it  wasaslDto  18.  So  mat  on 
both  these  heads  of  charges,  as  compared 
with  the  prime  cost,  the  mland  coals  were 
taxed  infinitely  more  than  the  sea  coals. 
The  charge  tor  tonnage  on  the  inland 
coals  was  also  worthy  of  notice.  On  a 
quantity  of  coals,  which  cost  18/.,  the  ton- 
nage cnarge  would  be  80/.  or  31/.,  being 
168  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle. No  person  neeos  be  surprised  at.the 
small  quantity  of  inland  coal  introduced 
to  the  London  market,  from  the  year  1807 
to  the  year  1815.  During  that,  period, 
only  50,000  tons  had  been  navigated  be- 
yond the  stone  iniord  Clarendon's  Pftrk. 
in  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  there  were  4,859 
tons  of  inland  coal  brought  to  the  London 
market.  In  1821  1,859  tons;  in  1822, 
912  tons :  in  1828,  ^8  tons.  Some,  ap- 
prehensions were  entertamed,  that  the 
mcilities  afforded  by  the  Grand-Junction 
canal  would  operate,  most  prejudicially 
against  the  northern  coal-owners  byad* 
mittin^  .  the  importation  of  a  .  large 
quantity  of  inland  coal .  to  the  London 
market;  but  he  would  ask  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  that  work  had  not  been 
more  advantageous  to  them  than  to  any 
other  body  of  men  ?  Theyfhad  an  op* 
pbrtunity  of  sending  their  coals  irom  the 
Thames  to  the  interior  by  that  channel, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  use  waggon 
carriage ;  whidi  was  for  more  expensive  ? 
They  had  thus  an  exclusive  monopoly 
through  a  country  extending  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  miles.  The  hon.  baronet'^ 
constituents  stood,  therefore,  in  a  muQh 
better  situation  than  his  (Mr.  L*s)'did. 
It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the 
northern  cpal-owijiers  had,  .and  probably 
alwaytf  would  bavci' an  unvarvinff  demand 
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fbr  their  coab  for  domeftie  purpofei--4i 
tBstter  of  no  Binall  importance.  Theooal 
pKoprictoif  of  the  north,  even  nn- 
der  the  drcnmsUnoes  of  which  they 
Gompfaunedi  wonld  have  an  overpoweriaff 
adrantage  orertbe  inland  proprietort,  and 
one  iduch  the  latter  would  never,  pro- 
-bablybe  abb  to  aarmount.  With  the 
daty  rediioed,as  it  waa  to  boi^v  even  re- 
duced stiU  further,  the  inland  coals  could 
•Beier  oome,  in  any  great  qoantity,  into 
the  market  of  London  i  nor  did  the  in- 
land proprietoa  knagiae  that  hi  the  long 
run,  tiiey  ooaid  reiiit  the  mdual  re- 
duction of  the  dotf  on  cow  Iron  the 
■aorth.  He,  for  hamael^  spoke  widsout 
IhesmaUest  Mm>nal  interest ;  «nd,so  fiu*, 
K^as  df&rently  circuautanced  from  hon. 
Mendiors  on  the  odier  side,  who  wodd 
be  likely  to  address  the  committee  upon 
^dmaul^^*  He  ihould  certainly  sit  down 
by  opposing  the  proposition  m  the  hon. 
baronet« 

'  The  Chmneeiidr  ^  thi  E^cd^equer  naid^ 
iie  felt  himself  bound,  in  Justice  to  the 
lion,  baronet  opoesite,  and  bis  Intnds,  to 
:0ay  a  few  worcn  in  explanation  of  the 
-remsirk  attrR>uted  to  him  on  n  former 
«veoing.  The  words  quoted  against  hkn» 
«s  f  monopolies,  were  correct;  hot  the 
«plrit  of  them  had  been  a  little  austakea. 
They  had  been  used,  he  beilieved,  with 
reference  to  seme  port  of  a  petition,  com- 
-plaining  of  combination,  presented  by  one 
of  the  hon.  members  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
ulon ;  -certi&inly,  without  any  intention  of 
•basting Afllur upon indvriduais.  Because, 
-m  fiiot,  If  the  legislature  had  -given  the 
'aorthmi  coal-owoera  a  practi^mono- 
•poly,  no  one  codid  blame  them  for  arail- 
nff  theiQselfes  of  it.  All  he  had  said  was 
^s— that  if  they  hadby  law  the  practical 
^#er  #f  a  monopoly,  laight  It  not  be  fit 
aoaltet  the  %tate  of  the  kiw,  whether  th^ 
«ctdaily  tnttde  use  of  tlml  power  or  not  i 
'WMi  respect  to  the  eduction  which  he 
liad  proposed  In  the  du^  upon  inland 
t)oal,  he  was  'desifousi  in  fact,  only  to 
rebtAfy  a  kind  of  mbtake  that  had  been 
>commi«ted«  The  existing  law  restricted 
^  importation  of  inland  cold  into  Lon- 
don to  annimlly  50,000  tons.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  law  thought  that,  with 
safety  to  the  northern  Interests,  50^000 
tons  might  actually  be  admitted :  but  the 
^duty  which  this  coal  paid  prevented  50,000 
tons,  or  a  tenth  part  of  50,000  tons,  from 
being  sent ;  so  tnat,  in  fact,  it  made  the 
resoiwon  as  to  the  quantity  which  might 
xeme  idtogether  nugatoryi  and  imposed 
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a  baidsh^  which,  It  was  evident,  the  le- 
gisUtnre  had  not  intended.  The  hen. 
baronet  said,  that  the  reason  the  inland 
eoai  could  not  bear  a  hi^  duty  was,  its 
inforier  quidity ;  and  that  if  the  duty  upon 
it  was  to  be  lowered,  it  ought  also  to  be 
lowered  upon  the  inferior  sea  coal,  which 
paid  the  same  duties  at  present  as  the 
dearest  coal  at  mafket.  But,  there  were 
reasons,  independentof  its  quality,  why 
thetidmid  com  could  not  bear  high  dutpr ; 
namely,  the  heavy  tonnage  which  it  paid, 
for  instance,  to  the  canal  companies — a 
charge  from  which  the  northern  coal  was 
alto^ther  free.  And,  afrer  all,  what  was 
it  tluit  the  northern  coal  proprietors  were 
alarmed  at?  Could  their  London  sale 
of  1,400,000  chaldrons  a  year  be  much 
endangered  by  an  inland  sde  of  50,000 
tons?  In  foct,  their  demand  had  been 
rather  Incseasing  ever  since  the  peace; 
and  now  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  of 
price  to  the  consumer,  unless  the  consumer 
was  defeated  by  some  combination  which 
the  legislatttre  was  practically  unable  to 
resist.  Thev  had  a  growing  market,  and 
a  reduced  duty ;  and  what  more  coald 
they  well  desire  i  The  right  hon.  gentle-- 
man  sat  down  with  observing,  that  he 
certainly  could  not  ^o  the  length  of  pledg- 
ing himself  to  get  nd  of  the  coast  duties 
on  coals  within  the  next  three  years,  be- 
cause, iddependeot  of  any  question  of 
policy,  the  revenue  coidd  not  afford  to 
lose  the  money.  He  could  not,  at  pre* 
sent,  spare  900,000?.  a-year.  It  was  pos^ 
sible  he  might  be  wrong  in  his  view  of 
the  best  m^  of  dealing  with  the  surplus 
wluch  the  country  had  disposeable ;  but 
•he  could  not  assent  to  a  |N>oposal  which 
would  go  to  destroy  the  whole  foundation 
lie  had  bmtt  upon.  For  these  reasons, 
he  objected  to  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
baronet. 

Mr.  CuthbcH  BUistm  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  any  oombhiation  among  the  coal- 
owners  of  the  north,  and  trusted  that  no 
one  would  continue  to  impute  it  to  th^n^ 
after  jthe  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
disavowed.  The  reduction  proposed  by 
thechanoellor  ofthe  Exchequer,  in  the 
duty  upon  inland  coal,  seemed  to  him  not 
to  be  justified  upon  mj  sound  principto. 
The  fluctuation  which  took  place  in  the 
price  of  coals  in  the  London  market,  arose 
out  of  causes  with  which  the  pit-ownem 
had  nothing  to  do.  They  arose  almost 
entir^y  in  VttB  pool,  and  might  be  checked, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  oy  a  change  of 
the  city- regubtions*         .^      '    i"    ^ 
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.St  Mm  WrwUtdty  ma  toity  10  ari» 
an  oppoiiiion  todiecbaQoellorortlieEx- 
cbeqiiei^t  intentiott  in  fatvour  of  the  inland 
coei,  becaoae  moat  of  the  peraoni  inters 
eatedin  that  proposed  meaanre  had  left 
town,  not  antieipttting  any  reaiatance  lo 
it.  At  preaent,  the  Houae  wonld  aee 
that  the  dot  j  on  inhuid  coal  ameonted  to 
m  prohihitioo ;  for  auch  a  ooantity  aa  900 
or  1,900  tona  tn  a  jear  could  baYeno  Tiav 
to  general  cooaumption,  and»  in  iaet»  waa 
only  bnNight  u>  Londonfor  ctf  tain  apectfic 
ni»poaee.  Sorely^  if  there  wm  any  likeii* 
hood  of  combhuUion  among  the  coal* 
owneia  of  the  north,  the  trne  way  to  de- 
fiBOtitmsyto  give  every  facilitY  to|the 
inland  coal-ownera ; .  among  whom  the 
made  oi  woiicing  made  combination  im* 
peaaiUe.  He  admitted,  that  very  little 
of  the  inland  coal,  under  any  circum- 
atanoet,  would  come  into  the  London 
maritet ;  but  it  waa  fair  to  the  coal-owner, 
aa  wdl  aa  Ibr  the  advantage  of  the  am* 
amner,  that  it  riiould  have  the  power,  up 
to  n  certain  point,  of  coming  there.  At 
pteaeot,  however,  the  Staffordahire  pr»» 
prietora  were  actually  in  apprehaaaion 
that  the  northern  ownera  would  not 
flwreljrkeep  poaaeaaion  of  London,  hot 
cearoete  with  them  in  their  own  marketa. 

Mr.  ShtaH  WorOey  aaid,  that. the 
noftliem  coal-ownara  aaked  fbr  noadvan* 
tage  over  the  inland  proprietora,  except 
tlus  advantage  which  they  had  received 
fiom  nature.  Th^had  the  beat  article 
to  aell,  and  the  cheapest;  and  all  they 
required  waa,  to  be  let  alone  with  it.  Thay 
aaked  for  no  dutiea  to  be  imnoaed  upon 
eiherB;  they  only  widted  to  be  relieved 
from  unreaB<mable  dutiea  whidb  wero  im-» 
peaed  ^on  themsdvea.  Kow,  hon.  ffea- 
Uemen  talked  of  the  antiquity  of  raoBC 
dutiea.  Certainly,theyhadilaMedagreat  deal 
toe  long  :  but  would  any  one  argue  that 
they  bad  ever  been  impoaed  upon  any 
thing  like  a  principle  of  trade,  or  with 
any  other  view  than  that  of  extracting 
reveane  from  a  commodity  which  waa 
SBppoaed  to  be  well  oidcalated  to  afbrd 
it/  .  Waa  the  Houae  aware  thatthe  ave*» 
rage  prioa-  of  coala  waa  Idn  a 


LeC  the  reatrielioli  be  tahan  off :  btti  thaa^ 
if  the  aea  coal  coald  |^  cheaper  than  U» 
inland  coal  to  Berkahira  or  Ovfardriiifey 
whv  so  .atach  the  belter  for  the  conanaMr, 
and  the  inland  coal-ownar  ought  not  to 
complain*    Let  the  dutiea,  which  now 
preaaed  unfairly  upon  the  northern  paa» 
pnetora,  be  taken  off,    and  they  wooM 
realize  the  apprehenaion  of  the  inland 
owner»— they  would  aupply  those  fdacea. 
The  propositioD,  that  the  mUmd  coal  waa 
entitled  to  pay  aleaadaty  inLoadonthao 
the  aea  ooal,  becanae  it  caaoe  ao  lawn  hy 
amote  diargeable  read,  and  becanae  tbei^ 
were  mote  expensea  in  brtngiagit,  waa 
one  o£  the  most  extraordinary  to  whiaii 
ha  had  ever  liatened.    Upmi  exactly  the 
aame  principle,  a  tax  might  be  hud  npoa 
Kent  or  Emok  wheat,  to  balance. tha  ad* 
ditional  coat  which  attmded  wheat  caoM* 
ins  from  Yorkshire.    This  cevtaiafy  ^vaa 
a  little  opposed  to  the  doctrinaa  of  free 
trade ;  but,  if  the  cousae  waa  to  be  takanr 
with  regard  to  one  artide,  he. hoped  it 
woijdd  be  takea  with  reapect  to  anotheat 
and  that  the  Easex  wheat  weald  bechar|ed 
with  a  duty  for  the  beneit  of  Yerkihnre* 
But,  in  fact,  he  knew  what  had  led  tba 
chancelier  of  the  Exchequer  to  thia  aaea^ 
aare  in  fovour  of  the  inland  oeaiowaeiib 
The  ri^  hoD.  gentleman  bad  been  mided 
by  a  cry  of  monopoly  in  the  north ;  where 
the  proprietora  cartsjoly  hadamonopoly, 
for  they  had  an artide  which  couMnaver • 
be  driven  out-  of  the  market.    It  oeuUI^ 
not  be  aappoaed  that^he  coal  proprieiofa 
of  the  nortn  were  afraid  of  the  chaacettor 
of  the  Exchf  quer'a  measure .  at  preaent ;  - 
but  ther  were  afraid,  and  fairly  a(^  of  the  • 
principie  on  which  it  proceeded.     Tba* 
meaaore,  at  thia  moment,  coald  do  the* 
sea  caal*ownera  no  hurt;  but  ciream«>- 
stanoea  might  arise  under  which  it  wooM 
do  them  hurt.    At  preaent,  take  the  pre^ ' 
posed  duty  off,  and  the  inlstfid  coala  wodd  * 
not  come ;  but  the  duly  waa  taken  off  ttp' 
cover  the  greater  expenae,  to  the  inland- 
coal^  of  carriage.    Suppose  a  war,  erthe' 
rumour  of  a  war,  which  doubled  the  fraMii ' 
and  inaoraaea  of  the  aea  coal— in  wnaa 
aitoatSon  would  thoae  who  dedt  in  It^atand 
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total  repeal  of  it  would  confer  on  the 
western  counties,  where  all  enterprlie  in 
mtnufactuse  Vts  checked  at  present  by 
the  weight  of  these  unequal  duties.  He 
coold  not  determine  whether  or  not  the 
^an  of  reduction  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  was  the  best  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  a  gradual 
and  total  repeal. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  the  argument 
had  been  almost  entirely  conducted,  as  if 
it  only  referred  to  a  struggle  or  competi- 
tion between  the  Staffordshire  and  the 
northern  coal-owners  about  the  monopoly 
of  the  London  inarket.  The  fact  was, 
that  there  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  any  such  question.  There  was 
no  jcotaipetition,  there  could  be  none,  be* 
tween  the  two  classes  of  coals ;  so  great 
were  the  natural  advantages  on  one  side. 
As  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
the  committee  had  only  to  notice  what 
was  the  e£^t  of  the  competition,  slight 
as  it  was,  which. ahready  existed.  Ilie 
nocthern  coals  which  came  into  the  ports 
of  London  ascended  the  Thames,  charged 
with  all  these  extraordinary  and  unequal 
duties,  as  high  as  the  stone  at  Staines; 
they  went  on  to  Windsor,  and  even  as 
far  as  Reading,  where  they  met  the  inland 
coals,  charg^  with  no  duty  whatever.. 
Now,  let  the  committee  observe  the  re- 
sult of  this  conflict.  The  inland  coals 
could  not  keep  the  markets  into  which 
the  northern  coals  entered,  charged  with 
the  heavy  duties,  and  the  extrMrdinary 
expense  of  freight  incurred  in  ascending 
the  Thames  ;  but  they  were  pushed  back 
into  their  own  domicile,  where  alone  they 
could  get  and  keep  any  steady  rate  of 
consumption.  A  ffood  fire  was,  doubtless, 
a  very  comfortabw  thing :  but,  was  not 
plenty  of  light  also  a  very  comfortable 
thing  ?  For  his  part,  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  choice  with  him,  -  he  could  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  preferring  light  to  fire.  He 
WQgld,  therefore,  prefer  the  repeal  of.  the 
window-tax  to  the  repeal  of  the  coal 
duties,  ^t  was  difficult  to  manage  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  with. the  chaoceJlorof 
the.  Exchequ^.  He  well  recollecled  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey,  saying,  on  a 
foriDer  occasion,  with  re^ct  to  the  coal 
duties,  that  he  had  a  substitute  topropote 
in  his  pocket,  but  he  would  not  take  it 
out,,  for  fear  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, should  not  only- retain  the. tax,  hat 
add  the  substitute  to  it*  In  all  proba- 
bility, that,  substitute  was  a  duty,  at  the 
pit's  mouth ;   and  if  so,  he  advised  all^ 
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sides  to  Join  in  exptessfaig  fhehf  intent 
at  the  remission  of  any  part  of  the  duty ; 
for,  assuredly,   nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  eoab»ownerB,  * 
whether  in  Stafibrdshire  or  Northunber-  • 
land,  than  the  duty  at  the  pit's  mouths 
Therefore,  though  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  repeiu  of  some  tax  of  more 
general  and  impartial  operation,  and  the  . 
abolition  of  which  would  have  been  more  ' 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  ■ 
he  advised  the  committee  to  rest  content- 
ed, rather  than  put  the  question  in  danger, 
by  pressing  his  right- hon.  friend  too  far.    . 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  would  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  rqpeal  of  either  the  ^ 
window  or  malt  duty. .  He  could  net  com- 
pliment either  the  justice  or  the  p<^y  of . 
this  repeal.    It  appeared  to  him  to  l>e  as 
objectionableto  proceed  by  favour;  in  the 
repeal  of  taxes,   as  in  their  imposition. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  seeroea  in  this . 
a£Eur  to  have  acted  as  if  he  had  a  surploa  < 
revenue  of  I00,00(tf.  with  which  he  actu--^ 
ally  did  not  know  what  to  do.    It    was  • 
true  that  this  was  originally  a  very  unequal  * 
tax ;  but,  how  long  had  it  continued?  For 
more  than  a  century.   Capital  had  accoas- « 
modsted  itself  in  the  mean  time  to  the  - 
tax,  and  that   capital  would  produce  as  / 
much  in  the  western  counties  as  it  woiild 
in  the  northern  at  this  or  any  other  time. 
If  the. chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
able  to  remit  I00,000i.  of  the  public  taxesy  i 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  could  have  • 
no  more  right  to  the  repeal  than  the  rest  > 
of  the  country.    As  to  tne  boon  intendi^ . 
for  the  western  counties,  i»  remitting  . 
the  duty  on  sea-borne  coal,  he  must  look  > 
at  it  with  suspicion.    It  was  intended  as  a 
trap  to  catch  the  worthy  gentlemen  who 
were  connectdl  with  those  counties :  and  . 
if  the  bait   should    take,    undoubtedly  it  > 
must  be  a  desirable  thing  for  the  right  hoo« 
gentleman.    For,  though  those  counties, 
were  not  flowing  with  coals  and  iron,  they . 
were  abundantly  flowing  with  members  of. 
parliament:  ;the.  population  of.  Cornwall,  t 
which  was  little  more  than  200,000,  ren  . 
turning  more,  members    than  York/  and. 
Laocast^,  witli.  two  millions  of  pc^ople. 
But  why  riiould  the  House  proceed  in  the 
repeal  of. taxes. by  parallela; of  latitude 
andjongitude.  Instead  of  the  great  ,prin* 
ciples,.of  justioe  policy,  akidfree  trade?  i  ■. 

Mr.  iV.  Calvert  objected.to  the  strange^ 
proposition  of  the  noble  lor^  that,  because « 
a  tax  of  most  unjust  imjiosition  had  con^  , 
tinned  for  along  tii^e,  it  waa  not,  there- . 
fore  1^  leas  proper  subject  focjrepeaL    Hoi 
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prejEMfijei  the  i^(ml  of  tbe  coal  daties  to 
that  of  tlie  remfUDiDg  window  tax^  which 
wai  paid  chiefly  by  ihe  rich ;  and  hoped 
to.see  the  coal  duties  entirely  done  away. 

Mn  Trematfne  supported  the  resolu- 
iioos. 

Sir  T0  LeMridge  pressed  for  the  repeal 
oidie  malt  or  window  tai^,  in  preference 
to  the  du^  on  coals,  and  complained » in 
atrong  tems  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
the  ^proprietors  of  coal  pits* 

Mr,  tambiOH  said,  tb^t  Jutving  a  great 
jmsoofll  interest  in  the  present  question 
—a  much  «reater  intere^  perh^,  than 
any  of  the  bon.  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded him-^he  certainly  would  best  con- 
sult ]uM  pwn  feelings  by  remaining  entirely 
sileqt.  He,  however,  rose  in  consequence 
of  some  observations  that  had  been  made, 
to  state  a  few  fapts^  in  justification  of  the 
piropriietorff  of  coal  mines  in  the  North. 
He  was  induced  to  do  so  in  consequence 
of  wb^t  ha4  fallen  from  the  chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer,  and,  191  still  stronf^r  terms 
from  the  bon.  baronet  below  hun.  He 
would  state,  in  tbe  name  of  those  gentle- 
oseo,  that  thore  wi^  po  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  charge,  that  tbe  proprietors 
of  coal  mines  in  the  North  had  entered  into 
any  combination  to  limit  the  supply  of 
coals  in  the  London  market.  Whatever 
xesolutions  they  had  entered  into  were  not 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  supply,  but 
for  tbe  purpose  of  insuring  to  tbe  citv  of 
London,  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of 
coals,  at  every  season  of  tbe  year.  In  con- 
firmadoniof  tne  truth  of  that  assertion  he 
would  appeal  to  the  increased  supply  of  each 
year.  On  every  market  day  there  were 
more  ships  in  the  river  than  there  were  pur- 
chasers. Tbe  proprietors  of  the  coal*nunes 
in  the  North  looked  not  for  monopoly — 
they  disclaimed  all  monopoly— they  never 
aspired  to  it^the  existence  of  monopoly 
was  as  odious  in  their  eyes,  as  in  the  eyes 
of  any  member  in  tliat  House.  The  mo- 
nopoly which  had  been  created,  had  been 
created  by  the  government,  for  its  own 
purposes,  and  not  to  serve  the  proprietors 
of  coal-mi^es.  Those  gen^emen  did  not 
seek  to  retain  any  monoply.  All  they 
asked  for  was  a  dear  stage  and  no  favour. 
They  wished  to  bring  coals  to  the  London 
market  on  fair  terms.  He  thought  it  was 
bard  that  those  sentlemen  sbouhiDe  driven 
out  of  the  London  market  without  haying 
an  opportifni^y  affprded  to  them  of  export- 
ing their  coals  to  foreign  ports.  There 
were  no  less  than  400,000  chaldrons  of 
inferior  coala  allowed  to  rot  in  the  North 
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because  they  could  nqtbeexported  abroad, 
in  consequence  ofthehigh  rate  of  duties  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  If  these  coals 
couid  be  exported,  instead  of  going  to 
utter  waste,  they  would  bring  in  a  fair  re-* 
turn  to  the  owners— while  the  exportation 
of  the  article  would  employ  a  number  of 
ships,  and  many  thousand  of  seamen. 
Tbe  hon.  member  concluded  by  disclai- 
ming upon  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of 
xoal-mmes  in  tbie  North  all  idea  of  mono- 


'% 


r  r.  Acland  fupported  the  plan  ofth^ 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  hoped 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  coal  duties, 

Mr.  Mone^  said,  tfoere  were  two  points 
to  which  he  hoped  the  attention  of  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  would  be  directed. 
The  first  was,  the  important  of  the  coal- 
trade  as  a  nursery  for  seamefi,  and  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  navy.  The  other  was  Uie  advan-< 
.tages  experienced  bv  the  port  ofLondoD 
from  the  quantity  of  ballast  which  was  t^ 
ken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  for  the  use 
of  the  colliers  on  their  homeward  voyasef . 
He  trusted  that  care  would  be  taken  Uiat 
nothing  in  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
resolutions  would  afiect  either  of  theae 
important  tppics. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  thought  tbe  coaT-tra^ 
had  a  paramount  claim  to  relief,  and 
trusted  that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would,  whenever  the  opportunity 
should  occur,  extend  it  as  far  as  possible 
beyond  what  was  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridges  said,  an  boa. 
baronet  had  been  mistaken  in  supposii^ 
that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty 
was  consiidered  by  the  city  of  London  as 
a  trifling  matter.  The  reason  which  had 
induced  them  to  wish  that  some  part  of 
the  Loudon  port  duty  should  be  retained, 
arose  from  their  wish  to  embellish  and  im« 
prove  the  city  by  widening  streets  and  tur- 
ning corners;  to  which  purposes  the  sums 
raised  by  those  duties  were  applied. 

Alderman  IVood  begged  it  might  be 
upderstood,  that  the  reduction  in  the  duty 
was  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  not 
confined,  as  had  been  stated,  to  the  coal 
owners.  It  had  already  had  an  effect, on 
the  bargains,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  tbe  public  would  be  benefitted  tp  tbe 
whole  extent  of  the  Ss.  W. 

Hie  committee  then  divided  pn  the 
first  resolution;  for  the  resolution  5I 
Against  it  83.  On  the  second  resoluuoa : 
for  the  resolution  54  Against  it  80.    On 
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the  Cbfrd  retolutioD  s  for  the  resoluOoo  60 
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Friday f  April  2. 

Silk  Trade  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
LiverpooHose  to  move  the  second  readini^ 
of  this  bil].  The  meastire,  he  observed, 
was  one  of  great  importance;  but,  the 
nbore  he  considered  the  subject,  the 
more  he  was  satisfied  that  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  change  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  country.  He  had  been 
one  of  those  who  formerly  entertained 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  a 
competition  in  certain  roanuractures,  but 
more  mature  consideration  had  convinced 
him  of'  the  impolicy  of  any  restriction 
whatever.  If  it  were  possible  for  their 
lordships  now  to  have  any  apprehension 
of  injury  from  allowing  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  silk  manufactures,  that 
apprehension  would,  he  trusted,  be  re-* 
moved  on  learning,  that  in  conseouence 
of  the  chanee  in  the  law  proposed  to  be 
made  by  this  bill,  new  silk  manufactures 
were  likely  to  be  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Arrangements, 
he  understood,  were  making  at  Manches- 
ter for  the  introduction  of  this  manufac- 
ture, which  would  give  employment  to 
'  80,000  or  40,000  persons.  Indeed^  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  being  able  to  compete 
with  foreigners,  without  the  protection 
derived  from  prohibitory  laws.  The  princi- 
ple of  free  trade,  on  which  the  bill  was 
formed,  would  put  the  silk-manufacture 
on  a  fair  footing;  it  was  that  of  the 
quid  pro  ouo  ;  for  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, while  it  did  away  with  the  prohibitory 
system,  and  admitted  the  foreisn-manu- 
rocture  article  under  a  protecting  duty.  The 
impolicy  of  prohibitions  was  now  too  ob- 
vious to  be  questioned.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  foreigners  would  always 
obtain  a  superiority  in  some  branch  of 
manufacture  or  other,  and  this  was  not 
to  be  regretted.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  other  countries  should  not  improve 
as  we  improved ;  for  such  redprocal  im- 
provement was  advantageous  to  all  par- 
ties. Looking,  however,  at  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture on  the  extensive  scale  in  which 
it  was  prosecuted  in  this  country,  in  all 
its  branches,  he  saw  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  competition  of  the  English  ma- 
nufacturer would  not  be  successful.    In- 


deed, after  the  inquiries  which  liad  beea 
made,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the 
present  bill  would  have  a  beneficial  eEeUt 
on  the  trade  of  the  country.  -  When  the 
measure  was  first  introduced,  it  was  in- 
tended that  thp  prohibition  on  importai^* 
tion  should  cease  at  the  same  period  that 
the  reduction  of  the  dut^  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial commenced ;  but  it  had  since  been 
thought  reasonable,  that  the  madufacturcfr 
should  have  the  start,  by  being  allowed 
the  reduction  earlier.  Such  were  the 
principal  grounds  on  which  the  present 
bill  had  been  brought  forward.  His  ma« 
jesty^s  government  might  have  easily  in* 
trodfuced  measures  more  generally  popu- 
lar ;  but  what  they  looked  to  in  this  war, 
the  establishment  of  sound  principles,  and 
the  laying  the  foundation  of  a  just  com- 
mercial system.  He  concluded  by  mor- 
ing,  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdawn  concurred 
most  completely  in  the  views  which  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
had  expressed.  Thev  were,  indeed,  th6 
same  as  those  which  he  had  himself  long 
entertained  on  the  subject.  As  to  tbfr 
last  point  on  which  the  noble  earl  had 
touched,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  pro* 
hibition  against  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign silks,  nothing  could  be  more  poll- 
tic,  or  calculated  to  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  country.  The  principle  of  prohi* 
bition  being  once  removed  by  this  bill,  ho 
earnestly  hoped  it  would  never  be  per- 
mitted again  to  have  a  place  in  the  British 
code.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  bill,  h6 
retained  the  same  sanguine  opinion  which 
he  had  formeriy  expressed.  Whatever 
apprehensions  some  indiriduals  might  en- 
tertain, he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that, 
aided  by  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the 
raw  material,  the  manufacturer  of  this 
country  would  be  able  to  maintain  his 
place  against  any  foreign  competition. 
The  only  question  on  which  there  could 
be  any  doubt  was,  that  of  the  time  to  be 
allowed  to  the  manufacturer.  As  the 
change  was  great,  it  was  certainly  but 
fiiir  that  a  sufficient  period  for  preparation 
should  be  granted. 

Irish  Tithes  Commutation  Bill.] 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdaom  said,  he  had 
some  petitions  to  present  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  to 
which  he  wished  to  draw  the  particular  at- 
tention of  their  lordships.      In  the  last 
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seMion  of  {wrliaiiieBt»  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  sapport  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
iure  introduced  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  as.  such  a  measure  had  ^been  long 
sought  for  in  Ireland ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  impartial*  in  order 
to  produce  even  a  partial  restoration  of 
tranquillity  in  that  country.  In  giving 
his  support  to  the  measure*  he  had  thought 
it  right  to  qualify  that  support  with  some 
exceptions ;  and  if  he  now  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  recal  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  objections  he  had  former- 
ly stated,  he  should  not  advert  to  any  one, 
of  the  iustice  of  which  he  was  not  con- 
vinced be  could  satiffy  the  House  and  the 
noble  earl  opposite.  He  should  first  re- 
mind their  lordships,  that  be  had  stated, 
that  the  bill  exhibited  a  prima  facie  ine- 
quality in  its  operation  on  the  parties  to 
whom  it  applied;  in  consequonce  of  which 
many  were  disinclined  to  assist  in  carrying 
it  into  effect.  A  power  was  given  by  the 
bill  of  last  session  to  increase  the  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy,  beyond  what  had 
been  received  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Tliis  he  thought  was  fair ;  because  it  was 
but  just  that  a  clergyman  should  be  al- 
lowed an  Increase,  if  he  had  received  less 
than  was  due  during  the  seven  vears ;  but 
instances  might  occur  in  which  it  would 
be  equally  just  to  give  him  less ;  and  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  inserted 
a  clause  in  the  act,  allowing  the  parishion- 
ers to  state  their  reasons  for  reducing  the 
provision.  This  reciprocity,  however, 
was  not  allowed.  Had  such  a  clause  ex- 
isted, it  would  have  taken  away  a  plausi- 
ble argument  or  just  objection,  which 
was  seldom  omitted  to  be  urged  against 
the  measure ;  namely,  that  the  parishion- 
ers, if  they  agreed  to  act  under  this  bill, 
might  have  to  pay  more,  but  it  was  im- 
possible they  coula  have  to  pay  less.  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  owing  to  any 
dulness  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  peasantrj,  or  from  that  confu- 
sion of  ideas  which  was  by  some  attri- 
buted to  them,  that  they  could  not  find 
out  tlie  justice  of  this  regulation.  They 
felt,  however,  that  they  were  shut  out 
from  n^tkmg  a  fair  bargain,  and  thought 
that  they  perceived  a  design  to  make  the 
arrangement  unfavourable  to  them. — The 
clause  which  related  to  the  machinery  of 
the  bill  was  equally  objectionable.  It  was 
impossibly  for  any  one  to  foresee  to  what 
extent  the  expense  of  executing  the  bill 
might  go ;  but,  as  the  measure,  was  alto- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  it 


waa  reasonable  to  eitped  that  the  <deff|y 
would  pay  a  share  of  that  expense.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  of  lae  burthen 
was throwif on  theother party.  Itwasthere- 
fore  by  no  means  stirpjrising,  that  thia 
part  of  the  arrangemeiit  .'should  be  re- 
garded as  imiuat,  Dpth  by  the  country: 
gentlemen  and  farmers,  who'  suffered  by. 
It.— Another  ground  of  complaint  arose 
firoib  an  obscurity  in'  the  bul,  which  it, 
would  perhaps  be  in  the  power  of  the* 
noble  earl  opposite  to  remove.  The  noble 
earl  must  be  aware,  that  nearly  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  taken  place  under 
the  bill,  had  been  made  under  a  clausa 
introduced  by  a  member  of  his  majesty's' 
government  m  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  was,  to  give  a 
power  of  altering  the  arrangenient  made, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  vestry.  It  was  un- 
derstood, that  th^  arranjB;ement  settled  at, 
the  meeting  should  be  mial ;  biit  the  re- 
sult was,  that  a  further  proceeding  was 
forced  upon  unwilling  parties.  Meaning 
only  to  come  to  a  final  settlement  at  the 
vestry  meeting,  they  foundf  that  they  were, 
obliged  to  go  on  to  something  else ;  that 
having  agreed  to  oqe  arrangement,  they^ 
were  understood  to  have  given  their  as-| 
sent  to  any  subsequent  one  which  might 
take  place.  This  provision,  which  was, 
called  the  trap  clause,'  had  given  great 
offence.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable 
that  the  matter  should  be  made  clear, 
and  all  appearance  of  unfairness  removed. 
That  the  act  containing  these  objection- 
able  clauses  would  be  amended  in  the 
present  session,  he  was  encouraged  to 
hope.  By  the  votes  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  which  were  before  their 
lordships,  he  bad,  however,  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  bill  introduced  into  that 
House  of  a  very  extraordioary  nature. 
If  that  bill  should  pass  the  other  House, 
there  would  be  proposed  for  their  lord- 
ships' adoption  a  measure,  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  was  more  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  prouerty  than  any  mea- 
sure ever  introduced  into  parliament.  It 
was  a  bill  which  he  must  believe  never 
could  pass  that  House,  or  any  assembly 
exercising  a  sound  judgment.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  session,  he  had  adverted  to 
the  three  parties  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  One  consisted  of  the  holders 
of  the  existing  tithes ;  and  he  supposed  it 
was  natural  in  them  to  wish  to  receive 
more  than  they  had  previously  done. 
The  tithe-payers  caastitutcd  "another 
party ;  and  it  was  to  be  presumed  th  at 
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tbay  would  wish  to  par  less.  The  third 
party  was  formed  of  those  who  possessed 
land  ttthe-fcee,  and  who  were  not  leg;alljr 
bound  to  pay  any  thing.  It  certainly  dia 
oectir  to  him,  that  tiiere  larked  under  the 
bilf,  a  design  to  conciliate  two  of  these 
fmrtles,  the  receivers  and  the  payers,  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker  party  who  had 
hitherto  not  been  bouna  to  pay  any 
thing.  He  had  stated  his  suspicion,  and 
Had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  the  in- 
justice of  the  course  which  appeared  to 
be  contemplated.  What  answer  did  the 
noble  earl  opposite  then  give  ?  He  said, 
that  no  compulsion  was  meditated  against 
those  who  were  not  bound  tp  pay  tithes ; 
that,  in  fact,  compulsion  wiUi  respect  to 
them  was  impossible,  as  they  were  em- 
powered to  vote,  and  no  less  than  six 
votes  were  given  them  for  their  protec- 
iioo.  He  had  no  interest  In  this  duestion ; 
but  he  could  not  express  to  their  lordships 
hig  astonishment  at  finding,  that  a  clause 
wafi  introduced  into  the  bill  before  the 
other  Houac.  which  went  to  deprive  the 
persons  to  wligm  he  had  alluded,  of  the 
SIX  votes  to  which  they  were  at  present 
entitletl,  and  to  place  the  largest  holder 
of  {property  in  the  country  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  smallest.  If  this  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  the  small  proprietors 
would  be  able  to  oat-vote  the  proprietors 
who  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  m  each  parish,  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  on  which  parliament  had  ever 
acted  in  cases  of  property ;  as,  in  the 
making  of  roads,  canals,  and  so  forth, 
the  possessors  of  one  tenth  of  tlie  pro- 
perty of  a  parish  would  be  enabled  to 
control  those  who  possessed  the  other 
nine-tenths.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
unreasonable  than  this  ? — Another  clause 
which  he  found  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Commons  was  not  less  reprehensible.  It 
empowered  any  person  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner,  to  order  to  be 
brought  before  him  the  title  deeds  of  the 
estates,  which  any  noble  lord  or  any  other 
person  might  have  in  Ireland.     Was  it 

Sossible  that  their  lordships  House,  which 
ad  always  manifested  such  a  delicate  re- 
gard to  property,  could  sanction  such  a 
dause  as  this  ?  Was  it  to  be  endured 
that  their  lordships  should  be  thus  called 
upon  to  produce  every  title  deed,  every 
scrap  of  .  paper,  connected  with  their 
property  ?  It  was  impossible  the  noble 
ord  opposite  could  give  hb  assent  to 
9uch  a  measure.  It .  was  impossible  the 
learned  lord  on  the  wooback,  who  paid 
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80  mudi  attention  to  questions  df  (mK* 
perty,  could  permit  It  to  proceed. 

The  Lord  ChaneeUot  rose  to  order.  It 
was,  he  said,  the  first  time  he  had  «*ver 
heard  the  dauses  of  a  bfil  in  progreti 
through  the  other  House  of  parliament 
made  the  subject  of  discnssion  in  thdr 
lordships'  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Lmnidcfvm  considered 
that  he  was  strictly  in  order,  as  he  was 
speaking  on  a  bill  against  which  the  peti- 
tion he  had  to  present  was  addressed. 
He  was  entitled  to  state— ftnd  he  thought 
H  but  fair  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  thus  early  to  the  subject— that 
the  measure  which  was  in  progress  in  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  so  far  from 
being  calculated  to  relieve  the  parties  com- 
plaininff  of  the  act,  would  aggravate  the 
evil  under  which  they  laboured.  But,  to 
avoid  all  dispute  on  the  question  oforder, 
he  would  put  the  case  hypothetically,  and 
say  he  unaerstood  that  so  and  so  had  been 
proposed  elsewhere,  which  would  cone 
precisely  to  the  same  thing.  He  would 
state,  that  last  year  the  average  taken  on 
the  last  seven  ^ears,  had  been  considered 
too  high,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  cor- 
rect it  by  giving  the  opportunity  of  an  al- 
teration at  the  end  of  three  years*  Not- 
withstanding this  arrangement,  it  had 
l^een  proposed,  that  when  the  average  of 
the  seven  years  should  once  be  determin- 
ed on,  it  should  be  irrevocable,  and  could 
not  be  altered  at  the  end  of  the  first  three 
years.  Such  an  enactment  as  that  he  had 
described,  their  lordships  must  perceive; 
would  be  no  relief  from  thehardsnip  com- 
plained of  last  session.  He  could  assure 
their  lordships,  that  in  stating  these  objec- 
tions to  the  measure,  he  was  actuated  by 
no  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure. He  was  most  desirous  of  seeing  it 
carried  into  efiect,  but  wished  the  objec- 
tionable clauses  of  the  bill  to  undergo 
amendment.  In  particular,  he  thought  it 
due  to  the  proprietors  not  liable  to  pay 
tithes,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
compulsion,  and  that  whatever  they  did 
towards  the  execution  of  the  measure,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  of  their  own 
free  will.  While  the  lay-holders  and  im- 
propriators of  tithes  were  not  subject  to 
compulsion  in  coming  to  an  arrangement, 
he  trusted  their  lordships  would  not  be  so 
unjust  as  to  impose  compulsion  on  those 
who  hitherto  had  not  been  bound  to  pay 
tithes,  Und  who  surely  were  entitled  t6 
remain  as  free  as  the  other  party  who  re- 
ceived the  tithes.    He  conpuded  ^ip^^ 
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MMkig  i  jpvlilioii  iigtbmi  the  Titkm  Cam- 
nnitatkm  bfll»  Urom  a  perish  in  the  counij 
ofTipperary. 

'  The  Earl  otLiwftp^  lald^  be  wwM 
•sec  be  induced  by  any  thing  the  bo^ 
Me  narqois  had  stated^  to  aalidpate  the 
diaoaMioa  wMoh  would  ptebably  regriar* 
\j  come  on,  as  to  what  aneratioMH  niiffht 
ie  proper  to  make  in  a  measorenow  d»- 
IbretbeotherHeiute.  Whenef er  thai  biM 
cametnefere  tbeh'lerdshfp^^it  wooldbe  time 
•to  consider  in  what  respect  the  bill  of  last 
jiesskm  was  defectiTe»  and  what  amende 
taseivts  it  might  require.  What  he  wished 
liaw  to  espfnn  was»  the  real  state  of  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  bill  whidi  was 
eakl  to  hate  failed.  When  he  proposed 
the  second  reading  last  year^  he  had  ob- 
served to  their  lordships,  that  neither  he 
«or  any  person  conid  expect  the  measure 
to  be  otherwise  than  Imperfect,  and  that 
nothing  more  coold  then  be  expected 
than  to  establish  the  principle.  It  was 
binder  this  impression  that  he  stated  his 
OfMon  of  the  effect  which  was  to  be  ex« 
pected  from  the  bill  last  session ;  but  that 
opinion  was  now  completely  changed. 
Many  amendments  were  made  with  a  view 
to  compulsion,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  without  compulsidn  there  would  be 
no  success.  But,  he  was  now  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  measure  had  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguhie  expectation 
which  any  person  had  ever  formed  re* 
specting  it«  He  found  that  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
parishes.  It  had  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  279  cases.  It  had  besides  been 
carried  into  effect  in  twenty-three  cases 
since  the  meeting  of  that  House,  and  fresh 
applications  had  been  made  for  thirty-nine 
arrangements.  With  regard  to  what  the 
noble  marquis  had  stated  on  the  subject  of 
the  clause,  according  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  the  clergyman  might  receive  more 
than  had  been  paid  on  an  average  of  seven 
years,  he  muM  observe,  that  the  objection 
was  far  f)-om  beb^  well  founded.  The 
reason  of  the  provision  obviously  was,  be- 
cause the  clergy  man  could  not  have  re- 
ceived more  than  his  right.  There  6ould 
therefore,  be  no  reason  for  inserting  A 
p6wer  to  give  him  less  than  his  due ;  but  ne 
might  have  received  so  much  less  than 
what  he  was  entitled  to,  that  in  common 
lostice  it  would  be  nec^nary  to  give  an 
increase.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
power  which  the  noble  marquis  regarded 
as  a  ibark  of  partiality.  The  measure  had 
i^een  carritod  into  operation  in  a  most  li- 


beral maanor  hi  fen  diocsMi^  aakl  the 
amount  per  acre  received  by  the  devgy- 
man  in  some  of  them  he  would  state.  In 
the  diocess  of  Ca^l,  he  received  1$.  Sd. 
pctr  acre ;  in  Clonfert,  6«^;  in  Elfin^  lldL ; 
m  Meath  lid*  In  sheit,  he  could  asswre 
their  krdshtps,  that  the  measure  had  auc- 
caededfiur  beyond  any  expectation  he  had 
at  first  thought  himself  warranted  in  en- 
conraging. 

The  Sari  of  Kingdon  stated  the  fact, 
that  in  one  parish  tlwre  was  no  protestant 
ohorcfa  erected,  therector  having  objected 
to  the  expense  of  751.  ayear  for  the  salary 
of  the  curate ;  and  the  consequence  wa% 
that  many  Protestants  went  to  maa^ 
rather  thn  go  to  no  place  of  worship  at 
all. 

Lord  Kmg  said,  that  after  the  many 
grants  of  public  money  for  the  erection  of 
diurchesandglebe-houses,  it  must  be  very 
mortifying  tothe  House  to  findtheir  inten- 
tion frustrated  by  those  who  ought  to 
promote  them.  He  had  heard  of  a  nier«- 
cantile  Hibcnmian  reciprocity,  but  here  waa 
a  clerical  Hibernian  reciprocity.  Waa 
the  cureof  soulsasmecureinlieland^or 
would  the  Irish  clergy  content  thems^vca 
with  a  mere  salvage  ?  Would  they  tal» 
the  fee»  and  leave  the  smner  to  work  his 
own  war  to  heaven  as  he  couldf  The 
hicX  wim  req^ect  to  the  clergy  was  as  no» 
torious  as  the  sun  at  noon  day. 

The  Sari  of  Clat€  inferred  frooi  cer* 
tain  fiicts  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
own  couDty,  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
composition  had  been  taken  too  hi^but, 
generally,  he  maintauied  the  right  of  the 
derey  to  church  pro|>erty  to  be  aa 
valid  as  that  by  whidi  their  lordships  heU 
their  esute,  and  the  measure  against 
which  the  petitioners  remonstrated  to  be 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  Choroh* 

The  Barl  of  Dom^  contended,  atM, 
though  the  clergy  might  be  legally  enti* 
tied  to  claim  the  fiillamountof  tiieff  titbe» 
the  right  couM  not  aasil]f  be  insisted 
on  after  the  statements  of  ma  noble  fUend, 
which  remained  uncontroverted.«-Histto- 
ble  friend  had  made  o«t  a  chaige  of  gross 
neglect  Was  the  unwillingness  of  a  rec- 
tor to  pay  a  curate  75/.  a  yearj  a  sufficient 
reason  to  prevent  the  buifdmgof  a  church 
and  thereby  compel  the  parishioners  to 
charge  their  religion  for  want  of  a  Protest 
tant  place  of  worship  ? 

The  Earl  of  Kmggkm  said,  there  was 
not  a  single  sutetnent  in  the  petitions  re^ 
htive  to  the  non-resideoce  and  n^lect 
of  the  clergy)  which  be  could  notesta- 
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Uish  by  evidence  at  tbelr  lordahiiM'  bar. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Uhitarian  Marriage  Relxbv 
Bills.]  Od  the  order  of  the  daj  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill, 

The  MarqniB  of  Lansdown  said,  he 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  called  their  lordships'  attention  to 
this  subject  at  any  length,  if  it  had  not 
been  intimated  to  him,  that  an  opposition 
was  intended  to  be  made  to  the  measuite 
now  before  the  House.  The  present  bill 
originated  in  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  from  the  Dissenters  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  in  which  they  com- 
plained of  the  necessity  they  were  under, 
as  the  law  now  stood,  of  taking  a  share  in 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
Co  which  they  could  not  in  conscience  as- 
sent. It  was  Uie  first  duty  cf  the  legisla- 
ture, on  civil  grounds,  to  provide  against 
the  celebration  of  clandestine  marriages  ; 
^  but,  that  being  provided  for,  it  was  most 
important  that  marriage  should  be  con- 
tracted with  that  solemnity  which  should 
give  to  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  parties,  the 
most  lasting  and  binding  obli^tion ; 
When  if  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  provide  against  clandestine  marriages, 
it  was  equally  their  duty  to  give  every  fa- 
cility which  was  possible,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  had  even  the  appearance 
ofavblation  of  conscience;  and  on  this 
ground,  their  lordships  would  find  it  ne- 
<:essary  to  adopt  the  proposition  which  he 
had  now  to  submit  to  ttem.  It  had  been 
ssiid*,  that  the  present  measure  would  in- 
clude an  alteration  of  the  Liturgy.  This 
was  not  the  time  to  discuss  wheuer  such 
an  alteration  were  desirable,  as  his  propo- 
sition left  that  part  of  our  church  service 
entirely  untoudied.  Their  lordships,  he 
was  persuaded,  would  not  think  that  per- 
sons who  were  tolerated  by  the  law,  ought 
in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  to  be  com- 
pell^  to  violate  their  consdraces,  and.be 
brouffht  into  our  churdies,  and  api>ear  to 
signi^  their  assentto  doctrines,  which  the 
law  did  not,  in  any  other  instance,  call 
upon  them  to  do.    It  was  most  important 
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commonly  called  Unitarians  migbl,  under 
certain  regulations,  be  married  in  their 
own  chapels,  they  having  previously  given 
security  for  their  publicity,  the  publiiui- 
tion  of  bans  and  the  payment  of  fees  due 
to  the  established  church*  He  should 
have  been  pleased  to  have  brought  in  a  bill 
of  a  more  comprehensive  nature,  includ- 
ing ail  dissenters  from  the  Church,  who 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  their  cofisciences 
to  concur  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  practical  benefit 
he  had  thought  it  best  to  limit  the  mea- 
sure ;  for  when  this  subject  was  formerly 
before  the  House,  it  was  said  by  those  for 
whose  authority  he  had  the.  highest  re- 
spect, that  there  might  be  trivial  objec- 
tions taken,  which  the  legislature  was  not 
bound  to  attend  to  ;  and  it  was  also  said, 
that  it  would  afibrd  facilities  to  clandes-  . 
tine  marriages.  It  was  then  said,  let  us 
see  the. case  of  the  individuals  who  have 
most  reason  to  object 'to  the  law,  and  pro- 
vide for  that.  The  bill  before  their  lord- 
ships attended  to  the  case  of  the  parties 
who,  by  the  admission  of  some  of  the 
riffht  reverend  prelates,  were  acknowledg- 
ed to.  have  roost  reason,  inforoconscientiss 
to  complsin  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  It 
was  stated,  with  a  spirit  honourable  to 
the  church,  that  the  moment  a  case  ap- 
peared, in  which  the  parties  had  conscien- 
tious objections,  there  would  be  a  dispo- 
sition to  afford  it  relief.  The  bill  went 
on  to  provide,  that  the  chapel's  of  the 
Protestant  dissenters  commonly  called 
Unitarians  might  be  registered,  and  after 
being  soregistered  for  not  less  than  a  year, 
their  marriages  might  be  celebrated  in 
them.  It  was  also  provided,  that  minis- 
ters should  be  punishable,  if  they  cele- 
brated any  marriage  contrary  to  the  act; 
and  he  should  have  no  objection  that 
transportation  should  be  the  punishment 
assigned  for  it.  Although  the  pul>lication 
of  bans  was  perhaps  the  best  security 
against  clandestine  marriages  ;  yet,  if  any 
other  should  be  thought  preferable,  such 
as  registering  the  intended  marriage,  he 
should  not  object  to  it.  Though  the  par? 
ties  to  be  relieved  by  the  bill   were  the 
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thel^giibtare  was  called  upobtoextebd  to 
them  the  required  indulgence,  and  unless 
my  noble  lord  could  contend,  that  the 
Unitarian  ought  to  be  cast  without  the 
pale  of  society,  or  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  marry,  or,  if  he  should  have 
that  permissioD,  that  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  should  be  taken  to 
subject  him  to  what  he  esteemed  a  Tiola- 
tion  of  his  conscience — unless  an^  noble 
lord  was  bold  enough  to  maintain  these 
propositions,  he  could  not  conceive  any 
objection  to  the  Unitarians  being  married 
in  the  way  proposed  by  the  present  bill. 
The  Archbishop  qfCanterimry  said,  that 
if  the  r^ief  sought  for,  was  to  be  obtained 
by  renoovinj^  the  scruples  from  one  de- 
scription of  men  to  lay  them  on  another 
—from  the  smaller  number  to  the  larger— 
from  the  Unitarian  dissenter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church<»he  should 
certainly  have  objected  to  it.  At  the 
dose  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a 
bill  was  submitted  to  their  lordships,  pro- 
ceeding on  a  very  different  principle;  for 
whatever  other  faults  it  had,  it  was  not 
charged  with  transferring  to  others  the 

frievances  which  it  assumed  to  redress. 
*o  that  bill  he  had  been  adverse ;  and  it 
was  also  opposed  by  others  of  their  lord- 
ships, and  was  ultimately  rejected.  At 
that  time  there  appeared  a  disposition  in 
the  House  to  give,  in  some  form,  relief  to 
the  Unitarians.  That  relief  could  only  be 
given  in  one  oftwo  ways— either  by  enabling 
the  Unitarians,  under  certain  regulations, 
to  intermarry  in  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship, or  by  an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land service.  To  the  last  he  objected,  and 
still  did  object ;  deprecating  as  he  did  any 
alterations  of  that  kind.  It  might  be  said 
that  it  was  onlycertain  prayers  that  were  to 
be  omitted ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  argued 
that  as  great  alterations  misht  not  be 
brought  about  by  omissions  as  by  substitu- 
tions: beadeb*,  the  omission  was  avow- 
ed to  be  in  favour  of  personswho  disbeliev- 
ed the  <loctrine  of  the  Trinity.  If  that 
measure  had  been  carried,  the  Unitarians 
were  to  have  made  use  of  that  form  so 
mutilated ;  but  it  was  r^e^ted  by  the 
Hduse,  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was.  '  The 
only  mode  of  rehef,  then,  was  by  this  bill ; 
the  two-fold  object  of  which  was  the  ease 
of  the  Unitarian  and  the  secority  of  the 
church.  ^  The'  latter  would  be  attended 
to  in  the  committee,  if  their  lordships 
should  bgree  to  the  bill  going  to  that  stage. 
Jt  had  been  s^d  that  it  was  eztraordibary 


that  thfi  flivour  should  be  grmted  to  the 
Unitarian  dissenters,  and  yet  be  refused  to 
others ;  but  the  ground  on  which  the  le- 
gislature proceeded  was  not  favour,  but  a 
regard  to  conscientious  scruples ;  and  where 
such  scruples  existed  they  certainly  were 
entitled  to  relief.  There  did  appear  some 
danger  of  clandestine  marriages ;  but  the 
consideration  which  was  due  to  conscien- 
tious scruples  outweighed  that  ol^ection. 
The  publication  of  bans  in  the  parish 
church,  when  the  usual  place  of  worship 
of  the  Unitarian  might  be  ten  miles  on^ 
would  leave  a  door  open  to  evasion,  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid.  As  to  the 
claim  of  the  Dissenters  generally,  it  was 
not  rested  on  conscience  ;  but  objections 
stated  as  essential,  were  taken  to  the  forms 
of  ceremonies,  few  as  they  were,  in  our 
church,  and  inoffensive  as  they  were  in 
principle.  He  was  friendly  to  the  second 
readinff  of  the  bill ;  trusting  that  they 
might  be  i^le  in  the  committee,  to  make 
such  restraints  and  restrictions  as  would 
make  it  a  measure  which,  while,  in  the 
first  instance  it  consulted  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  Unitarians,  should, 
in  the  second  instance,  give  the  necessary 
security  to  the  Protestant  church  at  large. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  that  no 
respect  could  be  more  sincere  than  that 
which  he  entertained  for  the  most  rever- 
end prelate  who  had  just  addressed  their 
lordships,  although,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  felt  that  he  could  not  conscienti- 
ously concur  with  the  most  reverend 
prelate  on  the  important  subject  imder 
their  consideration.  On  the  provisions  of 
the  hill  he  should  not  touch.  They  would 
be  fit  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  should  the  bill  reach  that 
stage  of  iu  progress.  His  present  busi« 
ness  was  with  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  understood  the 
principle  of  Unitarianism  at  all,  it  went 
to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And 
here  he  b.egged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had 
nothmg  to  do,  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  the  merits  of  the  doctrmes  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land he  was  bound  to  support,  without 
examining  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  or  was  not  a  part  of  its  doc- 
trines. He  belonged  to  that  church  :  he 
always  had  supported  it,  and  he  trusted 
he  always  should  support  it.  The  first 
question  that  he  had  to  ask,  was,  whether 
tne  measure  should  be  preceded  by  some 
declaration  to  remove  any  doubts  which 
might  be  entertained,  and  wh|qh  he  cer- 
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tamly  dkl  mUertaiii,  whatlier  to  deij  the 
doctrkte  of  the  Trinity  was  not  at  pretetit 
penal?  Tbe  repeal  of  the  9th  and  10th 
of  WilHam  bad»  la  that  respect,  been  nuch 
misunderstood.  It  was  supposed,  that 
the  repeal  of  those  ads  made  it  legal  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  did 
aot  believe  that  it  did  so.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  repeal  of  those  acts  ope* 
rated  at  all  u[Nm  the  commoo  law.  At 
any  rate,  the  friends  of  the  measure  ought 
to  endeavour  to  remove  all  doubt  on  uus 
subject.  That  the  acts  in  ^uestion^wese 
of  a  nature  which  rendered  it  extremely 

firoper  they  should  be  repealed,  no  man 
ivintf  would  deny ;  but  be  still  doubted, 
wheiAer  their  repeal  afiected  the  common 
law,  by  which  it  was*  a  penal  ofence  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
great  objeotion  which  he  had  te  the  bill 
was^  that  it  nrpposed  a  marriage  between 
n  member  or  the  ehurch  of  England  and  a 
Unitariaa,  to  coASult  the  conscieaoe  of 
the  latter  m  preftreoce  So  that  of  the  foiv 
mer/  It  was  evidently  impoasihle.  to 
reooncile  the  teligious  opkiiont  of  the  two 
parties.  They  wore  as  -diftreot  as  li^bt 
from  daakness.  Now,  as  to  the  existing 
legislayvie -provisions  with  renpect  to  Jeiw 
and  QiiaksM,  it  must  befiecoUected,  that, 
in  the  cases  for  which  those  provisione 
wererenaoted,  both  parties  must  be  Jews 
or  Qimken.  If,  however,  the  preseot 
prtDclple  of  granting  this  relief  where  only 
one  of  the  parties  dissented  from  the 
churchy  was  to  be  allowed,  where  would  it 
atop?  Ifit  wene  granted  to  the  Umtarians 
could  it  be  deni^  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics? Why  should  such  a  privilege  be 
{^ranted  excluiifiely  to  the  Unitariaos, 
who,  of  all  classes  of  dissenters,  disscAled 
the  tnost  widely,  from  the  doctrinsi  of  the 
churcbof  England?  Nor  had  he  less  objec- 
tion to  allow  the  marriages-made  under  sodi 
ctreumstancestobe  registered  by  ministers 
of  the  churcli  of  England.  It  was  to  make 
the  church  of  England  the  servant  and 
hand-maid  of  those  who  denied  her  first 
doctrines.  The  noble  marquis  had  stated, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  William  had 
«ven  Unitarians  the  beoefit  of  toleration. 
So  it  had.  But  what  was  given  was  only 
n  repeal  of  certain  pains  and  penalties  to 
wliidi  they  were  belbre  aubject ;  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  any  one  to  sav,  that  the  connmon  law 
was  at  all  affected  by  it. 

The  Earl  of  Uva'pool  said,  he  should 
vote  for  the  ^second  readmg :  of  the  bill ; 
but  if  it  should  come  out  of  the  oommittee 


in  i^  present  shape,  he  should  cestainly 
foel  is  his  dutjT  to  oppose  it.  He  was 
prepared  to  give  relM^  to  tJbe  Unitariano 
^uoad  Unitarians;  but  be  was  not  prepare' 
en  to  give  that  relief  iu  such  a  way  as 
should  affect  the  rishts  and  interests  and 
security  of  the  established  churcb»  Thas 
church  had  a  right  to  exoect  that  thoso 
who  beloog|ed  to  it  should  be  married  acr 
cording  to  its  ceremooiaL  Where  hodi 
parties  dissented  from  the  establishoi 
church,  as  the  Jews  and  QuaiMM»  he  saw 
BO  ofajeetioo  to  allow  a  diSbrent  ceremo^ 
nial ;  but  not  otherwise*  How  was  It  at 
present,  when  a  Catholic  SMrried  a  pro- 
Sestaat?  The  marriage  was  only  wi4 
when  it  was  nerformed  by  a  dergynian 
belonging  to  toe  religion <tf  the  states  aL 
thouj^  in  most  casesi  it  was  i^rfottned 
a  seoood  time  by  a  Catholie  priest*  He 
could  not  therefore  agree  to  a  marriage 
'being  valid  when  performed  by  a  Uoiia^ 
rian  ministar»  unless  bodi  parties  wore 
Unitarians:  nor  oOuld  be.  aflow  the  simple 
daclaration  of  the  individuals  tfaeamelvei^ 
when  shey  aupliod  for  the  license,  to  be 
snfficient.  He  thought  it  was  requisite 
that  they  should  have  a  oertificato  fioi^ 
4he  Unitarian  aainister^  that  they  were 
bona  fide  Un&arinns,  and  did  not  assnase 
the  oharacter  for  a  temposary  purpose. 
Ji  the  bill  were  so  <)ualified,  he  should 
be  ready  4o  agree  to  it ;  but  oot.othec^ 
w^se. 

The  Bishop  of  .Chetter  expressed  his 
dissent  from  the  bill,  though  he  believed 
no  noble  lord  was  more  decidedly  friendp- 
ly  than  he  was  to  the  principle  of  religioua 
toleraSion.  He  agreed^  that  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  creature  and  4ho 
Creator,  no  restriction  should  prevail,  boit 
that  it  should  be  free  as  the  air  we  breatb- 
ed.  But,  this  appeared  to  him  not  a 
question  of  religious  scruples,  but  of  civil 
jurispsudence ;  not  of  church  doctrine,  but 
of  church  discipline.  It  wcmld  be  only  to 
waste  their  lordships'  time,  wene  he  to 
■endeavour  to  shew  the  advantages  of  a 
national  and  established  religion.  Those 
advantages  had  been  proved  by  mmiy  ex- 
cellent writers;  and  among  others  by 
the  excdlent  apthor  of  ^<  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy".*an  aothor  wbo 
required  no  praise  of  hiSt  and  to  whom 
he  was  sih«  the  noble  lord  opposite  would 
be  readjr  to  pay  the  just  tnbule  of  hie 
admiration.  But,  if  it  was  dear  that  th^ 
establishment  of  a  national  religion  wm 
advantageous,  it  was  equaUy  clear,  thsit 
that  estaMishment  must  be  «|>held  a«^ 
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orotecte^  by  peculUur  right*  and  privi- 
'  i^cp.  That  marriages  should  be  celebrate 
ed  in  the  churches  of  the  establishment 
yn$  one  of  the  priTitcvei  irhich  had  been 
cooceded  to  it;  and^  Iwving  been  so  con- 
cedea  as  a  peculiar  right  and  prhUegfif  it 
ou^ht  not  to  be  taken  awaj  without  the 
aisigoment  of  valid  reasons.  Tlie  &ir  way 
of  considering  the  subject  .was,  to  see  what 
it  was»  aocoroiqg  to  the  marriage  cere^ 
inony  of  the  church  of  England,  that  the 
Unitarian  was  called  u|>on  to  subscribe, 
to  declare,  or  to'deqv.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Unitarian  was  ci|Ued  upon  to  subscribe 
his  beltrf  of  the  Scripture.  He  could  find 
no  difficulty  in  doin^  that.  But*  besides 
this,  he  was  bound,  in  the  progress  of  the 
cereiDony,  to  say,  **  With  this  rin^  I  thee 
wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  and 
with  all  my  woridly  goods  I  thee  endow : 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  But,  were  not 
these  the  woras  of  Scripture  ?  If  the 
Unitarian  beliered  in  Scripture,  what 
re^8oniU)le  objection  could  he  have  to  re- 
peat those  words  ?  He  might  affix  to 
them  what  meaning  he  pleased^  Every 
one  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  that. 
But,  how  could  those  words  be  considered 
as  d>jeet3onable  by  the  Unitarians,  when 
the  following  words  were  used  by  the 
Unitarians  themselves  in  the  baptismal, 
part  of  their  form  of  piwer ;— <'  I  baptise 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  It  seemed  to. 
bim,  therefore,  to  be  impossible  that  they 
could  object  to  words  in  the  marriage  ce- 
remony of  the  Church  of  En^kmd,  which 
they  themselves  pronounced  in  thefar  own 
forms.  So  for,  tnerefore,  their  lordships 
would  agree,  that  the  Unitarians  had  no 
just  cause  for  complabt.  He  wished, 
however,  to  treat  this  important  subject 
fahrly  and  without  reserve ;  and  he  would 
therefore  observe,  that  the  marriage  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  added  a  blessing  by 
the  minister,  in  the  following  words : 
**  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Gl^ost,  bless,"  Ac  But,  would 
not  the  Unitarian  be  benefitted  rather  than 
injured  by  the  blessing  of  the  minister  of 
the  established  church  ?  He  could  have 
no  objection  tp  its  being  j^iven  in  the  terms 
which,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  minister 
of  thechurdi,  adequately  described  the 
Being  whom^  be  adored.  The  Unitarian 
was  not  boiinil  to  assent  to  the  accuracy 
of  those  terms :  he  might  affix  to  them 
what  meaning  he  pleased.  There  was  no 
force  or  compulsion  upon  him  to  induce 
VOL.  XL 


him  to  .acquiesce  .in  them.  He  f the 
bishop  of  Ches^r)  would  ded  with  a 
Unitarian  as  he,  should  himself  wish  to  be 
dealt  with,  under  simMar  circumstances. 
Were  he  in  a  foreign  coimtry-HUH  a  coun- 
try of  Jews,  of  CaUiolics,  or  Mussulmen, 
—-and  it  were  necessary  for  him  to  marry, 
no  consideration  on  earth  shquld  induce 
him  to  subscribe  to  any  form  of  words,  or  to 
assent  to  any  doctrines,contrar)r  to  his  own 
conviction.  But,  in  things  indifferent  in 
themselves,  hie  should  consider  any  objec- 
Uon  as  ridiculous,  and  should  hold  himself 
bou^d  to  comply  with  the  established  laws 
And  ceremomes  of  the  country.  Now 
really,  the  objection  of  the  Unitarians  to 
conform  to  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
established  church,  seemed  to  be  of  the 
latter  description.  It  did  not  appear  to 
him,  that  by  acQuiesctnff  in  the  terms  of 
that  ceremony,  ib^j  coiud  consider  them- 
fslves,  in  foro  oonscientiae,  as  sinning 
against  any  law,  eiUier  of  God  or  of  man. 
As  to  the  machinery  of  the  bill,  the 
present  was  not  the  fit  opportunity  to 
discuss  it ;  but  he  would  just  observe,  that 
in  the  bill  which  regulated  the  marriages 
of  Jews  and  Quakers,  it  was  provided, 
that  both  parties  must  be  either  Jefrs  oc 
Quakers.  If  the  present  bill  passed  inta 
a  law,  let  not  the  House  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls,  that  the  same  pri-* 
vileges  and  immunities  would  not  be 
required  by  all  other  sects  of  dissenters. 
Now,  although  he  was  for  from  wishing  ta 
say  any  thing  a^nst  the  Unitarians,  ho 
really  did  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  favourite  sect.  If,  there-* 
fbre,  the  other  sects  of  dissenters  were  to^ 
be  invested  with  the  same  privileges,  lee 
their  lordships  consider  what  a  falling-ofr 
there  would  be  in  the  number  of  marnagesf 
celebrated  by  ministers  of  the  establisTOcI 
church,  and  what  a  diminution  of  tberr 
emoluments.  He,  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  lay  any  great  stress  on  this  last  areu- 
ment.  If  the  dissenters  were  entitled  to 
this  indulgence,  let  it  be  granted  to  tbem— 
««fiat  justitia  ruat  coelunu'*  Bst,  un- 
questionably, the  effect  of  such  a  measure 
would  be-7and  ^especially  in  large  manu- 
facturing towiis,  such  as  those  within  his 
own  diocese--lo  make  little  livings  stilt 
less.  Now,  really,  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to 
deprive  the  possessors  of  those  little  livings 
of  a  boriion  of  that  stipend  which  was 
alreaov  sufficiently  scanty.  Marrii^  fees 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  stipend  of  those 
clergy  who  always  resided  on  their  livings* 
faithfully   discbargiog   all    their   sacred 
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funetionfi,  and  fVoili  whom,  therefore,  it 
Would  be  very  hard  to  deduct  to  import* 
iant  a  portion  of  their  incon^e.  Sudi  was 
the  view  which  he  tobl^  of  the  que^iolu 
'Whatever  e%et  ihfeargutn^td' which  he 
had  urged  might  liave  oA  thehr  lordship/ 
minds,  he  could  ftskune  them  that  they  had 
produced  conviction  in  lils  own.  He 
should  be  extremely  sorry  If  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  shoidd  give  offence 
to  any  person.  It  was  Ikr  from  his  wish 
to  give  any  puch  offence.  But  be  was  not 
so  unobservant  of  the  signs  of  th^  limea, 
iAs  not  to  remark,  that  those  Who  were 
mosa  clamorous  for  rciieious  toleration  for 
themselves,  were  tlie  least  Indlrfed  to 

franl  even  a  little  toleration  to  otbers. 
f,  also,  he  had  the  misforttme  to  differ 
iVom  any  of  those  «i^th' whom  it  was  hfs 
))ride  and  pleasure  to  agree,  that  woutd  be 
to  him  a  source  of  still  deeper  regret ;  but 
every  such  circumstance  Was  comparativelv 
Uoinkportant,  when  nut  in  competition  with 
dqty.  <*  Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica 
Veritas.**  He  trusted,  that  on  all  questions 
In  which  the  interests  and  the  stability  of 
the  church  of  England  were  concerned, 
thehr  lorddiipa  would  never  show  liny 
thing  Hke  apathy  or  indiflference;  and 
ihat  they  would,  on  the  present  occasion, 
exdaimi  if  not  in  the  exact  words,  at 
least  in  the  ^hrit  and  feeling,  of  the 
ancient  barons^*<  Nolumuf  leges  Ecclesiae 
lnuuri«*' 

The  Earl  of  Harr&wbjf  declared,  that  if 
he  thought  the  bill  before  their  lordships 
would,  m  the  slightest  degree,  affect  tne 
interests  of  the  churph  of  England,  it 
would  not  meet  with  a  more  determined 
opponent  than  himself.  Nothing  he  had 
heard,  however,  satisfied  him  that  such 
was  the  case.  With  respect  to  the  first 
passage  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  took  the  bride  to 
wife  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Gfhost,  It  certainly  did  seenr 
strange  that  the  Unitarian  diould  dbject 
to  words  which  were  Introduced  into  his 
own  form  of  pn^er;  although  he  under- 
stood  that  there  was  some  slifijfat  diflerence, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  <<uito  thename** 
ibr  '<  in  the  name.'^  That,  however,  did 
not  apoear  to  be  a  rational  objection  6n  the 
part  of  the  Unitarian*  But  he  could  eiisily 
conceive  that  a  serious  and|  in  his  opinion, 
a  well-founded  objection  might  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  Unitarian  to  the  expres* 
sion  '« Qod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Hol^  Ghost  ;'*  because  the  Uni- 
^iaa  c<mctived  that   the  attribute  of 


diYinhy  was  not  attributable  to  two  of 
those  persons.  The  Unitarian  gave  an 
implied  assent  to  the  propriety  of  those 
expressions,  however,  it  he  allowed  them 
to  oe  pronounced  over  him  in  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  his  life.  He  really 
did  think  that  this  might  be  considered  a 
bona  fide  and  conscientious  objection.  He 
would  ask  their  lordships  whether  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  marriage  cere- 
monv  for  themselves,  in  which  the  name 
of  Mahomet  was  adjured.  Marriaee  was 
a  civil  contract,  to  which  it  had  been 
wiselv  determined  to  give  a  religious 
sanction.  Of  course  that  sanction  was  to 
be  binding  on  the  conscience.  But,  where 
was  the  propriety  of  involving  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  itself  a  violation  of 
that  conscientious  feeling  which  it  was 
expressly  ordained  to  cherish  ?  While  he 
said  this,  he  was  as  anxious  as  any  man, 
that  the  securltv  of  the  Protestant  church 
generally  should  not  be  endangered,  nor 
Its  authority  diminished.  With  respect 
to  the  publication  of  the  bans,  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not  be  published  in 
the  Unitarian  chapels.  He  was  certainly 
notsuiprised  at,  indeed  he  could  notregrett 
the  existence  of  a  jealous v  on  all  matters 
Which  threatened  to  weaxen  the  security 
of  the  church  of  England.  But  it  did  not 
on  that  account  follow,  that  he  should  raise 
scruples  «<  light  ai  air*'  into  matters  of 
hhportance.  He  ihould  vote  fbr  the  bill 
goinff  intq  the  coitimittee,  in  the  hope  that 
the  objections  to  It  might  there  be  entirely 
obviated* 

Lord  CaUhorpe  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  deffree  of  relief  which  this  bill 
afforded  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  Uni- 
tarians, as  offering  them  an  opportunity  of 
being  married  without  any  violation  of 
their  principles;  for  he  thought  the 
strength  of  the  Church  did  not,  and  could 
not,  arise  firom  persecution.  She  loved  to 
relieve  the  honest  scruples  of  men,  if,  at 
the  sanbe  time,  she  could  satisfy  herself, 
that  the  measure  of  relief  was  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  those  great  and  im- 
portant truths  which  those  men  denied. 
C6nsiderin|the  remarkable  observance  of 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life  by 
the  sect  of  Unitarian  dissenters,  and  consi- 
dering their  regular  and  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  situations,' 
which  afforded  the  church  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  th^  due  and  proper  perfbrm- 
ance  of  this  solemn  rite  by  their  roinist^rs^ 
the  church  ought  not  to  press  her  fortna 
upon  them  too  strictly.. ^t  tbe.aanio 
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Ae  aof^  to  do  sbmetbing  which  wotM 
eifcctoiilly  pretent  them  ^om  beinr  ideri^ 
tified  wfth  her.    Feeliii|(9  as  he  did,  that 
die  doctrine  of  the  TrmHjr  was  affirmed 
by  the  Engfish  church ;  that  it  formed  the 
base  of  her  structare ;  aodd  that  it  was 
inftued  into  all  her  articles    he  could  not 
bdp  tUnkb^y  Aat  she  was  bound  to  shew 
to  dioee  indinduab  who  ^Mered'from  her 
in  dun  essential  point,  however  respect- 
aHe  they   might  be,   that  she   could 
enconragc  no  ecd^Masdcal  communion 
whfc  tfaSm;    He  wished  io  do  justice  td 
demerits  of  the  Unitarians)  and  he  should 
do  them  great  ii^astice  if  he  did  not 
Recognise  the  excellence  of  thbse  p»- 
Criottc  Tirtnes  whidi  had  often  placed  them 
m  ibe  Ibremosi  ranks  of  the  friends  of 
homanity  and  truth ;  but  while  he  said  thb. 
Be  am' not  refhun  froin  broadly  and 
tlecMedhr  expressing  his  dissent  firom^the^ 
fennentabfe  m>ctrines  In  which  they  be- 
Heired.  'Re  called  those doctrhies  lament- 
si^,  flMT  tbey  appeared'  to  him  to  strip 
die  diristian  religion  of  all  that  made  het 
die^grace,  die  Bope^  and  the  consolation  at 
ker  foOowers.    WMfe,  therefore,  he  re- 
spected the  menu  of  die  Unitarians,  he 
eodd  iK>t  help  remembering  that  they 
bdd  oDtnions  at  yariance  with  what  the 
Eiq;Iisn  diurdi  considered  as  constituting 
d^  Tory  essence  of  Christisnity.    The 
dmrch  of  England  had,  indeed,  marked 
dial  doctrine  in  a  distinct  and  aothoritatiipe 
manner;  and  she  considered  those  truths, 
not  merely  in  the  light  of  speculative 
doctrine,  out  as  an  actiVe  and  fruitful 
spring  of  action.    But  though  he  spoke  of 
tne  Unitarian  doctrine  with  pain,  he  did 
not  wish  to  speak  of  its  professors  with 
hanhness;  for  diat  was  not  consistent 
with  the  true  christian  mildness  on  which 
an  die  articles  end  institutions  of  the 
church  of  England  were  founded.    It  did 
seem  to  him,  that  the  church  owed  it  to 
herself,  to  her  supremacy,  and  to  the  high 
and  iioportant  truths  wmch  she  taught,  to 
mark  In  this  hilt,  her  total  dissent  from 
die  opinion  of  die  Unitarian  dissenters. 
He  had  no  apprehension,  diat  such  a  step 
as  the  pasdng  of  the  present  bill  would 
lead  to  an  Snjurioos  degree  of  indulgence, 
nor  to  a  rash  and  indiscreet  spirit  <9  sur- 
rendering the  pririWes  of  the  church. 
But,  at  the  same  tfane  diat  he  said  thb,  he 
conld  not  refrain  from  applauding  the 
conduce  of  those  prelateS|  who,  fearing 
anch  a  danger,  had  deprecated  any  altera- 
tiao  whMivcf »    Be  could  not  but  rejoice, 
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that  the  h^nch  of  bishops  had  refraioed 
ftt>m  setting  a  precedent  so  fulf'of  dan^Wl 
He  admireu  the  serrice  of  the  cftCirch  of 
Enfgfand;  he  particol^ty  venerated  th6 
]Ltturgy,  which  he  Ipoked  up6p  with  ail 
aflbcuon  altnbst  equal  to  that  #ith  whtcH 
he  vVHred  RoI;jr  wfdt  ftself,andhe  titbtight 
the  bjcnch  of  bishops  deserved  the  thanks 
of  every  supporter  of  the  dimrch  of  Engi 
land,  for  hirring  ofibred  theh*  fiUr  and  opeii 
opposition  to  d^e'  principles  of  diis  bill, 
ahnoueh  at  the  same  time,  he  dlBefed 
f^om  m^members  pf  that  bencii^as  to  the 
danger  which .  ih^  supposed  likdy  t6 
ensue.  He  did  not  thhdt  tfiis  wouhtaflbrd 
a  means  fBr  the  ftmher  extension  <^Vta* 
tarian  doctrines;  fori  in  hit  e^nlon,  hmiMMii 
nature  required:someAlog  more  oonsolHig, 
more  heart*sustafaung,  than  thehr  cold  and 
precise  doctrines.  He  did  not  thinlf  that 
Such  of  the  bbhops  as  supported  drisfaill 
could  be  accnsed  of  hicoosinenar,  becaiite 
they  had  spoken  and  voted  agamst  grant- 
ing any  further  conceadons  to  the  Caiho- 
Hcs.  On  the  contrary,  he  could  easily 
conceive,  diat  they  might  oppose  one, 
and  con^ientieusly  vote  in  firvoor  of  the 
other.  He  thought  this  to  be  a  measure 
not  only  ofjustice  to  the  Unitarian  dissent* 
ers;  but  to  the  dmfch  itself.  He  riiould 
Ive  his  vote  for  its  beiitg' committedi 


ough,  with  the  view  he  hsn  of  t^e  cpies- 
tioo,  he  should  have  tboueht  It  bett^for 
the  church  to  have  askeu  fbr  the'  feUe^ 
which  this  bill  would  gWe  thein,  thmv  thus 
to  have  accorded  it  as  a  boon  to  the  dis- 
senters. He  called  it  a  reliefto  the  church, 
for  the  clergy  must  have  felt  u^feasy  in 
doing  that  which  nearly  amounted  to 
profiEmeness ;  namely,  calling  on  the  Uni- 
tfirian  dissenter,  when  appearing  at  the 
altar,  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience,  by 
professine  sentiments  which  he  positively 
disavowed,  or  by  u^ing  expressions  whicK 
obliged  him  td  screen  himself  under  men- 
tal equivdcation  and  reservation. 

The  Earl  of  Wedmofland^  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  the  reasons  on'  which  he 
should  be  induced  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
The  first  grotmd  of  hit  opposititm  was,, 
that  he  abMlutely  and  ^stlhcdy  objected 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  When 
he  said  this,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  be  was  an  enemy  to  toleration 
generally,  when  about  tc  be  extended  to 
any  man  or  set  of  men  of  anjr  particular' 
sect ;  but  he  objected  to  this  measurd 
because  he  considered  it  a  complete  alter- 
ation ofthekwofthelandand  of  the  church 
establishment.    By  die  law^  die  land. 
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for  the  purpose  of  protecting  families  in 
the  poseession  of  theur  propert;|f,  and  pre» 
vesting  frauds,  the  solemnizatioD  of  the 
marriage  contraet  was  required  to  be  in 
the  church  of  £i^;)and.  To  this  general 
lav  there  were  ool^  two  exceptions,  in  the 
itt^tances  of  Jews  and  Quakers.  On 
the  policj  of  those  exceptions  he  should 
not  nowatar  to  s^gvte;  it  was  sufficient  that 
thc^j  existed  and  were  recognized  by  the 
law ;  bi^t,  if  they  were  to  be  extended — 
.  if  other,  exceptions  to  the  general  hiw 
were  to  be  created— he  wished  to  know 
why  tlie  alteration  should  be  special  and 
pot  geperal  ?  He  saw  no  reason  why  the. 
Unitarian  should  be  put  forward  in  pre* 
ference  to  other  dissenters.  His  next  ob** 
jection  was,  that  by  this  bill  tbe  church 
was  nude  a  mere  handmaid,  an  assistant, 
Co  ^bis  particular  def  crip'tion  of  dissenters, 
in, preference  to  all  others.  He  could  not 
pon^eive  why,  if  t^c^  prmciple  of  ^t^nsioQ 
•of  right  wfre  to  be  aOowea,  it  should  not 
be  rendered  general,  if  not^  universal. "  He 
.did  not  see  why  tlie  tJnitanans  sliould  form 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land.  On  these  grounds,  lie  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  give  his  negative  to 
^  measui^  whichi  be  conceived,  would,  if 
'  passed,  form  a  considerable  alteration  of 
the  eccle«iaitLc&l  law,  and  of  the  common 
Jaw  of  the  bnJ, 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  at  so 
^ ate  an  hour  of  ihe  night  he  would  not 
take  ^p  T^uch  of  tfieif  brdships'  time,  but 
would  ^cqinctly  state  what  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  J^^  intended  to  vote 
lor  this  bill  going  into  ^  committee.  He 
i^hotight  the  policy  which  had  induced  the 
jlegislature  to  place  the  solemnization  of 
marriage  in  tne  hands  of  the  church 
was  a  yer^  wise  one.  It  cootribnted  to 
^hat  publicity  which  was  so  desirable  in 
its  celebration ;  and^thereby  had  a  ten- 
dency to  protect  parties  from  baying 
their  ignorance  or  their  credulity  prac- 
tised upon  by  the  designing  ana  the 
sricious.  It  sepured  the  decent  and  so.- 
Temn  performance  of  that  which  the  law 
fteld  to  jiawe  been,  in  its  origin,  a  civil 
more  than  a  religious  contract.  This 
might  not  be,  indeed,  a  primary  view  of 
|the  subject;  but  it  went  to  shew  the 
iriadom  of  the  pplicy  which  the  legisla- 
t.ure'bad  pursued,  in  conferring  upon  it  a 
pertain  distinction,  by  eopfiding  it  to  the 
care  of  the  phurch.  It  was  in  this  View 
pf  the  nyaitejr,  that'  he  thought  no  altera- 
tion ought  %o  ^ke  place  in  the  law,  ex- 
cept upon  very  weighty  reasons  indeed. 
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Now  it  appeared  to  bun,  that  no  generid 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
effecting  such  alteration  in  mour  of  a 
particular  class  of  persons.  With  respect 
to  the  class,  in  question,  if  there  was  any 
entire  and  essential  difibrenoe  between 
their  tenets  and  any  doctrine  recognized 
in  our  marriafff-servloe  itself,  be  was 
willing  to  admit,  that  that  might  consti- 
tute some  ground  for  the  sort  of  altera- 
tion he  spoke  of;  but,  in  the  present] 
case,  the  fact  was  not  so.  Tbeir  lord- 
ships would  remembeo  that  some  time, 
smce,  there  was  brought  iiitp  that  Houae 
a  bill  which  propos^  to  give,  reliisf  lo, 
dissenters  of  all  denominationji,  who  entof-s 
tained  opim'oos  that  differed  from  those 
of  the  diurch  of  England  upon  particu-i 
lar  doctrines*  No  sect  or  ,class  was 
named  in  it.  To  that  bill  be  ventured, 
to  offisr  objections  as  to  the  principle ; 
but  he  supported  the  propontioii  for  its 
going  into  a  committee.  In  tbe.  preaent 
instance,  the  case  was  very  diferent.^  hn^ 
this  bill,  a  particular  class  of  perions  waa 
named,  and  their  particular  soiiples  were 
recited;  and  their  lordships  were  told, 
that  while  the  parties  felt  all  this  difKulty, 
as  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage,,  they 
were  very  much  agreed  In  other  points 
with  the  church.  He  could  not  agree 
with  a  noble  earl  in  his  view  of  sucn  an. 
application.  It  had  been  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Unitarians  had  made 
no  particular  profession  of  faith.  Now, 
if  any  noble  lord  were  to  say  to  a  Uni- 
tarian, that  because  he  had  married  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  had  therefore 
ffiven  up  his  own  peculiar  doctrine,  and 
had  recognized  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,, 
the  Unitarian  would  smile  at  the  infe- 
rence, as  a  calumny  upon  him.  No  Uni- 
tarian, he  apprehended,  had  ever  scrupled 
to  be  married  in  the  church  upon  an^ 
snch  grounds.  The  measure  be^fore  tlieir 
lordships  was  not  one  which  ought ,  to 
override  every  other  consideration;  but, 
on  tbp  contrary,  the  House  ought  io  take 
SuQcient  security  that  it  should  not,,  in 
any  event,  be  abused  bj  indiyiduab  for 
the  purpose  of  clandestine  marp^ge^pr 
other  improper  purposes  ^  that  marriages 
to  be  sofen^nizcd  under  it  should  be  so- 
len^nized  with  ^cpency ;'  and  that^  as  far. 
as  possible,  every  fraud  that  it  nught  be 
attj^mpted  to  practise  in  consequence  p^ 
such  an  act  should  be  obviated.  A9  the 
bill  W9S  at  preaent  worded,  bans  might  be 
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^altdjaod  unduly  pu1>Ii8bed,'and  marriage 
liceacea  might  oe  forged ;  and  yet  no 
fiarues  were  named  as  I'espontible,  and  no 
puniabment  was  aaaignea  as  the  penalty 
UMT  such  offences.  The  exceptions  in 
favour  of  Jews  and  Quakers  had  been  ad- 
^  verted  to,  in  the  coune  of  this  discussion. 
He  would  be  Very  wOline  to  grant  all  that 
had  been  granted  by  the' legislature  to 
Cliem»  in  these  respects;  but  nothing 
more.  As  to  the  Jews,  it  allowed  them 
an  exengpUon  from  the  operation  of  the 
marriatfe  law,  where  both  the  parties 
were  Jewa.  But,  what  was  it  that  the 
ciissenters  asked  ?  A  similar  exemption, 
where  one  only  of  the  parties  was  a  Uni- 
tarian,  Tte  Jews,  again/  married  ac- 
cordttig  to  a  very  andeot  and  establuhed 
form  of  their  rieligion :  but  the  dissenters 
prayed,  thai  parties  might  be  married 
according'  to  their  religious  principles. 
What  was  meant  by^  so  vague  and  so  ex- 
tensive an  application  as  this?  Among 
<he  Jews  and  Quakers,  the  ||>arties  were 
liable,  before  the  solemnization  of  th<nr 
narrjage,  under  the  permitted  exemp- 
tions, to  be  called  upon  for  tfie  proof  of 
their  connexion  with  those  persuasions. 
Let  thdr  lordships  observe,  too,  what  se- 
curities there  existed  against  clandestine 
marriages,  both  among  Quakers  and  Jews. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  they  were  de- 
rived from  hlf  prejudices,  his  habits,  his 
religion,  the  usa^  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  authority  of  the '  synagogue. 
There  had  once  been  a  case  decided,  by 
die  learned  and  noble  judge  (lord  Stowelil 
v^ho  now  sat  in  that  Aotise,  and  who  had 
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formerly  presided,  with  so  much  honour 
to  hifnself  and  benefit  to  the  country,  in 
the  consistorial  court,  upon  the  fact  only, 
<hat  one  d  the  parties  to  a  Jewish  mar- 
ria|j;e  vfas  proted  to*  have  entertained 
opinions  that  were  not  consonant  with 
tne  religious  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 
The  Qoakers,  again,  were  another  class, 
among  whom  the  same  securities  would 
always  exist  to  a  great  degree.  The 
■neoibers  of  any  branch  of  this  society 
coming  from  one  part  of  th^ '  kingdom 
were  wliged  lo  produce  testimonials  and 
certificates  before  they  could  be  received 
or  admitted  into  anothler  bocly  of  the  same 
connexion  in  a  different  portiop  of  the 
empire.  Without  troubling  their  lofd- 
abips  with  any  further  detail,  he  believed 
he  might  say,  that  courts  of  justice  had 
pever  Men  called  on  to  thr  a  single  case, 
V^  n^icti  the  indulgence  of  the  legislature 
to  th^mimge  of  Jews  Or  Quakers  bad 
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been  to'  be  regretted. '  ^ith  regaifd  to 
the  Unitarians,  if  the v  could  give  the 
same  securities,  possibly  no  harm  might 
result  frcifm  extending  the, same  indul- 

Sence  to  them ,  but  no  s|i<^b  securities' 
id  the^  ofer.  '  For  these  reason^  he 
should  (eel  bound  to  Vote  against  ttiebilT 
after  it  came  out  of  the  conlmittee;  i^r 
though  he  should  not  oppose  its  being 
coQimitted.  He  wished  to  add  dne  re- 
mark as  to  the  fees  of  the  clerffy,'  which^ 
indeed,  was  a  subject  that  he  &id  viewed 
w^h  considerable  attention,  an3\at  tW 
same  tioiie  with  no  small' d^pree  of  pfiin 
and  uneasiness.  It  was  certainly  true, 
that  many  of  the  clergy  were  inadequate- 
ly  paid,  and  it  was  no  less  true,  that, a 
considerable  part'  of  their  income  arose 
from'  their  fees  'on  marriages.  He  was' 
unwilling  to  deprive'  them,  of  any  part  of 
their  r^enue,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
felt,  that  though  that  was  iinportant,  it, 
did  not  equal  in  importance  the  loss 
which  the  diurch  would  sustain  ^y  being.' 
deprived  of  the  exclusive  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  solemnizing  !tiie  mairii^e  ccfe-' 
mony.'  Accoi^ding  to  the  present  s^stem^ 
the  clergyman  received  a  pleasure  In 
uniting  together  the  earthly  destinies  of 
two  individuals'  attached  to  each'oth'er^ 
and  they  reiiiembered  with  satli^tioi}^ 
the  person  who  had  performed  t|ie  cere- 
mony of  their  u'niob,  and  in  o^rinjg '  liioi 
his  fee  they  were  influence  by  no  cbl^. 
or  repuldvefeelings,  and  frequently  added 
ifnotatthe  time,  at  least  afterwards,  a 
gratuity,  off€hred  with  the.  purest  and, 
wsnniest  t>enevolence.  By  the  operation 
Qf  this  bOl,  the  clergyman  would  be^re« 
duced  to  the  character  of  thetax-(^atherer : 
all  the  gracious  part  of  his  office  being^ 
abstract^  On  this  ground,  he  felt  a 
great  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  clause 
which  secured  their  fees  to  the  ,'clergy  ^ 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  fett  Vjsry  un- 
willing to  oiler  a  premium  to 'the  increase 
of  dissenting  ministers. 

Lord  Holland  said,  the  principle  on 
which  this  bill  proceeded  had  heen  so 
#ell  developed  by  the  noble  inarquis 
who  had  proposed  it,  that  he  did  ho(  think' 
it  neces^ry  to  ent^  itito  any  further  dis-^ 
Hussion  on  that  point.  ^  He  considered  it 
as  a  proof  that '  the  church  of  fin^^d 
deserved  the  praise  for  liberdily  which 
had  beien  .bestowed  upon  'it,  when  he 
heard  the. head  of  the  English  church  ex- 
press hiiniself  as  ht  had  done,  in  Such  i^ 
lib^rJEil  and  truly  christian  manner.  ^Tliere  ^ 
had  be^n  bat  lew^  obj^ctiiDnl  urged  to  the  ' 
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bijlt  and  these  IM  been  so  ablv  anfwere^ 
bj  the  Doole  president  of  we  councili 
that  he  should  abstain  fr<Mn  entering  ge« 
neralljr  into  the  subject.  He  must,  how- 
erery  call  on  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
•ackj  and  on  the  right  rer.  jprelate  (the 
bjsbop  of  Chester),  for  a  uttle  further 
explanation.  As  tp  the  latter,  indeed, 
he  could  not  but  remark  the  truth  of  the 
maxim^  that  when  a  man  was  about  to  at- 
tack or  destroy  a  principle^  he  first  felt  it 
ncc€uary  to  expresa  kia  loud  and  anxious 
praise  of  that  principle  which  he  was 
aboui  to  violate.  The  right  rev*  prelate 
had  began  hh  speech  by  dealing  with 
plain  truths  in  such  a  maaner^  as  to  excita 
ftiispicion  by  the  extravagant  praise  which 
he  had  bestowed  upon  them.  He  had 
expressed  hU  love  for  toleration  in  the 
most  positive  teriiifi  ;  but,  unluckily,  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  affect ioi) 
for  the  particular  application  of  that  ge-t 
nertl  doctrine  to  wWli  he  seemed  to  be 
so  much  attached*  He  boldly  avowedi 
tndeod,  that  the  scruples  of  the  Unir 
tartans  ought  not  to  be  so  much  reipect()d; 
and  he  had  entered  into  a  long  and  inge- 
nlouB  argument  to  shew  that  they  were 
not  entiOcd  to  muck  weight  with  the 
House*  But  surely  the  only  true  judg(8 
of  the  conscientiousness  of  those  scruples 
was  the  roan  who  entertained  them ;  who 
was  not  to  be  judged  by  the  reasoning  of 
Others  as  to  their  fitness  or  proprioty.  It 
was  said,  that  the  Uaitanan,  by  tlic  act  of 
marriage^  did  not  con^rm  to  the  doc* 
ti-iaes  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
thM  on  other  occasions  he  used  the  ex- 
pression**" In  the  name  of  the  Fatlier, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  /'  but,  with  respect 
to  that,  there  was  this  distinction,  that  he 
only  used  that  expression  as  it  had  been 
used  by  the  holy  founder  of  the  Christian 
religiont  and  wlien  he  was  enabled  to  an- 
nex to  It  the  particular  sense  which  he 
thought  it  properly  bore*  It  had  been 
askcdj  what  could  the  Unitarian  hear  in 
Uie  performance  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony which,  was  disagreeable  to  him? 
To  'that  might  bo.  answered-^he  very 
do^tiriQe^i  which  he.  believed  to  be  con- 
trary to '  Scripture.  That  question  had 
be<in  followea  up  by  fgapther— '*  Does  it 
4o  hiip.  an)r  barm,?  Whv»,  could  the 
right  r^^  prelate  rocollect  th^  oath  l|dcen 
at  <  the  USAe  of  tb^  House»  imdsajr  that 
€e|tvn  t^JDgs  contain^  in  it  were  indif-^ 
ferentf  Would  he  venture  to  dedaroj 
thalf  io  his  opinion>  the  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary^  id.  tb^  Bopii«h   gIihtc))^ 


would  be  a  matter  of  indifferfnce  .to  a 
Protestant  t  If  be  coald  not,  then  let 
him  judge  the  cause  of  others,  and  then: 
feelings,  by  his  own.  It  had  been  said 
by  the  learned  lord  on  the  wool-sack, 
that  these  objections  bad  not  been  found 
out  till  the  statute  of  Wmtum  bad  been 
repealed.  It  ought  to  have  been  said* 
that  until  the  repeal  of  that  statute*  the 
grievance  had  never  been  complained  oC 
And  why  ?  because,  when  that  statute 
was  in  force,  a  Unitarian  could  not  avow 
himself;  for  if  a  man  bad  declared  him- 
self a  Unitarian  he  might  almost' as  well 
have  avowed  himself  a  traitbr.  The  same 
learned  lord  had  ariced,  what  was  the 
common  law  with  respect  to  tJnitarians  ? 
Surely  such  a  question  from  him  must  be 
unnecessary,  for  if  he  did  not  know,  who 
could  be  expected  to  answer  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  satisfied  on  Uiat  point, 
why  did  he  pot  the  question  so  as  to  raise 
doubts,  and  create  alarms  m  the  minds  of 
those  sectariinsf  Why  did  be  go  about 
-***  Sparffeve  voces  in  vulgum  ambi^^uas  ?** 
Why  did  be  insinuate,  that  the  Umtarian 
doctrine  was  foibidden  by  the  law  of  this 
country  ?  He  had  asked,  whether  deny- 
ing tlie  Trmity  was  not  an  offence  at 
common  law.  When  he  (lord  H.)  re- 
collected the  debates  which  had  taken 
place  b  that  House  on  the  subfect  of 
religious  liberty  (for,  irith  Lodce,  be 
should  reject  the  word  «Moieration*')i, 
and  the  part  which  the  learned  lord  took 
in  those  debates,  it  did  seem  strange  that 
he  should  have  chosen  such  a  path  on. the 
present  occasion.  Surely  the  opinions 
of  Locke,  of  Tillotson,  and  of  Hoadley, 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  lus 
consdenoe ;  and  it  did  seem  very  wonder- 
i\il,  Uiat  he  should  venture  to  differ  from 
such  authorities.  If  he  referred  to  themA 
he  would  find  that  Locke  had.  expressly 
disapproved  of  the  Toleration  act,  because 
it  didtnot  extend  specially  to  Unitarians. 
What  could  the  learned  ford,  who  had  so 
deeply  studied,  and  so  warmly  admired 
Locke— what  could  he  say,  when  the 
opinions  of  that  great  man  were  found 
different  to  those  which  he  now  enter- 
tamed?  Could  any  man  read  the  cor- 
respondence of  that  great  writer,  and 
not.be  convinced  that  in  the  passage,  be- 
ginning ^*  Caeteri  tui  siipilies'%  be  had  re* 
terred  particularly  to  the  Unitarians,  who 
were  also  mentioned  in  his  other  writings  t 
Surely  not,  and  if  they  had  any  respect 
for  that  celebrated  author,  or  f6r,  his 
opii^oi^i  th^y  woidd.  paus)^^  before  they. 
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ventured  to  dbdaim  ^A  deny  tlie  princi- 
ples fbr  which  lie  had  contended.  Chris- 
tianity had  been  called  ^  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  the  land.**  It  was  lord  Hale, 
he  believed,  who  first  said  this  of  Christi- 
anity ;  but  the  doctrine  was  afterwards 
more  sensibly  and  einjphatically  laid  down 
by  Iprd  Raymond*  This  happened  In  the 
famous  case  of  the  King  v.  Woolston.  On 
that  occasion  the  learned  judge  had  said 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  debated, 
whether  Christianity  was  authentic,  be- 
cause it  was  in  ffict  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land ;  but  he  begged  it  to  be  obser- 
ved/that  by  this  he  meant  Christianity 
generally,  and  not  the  tenets  of  any  par- 
ticular sect  of  Christians*  Why,  then,  he 
must  ask  here,  what  was  Christianity? 
Was  it  a  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
was  it  a  belief  in  certain  expositions  of 
those  Scriptures  by  human  hemes  i  He 
would  leave  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  to  choose,  in  the  dilemma  to 
which  he  must  be  reduced.  If  the  first 
point  were  held,  then  the  Unitarians  were 
Christians  in  every  sense ;  for  they  held 
the  Scriptures  to  be  as  sacred  as  any  of 
their  lordships.  They  held  them  to  con- 
tain the  rule  of  right,  and  the  rule  of  faiths 
and  by  them  alone  they  stood.  If  it  were 
laidy  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  persons 
only  were  Christians  who  believed  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  they  were  expounded 
by  the  church,  then^  if  the  noble  and  lear- 
ned lord  held  th^t,  it  followed,  that  he 
roust  be  prepared  to  hold  also,  that  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  the  only  Christians  in  England; 
for  until  that  period  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
—Another  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  was,  that  ^le  proposed  mea- 
sure would  make  the  church  of  England 
ancillary  to  the  Unitarian  dissenters.  He 
did  not  see  the  force  of  this  objection. 
Did  the  church  of  Ireland  consider  itself 
In  the  l^ht  of  a  handmaid?  He  did  not 
believe  it  did.  He  suspected  that,  until 
the  passing  of  lord  Hardwick's  marriage 
act,  the  church  had  never  exercised  that 
right  which  it  was  contended  she  could 
not  forego  without  derogating  from  her 
dignity.  All  foreign  marriages,  previous 
to  that  period,  were  celebrated  according 
to  the  lex  loci ;  and  all  marriages  duly 
celebrated  by  a  priest,  whether  of  the 
church  of  England  or  of  Rome  were  bind- 
ing. As  to  the  pathetic  part  of  the 
apeeeh  of  the  learned  prelate,  in  which  he 
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man,  who,  by  this  biU,  wotdd  be  d^pri^ 
of  his  fees,  all  he  had  to  say  in'replt  was, 
that  the  bill  provided  they  should  hav^ 
their  fees.  *'  Bnt,^  Mid  the  leamed  pre^ 
late  **  those  for  which  the  bill  provides  are 
only  the  actual  dues,  and  beyond  tbes^ 
dues  it  is  usual  fbr  parties  to  mve  a  small 
gratuity  on  the  solemnization  of  marria^ 
which  K>rms  a  considerable  source  of  emonl- 
ment  to  the  officiating  clei'^yman.'*  Well ! 
it  might  be  so ;  but  was  it  aot  at  least  as 
likely  that  an  Unitarian  would  bis  willing 
to  bestow  as  large  a  gratuity  when  he  had 
his  marriage  solemnized  and  registered 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  satfefy  th6 
scruple  of  his  conscience,  as  when  it  wa« 
performed  In  a  manner  irksome  and  pmn- 
ml  to  his  feelings  t  It  was  said,  too,  b^ 
noble  lord,  why  should  we  grant  this 


favour  to  Unitarians  alone — why  was  it 
not  granted  to  every  other  sect?  After 
the  answer  which  had  been  ^ven  to  this 
question  by  the  noble  president  of  the 
council;  he  would  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  any  more  than  by  say- 
ing— ^merely  because  the  others  aid  not 
ask  for  it,  and  they,  the  Unitarians,  did. 
He  could  not  help  toinking  that  the  Uni- 
tarians were  very  hardly  dealt  i^Uu  t£ 
general  relief  was  soueht  for  them,  up 
jumped  the  noble  and  leamed  lord  firoili 
the  woolsack,  and  complained  Aat  it  was 
too  general.  He  said,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear what  sort  of  dissenters  they  were — 
whether  they  were  the  disciples  of  Joanna 
Southcote,  or  Jumpers,  or  Shakers ;  and 
feared,  if  the  relief  were  given  in  this  shape 
they  would  not  be  id>le  to  make  head  nor 
tail  of  it.  He  therefore  proposed  that  it 
should  be  postponed  until  the  next  session 
and  then  tnat  tne  points  should  be  discus- 
sed one  by  one.  Then,  when  the  next 
session  came,  the  noble  and  leamed  lord 
said,  why  should  we  give  relief  to  one? 
He  (lord  H.)  said,  it  was  the  plainest  and 
best  way  to  ^ve  relief  to  them  as  they 
came  to  ask  for  it.  If  no  danger  should 
appear  in  doing  so,  he  would  grant  it  to 
all ;  but  it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  the 
most  strange,  unparliamentary,  and  illo- 
gical reasoning  that  could  be  ioiagihed, 
to  say  <<We  will  not  give  you  the  relief 
you  ask  for,  because  there  are  others  who 
want  it  as  much  as  you,  and  they  do  not 
ask  for  it.**  It  might  oe  a  very  sood  reason 
for  granting  the  relief  to  all,  but  it  could 
be  no  reason  for  withholding  It  from  any. 
Highly  as  he  held  private  judgment,  he 
held  religious  liberty 'stiO  higher,  and  ha 


had  deplored  the  hard  fate  of  the  clergy-    would- not,  therefore,  have  the  member  of 
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any  one  dH^^  call  on  aiKHher  for  con* 
formity  to.  hifl  ojj^nion;  but,  those  who 
thought  copformUy  absolutely  oecesiary 
in  other  cases,  must  waive  it  here,  for  tbie 
marriage  ceremony  was  merely  a  minis* 
teria^  office  of  tSe  clergy ;  and,  if  he 
might  ^press  his  opinion  on  tliat  point, 
be  must  say,  that  he  should  be  equaOy 
welLdbasea  to  see  that  part  of  the  office 
vrhic9  consistedin  r^stenng  the  marriage, 
performed  by  a  magistrate  as  by  a  clergy- 
man. That  however  was  not  the  law,  and 
on  that  subject  he  should  observe  no  fur- 
ther. He  should  have  been  pleased  if 
the  clause  relating  to.marrisges  by  license 
had  been  left  out,  and  the  parties  had 
been  permitted  to  marry  by  bans  in  their 
own  diurch.  The  right  rev.  prelate  who 
apoke  last,  had  said,  that  he  felt  more  hurt 
at  t^  loss  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
marrying,  than  at  the  loss  of  the  fees,  for 
that  the  clergyman  who  performed  the 
ceremony  felt  a  pleasure  in  its  performance. 
That  was  undouWdly  a  gooa  feeling;  but 
if  the  clergyman  felt  any  pleasure  m  so- 
lemnising the  marriage  according  to 
forms  obnoxious  to  the  parties  married, 
)ie  must  at  least  feel  equal  pleasure  in  con* 
•firmipg,  Bf  signing  the  certificate  and  rcr 
^istry  of  that  marriage,  the  happiness  of 
^ose  parties  who  had  been  unit^  to  each 
other  in  a  way  which  did  not  shock  their 
conscientious  scruples.  If,  as  had  been 
somewhat  awkwardly  expressed,  Christian- 
ity was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  Christianity  was  founded  on  the 
.Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  offaith,  then 
was  the  Unitarian  a  Christian,  and  then 
could  he  say,  that  in  no.  manner  did  he 
^offend  asainst  those  laws  which'  allowed 
,him  the  full  liberty  of  extending  his  opi- 
nion, and  diffusing  the  principles  of  his 
sect.  If  he  was  no  enemy  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  friend,  and  allowed  th^t  liber- 
ty in  the  point  of  marriage^  which  the 
law  did  not  refuse  him  in  any  other 
respect. 

The  House  divided:    For  the  second 
.reading  S5»    Against  It    31.  Majority  4. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Friday t  April  2. 

St. Catherine's  Dock  Bill.]  .Mr. 

GrenfeU  rose  to  move  the  second  readfaiR 

of   this  bill,  and  stated,  that  he  should 

have   confined  himself  according  to  the 

usual  practice,  to  moving  the  second  rea^ 

dinff,    in   order,  when   that  motion, was 

.  carried,  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  up  stairs  j 
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where  alone  it  was  practicable  propnerfr  t<y 
examine  it,  if  be  bad  not  kapwn  wat 
an  opposition  was  to  be  made,  to  the 
present  motion.  The  bill  was  calculated 
to  secure  to  the  public  a  very  mreat  public 
advantage;  napaely,  additjoaia  dod^  and 
warehouse  accomnAodatiori  for  the  increa- 
sing trade  and  navigation  of  the  port  of 
London.  Of  the  fact  of  this  mcrease  he 
needed  no  better  evidence  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  exports  and  imports  from 
1798,  when  the  present  dock  establish- 
ments were  formed,  to  the  present  time. 
The  increase  of  imports  was  from  thirty 
millions  to  fifty-six  millions ;  and  tbii  kkm 
crease  had  been  accompanied  by  a  eor- 
responding  increase  of  the  ships  moored  in 
the  river  Thames.  The  increase  had 
been  gradual  and  progressive.  In  1798 
it  was  thirty-millions,  in  1806  thirty^ 
six-millions  in  1819  forty-six  miUions, 
in  182S  fifty-six  millions.  But,  bcyiides 
thb  increase,  the  recent  liteasure  intro- 
duced by  the  late  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  now  master  of  the  Mint,  ren- 
dered more  extended  accommodation 
necessary.  That  measure,  the  Ware- 
housing act,  allowed  above  two  hundred 
new  articles  to  be  lodged  in  warehouses  in 
this  country,  and  could  not  fail  greatly  to 
extend  the  deposit  trade  of  the  country, 
and  to  create  ademand  for  additional  ac- 
commodation. The  company  who  were  to 
be  incorporated  by^  the  present  bill,  asked 
for  no  exclusive  privileges^— They  had  bo 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  existmg  com- 
panies. They  only  wished  to  increase 
that  accommodation  in  the  port  of  Lon« 
don.  It  was  natural  that  tnose  compa- 
nies which  had  had  the  monopoly  of  ware- 
housing for  the  last  twenty  years,  should 
wish  to  oppose  the  measure;  but  their 
hostility  was  the  very  reason  which  should 
mduce  the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  said,  he  could  not  be 
influenced  to  oppose  the  bill  by  any 
interest  in  the  existing  Dock  companies, 
as  he  was  not  a  proprietor  in  any  one  of 
them ;  but  he  opposed  i^  on  thb  ground^ 
that  there  was  at  present  accomniodation 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  toni  of  godd9 
more  than  were  brought  to  this  country.! 
He  allttded  particularly  to  the  warehousea 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Clave  and  St.  John's,' 
Southwark,  where  gentlemen  had  invested 
their  fortunes  in  warehouses,  and  whose 
rights  ought  not  to  be  ioterfored  witb 
without  necessity .  He  moved,  '*  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  second  time  thb  day  six 
months.** 
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Sir  Joiefh  Yorke  said,  he  should  fire 
off  his  squib  against  this  little  blue-eyed 
nun  of  St.  Catherine's.    He  understood 


this  piece  of  business  was  supported  by 
eighteen  gentlemen  and  a  half ;  that  was 
to  say,  by  eighteen  gentlemen  who  put 
down  50,00(M.  a  piece,  and  one  who  put 
down  SO/XX^.    Where  this  money  came 
from  he  could  not  tell ;  he  hoped  not  from 
members  of  that  House.    He  did   not 
oppose  the  bOl  because  there  was  already 
a  sufficiency   of  Dock  ;  accommodation, 
for  if  the  gentlemen  chosp  to  lose  their 
tnofiey,  they  had  a  clear  right  to  do  so, 
but  because    the  twenty-five    acres    of 
ground  on  which  the  docks  were  to  be 
built,    and  which  now  contained    1100 
bouses  and  10,000  souls,  had  been  wanted 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  London  Dock 
company,  and  had  been  refused  for  sound 
iuid  wholesome  reasons.    There  were  no 
reasonis  that  prevailed  twenty  years  ag^ 
that  ouf  ht  not  to  prevail  now,  unless  it 
were  said,  that  the  late  excellent  queen 
Charlotte,  who  was  now  removed  from 
this  world  to  one  infinitely  better,  had 
6ome  property  in  that  quarter,    which 
there   was  a  delicacy  about    touching, 
but  which  delicacy  was  now  removed. 
He  had  a  great  affection  for  docks,  as  he 
thought  the  river  itself  should  be  kept 
free,  as  the  high  road  of  nations ;  but,  as 
this  new  company  wished  to  thrust  itself 
into  the  place  which  should  have  belonged 
to  the  London  Dock  company,  resting 
on  those  docks  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
Tower  on  the  left,  he  should  try  to  keep 
the  contending  parties  separate.. 
\  Mr. «/.  Smith  could  not  discover  in  the 
copy  of  the  bill  which  he  had  seen,  any 
sumcient    necessity    for    the    measure. 
This  perhaps  might    be  shown  in   the 
committee ;  but,  unless  that  was  done,  he 
should  object  to  interfere,  to  the  extent 
that    was  proposde,    with    private  pro- 
perty. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  sufficient  notice 
had  not  been  given.  There  were  10,000 
people  who  were  entitled  to  six  or  eight 
months  notice  under  the  standing  orders. 
These  orders,  which  were  rules  for  the 

Srotection  of  private  pr<^rty,  8h6uld  not 
e  slightly  superseded.    On  this  ground, 
be  should  oppose  the  second  readuig. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  he  had  .presented  a 
petition  A'om  we  London  Dock  company 
Munst  the  bill,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
mx  they  had  foundations  laid  for  ware- 
houses capable  of  containing  2  or  SOO,OOQ 
tons  of  goods,  which  had  not  been  prrH 
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ceeded  with  for  want  of  sufficient  en- 
couragement. This  v^ent  to  prove  that 
there  was  not  that  clear  case  of  necessity 
which  would  justify  the  departure  from 
their  standing  orders. 

Mr.  r.  IViUon  supported  the  bill.  It 
was  not  enough  to  say,  that  there  was 
room  in  the' present  docks,  to  .render  the 
establishment  of  new  ones  inexpedient. 
If  the  new  Dock  company  could  carry 
on  the  business  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  if  ther 
could  afford  better  accommodation ;  or  if 
the  probability  of  a  new  and  growing 
trade  was  made  out,  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  passing  the  bill.  The  bonded 
trade  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
warehouses  that  were  not  within  docks. 

Mr.  Bright  contended,  that  the  standr 
Ing  orders  ought .  to  be  enforced.  Here 
was  a  whole  town  thrown  intd  confusion 
by  a  sudden  project,  of  which  the  parties 
who  were  to  be  expelled  from  their 
homes  had  no  notice  until  the  6th  of 
March.  If  a  new  dock  was  required, 
why  not  give  due  notice  ?  What  neces- 
sity was  there  for  pressing  the  bill  until 
next  year  I  The  fact  was,  that  the 
parties  would,  by  the  delay,  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  larger  price  tor  tiie  ground  than 
its  present  value*  They  ou|;ht  to  uphold 
their  standing  orders,  which  enjoined 
due  notice,  or  else  abandon  them  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Aldernum  Heygate  said,  that  hav- 
ing presented  two  petitions  acainst  this 
biU,  it  should  have  his  most  determined 
opposition.  He  was  surprised  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  should  have  given  the 
measure  any  countenance  by  suspending 
the  standing  orders,  when  they  found 
that  its  execution  would  be  an  act  of  ty- 
ranny an4  cruelty  towards  a  large  body 
of  individuals.  It  was  a  cruel  attack 
upon  individual  rights,  without  any  para- 
mount necessity.  Let  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  be  called  upon  to  show  that  tti^ 
growing  trade  of  the  port  of  London 
indispensably  required  the  new  dock  ; 
but  tney  knew  that  to  attempt  such  proof 
was  impossible,  since  it  was  notorious, 
that  many  of  the  existing  dock  companies 
had  plenty  of  room  unoccupied.  There 
were  in  London  at  present  six  dock  com- 
panies :  two  of  them  paid  no  interest ; 
one  paid  3|  per  cent ;  the  London  Dock 
paid  4|  per  cent ;  and  two  others  paid 
more  than  5  per  cent ;  because  one  of 
them  had  enjoydl  a  particular  monopoly, 
which  had  just  ceased,  and  the  other  had 
a  monopoly  whidi  would  expire  in  two 
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years.  What  sort  of  prospect  did  this 
fiold  out  ?  But,  he  might  be  told  that 
this  was  the  afiair  of  the  subscribers.  If 
it  was  only  their  own  money  which  they 
fooled  away,  this  answer  might  be  valid ; 
but  they  were  to  turn  hundreds  of  people 
out  of  their  habitations.  To  pass  the  bill 
was  not  to  encourage  fair  competition  ; 
for  what  chance  had  a  wharfinger  against 
a  body  of  subscribers,  invested  with  par* 
liamentary  immunities,  and  whose  fortunes 
were  not  answerable  for  their  misconduct* 
except  to  the  amount  of  their  shares  r 
This  bill  was  one  of  those  projects  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  high  price  of  stocks, 
and  which,  if  stocks  fell  again,  would  dis- 
apnear  like  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

Mr.  Haldimand  said,  it  was  perfectly 
tru^,  that  if  consols  had  not  been  at  95, 
this  undertaking  might  not  have  been 
thought  of;  but,  if  the  interest  of  capital 
was  so  low  that  it  forced  itself  into  new 
channels  and  reduced  the  rate  of  profit 
in  old  ones,  was  it  not  natural  that  docks 
also  should  feel  the  influence ;  and  how 
Could  that  happen  but  through  the  com* 
petition  of  new  companies  ?  He  corrected 
the  statement  of  the  gallant  admiral,  that 
this  ground  had  been  refused  to  the 
London  Dock  company.  The  fact  was, 
that  company  had  been  authorized  to 
purchase  it,  but  had  preferred  a  spot 
rower  down,  where  they  would  have  to 
pay  less  compensation  money.  The 
warehousing  system  could  not  be  carried 
on,  except  in  docks  in  the  situation  of 
the  proposed  one.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  avow  himself  one  of  the  <*  18|  gentle- 
men?* mentioned  bv  the  gallant  admiral ; 
but  he  should  not  nave  subscribed  to  it 
had  he  not  conceived  it  would  be  a  public 
benefit. 

Mr.  Butterojorth  opposed  the  bill,  as 
8  measure  which  would  entail  ruin  on 
thousands. 

Mr.  LUtidon  opposed  the  bill,  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Bristol.  Every  bill  of  this  kind  was  an 
invasion  of  private  property,  for  an  alleged 
public  purpose ;  and  the  thousands  of 
persons  whose  property  and  means  of 
living  were  affected  by  the  bill,  were — at 
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pecially  as  there  was  no  imoiediate  neces- 
sity for  the  Docks,  which  were  only 
supposed  to  be  necessanr  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  trade,  which  it  was 
supposed  might  arise  from  the  bonding- 
system.  The  warehouses  of  the  existing 
docks  were  not  full,  and  never  had  been, 
except  during  a  temporary  influx  of  wine, 
when  the  French  invaded  Portugal  ; 
besides,  the  present  warehouses  were  so 
constructed,  that,  by  adding  story  on 
story,  their  capacity  might  be  ind^niteJj 
incr^sed. 

The  Chancellar  of  the  Excheouer  said> 
he  was  so  far  cognisant  of  this  Dili,  that 
the  parties  interested  in  it  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  come  bqfore  his 
majesty's  government,  to  know  whether 
they  would  h^ive  any  objection  to  the 
measure.  The  answer  given  by  the  go- 
vernment was,  that,  in  point  of^^principle* 
they  saw  no  objection  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  new  dock,  if  it  could  be  shewn 
that  benefit  to  the  publicwould  result  from 
it.  So  far  they  bad  expressed  acquies- 
cence ;  but  they  certainly  were  not  aware 
of  all  the  drcumstances  of  the  case.  When 
so  many  interests  were  afiected,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  standing  orders  became  one 
of  considerable  importance;  and  un- 
doubtedly, if  the  standing  orders  had  been 
strictly  enforced,  the  bill  would  not  have 
arrived  at  its  present  stage.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  and  to  investigate  its  merits  in  the 
committee.  If  it  should  then  appear,, 
that  the  bill  could  not  pass  without  occa- 
sioning great  hardship  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, this  would  certainly  constitute  a 
groundfor  its  rejection  at  the  present  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  turn  out,  that 
the  case,  as  it  affected  those  individuals,  had 
been  greatly  over-stated.  Most  of  them, 
for  instance,  might  be  tenants  at  will ;  and 
in  that  case,  the  degree  of  hardship  would 
be  much  less,  because  they  would  be 
compelled  to  quit,  if  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
propositions  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
docK.  He  repeated,  that  in  principle  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  measure  of  erect- 
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ed  with,  and  the  expediency  of  difpensing 
with  them  in  the  present  case  had  been 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Honse. 
There  had  appeared  a  paragraph  in  one  of 
the  newspapers,  which  would  let  the  House 
into  the  secret  of  the  opposition  to  this 
bill;  it  stated,  that  the  parties  whose  in- 
terests were  most  strongly  opposed  to 
the  measure,  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
East-India,  West-India,  and  London 
Bocln.  If  these  three  parties  succeeded 
in  (Anaining  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  they 
would  have  a  complete  monoply  of  the 
trade ;  which  would  probably  end  in  dri- 
iHng  firom  the  port  of  London  its  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  the  country. 
'  Mr.  GrenfeUf  in  repl^,  said,  that  so  far 
firom  10,000  persons  bemg  exposed  to  in- 
conrenlencenrom  this  measure,  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine 
did  not  amount  to  5,000.  He  might 
add,  too,  that  out  of  11  or  1,200  house- 
holders, SOO  had  expressed  their  assent 
to  the  bilL  Upwards  of  1,100  of  the 
principal  mercantile  ^tlemen  |in  the 
country  had  concurred  in  the  expediency 
of  the  measure. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  se- 
cond reading  74w  Agvnst  it  65*  Majo- 
rity 19. 

Anobrbtsih  Collxction  of  Prc- 
TUBsa.]!  The  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  supply.  On  the  resolu- 
tion, «  That  eOfiOOL  be  granted,  to  de- 
ihiy  the  charse  of  purchasing,  and  the 
expenses  incidental  to  the  preservation 
and  public  exhibition  of  the  Collection  of 
Pictures  which  belonged  to  the  late 
John  Julius  Angerstein.  Esq.  for  the  year 

'  Mr.  Agar  Ellis  said,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  his  thanks  to  his 
majesty's  government  for  baring  purchas* 
ed  this  niluable  collection  of  pictures. 
He  was  sure  that  every  person  who  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  arts,  would  agree  with 
Um  in  saying,  that  no  private  collection  of 
pictures  could  be  better  suited  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  national  gallery.  All  the  pic- 
tares  were  of  the  very  .first  excellence. 
Indeed,  there  was  not  one  of  them  which 
it  woold  not  be  almost  a  calmnnv  to  call  a 
moderate  picture.  He  trustea  that  the 
present  would  form  a  new  era  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  arts  b  thb  country,  and  that 
the  advantage  which  was  now  given  to 
our  own  sdKKd  of  painting,  by  placing 
before  it  first-rate  moddfi  'would  tend  to 


advance  its  character  and  renown.  If 
there  were  any  gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  disapproved  of  the  expense  to  which 
these  pictures  were  putting  the  countrv, 
he  would  ask  them,  whether  they  might 
not  be  productive  of  emolument  to  the 
nation,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view? 
What  was  it  that  attracted  so  many  tra- 
vellers to  Italjr,  but  the  numerous  works 
of  genius  which  were  contained  in  it  ? 
And,  if  a  similar  collection  were  made  in 
London,  was  it  not  likely  that  a  similar 
cause  would  produce  a  similar  resort  of 
strangers  to  it  ?  He  hoped  that  his  ma- 
jestv's  government  woula  not  stop  short 
in  the  great  work  which  it.  had  underta- 
ken, but  would  proceed  steadily  and  pro- 
gressively in  it.  He  would  not  recom- 
mend it  to  purchase  any  more  whole 
collections :  for,  in  all  probability,  they 
must  contain  many  moderate  pictures, 
and  moderate  pictures  ought  not  to  he 
found  in  national  galleries  ;  but  be  would 
recommend  it  to  purchase  single  pictures 
of  acknowledgea  excellence,  wnenever 
any  such  pictures  came  into  the  market. 
By  such  means,  they  would  obtain  the  best 
specimens  of  the  best  masters,  and  would 
so  erect  a  gallery  which  would  be  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  taste,  than  it  would  be 
conductive  to  the  glory  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  to  be  a  keeper  of  thd  gallery,  at  a 
salary  of  20M.  per  annum,  who  was  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  collection,  and  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  preservation  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  that  lord  Liferpool  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  person  to  be  appointed 
to  this  office  should  be  competent  to  value, 
and,  if  called  upon,  to  negociate  the  pur- 
chase of  any  pictures  that  might  in  future 
be  added  to  the  collection.  Now,  he 
really  thought  that  a  salary  of  200/.  was 
too  small  a  remuneration  to  a  gentleman 
possessing  such  qualifications. 

Sir  Cf  Long  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  praise  of  the  pictures  which 
form^  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein's  collec* 
tion.  They  were  selected  by  the  judg- 
ment of  sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  appeared, 
on  inspection,  so  exquisite  to  his  majesty, 
that  be  it  was  who  had  first  suggested  the 
propriety  ofpurchasing  them  for  the  nation, 
indeed,  they  were  generally  considered 
the  finest  modeb  of  art  that  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  contemplation  of  the  artist. 
He  agreed  with  hb  hon.  friend,  that  the 
plan  which  the  government  ought  to  pur- 
sue in  forming  ibk  gallery,  would  not  be 
to  purchase  whole  collecUons,  but  to  buy 
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single  pictures  of  undisputed  excellence, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  liberal  price*  With 
regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon* 
member  for  Rochester,  on  the  smallpess 
of  the  salary  .to  be  paid  to  the  keeper 
of  the  galleiy,  he  would,  merely  observe, 
that  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  su- 
periutena  it  was  as  well  qualified  for  such 
An  office  as  any  man  could  be,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied .  with  tl)e  salary 
annexed  to  it.  If,  at  any  future  time,  it 
was  found  insufficient,  government  could 
ask  the  House  to  increase  it.  It  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  this  officer  did  not 
give  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  gal- 
lery, but  was  only  required  to  attend  m  it 
occasionally.  Inere  was  another  officer, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  devote  his 
whole  fique  tq  this  collection.    . 

Mr.  il  EUis  bore  tes^mony  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  genUcpan .  appointed  to 
supci-^itenc}  the  collection.  He  wished  to 
know,  however,  who  was  to  superintend 
the  super! ntendant  ? 

The  CfujLncellor^  9f  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  seneral  control  and  superintendence 
would  be  in  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
He  did  not  apprehend,  however,  that  it 
would,  be  necessary  to  exercise  that  con- 
trol with  any  degree  of  violence.. 

Mr.  Hum^said^that  as  it  was  at  last  de- 
termined to  make  a  natioDS|l  gallery,  and 
by  so  doiiM^to  rescue  the  country  horn  a 
diserace  wmch  the  want  of  such  an  esta* 
blidiment  had  lon^  entailed  upon  it,  he 
trusted  that  responsible  individuals  would 
be  selected  to  take  care  of  the  pictures 
which  had  ah-eady  been  purchaaed*  iSome 
regulation  of  that  nature  was  rendered 
necessary,  by  the  recollection  of  the  In- 
jury which  had  been  sustained  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  by  the  want  of  it. 

Bir  C.  Long  trusted,  that  be  had  con- 
vinced the  committee,  upon  a  former 
evening,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  com- 

Slain  0^  the  trustees  of  the  British 
(useum.  Indeed,  be  had  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury   who    had   brought   forward    the 
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Consuls  to  Sqdth  AMBaicA.]  Oil 
the  resolution,  <*  That  $^,^601.  be  granted 
to  defray  the  outstanding  charges  for  Out* 
fit  and  Salaries  to  his  Majesty's  consuls-ge- 
neral, consuls,  and  vice-consuls  in  Spanish 
America*  in  the  year  1823;  and  also  to 
defray  the  probable  charoe  for  Salaries 
to  the  said  consuls-general,  consuls,  and 
vice-consuls,  for  the  year  1824," 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  ask  a  ouestion.  Was 
it  to  be  understood,  that,  aner  this  grant 
was  made  to  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls 
in  Spanish  America,  the  British  trade  in. 
that  quarter  of  the  slobe  was  to  be  free, 
from  the  imposition  of  any  further  toll  to, 
them  ?  He  did  not  object  to  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  which  it  was  pro|>o8ed  to 
give  these  gentlemen ;  for  ne  thought 
that  they  would  not  get  men  of  respe^-, 
bility  to  fill  them,  unless  they  were  pro- 
perly remunerated.  He  was,  however^, 
anxious,  that  our  difierent  consuls  should 
be  paid  by  the  public,  and  should  be  debar- 
red from  receiving  any  f^eUf  save  such  as 
were  merely  nominal,  upon  Uie  delivery  of 
certificates  required  in  the  course  of  trade. 
Whilst  he  was  i^on  the  subject,  he  would 
suggest  a  plan  to  his  majesty's  ministers,^ 
which  sey^nd  eminent  mercnants  had  in- 
formed him  was  calculated  to  obviat- 
many  of  the  vexatious  diffictilties,  whip^ 
they  sometimes  experienced  in  foreign 
countries,,  owing  to  the  uncertain  nature 
of  our  consular  fees.  The  plan  was  this — 
that  the  captain  of  any  ship,  on  dearia^ 
out  for  a  foreign  nort  at  the  custom-bouse 
should  be  entitlea  to  ask  and  receive  ^ 
printed  copy  of  the  consular  charges  uf, 
all  the  ports  at  which  he  was  lil^y  to 
touch  10  the  course^  of  h|s  voyage.  It 
might  be  said,  that  such  a  plan  could  oot . 
be  put  into  execution  without  some  ex^ 
pense.  He  allowed  that  it  would  oc- 
casion some  triflinff  expense ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  regarded,  when  it  was  coo«i£r- 
ed  that  it  was  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  that 
commerce  was  the  chief  source  of  its 
strength  and  revenue.     He  was  Qe^Mll^ 
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out  of  the  public  piine,  and  to  ettalHiBh 
some  uniformiij  in  the  ty^teDi  by  which 
tbev  were  remunerated*  At  pregeot 
notbiog  could  be  more  vague  and  uncer- 
tain than  the  manner  in  whioi  they  obtained 
their  emoluments.  In  some  nlaces  they 
had  feest  in  others  they  haa  none ;  in 
som^  places  tbey  exacted  high,  and 
in  others  they  exacted  only  trifling 
4ut^*  H^  wished  to  reduce  them  all  to 
one  uniform  practice  ;  ^nd  to  e&ct  that 
purpose^  he  would  give  them  fixed  salaries 
and  allow  them  certain  moderate  fees  on 
tbe  diffident  commercial  instruments 
wbicl^  it  was  their  duty  to  make  out  in  the 
brdtnaxy  course  of  trade.  He  would  also 
propoae  to  levy  a  small  tonnage  upon  all 
slup^  touching  at  the  poru  where  we  had 
consuls  ;  and  he.wo^ld  propose  It  for  the 
porpoae  ef  delraybg  certain  incidental 
exnens^  that  were  not  paid  out  of  the 
public  puTfe »  such  ai9  Mme  for  distressed 
Of  ship  wrecW-MenAen  and  others  of  a 
similar  native. 

Mr.  Hume  ej^Nresaed  himself  well  saiis^ 
fiedwUh  the  observations  which  had  (alien 
firoin  the  right  he«i»  gentleman,  and  aai4> 
thatif  there  were  an^  points  on  which  he 
diiSeced  firom  him»  thesi  might  bediscuseed 
when  the  right  hon.  genueman  breughl 
his  bill  before  the  House.  He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  thanks 
to  t|i^  right  bc#.  secretary  foff  foreiga 
affiurs,  foir  the  aftlentioB  which  he  bad 
paid  toa  subjeoty  ia  which»  though  he  was 
not  himielf  penonally  co«ceine4»  the 
pubKe  were  hirgely  interested.  HeaUucU 
edto  our  trade  widi  the  Brazils.  He 
couhi  not  at  present  say  what  e&ct  the 
rogulations  which  the  right  hon.  seere« 
tary  had  made  might  have  produced 
abioad ;  but  this  he  could  not  say,  that 
they  had  given  perfect  satisft/otien  to  all 
persons  9$,  home  engaged  in  that  trade. 
Befor^  be  sat  dowB»  be  would  suggest  to 
th»  right  hon.  presi/ient  of  the  board  of 
tBa4e»  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable, 
in  an^  future  regulation,  to  prevent  con* 
suls  ftom  deputing  their  duties  at  will  to 
any  person*  they  might  choose  to  appomt 
ai  vicoHMinsttls. 

Abmy  ExTRAOBJDiNARisa.}  On  the 
resoliiUoo* ''  That  6^,0002.  be  granted  to 
defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the 
army  for  the  year  I8S4,'' 

Colooel ZToviaff  objected  to  theilemin 
thisgraol»  charging  2,30(ML  for  pensions 
to  the  knigfata  of  Malta.  His  objection 
w»s  founded  on  this  ground»«ahat|  of  the 


parties  who  received  these  pensions,  some 
were  not  knights  of  Malta,  and  others 
were  receiving  pensions  from  the  island 
of  Mdta  itself  He  considered  this  item 
to  be  as  gross  a  job  as  ever  was  perpetrat- 
ed by  any  administration.  Last  year  he 
had  not  seen  it  in. the  estimates  ;  and  he 
bad  hoped  it  had  been  withdrawn  for 
ever* 

Mr.  W.  Horton  observed,  that  the  item 
in  question  was  a  payment  mode  on  ac- 
count of  the  government  of  the  island  of 
Malta.  A  speda^  injunction  had  been 
given  to  that  government  to  make  inquiry 
whether  the  parties  who  received  these 
pensions  were  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
knights  of  Malta.  That  inquiry  was  not 
in  progress ;  and  it  was  thought  right  not 
to  withdraw  the  pensioos  unS  it  was  con* 
eluded  ?  The  pensions  had  been  granted 
to  the  parliea  who  now  held  them  from 
motives  of  humanity,  during  the  French 
revolution-.*an  event  which  had  reduced 
the  greater  portion  of  them  from  compa- 
rative opulence  to  the  most  wretched  state 
of  want  aiid  destitution. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  very  great  ex* 
pense  to  v^ich  this  country  was  pnt^  on 
account  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey.  They  were,  so  far  aa  this  country 
was  concerned,  altogether  free  firom  tax-» 
the  revenue  of  the  Crown   was 


wastod;  at  least  nopart  of  it  was  appro^ 
priated  to  the  aorvioe  of  the  islands^  aad 
Ibe  people  of  Enghmd  were  constantly 
called  Oft  to  meet  every  expense.  He  oIk* 
served  a  charge  of  4,4i7R  for  extraonii- 
nary  milttnry  expenaea,  on  aceoont  of 
the  bSmSL  Now,  he  had  formerly  moved 
for  a  correspondence  between  his  majes- 
ty's govcrnnmnt  and  the  authorities  in  the 
islandi*  from  which  it  appeared,  that  a 
part  of  this  force  was  not  wanted,  and  waa 
realty  considered  a  nuisance.  He. had 
received  a  communication  from  a  highly 
respectable  individual,  who  stated,  tba^ 
nothing  would  be  more  gratefol  to  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands,  than  the  re- 
moval of  the  staff,  for  the  support  of 
which  the  people  of  Enghmd  were  obhged 
to  pay«  If  those  islands  must  have  the 
protection  of  the  British  govemsMnt,  they 
oenainly  ought  to  defiray  a  portion  <^  th« 
expense.  It  would  shortly  bo. his  du^ 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  on  thle 
subject  It  was  the  work  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  gone  throt^h  those  islands ;  ha 
had  put  hisobservations  on  paper,  and  he 
stated;  very  distinctly  wbiu,  mhia  opinion- 
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the  islands  oaght  to  coi^tribate  towards 
defrayinff  the  various,  expenses  inciden- 
tal to  their  government.  It  was  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  House  to  take  into  its  consi- 
deralion.  He  was  quite  sure  the  estimate 
might  be  reduced  one  half,  without 
crippling  the  service  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree; He  had  himself  made  out  a  list  of 
various  items  which  might  be  greatly  re- 
duced. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo-; 
site  would  make  use  of  any  hint  it  con- 
tained, it  was  entirely  at  his  service.  It 
was  fit  the  country  should  know  what 
became  of  the  revenue  of  these  islands. 
Situated  as  Great  Britain  was,  her  expen- 
diture ought  to  be  lessened  in  every  pos- 
sible way  ;  but  though  these  islands  were 
capable  of  producing  a  certain  revenue, 
the  P^l®  of  Enffland  were  oblised  to 
my  tor  their  civil  and  military  establi^ment. 
The  latter  was  wholly^  unnecessary ;  for 
.the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  would  con- 
aider  it  a  pride  to  clothe  and  arm  the 
militiai  but  government  would  not  allow 
it. 

Mr.  Secretary  PmI  understood  the  hon. 
member  to  say,  that  he  could  throw  out 
some  suggestions  by  which  the  expenses 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  mieht  be  lessened 
If  the  hon.  member  would  favour  him' 
with  those  suggestions,  they  should  re- 
ceive the  fullest  attention.  It  was  his 
duty  to  listen  to  such  conununications  ; 
and,  if  a  curtailment  of  expense  could  be 
eflfecled,  that  oblect  certainly  should  not 
be  neglected.  When  the  hon.  gentleman 
presented  to  the  House  the  rather  extra- 
ordinaiy  document  (for  it  was  not  apeti- 
tion,butatwoorthreemonths*  tour  through 
Guernsey)  to  which  he  had  alluded,  be 
would  read  it  with  attention.  With  re- 
spect to  the  militarT  part  of  the  question, 
be  mi|ht  observe,  that  the  constitution  of 
these  ishmds  was  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
and  that  no.individuals  were  more  k^lous 
of  dieir  old  customs  than  the  inhabitants 
were.  According  to  their  laws,  eveiy 
aiale»  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  was  bound 
tomUitarv  service.    But  it  was  deemed 
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(  Mr.  Hume  directed  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  an  item  of  1,810^,  beii^  the 
amount  of  a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  James 
Walker,  who  was  employed  on  an  experi- 
ment relative  to  free  labour  amongst  the 
negroes.  A  number  of  slaves  had  been* 
giv^  up  to  government  for  the  purpose  of 
tnis  expenment;  and  all  he  said  was, 
make  use  of  their  labour,  teAch  them  to 
support  themselves,  but  do  not  call  on  us 
to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  W.  Horton  said,  the  experiment 
was  an  important  and  a  useful  one.  The 
commissioners  who  were  now  In  the  West- 
India  islands  had  made  a  report  on  the 
subject,  which  would  be  laid  befbre  pailla- 
ment.  It  would  then  be  for  the  House  to 
decide,  whether  this  establishment  should 
or  should  not  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  stated,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  that  these  skives  were 
perfectly  competent  to  support  themselves. 
In  the  possession  of  an  individual,  thej 
would  be  a  property ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
government  they  became  an  expense.  If 
tney  were  set  fiee  to-morrow  tney  would 
maintain  themselves,  without  assistance 
from  this  countiy.  Such  was  the  plain 
state  of  the  case.  He  wanted  no  report 
from  the  commissioners  to  enable  him  to 
decide  on  a  subject  of  which  he  could 
fudge  as  well  as  themselves.  He  now 
be^ed  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  Uie 
House  to  a  charge  o£620L  for'  conveying 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to 
the  king  of  PortuffaL  This  was  an  ex- 
pense mich  he  did  not  think  the  public 
ought  to  bear.  If  the  countiy  were  to 
pay  for  honours  granted  by  the  crown,  it  - 
ought  to  be  shown  that  those  honours 
were  deservedly  bestowed.  In  this  case, 
the  public,  lookinff  to  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  selected,  considered  the  pro- 
ceeding rather  as  a  disgrace  than  an 
honour.  When  the  Portugese  government 
had  violated  its  contract  with  the  people, 
was  it  becoming  in  an  English  paniament 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  denraying  the 
exnense  of  an  honour  conferred  on  the 
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vtfiont  other  sorereigDt.  Circumstaiicesy 
howe?eri  isterrened,  which  prevented  its 
bebg  then  tent  oat.  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  imputed  to  the  kin^  of  Portugal, 
he  wodd  onlv  8ay»  tliat  as  the  order  was 
not  bestowed  on  account  of  any  event 
whicli  had  occurred  m  the  interior  of  that 
countryi  neither  could  it,  when  once  con- 
ferredy  be  withheld  ia  consequence  of  any 
Aing  that  had  since  taken  place  there. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  make  a  few  obser- 
▼ations  on  the  charge  relative  to  foreign 
ambassadors.    He  had  last  year  shown, 
that  the  expense,  on  an  average  of  the  five 
preceding  vears,  was  dOO,0002.  per  annum. 
ThiSy  exclusive  of  iHiat  was    paid  for 
consuls,  was  a  very  large  sum,  and  every 
means  ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  it.    It 
would  give  him  great  satisfaction  if  he 
should  find  that  he  was  misteken  in  what 
he  was  about  to  state,  relative  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  embassy  to  Holland.    It  was 
said,  th^t  last  year  the  Dijrtch  government 
intended  toredoee,  in  the  diplomatic  scale, 
the  rank  of  the  individual  who  was  to  act 
as  ambassador  to  England;  and  that  of 
course  a  gentleman  of  similar  rank  would 
be  sent  &om  this  court  to  the  Hague. 
He  understood  the  Dutch  government  had 
come  to  a  resolution  of  that  nature ;  but 
that,  so  far  from  his  majesty's  government 
mpprofing  of  the  alteration,  and  seizing 
the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  re- 
ducing the  expense,  they  had  absolutely 
solicited  the  Dutch  government  to  keep 
up  the  rank  of  the  ambanadori  in  order 
that  they  might  send  one  of  equal  grade 
to  the  Hague,   and  thus  continue  the 
usual  rate  of  expense.    He  heard  this  with 
feelings  of  great  regret ;  because,  if  the 
fact  were  so,  it  afforded  a  strong  proof 
that  no  dispontion  existed  to  lessen  the 
expense  in  this  department.    If  the  report 
were  incorrect,  he  should  be  glad  to  near 
it  contradicted. 

Mr.  Cduminf  said,  the  hon  member  had 
been  qmte  mUinformed,  if  he  supposed 
that  such  a  request  as  he  had  alluded  to 
had  been  made  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. It  did  not  follow,  as  the  hon.  gen« 
tleman  seemed  to  think,  that  a  reduction 
of  expense  should  naturaUy  attend  a  re- 
duction in  the  rank  of  the  ambassador 
sent  to  this  court  from  Holkmd.  He 
believed  that  for  fifty  years,  it  had  been 
Uie  constant  policy  of  this  country  te  have 
an  ambassador  of  the  first  class  at  the 
Hague,  even  though  the  Dutch  ambas* 
sador  was  not  of  equal  rank. 
Mr.  Hume  observing  a  charge  for  ex- 


penses incurred  by  sir  William  Congreve, 
m  prosecuting  his  inquiries  as  Inspector- 
general  of  gas-light  companies,  wished  to 
know  by  what  patent  he  neld  that  office  ? 
If  it  were  an  appointment  under  thecrown, 
did  it  not  bring  the  hon.  baronet  under 
the  act  of  queen  Anne  ?  It  certainly  was 
a  new  office ;  for  gas  was  not  known  in 
that  queen's  reign ;  and  considering  the 
appointment  as  a  new  one,  was  it  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  vacate  the  hon.  baronet's 
seat  in  that  House  ?  He  also  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  annual  expense. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  tne  appoint- 
ment took  place  in  1821,  under  an  act  of 
the  legislature.    At  that  time  more  fear 
was  entertained  of  the  danger  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  explosion  of  gas 
than  at  present.    In  1817  and  1818  two 
acts  were  passed,  which  gave  to  tlie  secre- 
tary of  state  the  power  of  appointing  an 
inspector.    The  appointment,  there&re, 
was  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  the  secretary 
of  state  under  the  act  of  parliament.  The 
hon.  baronet  had  proved  himself  to  be.  a 
most  useful  officer,  and  he  received  no 
more  than  a  remuneration  for  the  actual 
expenses  he  incurred.    He  had  reported 
last  ^ear  that  the  same  ^degree  of  appre- 
hension no  longer  existed  as  was  formerly 
entertained;  but  still  it  was  thought  ex- , 
pedient,  that  the  secretary  of  state  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the 
gas-works  were  going  on ;  and  he  hoped, 
that  next  year,  the  same  skilful  individual 
would  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  scientific 
knowledge.    As  this  was  not  a  new  ap- 
pointment under  the  Crown,  it  did  not 
come  under  the  ate  of  queen  Anne ;  and  of 
coursedidnotvacatethehon.baronet'ssest. 
Mr.  Lambton  observed,  that  the  hon«. 
tmronet,  in  his  reports,  had  furnished  sug- 
gestions of  considerable  importance ;  some 
ofwhich  had  been  acted  upon.  Everyone 
who  knew  the  extreme  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  explosion  of  those  gas- 
ometers,   must  be  pleased  to  see  the 
attention  of  agentleman  of  so  much  science 
and  knowledge  directed  to  the  subject. 
He  thought  Uiat  the  right  hou.  secretary, 
in  continuing  the  office,  did  nothing  more 
than  his  duty.    The  salary  paid  to  the 
hon.  baronet,  was,  he  thought  quite  inade- 
quate to  his  services. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  the  assertion,  that 
sir  W.  Congreve  had  made  valuable  re- 
ports on  which  the  gas-companies  had 
acted.  He  had,  it  was  true,  made  reports, 
in  which  he  spoke  a  great  deal  about  the 
danger  of  our  bemg  blown  up  by  the  ex- 
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pToslon  of  gas — at!  of  which  was  after  wd^ds 
contradicted.  The  hon.  member  bad 
apokeo  of  the  science  and  knowledge  dis* 
played  by  sir  W.  Congreve ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  hon.  member 
knew  nothing  about  the  business.  The 
hon.  baronet  asserted  in  his  reports,  that 
if  the  gasometer  were  approached  by  fire, 
it  must  immediately  explode :  but  sir  H. 
Davy,  and  other  really  scientific  men, 
proved  the  contrary.  He  had  no  interest 
in  this  question,  but  the  hon.  member  had  ; 
for  he  supplied  the  material  of  which  gas 
was  made.  When  the  extraordinary  bill 
was  l)rought  in  on  this  subject,  he,  though 
not  interested  one  way  or  other,  found  it 
necessary  to  have  it  sent  to  a  committee 
up  stairs,  where  evidence  could  be  ex- 
amined. Gentlemen  talked  of  the  danger 
of  gasometers  being  blown  up.  He  re- 
peated;  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a 
gasometer  to  be  blown  up.  The  situation 
ofgas*inspector  was  unnecessary;  but  if 
necessary,  sir  W.  Congreve  ought  not  to 
have  been  the  person  appointed  to  it ;  for 
no  man  could  have  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry  who  could  make  such  a  re- 
port as  Uie  one  now  on  the  table.  At 
least  the  salary  of  the  gas-inspector  ought 
te  be  a  definite  one. 

Mr.  Lamhton  said,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  had  treated  him  as  an 
interested  party  in  the  present  discussion, 
because  he  might  be  supposed  to  supply 
the  article  from  which  the  gas  was  manu- 
factured.   The  hon.  member,  however,  if 
there  were  any  force  in  his  argument, 
would  stand,  in  his  own  person,  exposed 
to  the  efl^ct  of  it ;  for,  if  he  did  not  ab- 
seluteTy  supply  the  gas  companies  with 
the  material  from  which  their  smoke  was 
produced,  they  might  %o  to  him,  if  they 
pleased,  for  the  pipes  which  conveyed  it. 
Mr.  Secretary  Pcd  observed,  that  Mr. 
Millington,   to  whom   the  hon.  member 
had  just  adverted,  said  in  his  evidence, 
with  respect  to  the  danger  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  gasometers,  that  the  blowing 
up  of  the  one  in  Dorset-street  would  pro- 
bably bring  down  all  the  adjacent  houses 
in  Fleet-street.    Dr.  Wolloston,  too,  had 
<Kstinct1y  declared,  that  his  opinion  as  to 
the  properties  of  gas  had  been  altered  by 
that  very  report  of  sir  W.  Congreve,  to 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
objected.'  The  most  respectable  chemical 
authorities,  air  H.  Davy  among  the  rest, 
had  spoken  in  strong  terms  of  the  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  the  explosion  of  gas ; 
and  the  House  would  say^   tmder  such 
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circumstances,  whether  it  was  not  fit  iYntt 
the  secretary  of  state  should  have  the 
Ineans  of  knowing  the  condition  of  die 
gas  institutionSf  and  the  precautions  which 
were  used,  from  year  to  year.  The  very 
report  quoted  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  stated,  in  terms,  the  necessity 
there  was  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  be 
watcfiful  on  the  subject ;  and,  so  Ions  ds 
sir  W.  Congreve  would  consent  to  hold 
the  office  of  inspector,  no  person  could 
be  more  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  it.  Upon 
the  claims  of  that  ^ntleman,  ^eneratlr, 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  he  should 
not  say  a  word;  because  he  was  Sure 
they  were  already  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  said,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  the  explosion  of  gasometers  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  (iiat  one 
gasometer  had  exploded  and  done  Con- 
siderable mischief.  He  certainly  approved 
of  the  appointment  of  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Dccwton  defended  the  appointment 
of  sir  W.  Congreve. 

Sir  fT.  Congreve  would  onl^  say,  that 
he  had  accepted  the  situation  m  question, 
under  a  conscientious  belief,  that  the  du- 
ties of  it  were  most  necessary  to  be  dis- 
charged, As  far  as  his  experience  had 
gone,  he  thought  inspection  from  time  to 
time,  very  necessary.  In  one  instance 
he  had  found  a  gasometer  floating  in  coal 
tar,  instead  of  water ;  coal  tar  being  an 
article  of  the  most  combustible  descrip- 
tion. In  other  cases,  large  fires  had  beeh 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gaso- 
meters ;  which  he  considered  unsafe.  He 
had  also  recommended,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  use  of  smaller  gasometers ;  and 
in  some  quarters  his  suggestions  had  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  he 
claimed  from  the  secretary  for  the  home 
department,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, that  the  gas-master,  or  general  in- 
spector, or  whatever  desl^atfon  that 
wonderful  person  bore,  should  inspect  the  . 
Mansion-house.  There  was  a  very  large 
gasometer  there,  oveir  which  he  himself 
had  slept  for  two  years.  He  spoke  for 
the  safety  of  future  lord  mayors,  as  it  was 
most  probable  he  should  not,  ^ough  he 
hoped  frequently  to  dine,  sleep  there 
again.  There  was  another  gasometer, 
too,  at  the  Bank,  which  perhape  would 
hot  be  the  worse  for  an  occasional  call,  on 
the  part  of  the  gas-master. 
The  several  resolutions  were  agreed 
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Mr.  iAimi^  said,  that  it  bad  been  the 
determination  of  a  number  of  members 
of  that  House,  who  ytw  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Alien 
bill,  to  allow  no  one  stage  to  pass,  but  to 
resist  its  progress  from  its  introduction. 
In  eonsequence,  however,  of  rumours  that 
had  trahsphred  respecting  certain  Tiews« 
supposed  to  be  entertiuned  by  the  right 
hon:  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs,  thev 
were  most  solicitous  to  obtain  the  benefit 
<kf  his  information  on  the  subject,  and  to 
hear,  from  such  an  authority,  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  he  considered  it  expe- 
dient that  such  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure  should  pass.  On  a  fbrnler  m'ght  it 
had  been  contended  by  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  the  home  department,  that 
the  powers  sought  by  this  bill  were  powers 
which  the  kings  of  this  country  had,  for 
centuries^  in  right  of  their  prerogatiTe, 
possessed.  And  yet  there  was  a  right 
boD.  collea|pie  of  me  right  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  Wynn)  who  had  denied  that  such 
m  power  was  vested  in  the  throne.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  between  these  two  dis- 
cordant authorities,  sitting  in  the  same 
cabinet,  for  members  of  uiat  House  to 
feel  most  solicitous  to  know  the  opinion 
cf  the  right  hon.  the  secretary  for  foreign 
■Airs,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  views  oo  which  he  recommended  its 
adoptiom'  What^  he  would  ask  him,  did 
he  discover  in  the  internal  state  of  our 
n^ations^  or  hi  the  character  of  our  fo- 
idgn  policy,  to  justify  the  passine  of  a 
billy  which  was  at  variance  with  we  an- 
cient policy  and  acknowledged  hospitality 
of  the  country  ?  Could  its  adoption  be 
accounted  for  nnder  any  other  impression, 
than  that  there  existed  a  secret  under- 
standing between  our  ff ovemment  and  the 
absolute  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  to 
flict  in  concert  against  those  whom  these* 
aovereigns  were  disposed  to  persecute; 
that  whenever  the  emperor  of  Austria,  or 
the  Ung  of  Arance,  were  pleased  to  de- 
dare  a  foreigner  obnoxious  to  thenli,  he 
#as  to  be  expdied  from  our  shores  ?  If 
there  waff  no  soch  concert,  no  such  tiecret 
nnddratanding^i— surely  the  House  had  a 
right  to  be  informed  what  the  actual  mo- 
lives  were,  and  to  obtain  the  fullest  ex« 
Sanation,  before  it  agreed  to  continue 
an  act  so  hostile  to  our  national  character. 
Was  there  no  law  on  our  Statute-book  in 
favour  of  foreigness  seeking  the  hospitaKty 
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[of  our  soil  I  Had  the  great  charter  not 
^acknowledged  the  principle ?  The  very 
fact  of  an  uniform  and  uninterrupted 
practice  for  centuries  was  a  full  acknovi^-^ 
lodgment  of  our  policy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  decisive  of  the  principle  than  the 
very  law  which,  on  the  trial  of  foreigners, 
entitled  them  to  such  a  disposition  of 
the  jury,  as  allowed  them  to  claim  an  array 
of  hatt  foreigners.  From  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  until  the  year  1793,  the  coun- 
try  never  heard  of  such  an  act ;  and  it 
was  to  be  recollected  that,  during  that 
interval,  the  country  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  was  frequently  in  arms ;  that. 
rebelBon  followed  rd)eIlion,  and  that  there 
was  a  succession  of  pretenders  to  the 
throne.  Who,  that  turned  his  attention 
to  those  countries  over  which  the  despots 
of  Europe  exercised  an  unjust  influence 
—Switzerland,  for  instance,  where  unfor- 
tunate refugees  were  forced  from  the 
asylum  they  sought,  at  the  mandate  of 
these  despots— who,  he  repeated,  that 
considered  the  progress  and  probable  re- 
sult of  such  a  state  of  things,  was  not 
persuaded  that  this  country  ought  to  take 
a  decided  course,  and  not  be  considered 
as  in  any  wa^  aiding  and  abetting  such 
a  system  ?  We  shoiSd  get  rid  altogether 
of  such  trammels.  We  should  take  our 
stand  in  support  of  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind ;  and,'  with  the  rapid  growth  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge,  under  our  coun* 
tenance,  the  system  of  despQtism  would, 
speedily  disappear.  An  Alien  law  was 
abhorrent  to  our  policy.  It  was  admitted 
by  its  advocates  to  be  useless,  as  it  was 
rarely  exercised ;  but,  on  the  principle 
of  investing  any  set  of  men  with  arbitrary 
power,  no  matter  how  acted  upon;  it  was 
most  dangerous  in  the  principle.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  resist  the 
order  of  the  day  for  its  second  reading, 
and  move,  as  an  amendment,,  that  afler 
the  word  **  that,"  the  following  words  be 
substituted :  **  It  appears  to  this  House, 
that  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  up  to 
the  year  1793,  a  period  in  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  country  was  endangered 
and  disturbed  by  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  by  par* 
liament  to  invest  ministers  with  such  ar- 
bitrary power  as  the  Alien  bill  confers : 
that  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  hostile  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  civilized  world ;  and 
in  accordance  only  with  the  unprincipled 
declarations,  and  tyrannical  acts,  of  the 
constitutional  despots  :  that  Uiis  House, 
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Iherttforey'deeiii  it  ioespedient  to  ooAtlnue 
a  power,  mischievous,  even  if  not  ttsed>. 
and  cruel  aind  unconstilutioDal,  whenever 
exercised/* 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  said,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  never  would  loin  in  an^  language  of 
abuse  applied  to  the  sovereigns  of  foreign 
states ;  because  he  could  not  stoop  to  do 
anj  thing  so  unfair  as  to  attack  those 
who,  nrom  distance,  were  disabled  from  de* 
fending  themselves.  He  thought  the 
practice^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  might  lead 
to  great  national  mischief.  He  could  not 
support  the  amendment^  though  be  ob- 
jected to  the  bill. 

The  Speaks  having  again  read  the 
amendment,  loud  laughter  followed,  on 
account  of  the  word  **  constitutional,'' 
which  wa^  then  found  in  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  wss  no  such  word 
aa  << constitutional'*  in  the  paper;  the 
words^  were  <*  coatinental  despots/' 

The  Speaker  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
banded  to  Mr.  Hume,,  who,  upon  reading 
it,  presented  another  copy,  in  which  the 
words  stood  as  he  proposed..  The  aoaend- 
ment  was  pu^  and  negatived  without  a 
division.  Upon  the  motion,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  be  now  read,  the  Heus^  divided : 
Ayes  yjO;  Noes  67* 

List  of  the  Minardjf. 


Abererombj,  hon.  J. 
Altherp,  vise. 
Allen,  J.  A. 
Baillie  <3ol.  J. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bircb,  J. 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  C. 
Calvert,  N. 
Cavendisb,  hon.  C. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Colbome,  N.W.R. 
Creevy,  T. 
Croinptoo,  S.' 
Davies,  cqI. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Gaskill,B. 
Haldimand,  W. 
liamilton,  lord  A. 
Hooy wood,  W.  P. 
Iluskisson,hon.H. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  O.  B. 
Johnstone,  W.  A. 
Jones,  J. 
KeDntdy,T.F. 


LambtoD,  J.  G^ 
Leader,  W. 
Leycester,  R. 
Maberly,W.L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S.^ 
Martin,  J. 
Milton  vise. 
Monck,J.B.. 
Moore,  P. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Nugent,  lord 
Urd,  W. 

Osbome,.lordF.(r. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C,  F, 
Pares,  T. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Roberts,  col. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Scott,  J. 
Seftbn,  lord 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  R. 
Stanley,  E.C. 
Sykes,  D. 
Tieraey,  right  hon.  G. 
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ToWnsb^nd^lordC. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Wilson^  sir  R. 
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Wood,  Mr.  aid. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 

Tkllbrs. 
Hume,  J. 
Hobboose,  J.  C. 


On  the  question  being  put,  ^*  That  tbe 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time/* 
.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  he  rose  to  de* 
fend  the  right  of  tbe  members  of  that 
House  to  express  theaoselves  freely  upoDt 
tbe  conduct  of  foreign  potentates,  ana  ta 
repel  the  contrary  principle  implied  io 
tbe  observations  of  his  hod.  friend.  They 
were  bound  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  IfthosesovereignsweretyrantSyDo 
gentleman  could  be  wrong  in  designating 
Uiem  accordingly.  It  was  not  simply 
their  right  to  do  so ;  it  was  their  doty  to 
use  that  language  towards  them,  wbidi 
would  best  express  the  opmion  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  entertained  of  their  con* 
duct,  and  to  admonish  tbe  people  of  Epg* 
land  of  the  steps  which  hiad  been  taken- 
to  give  due  expression  to  that  opinion. 
When  his  hon.  friend  talked  of  those 
sovereigns  having  no  means  of  defending 
themselves  in  that  House,  he  seemed  to 
fiorget  that  they  were  defended  by  their 
guards  and  armies-^that  irritated  tyrants, 
had  reaching  arms,  and  could  strike  those 
whom  they  never  had  seen.  Tbe  House 
had  no  other  means  of  exercising  ita. 
power,  but  those  strong  expressions  of 
tbe  public  feeling  through  its  agency^* 
which  frequently  had  the  effect  of  rescu- 
ing the  victims  of  extreme  and  abused 
authority.  He  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  not  attempt  to  deter  the  House 
from  this  important  exercise  of  its  duty, 
it  was  not  using  the  language  of  abuse* 
to  those  princes,  but  the  lanyiagp  of 
solemn  declaration  io  favour  of  liberty, 
and  to  prove  to  them  incontrovertibly  the 
general  detestation  in  which  tbe  people 
of  England  held  the  crimes  of  tyranny. 
Upon  the  progress  of  the  bill  be  wotiM 
make  only  these  observations.  It  had 
undergone  very  ample  discussion— much 
more  discussion  than  he  had  hoped  for«— 
and  he  should  have  condudea,  that  It^ 
was  not  likely  that  any  thing  niore  of 
weight  could  be  added  to  it,  but  for  that 
promise  which  fell  from  the  right  hon.' 
secretary  for  foreign  afflurs  the  other  day. 
He  hoped  that  if  the  bill  >did  pass,  it: 
would  be  presented  to  the  public  under; 
more  favourable  drcumstances  of  justifi- 
cation than  those  in  which  it  stood  at 
present.    The  argument  was  now  con«* 
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Biderably  simplified :  the  bill  waif  no 
longer  defended  upon  the-  ground  of 
power  inherent  in  the  prerogative.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  ready 
to  admits  that  although  the  right  of  fo- 
reigners to  land  on  these  shores  had  been 
always  allowed,  the  right  of  regulating 
that  reception,  and  the  residence  of  those 
who  were  received,  most  remain  with  the 
parKament.  The  right  of  passing  a  law 
to  regulate  the  reception  and  residence 
4>f  aliens,  could  not  be  seriously  question- 
ed :  the  only  question  was,  as  to  the 
policy  of  passing  such  a  law  under  the 

Eesent  circumstances  of  the  country, 
e  concluded  that  no  gentleman  in  the 
Bouse  would  deny  parliament  that  power. 
Every  country  must  have  a  right  to  pate 
bills  of  exception  and  exclusion,  and 
more  especially  as  they  went  to  control 
the  rights  of  foreigners  to  Umd  lind  reside ; 
Meing  that  that  power  was  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  in  the  light  of  an  Euro- 
pean law.  fiut,  the  subject  for  their  con- 
sideration was,  the  policy  of  the  measure 
at  the  present  time.  Their  ancestors 
well  knew  that  they  had  the  ri^ht,  but 
they  seldoro  used  it ;  thinking,  as  it  would 
appear,  that  the  disadvantages  greatly 
outwdghed  any  benefits  to  be  attained 
by  the  use  of  it,  because  of  the  facilities 
Which  it  would  have  afforded  to  an  ofl^ 
pressive  government  to  cover  its  rigours 
under  the  pretence  of  watching  strictly 
over  Ibrdgoers.  Every  one  who  had 
travelled  in  foreign  countries  knew,  that 
with  respect  to  nations,  character  is 
power,  and  that  England  was  particularly 
Btrong  in  that  kind  of  power.  This  bill 
had  recced  modifications,  it  was  said, 
for  which  he  was  not  at  all  thankful.  He 
thought  they  were  against  the  general 
principle  for  whidi  he  would  contend. 
It  was  sud  that,  in*  its  present  form,  no 
less  than  9,000  foreigners  out  of  26,000 
had  been  withdrawn  from  its  operation : 
be  disliked  it  so  much  the  more.  If  those 
9,000  were  rich  foreigners,  they  would 
tend  ereatly  to  lessen  the  opposition  to 
the  biU.  He  would  rather  that  all  should 
be  included  in  it.  With  a  bill  so  ob<* 
noxious  in  its  prmdple,  the  wider  the  ex- 
tent of  operation  the  better ;  because,  the 
lelieral  sense  of  Indi^tiation  and  injustice 
to  which  it  would  give  rise  would  be  so 
much  mdre  powerfiu  in  its*  manifestation. 
As;  te  the  statemeht  which  had  been 
baaatfded,  that  this  power  had  never  been 
ib^MI,  he  could  not  allow  the  assertion 
€6  i^ass  «6eontradicled«    He  bad  sup- 


ported the  case  of  general  Gburgaud, 
who,  after  so  many  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice to  his  unfortunate  master,  had  been 
cruelly  treated.  He  thought  thatthecon- 
duct  of  government  in  refusing  him  permis- 
sion to  land,  was  nothing  less  than  illibe- 
ral and  ungentlemanly :  he  would  not  at- 
tribute it,  however,  exactly  to  the  govern- 
ment, because  they  were  not  apprised  at 
the  moment  of  what  their  agents  were 
doing,  although  they  afterwards  justified 
it.  There  was  another  ctise  in  which  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  power  had 
been  still  more  abused.  He  alluded  to 
that  of  baron  Eben,  who*  had  been 
banished  by  the  king  of  Portugal  after 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  serous  and 
faithful  service;  and  yet  government, 
though  they  could  not  charge  him  with 
any  crime,  would  not  permit  him  to  land, 
because  he  was  said  to  have  been  opposed 
to  the  kingly  government  in  Portugal. 
These  two  cases  showed  that  the  powers 
siven  were  liable  to  abuse,  and  that  tliey 
had  been  abused.  As  to  madame  Mon- 
tholon  and  others,  excluded  on  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  not  admitting  any  of  the 
partisans  of  Buonaparte,  it  was  clearly 
most  ungenerous  treatment  for  a  free 
government.  The  House  should  seize 
this  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  to  the  people  of  'Earope, 
that  ell  those  bonds  which  had  unhappily 
united  them  for  a  time,  were  now  dilsolv* 
ed— that  the  interests  of  this  country* 
were  no  longer  interwoven  with  theur 
system.  No  opportunity  could  be  more 
favourable  for  that  purpose  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  now  in  discussion.  An 
opinion  prevailed  abroad,  that  this  biU 
was  passed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hohr 
Alliance,  and  that  it  could  not  be  repeal- 
ed  without  their  consent  directly  ex^ 
pressed.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  prove  most  fully  and  satisfactorily, 
that  the  opinion  was  groundless ;  and  to 

five  them  an  opportunity  for  so  doing, 
e  woilld  now  move,  *^  That  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months.** 
Mr.  N.  Caheri  explained.  He  said, 
he  had  not  wished  to  dictate  any  rule  to 
guide  the  conduct  of  the  House :  he  had 
only  prescribed  a  rule  for  his  own  be- 
haviour with  respect  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  the  princes  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ontkfn  justified  the  ceo- 
dttct  of  ffoveimment  in  the  treatment  of 
general  Gonrgaud,  and  the  other  membergf 
of  the  suite  of  Buoo^artCi^  and  argued 
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i^T  the  Itiiierent  right  which  existed  in 
Ute  prerogative  to  exercise  the  power 
aakea  for  by  minieters* 
.  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said^  he  rose 
rather  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  into  which 
be  had  been  seduced  a  few  nights  ago  by 
tlie  soft  persuasion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen,  than  from  any  admission 
that  tlie  question  required  more  ample 
argument ;  and  still  less  did  he  feel  it 
necessary  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  mafc- 
ing  any  acknowledgment  that,  on  any 
former  occasion  of  discussing  the  prin- 
ciples of  thit  billy  his  own  sentiments 
required  any»  even  the  slightest  qualifies* 
tion.  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
iuaatyle  half  complimentary  to  htm,  and 
I^alf  composed  of  serious  censure  on  the 
measure  itself,  had  done  him  the  honour 
t^  oppose  the  principle  of  the  bill  to  that 
vhieh  he  4f<iBied  to  be  the  general 
character  and  genius  of  his  (Mr.  Can- 
ning*s)  palicy.  If,  however,  the  hon* 
jentlemlm  should  find  any  thing  contra- 
diotory  to  the  opinionp  which  he  had 
formed  of  him,  in  tlie  arguments  he  was 
about  to  use  in  support  of  the  measure ; 
if  he  should  fipd  ^y  thing  which  he 
"mght  •  conceive  to  l^e  opposed  to  the 
opouoisi  which  he  (Mr.  CiMining)  had 
professed^  be  would  enable  the  hpn.  g^n* 
yenan  to  thread  those  difierences,  |q 
reconcile  thoae  seeming  contradictions  in 
his  expressions,  by  producing,  in  one 
word,  the  cine  of  the  labyrintb—the 
sMIyolelih  of  jbis  (Mr.  C/s)  policy  upon 
this  and  eyery  .other  public  questiQn ;  and 
tkit  wqrd  was  "  England."  His  wish 
vrap  only  that  qf  heing  found  siding,  on 
^lldiyiiions  of  ppinions,  with  the  interests 
oflm  country. 

He  was  desirous  of  disclaiming  at  the 
ovtset,  the  slightest  reference  to  th^ 
wishes  of  any  other  sovereign,  tp  the 
feelings  of  any  other  gpvemment,  or  to 
the  interests  of  any  other  people,  except 
in  60  far  as  thos^  wishes,  those  feelings, 
and  those  interests,  may,  or  mighty  concur 
with  the  just  interests  of  England.  Per« 
haps,  of  all  the  questions  that  had  been 
recently  discussed  ii^  that  House,  the 
present  bill  had  beei^  th^  mo^t  sul^cted 
to  the  influence  of  the  reigning  vice  of 
all  discussion  ft  the  present  day— the 
yice  of  exaggeration.    If,  i^ithoyt  refer- 
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aAmitted  into  its  terrttpries,  a^d  on  w^% 
conditions  tl^ey  sj^oyljd  r&nAe  there,  the 
assertion  would  appear  so  mqnslTQus  and 
so  extravagant,  that  no  one  would  ventu^ 
seriously  to  rppeat  it.  And  yet  all  tbo 
strength  with  which  it  had  been  plothed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  had  been 
by  dressmg  up  a  proposition  so  i^Aiple 
and  so  absurd,  with  fi^ts  with  ip^hich  i| 
bad  no  ooimexion,  and  yritfa  syippp^ipQn^ 
which  had  no  foundfticiiv  He  usual 
forfeit,  be  feared,  somie  pf  the  gQo4 
opinion  of  the  hop.  membn^r  when  hp  saidf 
that  in  discrimina^ng,  in  ihe  ai]gu|nent# 
on  this  bill,  between  il^ioMe  whipn  mainrr 
tained  its  prii^piple  and  thps^  whiph  w^« 
conversant  ip  itrdetfiil^  he  was  inclined 
to  give  most  opmnder^ipn  to  those  which 
QODBTjpaed  the  principle;  and,  tlie  pninr 
ciple  oncp  established,  thpu^  it  mi^^ 
forwards  he  shqwn  thi^  errors  iMBCom-r 
panied  the  exercise  of  it  on^  p^rticplac 
occasions,  i(  was  st^l  gpod  li^r  {dl  timeq 
and  clrcumstftpees.  Bejo^  a^principlp  pf 
thiit  force  and  gei^erality  jt  <;puld  npt  bQ 
done  aw^y,  anp  the  deta^  must  cops^ 
^uently  fprin  but  a  seGOiijdary  oonspd^rar 
tion.  He  said,  t^|  the  rig)it  mitft  hav9 
existe4»  and  mi^it  cpptinup  tp  exist,  i^  al) 
times  and  und^r  aV  pit:cuQ^t4Qp^  )|a 
didopt  therefore  sigr,  th||t  ^  al|  tjin^ 
and  under  <dl  circumstAnpp«  tl)p  ppwer 
vas  equity  appncabje.  Rnt  he  iptp^d 
say,  not  meartfng  tp  t^lce  i,^  noweir  fif 
the  Crowtf  apart  fropi  tbp  authority  pf 
parVaiVient,  thi^  if  i(  ^erp  found  that  ^p 
spch  pow^r  as  tliat  of  cppstraiping  a^p^a 
n^re  than  natural-boni  subjpqts  exi^e^^ 
and  upop  any  nevr  pnd  opfixppoted  eniPTr 
gency  the  if  ant  of  that  pow^  r  ahould  bp 
i^(,  that  ^iirould  be  such  a  state  pf  thjngi 
as  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist,  eyeii 
if  this  temporary  bill  should  expuip ;  apd 
he  trpstpd  that  expire  it  wonlp,  ijritho^t 
another  renev^al-  [Lpud  cheers.]  He 
repeated  bis  earpest  hope  apd  e^pec^itipn, 
that  U  would  expire  withoqt  apotjhpr  ret 
newal.  But  evep  in  Ifhpt  case,  wi^  *^. 
^ect  tp  the  prinpiple  of  power,  govei^nr 
ment,  of  whomspevpr  itmiffbt  l^  comppspd 
at  thfi  time,  would  not  dp  its  dM^y^  if  '\t 
suffered  the  prinpiplp  to  lapse  ipto  ani^ir 
latipn,  or  if  bv  n^glpct  tbev  s^ippld  v&^r 
wprds  allpfr  the  power  itspjff  altpgptJ^r  tp 
esca^  firoQo^  thppr  hands*    tip  ^fiiPd  ^p 
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lue  im«  Jift^  9mk9m  ^^m  ltd*  4ai«tti» 
9d4  y«f  QQi  fH  «D  dyiB09^io  ttftderlake 
|q  9h9ivr  |MNpr»  by  wbpiR»  4vid  «q  what 
Bar4Hmlir  <Hx^ion9,  iba$  power  fhenU 
p»  hqw  QitercflM-    WbeQ  h^  8$id  ^incwrt" 

argument  bad  been  wailed  oipt  Uie  qu^Br 

bad  giw^  Wk  to  fo^or  tlo)ep  lo  Aqw 
tba>  j*§  |ow«r  Faf  or  vaa  qol  in  ihe 
Ci!aii9D>  Vw9»t  ^o^rjiaweois  and*  in 
tna  Miatppi  tba  (yefed(8Pl9  product  warn 
^<mal)y  ii^vpQg  10  Pf<'i^  ^^  €ilhep  ui»  fit 
thm  i^9»xmP^f  Tka  po/mt  bod  ondawbi^ 
edly  be^  ajoimed  Jl>y  Ibe  (Jf^vrn,  f0p»e<^ 
^n^m'i^  fomatioiea  viiboMt,  iha  fiaor 
%stnt  pf  pavlmii^Dt;  biu»  ii  naa  ^btard 
tp  ,l>^  diwfwg  QompaiHiPpa  betwean  tbe 
ei^T^mfs  of  ffimw,  ynth  r^gftrd  t^  ibe 
^^hmk%  pfMrts  «f  tbf  ooD^tiMtfm  n^t 
afBdiiiA^mef  ijmh  Supple  a  ffcmdem 
wflf«  rtoF*  «f  Ifcwy  W>  M9TPg  c^etft 
ciiia^  tbii  poipar  widi  Aa  cmm^  <af  par^ 
liaaaai;ii»  WQH(d  tbai  ipply  Ibe  laiiau»ia8i« 
UmiqabetwifiiHba  canalitiHioQallwK^ofl 
of  parliifo^t  tjban»^dlil  Aapi^e«s9ld^l 
TCba  copieiitaf  tbal  parliaaiap(  pf  Hwf 
the  pjgbtbt  wkkh  vQtei  tbej^raidamaUiHi 
^  Ib^  kiag  tQ  hj^ma  iha  l^t  ce  af  kn^  wm 
wr«ly,«a«eAiA§  4iBif§n%  69"!  Ae  0o9e 
fiiwappe  f^  a  padiamai^  f^  ibp  pvasaal 
day  I  nod  V  ^  add  ^ny  ^Bw<;ti(«i  to  la 
«li9og«aeA$  ve4iiai9«t|i]J[i^)aiPi  ib^mmaieb 
<l^be4  it  mfb^  m^m  af  ^^  a  parlji^ 
oieBi,  it  waa  «a  pi>ft9f  thai  iit  Ptn  auRjepi 
¥>  wy  fw  opptTpl.  TbjB  mp^wolv  m 
^U  4ia€MMia4  biB  viaafiir^l*  parli«iieiil 
«t  ia  a  I%r^  oajqpcilt  ^har^a  bia  imflnaiKie 
wall  aa  cpiqid^la  na  191  bi9  qwa  pri?y  aoivan 
^.  B<»|,  ba  did  pot  a^Not  to  woae  ibaA 
the  paw0t  wat  ougiaaUy  witb  tba  Crawo ; 
thai  it  wiVB  iaba^aai  in  (be  m^agativa^ 
)t  was  laatter  of  peffaol  Mifarapqe  to 
bim,  ^diathar  it  V9$  inaata  in  iMia  Crown 
to  be  es^avcipad  b^  tbe  Crown,  or  in  the 
Cfjowaiaha  axeraiaed  with  ihaopn^ntof 
|ha  por^aiQaot ;  or  if  it  wara  ladftwJ  firal 
with  the  p^baa^nt  to  ba  AbApad'.hy  tha 
p^rb'amf  ixt  in  ita  ej^arpi^e*  ndtb  tba  aasaaA 
aif  this  Croi9P#9  aibran.ab.qf  th^  pwiljaniants 
}bero  ma^  ba  a  power  Jlp^ad  foaft^sd^ca 
IP  tbe  peattUlatMo  to  daai  wiib  aUana>  if 
it  abould  be  CoaM  a^catsai^yy  mong  amar 
n^i^y  .4hpi  wiib  cbair  Qvm  aabjacit^ 

Tbe  quaa^ioft  bad  haan  argiaad*  aa  if 
tVAaWU  iwuM  fonow  M€«nitiiiP)  to  tha 
maalweaof  aU  olhai^  OQanlrwib  It  had 
boon  i9pa«Mly  mrgad  hoiw  odioita  ii 
wfMdd.h^  inJhmibo^Miii^afoaii^r  wfaidi 
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^P' i¥  obj^aoMo  oaMf ,  ii«a  Mt 
oMmod  by  ibogoTomnent  ofialber  aUtea. 
Bat  tba  argmBaot  iwat  qnita^ha  oibor  wiq^ 
England  vos  iba  aKoapstion*  Thb^caaofl- 
Uy  alone  atopd  witba^t  t;be  canlimial  aE»- 
H^aaca  and  Crequant  axarciaa  of  that  pow^ 
er»  Ha-dafiad  Uiota  m\^  objaetad  to  pnai- 
fUaalaot«»  Lettbam4ii^bia(iaDyatale 
in  £oappo  froai  Aa  meat  arbitvary  4o 
tboia  lappaaad  to  be  the  mastfiaa^froai 
tbo  highoiit  dcgnae  of  deapot}M»  tbaoogli 
idl  the  vange  of  pcditicid  iof  antiona .  by 
whiob  atatfs  ware  goiramedi  doam  to  ibe 
»o«t  widtlyi^pratm  damoora^-^wUch 
bad.  ovfr  opoaanfM  to  ha  withnnt  tho 
power  of  contvoUipg  tbe  abode  nf^ieao 
moie  rigidly  tbaa  that  of  J^atiaa  tublecta. 
Why,  ihan»  aw  tMa  aoiai^  10  ha  aaprb- 
TadofadaCanoa  wbiabno.oihaaMt^^^tf 
laiy  kmd-pf4W  ^  any  pariod-:t?w(iiiU.  ^ 
withoot?  Why waatb&«aoataytndifait 
ilfelf  of  a  paiwar  etaeniM  to  imownaaaiiv^ 
r^,  whan  oeaeaiona  intght  amo  lor  hrbgi- 
ing  itintoaQtion? 

Another  «rgiiaient  im^  by  honoolidhla 
gantft^nnan  oppoMd-toibia  meaaasaiwoa^ 
thi^  the  aaqniMtyoo.of  fAwea  ofor  aKena 
raaulting  ironi  it-  #ottid  ^be  inaonshtent 
iRhh  &eadoai«  Why,  Aa  ospairiaiico  of 
aU  biaioijf  warn  ibo  othar  wa^.  ifeihad 
bafora.aaid*  thatioU  goaefnanmta  had  had 
thia.tj^war^  hnt  mora paitioidarly  weak 
aaarcjiod  ty  ^itm»  goitafnmenta  whMi 
weracaPiMtoad  the  bet  of  an<nant  tiraaaj^ 
Look  aftAoMUQientrepKAlioiiof  Xkeee^ 
and  8oaMi«  ^SSeio  ^anUemen  aHogetfaat 
to  foiiget  thoir  idaavoion  the  foosmit  oo^ 
caeion»  ond  a^vailoofc  tha  inttanoaa  whidi 
Ihegr  a^badadrbeniu^'on  the  praimticaael 
het.  tham  look  at  9paita,  wbare  thoooai* 
diticai  of  Aoakatiger.wav  Uttfa  hettev  than 
that  of  tho  un^rtoaato  Helot.  Lei 
theaa  look  at  Ae  poliabed  aval  of  §pMta 
•rr  Athena;  and  what  waa  tha  condition,  or 
the  alien  who  want  to  roaide  theiafiir<o 
tine  ?  He  waa»  in  the  first  placa»  oblige^ 
to  put  bimaelf,  during  his  ttay,  uador  iha 
protection  of  aoB»e  patnoD;oriBde&Dli 
therWyba  wa9aabjeot  to  evervlqiid  of 
iQOonjreittenoe.  But  even  underahepaixjooi 
be  maa  liabfe  4o  haye  his  goodssoh),  and  his 
parson  sent  to  prison,  for  fuu[i-paymant  of 
the  aKeDrtax*  Let  tham  look  at  Roma-*^ 
atanciant  Boasenin  thedays  of  her  gsaat« 
est  fireedom.  Was  tha  alien  Ae  ofajOct  of 
aay  jMcoliar  ^are?  On  the  coatraiy^  ha 
waa  aathar  tha  object  of  peooliar  joalousraFi 
It  waa  aeeessory  that  th€»9e>  too,  he  shieJd 
pbco  himaelf  ondov  Ae  pcoteotion  of 
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Ihmi  the  liaUilty  to  be  tent  fhrn  die  city 
without  notice.  Aliens  were  somethnes 
«ent  out,  not  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  but 
Irequently  in  whole  droTOS  tog^er,  at 
the  capnce  of  the  tribonet,  or  consuls. 
Why  did  he  mention  these  facts  i  Not  for 
the  nuroose  of  urging  them  as  reasons  why 
wesnduld  now  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
46  show  that,  at  all  times,  such  a  power 
was  exercised  by  those  states  most  jealous 
of  their  freedom,  and  that  the  power  was 
never  held  to  be  at  all  inconsistent  with 
that  freedom.  Lode  at  the  practice  of 
this  country  in  ancient  times.  It  was  true, 
that  aliens  were  invited,  and  that  peculiar 
protection  was  given  to  alien  merchants. 
•Why  ?  Why,  because  the  only  men  who 
travelled  in  those  days  were  merchants. 
Did  it  follow  because  encouragement  was 
gfven  then,  that  the  same  should  be  held 
«ut  at  the  present  day  i  And  this  brought 
him  to  notice  what  was  the  radical  error 
of  the  argumentsof  gentlemen  onthisques- 
tion ;  namely,  that  they  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  policy  of  an  ancient  state 
and  that  of  a  moaem  one.  At  that  period 
of  the  Roman  state,  when  the  6riitbetween 
the  Horatiiiand  Curiatii  was  todeddewhe- 
ther  Alba  wu  to  be  Rome,  or  Rome  Alba 
^^t  that  time  the  description  of  a  set  of 
alienB  among  the  numbers  of  Roman  citi- 
ieoB  might  be  a  matter  of  deep  expedien- 
cy, which  could  not  afterwards  exist.  The 
jeidoaflfjr  of  such  an  adscription  m  a  future 
period  of  the  Roman  h&tory  was  not  in* 
consistent  with  the  former  measure.  In 
the  one  case  a  new  state  approved  of  what 
was  then  expedient;  in  the  other,  an  old 
state  was  jealous  of  what  it  looked  upon  as 
encroachment.  Why,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women  was  considered  a  measure 
of  expediency  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
young  state;  but  no  man  would  go  so  &r 
as  to  assert,  that  because  suchameasurehad 
oncebeen expedient , it  would  beequally  ex- 
pedient that  It  should  be  resorted  to  at  the 
end  of  every  lustrum.  Yet,  it  was  by  con- 
founding two  very  dissimilar  epochs  in  the 
faSstoiy  of  states,  and  arguing  tne  necessity 
or  policy  of  certain  measures  in  one  bcs 
cause  they  had  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
other,  tKat  gentlemen  who  opposed  this 
bill  liad  so  egregiouslj^  deceived  them- 
selves. It  might  be  rational,  when  it  was 
an  object  for  England  to  collect  capital 
and  industry,  to  open'her  ports  Indiscri- 
minately to' those  strangers  who  alone 
vrould  resort  to  th^,  the  merchants  ;^  but 
when  the  paths  of  industry  were  fully  oc- 
cuped,  when  the.  people  were  fuUy  em- 
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pl<r^ed,4ind  tho  country  oterflowing  with 
capital,  it  might  be  natural  to  look  to  the 
introduction  of  strangers  with  other  eyes, 
and  to  see  less  of  the  advantages  than  of 
the  perils  of  the  inflax.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  two  kindred  British  states, 
happily  joined  in  amity,  though  divided  by 
institutions,  |which  now  occupy,  perhaps, 
a  greater  space  than  any  others  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  And  here  let  hhn  ob- 
serve, that  when  he  spoke  of,  and  admit'- 
ted,  the  freedom  of  America,  he  must  addt 
that  we  in  this  country  enjoyed  as  much 
freedom  as  was  enjoyed  there  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  worid,  and  that  our  free- 
d<mi  was  watched  over  and  protected  by 
a  monarchy,  which  so  &r  from beitiga 
check,  was  in  realitv  its  best  and  safest 
guardian.  But,  let  the  House  look  at  the 
policy  of  the  two  governments.  The  po^ 
licy  of  America  was  facility  of  admission ; 
the  polji^  with  us  was  jealousy  of  admis- 
sion. They  widied  to  increase  their  sub- 
jects; we,  to  secure  those  we  already  pos- 
sessed—4o  prevent  them  from  going  off, 
and  odiers  from  coming  to  us.  The  dif- 
ferenceof  this  policy  wasnot  the  diference 
between  despotism  and  freedom— No:  one 
was  the  policy  of  a  new,  the  other  Uiat:of 
an  old  state.  He  would  ask  in  what  part 
of  Europe  could  Englishmen  travel  with 
such  complete  freedom  as  foreigners  could 
in  this?  On  the  continent,  a  man  could 
not  move  beyond  a  certain  limit  without 
his  pasMKnrt,  as  had  been  truly  observed 
by  tne  hon.  and  learned,  seneant  (Ons- 
low) :  beyond  that  limit  he  vAi  the  chain 
round  his  leg,  which  he  possessed  no 
means  of  lengthening.  This  fact  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  argument  of  invidious-- 
ness,  and  that  we  were  committing  aa 
outrage  on  foreigners,  to  which  we  our- 
selves were  not  abroad  exposed;  that  this 
was  the  only  despotic  country  of  the  world 
—that  Turkey  was  not  despotic-— Russia 
not  despotic — Austria  not  despotic—^ 
France  not  despotic,  in  comparison  with 
the  despotism  of  Great  Britam.  Let  him 
ask,  in  addition,  whether  the  police  was 
not  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  Enslisha 
men  abroad  i  Why,  a  young  Englishman 
had  been  kept  in  custody,  some  time  backi 
for  a  whole  night,  for  gallopping  at  night 
over  the  birdge  of  Geneva.  What  con- 
solation would  it  be  to  this  young  English* 
man  who  rode  over  the  bndge  of  Geneva, 
and  therd[>y  ahnost  shook  the  litde  repid>- 
lic  to  iu  foundatiourtiiAt  the  deifotism  to 
which  he  was  there  exposed  was  not  inflic-* 
ted  by«  a  oalignantwda  luilMn'dTpki'* 
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bttlbjthe  hoD.  aodlearnedgeiidcinaii'i  far 
J.  Maddntosh's)  literary  triend,  M.  Sit- 
moodii  or  by  his  own  anthmetical  frioDd, 
•ir  Francifl  d*lTenu>i8?  And  yet»  after 
exjperieDcing  all  the  IncoDTenience  of  tra- 
▼eUing  in  foreign  countries^  some  youns 
Engltth  traTellers  returned,  and  deelared 
that  an  Alien  bill  here  would  be  a  di^prace 
to  the  country !— He  had  said  thus  mud) 
of  the  measure  as  a  general  prindple  re- 
cognized by  the  states  most  attached  to 
freedom.  He  had  considered  a  certain 
power  oTor  aliens,  as  a  thing  which  ought 
to  be  possessed  permanently.  He  would 
not  ffo  into  the  details  of  tlie  present  bill, 
or  the  alterations  which  it  might  or  might 
not  be  necessary  to  make,  if  it  were  to.re- 
nam  permanently  on  our  Statute-book. 
He  would  not  say  whether  the  measure 
which  might  be  erentuidly  dedded  upon 
to  iupply  the  place  of  the  bill  should  be 
a  re^try;  but,  without  entering  into  any 
details  of  that  kind,  he  would  repeat,  that 
when  this  bQl  shouJd  expire,  it  would  be, 
necessary  to  introduce  tome  measure,  with 
respect  to  the  power  whidi  the  executive 
ought  to  pottess  over  fordgners  In  this 
country.  He  was  afraid,  then,  that  he 
should  not  satisfy  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  when  he  not  only  dedared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  measure  before 
the  House,  but  of  the  geoeral  prindple 
out  of  whidi  it  arose. 

He  now  came  to  the  measure  before 
the  House  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times  ;  for,  having  cleared  the  general 
prindple,  It  remained  for  him  to  consider 
not  whether  this  bill  was  good  from  be- 

§  inning  to  end,  but  whether  it  was  a  mo- 
ification  of  an  admitted  prindple,  suited 
to  particular  and  existing  dangers.  Now 
what  were  the  existing  dangers  ?  With 
r^ard  to  intemal  perib,  he  was  perfectly 
r^idy  to  admit,  that  he  saw  none  to  the 
institutions  of  diis  country  firom  the  exer- 
tions of  any  foreigner,  Ihowever  dis- 
posed such  fereigner  might  be  to  assail 
them.  He  firmly  bdieved  that,  in  the 
very  worst  of  times,  there  wat  inherent  In 
the  Englith  constitution,  or  he  should 
rather  say,  in  tha  constitution  of  the  tfhff- 
lith  mind,  that  wbidi  would  repel  the  aid 
of  foreign  treason,  and  would  not  inocu- 
late itsdf  with  any  infection  that  was  not 
at  least  of  native  origin.  And  therefore 
was  It  that  his  ri^ht  hon.  frteod  ind  intro- 
dttce^  into  this  bill  a  modification  of  the 
former  \aw»  striking  out  from  its  opera- 
'  tfon  ^l  those  foreigners  who  had  been,  for 
actrtainlengthoftime,  domiciled  amongst 


lis,  and  with  whose  diaractersand  conoms* 
ions  we  had  had  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted.  But  the  particular  danger  of 
the  time  was  that  which  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon*  gentleman  who  last  snokot 
and  which  had  been  frequently  re&nred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  present  session; 
namely,  that  there  was  a  struggle  nosr 
pending  in  the  world,  between  extreme 
prindpTes,  and  that  this  country  was  na« 
turally  and  necessarily  (and  long  might 
she  continue  to  be  so)  the  asylum  for  the 
beaten  in  that  warfiure.  As  thai  asylum  we 
had  a  right  to  inscribe  over  our  gate,  not» 
indeed,  with  Dante-—*^  Latciate  ogni  spe- 
ranza,voi  ch'entrate,"— <<  Allyethat  enter 
must  leave  hope  bdiind ;"  but  rather,— 
«A11  ye  that  enter  mutt  leave  plott  be- 
hind.*'— **  You  mutt  leave  behind  your 
party  feuds  and  your  political  tquabMet, 
for  you  com»here  to  teek  an  -asylum  for 
repose,  not  a  workshop,  where,  without 
danger,  you  may  forse  new  treasons." 
Those  who  courted  a  shelter  had  no  right 
to  question  the  terms  on  wluch  it  was 
granted.  If  then  we  did  not  make  these 
terms,  what  must  be  the  necessarv  conse* 
quence  ?  That  which  we  called  an  asy- 
lum would  be  felt  and  called  by  Europe 
and  the  world  a  refuge,  a  hiding  place, 
for  all  who  retired  but  to  meditate  fresh 
disturbances.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
nations  of  the  continent  should  not  be 
disturbed,;  because,  the  contact  ofinde« 
pendent  governments  was  often  so  dose  - 
and  nice,  that  the  disturbance  of  a  part 
might  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
whole,  and  we  ourselves  might  not  be  free 
from  the  contsgion.  He  was  anxious, 
therefore,  for  Enellsh  purposes  and  Eng- 
lish principles,  Uiat  this  bill  should  pass, 
as  wdl  as  on  account  of  the  countries 
whose  ssfety  might  be  more  immediatdy 
jpHBt&Si  in  hazard. 

Hisgallant  friend(sir  R.  Wibon\  as  well 
indeeaas  the  hon.membbr  for  Aberdeen, 
had  both  spoken  out  plainly  and  fairly, 
an4  firom  both  of  themhe  Certainlv differed 
toto  cselo :  there  was  no  point  of  resem* 
blance  or  accordance  upon  this  subject 
between  them.  They  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  this  struggleof  extreme  principles 
England  ought  to  side  with  tnose  who 
espoused  the  extreme  principles  of  liber- 
ty ;  that  she  ought  to  unfurl  her  banners 
at  the  head  of  that  discomfited  party ; 
that  she  ouglit  to  array,  under  her  stan- 
dard, all  those  who  weredisposed  to  lea^e 
tcfgether  to  overthrow  the  estabhsfa- 
ments  of  theworld,-^{NO|  n<K  bear,  hear  Q 
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Tte  iioni  genthOHKirdM  m^  fraHiapk^  oie 
these  pretciM  words;  btit  ini  atgrnneofr 
thdj  weal  that  length  ;  and  the  ihitdee  of 
dUrttootien  betw'edn  them  most  be  nioe 
indeed.  What  thej  eebiended  Ibr  wa» 
this^that,  #hile  our  nmrarybg  pribeible 
wae  oeQlraMty-M'netiirality  reeommenaed 
fvooi  the  throne,  advocated  by  the  go- 
Temment,  toppoited  by  parilament^  and 
eehoed  thronghout  the  country;  while 
we  would  adopt  ilieamiret  the  beat  calcu- 
lated ti>  preaenre  that  neutrriity,  they 
would  aft  once  overthrow  it.  No  doubt 
their  object  was  laudable  :  no  doubt  they 
f^ed  to  aeeompHsh  magnifioent  puk*-^ 
peeea  i  but  k  was  in  direct  oppositi(m  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sotereignf  tne  pariia-* 
raent^  and  the  people^  But,  it  was  som^ 
what  unreasonable,  somewhat  too  much 
to  expect  that  we  riiould  confonn  to  their 
▼lews,  abd  at  once  abandon  our  settled 
and  appt oved  cou^rs^  for  their  scheme  of 
national  exaltation^  At  least  before  they 
called  upon  us  to  do  so,  they  ought  to  tr^ 
parliament  upon  the  questioil«— whether  it 
was  UriUki^  to  ado^  and  pursue  this  new 
line  of  pokey «i^  hoe  of  poU<7,  the  object 
of  which  wito^  not  to  keep  down  and  soften 
aaimotkies,  not  to  rtM^oncile  diffiirenoea-^ 
and  promote  general  harmony  and  good 
will,  but  to  exasperate  into  action  Uiese 
modem  principles  of  extravagant  liberty; 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  exiles  of  every 
country,  acainst  their  legitimate  govern- 
mental and  ancient  institutions.  Ifptr* 
Uament  could  be  brought  to  adopt  this 
newand  expk>ded  course,  then  he  freely  ad- 
mitted, not  only  that  this  paltry  Alien  bill, 
but  with  the  Iiob.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
**  wiae  in  his  Reneration,'*  that  the  foreign 
EnUstrtittit  bul  must  be  at  pnce  repealed, 
and  we  must  begin  a  new  era  in  legialatbn. 
Butt  the  House  would  gite  him  Uavo  to 
say,  that  when  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
fheods  had  attained  this  most  desirable 
object— when  they  had  converted  par- 
liament, convinced  the  sovereign,  ana  in- 
duced his  ministers  to  retrace  their  steps, 
they  might  still  find  themselves  consider- 
ably disap|>ointed-  He  should  not  be 
surprised  i^  after  all  their  vehement  de- 
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ib^hekrdnfln^grM  Brftlifai^but  th^  MitigE 
oet  of  ifrntaieiits  against  what  wer^  t^i^bi^ 
ed  the  despots  of  Europe.  But,  let  hinr 
call  ^ae  atieMdn  of  those  hbh.  gentteibeir 
to  one  dronmstance.  There  were  two- 
parties  enjMed  in  this  struggle  of  extras 
vagttit  prioctplesb  The  one  party  mighty 
Indeed^  carry  with  it  the  sjrmpaithies  of 
n»Bnkiod.  They  bad  ail  the  common* 
places  of  liberty  on  their  side ;  but^  un* 
fortonately,  thetr  achievements  hbd  been 
few  indeed.  Ther  had  talked  largely  and 
done  little;  and  tne  s^engtb,  atpreseniv 
at  least,  was  all  the  other  way.  Let  hihiv' 
then,  put  a  case.  His  hen.  and  learned' 
friend  opposite  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had* 
£^vea  notice  a  snort  time  siaee,  of  a  mo-^ 
tron  for  the  reooffmtion  of  the  indepen* 
denoe  of  South  America :  but  he  had' 
withdrawn  it,  because  he  understood  that 
the  king's  ministers  were  prepared  to  con-' 
aider  any  armament,  fittii^  out  in  Spatn^- 
while  the  French  retained  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  there,  a  French  armiament. 

Sir  J.  MackintosL'^l  said,  Uanj  **  con-' 
sideraUe  armament"  were  fitted  out  in' 
Spain  against  South  America,  whHat  that' 
country  was  in  the  occupation  jo£  the> 
French  army,  it  ought  to  t4,ooDaidered  ai' 
a  French  artnunent. 

Mr.  Secretary  ComttW.— *WelI,  any 
**  conaiderable  armament ;  and,  let  thecd 
aee,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
tried  other  pewera  fiurly,  by  thia  rule. 
What  we  had  a  right  to  aay  of  France, 
France  and  other  countriea  had  a  fair  right 
to  aay  of  ua.  Tliey  might  declare,  that  they 
would  conaider  any  armament  aailing  from 
the  porta  of  England  for  South  America 
as  a  Britiah  armament ;  and  hia  hon.  and 
learned  friend  would  admit,  that  this 
kingdom  waa  at  leaat  aa  reaponaible  for 
what  waa  done  upon  her  own  aoil,  as 
France  was  reaponaible  for  what  was  done 
in  Spain.  Now,  he  aaidi  that  the  Fordgn 
Enlistment  bill  alone  prevented  the  fitting 
out  of  armamenta  in  British  porta,  and- 
that  the  Alien  bill  alone  kept  foreigners 
under  control^  and  preventod  their  tree- 
aonaUe  machinatieos.  If  yoiSi  atripped* 
the  Grown  of  the  powers  theiteby  given. 
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to  war.  It  WW  ridicoloasy  then,  to  denyt 
thttt,  if  we  pursued  the  same  line  of  cod« 
duett  we  might  be  justly  called  upon  to 
anewer  for  it  in  the  penalty  of  hostilities. 
Then  he  maintaineu  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  England,  for  the  peace  of 
England,  and  not  merely  for  the  interest 
and  peace  of  foreign  nations,  that  we 
should  retun  and>  when  needful,  enforce, 
these  measures.  Grod  knew  when  we 
should  see  the  end  of  the  prevailing  agi- 
tations— ^when  the  struggle  of  opinion  and 
principle  would  terminate !  No  man  could 
wish  for  it  more  than  he  did;  but  he 
claimed  these  bills,  in  order  that  we  might 
not  be  fooled,  gulled,  bullied,  cheated,  de- 
ceived into  hostilities  in  which  it  was  never 
our  intention  to  engage.  He  claimed 
them  for  the  preservation  of  peace — for 
the  preservation  of  the  character,  reputa- 
tion, and  good  sense  of  this  country— to 
prevent  it  from  being  the  laughing-stock 
and  the  dupe,  instead  of  being  the  dread 
and  the' support  of  Europe — and  that  she 
might  hot  be  made  by  foreigners  the 
starting- place  of  their  animosities.  So 
long  as  these  extreme  parties  were  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  no  measure  but  this 
Alien  bill  could  save  us  from  danger;  and 
the  moment  we  parted  with  it,  we  volun- 
tarily incurred  the  hazard.  We  should 
then  justly  subject  ourselves  to  the  sus- 
picion, that  we  had  thrown  this  security 
away,  with  the  express  intent  of  affording 
the  fadlities  of  our  shore,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  our  harbours,  for  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  warfare ;  and  he 
cared  not  whether  that  warfare  was  in 
favour  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing  that 
the  champions  of  freedom  would  make  no 
use  of  our  means  and  our  ports.  We  well 
knew  that,  at  this  moment,  there  was 
scarcely  a  power  in  Europe  that  was  not 
collecting  from  the  capitalists  of  Great 
Britain,  Uie  sinews  of  war—  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  power  that  did  not  look 
for  resources  to  the  exchequer  of  our 
Exchange.  He  did  not  mean  to  justify 
the  moral  character  of  such  loans ';  but  we 
were  all  aware,  that  our  monied  men  lent 
indiscriminately  to  all  parties;  without 
reference  to  any  other  consideration  than 
the  security  which  the  borrower  bad  to 
oiler.  In  the  best  days  of  our  consti- 
tution, it  was  known  that  hostile  armies 
were  ted  by  English  captains ;  but  here 
were  the  captains  of  English  captains, 
whose  resources  #ere  the  springs  on  which 
tlie  power  of  eaoh  side  rested.  The  mo- 
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ttey^eodo'lent  to  each;  aad  waiild  lebd 
wherever  he  got  a  security.  He  should 
therefbfre  be  sorry  to  trust  the  neutrality 
of  the  country  to  the  morality  of  inoney<^ 
lenders  ;  for  get  rid  of  tlie  foreign  enlist- 
ment, and  let  Ferdinand  once  show  a  littlo 
strength,  and  we  should  soon  see  him 
aided  by  the  capitalists  of  this  country,  and 
an  expedition  sent  from  om*  ports,  making 
another  effort  to  crush  the  rising  liberties 
of  South  America.    [Cheers.]     It  was^to 

Srevent  such  a  result  that  he  was  unwil- 
ng  to  part  with  the  power  which  the 
Crown  at  present  possessed  by  the  acts  now» 
in  foffce.  He  would  maintain  a  strict  neiw 
trality,  not  only  in  act  and  deed ;  but -ho 
would  reject  any  of  those  little  flirtations 
that  might  tend  to  the  violation  of  it.  He^ 
hoped  never  to  see  England  leading  those 
armies  wliich  contended  for  extreme  free- 
dom against  tho^  who  were  cal^  the 
despots  of  the  continent.  And  here  he 
was  aware  that  he  roust,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  guard  himself  against  the 
contrary  supposition.  To  those  who 
thought,  or  said  that  they  thought,  that 
the  measure  upon  the  table  had  been  pro« 
duced  at  the  dictation  of  any  foreign: 
government,  or  any  set  of  goveroments^' 
he  replied  that  he  denied  it,  and  he 
claimed  that  his  denial  should  be  as  good 
as  their  imputation.  He  said  it  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Commons  of  England  ;  he 
said  it,  thank  God,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  country ;  and,  what  was  more  to  his 
purpose,  he  said  it  in. the  hearing  of  all 
those  agaicst  whom  the  imputation  was 
made — he  rejected  it  as  unfounded— he 
denied  it  (not  in  any  ofifensive  sense),  as 
utterly  false  [Hear,  hear].  Dearly  as 
he  valued  all  the  ties  by  which  European 
nations  were  held  together,  there  was  not 
a  connexion  that  he  would  -not  sever  at 
once,  rather  than  allow  any  measure' 
brought  forward  in  that  House  to  originate 
iif  a  foreign  source.  He  denied  that  this 
bill  proceeded  from  foreign  influence,  or 
that  it  was  at  all  founded  upon  considera* 
tions  of  the  interests  of  other  states. 

The  question,  therefore,  was,  whether 
for  the  purpose  he  had  mentioned,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  adequate  or  too 
powerful — whether  they  trenched  more 
upon  individualliberty,  than  was  necessary 
for  our  domestic  policy  ?  He  took  theliber- 
Ij  ot  assuming,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
mil  was  the  purpose  of  the  House;  because 
the  measure  was  consonant  with  its  recor- 
ded voteii.  What,  then,  did  the  bill  do? 
Did  it  enable  government  to  punish  or  im- 
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priftoO)  to  aeize  and  to  cooStcate  i  No ;  it 
only  empowered  tfiem  to  remove  firom  the 
kingdom  the  foreigner  who,  thore  was 
reaaon  to  suspect,  was  violating  the  asy- 
lum that  had  been  afibrdedhim.  Lest,  too» 
there  should  be  any  temptation  to  turn  the 
power  to  any  other  account,  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  privy  council.  He  did  not 
mention  it  as  an  efiective  process  of  law ; 
but,  it  ensured  notoriety.  And  who  did 
not  know  that,  in  this  free  country,  where 
a  minister  was  compelled  to  act  in  theopen 
face  of  day,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he 
dared  not  act  otherwise  than  in  the  honest 
discharge  of  his  duty  i  This  bill  then  ena- 
bled government  to  remove  the  foreigner ; 
and  a  still  more  valuable  and  a  more  avail- 
able consequence  of  that  power  is,  that  it 
enabled  them  to  permit  him  to  remain. 
One  example  in  point  was  as  good,  or 
better, than  a  thousand  arguments;  though 
they  might  be  in  point  also.  It  had  been 
his  fortune,  a  shoct  time  since,  to  receive 
intelligence  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
he  could  not  doubt,  of  a  plot  being  in  agi- 
tation among  certain  emigrants  against  &e 
peace  of  their  native  country.  The  plot 
was  well  got  up,  plausible  in  its  object, 
and  not  deficient  in  means.  This  infor- 
mation, as  it  was  his  duty,  he  had  commu- 
nicated to  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel). 
His  inquiries  had  led  precisely  to  the 
same  conclusion.  What  was  done?  Did 
they  enforce  the  proyisions  of  the  Alien 
act  ?  Did  they  send  the  parties  accused, 
and  to  whom  the  plot  was  brought  home 
with  moral  certainty,  out  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  irritated 
royalty?  No.  They  had  desired  to  see 
the  mdividaal  principally  implicated. 
They  told  him  they  were  aware  of  the 
design,  and  informed  him  of  the  names  of 
his  associates.  He  did  not  deny  its  exist- 
ence, tliough,  as  might  be  expected,  he 
did  not  confess  his  own  participation. 
Theybade  him  go  andbq  cautious ;  adding, 
that  they  should  let  his  government  know 
of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  but  conceal 
the  nfimes  of  the  parties.  In  his  con- 
science, he  believed  that  they  had  thus 
nrevented  the  completion  of  the  scheme. 
Was  this,  he  asked,  an  instance  of  abuse 
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House  had  the  history  of  the  or^.of  this 
bill ;  and  it  knew  the  mteotioDS  of  govern- 
qaent  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  an.  enact- 
ment.  He  asked,  then,  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  whether  in  the  enact- 
ment or  in  the  mode  iu  which  it  had  been 
applied,  they  saw  any  Uiing  that  roused 
their  constitutional  jealousy  ^  But,he  mis- 
took when  he  tidked  of  their  constitutional 
jealousy— he  ought  rather  to  sajr,  their 
continental  jealou^.  When  this  instance 
had  been  mentioned  by  his  right  hon* 
friend  on  a  former  night,  a  uoble  lord  (  Al- 
thorp) — who  did  not.  often  deliver  hia 
opinions  upon  foreign  policy,  but  when  he 
did,  what  be  said  always  bore  the  stamp  of 
good  seoso — suggested,that  all  theadvant- 
age  to  be  deriv^  from,  a  temperate  use  of 
the  powers  of  the  Alien  bill  might  be  at-, 
tained  by  an  act  of  parliament  brought  ia 
for  each  specific  case.  The  noble  lord 
had  had  some-  experience  in  acts  of  par- 
liament: be  had  one  now  before  the 
House  for  correcting  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain siQall  courts,  and  when  he  got  rid  of 
that,  he  would  really  beg  of  the  noble  lord 
to  try  his  hand  a  littlefurther  at  legislation; 
and  bring  in  a  bill  to  arraign  a  foreigner 
in  this  country  of  treason  against  his  own. 
At  least  he  would  have  to  encounter  the 
difficulty  of  being  without  a  precedent,  in 
th(e  history  of  any  state,  ancient  or  modem. 
He  only  requested  the  noble  lord  when  he 
went  home  that  night,  to  try  his  hand  at 
framing  such  a  bill;  and.  depend  upon  it, 
even  the  mighty  undertaking  of  regulating 
the  County  courts  would  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance before  it.  He  must  not  only  try 
a  new  mode  of  legi^ilation,  but  must  erect 
new  courts  for  his  purpose,  such  as  hither- 
to the  imagination  of  nuin  had  never 
conceived.  . 

That  some  measure  should  be  devised 
by  which  a  certain  power  over  aliens  should . 
be  granted  to  the  Crpwn  at  t]ie  expiration 
of  the  present  law,  he  would  repeat ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  present  would  act 
upon  the  principle,  that  prevention  was 
better  than  cure,  and  he  thought  it  better 
to  act  in  that  way,  which  would  secure  the 
interesU  of  this  country  without  inculpa- 
ting individuals.    He  would  repeat,^  then, 
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that  weliid  caught  the  party,  and  w^re 
ahoot  to  try  him  by  a  law  made  for  the 
pmrpote?  Such  a  proceeding  would  not 
be  80  much  ouf  proper  [>olicy,  as  to  take 
steps  by  which  toe  practice  might  be  pre- 
vented altogether.  He  admitted  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  law,  the  innocent 
was  often  iubject  to  inconvenience  as  well 
as  the  guilty.  That  must  be  the  effect  of 
all  general  laws :  by  the  very  nature  of 
them,  the  hmocent  nnist  be  subjected  to 
inconvenience.  To  detect  the  guilty,  it 
wotdd  be  necessary  to  cast  the  net  very 
wide. 

He  musty  before  he  sat  down,  protest 
against  another  species  of  exiiggeration 
which  be  found  to  exist  on  this  question. 
He  meaat  (hat  disposition  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  foreigners  who  fled  from 
their  own  country  to  seek  an  asvhun  in 
this,  must  be  models  of  their  kind— more 
angds  than  men,  though  somewhat  fallen, 
and  with,  at  least,  <<the  excess  of  glory 
obscured"— heroes  of  the  noblest  order, 
and  patriots  of  thepurestwater;  fomttins 
the  ancient  jealousy  which  existed,  with 
reqiect  to  the  coming  of  foreigners  into 
this  country?  Did  they  forget  the 
line— 

^  London !  the  needy  viUaia's  general  home ; 
The  common  sink  of  Fans  and  of  Rome!" 

He  did  not  say,  that  the  Alien  bill  hiad 
completely  effected  a  beneficial  chance ; 
but  It  was  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  Siat 
because  a  foreigner  came  to  this  country, 
be  was  persecuted  and  driven  away  from 
his  own.  Besides  these  illustrious  heroes 
—-these  immortal  patriots — these  cham- 
pions of  freedom  and  martyrs-^there  were 
to  be  found  pimps  and  ^uack-doctors, 
**  et  id  genus  omne,*'— a  striking  instance 
of  which  was  to  be  seen  in  a  recent  case 
at  Manchester.  He  hj  no  means  intend- 
ed to  convey  an  impression,  that  all 
aliens  were  of  this  description;  but  he 
thought,  when  gentlemen  on  the  other 
aide  assumed,  tlut  none  but  heroes  and 
patriots  arrive  here,  he  had  at  lieast  as 
good  a  right  to  assume,  that  persons  of  a 
▼ery  contrary  description  also  found  their 
way  to  our  shores.  All  he  contended  for 
was,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some 
such  supervision— 4hat  the  Alien  bill  was 
addressed  to  the  specific  danger  of  the 
liases— and  that  it  had  hitherto  been 
fimnd  eftctual  in  suppresdng,  or  heshould 
father  say^  in  preventing  it.  He  had  not 
heard  even  an  msinoation  of  an  abuse  of 
iti  powers.  He  would  conclude  as  he  be- 
giD^  with  expressing  his  hope  that  the 


measure  might  hot  outlive  the  terin  for 
which  its  renewal  wasnowproposed.  When- 
ever the  danger  was  at  an  end,  he  would 
return,  with  lul  his  heart,  to  some  more  mi- 
tigated and  moderate  system  of  legisla- 
tion ;  but  for  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
he  should  still  be  an  advocate,  for  the 
House  would  ill  perform  its  duty  to  the 
public  if  it  led  the  government  without 
the  means  of  protecting  the  country  from 
the  dangers  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
[Loud  cheers]. 

Mr.  Tiemey  next  addressed  the  House, 
but  for  some  moments  he  spoke  in  a  tone 
quite  too  low  to  be  audible  in  the  gallery. 
He  observed,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
ofier  a  few  remarks  to  the  House  after  the 
extraordinary  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  in  which  he  had  throuffhout 
defended  the  bill,  and  had  nevertheless 
expressed  his  readiness  to  abandon  it  for 
a  more  mild  measure.  If  ever  he  Imd 
heard  a  speech  an  hour  and  a  half  long  in 
that  House,  in  which  the  speaker  mdre 
decidedly  looked  one  way  and  rowed  an- 
other, it  was  that  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  just  delivered;  and,  if  he 
were  one  of  the  right  hon.  sentlemab's 
followers  in  that  House,  he  should  thmk 
that,  on  thepresent  occasion,  he  might  vote 
against  his  patron,  without  much  risk  of 
givinff  ofience.  The  right  hon.  secretary 
had  charged  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition 
side  with  the  &ure  of  speech  callea  exagge- 
ration ;  asif  he  nimtelf  had  not  condescend* 
ed  to  borrow  a  little  from  fancv  in  the 
course  of  his  address.  Why,  the  right 
hon.  ffentleman*s  speech  was  full  of 
fanciftiT  images— of  aliens  coming  over  in 
thousands  and  thousands,  fitting  out  ar- 
maments, and  then  taking  /(as  the  sailors 
say)  a  firesh  departure,  to  conquer  their 
own  country.  The  House  had  heard 
these  fanciful  statements,  and  they  had 
also  heard  the'ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  charge 
others  with  making  too  free  a  use  of  the 
figure  called  exaggeration !  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  stated  that  his  object  in 
supporting  this  bill  was  to  support  the  in- 
terests of  England.  The  House,  however, 
had  all  this  at  second-hand — the  right  hon. 
gentleman  baring  already  announced  it  at 
one  of  those  travelling  parties  which  he 
had  got  round  hhn  in  his  late  tour.  It 
was  stated  in  the -hearing  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Plymouth  ; 
and  no  doubt  they  mutt  have  been  as- 
tounded at  the  declaration  then,  as  the 
House  was  now.  Now,  he  would  take  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  own  text;  and  say* 
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that  he  would  also  support  the  bill  for  the 
interests  of  Eogland,  provided  it  could.be 
shown  that  it  really  tended  to  support 
those  interests.  If  any  member  should 
prove  this  to  his  satisfi^cticui.  he  should 
have  his  vote  :  but  no  man  should. have 
his  vote  in  support  of  the  measure^  until 
that  tendency  of  the  bill  was  dearly  de« 
iponstrated.  Looking  at  the  right  hon, 
gentleman's  observations,  it  struck  him. 
that  the.  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not 
half  so  friendly  to  the  measure  as  he  had 
pretended  to  be ;  for  after  having  raked 
all  foreign  and  ancient  history  on  the  sub- 
ject— after  having  ransacked  the  annals  of 
the  ancient  republics.— The  home  secre* 
tary  having  already  gone  through  the 
wbolel^istory  of  England  on  the  ques- 
lions — after  all  this  trouble,  it  turned  out, 
that  it  was  only  within  the  last  fortnight 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
tip  his  mind  to  bring  it  forward  at  all ;  and 
tb^,  ev^n  that  was  owing  to  one  of  the 
luckiest  accidents  in  the  world.  He  would 
not  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  into 
his  disquisition  of  ancient  history : .  he 
would  come  to  that  period  of  English  his- 
t6ry — (which  was,  after  all,  the  only  one 
that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter^ 
—-he  would  come  to  that  part  of  it  which 
he  looked  upon  as  its  best-— he  meant  the 

geriod  since  the  Revolution.  This  Alien 
ill,  said  to  be  so  essential  to  our  very 
safety  as  a  nation,  had  no  existence  in  all 
this  long  period.  Putting  out  of  our  view 
the  Alien  bill  of  1793,  which  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  it  had  been  a  law 
about  ten  years ;  and  now  we  were  so  jea- 
lous of  it,  that  if  we  were  to  believe  the 
right  bon.  gentleman,  the  country  could 
not  go  on  without  it.  But,  before  this  bill 
was  in  existence,  England  had  been  ex« 
tolled  for  her  geneirous  foreign  policy,  and 
Kad  raised  herself  to  greatness,  without 
possessing  an  alien  bilL  This  measure, 
which^  in  these  perilous  times,  was  to  save 
the  country,  was.  to  last,  however,  only  for 
the  next  two  years.  Then  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  gave  the  House  to  understand 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  it,  but  some* 
thing  else  would  be  introduced  in  its  stead; 
but  what  that  something  else  was  he  did 
not  himself  yet  know*  This  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  geoileaian  looked  very 
much  like  a  compromise  somewhere ;  as  if 
one  part  of  the  government  had  said  to  the 
other  part,  *'  Here  we  have  been  acting 
on  the  ancient  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  the  last  25  years;  and  now  you 
C^me  wi^h  your  new-fangled  doctrines. 
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jro^r  reforms  in  trade,  and  yoUir  inquisida 
wto  Chancery  courts,  and  a  thousand  otiier 
novelties,  as  if  you  wanted  to  turn  eyery 
thing  upside  down ;  you'  must  give  m 
something  in  lieu  of  ail  this— let  ua  see, 
what  have  you  got  to  give  V*  "  Well," 
said  the  colleague,  *<  what  will  you  have?" 
««  Oh  !  give  us  the  Alien  bilU"  <«  Well, 
take  it  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so ;  but  ac 
the  end  of  that  time  it  must  be  modified.'' 
And  they  had  got  it,  and  he  did  not  see 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  of  a»y  advantage 
to  them,  except  to  show  that  tbey  weae 
not  entirely  beaten,  and  to  give  them  em. 
opportunity  of  worrying  some '  poor  devil 
of  an  alien,  if  they  shoi^d  feel  so  inelmed* 
«-Tbe  right  hon.  gentlemaa  then  proceed- 
ed to  contend,  that  the  bill  was  not  call- 
ed for  by  any  existing  necessity.  If  fo- 
reigners flocked  hither  in  thousaada».  the 
power  might  be  considered  not  uateaion^ 
able ;  but  when  they  came  inindribUeta,  one 
now  and  one  then,  they  could  not  possibly 
call  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  wfaieh 
was  now  demanded.  Foreigners  mijgiit 
cone  here  either  as  emissaries  for  foreign 
purposes,  or  as  fo mentors  of  diacontenta 
here.  Iliat  any  danger  was  likety  to  arise 
from  the  latter,  had  been  fully  disclaiosed 
in  the  king's -speech^  and  in  that  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  any  object 
which  they  might  hope  to  gain  in  (be  for- 
mer character  would  be  defeated  by  the 
foreign  enlistment  bill,  to  which,  by  the 
way,  the  righthon.  gentleman  had  adverted 
as  fully  as  if  it  were  a  measure  then  before 
the  House.  Now«  as  to  the  possibility  of  fo^ 
reigners  fitting  out  armaoieots  frain  thia 
countryagainst  their  own  governments,  lo 
the  first  place,  how  were  they  to  getmea  ? 
He  should  like  to  know  to  what  description 
of  persons  these  foreigners  could  go»  who 
would  not  give  them  this  answer-*-"  this 
is  a  bad  time  for  you  to  apply  to  ua  for 
such  a  purpose ;  we  have  got  plenty  of 
work,  and  we  shan't  get  half  as  much  by 
going  with  you  as  we  shall  by  staying  <ai 
home."  They  might,  too,  add — "  tWa 
is  a  bad  time  for  applying  to  us  to  serve 
any  party  purposes;  party  in.  this  country 
is  nearly  extinct,  and  many  persons  think 
that  the  Opposition  are  playing  bootg^,  bar 
cause  they  do  not  make  a  greaiejr  atif." 
[  Hear,  and  a  laugh].  The  danger  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.appr^ended  mm 
altogether  in^ginary.  The  foreigneni 
who  came  to  this  country  arrived  here  «a 
fugitives;  and  it  was  anew  and  pisinfid 
thing  for  him  to  hear  it  stal;ed>  «•:&  ground 
for  watchip^  tliose  pera«M)t  with  j^lpufy^ 
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Ihat  they  ww%  ttkdy  to  tnter  intp  machi- 
Batkuia  i^mt  the  governments  which 
bad  oppressed  them..    But,    it  waa  taid, 
that  0uch  foachinations  «K>uld  be  danger* 
oii8»  inaMDttch  b»  tliey  would  involve  this 
government  in  difficulties  and  disputes 
with  foreign  powers,  whilst  it  wiis  pro- 
fessing   Ip    observe    the   strictest    neu- 
trality*     Now,    he  wished  the   British 
gOTomment  to   act  impalrtially,    oi^  the 
principles    which    it    professed.       He 
thought  that  the  Boly  Alliance,  and  all 
the   proceedings  of  the  diierent   con- 
gresses which  hadbeea  held,  weremacbi- 
natioBS  against  the  liberties  of  the  people 
•  ofEurepe.  The  crovned  heads  who  com* 
posed  those   congresses   had   evMently 
bouad  th^msehreatogetherio  crush  liberty 
oit  the  oontinem,  whjsrever  it  might  arise. 
Had  the  British  ^oventfaent  remonstsated 
with  foreign  ministers  against  the  machi- 
nations o?  theic  taastdra  ?    Had  it  said; 
that  their  froceedings  were  Ukdy  to  en* 
danger  the  peace  of  Europie?     Not  at 
all  I     The  madbinalaoiis  viitich .  govetni- 
inent  was  willing  to  put  dowo  wer&  iho^ 
#f  th<  ^opiMresied  against  the  oppressora; 
not.  those  of  the  oppressors  a^iost.  the 
oppressed.    He  really  ^ould  like  to  know 
what  the  right  hoo«  gentleman  thought 
anv  namber  of  foreigners  who  sought 
reni^  in  this  country  could,  by  any  pofr- 
sibifattr,  achieve.    Thoright  hon.  gentle»- 
Bsaa  bad  said,  that  loans  Were  easily  ob^ 
tained.      To  be  sure  thby  wer&-^hen 
good  security  could  be  given.    But,  the 
experienent  had  .been  tried,  not  wbe^er 
the  poor  foreigners  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  this  country  could  get  loans,  but 
whether  they  coold  procure  a  small  ptt- 
tanee  from  the  generosity  of  individuals 
to  tnipply  their  pressing  nebessities  ;  and 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  resuU  of  the 
expmment  had  not  been  very  flattering. 
Go  the  other  hand,  it  was  notorious  that 
loans  for  the  assistaoce  of  crowned  heads 
GoM  be  procured  very  easily  m  this 
coQDtry.    Was  it  possible  lo  apprehend 
any  daiiger  from  the  drcuma^nce  of  fbur 
or  five  mifortimate  foreigners  mooting  in 
a  garret,  to  talk  over  the  miseries'  which 
they  had  endiired  from  their  oppressors. 
Was  the  Hodse  of  Conimdns  to  be  called 
upon  to  pass  a  law  like  that  proposed,  in 
order  to  prevent  four  or  five  auch  unBappy 
persons  as  he  trard  ddseribed^firom  discuss«- 
ing,  whether  they  mlj^  not,  by  some 
romantic  attempt,  rescue  their  wivesi  and 
fiunilies  whom  th^  had  left  behiad  them, 
fimr  the.evila  which  they  ^ereendochil^ 
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It  was  most  repugnant  to  ^glish  feeKagi 
to  pass  the  bill  upon  such  grounds*    The 
right  houi  secretary  had,  however,  spoken 
with  great  gravity  of  a  discovery  which 
had  been  made  within  the  last  foftntght, 
of  a  plot  which  had  been  formed  by  cer- 
tain foreigners  against  some  foreign  power. 
He  would  do  the  right  hon«  gentleman 
and  the  right  hon.    secretary   for    the 
home  department  this  justice,    that  he 
believed  them  to  be  utterly  incapable  o€ 
degrading  their  country  so  far  as  to  esl»< 
bUsh  in  it  a  system  of  espionage  agatnsO 
poor  foreigners  here»    The  informatiooy 
theoy  whi^  had  led  to  the  discovery^  of 
the  plot  must  have  come   firom    some 
foreign  minister.    He  was  aUre  of  tfaH 
beraule  he  was  convinced,  that  the  ri^ 
hon.  gentleman  would,  be  abote  adoptiki^ 
the  miserable  courie  of  tracking  the  foot«rf 
steps  ^fiadividtials,  of  whose  names  he 
kept  a  registers    But,'  what  hadhoppeneil 
with  re^ct  lo  the  plot  in  question  I    The 
right    hon.    gentleman    said,     that    be 
acted  a  kind  part  with  respect  to  the  cosh 
spirator  who  had.  been  Drought  befov^ 
him.   '  He  remonstrated  with  hi^ ;  told 
him  he  knew  his  accoomliees^  and. gave 
him  warning  that,  if  he  aid  not  itendoa 
the  course  in  which  he  bad.embaiirady  he 
would  be  sent  out  of  the  country.     Why» 
could  not  at)  this  havo  been  done  withent 
the  Ah'eo  bill  ?    If  the  plot  had  been  diia 
covered  when  no  alien  bill  was  in  exia^ 
tenoe,  the  right  hon.  gentleman*  migba 
have    informed  the  government  against 
which  the  conspiracy  was  directed,  oif  the 
circumstance ;  and  that  was  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  present  instance.    Go 
this  oooasioo,.  therefore,  the  Alien  act  had 
been  of  no  efficacy.    The  principle  oii 
which  the  bill  was  rounded  was,  that  mo* 
chinations  carried  on  in  this  country  bf 
foreigners  against  their  own  govemments; 
were  dangerous  in  the  eye  of  the  British 
law;   and,  by  passing  the  bill,  govern^ 
ment  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  watching 
the  acts  of  foreigners,  not  because  they 
were  injurious  to  our  society,  but  because 
they  were  hostile  to  those  whor  had  .op« 
pressed  them.    He  had  before  observed^ 
that  fineiffnem  in  this  country  wfere  not 
very  likely  to  be  able  to  efiect  nmch 
against:  their  govcrtuoents,  >by  means  of 
money  or  arms ;.  but^  they  were  able  to 
injure  those  governments  a  great  deal  ih 
one   way^he  meiant    by    pubKcationa 
Most  of  the    continental   govermnenta 
were  of  Uiat^  description,  that  Uie  greatest 
injury  which  could  l>edcyMut(Ktbem  was 
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to  tell  the  truth  of  them  [cheen^.    Wat 
it  Dot  Tery  probable  that  foreign  powert 
woold  make  an  application  to  prevent 
Buch  pnbltcations  nrom  issuing  from  the 
press,  hj  sending  those  who  were  inclined 
to  compose  them,  out  of  the  country. 
The  right  hon.  eentleman  shook  hu  head  ? 
but,  such  applications  might  be  made,- 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  uiey  woold  be 
made :  and  then  would  arise  the  danger 
of  war,  which  the  ri£;ht  hon.  gentleman 
was  so  anxious  to  avoid,  if  those  applica- 
tions were  not  attended  to»    No  persons 
oottld  differ  more  than   die  right  hon. 
i^entleman  and  those  with  whom  he  came 
m  contact  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said^  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  this  country  to  acknow- 
ledge the  South  American  states,  when 
they  should  become  clearly  independent 
af  the  mother  country :  but  the  French 
aainisters  said,  that  to  act  in  that  manner 
would  be  to  sanction  the  principle  of  re- 
volution*   He  save  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man credit  for  having  treated  such  an  ar- 
gument with  the  contempt  which  it  merit- 
ed, and,  instead  of  conoescendiog  to  dis- 
cuss the  point,  passed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  diffisrence  of  opinion 
to  which  he  had  Just  alluded  was  very 
strikingly  exemplined  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  attack  upon  Spain.    He  believed 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  smcere 
in  the  disapprobation  which  in  the  warmth 
of  his  heart,  he  had  last  session  expressed 
againstthe  invasion  of  Spain.  But,  how  was 
that  invasion  regarded  by  the  French  go- 
vernment? It  had  recently  been  prodami- 
ed  to  the  world  in  the  speedi  of  the  king  of 
France,  with  a  decree  of  effrontery,  and 
be  would  add  of  impie^,  never  before 
witnessed,    that    Providence   had  been 
pleased  to  bless  his  endeavours  in  tlie 
**  most  generous  as  well  as  the  most  just 
of  all  enterprises"— meaning  the  invasion 
of  Spain.     Suppose,   now,   one  of  the 
Spanish  emigrants  in  this  country  were 
to  be  incited  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subiect  of  the  king  of  franco's  speech, 
and  to  shew  what  was  the  real  nature  of 
the  Spanish  war,  and  suppose  him  to  ex- 
press himself,   with  re^d  to  his  most 
christian  majesty,  not  m  such  decorous 
terms  as  he  (Mr.  T.)  was  inclined  to  ob- 
serve towards  him  in  that  place.    If  the 
king  of  France  were  to  complain  to  this 
government  on  the  subject,  and  there  were 
DO  Alien  bill  in  force*  ministers  might  say, 
<'If  youareaffffrieved,  you  ibust  seek  your 
remedy  by  English  law;  the  executiye 
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power  can  do  Aothioj^  for  you.*'     But 
ministers  could  not  give  that  answer  as 
long  as  the  Alien  act  was  in  existence,  be- 
cause the  R-encfa  government  would  hn- 
mediately  say,  <'  You  are  bound  to  com- 
ply with  our  wishes,  because  you  have 
established  the  principle,  that  you  are  to 
interfere  to  put  down  all  msichinatioos 
against  our  government.'*      He  did  not 
know  whether  he  bad  made  himself  an« 
derstood  upon  this  point  [cheers].  •  It 
struck  him  as  beirtg  a  question  of  deep 
importance;  and  he  implored  the  House 
to  act  as  the  supporters  of  ministers,  and 
not  to  pass  abill,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  render  those  ministers  liable  to  the 
very  danger  from  which  they  thought  it 
was  calcmated  to  protect  them;  namely, 
the  danger  of  bemg  embroiled  with  fo- 
rei^  powers  on  the  subject  ot*  aUens  re* 
siding  in  this  country.     He  had  really 
been  surprise  to  hear  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman talk  of  the  probability  of  great 
captains  and  heroes  coming  over  to  this 
country,  and  fitting  out  mighty  armaments 
against  foreign  governments.    If  there 
was  one  hon.  gentleman  in  that  House 
who  could  believe  that  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  do  very  right  in  voting  for  the  bilL 
Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  inom- 
venient  than  to  find,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
vast  fleet  assembled  at  Plymouth,  having 
come  God  knew  whence,  and  going  (rod 
knew  whither  I    But  he  had  no  doubt  thac 
some  individual,  who  knew  the  manner 
in  which  a  fleet  was  got  together— who 
was  aware  that,  in  order  to  effect  that 
olqecti  it  was  necessary  to  puUish  adver- 
tisements invituig  contracts  for  provisions, 
stores,  Ac— would  comfort  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  tell  him  that  he  needed 
not  to  be  under  any  apprehensioxi  on  that 
score  [hear,  and  a  laugh].    The  right 
hon.  gentlemim  had  a  part  to  perform,  and 
he  had  certainly  performed  it  most  ably 
for  his  colleagues.    He  had  given  them  a 
speech  with  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  they  ought  to  be  very 
well  satisfied.    But,  tbrotwhout  the  whole 
of  that  speech,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  taken  care  to  show  that  the  Alien  act 
was  not  a  dnnff  of  which  he  greatly  ap- 
proved.   He  had.  treated  it  as. a  drug 
which  was  poured  down  their  throats  and 
had'hoped  that  the  dose  would  not  be 
repeated  two  years  hence.    For  himself, 
he  muK  contend  against  the  principle  of 
arming  government  with  powers  to  meet 
a  case  that  might  possibly  arise.      He 
thowight  it  the  jriser  oourae  for  govern- 
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uent'to  wakrtmtO  a  jcase  8boold  luriie» 
which  migfai  require  extraordinary  powers^ 
and  then  to  apply  to  parliament  for  assis- 
tance.   He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  inform  the  House  what  powers 
the  foreigners  in  this  country  would  pos- 
sess of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe^ 
if  the  Alien  act  were  allowed  to  expire. 
If  that  right  hon*  gentleman  made  out  a 
case  of  real  danger,  he  would  give  him 
his  hearty  vote  in  favour  of  government. 
He  was,  however,  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  that 
the  Alien  bill  had  its  origin  in  the  restless 
ambition,  to  use  the^  mildest  phrase,  of 
the  sovereigns  of  tlie  continent.     The 
right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
bad  disclaimed  this.    He  had  said,  that 
be  would  submit  to  no  dictation  from  fo« 
reign  powers.    He  believed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  when  he    said  so.     But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  originated 
the  Alien  act:  he  had  found  it  existine 
when  he  came  into  office ;  and  how  it  had 
been  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  government,  he,  of  course,  could  not 
know.    At  what  was  called  the  settlement 
of  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the 
great.  European  powers  had,  he  sincerely 
believed,  entered  into  an  agreement — he 
did  not,  of  course  mean  an  agreement  on 
a  stamp — that  liberty  should  be  crushed 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  crush  it.    For 
this  it  wasy  that  this  country  had  spent 
hundreds  of  millions;  for  this  it  was,  that 
they  Iwd  restored  the  Bourbons.     That 
fsmily  now  found  they  could  not  maintain 
their  newly-acauired  power,  unless  they 
were  assisted   by  extraordinary   means. 
They,  therefore,  addressed  the  British 
government  in  these  terms:— «  We  have 
spies  and  large  armies  to  serve  our  pur- 
poses, and  if  an  individual  renders  himself 
obnoxious*  we  can  take  him  up,  clap  him 
in  a  fortceSs,  «m1  be.  will  never  HM>re  be 
heard  of;  but,  in  your  free  government^ 
what  can  you  do  ? '»    This  being  the  case, 
it  was  determined  that  no  persons  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  continental  govern- 
ments should  be  allowed  to  6d4|  a  refuge 
in  England.    He  was  as  satisfied  that  that 
was  the  origin  of  the  Alien  act,  as  that  he 
was  at  that  moment  speaking  [cheers]. 
It  was  extraordinary  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  when  this  country  was  at  peace 
with  all  Uie  world— when  our  situation  was 
prosperous— when  every  man   was  con- 
tented-.-when  all  domestic  di&rences  had 
subsided— and  when  there  were  no  grounds 
for  aUffm,   parliament  shouTd  be  called 


upon  to  past  a  biU^  which  had  no  other 
object  than  to  prevent  England  from  being 
the  asylum  ot  the  oppressed.     He  was 
anxious  that  the  character  which  England 
had  acquired  of  bein^  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations  should  be  main- 
tained. It  would,  he  admitted,  be  a  bre^ph 
of  neutrality,  if  the  British  government 
invited  persons  who  were  plotting  against 
their  own  governments  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  sent  ships  to  convey  them 
hither.  But,  under  present  circumstances, 
QvXj  a  limited  number  of  aliens. found 
their  way  here,  to  enjoy  that  freedom 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  their  own 
countries ;  and  God  forbid  that  in  his  life- 
time the  case  should  ever  be  otherwise ! 
The  moment  a  poor  foreigner  set  his  foot 
upon  the  'shores  of  England,  his  chains 
fell  from  him,  and  he  became  as  free  as 
Englishmen,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges which  they  ei^oyed,  except  with 
regard  to  certain  distributions  of  property, 
which  they  were  aware  before  they  came 
here,  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
possess.    The  right  hon.  secretary  for  the 
home  department,    however,   would  not 
allow  foreigners  to  enjoy  those  blessings. 
He  set  about  watching  them,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  they  were  engaged  in 
any  machinations  against  their  respective 
governments.  He  would  advise  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,    who  must  have  work 
enough  of  his  own  on  his  hands,  not  to 
undertake  to  be  polipe-agent  for  other 
rtates  [hear].    He  did  not  use  the  term 
in  an  offensive  sense;  but  it  really  appear- 
ed to  him,  that  the  information  respecting 
the  plot  to  which  the  risht  boo.  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  had  afluded,  must  have 
been  furnished  by  some  foreign  power. 
He  implored  the  House,  at  the  present 
moment,  when  this  country  was  triumph- 
ant, prosperous,  happy  and  contented,  and 
all  Europe  was  moved  by  discontent — pro- 
voked by  the  treachery  of  their  govern- 
ments, by  broken  promises,  and  by^  as- 
surances of  the  bestowing  of  constitutions 
never  performed — to  preserve,  not  a  no- 
minal, but  a  real  neutrality,  and  to  deal 
as  fairly  by  the  oppressed,  as  by  the  op- 
pressors.    This  was  the  only  course  which 
England  could  steer  with  honour  and  ad« 
vantage.    He  thought,  with  mmy  other 
persons,  that  if  England  had  taken  a  more 
decided  part  a  short  time  since,  much  of 
what  had  happened  might  have  been  pre- 
vented.   But  he  would  not  dwell  upon 
that  topic :  it  was  wiser  to  consider  the 
present  than  to  regret  the  past.    Neutra* 
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lit  J  was  the  policy  which  England  mtiat 
adhere  to,  and  he  opposed  the  Alien  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  provoke 
a  breach  of  that  neutrality.  For  tne  same 
reasons  on  which  the^  right  hon.  gentle- 
inan  had  rested  his  defence  of  the  mea- 
9fre,  he  (Mr,  T.)  opposed  it — namely, 
for  the  interests  of  England. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  felt  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to 
declare,  that  government  had  not  received 
their  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
plot  of  which  he  had  spoken  from  any 
foreign  power. 

'  Mr.  Tiernejf  begged  to  ask,  whether 
the  information  had  proceeded  from  any 
persons  who  had  been  employed  by  go- 
vernment to  look  afler  aliens  ? 

Mr.  Canning.^''  No.'* 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  at  all  that  evening;  bad  it  not 
t>een  for  the  very  pointed  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hOn.  gentleman  opposite.  It  was, 
however,  not  a  little  gratifying  to  him  to 
find,  that,  after  all  the  blame  which  had 
been  cast  upon  government,  and  after 
the  many  propositions  which  had  been 
made  for  altering  the  constitution  of  that 
House,  the  right  hon^  gentleman  himself 
was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge,  that 
not  only  had  the  country  been  triumphant 
in  war,  but  that  with  respect  to  her  internal 
affairs,  she  was  contented,  happy,  and 
prosperous.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
arguments  against  the  bill  were  founded 
upon  two  assumptions;  namely,  those 
which  refer  to  the  motives  of  its  first 
introduction,  and  to  the  objects  to  which 
it  was  to  be  applied,  now  that  it  had  been 
introduced.  The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  Alien  act  was  first  pro- 
posed, in  consequence  of  an  understand- 
ing amongst  the  sovereigns  of  the  conti- 
nent, that  liberty  was  every  where  to  be 
put  down.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  understand- 
ing, and  that,  for  his  part,  no  considera- 
tion on  earth  could  ever  have  tempted 
him,  as  an  Englishman,  and  a  minister  of 
England,  to  propose  a  pleasure  pro- 
fessedly for  the  internal  security  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  either  dictated 
or  proposed  by  a  forei^  power.  The 
object  of  the  bill,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
was,  to  prevent  the  distressed  from  find- 
ing an  asylum  in  this  country.  He  could 
only  me^t  that  assertion,  by  stating,  the 
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welMciiown  fact,  tbat  in  no  tnatance  had 
that  asylum  been  denied.  The  ri^ht  hon* 
gentleman  had  mentioned  one  instance 
which  occurred  before  he  (Mr.  P.)  was 
ccmnected  with  the  home  department, 
upon  which,  therefore  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  a  decided  answer ;  but  he 
could  state,  that  since  he  had  held  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  home  depart* 
ment,  not  a  single  foreigner  had  been 
refused  an  asvlum  in  this  country,  either 
on  account  of  his  political  principles,  or 
his  previous  conduct*  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that,  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  up  to  the  year  179S, 
there  was  no  Alien  act,  and  therefore  he 
had  contended,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
Alien  act  now.  But,  did  not  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  own  speech  prove,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  different  than  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  two  periods  ? 
What  was  his  own  description  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe  ?  So  agitated  was 
the  state  of  Europe,  according  to  his  own 
representation  at  the  present  moment,  that 
every  king  was  regarded  by  the  constitu* 
tional  party  as  a  tyrant,  and  every  friend 
to  constitutional  reform  was  regarded  by 
the  royalists  as  a  rebel.  The  object  of 
his  majesty's  government  was  to  maintain 
a  perfect  neutrality;  and  they  would 
neither  permit  the  constitutional  nor  the 
monarchical  party  to  make  this  country 
the  theatre  of  their  machinations.  During 
the  government  of  Spain  in  1821,  for  in- 
stance, they  would  no  more  have  per- 
mitted the  monarchical  party,  than  tney 
would  now  permit  the  constitutional 
party,  to  make  England,  as  his  right  hon. 
friend  expressed  it,  the  workshop  of 
their  intrigues.  But,  though  there  was 
no  Alien  act  during  the  period  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded,  the  go- 
vernment frequently  resorted  to  a  much 
stronger  measure — the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act — a  measure  which 
enabled  them  to  imprison  a  suspected 
foreigner.  It  had  been  said  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wmdham,  that  sending  a  foreigner 
out  of  the  country  was  no  more  than 
drowning  a  fi»h ;  but,  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  enabled  the  go- 
vernment not  merely  to  drown  the  fish, 
but  to  put  the  fish  in  prison.  The  risht 
hon,  gentleman  had  put  the  case  of  a 
pamphlet,  written  by  an  oppressed  French- 
man, and  had  asked  whether,  if  the  French 
government  called  upon  us  to  send  such- 
a  man  out  of  the  country,  the  requisition' 
would  be  obeyed?     Now,  he  did  nal 
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know  wbat  the  French  government  might 
ask  in  such  a  case,  but,  if  it  made  such  a 
demand,  he  well  knew  what  would  be 
the  answer  of  his  right  hon.  colleague. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  many 
pamphlets  of  the  description  alluded  to 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  have 
been  written,  and  yet  no  instance  of  the 
oppressire  exercise  of  the  Alien  act  could 
be  cited.  If,  therefore,  they  might  judge 
of  future  dangers  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ap- 
prehensions were  perfectly  groundless. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  cautioned 
him  not  to  become  a  police  agent  for 
foreign  governments.  He  trusted  he 
knew  his  daty  as  an  English  minister  too 
wdl  to  submit  to  become  the  agent  of 
any  other  country.  He  declared  most 
distinctly  and  unequivocally,  that  he 
never  had  had  the  slightest  communica-^ 
tion  with  any  foreign  minister  on  the 
subject  of  the  Alien  bill.  What  could  he 
do  more  than  make  this  unequivocal  decla- 
ration ?  He  never  had  yielded,  and  he 
never  would  yield  to  such  considerations 
as  had  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  he  repeated,  that  he  had 
never  had  any  communication  on  the 
subject  of  this  bill  with  any  foreign  power 
whatever.  H$  asked  for  the  biU  solely 
because  he  thought  that  the  interests  of 
the  (Country  demanded  it.  Why,  when  it 
was  the  acknowledged  policy  of  this 
country  to  be  at  peace,  should  we  suffer 
foreigners  to  disturb  that  peace  by  mak« 
ing  England  the  theatre  of  their  machi- 
nations ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  if  it  were  found  that  machina- 
tions were  carried  on  by  foreigners  in 
this  country,  so  as-  to  endaneer  the  public 
tranquillity,  parliament  might  be  applied 
to,  but  surely  it  was  better  that  his 
majesty's  government  should  retain  a 
power  wliich  had  not  been  abused,  than 
that  such  an  expedient  should  be  resorted 
to*  The  subject  of  the  Alien  act  had 
been  bo  fully  and  repeatedly  discussed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  devise  any  new 
argument  in  support  of  it.  He  was 
satisfied  that,  if  this  act  were  repealed  at 
the  present  moment,  they  would  soon  be 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  much 
harsher  measures.  He  considered  the 
continuance  of  this  act,  under  existing 
circumstances,  an  advantage  to  Aliens 
tfaems^ves.  The  hOn.  member  for  South- 
wark  (sir  R.  Wilson)  had  assigned  a  sin- 
gular ridason  for  his  opposition  to  the 
measure:  he  had  declared  his  intention 
VOL.  XI. 


to  oppose  U,  because  It  was  rendered 
more  palatable,  because  the  power  was 
rendered  less  liable  to  abuse ;  or  rather 
because  all  possibility  of  abusing  it  was 
taken  away.  He  had  argued,  that  Aliens 
who  had  resided  seven  years  in  the 
country,  were  as  likely  as  any  others  to 
plot  against  their  government,  and  yet  no 

?recaut]ons  were  taken  against  them, 
'his  might  or  might  not  be  consistent 
with  sound  policy,  but  •  he  would  ask 
whether  it  did  not  conclusively  prove, 
that  foreign  ^vemments  had  nothing  to 
do  wi^  this  measure,  and  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  not  acted  oik 
foreign  suggestions?  They  had  acted 
only  with  a  view  to  English  interesU; 
they  were  ready  to  permit  foreigners  to 
take  refuge  in  this  coontry  as  an  asylum, 
but  not  to  allow  them  to  desecrate  chat 
asylum,  by  converting  it  into  a  scene  off 
intrigue  and  machination.  On  theiie 
grounds  he  sincerely  hoped  that  parlia» 
ment  would  consent  to  continoe  to  his 
majesty's  government  for  two  years,  th6 
powers  whidi  the  Alien  act  conferred. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  there  were  som^ 
parts  of  the  speech  of  the  rt|^t  hob.  se- 
cretary for  foreign  affiurs,  which  he  had 
heard  with  satisfaction.  He  alluded  par* 
Ucularly  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  h6 
had  stated;  that  this  was  the  last  time  he 
should  apply  to  parliament  for  these 
powers.  The  right  hon.  gaitleman  •  had 
stated,  somewhat  inaccurately,  an  obsorva- 
tion  which  he  (lord  A.),  had  made  on  k 
former  occasion.  He  had  not  stated, 
that  he  should  prefer  a  specific  act  of  the 
legislature  for  each  particular  case,  but 
that  he  should  *  prefer  a  general  act  of 
parliament,  making  such  machinations  as 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  govern* 
ment  illeg^,  to  a  continuance  of  the 
Alien  act. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  second 
reading  now,  172.  For  the  amendment 
92.  Majority  8a  The  bill  was  then 
read  a  second  time. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Monday^  April  5*  .\ 

Alien  Bill.]  Mr.  Secretai^  Peel 
hoped  there  would'  be  no  objection  to 
passing  the  Alien  bill  through  a  com- 
mittee without  opposition,  and  taking  the 
further  debate  on  the  thurd  reading. 

Mr.  Hume  was  unwilling  to  creste  a 
debate  at  present,  and  particulariy^ai  the 
right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign  a&i^ 
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^  inUmated  that  this  was  the  last  time 
^ey  should  be  troubled  wkh  this  ob- 
ppxious  measure.  Still,  he  considered  it 
fp  objectionable,  that  he  should,  in  thf 
pomniittee,  propose  a  clause,  to  Umit  the 
duration  of  the  bill  for  one  year. 

Th^  House  resolved  itself  iiito  a  com- 
l^ittee  on  the  bill,  and  Mr.  flume  ipoved 
a  clause,  confining  the  duration  of  the  bill 
Co  one  year  instead  of  twOf 

Mf.  Secretary  Ped  hoped  thft  the 
dedmration  of  his  rjght  hopou  friend,  which 
)i9  materially  altered  the  yiew  of  the  billt 
ir<9uld  ipd^ce  the  hon.  gentlefmm  not  to 
|ure^  hi#  motion. 

Mir.  Hutchimpn  said,  that  nothing  bat 
the  laieneps  of  the^  hour  wbe^  |he  right 
hfiiu  secretfM^y  for  foreign  afiUrs  snol^e 
,opi  1^  .fofs^^t  pight,  piDevfOted  him  nrom 
i:e^yiagi|t  the  instant  to  a  speech  firaught 
"Vitb  tjhe  ij^mof^  ipjustice  Xq  the  emigrants 
who  h^  sought  ap  asyliim  in  England* 
J^  ilbould,  ther^fpre,  op  the  third  reading 
4|tfite :  nis  aenti^ients  generally  upon  this 
m^st  Ql^no«io^s  an4  unconstitutional  bill, 
an(i  ii^pn  the  4>^ecl)  with  which  it  was 
illteippled  tip  pf  so  in^operly  forped 
upop  the  attcauipn  of  the  Hou^. 

Mr^  3eQc^ita^  P^  m^  i^  ifofuld  be 
€tr|aMy  <IP^  to.fmy  hep.  member  to 
.^deWTiPMr  to  throw  eut  thp  bill  on  the 
^ird  reading,  ^qd  that  allpwing  it  to  pass 
throiigh  thQ  committee  qomproipised  m> 
Imw.  member's  opinion  oo:  the  subject. 

I«ord,^jr£pi<  pifotested  strongly  against 
fim  bi^  which  ffaeu)4,  in  ail  its  stageii, 
.liavel^is  mpst  decid^  opposition. 
.  Vk.  Hofihoui^  4i4  not  ynfik  thi^  any 
bpdy  s|ipu|4  bai»  tbe^  opj^tunity  of  say- 
IOg»  tb>J^  this  blH  bi^  received  amendment 
/rQn»  his  side  pf  the  House.  He  would 
^?e  idl  thjp  hpQour  pf  ^  to  the  o^ier  side, 
«lld  iroi^diilipY^^  no  p^t  pf  it  to  be  shared 
among  his  friends.  He  therefore  io- 
treat^  h|f  W9.  firiend  to  withdraw,  his 


Xhft  apiQnd|ni^(  w^  thf  n  negatived, 
and  the  original  clau^  c^ed  without,  e 
divbion. 

Rkpairs  of  Wihdsor  CA8TLS.J  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
IQhtee,  of  Su^ly, 

that  early  i«  the  cmme^  of  the  nresent 


Ripairt  ^fVM4ior  CoiOe.  [U^ 

and  repaicsin  WindsorCastle,  wbidi  seemt 
ed  to  nim>  and  he  trusted  woidd  be  coq* 
sidered  by  the  committee,  beconung  the 
nature  and  character  of  that  structure. 
He  had  stated  also  that  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  the  advancement  of  t^iat  ot^ject 
to  make  some  purchases  of  certaii^  Houses 
and  portionsof  lanfd,  without  which  the  im« 
provement  of  the  Castle  and  the  demesne 
could  not  be  accomplished.  He  had  fur- 
ther stated,  that  the  probable  sum  wbio^ 
would  be  required,  as  far  as  it  was  possir 
ble  to  form  an  estimate,  might  be  taken 
iu  900,000/. ;  but  that  all  which  he  meant 
to  ask  for  in  the  present  sessipn*  was  half 
th^t  sum.  It  would  not  be  necessary  tp 
trouble  the  committee  with  a  repetition 
of  the  observations  he  bad  made,  to  ei^ 
pli^in  the  ffrounds  upon  which  it  app^re4 
to  him  fitting  and  proper  that  that  i^i^^ 
cient  and  venerable  structure,  so  long 
the  chosen  residence  of  the  monatcba  of 
this  country,  should  be  treated  witfi  thai 
r^spept  which  parliament  and  the  country 
haa  ever  evinced,  wit^  fi  view  to  Hpl^ol4 
the  splendor  and  mfignifipence  of  the 
monarch  who  reigned  over  them.  Hpw^ 
ever,  it  would  be  necessary  that  l^e  should 
state  the  mode  in  which  it  appeared  to 
government  that  this  inoney  could  be  best 
applied.  The  first  deject  which  was  to  be 
considered,  was  the  personal  comfort  and 
copvenience  of  the  monarch.  Evenr  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  Windsor  Castle 
mpst  know,  that  the  apartments  usually 
occupied  by  bis  majesty  were  ifa  many  re^ 
spects  extremely  inconvenient,  on  account 
pf  a  want  of  proper  comraunicaUon  be* 
tween  them,  which  was  only  obtaii\ed  by 
cutting  off  parts  of  diffi^-ent  rooms,  and 
thereby  destroying  the  proportion  o£  the 
building ;  and  00  one  could  deny,  thajt  the 
palace  which  the  monarchs  of  the  country 
bad  chpsen  for  their  general  residence* 
should  not  be  deficient  in  comforts  and 
conveniences,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
funds  which  tlie  public  were  bound,  and 
had  always  been  accustomed*  to  supply. 
It  WAS  to  acopmplbh  this  object  that  their 
exertions  should  be  directed  in.  the  first 
instance.  It  Would  be  material  to  maket 
what  did  not  at  present  eiist»  a  coQveipieiit 
aeeess  from  that  pairt  of  the  castle  wUdh 
was  approDriated  tp  private  iMe»  tat  wImH 
were  usuallv  denominated  the  slate.  mMotl^ 
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were  equally  well  koowo  hy  tbe  name  of 
the  qoeen*!  Aete-rooms.  Between  these 
rooms  ind  those  which  the  king  asutHy  oc* 
etipied,  it  was  only  fitting  that  there  should 
direct  and  commodious  communication. 
Now,  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  to  go 
into  the  state  apartments  from  his  private 
tpartment  at  present,  without  making  a 
considerable  detoter^  and  without  encoun- 
tering several  inconveniences*  to  whidi, 
Hdt  various  reasons,  he  oujg^t  not  to  be 
fobjected.  To  open  a  free  communication 
between  these  distinct  parts  of  the  castle 
was  the  second  object  to  wbich  this  sum 
of  money  would  l>e  applied.  The  third 
had  abo  reference  to  the  state  apart- 
ments. Nobody  would  deny  thst  they 
oi^ht  to  be  maintained  with  a  degree  of 
Splendor  that  was  becoming  the  sove- 
rdgo  who  ruled  over  the  country,  and 
also  the  country  over  which  he  ruled.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  grant  should  be  applied  to  the  em« 
belHrimient  and  improvement  of  this  part 
of  tbe  castle.  It  was  also  not  Impossible 
0mt  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  some 
iterations,  though  not  to  any  great  extent 
Iki  the  interior  of  the  castle.  The  com- 
mittee were  aware,  that  at  different  pe- 
riods several  alterations  had  been  made 
m  hs  interior,  and  those  not  always  con- 
tdvteot  with  tbe  age  and  character  of  the 
pile,  or  conducive  to  the  convenience  of 
lihose  who  occupied  it.  It  might  perhaps 
be  as  wel),  now  Uiat  they  were  occupied 
in  repairingand  beautifying  this  venerable 
structure  to  remove  also  the  unsightly 
alterations  which  ignorance  and  bad  taste 
bad  made  in  it.  The  committee  were 
aware,  that  there  had  already  been  a 
remo^  of  certain  buildings  reserved  for 
die  residence  of  certain  officers  of  state, 
which  though  not  belonging  to  the 
castle,  were  placed  directly  before  it. 
The  buildinffs  to  which  he  alluded 
ran  across  the  long  walk,  intercepted 
tbe  view  over  it,  and  were  one  of  the 
greatest  eye*sores  that  could  be  well  ima- 
gined to  any  person  who  was  anxious  to 
obtdn  a  distmct  view  of  Windsor-castle. 
It  had  Aerefore  been  thourtt  advisable 
to  remove  them  altogether.  Besides  these 
boiliSngSt  th^re  were  otfaers  which  were 


$M  to  the  mode  of  effecting  that  removid. 
Some  of  these  buildings,  1^  must  inforf^ 
the  committee,  were  ine  property  of  pri^ 
vate  individuals,  and  therefore  nmst  be 
purchased  before  they  could  be  removed. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  grant  would 
therefore  be  the  purchase  of  those  build- 
ings 'f  to  which  he  thought  nobody  would 
be  averse,  who  felt  at  all  interested  in  thi& 
beauty  of  the  Castle.  The  same  observa- 
tion would  also  apply  to  the  purdiase  of 
certain  portions  of  land,  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  improvement  of  tbe  domain 
of  Windsor-park.  There  were  at  present 
several  detached  portions  of  grotina  in  tho 
hands  of  private  mdivldusds,  which  weri 
completely  stnrrounded  by  the  Park,  and 
which  it  would  be  a  great  imjptOvement  t6 
add  to  it.  These  portions  or  eround  wer^ 
adjacent  to  the  Long-walk.  £very  bod^ 
knew  that  that  walk  was  the  most  ioajest(o 
avenue  in  the  world ;'  and  yet  there  wer^ 
individuab  possessed  ot  ground  on  hdtH 
sides  of  it,  who  could  at  anv  mome  ni  de- 
stroy its  crandeur  by  erecting  houses,  6t 
streets  of  bouses,  upon  it.  Those  indiyi* 
duals,  he  knew,  were  willing  to  part  witfi  . 
their  property  for  a  suitable  remuneratiooj 
and,  if  the  committee  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  domain  of  Windsor-park  ought  to 
be  improved,  he  ^d  not  know  of  any  me- 
thod by  which  it  could  be  better  improvecf 
than  by  purchasing  such  portions  of  land  ai 
he  bad  just  described.— -He  had  now  stated 
to  the  committee  the  objects  forwhich  be 
wanted  this  sum  of  900,000/.  He  might! 
perhaps  be  asked,— how  it  was  that  he 
came  down  to  parliament  to  request  o^ 
it  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  when  he  had 
no  detailed  estimates,  or  accounts  of  th^ 
expense  to  be  incurred  to  lay  before  it  f 
To  such  a  question  he  would  answer,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  draw  out  estimates  upoti 
a  subject  lUce  the  present,  especially  wtten 
there  was  property  to  be  purchased  foi^ 
wbich  the  negotiations  had  not  been  con« 
eluded,  and  when  there  were<^ans  to  bd 
considered,  of  which  every  portion  ought 
to  be  discussed  before  one  step  was  taken 
to  execute  them.  He  said  "  every  pisr- 
tion  ought  to  be  discussed,''  because  With- 
out such  discussion  they  might  be  involv« 
ed,  as  they  had  already  been  once  tbii 
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wbiftk  he  was  sure  would  induce  the  com- 
mittee to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
ahorten  the  time  during  which  his  majesty 
must  necessarily  submit  to  it.  If  the 
committee  should  refuse  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  government  the  funds  which  it 
demanded,  until  it  received  an  estimate  of 
all  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  the  pre- 
sent year  would  elapse  before  a  single 
measure  could  be  taken,  either  to  repair 
or  beautify  the  Castle  ;  and  his  majesty 
must  remain  for  another  twelve  montlis 
exposed  to  all  the  various  inconveniences 
which  he  had  before  attempted  to  de- 
Bcribe*  He  therefore  trusted,  that  the 
committee  would  not  think  the  circum- 
stance of  his  not  detailing  the  precise 
natureof  the  alterations  to  be  maae,  and 
the  expense  to  be  incurred,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  denying  him  the  sum  which  he 
-requested.  He  knew  that  in  asking  for 
the  money  in  the  manner  he  did,  he  was 
mcurring  a  serious  responsibility  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  which  he  was  a 
|DDember>  and  that  he  was  calling  upon  the 
committee  to  repose  upon  tlie  government, 
in  full  confidence  that  it  would  not  allow 
the  money  intrusted  to  its  care  to  be  ap- 
plied to  unworthy  {purposes.  That  re- 
^onsibih'ty,  however,  government  was 
willing  to  incur,  and  he  trusted  that  its 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
committee  in  placing  in  it  the  confidence 
lie  demanded.-— There  was  one  part  of 
this  subject  which  he  had  not  yet  mention- 
ed, and  to  which  he  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  refer;  he  meant  that  part  of  it 
which  referred  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  superintend  the  plans,  upon 
the  execution  of  which  this  sum  of  300,000^ 
was  to  be  expended.  Great  misapprehen- 
sion appeared  to  have  prevailed  .with 
regard  to  this  commission.  In  the  first 
place,  it  never  was  intendeil  that  parlia- 
ment should  have  the  appointment  of  this 
commission,  unless  it  were  found  necessary 
to  give  it  powers  which  no  branch  of  the 
government  at  present  possessed.  As  it 
was  not,  however,  necessary  to  give  them 
any  such  powers,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
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roent  the  responsibility  wbldi  naturally 
belonged  to  it.  Some  individuals  would 
necessarily  be  placed  in  the  commission, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  offices  which 
they  happened  to  hold ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  gentlemen  would  see,  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  not  desirous  of 
throwing  off  their  own  shoulders  the  bur- 
then which  they  acknowledged  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  bear.  He  fully  admitted,  on 
behalf  orgovemment,  that  it  was  the  only 
party  that  could  be  responnble  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  money:  he  likewise 
admitted,  that  it  was  responsible  also  for 
another  part  of  this  subject — be  meant 
that  which  related  to  taste ;  but,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  admitted  all  this,  he  . 
still  thought,  that  the  committee  would 
not  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  those  who 
would  become  commissioners  ex-officio, 
were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opinions  of  other  gentlemen,  who  were 
fully  competent  to  give  trust-worthy  opin- 
ions. He  did  not  know  that  it  was  the 
part  of  the  executive  government,  or  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Treasoly,  orcdfthe 
gentleman  who  filled  the  office  which  he 
then  held — he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  all  or  any  one  of  them,  that 
they  should  be  persons  skUled  in  matters 
of  taste.  He  could  not  pretend  to  the 
character  of  a  man  of  good  taste  himself; 
he  should  therefore  be  happy  to  have  the 
advanta^  of  the  judgment  of  others,  to 
direct  him  upon  l^ny  points  on  ^ich  his 
own  might  be  defective.  Mr.  Burke  had 
declared,. that  it  was  quite  hopeless  that 
much  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  to  the  fine  arts ; 
for  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  our 
statesmen,  either  from  their  education,  or 
from  their  various  occupations,  should  be 
much  skilled  in  matters  of  that  kind.  And, 
if  he  were  to  judge  of  the  difficulty  of 
performing  this  part  of  his  duty — it,  in- 
deed, matters  of  taste  fell  within  his  duty 
—from  what  had  already  occurred  during 
this  session,  he  should  say,  that  it  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  duty  that  he  had  to 
perform.    Every  one  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
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asMStanoe  which  it  could  not  fail  to  derive 
from  men  of  acknowledged  taste  and  in« 
genuity.  Besidesy^  the  mode  which  ffo- 
vemment  was  inclined  to  adopt  upon  this 
occasion  was  not  entirely  without  prece- 
dent«  In  former  times  of  our  history, 
Dohody  ever  thought  it  requisite  that-  the 
executive  government  should  have  any 
taste ;  and»  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  had  ever  possessed  any* 
Matters  of  that  kind  were  generally  left 
to  the  Board  of  Works*  and  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  happened  to  be  at  the/  bead  of 
tt«  la  consequence  of  that  arrangement, 
<be  repairs  of  Windsor  Castle  were,  on 
<me  -oocasioo,  left  to  sir  W.  Chambers. 
Whatever  opinion  the  committee  might 
have  formed  as  to  the  merits  of  sir  W. 
Chambers — and  he,  for  one,  thought  that 
they  had  been  considerably  over-rated— 
lie  was  still  thought  able  to  perform  the 
task  allotted  to  him,  notwithstanding  all 
4he  satire  which  Mason  had  launched 
.agaittst  him  in  his  celebrated  <*  Heroic 
Epistle.**  At  that  time  nobody  suspected 
the  Treasui^  of  taste,  and,  as  he  had  be* 
fore  said,  over  matters  of  that  kind  the 
Board  of  Works  reigned  supreme  arbiter. 
In  the  year  1802,  however,  when  parlia- 
ment voted  a  large  sum  of  money  tor  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  gallant 
achievements  of  our  army  and  navy,  and 
when  it  was  determined  to  erect  public 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  died  In  bravely  fightins  the  battles  of 
their  country — atthatperiod,ameasure  was 
adopted,  which  had  been  regularly  adopt- 
ed ever  since,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
full  eSect  to  the  resolutions  of  parliament. 
A  Treasury  minute  was  issued,  appointing 
certain  individuals  to  consider  all  plans 
which  should  be  submitted  to  them,  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  to  departed  worth. 
Those  individuals  had  been  treated  in  that 
House  with  a  degree  of  disrespect  which, 
in  his  opinion,  they  little  merited.  They 
had  been  soeeringly  denominated  **  the 
committee  of  taste.''  Now,  those  indivi- 
duals had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  tlie 
erection  of  the  monuments— to  that  part 
of  the  business  the  Treasury  always  look- 
ed itoelf :  all  that  they  had  to  do  was,  to 
judge  of  the  plans  submitted  for  their 
approbation.  The  system  which  Uie 
Treasury  adopted  in  1802  had  been  pro* 
ductive  of  great  advantage ;  and  he  b^iev- 
'Cd  that  a  great  and  visible  improvement 
Jiad  taken  place  in  the  arts,  owing  to  its 
having  availed  itself  of  the  assistance  which 
htbok  called  ia>    That  system,  bfi  again 


repeated,  did  not  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
anv  responsibility  to  which  it  was  before 
liable:  it  inspired  the  public,  however, 
with  confidence  that  the  monuments  which 
its  gratitude  erected  to  its  benefactors 
were  not  erected  without  the  sanction  of 
the  most  competent  judges.  He  therefore 
considered  it  productive  of  great  practical 
benefit,  that  the  executive  government 
could  have,  through  this  medium,  the  ad-> 
vantage  of  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  were  best  able  to  take  a  scientific  view 
of  such  matters,  and  by  the  weight  of 
their  character  to  recommend  their  view 
to  the  public  generally.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasurv  and  himself  thought  that  the 
public  would  be  better  satisfied  if  they 
were  authorized  to  call  in  to  their  assist- 
ance individuals  with  the  qualifications  he 
had  before  described.  His  noble  firiend, 
and  his  right  hon.  colleague  the  commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  would  be 
members  of  the  proposed  commission. 
Without  wishing  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  responsibility  which  belonged  to 
them,  being  always  readv  on  his  own  be* 
half  and  on  that  of  his  colleagues  to  come 
before  the  House  and  defend  their  conduct^ 
taking  for  his  motto  **  Adsum  qui  feci— in 
me  convertite  voces,**  he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  appear  strange  that  they  wish- 
ed to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
men  whose  opinions  upon  points  of  taste 
all  the  country  asreed  in  respecting.  He 
therefore  hoped  Siat  the  committee  would 
not,  either  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
the  sum,  the  principles  on  which  he  asked 
it,  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  ap- 
ply it,  or  the  assbtance  which  he  designed 
to  call  in  for  furthering  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  wanted,  withhold  from  him 
the  grant  of  150,000^  for  this  year.  He 
should  now  conclude  by  moving,  **  That  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  150,000/.  he  panted 
to  his  majesty,  towards  defraying  the 
charge  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  year 
ISS^,  for  Repairsand  Workstobe  executed 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase or  exchange  of  certain  lands  adjoin- 
ing thereto;  and  that  the  said  sum  be 
issued  and  paid  without  any  fee  or  other 
deduction  whatsoever." 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  thought,  that  nothing 
required  more  taste  or  greater  delicacy, 
than  the  approach  to  a  <}uestion  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  subject  was,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  it  might  perhaps  be 
necepsaiy  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
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ardeiit  tpeedi  of  the  diaiicetlor  of 'the 
Exchequer.  With  respect  to  Windsor 
Castle*  it  ttruck  him  that,  as  it  had  been 
so  long  the  residence  of  a  race  of  monarchs 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  regarding 
it  was  to  keep  it  in  proper  repair.  For 
what  purpose  were  they  now  going  to 
6x)[>end  this  sum  of  money  on  that  vene^ 
table  structure?  To  fender  it  of  one 
tmiform  style  of  boilding  ?  It  was  well 
known  that  the  second  Charles  had  altered 
all  fhe  windows  to  tfa6  Saxon  arch,  and 
that  the  third  George  had  altered  them 
to  the  Gothic  arch.  If  gentlemen  would 
examine  die  Castle  through,  th^  would 
find,  that  all  the  windows  were  of  one  or 
6th^  of  these  two  orders.  Now,  were 
the  committee  going  to  alter  these  win- 
dows to  some  standard  of  uniformitv? 
And,  if  they  were,  could  they  give  the 
(xnintiy  a  guarantee  that  some  successor 
of  the  pi'esent  monarch  would  not  alter 
them  back  again  to  their  former  condi- 
tion f  With  regard  to  the  commission, 
he  supposed  that»  in  addition  to  the  noble 
eaii  at  the  head  of  the  Treasurer  and  his 
tworidit  hon*  friends  below  him,  there 
would  oe  Mr.  Smirkefrom  Covent-garden, 
with  Mr.  Soane  at  his  back,  Mr.  Nash, 
with  his  Chinese  pavilion  (on  whom,  by 
the  by,  bis  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Corfe  Castle,  had  lately  borne  rather  too 
hard),  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  with  his  genuine 
Gothic  In  that  mixed  commission  of 
taste,  and  arithmetic,  and  architecture^  he 
did  not  know  what  might  be  done  with 
Windsor  Castle ;  but  he  suspected,  that  if 
his  right  hon.  fHend  went  gallopping  on, 
baying  up  lands  and  houses  as  he  hkd 
prolhned  that  be  would  do,  he  would  not 
condude  until  he  had  purchased  up  the 
^hole  town  of  Windsor.  Widi  respect 
to  the  proposed  alterations,  it  was  very 
probable  that  the  opinions  of  architects 
Would  be  taken,  whose  ideas  were  opposed 
to  eadi  other  as  completely  as  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  Then,  they  were 
to  have  the  assistance  of  a  mixed  com- 
inission ;  and,  finall;^,  the  House  of  Com- 
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Gothic  structure  would  be  raised  on  it^ 
site,  such  a  structure  as  would  probably 
excite  the  astonishment,  if  not  the  admH 
ration,  of  mankind.  Though  he  did  not 
mean  to  vote  against  the  grant,  yet  ho 
should  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  tho 
country,  if  he  did  not  call  on  the  House 
of  Commons  to  approach  diis  suf^ect 
with  some  degree  of  caution.  If  they 
did  not,  it  was  very  likely  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  laid  out^  and  a 
palace  less  noble  than  the  present  would 
be  the  result  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Banket  wished  to  impress  on  tho 
House  the  necessity  of  proceeding  cau^ 
tiously  and  circumspectly  on  thjs  occa* 
sion.  The  ill  effects  of  baste  and  precipi- 
tancy were  observable  in  the  buildings 
now  erecting  in  New  Falace-yard,  JSy 
which  the  beeutifol  entrance  to  West- 
minster-hall  was  absolutely  disgraced. 
He  believed  there  was  not  a  man  m  that 
House  who  did  not  wnh  that  those  build- 
ings had  never  been  erected.  With  re- 
spect to  Windsor  Castle,  be  admitted  tho 
necessity  of  taking  down  some  adjacent 
bufldings,  which  were  objeetionable  to 
the  commonest  and  least  scientific  eye. 
If  that  fine  edifice  were  intended  to  be- 
came»  as  he  trusted  it  would,  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Uiia 
country,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  re- 
paired in  a  manner  befitting  die  digni^ 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  grandeur  of  thia 
great  nation.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be 
proper  to  inquire,  whether  there  was  aof- 
ficient  accommodation  for  the  conve-^ 
nience  of  the  sovere^n  in  private,  and 
whether  the  public  apartments  were  pos- 
sessed of  that  splendor  which  ought  to  dig- 
tinauish  a  court.  He  believed  the  fact 
to  be,  that  the  private  apartments  were 
by  no  means  commodious,  and  that  ihoee 
of  a  public  character  were  not  suited  to 
the  splendor  of  a  court.  A  good  deal  of 
what  had  just  &llen  from  his  gallant 
iiiend  struck  him  very  fordbljr*  Hia 
^lant  firiend  had  accused  him  with  hav- 
ing, on  a  former  night,  spoken  slightingly 
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vieats  in  Windsor  Castle  thi|t  were  to  be 
devoted  to  public  bu8iiieM»  one  graDd 
preTaUing  feature  of  taste  pugbt  to  be 
adopted.  As  to  the  exterior,  the  great 
object  ought  to  be»  to  puU  down  as.little 
^  possible,  and  to  preaarve  with  the 
utmoat  care,  the  ^uiifprmity  of  style  bv 
Whict^  the  building  was  distiMuished* 
He  wished  that  the  style  of  architecture 
of  die  reign  of  Edward  3rd»  the  great 
asoaiarch  in  whose  reign  the  Castle  was 
built,  should  be  kept  up  as  much  as 
possihle.  In  order  the  more  effectually 
to  att»n  the  obiact  which  government 
bad  in  view,  he  thought  it  was  important 
that  a  great  variety  of  plans  should  be 
obtained  from  different  quarters^  These 
should  be  submitted  for  approbation  to 
persona  wboae  tmowledg^  ot  the  si^bject 

Jiras  gener^y  admitted*  His  right  hon. 
ricsHi  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was^  he  believed,  perfectly  competent  |o 
decide;  but,  as  h^  other  duties  might 
prevent  his  atten4iog  to  this  subject,  it 
would  be  proi>er,  that  some  nerson  should 
^e  appointed  in  the  o$ce  of  the  Bo^rd  of 
Works,  or  the  Surveyor-general,  or  elser 
where,  npt  to  $nd  fault  with  any  plans 
that  might  be  s^nt  in,  but  to  insure  the 
selection  of  tbe  best*  I^  was  impo^ible 
that  his  ri^ht  bo^  firiend»  or  the  m^mhera 
of  the  Treasury  Board,  coi^d  compare 
plan  witl|  pIiMfiff  dca^iog  wHh  drawing, 
and  eleviM^on  with  elevation.  Therefore 
be  wished  that  duty  to  be  performed,  by 
others.  It  was  desirable  tbat  the  intenjded. 
palace  sbould  be  not  only  beautiful  in 
itself,  but  that  the  style  of  the  xeign  of 
Edward  3rd  should  be  oniformly  preserv- 
ed in  every  part.  He  was  quite  convinced 
that,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  restore 
Windsor  Castle  to  what  it  was  forn^^Iv, 
every  application  to  tbat  House  for  the 
foQ^s.  necesparv  to  carry  on  the  work 
would  reipeive.  the  most  cojKli^  support, 

I^rd  (r.  Capend^h  was  of  oi^nion^  thai 
tbfi  wboie  ifsponsAbjlily  of  tais  nsea^ure 
ofiglu  to  re^  witb  14s.  n^yesty's  ministers* 
^  with  t^om  aloofl,  There  was,  up- 
^nbte^ijf  a  c^taio  sum  propo^d  to  bei 
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reqaealad  to  givo  Afir  aid  op  Ibia  ooaa^. 
sion,  to  refuse  the  application. 

Mx*  Curtoeu  observed^  it  was  very  true 
they  had  the  dedaratioa  of  the  right  hopi« 
gentleman  that  800,000^  of  which  the 
sum  now  proposed  formed  a  part,  would 
be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  intended 
ol)ject;  but  that  declaration  waa  not 
enoi^  for  him.  He  did  not  think  he 
would  be  justified  in  agreeing  to  this 
grant,  unless  it  were  proved  to  him»  tbaa 
the  alterations  and  repairs  would  not  re« 
quire  more.  He  felt  that  he  should  ae| 
be  acting  fairly  towards  the  public^  if  he 
agreed  to  a  plan,  with  the  details  of  whi^:h 
he  was  whoUy  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Hum^  said,  it  had  been  recoas* 
mended,  long  ago,  by  the  report  of  a 
Qommittee,  that  no  money  should  be 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  or 
repairing  public  buildings,  unless  a  plan 
and  estimate  were  previously  laid  before 
tbe  House*  Now,  what  plan  or  estimate 
had  been  produced  on  this  occasion  f 
They  |iad  ^otbing  on  which  to  ac^  e^ioepl 
tjie  state^oent  of  the  obaucsAlor  of  the 
Excbsquer :  and  a  saore  indefinite  state« 
nfient  he  o^rtainly  bad  never  heard.  He» 
therefore,  was  wupb  surprised,  tbM  the 
hon.  iQember  for  Corfe  Castle  should  at 
once  give  his  sanction  to  this  aoeasure^ 
Ground,  he  vnderstoods  was  to  be  pur<» 
chased^  He  should  like  to  be.  informed 
to  wha^  eiLtenl.  He  had  beeo  told  tbe 
purchase  of  ground  would  reqiiire  at  least 
l50,0Q0fc  He  tbought  i|  eeoes^  le 
stop,  in  liming  UfitU  t^  whole  of  Uw^ 
deta^s  were  before  the  House*  The  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  himself  did  not  knoW)  what 
plan  would  be  finally  decided  on.  Wbyf 
then,  did  he  oaU  on  the  House  for  tlus 
grapt  i  Wby»  did  ba  not  wait  MU  the 
plan  was  adopted  ?  Wboevei?  was  toh 
erect  or  to  repair  this  buUdipg,  lei.  the 

gropo^di  alterations  be  point^  out  to> 
im ;  and.  let  him  submit  a  pUn  of  the 
best  mode  in  whii^  the  changes  could  be 
ipaud^t  ai^d  an  estisdaite  of  the  probable 
ei^pensOm  TWs^  was  the  only  w^y  lo  which, 
tbe  si*ieoi  could  he  grappled  with.    U 
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to  be  settled  by  the  1st  of  May,  why  did 
the  right  hon.  ffentleman  come  dowQ  for 
money  now  i  He  believed  there  was  no 
necessity  for  this  hurry.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  at  present  very  good  private 
accommodation  at  Wbdsor  Castle;  and 
as  to  holding  courts  there,  he  certainly 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  If  prepa- 
rations were  to  be  made  for  holaing  a 
kingly  court  on  an  extensive  scale  at 
Windsor,  they  might  rest  satisfied,  that 
6ve  times  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
aiira  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  under- 
taking. The  right  hon.  gentleman  told 
them,  that  a  specific  plan  would  be 
adopted :  but,  could  he  say  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  not  hereafter  alter  it  ?  He 
must  know  very  well,  that  the  plan  laid 
down  on  the  1st  of  May  mi^ht  be  altered 
on  the  15th :  there  was  notbmg  to  prevent 
if.  He  would  not  vote  against  the  grant 
altogether;  but  he  could  not  vote  for  it, 
unless  he  knew  what  cbanees  were  con- 
templated, and  what  the  prm>able  expense 
woiud  be.  Certainly,  that  House  would 
be  acting  in  a  way  in  which  they  had 
never  acted  before,  if  they  voted  money 
for  erecting  or  altering  a  building  of 
very  great  extent,  without  having  all  the 
necessanr  information  before  thrai.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  see  the  propriety  of  postpohing 
this  ffrant,  until  lie  was  ready  to  submit 
his  plans  to  parliament.  It  would  show 
an  utter  regardlessness  of  the  public 
interest,  and  a  decided  contempt  for 
various  reports  made  by  committees  of 
that  House,  if  they  proceeded  to  vote  a 
sum  of  300,000/.  without  knowine  for 
what  specie  object.  He  should  there- 
fore move,  **  That  this  vote  be  postponed 
until  the  plan  and  estimate  are  prepared, 
«id  laid  on  the  table." 
'  Mr.  Grey  Bermet  begged  leave  to  se- 
cond the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend.  He 
ftsit  no  small  alarm  at  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  coupling  it,  as  he 
did,  with  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle.  In  making  the 
alterations  at  Windsor  Castle,  which  were 
now  threatened,  he  hoped  care  would  be 
taken  not  to  disfigure  the  south  front. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  admired  by  all  as  a  perfect  model 
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art.  The  late  experience  which  they  had 
had  on  the  subject  of  architecture  was  not 
calculated  to  remove  his  apprehensions 
on  this  point.  They  must  have  remarked 
with  regret  the  progress  of  bad  taste  in 
architecture,  besinning  at  Brighton  and 
ending  in  the  New  street.  Such  struc- 
tures had  been  raised  in  all  quarters,  as 
must  excite  the  disgust  of  every  man 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  taste.  Build- 
ings of  the  most  Strang  description  had 
already  been  erected  m  the  vicinity  of 
Windsor.  One  of  these  was  a  sort  of 
Gothic  cotuge,  with  a  thatched  roof— a 
sort  of  thatched  Hennr  the  Seventh's 
chapel,  the  building  of  which  cost  50,000/. 
The  arcHttect  had  also  raised  a  red  brick 
tower  in  Windsor  park.  That,  he  under- 
stood, was  to  come  down ;  at  least  he 
hoped  it  would.  At  Brighton,  too,  a 
most  extraordinary  edifice  had  been  erect- 
ed, at  a  great  expense.  He  believed  the 
money  for  its  erection  was  not  voted  by 

Sarliament,  but  was  taken  out  of  Ifale 
roits  of  the  Admiilalty.  That,  however, 
was  of  little  importance.  Whether  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  it 
was  unquestionably  abstracted  from  funds 
which  might  have  been  made  available 
for  the  public  service.  Before  they  hastily 
voted  tne  sum  now  called  for,  he  wished 
to  put  the  House  on  their  guard  against 
supposing,  that  the  work  would  be  com* 
pleted  for  the  sum  mentioniBd  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  He  would  put  them  on 
their  guard,  by  repeating  two  words — 
<<  Caledonian  Canal.  Let  them  recollect 
the  history  of  that  notable  work,  and 
pause.  They  were  told,  that  a  certain 
stipulated  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  finish 
the  canal ;  but,  year  after  year,  they 
found  the  same  item  in  the  estimates. 
After  500,000/.  had  been  voted,  ministers 
said,  «<  we  want  50,000/.  more.*'  Those 
who  objected  to  the  job,  called  on  the 
House  not  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad.  But  ministers  always  bad  the  ready 
answer,  "  Oh  !  as  we  have  gone  so  far, 
let  us  spend  something  more,  and  make 
the  work  perfect.''  Thus,  the  Caledonian 
Canal  went  on ;  and  thus,  he  believed, 
those  repairs  would  proceed.  Year  after 
year  there  would  be  a  call  for  150,000/., 
and  he  believed  the  youngest  man  in  that 
House  would  never  live  to  aee  Windsor 
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had  supposed  it  would  i  He  koew»  in  hb 
ownfamQj,  that  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  a  few  hundreds  for  repairs  was  ulti- 
mately swelled  to  many,  many  thousands. 
He  ventured  to  predict,  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  result  would  be  the  same. 
He  wished  to  see  the  plan,  and  to  know 
the  name  of  the  .hardy  architect,  who 
would  project  the  pulling  down  of  any 
part  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  would  not 
consent,  either  that  the  *' select  many" 
43f  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  or 
ihe  **  select  few**  of  tlie  hon.  gentleman 
on  the  floor  (who,  he  supposed,  would 
himself  be  one  of  them)  should  decide  on 
the  subject.  He  wished  the  plan  to  be 
Jaid  before  the  public:  he  wished  them 
generally  to  give  their  opinion  on  it;  and, 
above  all,  he  was  desirous  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  architect  who  entei:tained  the 
project  of  pulling  down  a  portion  of  that 
ancient  and  venerable  edifice,  Windsor 
Castle. 

Sir  C  Lang  said,  that  those  gentlemen 
who  fancied  that  any  intention  of  pulling 
down  a  part  of  Windsor  Castle  was  enter- 
tained by  his  majesty's  government, 
laboured  under  an  entire  mistake  and 
misconception.  He  never  heard  that  it  was 
•meant  to  pull  down  any  part  of  that 
•ancient  edince :  he  believed  such  a  project 
never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of 
any  person.  With  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  responsibility  which 
would  be  incurred  by  those  whose  services 
might  be  required  in  looking  at  the  plans, 
a  great  mistake  prevailed.  In  calling  on 
•ihem  to  examine  the  plans,  it  never  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  at  all  respon- 
sil>iefor  the  expense  thatmightbe  incurred. 
The  responsibility,  with  reference  to  the 
ex)>endFture  of  the  public  money,  would 
■'attach  solely  to  his  majesty's  ministers. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Corfe 
Castle,  appeared  to  think  that  Windsor 
Castl#  ought  not  only  to  be  repaired,  so 
as  to  afford  the  *  best  possible  private 
accommodation  for  his  majesty,  but  that 
.great  regard  itfould  also  t>e  had  to  the 
splendor  of  the  apartments,  to  render 
them  fit  for  haidmg  courts.  He,  however, 
"never  knew  that  his  majesty  entertained 
aiiy  intention  to  keep  his  court  at  Wind- 
sot.  Occasions  might  arise,  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  his  Majesty  to 
meet  largo  assemblies  there ;  but  the  idea 
of  holding  oourts  there  never  was  promul- 
gated. The '  hon.  gentleman  who  last 
3^ke  condemned,  in  strong  terms,  any 
teration  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  more 
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particularly  any  alteration  of  Che  south 
front.    Here,  again,  there  was  a  miscon- 
ception.   He  never  heard  it  insinuated 
that  the  south  front  was  to  be  altered. 
That  front  was  pretty  much  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  left  in  the  time  of 
Edward,  and  was  undoubtedly,  as  the  hon. 
member  had  stated,  a  very  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  architecture  of  that  day. 
His  hon.  friend  on  the  floor  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  having  the  alterations 
made,  as  neady  as  possible,  in  the  style  of 
the  original  architecture.     This  would  be 
done  as  far  as  it  was  practicable ',  but  it 
woiild  be  absurd  to  have  them  entirely  lu 
that  style.    Gentlemen  would  recollect, 
•that  at  the  period  when  that  edifice  was 
founded,  castles  were  built  as  places  of 
defence,  and  therefore  a  species  of  archi^- 
tecture  was  adopted,  whidi  could  not,^  in 
some  instances,  be  followed  now.    Cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  the  application 
of  that  species  of  architecture  improper, 
insome  instances ;  but  care  would  be  taken 
to.  preserve  as  much  of  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  retain.    His  hop .  friend  on  the  door 
had  said,  that  he  would  invite  plans  from 
all  quarters.    They  had  tried  that  system,  ^ 
in  many  instances;  and  those  who  had 
tried  it  acknowledged  that  it  was  beset 
with  difficulties..    It  frequently  happeped, 
that  the  man  who  produced  a  good  plan 
was  totally  unable  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
He  who  presented  a  good  plan,  always 
expected  to  carry  it  into  execution,  how- 
ever inadequate  he  might  be  to  the  task; 
and  it  was  very  difficuh;,  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  to 
procure  another  person  who  would.«   It 
was  therefore  better  that  the  competition 
should  be  confined  to  a  few  architectsj  but 
t^at  they  should  be  of  the  first-rate  excel- 
lence.   He  conceived  that  the  dtatemeni 
of  his  nght  hon.  firieod  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.    He  had  given  a  general 
estimate,  as  nearly  aspossiblcT-A  detailed 
estimate  could  not  be  expected  at  that 
moment.     His  right  hon.  friend  had  ex« 
plicitly  stated,  that  the  whole  sum  required 
for  the  necQSsaiT  purchases,  and  for  the 
repairs  of  the  Castle,  would  not  exceed 
S00,000^  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
asked  how  it  was  possible  for  his  right  hon« 
friend  to  confine  the  expenditure  to  the 
estimated  sum  ?  He  saw  nothing  difficult 
in  it.  -The  architeqt,  when  called  on  to 
give  in  his  plan,  would,  of  course,  be  told, 
that  he  must  form  such  a  plan  as  would 
come  within  a  specified  sum.    To  tliat  it 
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was  bit  dut J  to  conform.  The  hoii«  geo- 
tleman  seemed  to  tluDky  that  tbit  modewga 
▼ery  objectionable:  but»  be  was  quite  sure* 
that  if  some  specific  sum  were  not  stated^ 
the  hon,  genUeman  would  say>  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  to  what 
extent  the  expenditure  would  be  carried 
in  the  absence  of  a  plan  and  esUmate. 
The  architects  would  be  told»  that  they 
would  be  confined  to  a  certain  sum  of 
money ;  and  that,  he  conceived,  was  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  object  could  be 
properly  attained.  Every  thing  should  be 
done  for  (he  convenience  of  his.  majesty ; 
and  it  was  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Windsor 
Gasile  was  not  at  present  in  a  state  fit  for 
his  majesty's  re»idence.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  private  and  the  state 
apartments  was  very  defectife»  and  it 
would  tiake  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  conn^t  them  properly* 

Lord  J»  RtmM  quite  agreed  with  the 
Jast  speaker^  that  it  was  proper  Windsor 
Castle  should  be  rendered  every  way 
worthy  of  his  msjesty's  residence.  He 
Mieyed  it  was  at  present  in  suth  ^situa- 
tion, as  made  it  prudent  to  delay  the 
necessary  repairs  as  littte  as  possible. 
Still,  however,  he  jihould  like  to  know 
what  repairs  or  alterations  were  intended. 
They  ought  not  blindly  to  vote  this  money, 
thev  knew  not  for  what ;  with  a  chance^ 
pernaps,  that  some  part  of  this  ancient 
edifice  would  shortly  assume  the  external 
appearance  of  a  Mahometan  mosque*  llie 
right  hoo.  knight  observed,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  .  on  the  fioor  was  mistaken  in 
jupposing  that  his  majesty  meant  to  bold 
courts  at  Windsor ;  and  he  Iwd  also  ob- 
aerved,  that  his  hon.  friend  was  m  error, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  pulling  down  of  the 
aotith  front.  Now,  the  right  hon.  knight 
might  be  very  well  informed  on  this  suIf 
ject;butit  waft  fit  that  the  House  also 
should  have  some  regular  information  as 
to  what  was  m^ant  to  be  done*  The  vote, 
he  thought, 'Ought  to  be  postponed  until 
tliey  knew  the  manner  in  whicn  the  money 
tA  be  disposed  of.    The  right  hon. 
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He  therefore  thob^ht  it  was  a  aituatioii 
which  those  who  might  be  selected  for  |he 
commission  would  not  like  to  accept. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said, 
that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  every 
■person  could  speak  the  language  of  cen- 
sure and  condemnation*  Now,  wheaf  that 
condemnation  was  fiyipg  about  plentifully, 
he,  for  one,  if  selected,  should  say,  **  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  offer,  which 
will  enable  me  to  share  in  the.  general 
condemnation,  but  1  must  decline  accept^ 
iiig  it.  I  would  much  rather  make  one 
of  a  commission  which  is  likely  to  be  eu-  , 
logized.''  The  architects  might  say, 
^^This  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  render 
Windsor  Castle  a  fit  residence  for  the  king ; 
we  will  give  you  a  plan  that  will  complete 
the  Castle,  and  make  it  worthy  or  the 
monarch ;  but  it  will  cost  50,000/L  more.** 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wouM 
perhaps  reject  tliat  plan,  aAer  naving  re» 
ceiveu  150,000/.  on  account,  and  no  pec- 
son  would  know  what  was  to  become  of 
that  money.  1  he  proper  course  would 
be,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  coaie 
down  with  a  plan  and  estimate,  drawn  up 
by  an  architect,  and  then  to  call  for  the 
necessary  sum.  The  architect  who  migfaa 
be  employed  to  make  the  Castle  comfort- 
able would  be  responsible  to  those  wbo 
engaged  him,  not  to  expend  a  larger  sum 
than  that  which  was  stipulated.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  150,000Z.  out  of  the 
500,000/.  would  be  required  for  the  pur* 
cha:»e  of  ground.  If  that  were  the  case* 
it  would  be  much  better  to  buijd  on  .the 
Crown  lands,  rather  than  to  call  on  the 
public  for  this  money. 

Mr.  Maberly  wished  to -know,  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
say  that  the  vote  of  150,000/.,  now  called 
for,  was  part  of  the  3O0,0OOiL  which  be  had 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
and  whether  the  Houve  would  be  called  on 
for  no  more  than  this  specific  sum  of 
SOO,OOOL?  What  he  wanted  distinctly 
to  understand  was  this-*— was  the  ISOfiOOL 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  asked  for. 
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ihonld  oerUinljr  $txjpportiBt  pottpoaemeot 
of  the  grant,  antil  minitters  produced  such 
idant  M  the  House  might  concur  io.  He 
begged  to  repett  the  IndispoMtion  he  felt 
to  oppose  the  present  grkat  a  moment 
longer  thtn  was  abeolutefy  necessary ;  but 
be  raought  that  after  the  monstrous  waste 
of  money,  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
schemes  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary,  parliament  could 
not  be  too  cautious  how  it  voted  large 
sums  without  the  authority  of  plans  and 
estimates. 

The  CkoMullor  of  the  Es^quer  ex* 
pressed  his  saiisfiiction  at  the  ready  dis- 
position which  appeared  in  the  House  to 
acquiesce  In  every  thing  which  wss  neces- 
sary for  the  convenience  and  honour  of 
the  sovereign.  Such  a  disposition  was 
creditable  m  the  highest  de^e  to  the 
House,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  could  not 
611  to  give  much  pleasure  to  every  lover 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  With  refer- 
ence to  that  which  had  just  fallen  from 
thehon.  member  opposite,  nothing  could 
be  more  preposterous,  certainly,  than  for 
him  (supposing  he  wss  doing  such  a 
thing)  vto  be  calling  for  sums  on  account 
of  an  expenditure  which  he  believed  to  be 
indefinite.  But,  the  view  which  he  took 
of  the  thing  was  extremely  different.  He 
bad  stated  on  a  former  evenine,  that  the 
•um  to  be  laid  out  wasS00,000iC  ;  and  he 
BOW  asked,  distinctly,  for  150,000/!.  on  ac- 
eotmt  of  it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  certainly  oothiag  which  was  con- 
templated—nor any  thing,  as  It  seemed 
to  him,  which  could  reasondbly  be  con- 
templated—would  go  beyond  that  charge 
o(9bOfiOOL  Obviously,  it  was  difficult  to 
come  to  any  detailed  estimate  at  the  pre- 
sent moment)  because  a  portion  of  this 
d0O,000i^,  the  House  was  aware,  was  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  and 
houses  adjoiniog  Windsor  Castle  ;  and  to 
name  any  specific,  or  even  any  probable 
sum  for  such  a  purchase  woula,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  for  government  to  raise  the 
market  aaainst  itself.  With  rc^gard  to  the 
course  ofalteration  which  was  to  be  pur- 
sued,  the  hon.  member .  for  Shrewsbury 
wss  mistaken  in  supposins  that  all  sorts 
of  tricks  were  to  be  jOayed  with  the  out- 
side of  the  Castle*  There  had  been  some 
buildings  of  late  years  added  to  the  main 
structupe»  which  were  not  very  effective 
in  the  way  of  convenience,  and  perhaps  de- 
formities, rather  than  otherwise,  arcnitec* 
turally  considered*  These  were  to  come 
domi;  bi|t|  BO  tiand  was  iobtbudopon 


the  body  of  the  Castles  in  fa^et,  the  bad 
taste  of  making  any  deviations  from  thd 
simple  grandeur  which  chasactertsed  the 
buiidiDg  as  it  stood,  was  too  obvi<^us9 
under  any  circumstances,  to  befaUen  into» 
The  course  which  wss  proposed  was  this 
—four  arohitects  of  the  first  eminence  wero 
to  bocalledupon  tofuroi^  plans,  the  nature 
of  the  tvork  ifranted,  and  the  amount  of 
exoense  allowed,  beiiig  e3q>lained  to  them 
berbrehand.  They  were  lo  be  shown  the 
want  of  accommodation  for  the  personal 
residence  of  his  majesty,  and  the  insuS- 
cient.commttnicatiotp  existing  at  present 
between  the  private,  residence  and.  the 
state  apartments ;  and  the  repairs  and  iiB- 
provements  wjiicb  were  necessary  in  :tho 
state  apartments  themselves.  They  wero 
then  to  be. told,  that  300,0001,  was  fill  that 
could  be  allowed  for  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  that  they  must  frame  their  plans  in 
such  a. manner  as  to  lie  within  the  scope  of 
that  amount..  Now,  rc^Uy;  this^.he  appre- 
hended, was  the  onlv  reasonable  course  to. 
pursue.  For.if  architecu  hsd  been  set  toi 
work  without  any  notice  o^  what  would-, 
be  paid  or  what  was  wanted,  each  plan 
would  have  depended  upon  the.  accidental 
fimcy  of  the  gentleman  who  drew  it,  and 
so  nothing  like  an  available  or^definiteooa-^ 
elusion  would  have  been  got  at..  Indeed, 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  more  surprised 
at  the  objection  taken  to  (he  present  vote, 
because  the  House  had  made  no  scruple  of 
granting  two  sums  for  buUdinfflast  year—. 
nfiOOl.  to  the  board  of  Trade,  and 
40,000/.  for  the  new  library  to  the  Brittsli 
Museum— without  any  demand  that  plana, 
or  estimates  should  be  produced.  The. 
right  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  by  stating^, 
that,  as  far  as  regarded  the  question  of 
responsibility,  there  eoiddl>e  no  question 
that  all  responsibility  belonged  to  the 
eovemment.  In  an  amiir  which  was  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  taste,  there  would  be  an.  ad« 
vantage,  and  he  should  feel  it,  in  having, 
opinion  to  resort  to ;  but  the  commissioiit 
was  not  suggested  with  any  view  to» 
screen  ministers  from  blame.  Blame,  he. 
anticipated  none ;  because  he  had  no- 
doubt  that  the  whole  arrangements  would 
be  such  as  to  meet  the  pubhc  approbation; 
but  if  any  bkune  did  arise,  it  would  be  the 
business  of  the  government  to  meet  it ; 
and,  although  he  could  not  exsctly  agree 
that  a  Bunister  ought  to  have  bis  head  cut . 
off,  or  even  that  he  ought  to  be  impeach-, 
ed,  for  such  a  misdemeanour  as  bad  taste» 
yet,  whatever  reasonable  consequences 
aoorued  out  of  the  present  transaction,  he 
ahould ba  ready  to  fjd^e^^  sbara  e£g[g 
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^Mr.  ElUce  observed,  that  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  oFthe.  jSxchequer  did  those 
on  his  side  of  the  House  only  justice, 
wh^  he  allowed  that  they  had  not  ex- 
pressed any  ^objection  to  put  Windsor 
Castle  into  a  proper  state  for  the  residence 
of hrtsfinttiesty;    He  perfectly  concurred 
iif 'the  expediency  of  that  intention,  and 
hoped    that  such   plans  and   esthnates 
wditld'  be  fortned  respecting  it,  as  wooki 
fif6ve  satisfactory  to  all  parties.    When 
«afth  plttis  and  estimates  should  be  pro- 
duced, he  was  prepared  to  vote  a  sum  fo( 
carrying  them   into  e&ct,  idiether  the 
sum  required  wat  precisdy  800,000/.,  or 
whether  it  was  less,  or  even  if  it  should 
amount  to  half  a  million.    Whatever  was 
necessary  for  his  maj[esty*s  comfort  and 
dignity  ne  should  be  prepared  to  vote ; 
but  he  repeated,  that  he  must  have  the 
distinct  plans  and  estimates  before  him. 
To  this  conclusion  all  the  speeches  tend- 
ed which  he  had  heard,  even  that  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whose  plan  was,  to 
use  A  vulgar  expression,  to  make   the 
architects  <<  cut  their  coats  according  to 
their  cloth."    The    hon.  member  then 
proceeded  to  notice  the  intended  purchase 
of  land  and  houses  at  Windsor,  and  wish- 
ed to  know,  whether  that  purchase  might 
not  be  paid  for  by  a  sale  or  exchange  of 
Crown  lands,  instead  of  putting  the  coun* 
try  to    expense,  when  the  remission  of 
taxes  was  so  very  desirable  ?     He  should 
be  sorry  to   see  any  thing  disposed   of 
which  tended  to    the  comfort  or  to  the 
splendor  of  the  Crown.      It  hftd  been 
said,  for  instance,  *<  sell  Kew,''  but  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  parting  with  our  palaces 
or  roVal  gardens.     But  the  ground-rents 
which  had  accrued  to  the  Crown  out  of 
the  new  streets  in  Westminster  shed  no 
lustre  upon  thet  hrone.    Since  what  was 
called  theheredhary  income  of  theking had 
been  given  up  for  the  civil  list,  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  the  Crown  should  have 
ground  to  let  out  to  tenants  ;  and  the  sale 
of   these   ground-rents   in    Westminster 
might  cover  the  expense  of  the  purchase 
to  be  made  at  Windsor.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber concluded  by  noticing,  with  reference 
to  the  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  to  architects eidployed,  the 
peculiar  merit  of  a  new  church  which  had 
been  built  at  Chelsea.    A  want  of  money 
had  prevented  the  building  from  being 
completed  exactly  as  might  have  been 
wished ;  but  no  one  could  look  at  it  with- 
)ut  paying  a  tribute  to  the  talents  of  the 
architect. 
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The  ChanceOor  of  ike  Exchequer  said» 
that  the  ground-rents  to  which  the  hon* 
member  alluded,  were  not  available  to  tho 
Crown,  but  were  paid  into  th&caotoli* 
dated  Aind.  It  could  make  no  d^erenoe^ 
therefore,  whether  they  were  sold  to 
make  the  purchase  at  Windsor,  or  whedier 
money  were  at  once  granted  ibr  that  ob-* 
ject. 

Mr.  Cakraft  thought,  it  still  was  not 
quite  dear,  that,  with  reference  to  the  ift* 
terest  of.  money,  a  sale  might  not  foe  ad^ 
vantageous.  With  respect  to  the  main 
question,  liowever,  most  decidedly  he  / 
wished  to  see  an  estimate;  because,  it 
might  so  happen,  that  an  architect,  on 
hearing  the  sum  to  which  he  was  limited, 
would  say,  that,  to  do  the  work  properly, 
that  sum  was  not  sufficient.  If  the  chao* 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  jpledge 
himself  distinctly  not  to  embark  in  the 
work  unless  he  found  the  300,000/.  would 
be  sufficient  to  complete  it  properly,  he 
would  give  the  money  now ;  but,  if  noty 
he-^iould  vote  for  the  postponement* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  9Mf  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  answer  the  bom 
member's  question.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  embark  in  the  present 
business,  either  as  regarded  purchase  or 
building,  if  the  architects  represented  tliat 
300,000/.  was  insufficient  to  perform  the 
work  proposed  to  them,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  done.  No  man,  he 
apprehended,  would  be  likely  to  plunge 
himself  into  bricks  and  mortar,  under  such 
circumstances. 

Lord  MiUon  said,  t^at,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer" 
must  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon*^ 
member  for  Aberdeen ;  because,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  pledged  himself,  that  he 
would  not  embark  in  the  work,  if  it  should 
appear  upon  inquiry  tiiat  the  sum  allotted 
was  inadequate  to  complete  it.  Then  why 
not  make  that  inquiry  at  once,  and  defer 
the  vote  until  an  estimate  was  prepared? 
Certainly,  ministers  ought  not  to  take 
any  money,  until  they  could  say  that  they 
had  seen  plans  and  estimates  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  grant  would  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  understood  all* 
parties  to  concur  in  a  desire  to  further, 
up  to  any  reasonable  amount,  the  honour 
and  convenience  of  the  Crown**  The 
question  was,  as  to  the  roost  expedient 
mode  of  managing  the  transaction.  Tim 
might  be  done,  certainly,  by  odling  for* 
plaqs  and  estimates  of  expcnn  f  but^  tbe 
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excess  ivtiidi  In  almost  every  case  arose 
above  estimates  so  fumishedf  would  leave 
the  House  still  in  a  state  of  much  uncer^^ 
taktjy  as  to  what  the  eventuai  cost  bf  the 
work  would  be*  Every  ioscance  which 
had  been  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate,  showed  how  very  little  the  accuracy 
of  p^s  and  estimates  was  to  be  relied 
on;  The  Pemteniiary  and  the  Caledoman 
Canal,  were  cases  in  which  plans  and  esti- 
mates had  been  presented,  and  yet  the 
House  had  mn  nirdier  than  it  onginaHy 
intended*  The  better  mode,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  of  confinisff  the  expense  within 
a  given  limit,  would  be,  to  vote  the  par- 
tioilar  sum,  and  leave  the  responsibility 
of  not  exceeding  It,  with  the  government. 
Whether  the  burthen  were  greater  or  less, 
In  any  given  way,  upon  government,  the 
burthen  was  less  upon  the  House  in  the 
way  now  proposed.  He  <e^uld  certainly 
support  the  plan  of  voting  at  once  a  de- 
imtesum. 

Mr.  Tiemev  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
secretary  had  only  done  justice  to  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  sat,  in  stating^ 
that  thev  were  actuated  by  a  common 
wiA  to  do  every  thing  that  was  necessary 
for  the  dignity  and  convenience  of  the 
Crown.  But,  the  security  which  tbe  right 
hon.  pentleman  offered  upon  the  present 
occasion  was  sudi  as  he  (Mr.  T«)  feared 
tbe  House  could  not  accept  $  because  a 
grant  of  ISOfiOOi.f  according-to  the  pron 
aent  proposal,  would  appear  upon  the 
votes,  and  nothing  at  all  to  justify  it.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  govern- 
ment took  all  tbe  responsibility  Upon  itself 
of  confining  the  ultimate  expense  of  the 
buildings  in  question  within  900,000^. ; 
but  hoW|  in- fact,  could  that  be,  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  stated  dis- 
tmctly,  that  so  far  there  was  no  calcula- 
tion in  existence  upon  tbe  subject  ?  Surely 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  make 
the  estimates  required.  There  were  the 
repairs  to  be  paid  for ;  the  purchase  of 
land  and  houses ;  and  the  interior  altera- 
tions. Now,  tbe  external  alterations  were 
matter  of  measurement;  any  architect 
would  give  the  ultimate  amount  without 
difficulty.  With  respect  to  the  land  and 
houses  purchased,  no  difficulty  had  been 
found  in  preparing  similar  estimates,  in 
tbe  matter  of  the  new  Post-office«  But 
here  thero  was  no  ^estimate,  no  explana^ 
tion  given  at  all.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
nMui  said,  <<  give  os  800,000^,  and  we  will 
ask  for  no  more;**  but  what  a  situation 
dM  this  te8v&  the « country.  i%  and  even 


the  king!  Tbe  90a,000(.  might  turn  o^> 
to  be  just  enough  to  spoil  every  thing 
that  was  already  existing ;  and^  in  Such  S 
ease,  what  could  ministers^  but  com^ 
dowa  to  parliament,  and  say  they  bad  been 
mistaken ;  and  what  could  any  parliament 
do  under  such  circumstances,  but  grant 
more  money  to  complete  the  work?  He 
aras  very  sorry  to  say  any  thinj^  wbieh  had 
the  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  vote 
before  the  House.  He  wished  much  10 
see  Windsor  Castle  put  into  a  suffldeot 
state  of  fitnero  and  repair,  and  thought 
there  eouM  be  no  difficultv  in  naming  an 
early  day  for  the  chancellor  of  the  Exw 
chequer  to  bring  down  his  estimate ;  but^ 
be  would  rather  vote -500,000^.  aeeiag  his 
way,  than  give  900,000/.  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  present  grant  waa 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  Brogden  observed,  that  according' 
to  the  forms  of  the  House,  the  ariietidment 
could  not  postpone  thegrant  toany specificf 
day.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  move 
its  postponeihent  generally. 

Isord  MiUon  only  asked  to  have  the 
House  placed  where  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  meant  to  place  hhnself-^-that. 
it  might  ndt  be  called  upon  to  take  any 
step  accompanied  with  expense,  until  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  900,000/.  would 
accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Grey  Btnnet  said,  that  part  of  the 
work  at  Windsor  Castle  had  already  be- 
gun, and  adverted  to  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  at   Windsor  since  the 
death  of  the  late  king.    The  park  could 
not  be  shut  up»  for  there  was  a  public  way 
went  through  it ;  but  even  the  freedom  <h 
the  park  was  not  given  as  it  oUgbt  to  be,^ 
and  the  terrace  was  entirely  shut  op*  He  * 
thought  this  was  bad  taste,  and  bad  judg- '. 
ment  in  every  way.    Nothine  had  tend^  * 
more  to  the  popularity  of  the  late  king  * 
than  tlie  freedom  with  which  he  used  to 
walk  upon  the  terrace,  in  the  view  of  his 
subjects.    He  perfectly  remembered  the 
effect  which  the  sight  had  produced  upon 
him  when  a  boy ;   and  it  had  been  one  of 
the  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
impressive  description.    He  did  not  mean 
to  say  any  thing  offensive ;  but  he  thought  * 
that  a  hint  should  be  given  by  ministers  ' 
in  the  proper  quarter  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hume^  as  he  could  not  fix  a  spe- 
cific day*  was  content  to  move  the  post- 
ponement  of  the  grant  in  question  gene* 
rally.  He  hoped  that  in  his  division  he 
should  have  the  support  of  tbe  bon«  mem- 
ber for  Cocfe  CasUe^  and  of  4he  momber 
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fbr  Wftreham ;  and  be  becged  to  remind 
thoie  hoo*  gentleciien,  that  it  was  al- 
most an  order  of  the  House,  and  cer* 
tainly  a  maxim  which  they  had  always 
b^n  in  the  habit  of  incolcatingy  that  tne 
House  should  neter  embark  in  any  expense 
without  having  plans  and  estimates  before 
it* 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  terrace  at 
Windsor  was  open  to  the  public  on  Sun- 
days, and  they  oad  the  benefit  of  the  band 
of  music,  the  same  as  in  time  past*  It 
WM  true,  it  had  not  been  open  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  nor 
could  it,  with  convenience  to  the  party 
for  whose  use  and  benefit  It  had  been  laid 
out.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  about 
the  domain  to.  serve  for  a  promenade  ex* 
cept  the  terrace-;  and  certainly  it  could 
not  be  talked  of  as  an  innovation,  seeing 
that,  for  ten  years,  it  had'  been  shut  up 
altogether,  and  that  from  curcumstances 
which  no  human  prudence  could  control. 
:  Mr.  Aber^omby  complained  of  the  want 
of  a  plan  and  of  estimates,  to  satisfy  that 
proper  jealousy  which  the  House  ought  to 
entertain  with  respect  to  any  grant  of  the 
public  monejT. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  reso* 
lutioD  123 ;  for  Uie  amendment  54. 
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moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  Building  of 
Churches  acts» 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  whatwaa 
the  nature  of  the  resolution  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  intended  to  propose. 

The  Chancdhr  •/  the  Eaxhefuer  aaid, 
that  the  resolution  was  for  muting 
500,000/.  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  acta 
for  buildikig  new  churches,  to  be  laid  out 
1^  them,  in  further  execution  of  the 
powers  of  the  said  acts. 

Mr.  Hume  complained,  that  no  notice 
had  been  given  of  this  vote,  which  could 
have  informed  gentlemen  of  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  tbe  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  make.  The  inTariable  custom  was, 
that  an  estimate  should  precede  a  grant ; 
whereas,  in  this  instance,  there  waa  no 
mention  made  of  any  ium  of  money,  even 
in  the  notice  of  motion  entered  on  the 
paper. 

Mr.  W.  Courtenay  sfsid,  that  the  dian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given  notice 
of  a  resc^ution  in  the  committee,  and  ad- 
mitted ^hat  he  bad  not  given  notice  of  any 
rific  sum,  but  after  his  statement  at 
commencement  of  the  session,  and 
the  notice  of  the  present  resolution,  which 
was  made  a  few  nights  ago,  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  whether  the  object  of  his  reso- 
lution of  to-night  could  be  mistaken.*  ^ 

Mr.  Hume  was  so  far  from  anticipating 
the  nature  of  the  resolution,  that  he  really 
had  been  led  by  the  secretary  for  foreign 
alEurs  to  suppose,  that  the  plan' of  build- 
ing n(ew  churches  was  laid  aside  for  the 
present,  because  the  money  was  to  be  ap» 
plied  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
West-India  churches. 

Mr.  HMouie  said,  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  and  had 
been  so  far  deceived  by  the  explanation  of 
the  foreign  secretary,  that  he  had  actually 
congratulated  himself  on  being  for  the 
present  rid  of  the  discussion.  He^  con- 
curred with  hit  hon.  friend  near  him  in 
considering  this  a  moat  profligate  mode 
of  laying  out  the  public  money.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  to  deny  the  people 
of  Ei^^laod  the  means  of  worshipping  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  and  disciphne  of  the 
eatablisbment.    Wherever  those 
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•  mtmtr f.to'pr^pmm  ab^lher  pfauit  far  morel 
•ligible  iQ  his  opioioD.  He  woald  pro- 
pose to  ky  out  the  SOOfiOOL  in  bujing 
up  as  maoy  rotten  boroughs  as  tlie  money 
wouJd  purchase.  He  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  the  plan.  The  credit  was  due 
to  Mr.  Pitt :  but  it  was^a  very  good  plan ; 
andy  unless  he  deceived  himself,  he  could 
produce  much  better  reasons  in  support 
of  it,  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  be  able  to  urge  in  favour  of  his  new 
churches.  Jf  these  churches  were  not  to 
be  built  this  year  why  should  the  House 
be  called  upon  to  vote  the  money. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  did  not  like  thb  mode  of 
applying  the  public  money  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  country.  There  were  no 
petitions  on  the  table  in  favour  of  building 
these,  cbtirches^  The  public  would  sub^ 
scribe  towards  buildinff  their  own  churches 
readily,  if  they  could  have  any  reasonable 
share  td  the  control  and  appointment  of 
the  ministers*  There  were  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  most  scandalous 
BiTvmlet  upon  this  subject.  He  did  not 
profess  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  presentations; 
bottifministerr  could  find  a  remedy  for 
this  part  of  the  case,  they  need  not  come 
io  parliament  for  grants  of  pubUc  money 
to  build  ohorches.  The  people  would 
cheerfully  tax  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose, mat  hew  could  the  parliament  ap« 
piv  money  in  this  way,  wh^  thev  saw 
all  arouod  them ,  thousands  of  unhappy 
wretches  left  to  all  the  disorders  and  mise- 
ries attendant  on  an  untaught  condition. 
The  first  duty  of  every  gov^emment  was 
to  provide  instroction  for  its  poor — a  duty 
the  execution  of  which  would  he  more 
pleasing  to  the  Almighty  than  the  build- 
ing of  churches.  To  what  better  use 
could  this  money  be  applied  than  in 
fumisliing  the  means  of  education  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  a  country  torn  with  dis- 
orders for  want  of  moral  improvement  and 

.  aouiid  instruction  ?  At  any  rate  he  would 
try  this  proposition  against  that  of  the 
right  hon.  eentleman  in  the  committee. 

Sir  J.  Newport,  begged  the  House  to 
notice  a  singuhir  anomaly  between  the 
cases  of  Ireland  add  England.  While  the 
popalatioQ  of  Ireland,  composed  five** 
aixtha  of  Catholics,  were  taxed  for  the 
buildkig  as  well  as.  tbe  repairing  of 
churches  for  tbe  one^sixth  who  .were  Pro^ 
testant»  tbe  people  pf  England,  who  were 
Protestants,  w^re  only  called  on  to  pay 
for  the  repairing  of;  tbe  churches,  and  the 
public  at  large  were  taxed  fbr  the  build- 
ing of  them. 
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•  Mr.  James  said,  that  a  petitieii  ^woolclr 
shortly  be  presented  to  the  House  against 
this  appropriation  of  the  public  money. 
No  doubt  there  would  be  many  more  of  a 
similar  nature,  particularly  from  the  Dis- 
senters, who  entertained  strong  objectiona 
to  a  measure,  in  none  of  the  benefits  of 
which  they  were  to  psrticipate.  He  there* 
fore  hoped  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche^i' 
quer  would  consent  to  postpone  it  for  a 
short  time. 

'  Mr.  Bennet  complained,  that  the  esti- 
mates had  only  been  in  the  hands  of  mem* 
hers  eight  hours,  add  that  it  was  not  rea* 
sonable  to  ccill  on  the  House  to  come  to 
a  decision  on  a  subject,  respecting  whichf 
they  had  bo  little  information.^  • 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
gretted that  the  papers  had  not  been  de- 
livered at  an  earlier  |>eriod.  He  was, 
however,  far  from  wishing  to  entrap  the 
House  into  giving  an  opinion  which  ther 
had  not  had  due  time  to  consider.  Al- 
though, therefore,  ho  had  beendesuroue 
to  explain  to  the  committee  the  views  hei 
entertained  on  this  subject,  he  would  con* 
sent  to  its  postponement  until  Friday. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  Aprils. 

BuxiALs  IK  Irbland  Bill.]  Lord 
Holland^  before  the  order  of  the  day  was 
read,  for  this  bill  being  sent  to  a  commit- 
tee, rose  to  present  a  petition  oo  the 
subject  which  had  been  put  iato  his' 
bands.  At  present  he  wished  to  give 
no  opinion  on  the  bill,  or  to  say  any  things 
of  the  contents  of  the  petition ;  for  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  which  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
other  Houses  he  knew  nothing* of  the 
law  of  the  case  or  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  petition  was  founded.'  He  understood 
the  measure  to  be  conciliatorv,  but  to 
him  it  seemed  strange,  that  a  bill  intended 
to  sooth  angry  feelings  should  be  hurried 
through  the' House  before  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  those  most  concerned  to 
state  their  objections  to  it.  The-petition 
complained,  that  while  the  bill  in  its  pre- 
amble  recoffniaed  the  right  of  toleration, 
most  folly,  there  wasa  clause  in  it  encroach- 
ing upon  that  right,  inasmuch  as  it  gav» 
^  the  clerg3rroan  of  the  Protestant  drarch 
the  pow^r  ol'refusitigsepulchre  toa  Gathb^ 
lie.  This  was  sowing  the  spirit  of  disu- 
nioo  and  discontent;  and  particidarly  af- 
fected the  city  of  DiobKn  by  sanctioiiiiig 
those   proceedings   on.  the'  part  of  the 
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pMitBt  tfidtbishop  trhiioh  41811  toon  cen- 
Hired  br  every  liberal  mind. 
.  The  Earl  of  Lherpool  merelj  wbhed 
lo  state  the  course  pursaed  mth  regard  to 
ihe  bill.  Their  lordships  must  be  aware, 
by  the  votes  of  the  other  House,  that  this 
matier  hod  early,  in  the  present  session^ 
been  brought  before  its  notice.  There 
were  evils  which  this  bill  was  introduced 
to  temedv^and  it  was  introduced  after  the 
subject  had  been  well  consideced  by  the 
law  officers  for  Ireland.  The  bill  was 
biottghc  up  to  their  lordships  on  Friday, 
aad  had  been  printed ;  ana  he  wbb  not 
aware  of  any  unusual  haste  in  passing  it 
tlirougU  the  House.  None  of  the  standing 
orders  had  been  dispensed  with,  nor  had 
any  has^  proceedings  taken  place. 

The]^lofZ)«ni%  believed  that  this 
measure  was  intended  solely  to  produce 
hcne6ctil  eflRscts  to  Ireland ;  bat  there  was 
one  point  which  he  thought  worthy  of  their 
lordships  coosideratioo.  No  person  need 
to  informed  of  the  violence  of  party  spirit 
■I  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  if  a  constant 
apped  must  to  made  bv  die  Catholics  to 
the  Protestant  der^  for  permission  to 
bury,  this  could  only  be  productive  of 
vexation  and  animosity^  He  would  sug- 
gest whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
enact  that  the  Catholics  should  be  entitled 
f(^  bilry  their  dead  in  ttochttrch-granb,  on 
givinc  notice  of  thsir  iotention.  He 
would  allow  the  Protestant  clergyman  a 
veto  stating,  his  reasons  but  lie  wished 
the  right  of  burial,  without  asking  his 
leave,  to  to  granted  to  tto  Catholics.  He 
merely  threw  this  out  as  a  suggestion 
which*  perhaps*  the  noble  eari  oppos  te 
nbAt  to  dispoaed  to  adopt. 
.  Tto  EarF  ef  Carnarwm  did  not  think 
k  was  a  good  reason  why  their  loftfships 
riiould  not  discus%  a  measure,,  that  It  had 
toen  maturely  considered  in  the  -ottor 
Hoo^w  There  were  some  sseasurea  wtiich 
could  to  better  examiaed  by  their  lord- 
shipa»  than  by  the  other  House  of  Pariia^ 
Qient..  He  did  not  wish  to  say  nutcbon 
tto  bill,  not  tomg  partieuJarly  aoiiimaled 
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to  give  llie  people  tto  tight  of  sepoltare 
in  them ;  and  it  any  litigation  arose,  some 
regulation  might  be  adopted  for  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors. 

Tto  Earl  of  LiverpooLuld^  that  to  tto 
latter  suggestion  of  tto  noble  earl  he  had 
no. objection,  and  should  introduce  a  ver-« 
bai  amendment  into  the  clause  referred  to. 
As  to  the  suggestion  relative  to  the  absent 
minbters,  and  the  want  of  Churctos,  there 
were  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  no  legislative  enactments  coula 
meet^  without  a  mutual  disposition  on  tto 
part  of  the  people;  and  if  that  disposition 
existed,  the  regulations  of  this  bill  would 
be  as  effectual  as  any  which  could  to  pro* 
posed.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  tto  other 
noble  earl,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
it  could  be  acted  on.  No  doubt,  as  the 
law  at  present  stood,  the  church-yard  was 
a  place  over  which  tto  Rector  or  Vicar  of 
the  parish  tod  full  aod  complete  anthority 
It  was  his.  But  this  applied  to  Protest- 
ants as  well -as  Catholics;  and  ptotestaot 
dissenters  who  wistod  to  have  a  funeral 
service  read  over  their  dead 'were  obliged 
to  ask  the  permission*  of  tto  rector.  As 
the  law  stood,  tto  rector  was  bound  to 
perform  the  Ameral  service  in  his  own 
church  «yard;  tot  this*  was  dtered  by  tto 
present  bill.  The  Catholics,  as  he  oitder- 
stood^  in  general,  performed  the  whole  of 
tto  funeiml  service  in  their  liouses,  and 

By  tto  present  bill,  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  permitted  to  proceed  to  thechurch* 
yard,  and  there  perform  the  service,  if 
they  pleased*  And  here  he  must  be  per* 
mitted  to  say  one  word  of  tto  most  re^ 
verend  archbishop,  alluded  to  in  the  pe^ 
titioo.  Certain  reflections  were  thenp 
thrown  on  that  resfiectable  primate  which 
to  by  no  means  deserved.  At  tto  very 
time  when  to  was  aooused  of  interfering 
with  tto  torial  of  tto  Catholics,  to  was 
at  Leamtngtdta,  for  tto  benefit  of  bis 
toalth^  and  had  called  on  liim  (lordL.) 
and  tod  stown  him  tto  letterrhe  had  re*- 
ceived  on  tto  subject.  .  It  was  his  wisb^ 
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the  In  win  of  Wis  cteffj^tim*  fp  s  loiTUIiip 
tfien  nmd  a  ^ition  tf  the  ppeambie  of 
the  Mil  MdDf ,  thft  its  object  was»  to  «k* 
dare,  that  all  classes  of  his  iM^ty's  s«h^ 
jeoN  IHBd  th«  same  Hght  «f  ^(Skute«  It 
ymM  aot  yicsthlt,  he  comkiued,  to  tarn 
wonSf  «Mf«  ex^pMBHive/  aad  tb^  poittr 
gi«eii*to  thitciergirttmnto  rdbse  thTtright 
was  to  be  ^yieti  in  oetijvHictHMi  with  tliiv 
wremMe.  In  tefasmg  it,  nWo,  he  wab 
bound  to  h)i(inn  hit  dlbKceian  }  which 
clearly  shewed,  that  he  was-oniy  to  r^ftise 
il  on  special  grounds,  which  grounds  he 
was  to  etate*  He  eouM  not  My  what  a 
wrong-headed  men  might  d^  hot  he 
thought  the  present  tecuHty  -as  good  a 
one  as  oottld  be  dtmed*  Tber«  was  n  4if> 
ficnhy  in  fVaming  the  measure  so  as  to 
meet  alt  ihe  circamAances  ef  the.  case ; 
hot  he  .thought  those  most  adrerse  to  it 
would,  when  It  was  adopted,  be  oioet  <dt«* 
shDua  Cff  im  contiaunoce. 

The  £ai4  ^  Umnhk  mM,  Mmt  the 
Oatholioi  eC  iMkwd  hhd  a  strahg  deiire 
10  have  horial  piaeair  \a  the  mppfaiaed 
dontvntsi  flNii,4fthe«ectftinghvw  «Kasai^ 
tered,  he  had  no  dofdht  that  ainmngenieitoa 
w^mM  he  maie  fbr  that  pilr^osa  with  the 
pFopnetons^ 

Lord  HMmu^  ilhef  the  expianaifofi  of 
the  wMm4mif  etLftm/ud  hid  heaity  cm* 
currence  with  the  objects  of  tlie  biH^ 
#Mbb,  henni  caamnptd^  weite  «ntlr%ly 
oMtMat^rf  rim  be aiHl  thought  it  wiTi 
honied  Arther  te4  ftut  tbroogh  the 
iioiis6.      4 

Lord  inN;»vari#fetood,beMrid^M>mtfoe 
noble  eart,  Oiatthe^ler^ioati  washoewi 
In  aeoade  tnih^ita^ttest  «f  the  CathoUcai 
He  would  suggeit^  tbereforey  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  ta  add  •  okase  e^m- 
pelling  him  to  grant  it  ?  By  this  act  it 
naaiMidelawM  kut  theCathottoii  to' be 
boHed  hi  ^the  ^taiFeli^ards ;  but  otsny 
*thing»wbith.ia'  IiehHid'were  lawM  were 
not  done.  Much  rancour  and  ill-will  had 
already  sprang  fVMa  the  righl  cknaoed  by 
a  fbofish  Protaataat  etetgyaoM  over  a 
churoh-yard.  He  wwald  tettJkA  the 
Houae  of  what  was  aakl  by  « learned  iA^ 
tfhie,  that  if  the  I^oteMaate  nlshedto  pri^ 
eefre  the  churches^  they  thoaffd  Ifeefe  the 
cih«rob»Y»»di  to  the  CiH<ialhni4 

The  %ixi  of  iimvttds^  stafedyiibe  ob^ 
jtcm  of  thB  hill  were  not  only  to  veHierre 
OnthoMm^^iw  give  the  whole  bodyef 
-diiMt^ri  the  right  of  aepitltnte,  by  theu*. 
^MdlelgynMK  AedK^idaaaeatoedrcs- 
"iMlire  w  the  ctetvytMA%  MMihig  theright, 
«  h*  •aa^bMd.t^tfM^  vhte  t«MM6 
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for  doing  ao,  this  must  he  coaefd^red  htc 
nearly  syndoytnom  with  his  bpa^  t^m** 
polled  to  grant  it. 
The  bill  was  then  committed* 


.       HOUSE  OF  COMMON^ 

fiUi,T<^TAX.]  Mr.lTtxMaKkrlDOFedfor 
<<  a  return  6f  the  total  ntrnib^  of  fixcise 
Prosecutions  that  have  been  eotbocd  dutn 
ieg  the  last  six  years,  €bl-  offefaehs  againM 
tte  Sah4awi;  showing  theddrmnint  o(f  pe*? 
naltitaB  recdtved^  and  the  ptarrttcular  wxmy* 
her  ineadi  vear."  He  wished  At  the  ntae 
time  to  ask  his  Hght  hnn.  fbieofd  the  cham-. 
crilor  of:  the  Excheqaer  whHbe^,  ih  the 
erent  of  tha  tax  being  bonthiUed,  it 
would  not  be  .practieabb  to  rcfoove  3<Ane 
ef  the  restriettoDs  oom|ilaine«l  x)f  "in  the 
nAd*  of  coUeetsDg  the  tax. 

The  ehamieMnofthtExshequerwGp'^tit 
that  he  tDoaU  ndt  .wticqinMe  hnrhat  woul4 
be  the  deeision  of  the  House  upon  the 
hott>getotferiaw^  motion,  ef  wihlch  he  had 
given  oetieoi  hi  a  cottianaance  of  tlue 
p^utiOdlaritax^  hut  he  hfvd  no  difficulty  int 
saymg,  that  if  itehOidd  Im  the  wbhi>l? 
(Mwhament  to  centibaethff  {Mwaeift  duty 
be  hopiid  that  some  tnei^s  dy|^hk  de-i 
vised  for  relaxing  the  restrictions .  whinb 
arbseorift  M  tha  ppetioin  Mgh^^tv,  ttod 
Whftthwet&oesKiiered.nBOfeaHrfy.  lor.thd 
presonladonof  theeefcnedt  ^tidieaenta; 
he^hOuM  ieeA  estvenely  anaaoes  to  trjjf 
ev^ry  possible  miasDni  of  relsniag^tW  99fft* 
rily  of  the  eiiteing.  regoiatiDnst  ^rihte 
tiuUi  that  he  oabU  not  ple4g«Fhifawl&     . 

Mn  Oz&s^n/i  roaett)  etxprefanoooaaidept 
able  dvgnce  of  aurpHaeatthhjietficfewMeh 
theheni  member  fair  NnribUi  hdd  giveii 
yesterday*  Bedid'smta^aki^tiiiie  ftdit 
da^oroQS  t^  naioradeert  epesi  that  cdtice  t 
h«t  he  re|bioed  eiit!eedin|^.aiftii^|nreiGiat 
e(3fxirtumty  of  deliveriog  fcss  cfpbian  upon 
the  subject.  He  was  astonished  dt  the 
frttempt  Miw  to  call  upon. them  to.hreak 
through  a  eolemn  ODBipBbl,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  oeeseitt  dutjf 
ahould  exprhe  onrthe  5th  of  January  aext^ 
The  way  in  whidi  this  a^tioe  wi^  coQ^ 
dudedy  looked  as  if  the  boa.  meolber  had 
some  bargain  to  mahe  fbr  the  froMic^ 
which  he  deemed  hi^re  useful  thmi  that 
to  wbioh  te  House  saodd  eomaailted^  lof 
theabohlsDn  oft  this  tax.  HewBSf]ieefeotly 
aatoaiahed  iat  the  eool  and  ci^m  manner 
m  whieh  tb^  GhaneeHoref  the  Exchequer 
seemed  t6  meet  the  hon.  tnember's  Tiew& 
WhatweMi  the  peofie  to  depend. ufaMD^.  if 
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thig  deilge  were  forfiiited  ?  What  faith 
could  the  people  be  expected  to  have  for 
any  future  act,  solemnly  promised  tobed  one 
by  the  parliament,  if  this  pledge  were  so 
easily  renounced,  and  this  odious  tax  con- 
tinued i  Andy  for  what  were  they  to  vio- 
late their  pledge?  tor  patronage ;  for  it 
was  i^e  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  restrictions.  They  could 
not  be  got  rid  of,  as  long  as  the  retenue 
continued  to  be  raised  upon  the  article. 
He  was  ^ lad  of  this  opportunity  of  early 
prodatomig  to  die  House  and  the  country 
the  nature  of  the  attempt  which  was  about 
to  be  made.  He  wis  itaDy  astonished, 
that  the  chancdlor  of  the  Excheaoer, 
who  had  hitherto  conducted  himself  so 
eandiiUyr  and,  be  might  add»  so  consider- 
ately, towards  the  country,  should  now 
apfiear  in  the  slightest  d^ree  to  lend  hhn« 
•elf  to  a  breach  of  compact  to  whidi  he 
was  himself  a  pany.  The  tax  ought  to 
be  got  rid  of  altogether.  It  was  very  easy 
to  say  that  It  was  only  two  driHmgsat 
present;  but  the  country  toigfat  rely  upon 
ft,  that  if  a  parMe  of  Uie  tax  were  suf- 
fbred  to  remam,  a  speMy  opportunity 
would  be  taken,  when  ^the  fforemment 
wanted  money,  of  addms^to  tne  present 
tax.  Instead  of  St.  it  mignt  again  become 
fifteen^ 

Mr.  fFoddUtU9e  compkhed,  diat  the 
hon.  member  had'  thrown  out  a  hint,  that, 
hi  propoam^  Ae  continuance  of  this  tax, 
be  was  actmg  fai  accordance  with  the 
▼iewt  of  his  imjesty'a  ministers.  He  de« 
nled  the  insbnatioii,  and  had  dlAinctly 
fntlflsated,  when  he  save  hb  notice,  that 
be  was  acting  with  ms.  members  at  both 
sides  of  the  House  in  his  view  of  this  sub- 
ject. He  respected  as  much  as  any  naan 
the  faith  of  pariiamest,  but  he  disliked  the 
use  of  the  word  as  a  mere  bugbear.  The 
ftdth  of  parSament  could  only  l>e  formed 
upon  a  ddiberate  view  or  the  wbc^ 
^estion» 

Mr.  Bright  conceived,  that  the  o[^>res- 
Sions  under  which  Ae  subject  laboured 
ftom  dns  tax  two  years  ago,  ought  to 
have  been  entkely  removed  oy  this  time. 
He  wished  to  know  what  JsfceratioiM  the 


m».,^n.^  .^  aB.^ 


.  i.^j  .^^jt^ 


rmovhig  die  remaining  dotiea  on  salt ; 
and  he  therefore  trusted  that  measarca 
would  be  taken  to  compel  govermneajt  to 
abandon  them. 

Sir  J.  WroUe$U^  trusted,  that  govern- 
ment wouki  remit  the  rematnmg  ttlt  du- 
ties. He  never  knew  any  measure  whidi 
had  given  greater  satisfactton  to  the  coun- 
try, than  the  remission  of  that  part  of 
tMn  whidi  had  been  already  abandoned^ 

Mr.  W.  Smiih  said,  that  though  the 
existuig  duty  of  9f»  on  salt  had  only  been 
expected  to  produce  200,000/.  it  had 
produced  360,000/.  during  the  last  year. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  other  tax  could 
be  de? ised,  which  would .  raise  an  equal 
sura  with  the  same  fadlity.  He»  never- 
thelessy  would  not  vote  for  its  continuance, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  collecting  it  at  the  present 
expensew 

Mr.  H.  Gumey  spoke  tn  favour  of  re- 
nhtintf  die  feeMinmg  sdt  duties. 

htm  MUimt  fdt  considerable  appie- 
bension  respecting'  the  contbuoance  of  this 
tax,  because  he  was  convinced  that  no 
other  tax  could  be  eoually  injurious  tothe 
coontrv.  He  referred  to  the  great  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  consumplioii 
of  salt,  as  a  proof  of  the  beoefit^the  coun- 
try had  derived  from  die  remission  of  the 
10s.  du^. 

Sir  M.  W.  iUtfty  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  House,  after  reducing  the  outy  of  lOs.* 
had  nothing  else  to  do  tbsn  to  reduce  the 
remaining  duty  of  fir.  It  would  dius 
strike  salt  out  of  the  list^tf  articles  which 
were  sdijected  to  taxation.  The  tax  on 
salt,  in  his  opinion,  placed  fotters  upenaQ 
lM>eral  principles  of  trade» 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Devkhcs  bt  CouvsKib  in  CAssa  or 
Fblomt.]  Bfr  Geei^  Lamb  presented 
a' petition  from  certain  Jurymen,  setdng 
forth, 

'<  That  the  petitienefi,  fdly  sensible 
of  tlie  invaluable  prifi^effe  of  Jury  Trials, 
and  detfreus  of  seping  &em  as  complete 
as  human  iaatitutionB  will  admit,  fed  it 
didrduty  to  drew  the  attention  of  the 
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ftidn  inere  unfiivourable  to  the  prboner  at 
the  bar  than  the  evideoee  of  itaelf  could 
have  produced;  aiMiithaa  almjrs  aounded 
hanh  Co  the  petitioDersto  hear  it  announ- 
ced from  the  bench,  that  the  counsel,  to 
whom  the  prifoaer  has  committed  his 
deftoce»  oannot  be  permitted  to  address 
the  jury  in  his  behalf,  nor  repty  to  the 
chai^  which  have,  or  have  not,  been 
substantiated  by  the  witnesses  ;  the  pe- 
titioBers  have  felt  their  situatioQ  pecu- 
liarly  painful  and  embarrassiog  when  the 
furiaoner's  fiicolties,  perhaps  surprised  by 
aoeh  aninttmation,  are  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  diflkolties  of  his  unhappy  drcum- 
Btanoes  to  admit  of  an  efibrt  towarda  his 
own  justification  against  the  statements  of 
the  prosecutor's  counsel,  often  uninten- 
tiontf  iy  aggravated  throiuh  zeal  or  mis- 
conception ;  and  it  is  pureljr  with  a  view 
to.  the  attainment  of  impartial  justice,  that 
the -petitioners  humblv  submit  to  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  toe  House,  the  <^xpe- 
diency  of  allowing  every  accused  person 
the  fiul  b^iefit  ofpounsel,  as  in  ^sses  of 
Misdemeanor,  and  according  to  tbe  prac- 
tice of  the  Civil  Courts.'* 

After  the  petition  had  been  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr  George  Lom^rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ilouse  to  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  The  bill  which  he 
now  meani  to  move  for  leave  to  introduce, 
jdthoQgh  not  a  novelty  in  that  House,  yet 
did  not  entirely  resemble  that  which  bad 
been  iotrodoced  at  diffsrent  times  by  the 
ton.  member  for  Galway.  However,  it 
was  not  on  aecomt  of  any  difierence  of 
4^nion  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  he  now 
stood  in  his  shoes.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  entirely  with  his  concurrence;  indeed 
at  his  particular  request,  that  he  now  came 
forward  with  the  present  measure.  His 
hon.friendhadsodeKterousamethodofget- 
ting  bills  through  the  House,  that  he  rad, 
perbaps,  done  wrong  in  takioe  this  bill  out 
of  his  bands;  but,  as  he  had  undertaken 
the  office  of  piloting  it  through  the  House, 
he  would  shertlv  explain  the  poiota  in 
nhich  it  diffisred  from  tlie  bill  formerly 
introduced  by  his  bon.  friend.  The  prin* 
oipai  poinU  of  difirence  were  these.  His 
hen.'  friend  confined  the  allowance  of 
conosal  to  such  prisoners  as  were  indicted 
foroajjntal  crimes:  he  extended  it  to  all 
pisonto  whatsoever.  His  bon.  firieod 
nadinhis  printed  bill  inserted  adause, 
aothorisiBg^  the  judge  to  assign  -  counsel 
to  the jpsisoner  aa  in  cases  i>f  treason.  He 
(Miv  £>)  jmdo  Jio  UMigmMnt  of  oooosel 


by  the  fudge  necessary,  but  gave  Ihe  pri- 
^soner  the  same  liberty  to  sdect  counsel 
to  speak  for  him,  as  Ite  now  possessed  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor  and  of  ci^U  action. 
He  was  well  aware,  that^  in  proposing 
these  alterations  in  our  criminal  system, 
he  was  running  countar  to  all  the  prejudi* 
ces  of  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
formerly  the  honour  to  belong ;  but  he 
^  proposed  them  for  tbe  consideration  of  the 
House,  because  he  thought  diat  the  ends 
of  criminal  justice  could  not  well  be  at- 
tained  without  them.  He  knew,  that 
though  the  profession  of  the  law  were  In 
general  hostile  to  tbe  diange  which  he 
wished  to  make,  there  were  masf  strong 
opinions  in  favour  of  it,  ^ven  by  those 
who  bad  long  belonged  to  it.  Every  im- 
leamed  person  who  attended  our  criminal 
courts  was  struck  by  tbe  unfairness  of  OUr 
pres^At  practice.  The  first  comment 
which  the^  made  upon  it  was-^<<  Why  do 
you  not  give  the  prisoner  the  same  liberty 
to  address  tbe  jury  by  counsel  that  you 
give  to  his  prosecutor  ?**  And,  in  all  the 
discussions  which  he  had  heard  between 
learned  and  unlearned  persons  on  this 
point,  it  some  how  or  other  happened,  that 
the  unlearned  person  always  obtained  the 
better  of  the  argument. 

Having  now  stated  what  made  against 
his  proposition,  he  would  proceed  to  state 
what  made  for  iL  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Biackstone 
in  his  favour,  and,  in  the  next,  he  had  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  constitution  itself. 
He  should  dwell  shortly  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject ;  for  though  it  was  dry,  it  waa  . 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  entirely 
in  silence.  Mr.  Justice  Biackstone,  in 
ccMnmentmg  uoon  the  rule,  that  no  coun- 
sel shall  be  allowed  a  prisoner  upon  his 
trial  upon  the  general  issue  in  any  capital 
crime,  observes  **  that  it  is  not  at  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  by  the  English  law.  For 
upon  what  face  of  reason  can  that  assist* 
ance  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a  man, 
which  yet  is  allowed  him  in  prosccutiona 
for  every  petty  trespau  ?  Nor,  indeed, 
is  it,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  our  an- 
cient law,  for  the  Mirrour,  having  observ- 
ed the  necessity  of  counsel  in  dvil  suite,  . 
*  who  kfiew  how  to  forward  and  defend  the 
cauae  by  the  rules  of  law  and  customs  of 
the  realm,*  inunediately  subjoins,^ and 
more  necessary  are  they  for  d^enoe  upon 
indictoients  and  appeals  of  folony,  than 
upon  other  venial  causes.' ''  He  then  con- 
tended tlrnt,  till  tbe  reign  of  Edward  lst«» 
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4omM  iv«re  wUbwei  lo  ipeak  liik«Wf  of 
^wftmanm  on  nil  oaMS  oCpffivale  wroog. 
»M-The  kmm4  gcndemkui  tiwa  proiceedfd  to 
dbtfefve,  thal»  utitiAaklepenod«  tii&right 
K^  ecliphvjing  0e«i»80^»  mkI  .  oriief  priiola- 
ge9i  ill'  OMM  «!*  U^h  treaMtt>  bclMgedi 
ooly  to  fefaer  Cioiia  i  buty  since  ftbo  paasMig 
bithe  troEMDfi  aett,  Ihe  Crown  gare- up 
ibat  fMirtiealar  rights  wUdl  it  had  ptavi* 
ouify  retninaA  §m  ito  protaelWH  aM  tba 
accnaed  iiaaaHawad  toharethebeoeiilof 
oounsel.  Slill,  however,  ia  caaea  «f  feioay, 
the  prWata  prasecutor  onlv  had  iha  fight 
to  call  iaoouoael  to  hia  aii:  that  ad[Vtta<r 
iagc  waa  daoied  to  tho  par^  proaecmtefL 
This  was  a.  atraage  aaomaly^  wiiaa  the 
Crown  had  given  apa  sionkn'  right.  What 
hai  called  upon  tbeMome  to  do  at  present 
was,  ta  (Hi  op  a  gap  betwaeo  the  proceed* 
lags  in  cana  of  high  treason  aad  offieJony, 
aM  to  aMow  generall J  the  empby awnt  of 
oounadf.  Looking  to  those  sagea  of  the 
law  who  advocated  tho  existing  system, 
be  fotmd  thaaa,  in  his  opinion,  nacM^in  fo<r 
voat  of  its  abolition,  in  coBsa<taaD€e  of  the 
abaurd  reasons  which  they  adduced  io  its 
behalf  than  these  who  actual^  opposed 
the  practMe.  The  reason  gcvea  by  lord 
Coke  m  support  of  the  withholiding  the 
aid  of  counsel  in  cases  of  hig^  treason,  and 
which  was  afterwards  defended  by  other 
lBW?ers,  was  df  arly  laid  down  by  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  ki  the  case  of  lord  Corn- 
walUs^  The  argument  was,  *^thal  ^e 
Cooler  ^e  crime  is,  the  clearer  aad  plainer 
the  proof  ought  to  be.  No  other  good 
seaaon  cao  be  given  for  the  low's  refusing 
.eoansel  where  life  is  oaoceraed^  than  that 
the  evidence  oa  which  the  individual  is 
soughs  ta  be  condemaed  must  be  so  per« 
fecdjp  decisive  that  all  the  oooasel  in  the 
world  cannot  gamsay  iC  This  undoubt* 
adl^  was  the  best  raasoo  that  could  be 
assigned  lor  the  practice.  Still,  however, 
he  wouU  sav,  let  coaasel  be  employed  on 
eadi  skle  :  let  them  advance  all  that  they 
eouM  for  and  a^au»t  the  accused :  let  the 
taatknony  be  stfbed  and  examibed  tho- 
sooghly;  and)  after  all  this,  if  the  evidence 
be  strong  and  clear — if  it  were  of  the  da- 
amptkm  alluded  taby  lord  Nottingham, 

the  result  would  i^at  be  the  sumha  m  if  nn^ 


staads'it.  It  is  edied  evideaec»  becauae 
it  is  evUeet.  It  is  one.  reason  why  ceun** 
sel  sbaU  imA  be  etnployed  io  aacM:lers  of 
&ct,  that  the  matter  is  m  plain  thiu  every 
one,  both  jury  asid  eoiMiissianers,  who 
hflarit»miM  bacontaooed  that  the  pri« 
aaeer  is  j  astly  ca«ficfcedJ'  Uoweiier  spck 
eiaus  an*  fsasibls  41M^.  a  doctrine  nsight 
bi^  it  wwk  undsMiibiedijF  fvaMght  >aiUi  biMv 
sbfe. 

But,  il  WIS  said,  thafcthoju^gewaaal* 
wttya  eeunsel  for  the  d^adant.  He 
thought  •  \k^  waa  miost  itafbriuiis^,  t^t 
lard  Coke,  im  any  other  sage  of  tk»  W* 
■baald  have  prooonaosd  aaitb  a  deotrine. 
The  Caurt  oauld  not  be  counsel,  fas  tb^s 
ptisenen  it  was  the  dmv  of  the  Court  .le 
act  equally  and  laipartisJly  for  aU  forties 
brou^  before  it^  Oft  Ibis  posni  be 
weela  refer  le  at  speech  «Mde  by  Mr* 
Whitlecke,  duiiog  the  tioM  ef  the  Com-r 
moawealth,  in  the  .course  of  a  debate 
whicbtook  place  oe  a  motion  to  eabolade 
lawyers  from  siltieg  in  that  House  in  ail 
time  to  come.  Tm  name  af  the  person 
wbo  brought  forward  that  OEkost  kectiMt 
motion,  if  he  might  be  aHowedso  to  tann 
in  was  not  given ;  but  it  af  peered  Aat 
many  observations  bad  been  made  in  re^ 
probatiea  of  the  practiee  ef  not  allowing 
counsel  to  speak  for  priaoners,  and  Mr* 
Whitkucke  thus  expressed  himself;  ^  the 
worthy  gentlemaa  was  pleased  to  aqr  one 
thing  with  some  weight,,  that  lainrers 
were  permitted  locoiiasel  and  plead  for 
men,  in  saatters  touch»g  theti  estates  mfA 
liberties ;  but,  in  the  greatest  OMi^ters  of 
all  others  conceroinig  aflaBa's  life  and  poi** 
terity,  lawyers  were  boI  permitted  to. 
pFead  for  their  clasBts.  {I  eoafos^I  eaa* 
not  answer  tbtyi  ebjectioa^  tkaft»  faa 
a  tresfOBs  of  a  sixpence  valoev.  a  man 
may  ha%»  a  counseUer  te  plead  for  hiaB, 
but  where  his  life  anipdsteri^  are  eean 
ceraed,  he  is  act  adsoilted  this  privilq^e 
and  help  of  lawyers.  A  law.  to  reform 
thi8»  i  think,  would  be  just,  and  give  right 
to  the  people.  What  is  said  m  deime 
or  escuae  of  this  eastern  is,  that  the  judges 
are  of  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  are 
to  soQ  that  they  have  noi  wrong.    Aad,  are 

ther  not  tA.tAlr»feliA  amnttk^ar^  n£  ftll 
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thQ  Jttdge  as  counsd  for  pmooefaw  The 
adoplion  of  ftucb  a  principle^  our  criniiud 
records  had  proved  to  be  producthFe  of 
grealinischief*  It  led  also  to  a  ditemtj 
of  pfaetioe»  according  lo  tbe  iodividua) 
leaoinga  or  vieivf  of  judgea.  Our  orti' 
lalDal  recofda  caalaiiied  illtistraticHis  of 
these  e&Gts*  There  was  reported  is  the 
bQoks>  ft  case  of  a  woman  charged  with 
chikUmirder.  The  counsel  for  thie  proa^ 
CQtioD  had  forgotten^  until  after  the  case 
was  closed^  to  put  the  question  as  to  the 
sex  of  the  child;  thejudge»  acting  upon 
the  maxim*  that  he  was  counsel  for  the 
priaoaer*  would  nei  allow  the  question  to 
be  subsequently  nut^and  as  the  sex  of  the 
ehfld  was  stated  in  the  indictment,  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  though  there  was 
no  doubt  of  her  guilt.  T)tere  was  another 
ease  on  recocdy  where  the  judge,  disre-^ 
mrdingthe  maxim,  haclput  a  question 
MNT  the  further  eladdatton  of  etidoioe, 
when  the  prisoner  imanediately  told  the 
jii^,  ^  That  if  be  had  boaiuM  thebw 
eoBtemplated»  his  counsel,  he  would  not 
faa?o  put  such  a  fMStion.'*  In  both  in. 
stances  the  situaSion  of  the  judge  waa  a 
most  painful  one..  In  Dyer's  reports  it 
was  laid  down,  •«  ^at  the  Court  are  to  be 
oounael  lor  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  to  see 
that  s31  thmgs^ou  all  sidea.  are  conducted 
with  impartiaHty/'  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  iudge  to  take  caro  that  nothiog  but 
public  juttico  waa administered;  imd,  in 
Im  opinion,  the  judg^  who  showed  all  the 
anxiety  and  astntenesa  wlueh  became  a 
hired  eounsel,  wao  not  performing  bis 
duty  properly.  H  bowemr,  the  jud  ge 
aokoaiiy  wished  to  becoaie  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  he  had  not  ^o  means.  What  in- 
formation had  the  judge  to  guide  hhn, 
except  the  depositions  of  the  prosecutor  ? 
Many  eircumstaneee,  kaown  onfy  to  the 
prisoner,  might  be  most  material  to  his 
defence,  if  counsel  were  employed  for 
him,  of  which  the  judge  must  be  entirely 
ignorant.  The  judge  would  receire  no  inl^r- 
mationout  of  court,  and  he  must  be  entire* 
ly  unacquainted  with  Tarious  poinds  which, 
in  cross-oxamination,  might  be  ef  great 
issportance  to  the  acoitised  party.  How, 
then,  could  the  judge  be  couns^  for  the 
prisoner?  He  would  achnit,  for  the  sri^e 
of  argument,  that  an  knpartial  judge 
might  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  prisoner 
than  a  retained  counsel ;  but  they  ought 
nottofinrget,  thai  the  iopartmlity  of  ihe 
judge  mtf  ht  also  militate  against  the  pri- 
•••icr.  In  the  case  ef  Udall^  a  pwrrtan 
minisler^  which  occurted  in  the  reign  of 


EUeabMh,  the  prisonerasked  <*  How  many 
of  the  jury  am  I,  by  law,  permitted  to 
challenge?"  The  answer  of  the  judge 
was  *<ay,  I  am  not  to  tell  you  that;  1  ntto 
judge,  and  not  to  gi^ie  you  counsel."*  In 
fiiJohn  Parrot's  ease^  which  happened  in 
the  same  reign,  a  similap  answer  was  given* 
Therefore,  ifhe  admitted  for  amoment,that 
there  were  times  when  the  judge  was  pre* 
ferable  to  a  counsel,  he  must  ateo  observe 
that  thero  had  been  times— very  di&reni 
indeed  from  the  (Mresent,  but  which  might 
return-— when  prisoners  were  obliged  to 
depend  on  the  tendenr  mercies  of  such 
men  as  chief  justice  Jeffries,  judee  Page, 
or  Mr.  justice  Alybone.  He  had  hitli^ 
to  only  applied  himself  to  answer  such 
statements  as  he  found  in  books  in  de» 
fence  of  this  practice. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  immediate 

Suestion  itself.  His  learned  firienda  no 
ouht  would  observe,  <*  All  you  have 
stated  is  very  well;  but  what  praetioal 
evilhaa  resulted  from  the  present  system?** 
Here  he  begged  lo  say,  that  thero  waa  one 

Eoint  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  no 
tde  importance.  He  .^A  not  consider  is 
enough  that  a  system  of  cnminal  law 
shoukl  be  really  just  and  impartial  il 
ought  to  be  fully  impressed  on  the  aniiMkr 
of  the  people  that  it  waa  ao.  [Hearl.  In 
coming  to  this  part  of  the  question,  he  fell 
himsdf  a  little  embarrassed,  because  if  bo 
referred  to  recent  cases,  it  might  be  sup^ 
posed  thai  be  intended  to  throw  some  slur 
on  the  admiaistration  of  criminal  justice  % 
which,  however,  ho  would  say,  notwithK 
standing  this  defect  was,  as  it  ought  |o  be^- 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Tne  esses, 
however,  which  he  would  select,  woro 
thoee  in  which  the  prisoner  laboured  under 
difficulties,  and  was  exposed  to  injustice, 
of  the  most  palpable  nature.  What  wao 
the  object  of  allowing  persons  to  defend 
themselves  ?  Was  it  not.  that,  aa  for  aa 
possible,  their  interests  shotdd  be  protect* 
ed  ^  But  was  thai  the  case,  when  men  of 
inforior  mind  and  talent  were  opposed  to 
skilful  and  able  advocates  ?  At  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  treason  bills,  the  al» 
toroey-general  admitted  that  they  were 
prepared  to  give  the  accused  an  opportu* 
nity,sofiBraswaspossible,  of  being  defend- 
ed  by  men  equal  in  ability  to  those  \(y 
whom  the  V  wereprosecuted.  Tha  could  not 
formerly  be  done,  under  the  common  di^- 
cumstances,  of  every-day  occurrence,  of 
mere  age  infirmity,tdiocy,  insanity  or  ignor* 
'■-  ■•  ..-■...  -  •     _ 

•  Hdwelft  State  Triab,  vol.  1,  p.  1278. 
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anceofthe  prisoner  on  trial.  Provifionwas 
now  made  on  that  point  in  cases  of  biffh 
treason;  but,  with  regard  to  felony,  tne 
defect  still  remained.    What  did  lord  Lo- 
iratt  say  on  thb  very  pomt?    "  If  you  do 
not  alloiir  me  couns^,  my  lords,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  any  defence^  by 
reason  of  my  infirmity.    I  do  not  see,  I 
do  not  bear.    I  came  up  to  the  bar  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life.    I  have  fainted  several 
times,  I  have  been  up  so  early,  ever  since 
four  o'clock  this  morning.  I  therefore  ask 
for  assistance,  and  if  you  do  not  allow  me 
counsel,  or  such  aid  as  is  necessary,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  defence 
at  aU."  He  alluded  particularly  to  this  case 
because,  though  lord  Lovatt's  guilt  was 
evident,  yet  the  managers  of  the  impeach, 
ment  felt  so  strongly  the  injustice  which 
was  done,  that,  by  the  hands  of  sir  W. 
Youoff,  the  chief  manager,    a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  to  allow  counsel 
to  ptead  for  persons  impeached  by  that 
House ;  which  was  not  previously  the  case. 
After  that,  he  found  it  said  by  writers  of 
some  note,  that  the  proceedings  against 
the  old,  the  double  traitor,  lora  Lovatt, 
clearly  as  his  euilt  was  manifested,  were 
ratiier  harsh.    In  cases  where  ofSsnce  was 
cotnmitted  under  ctrcumstances  of  insant* 
ty,  was  it  fitting' to  call  on  tli«  individual 
to  state  how  it  originated,  and  bow  it  acted 
on  him,  with  respect  to  the  imnic^ate 
matter  of  charge?    But  it  was  scarcely 
so  bad  to  refuse  the  aid  of  counsel  wh«^ 
there  was  actual  insanity,  as  where  that 
species  of  infirmity  existed  which,  though 
it  impaired  his  faculties,  did  not  prevent 
the  accused  from  pleading.    This  situa- 
tion was  well  described  by  Mr.  Peere 
Williams,  after  Uie  trial  of  lord  Winton, 
when  he  observed,  *'i  have  nothing  else  to 
say  of  this  unhappy  lord,  who  is  not  insane 
enough  to  be  exempt  firom  the  operation 
of  the  law,  nor  sane  enoush  to  do  himself 
service  in  any  respect  iriiatever.*'    The 
ill  efiects  of  oompelling  individuals  to  con- 
atruct  and   deliver    their   own    defence 
were  observable,  on  many  occasions.  The 
efl^rts    of  a  man,  under  an  accusation 
which  drew  the  public  attention  towards 
him,  if  at  all  ingenious,  had  a  fearflil  effect 
on  the  weak  and  uninformed.    However 
guilty  the  individual  might  be,  his  boldness 
becttne  the  theme  of  gratulation  amongst 
those  who  mistook  a  hardened  carriage 
for  true  bravery.    One  case  of  this  kind, 
and  a  case  of  much  celebrity,  had  recently 
occurred.    He  alluded  to  the  conduct 
of  the  ruffiatti  Thurtelli  who  had  disgra* 


ced  the  county  of  Hertford  by  the  murder 
of  his'lriend,  and  who  had  caused  so  many 
people  to  disgrace  thetnselves  by  the  stu- 
pid admiration  they  had  bestowed  oki  his 
defence  [Hear,  hear].  He  would  auk 
whether  that  culprit,  pending  his  trial, 
was  not  very  much  buoyed  up,  not  with 
the  hope  of  an  acquittal,  but  with  the  idea 
that  the  silly  tirade  which  be  bad  written 
would  be  heard  with  interest  and  would 
live  when  he  bad  paid  the  penalty  of  hia 
crime.  He  hoped  to  die  with  some  degi^o 
of^at ;  and  he  set  off  against  the  crime 
of  murder,  the  reflection  that  his  exit 
would  be  talked  of  throughout  the  coun« 
try.  This  was,  therefore,  to  institute  a 
criterion  for  the  appreciation  of  criminal 
conduct,  diffisrent  from  that  which  ought 
to  exist.  It  was  to  cause  the  measure  of 
guilt  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  tbe 

auantum  of  pro^,  but  according  to  the 
biUt;|^  of  the  prisoner.  There  was  one 
question  which  he  did  not  think  would  be 
urged  substantially  and  by  itself  on  thia. 
occasion ;  andyet  be  belleved,frotai  conver* 
sations  which  he  had  on  this  subject,  that 
it  wei|^hed  considerably  with  some  persons 
in  their  view  of  the  law.  He  alluded  to 
the  efect  which  an  alteration  in  the  law 
would  have  as  to  the  occupation  of  the 
time  of  the  judges.  He  behoved  the  line  • 
of  Pope,  that  <<  Hungry  judges  soon  their 
sentence  sign,*'  never  was  jusrified  by  any 
occurrence.  But  if  he  were  told  that  a 
saving  of  time  of  the  judges  was  the  only 
reason  why  this  practice  should  be  coq« 
tinued,  tblose  who  held  such  a  doctrine 
mi^ht  be  accused  of  favouring  such  an 
opinion.  It  was  said,  that  the  observations 
of  a  counsel,  in  defimce  of  a  prisoner  ca- 
pitally chaiged,  would  go  for  notliing. 
That  might  ^:  but  he  could  safely  say, 
that  while  he  practised  at  the  bar,  he  had 
known  many  cases,  in  whidi,  if  the  aid  of 
counsel  had  been  allowed,  the  verdict 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfaetory 
to  the  public.  He  had  laid  on  their  tabte 
a  petition,  in  winch  several  persons  who 
were  frequently  engaged  as  jurors  in  cri- 
minal cases,  stated,  that  they  would  feel 
much  more  confident  in  giving  their  ver- 
dicts if  prisoners  were  allowed  the  full 
benefit  of  counsel,  instead  of  restricting 
the  employment  of  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  talent,  to  the  proaecutinff  parties. 
Could  any  counsel  however  cancud,  wfaoA  * 
stating  a  case  avoid  stretching  the  matter 
a  little  too  fiir,  or  refrain  entirely  from 
drawing  any  unfair  inference?  Let  it  be 
recollected  that,  in  cases  of  circumslantiat 
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evideoee,  there  always  remaioed  a  bare 
posaibillty  that  the  lodiTidual  might  be 
mnooeiit.  That  circuiDBtaDce  bad  alwavt 
a  gteat  efeet  on  the  public  inind»  and  he 
wouldy  by  the  employment  of  counsel  for 
the  accused — by  giving  him  the  greatest 
latitude  of  defence — reduce  that  possibi- 
lity to  the  smallest  point.  As  the  custom 
now  was,  justjbe  he  repeated  could  not  be 
done  satisfactorily.  The  public  in  gene- 
ral»  and  those  who  witnessed  criminal 
trials,  would  not  be  satisfied,  unless  the 
accused  partv  had  the  priTileee  of  defen- 
ding himself  by  his  counsel.  Much  might 
be  said  about  the  danger  of  stirring  and 
exciting  the  passions  by  the  force  of  elo- 
nuenee;  but,  he  asked,  was  npt^the  danger 
iJie  same  in  cases  of  mtedemeanor?  Many 
cbarffes  of  misdemeanor  consigned  a  man 
to  irmony,  and  cast  a  bloiea  his  posterity. 
In  cases  oif  that  kind  did  not  the  witness- 
esy  the  counsel,  and  the  judges,  feel  as 
mudi  as  they  possibly  could  do  if  the 
charge  were  one  aflecting  life  and  death  ? 
But  it  appeared  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
judffes,  counsel,  and  witnesses,  restrained 
4be&  ftelings  and  passions.  If  it  were  so, 
why  should  they  not  act  with  equal  discre- 
tion when  Xhid  charge  was  capital  ?  He 
could  not  see  any  evil  that  was  likelv  tp 
resnlt^jM^  allowing  counsel  to  pleaa  for 
'persow  charged  mh  felony.  On  the 
4»ntrary,  he  conceiredit  womd  be  an  im- 
provemenl  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
which  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  thp 
public ;  and  therefore  he  should  conclude 
.with  movinff,  *<That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bnl  to  allow  persons  prosecuted 
for  felony  to  defend  by  counsel,  as  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor.'* 

Mr. ,  North  said,  that  he  always  felt  the 
admtoistration  of  criminal  justice  in  this 
country  to  be  one  of  its  noblest  and  proud- 
est boasts;  and  if  there  was  any  particular 
department  in  that  code  which  pre-jsmi- 
nently  attracted  admiration,  it  was  the 
department  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
^ntleman  who  introduced  the  subject  had 
referred.  Had  he  to  discuss  that  subject 
with  any  enlightened  foreigner,'^he  should 
Jiave|felt  it  necessary  to  advert  to  topics 
which  were  unnecessary  in  addressing 
hifloself  to  the  hon.  and  leampd  gentlemap 
•and  to  that  House.  He  should  mive  dwelt 
upon  that  guarded  caution  to  obtain  an 
impartial  and  indiffisrent  tribunal;  he 
'Sl|ould  bave  proved  to  him  the  v^iiouM 
.cMe  which  diaracteriaed  the  law,  to  ex- 
.^«de,  by  the  severest  scrutiny,^tbe  possi- 
ble operation  of  any  undue  or  pre-con- 


ceived  Impressions.  Above  all,  be  would 
call  upon  him  to  observe  that  presiding 
spirit  of  humanity,  as  active  as  it  was 
benevolent,  which  from  the  bench  itsplf, 
when  the  life  of  the  accused  was  risked, 
so  frequently  tended  to  rebuke  the  seve- 
rity of  the  law.  The  question,  in  order' 
to  be  properly  discussed,  ought  to  bave 
been  put  on  the  right  ground.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  first,  by  law,  niade 
sacred  by  usage,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner had  now  the  power  not  alone  of 
speaking  on  all  le^l  questions  that  mi^bt 
arise,  but  of  examining  and  ccoss-exaoiin- 
ing  witnesses.  It  was  also  the  duty — a 
duty  never  over-looked— of  the  judge  to 
take  care,  that  no  evidence,  not  bearing 
on  the  case,  but  which  from  its  tendency 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner, 
should  be  received— that  every  part  of  the 
evidence  was  noted  down,  and  that  strict 
vigilance  was  observed  to  treasure  up 
every  thing  that  operated  ip  favpur 
of  the  accused.  He  should  also  remind 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  t}iat 
it  was  besides,  thp  duty  of  tlie  judge 
to  sum  up'  the  whole  eviaence  most  jm«* 
partially,  and  to  tell  the  jury,  that  if  one 
amongst  them,  even  the  most  scrupulous, 
felt  any  doubt,  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
they  were  bound  to  givp  to  the  prispner* 
But,  said  tl\e  hon.  and  leamea  inover, 
there  was  something  more  due  to  humi|ni- 
ty.  Counsel  shpuld  be  allowed  ^o  make 
a  speech  on  evidence  fpr  the  prisoner.  He 
doubted  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  fully  and  fairly  considered 
the  proposition.  It  was  defended  on  the 
practice  of  sudi  a  privilege  being  allowed 
to  thejprosecutpr.  But,  he  felt  justified 
in  statmg,  that  as  the  law  now  stood,, no 
abuse  was  the  result  of  such  a  practice. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  felt  him- 
self bound  by  an  obligation  stronger  than 
law  itself— 4he  obligation  of  honour  and 
mer^— a  deference  to  the  court,  an^  a 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  his.  brother  bar- 
risters, to  ofier  a. plain,  colourless  state- 
ment of  the  case,  without  a  single  attempt 
to  aggravate.  He  knew  it  was  presumed, 
that  tne  counsel  for  the  prisoner  would 
feel  an  ^qual  restraint.  It  might,  be  so, 
but  he  apprehended  the  result  would  be 
diflerent.^  He  di4  beliere,  thfit  un^r  such 
a  permission,  an  Ingenious  counsel  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  exert  every  faculty  for 
his  client— rthat  hp  would  ipake  an  animat- 
ed appeied  to  tl^e  passions  of  the  jury;  i^nd, 
where  he  could  not  persuade,  he  would 
endeavour  to  aflect.     To^  suppose  that 
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ciHmsel  would  feel  restraint  wm  pottiMe. 
It  mtekt  be  a  queetion  of  minor  morale, 
or  lOf larger  morals.  That,  howeiFer»  was 
a  point  of  caeoistr j  which  he  should  i>ot 
then  discuss  ;  but  his  impretsioii  wa6,  that 
the  contrary  would  be  iUe  cajse^  Let  the 
House  fora  motnent  anticipatewhat  wt)ttld 
be  the  case  if  the  hon.  and  leamedi  geA^ 
tleman's  proposition  were  cofirerted  into 
law.  Was  it  to  be  supposed,  if  the  €OUti^ 
set  for  the  prosecution  had  made  the 
simplest  and  least  prejudiced  address  con* 
eeivable  to  the  jury,  that  his  learned  bro'^ 
ther,  who  would  tiiead  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  the  other  in  his  address,  wvuld 
idistain  from  urging  every  considemtion, 
whether  justly  or  not,  that  might  cell  fbr 
his  unfortunate  cKent^  Was  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  because  the  iH>rmer  had 
confined  himsdf  to  a  plain  and  uncolour- 
ed  statement  of  facts,  the  latter  would  not 
decorate  his  speech  with  every  ornament 
of  fancy  that  was  calculated  to  bewilder 
the  Jtny  an^d  lead  them  away  from  the  real 
ments  of  the  case.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  should  not  be  the  case.  He  might 
be  told  diat  it  ought  not  to  be  tile  case  ( 
but  he  was  predicating  what  would  be, 
and  not  what  ought  to  be.^  He  was  as- 
sert^ that  wh?^  the  infiraftity  of  iMman 
nature  rendered  fnetitable.  The  propo* 
akion,  therefore,  of  the  hon.  and  learoed 
gen^eman  was  thfe^^to  change  the  sober 
floor  of  a  court  of  juft^e  into  on  aretta  f6t 
two  ingenious  combatants  to  display  their 
strength  and  agility  in  ;  the  staJte  for 
which  thrf  played  being  nothing  less  than 
the  life  of  man. 

But,  a  still  further  consequence  would 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  hen.  and 
learned  gentleman's  proposition.  It  was 
thls-^-^hat  if  the  legtslature  gave  to  the 
prisoner  the  benefit- of  counse),  the^  might 
run  a  great  risk  of^minishin^gthe  vigilance 
of  the  judge.  There  could  lie  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  iqjtegrit}'  and  watchfuU 
ness  with  whidi  alt  the  learned  judges  at 
present  presided  over  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  ttiis  country.  But, 
if  rhe  judge,  who  accordtiig  to  the  present 
mode  of  criminal  trial,  fek  it  hli  duty  to 
otteud  to  every  thing  that  could  make  an 
impression  fevour&ble  to  the.  prisoner, 
Ibimd  thai  that  duty  bad  devolved  to 
others,  was  there  not  some  risk,  that  what- 
ever  his  sense  of  the  responsibility  that 
would  still  rest  upon*  him,  and  however 
that  sense  miglit  struggle  wltb  the  indo^ 
lettoe  of  littman  haFure^  tliere  would 
exist  numerous  cases  in  which  his  vigi^ 


lance  would  refox,  in  wtiich  he  wouM 
shrink  from  the  burthen  which  at  present 
he  bore  wkh  alacrity  ( send  ttt  which  them' 
fbre  the  person  d»ii|^  with  a  cfiminal 
o^fisnce^  instead  of  having  for  his  coutiael 
(as  according  to  the  present  practioe)  the 
judge  on  the  bench,  would  nave  for  liia 
counsel  merely  a  paid  advocate  ?— But,  it 
was  contended  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
mover,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  tho 
advocate  would  of  course  do  justice  to  the 
prisoner.  No  doubt  he  would,  to  the  fait 
extent  of  his  powers.  But,  might  not 
those  powers  be  much  inferior  in  ouality 
and  extent  to  the  powers  of  the  juage  on 
the  bench  >  And,  woilld  what  would  fkU 
from  such  an  advocate  go  to  the  jurv-box 
with  the  weight  that  must  invariably  tto 
company  every  obffSnmtion  proceeding 
from  the  judge  on  the  bendi  ?  However 
sound  die  advocate's  arguments,  however 
undeniable  his  inferences,  yet  every  thing 
that  he  uttered  would  be  listened  to  by 
the  jury  with  <]oiibt  and  liedtadon ;  be^ 
cause  iliey  would  know  that  he  was  a  paid 
advocate,  speaking  from  his  tfrief. 

But  that  was  not  all»  It  was  not  mere** 
!y  that  what  came  from  a  ooUAsel  for  the 
prisoner  would  not  have  ecpial  weight  iA 
the  iury-bot  with  what  might  come  from 
the  judge;  the  proposed' alieration  would 
be  attefnded  with  otXier  results^  In  nine 
tunes  out  of  ten,  the  judge  would fbel  hfm'> 
self  called  upon,  after  an  able  and  power*- 
ful  advocate  had  beeo  heard  on  behalf  Of 
the  prisoner,  to  task  his  faculties  to  the 
uttermost,  in  order  to  reilnove  the  preju^ 
dices  which  the  address  of  that  advocoDe 
was  calculated  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury.  In  doing  this,  it  was  nossible 
that  the  judge  might  itisensibly  oecome 
the  advocate  for  tl^  prosecution.  If  the 
false  impression  which  the  prSsoner*s  couiv- 
Bel  had  aideavoured  to  create  was  u  strong 
one,~the  judge  would,  to  coutiteract  it, 
naturaHy  argue  strenuouslv.  Now,  it  wsfe 
difficult  toCirgue  strenuously  Without  betog 
led  to  argue  warmly.  The  judge  would 
press  his  argument  further,  perhaps,  than 
strict  jwstice  demanded ;  artd  thus  ^hb 
jury  Woold  leave  the  box  with  an  imprefl^ 
aion  made  upon  their  noirtds  by  the  jiidce, 
exactly  tlie  reverse  trf*  that  which,  in  ttm 
present  state  of  lAie  adAiinistration  of  th^ 
criminal  law,  they  would  receitefWmi  him. 
Hie  proposed  alteration  'wouM^  thet^te.* 
turn  out  to  be  completely  opposite  ifi  /t6 
t^hdency  to  that  ^hieh  was  hoped  fVomil, 
BsfaraHit  regurded  the  prisoner's  dahns  i^ 
humatiily  tmddue  attention  tojbji^  iateresta. 
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But,  there  were  other  and  still  more 
important  comiderationt  connected  with 
the  eooal  administration  of  justice,  which 
must  have  ^reat  weight  on  every  reason- 
able mind,  jn  inducing  a  resistance  to  the 
proposed  alteration.  He  had  already 
adverted  to  that  rule  in  the  English  law, 
which  required  that  the  jury  should  be 
unanimous  in  their  verdict.  There  might 
be  many  objections  to  that  rule*  He  was 
not  then  called  upon  to  defend  it.  He 
bad  a  right  to  assume,  that  its  expediency 
was  unquestioned.  He  had  a  right  to 
argue  upon  the  rule  as  a  settled  principle 
of  law.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did  not  propose  to  make  any  change  in 
that  rule.  Now/  the  judge  was  required 
to  state  to  the  jury,  that  if  they  had  any 
reasonable  ground  of  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  the  latter  was  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt  in  their  verdict. 
It  was  probable,  that  there  never  was  a 
jury,  in  the  number  of  which  might  hot  be 
found  some  one  individual  of  tender  and 
scrupulous  conscience ;  some  one  indivi- 
dual probably  of  feebler  intellect  than  his 
associates.  We  had  seen  the  plainest 
cases  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
juries,  the  circumstances  of  which,  never- 
theless, made  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  some  mdividiial  of  the  jury,  such  as  he 
bad  described,  which  impression  that  indi- 
vidual was  pleased  to  call  doubt.  Now, 
was  it  desirable  in  the  practice  of  our  cri- 
minal courts  to  add  to  that  original  evil 
—to  add  to  the  doubt  frequently  felt  by 
some  weaker-minded  member  of  the  jury, 
the  additional  doubt  that  would  be  gene- 
rated by  a  skilful  advocate,  employing 
one,  two,  or  three  hours  to  enlarge  the 
little  speck  on  the  disk  of  understanding 
of  such  a  person,  until  it  eclipsed  the 
whole  of  his  reason  i  Was  that  to  be 
wished  for?  Would  it  be  calculated  to 
advance  the  interesU  of  justice  ?  He 
should  be  told,  perhaos,  that  such  a  tri- 
umph would  serve  to  snow  the  professional 
skill  of  the  man  by  whom  it  was  achieved. 
True,  It  would  be  the  victory  of  the  ad- 
vocate ;  but  it  would  be  a  victory  ^ned 
at  the  expense  of  every  consideration  of 
justice  and  national  benefit. 

But,  there  was  an  argument  still  behind, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  any  which  he  had 
hitherto  aavanoed  in  hostility  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  g^iitleman's  proposition.  It 
'Was  an  argument,  the  force  of  which  he 
thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  hoif.  and 
learned  gentleman  hunself  to  deny.    The 
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proposed  change  was  not  cdled  for  by  the 
voice  of  the  people.    He  would  not  then 
stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  passage  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  quo- 
ted from  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  bore 
the  exact  meaning  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  imputed  to  it.     He 
rather  thought  that  that  passage  had  re- 
ference to  what  might  be  considered  a 
strict  rule  of  law,  rather  than  to  the  prac- 
tice in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus* 
tice.    But,  supposing  that  that  passage 
ought  really  to  be  interpreted  as  tne  hon^ 
and  learned  gentleman  interpreted  it,  what 
was  the  natural  inference  ?     Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone's  book,  had,  for  many  years, 
been  in  every  body's  hands.    It  did  not 
merely  lie  on   the  shelves  of  lawyers, 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  all  country  sentle- 
raen,  and  indeed  of  individuals  of  every 
class  and  description;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  work  containing  the  passage 
in  question  had  been  so  long  under  the 
eyes  of  every  member  of  the  community, 
it  was  only  now  discovered,  that  the  inno- 
vation proposed  to  be  introduced  by  tlia 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought  to  be 
made.    The  voice  of  the  people  had  been 
altogether  silent.    This  silence  proved, 
that  the  measure  was  unnecessary,  for  it 
was  wholly  uncalled  for.     He  begged  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  pardon.   He 
had  brought  to  the  House  a  test  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England  on  this 
subject.    He  had  presented  to  the  House 
a  petition   upon  it.     A   sinsle  petition  1 
Were  the  people  of  England  in  the  habit 
of  expressmg  their  opinions  or  wishes 
upon  a  greatpublic  question  by  a  sinsle 
petition  ?    The  people  of  England,  at  die 
present   moment    interested    themselves 
deeply  in  the  question  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Did 
they  express  that  interest  in  a  single  pe- 
tition ?      Why  the  table  of  that  House 
would  have  been  loaded— they  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  petition^  on  this 
subject,  if  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England  hsd  been  in  accordance  witii  that 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Tlieir 
silence  was  the  best  testimony  that  could 
be  adduced  against  the  proposition.    To 
that  silence  he  confidently  appealed  in 
support  of  his  opposition  to  the  motion.  It 
was  true  that  two  or  three  dilettanti  law- 
yers, and  two  or  three  dilettanti  philoso- 
phers might  wish  for  such  a  change  as  that 
proposed ;  but  the  question  was,  whether 
the  sense  of  the  people  at  large  was  in  its 
favour  ?  Whenever  a  grievance  was  prov- 
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ed  really  to  exifet,  he  trusted  thai  he  rfrtwrtd 
be  a$  rfeady  as  any  man  to  cmicur  In  tatting 
that  grievance  into  cdnsid&rsatron  ;  but  he 
ipu»t  first  be  assured,  that  it  was  consider- 
ed a  grievatice;  and  the  only  «^ay  in  which 
he  could  receive  that  assurance  would  be 
by  a  giBderal  eomplaint  of  it.  He  vt^as  not 
one  of  those  who  wooM  c'o  seeking  fbr 
grievances,  tnlntng  iuto  n^e  earth,  and 
making  a  geological  survey,  tbr  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  to  light,  when  at 
the  very  time  he  might  walk  securely  and 
firmly  on  the  surface,  and  breathe  and  en- 
joy the  fresh  air  unmolestedlj. 

As  to  the  cases  u'hi£h  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentlemah  had  cited,  they  Were  all  im- 
peachments for  high  Ireasol) ;  in  which 
this  defect,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman termed  it,  had  been  remedied,  and 
respecting  which,  ther^fbre,  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  legislature  was  unnecessary. 
!rhe  hon.  ahd  learned  gentleman  had  not 
quoted  a  single  case  (U  a  capital  felony, 
in  which  alone  the  complaint  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  could  fkirlv  be  made, 
fiut,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  there  might 
be  so  perfect  a  balance  between  innocence 
and  guilt,  and  so  much  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining which  scale  preponderated,  that 
it  Was  actually  essential  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  that  the  prisoner  should 
have  counsel;  and  he  hao  instanced  the 
case  of  Patch,  in  confirmation  of  that  opi- 
nion. It  was  very  true.  It  was  perfectly  true. 
"There  w^re  cases  in  which  the  most  acute 
understanding  would  findit  extremely  diffi- 
cult, after  the  strictest  survey  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances adduced  in  evidence,  to  deter- 
mine on  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
In  such  cases  the  bon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man maintained,  that  the  prisoner  ought  to ! 
receive  the  aid  of  counsel;  and  he  asked 
how  any  one  could  answer  bis  argument 
in  support  of  that  proposition  ?  The  way 
In  which  he  (Mr.  North)  would  answer  it 
was,  by  telling  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman—what, however,  that  hon.  and 
learned  fifentleman  knew  perfectly  well — 
that  in  all  such  cases  of  extreme  difficulty, 
the  law  gave  the  prisoner  a  shield,  more 
extensive  and  powerful,  than  any  counsel 
oould  throw  over  him.  It  told  the  jury, 
that  they  must  not  trifie  with  the  life  of  a 


to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learnt 
gentleman,  the  aid  of  a  counsel  wtMld  be 
useftil  to  a  prisoner,  that  aid  was  rendered 
useless  by  nis  f eceiving  the  muAi  more 
efficicfnt  aid  of  the  law.  It  Was  singular 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should 
have  resorted  in  his  argument  to  a  recent 
case,  which  had  unfortunately  excited  so* 
much  public  attention,  aft  a  case  whitfc 
strongly  manifested  the  bene^  which  a 
prisoner  would  derive  from  counsel.  The 
circumstances  of  that  case  must  be  fi-esfi 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Hoose.  No  man 
could  deny,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  admitted,  the  great  talenis  of  Tfaur-^ 
tell  on  tha(t  occasinn.  Did  he  (Mr.  K.) 
say  tob  much  when  he  said,  that  that  pri- 
soner would  be  very  fortunate  who  should 
meet  with  a  counsel  possessing  as  much 
talent  as  was  evinced  by  the  prisoner  in 
the  case  to  which  he  alluded  ?  As  to  in* 
formation  respecting  the  merits  of  tbe 
case,  whe  could  have  shown  more  informal 
tion  than  that  ittditidttal  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible  that  any  difference  could  have  result* 
ed,  if  the  speech  made  by  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  on  that  occasion  had  been  made 
by  a  counsel  t  The  hon.  and  teamed 
gentleman,  however,  by  an  inversion  of 
reasoning  which  he  (Mr.  N.)  could  not 
comprehend,  maintained,  that  that  was 
the  very  reason  why  the  prisoner^ 
case  nught  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
counsel. 

He  would  now  beg  leave  to  «ay  a  few 
words  on  the  general  question  of  dieet- 
pediency  of  making  such  alterations  as 
that  now  proposed,  where  they  were  not 
called  for  oy  general  opinion.  The  forms 
of  the  administration  ofjustice,  which  iheif 
were  all  in  the  faabft  of  Itrnng  and  adnri^ 
ring,  were  certain  positive  institnttons. 
If  a  question  were  put  to  him  in  his 
closet,  or  by  a  stranger,  whether  in  hift 
opinion  there  were  no  better  fbrms  of  ad* 
ministering  justice,  he  waa  not  prepared 
to  say  that,  however  good  the  English 
forms,  there  might  not  be  others  equally 
good,  or  perhaps  better.  But,  was  he  ror 
that  reason  suddenly  to  abandon  a  system 
so  long  asdeared  to  his  affi^ctions,  that 
admiration  of  it  had  become  by  habit  what 
some  would  periiaps  call  a  prejudice,  or  a 
passion?  He  mi^^t  be  told,  (or  instance, 
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to  QioQieiU  to  change  the  present  number 
of  %m  Engh'sh  Jury  i  By  no  neans.  For 
then  a  Jury  would  cease  to  be  that  to 
which  Eogluhoaen  had  long  looked  with 
Teaeration,  and  on  which  they  were  aceus- 
iomed  to  rely  for  the  protection  of  their 
Jivee  and  property,  <<  Oh  bat,"  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would  exclaim, 
**  your  argument  is  applicable  only  to  a 
general  imange  in  the.  administration  of 
jtbe  law.  What  I  want  to  get  rid  of  is 
aftanomalys  and  all  that  I  call  on  the 
House  to  do  isi  to  transfer  to  the  criminal 
Jaw  the  rule  that  at  present  prevails  in  the 
oivil  law."  But  he  begged  toobiMsrve, 
thait  the  oases  wer^  eiseeedingly  di&rent. 
Wee  the  Immu  and  learned  gentleman  pre- 
pased  to  go  the  whole  length  of  hif  argu- 
menlf  and  traqafiwr  all  the  usages  of  the 
dvil  or  the  oriesioal  law^  But  he  was 
.a«re  the  good  sense  of  thehoa.  and  learned 
gentlerooa  would  never  admit  that  it  was 
Mffsable  to  assimilate  the  criminal  and 
She  civil  cedes  of  jurisprudence.  If  he 
did  what  wo^ld  be  the  consequence?  The 
jrights  of  property  were  fre^uentlv  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  tbe  subject  of  liti- 
gaiieo  in  the  court  of  Chancery:  they 
were  then»  peirhaps,  transferred  to  otber 
4urisdictions ;  to  a  court  of  appeal,  or 
perhaps  to  a  trial  by  jury.  Was  it  desira- 
ble that  an  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  inno- 
eenoa  ef  a  prisoner  should  last  equally 
long  and  go  through  as  many  stages?  He 
«as  sure  the  hon«  and  learned  gentleman 
.would  not  go  thie  lengths  and  he  was 
jtherefere  bound  to  acknowledge,  that 
Ihere  vas  no  fair  analogy  between  the 
Iwo  cases.  Ii  was  not  the  importance 
^  the  stake*  but  the  nature  of  the  inquiry, 
which  rehired  a  difiereaee  of  proceeding. 
As  with  regard  to  civil  oases,  their  oom- 
l^lexit^  frequently  rendered  it  necessary 
to  subject  them  to  a  long  eeuiae  of  legal 
investigation,  so  with  regard  to  criminal 
cases,  it  was  the  fiurest  plan  to  decide 
questions  affectingeven  thelives  of  human 
beings  in  a  few  hours. 

These  were  some  of  the  consideratieos 
which  indaoad  bias  to  oppose  the  ben. 
and  learned  geotleman^spropesitioo*  even 
at  ae  early  a  period  99  the  motion  for 
leave  to  brmg  in  a  bill.  He  rM>eated,  that 
if  any  real  grievance  existed,  he  would  be 
aa  forward  as  any  man  to  propose  a  remedy 
'fo9  it,  or  to  join  with  003^  one  in  devising 
auefa  a  reanedy*  B«t  tms  grievance  bad 
.been  detaded  only  within  the  hist  year  or 
two*  To  show  tliat  a  remedy  for  it  was 
generally  deaired^  the  boo.  and  learned 


gentleman  had  produced  only  one  petiti- 
on; and  that  was  a  petition  from  a  few 
gentlemen  accustomed  to  sit  as  jurors  at 
uie  Old  Bailey.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, he  (Mr.  %)  had  a  right  to  ssy,  that 
the  grievance  was  not  felt,  as  it  had  not 
been  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  this'  idso  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  the  proposed  alteration  woul4 
cause  much  greater  evils  than  it  would 
remove ;  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
prisoner  and  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
justice  generally. 

Sir  James  MackintQsh  said,  he  bad 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  ffentleman  who  had  Just 
stood  in  that  House  the  severe  test  of  his 
previous  reputation.  If  he  wished  for  a 
general  vindication  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  in  this  country,  he 
would  desire  no  more  able  and  eloquent 
vindicator  than  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman. But  that  was  not  the  question 
which  had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Dun^arvon. 
No  man  could  more  highly  praise  the 
general  administratipn  of  the  criminel 
law  than  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  done.  He  wished  the  hon^  andJearq- 
ed  gentleman  had  favoured  them  by 
stating  a  little  more  forcibly  the  argument 
with  the  imaginary  foreigner  with  whcim 
he  had  held  his  imaginary  dialogue  on  the 
English  laws.  The  hon.  and  learned  geq* 
tleman's  dialogue  was  not  like  those  mas- 
terly dialogues  of  old,  in  which  each  of 
the  speakers  maintained  his  opinions  with 
all  the  force  of  whic^they  veresusceptibl^. 
It  was  rsther  like  those  dialogues  between 
A.  and  B.  in  which  B,  was  evidently  intre- 
duoed  for  the  purpose  of  giving'an  easy  a^d 
inglorious  victory  to  it.  If  he  (sir  J.  Ms) 
were  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner  any  objections,  not  to  the 
administration  of  our  cri^iinal  laws  gene- 
rally, for  in  praise  of  that  no  one  wouljd  ^ 
join  more  cordially  than  himself  but  u> 
this  particular  branch  of  that  administra- 
tion, he  would  make  him  appeal  to  the 
natural  principles  of  equity,  be  would  make 
him  appeal  to  the  codes  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions, codes  comprising  the  mora)  fii^offs 
and  judgment  of  the  human  race.  He 
boldly  asked  the  hx>n,  and  learned  gentle* 
man  to  point  out  a  single  nation,  anciept 
or  modern,  in  which  a  prisoner  brought  t^ 
trial  was  refused  the  privilege  of  defend- 
ing himaelf,  either  in  persep  or  by  cPMnsel, 
es  he migbt  eeem  Co  think  fit?    This  pri- 
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Yilege  was  gniiitad  in  Scotland,  an  In* 
fitflnce  of  different  laws  frum  those  of 
England,  although  under  the  same  go- 
vernment^ it  wa^  granted  in  the  United 
States,  an  instance  of  similar  laws  to  those 
of  England)  although  under  a  different 
government*  By t,  was  that  all  ?  Let  the 
re«t  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  be 
looked  at.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
'  man  had  gone  very  unnecessarily  for  his 
analogy  to  the  court  of  Chancery.  He 
had  forgotten  a  much  nearer  analogy.  It 
was  this -^  that  m  all  criminal  cases,  ex- 
cet)t  for  felony,  counsel  were  allowed  to 
speak  for  the  prisoner.  That  analogy  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  forgotten ; 
and  had  f^one  to  the  court  of  Chancery, 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  subject; 
judiciously  overlooking  the  laws  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  subject, 
respecting  treason  and  misdemeanor.  A 
well-informed  foreigner  would,  as  he  had 
already  observed,  adduce  the  natural  sense 
of  equity  in  mankind  generally,  the  state 
of  the  law  in  every  other  civilized  nation, 
and  the  state  of  every  other  part  of  the 
Jaw  of  England,  in  support  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  anomaly  complained  of.  Such 
a  foreigner  would  throw  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  hon.  arid  learned  gentleman  the 
offfibe— and  it:  was  one  which  would  require 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  talents— of  re- 
moving the  objections  to  the  destruction 
of  that  anomaly.  If  he  (sir  J.  M.)  had  to 
gpeak  to  an  enlightened  foreigner  on  the 
aobject,  although  he  could  not  vindicate, 
he  would  extenuate  the  existing  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  be  would  say,  that  it 
was  not  an  invention  af  modern  times; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  did  not  be- 
long to  the  ancient  and  venerable  frame  of 
our  laws.  It  had  been  declared  by  sir 
John  Hawles,  who  was  solicitor-general 
to  William  3rd,  that  the  oriein  of  the 
practice  was  the  poverty  of  the  persons 
tried ;  but  that  the  ilsage  thus  originating 
had  put  on  the  colour  of  law.  It  might 
be  said,  that  sir  John  Hawles  was  a  weak 
lawyer:  but  if.  to  the  authoritv  of  this 


Jeffinries,  on  summing  up,  confessed  to 
the  jury,  that  **  he  thought  it  a  hard  case 
thflt  a  man  should  have  counsel  to  defend 
himself  for  a  twopenny  trespass,  and  his 
witnesses  be  examined  upon  oath  ?  but  if 
he  stole,  committed  murder  or  felony^- 
nay,  high  treason;  where  life>  estate, 
honour,  and  all  were  concerned,  that  he 
should  neither  have  counsel,  nor  have  his 
witnesses  examined  upoh  oath.''*  This 
assertion  by  judge  Jefferies  was  a  very 
sound  one  in  support  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  proposition ;  for,  in  quick- 
ness of  understanding,  and  at  times  when 
he  was  neither  insane,  intoxicated,  nor 
influenced  by  party,  no  man  could  excel 
this,  "  the  most  atrocious  and  infamous 
-judge,"  as  Ro^er  North  called  him,  **  that 
ever  presided  in  a  court."  This  person, 
of  vigorous  understanding,  not  likely  to 
be  favourable  to  a  person  accused,  espe- 
cially to  a  Non-conformist  minister,  on  a 
trial  for  high  treason,  when  it  was  not  his 
usage  to  sprinkle  rose-water  on  the  party 
charged,  allowed  that  to  be  a  hardship, 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
-declared  had  been  found  to  be  one  only 
two  ot  three  years  ago  by  a  few  dilettanti 
lawyers  and  philosophers.  He  perfectly 
concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman in  his  general  praise  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law.  But  it 
had  not  always  been  what  it  was  at  pre- 
sent. It  had  stains  resulting  from  the 
practices  of  barbarous  times,  which,  one 
by  one,  had  been  gradually  washed  away. 
On  every  instance  of  the  removal  of  a 
stain,  however,  argoments  had  been  used^ 
as  speciotis  as  those  which  had  been  uived 
by  tne  hon.  and  learned  gentleman*  And 
let  him  remind  that  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (for  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact),  that  at  the  time  when  some  of  the 
practical  improvements  were  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  criming 
law,  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
were  not  sworn ;  the  consequences  of 
which  were,  that  thev  could  not  be  oro- 
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and  learned  fiiend  now  «Hthed  to  abolish. 
The  one  had  been  removed ;  and  now  the 
only  great  remabing  blot  was  that  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  fnend.  in  his  ingenious, 
temperate,  and  candid  speech^—and  amore 
iogeoious,  temperatCt  and  candid  speech 
had  never  been  made*— proposed  to  get  rid 
d;  It  was  wonderful  that  the  slow  prcM^ress 
of  reform  had  been  so  operative  as  to  leave 
so  little  to  do  x  but  that  was  no  argument 
for  leaving  that  little  undone.  There 
were  several  other  absurdities  at  the 
period  to  which  he  had  been  alluding. 
The  jury  were  punishable  if  they  gave  a 
ftdse  verdict  against  the  king ;  but  were 
not  punishable  if  they  gave  a  false  verdict 
against  the  prisoner.  This  was  another 
of  the  usages  coeval  with  that  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  abolish .  Did  the 
recollection  of  it  add  any  value  or  dignity 
to  the  actual  grievance  tin  the.  year  1696, 
an  act  of  parliament  assigned  counsel  to 
persons  charged  with  high  treason.  No#, 
whoever  would  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
^e  debates  on  that  question,  would  fiod 
every  material  objection  which  had  just 
been  urged  by  the  boo.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, urg^  against  that  pfonosition; 
as  far  as  the  rude  and  unadomea  outline 
ofthediscassion  contained  in  theimper« 
feet  reports  of  that  period  could  convey 
it.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  1696  ran 
— «<  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons 
charged  with  high  treason  should  have  the 
meana  of  making  a  full  and  sufficient  de^ 
frace,"  drc.  Now,  the  same  preamble, 
with  the  substitution  of  one  word,  would 
do  for  the  bill  for  leave  to  bring  in  which 
hii  hoD*  and  learned  friend  hi^  moved; 
arid  it  was,  in  his  opinion^  a  good  test  to 
tnr  the  argument  a^nst  the  proposition. 
That  preamble  would  then  run  thus:— 
**  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons 
diarged  with  felony  should  have  the  means 
ofmakraga  full  and  sufficient  defence.'' 
te.  The  permission  to  prisoners  charged 
with  high  treason  to  be  defended  by 
counsel  was  granted  by  parliament  after 
the  subject  mid  been  agitated  for  six  or 
seven  sessions,  but  without  the  voice  of 
the  people  havrog  been  raised  in  its  favour ; 
for  not  a  single  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented respecting  it  from  Berwick  to  the 
Land's  End.  He  should  be  glad  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  tell 
him  what  difference  there  was  between  the 
marit  of  that  measure  and  of  the  present 
pronosition.  The  privilege  ofbesnj^de- 
faaoad  by  counsd  was-not  more  necessary 
in  the  one  ansa  than  in  the  other ;  but  the 


denial  of  that  privil^e  was  eaually  unjust 
in  both  cases.  It  was  said,  toat  to  give 
the  aid  of  counsel  to  the  prisoner  would 
be  injurious  to  him.  But,  if  injurious  to 
the  prisoner  in  the  case  of  felony,  whr 
would  it  not  be  injurious  in  cases  of  hi^ 
treason  ?  He  was  inclined  to  think  that, 
in  many  respects,  the  aid  of  counsel  was 
more  necessary  in  cases  of  felony  than  id 
cases  of  high  treason.  In  cases  of  hieh 
treason  the  prisoners  were,-  generally  spei^* 
ing,  persons  in  a  certain  rank  of  fife — 
enlightened  men  who  were  capable  of 
entering  into  their  own  defence — but,  in 
matters  of  felony,  the  cases  were  different ; 
there  the  prisoners  generally  were  low, 
ignorant,  humble  persons,  persons  alto^ 
gether  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
and  of  the  principles  of  law,  and  who,  if 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  burthen  of 
their  own  defence,  were  sure  to  involve 
themselves  in  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  « 
And  here  he  could  not  help  stopping  to 
express  his  surprise  at  a  misconception  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  with  re- 
spect to  the  late  trial  at  Hertford.  He 
agreed  entirely  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  condemnation  of  the  ill- 
founded  sympathy  which  was  expressed  in 
the  cause  of  the  guilty  ruffian  who  was 
the  object  of  that  \rial.  The  hon«  and 
learned  member  did  not  seem  to  observe 
the  purpose  for  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
:frtend  quoted  that  case.  He(  sir  J.  M.) 
would  say,  that  if  he  before  liad  any 
doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  thst  prisoner,  his 
defence  would  satisfy  him  of  that  guilt;  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner  seemed  to  have 
been  made  for  theatrical  display,  and  out 
of  that  love  of  efiect  which  clung  to  that 
unfbrtunate  man  to  the  hist  moment  of 
his  life,  which  overcame  all  soHcicude  for 
safety,  and  all  terrors  of  death.  The  ob- 
ject  of  calling  for  the  aid  of  counsel  was 
to  obtain  a  foir  balance  of  talents  on  the 
side  of  the  prosecution  and  of  the  defenoe. 
That  was  an  object  essential  to  the  safety 
of  parties,  and  to  the  administration 
ofjustice;  aad  in  those  cases  where  the 
parties  have  the  aid  of  counsel  to  plead 
their  cause,  that  baUnce  of  talent  was 
pretty  evenly  made.  But  it  was  not  so  in 
cases  of  felony.  There  the  chance  of  aa 
acquittal  depended  upon  the  degree  of 
talent  which  the  pri^^oner  possessed ;  there 
an  innocent  man,  without  talents,  without 
address,  without  so  much  ability  as  would 
enable  him  to  make  that  innocence  clear 
and  manifest  to  a  jury,  might  be  convicted ; 
whilst  the  plausible,  crai^y,  clever  deliu** 
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qiieat,  by  the  force  of  lib  ingenuity  tud 
his  taletUSy  might  hope  to  escape  the 
pimithment  due  to  his  crime*  With  re- 
spect to  the  oriociple  of  the  measare,  the 
statute  of  William,  which  repealed  the  ex- 
dusiofi  of  counsel  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
recogniaed  the  principle.  It  was  said, 
that  to  extend  that  principle  to  cases  of 
lelonj  would  be  injerioos.  He  bsf  ged  to 
know  how  ?  How  oonld  it  be  injnrioos  to 
the  caose  of  jaslice  to  give  an  advocate 
to  the  prisoner  ?  How  could  a  practice  be 
injurious  in  oases  of  felony,  which  was  al- 
lowed, admired,  and  Talned  in  casea  of 
high  treason  ?  If  it  were  injurious  in  one 
case,  it  surely  would  be  injurious  in  the 
other.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  said,  that  if  counsel,  in  cases  of  felony, 
were  allowed  to  address  the  jury  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoner,  it  would  lead  to  a 
deviation  from  the  calm,  temperate,  and 
•  dignified  character  of  the  courts ;  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  would  have 
the  cold  and  sober  tone  of  impartiality, 
which  at  present  he  held,  inflamed  in  the 
heat  of  dispute ;  and,  roused  by  the  feel- 
ings of  professional  rivalship  and  hope,  he 
would  address  the  jury  in  his  turn,  and 
deal  in  unmeasurea  language;  and  that 
thus  the  court  would  be  turned  into  an 
arena  for  animated  and  angry  discussion. 
Now,  he  would  suppose  that,  in  seme  de- 
gree, that  effect  would  follow  the  admis- 
sion of  counsel  to  plead  for  the  prisoner : 
k  was,  he  confessed,  the  first  time  that  he 
had  heard  it  contended  for,  that  the  full 
exercise  of  learning  and  talentwas  not  the 
best  mode  of  reaching  the  truth.  The 
hon,  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  to 
think,  that  if  this  latitude  were  given — if 
the  prisoner  had  the  full  benefit  of  an 
able  advocate  in  a  case  where  he  wanted 
him  mo8t-^in  a  case  where  he  stood  on 
trial  for  his  life— that  then  the  vigilance 
of  the  judge  would  be  roused,  and  that  to 
the  injury  of  the  prisoner.  Kew,  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  sound  on 
this  point,  it  fol&wed  as  a  consequenoe, 
that  the  more  narrow,  the  mora  tyranniosi 
the  law,  the  more  secure  would  be  the 
prisoner,  the  more  mild  and  considerate 
the  judge.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, however,  should  recollect,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution— *the 
genius  of  the  English  law— ranin~a  differ- 
ent direction— that  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
soner (in  cases  different  from  those  under 
consideration)  was  not  led  to  the  casual 
feelings  of  a  judge,  but  was  supported  by 
the  established  maxjros  of  th^  British  law 


«— fooaded  upon  the  pmoiples  of  reaeoa 
and  of  justice.  It  was  that  spirit  of  the 
law  of  England  that  gave  to  the  prisoner 
the  right  of  challeng&^that,  in  cases  of 
tpsason,  gave  him  a  copy  of  tiie  indiol- 
ment— that  in  so  many  cases  gave  ta  him 
advantages  and  proteotioe.  Ilie hen.  and 
learned  gentleman  seemed  te  think  that 
his  hoa.  and  learned  friend  had  said,  that 
the  opinioa  of  the  people  was  against  ^ 
nseasure.  His  hon.  and  learned  niend  did 
not  say  so.  He  aaid^  that  the  opinipaef 
the  mstjortty  of  that  professibo,  to  whicb, 
until  that  night,  he  thought  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  still  belenged, 
was  not  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
But,  whatever  was  the  real  opinion  of  the 
people  on  the  subject— *if,  indeed,  they 
had  fovmed  any  (^mion  at  all  upon  it-^lie 
did  not  think  it  ought  solely  to  inAnenoe 
the  House.  He  always  expressed,  as  he 
felt,  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  people* 
He  always  inclined  to  give  to  their  o|uni- 
oos  the  force  Uiey  deserved ;  but,  of  sll 
subjects  upon  which  pablio  epinioa  was 
expressed,  he  thought  that,  with  respect 
to  the  roles  and  forms  of  law,  the  people 
wete  not  exactly  the  most  oempetent  tri- 
bunal to  decide  upon  those  nice  dbtto^- 
tiens  t  there  was  ette  broad  principle,  howu 
ever,  which,  if  fairly  put  before  the  people 
ef  England,  their  sense  of  justice,  their 
tender  regard  for  the  safety  of  an  acctised 
man  would  incline  them  to  sanction; 
namely,  that  a  person  standing  on  trial  for 
his  life,  should  nave  a  full  opportunity  of 
making  his  defence;  should  have  the 
liberty  of  retaining  an  advocate  to  plead 
for  him,  when  he  found  himself  not  able 
to  plead  for  himself.  As  to  the  bar,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  said,  with  truth*  that 
the  majority  of*  that  learned  profession 
were  opposed  to  the  modsure  which  was 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House* 
He  would  not  even  mention  the  idea,  that 
any  feeling  of  personal  interest,  one  \ray 
or  the  other^  was  likely  to  influence  the 
opinion  of  that  body  on  the  sdbjeet  t  he 
dtsmissed  that  notion  as  akogeth^  foolish 
and  unworthy:  but  there  was  a  feeling 
which  he  feared  might  have  powerfetty 
infl.uenoed  th^  members  of  the  professioac**- 
the  strong  effect  of  habit^-r^he  repugnance 
to  changel  eng^established  rules-«-the  par- 
tiality they  naturallv  felt  for  those  feras 
of  practice  which  they  fUlewed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  their  professional  lives,  and 
for  that  system  under  which  they  had  so 
long  acted,  and  under  which  they  had 
earned  both  fortune  and  ehsraateff«**the 
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bMi%  md  learaed  geDttenaan  oonchided  by 
obfienring,  that  hit  hoa.  and  learned  friend, 
m  bringing  forward  this  measure,  deserv- 
ed the  ttuiiikt  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
pobiip.  It  was  a  measure  which,  if  carried 
ittto  effect,  woold  be  productive  of  great 
vMic  good ;  but  his  hon.  and  learned 
niend,  in  pressing  that  measure,  was  sure 
to  meet  with  the  powerful  opposition  of 
one  party,  without  being  sore  of  the  sup* 
port,  or  even  the  thanka  of  any  one 
else.  Still,  as  sir  £dward  Coke  had  ob- 
served, whoever  sees  any  thing  which 
requires  correction,  and  points  it  out  for 
the  examination  of  the  government  or  the 
legislature,  does  but  pay  the  debt  which 
every  man  owes,  not  to  the  profession  of 
the  law  only,  but  to  his  country. 

The  Aitame^General  admitted,  that 
diie  was  indeed  no  light  and  trivial  ques- 
tion, but  one  of  the  deepest  and  gravest 
iflSportanee  ;^  but  he,  nevertheless,  could 
not  concur  in  the  opinions  delivered  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  fliends,  on  the  other 
nde.  He  ooold  not  anpport  a  proposition 
which  had  far  its  obj[eot  an  Mteratioo  of 
the  established  practice  d6  trials  for  fe- 
lony ;  because  it  was  his  opinion,  that  that 
alteration  would  not  be  serviceable,  but 
injurions*  The  observations  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  thememberforEnares- 
berough,  with  respect  to  the  effects  of 
professional  habit,  had  put  him  on  his 
nard ;  and  he  doubted  his  own  opinions, 
from  a  fear  that  they  were  tinctured  with 
that  prejudice.  His  hon.  and  learned 
fHehd  had  gone  back  to  the  early  history 
ef  the  law,  and  had  shown  the  defective 
stale  in  which  it  once  stood ;  and  yet  the 
House  would  do  well  to  observe,  that, 
great  as  those  defects  were,  the  then  state 
cf  the  law  had  its  supporters  sgainst  any 
innovation,  the  same  as  it  had  at  this  day. 
ft  ehould  be  recollected  that,  until  tlie 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  no  party  accused 
ef  felony  could  caU  witnesses  to  be  exa- 
mined for  thedefenceon  oath ;  and,  strange 
aa  it  might  appear,  the  old  practice  was 
vindicated  in  opposition  to  the  new  one 
introduced  under  the  statute,  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity  and  teindemess  to 
the  prisoner.  It  was  said  then,  that  the 
accnsed  had  a  great  advantage  in  not  being 
aUe  to  examine  eworn  witnesses,  because 
the  witnesses,  not  being  t)ettnd  by  oath, 
coald  give  thieh*  evidence  more  at  large 
than  the  witnesses  for  dm  prosecntion, 
whos«  oaths  riestrained  their  testkneny. 
Bttt  the  better  opinion  prevailed,  that  as 
die  witnesses  for  the  proseontion  deposed 


under  the  responsibility  ef  an  oath,  the 
judge  in  hb  charge  was  obliged  to  give 
more  consideration  to  their  testimony, 
than  to  the  statements  of  unsworn  and 
irresponsible  witnesses  on  the  other  side. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  was  not  so 
happy  in  his  authorities  as  he  seemed  to 
suppose,  because  there  was  none  of  all 
which  he  had  cited  which  bore  immediately 
upon  the  question.  The  remarks  of  judge 
Jeffrrics  were  not  founded  on  the  state  of 
thelawas  it  now  existed,  but  upon  the  state 
of  the  law  at  that  period ;  and  with  respect 
to  lord  Nottingham,  to  whose  audiority 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  also  re** 
feired,  he  would,  oppose  the  same  objec- 
tion* At  that  time,  a  p^rty  accused  of^ 
felony  could  have  no  counseLto  a8>ist  him 
in  the  trial.  Coimsel  might  stay  in  the 
court,  bnt  apart  from  the  prisoner,  with 
whom  they  could  have  no  communication.. 
Hiey  were  not  allowed  to  put  any  ques- 
tion, crtosoggeat  any  doubti*ulpoinCot  iawr 
butif  the  prisoner,  likely  to  bea  weak  unlet* 
teredman,  coidd  suggest  any  doubt  in 
matter  of  law,  the  court  determined  i&rst 
if  the  question  of  law  should  be  enter- 
tained, and  then  assigned  counsel  to  argue 
it.  But,  if  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
woaM  dejpend  nnon  authorities,  he  would 
call  to  faiareoelloetien  one  of  the  very 
highest  which  could  be  named  by  any 
lawyer  in  criminal  jorisdiotimi,  a  judge^ 
who,  by  a  very  singular  phrase,  had  been 
styled  the  Magna  Charta  of  erimioal  law 
-.-he  alluded  to  judge  Foster,  who  stated, 
that  he  had  heard  all  the  srgumeott  upon 
this  Tery  sobiect'— and  admitted  thit  they 
were  very  plausible,  but  had  come  to  a 
decision  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  hen. 
and  learned  member.-.^e  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stood.  Nothing  could 
be  eonceived  more  impartial,  cool,  and 
considerate  than  the  proceedings  in  eot^rts 
of  criminal  justice.  There  could  be  no 
course  more  entirely  favourable  to  thedeve* 
lopment  of  the  truth.  The  greatest  order, 
no  extraordinary  excitement,  temperate, 
candid  inquiry,  by  parties  almost  wholly 
disinterested— -tha»  were  the  aspects 
which  were  presented  in  a  crkninal  trial. 
They  should  pause  before  they  hastily 
undertook  to  subvert  so  excellent  an  order 
ef  things— before  they  consented  Jo  put 
to  hazMd  the  excellence  of  a  Joi^-trad 
sjrstem,  for  the  sake  of  pumuiog  a  chime*' 
ncal  good.  But,  was  it  the  advantage  of 
the  prisoner  wiiieli  his  hon.  and  lei^ned 
fitend.  fought?  At  preaent,  thejudge  wai 
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of  couDiel  for  the  accuaed  In  triab  for  fe* 
lony*  But*  if  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
were  to  make  a  speech  full  of  inflamma- 
tion and  exaggeration,  which  roust  ineviu 
ably  happen,  then  it  would  be  replied  upon 
by  the  judge  in  bis  charge,  and  he  would 
thus  become  of  counsel  against  the  pri- 
8oner«  Was  this  the  advantage  which  they 
would  gi?e  the  prisoner  ?  But,  this  was 
not  all.  If  a  speech  were  allowed  for  the 
defence,  there  must  be  another  in  reply ; 
not  perhaps  in  all  cases,  but  generally — 
at  any  rate  too  frequently  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  argument.  The  case  would 
Ihen  stand  as  in  Nisi  Prius  practice,  where 
^e  odds  were  always  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff.  His  counsel  had  the  6rst  speech 
and  the  last;  and  the  effiscts  of  the  last 
impressions  were  such,  that  he  had  seen 
oases  in  which  they  could  not  be  erased, 
even  by  the  charge  of  the  judge  dhrected 
to  that  very  object.  Was  it  to  oe  desired, 
then,  that  the  defect  of  our  civil,  should 
be  introduced  into  our  criminal  system  ? 
If  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  spoke,  the 
reply  irould  probably  be  fatal  to  his  client : 
If  nis  counsel  did  not  speak,  he  would  by 
his  silence  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
As  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  were  specious  and  plausible ;  it  was 
difficult  to  meet  them ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  see  how  the 
aystem  would  work. .  At  present,  the  pro- 
secutor detailed  his  whole  evidence  fairly 
and  plainly  before  the  couit :  the  prisoner 
then  called  his  witnesses,  and  the  wliole 
was  calmly  and  dispassionately  commented 
upon  by  the  judge:  but,  the  moment  a 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
make  a  speech,  tnis  question  would  be  in- 
troduced: a  barrister  roust  ask  himself 
<<  shall  I  call  witnesses  >  if  1  do,  I  must 
run  the  risk  of  the  eflect  of  a  reply.'' 
Counsel  in  civil  cases  had  often  on  this 
point  to  exercise  a  most  painful  discretion ; 
they  had  to  decide  the  nice  point,  whether 
the  weight  of  the  testimony  they  could 
adduce  would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  reply  which  it  would  occasion  ?  In 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  he  himself  had 
i^lt  it  his  doty,  in  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion, to  refbse  to  call  witnesses,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  his 
dient,  because  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
nvnrne  value  of  having  the  last  word, 
•od  of  avoiding  an  able  reply  frpm  the 
opposite  side.  What,  then,  was  proposed 
by  the.  hon.  moi^r  i  To  adopt  a  system, 
in. fact,  inconaistent  with,  and  opposing 


a  strong  barrier  to  the  discovery  of  Inttb* 
At  present,  the  counsel  for  prisoners 
called  witnesses  without  danger  of  the 
kind  to  which  he  had  referred;  but,  change 
the  course  of  proceeding— admit  the 
speeches  of  counsel,  and  immediately  a 
painful  discretion  was  introduced,  and 
counsel  must  refrain  from  calling  or  bring- 
ing forward  even  important  testimony, 
lest  it  should  be  followed  by  a  reply,  and 
a  fesult  fatal  to  the  prisoner. — Another 
point  deserved  consideration.-*Tbe  coun-^ 
sd  of  the  greatest  knowledge,  experience^ 
and  talent  were  retained  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  tlie  prosecutor;  so  that  the 
prisoner  would  be  obliged  to  make  hia 
choice  from  younger  men,  perhaps  of  equal 
ability,  but  not  m  equal  skill  and  experi- 
ence. Thus,  the  trial  of  truth  would  be 
converted  into  a  war  of  wit,  ingenuity  and 
doquence,  and  the  balance,  as  rar  as  know- 
ledge, habit,  and  self-possession  were  con* 
cemed,  would  be  deddedly  against  the- 
prisoner.  Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  change  io  the  law  of  treason,  where 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  fnust  be  sent  to^ 
the  prisoner  so  many  days  before  trial, 
and  a  list  of  witnesses  furnished,  out  of 
which  the  prosecuting  counsel  oould  not 
travd.  If  one  part  of  this  system  were 
to  be  adopted,  why  not  the  whole  ?  Did 
the  hon.  mover  wish  to  see  a  trial  for  fe- 
lony conducted  like  a  trial  for  treason  t 
Did  he  wish  to  see  the  same  eagerness^ 
energy,  and  even  passion  displayed  i  .  He 
did  not  want  a  stronger  argument  a^inat 
the  motion  than  that  adduced  in  its  fa- 
vour founded  upon  the  statute  of  Williaoi 
the  third.  In  trials  for  treason  popular 
feelings  were  commonly  excited ;  and,  to 
overcome  those  feelings  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  the  counsel  were  obliged 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  When 
this  motion  had  been  made  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  the  hpn.  member  for  Gdway^ 
he  (the  attorney-general)  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  the  proposition  in  the  first  in^ 
stance ;  but,  upon  reflection,  and  knowing 
that  whatever  was  done  upon  this  subject 
could  not  be  undone,  th^t  the  House  could 
never  retrace  itssteps,  he  had  found  reason 
to  change  his  opinion,  and  to.  arrive  at  the 
coticlusion,  that  the  proposal  would  be 
injurious  to.  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  If  be  could  be  convinced  by  anj 
arguments,  tbal  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  would  be  advanced,  be  wou^  aban- 
don at  once  all  opposition  on  the  score  of 
iocpnveniefice.  Inconvenience  and  delay 
were  at  all  times  min9r  a^nsideratioos» 
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where  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  the 
general  administration  of  justice  were  in- 
volved. Although  it  was  not  usual  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  bills  in  the  first 
instance,  yet,  as  that  now  proposed  was  a 
measure  of  principle,  and  not  of  detail,  he 
felt  justified  in  resisting  it  in  this  earlj 
stage. 

Dr.  Lushinpon  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  hne  of  argument  pursued  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  attornej-general, 
who  had  commented  at  large  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  present  system,  and  had 
contended,  that  justice  was  now  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  no 
change  could  be  an  improvement.  In  this 
respect,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
haa  pursued  a  prudent  course,  and  he  had 
with  equal  judgment  abandoned  all  argu- 
ments founded  upon  general  principles  ; 
beqause  he  well  knew,  that  all  thesegeneral 
principles  were  against  him  ;  when  a  pri- 
soner was  allowed  counsel  incases  of  misde- 
meanor, he  had  still  greater  need  of  his 
assistance  in  cases  where  bis  life  was  at 
hazard.  The  real  and  only  auestion  was 
this  :— how  shall  the  criminal  law  be  so 
administered  as  best  to  secure  justice  to  all 
the  parties  concerned  ?  The  question  was 
not,  how  a  criminal  on  his  trial  shall  most 
easily  escape ;  but  how  innocence  can  be 
most  certam  of  acouittal,  and  how  guilt 
can  be  most  sure  or  conviction.  The  at- 
tomev-general,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
bad  aepreciated  the  law  as  it  stood  m  one 
respect  for  the  sake  of  shewing  that  the 
change  suggested  would  be  productive  of 
inconvenience.  He  had  taught  the  House 
to  believe  that,  in  misdemeanors,  much 
disadvantage  arose  from  the  allowance  of 
counsel,  and  that  so  far  from  the  interests 
of  justice  being  promoted  by  it,  its  ends 
Were  impeded.  But  was  not  this  state- 
ment contrary  to  all  experience  ?  Did 
not  every  body  know  and  feel,  that  the 
opportunity  of  defence  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  and  did  it  not  always  meet 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  by-stand- 
ders  ?  Was  it  not  a  constant  complaint, 
on  the  nart  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
proceedings  of  our  criminal  courts,  that 
the  same  opportunity  was  not  given  in 
felony  ?  Did  not  impartial  people,  in 
such  cases,  always  exclaim,  '*  We  have 
heard  the  speech  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;'  but  who  can  fell  what  a  counsel  in 
his  favour  could  have  made  out,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  speak  V*  Such,  ioo,  was 
not  merely  the  feeling  of  tbie  ignorant  and 


vulgar,  but  of  the  well-educated  and  en-   few  of  the  gu'Ity  wei^e  acquitted  merely 
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lightened.  The  hon.  and  learned  attor- 
ney-genersJ  h&ving  dwelt  solely  upon  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  e^^isting  methods, 
It  became  important  to  look  a  little  closer 
into  those  practical  benefits.  It  was  said, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  judge  was  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  In  point  of  fact, 
was  he  so  ?  Could  he  be  so?  It  was  impos* 
sible.  It  might  be  his  duty  to  point  out  a 
flaw  in  the  indictment,  or  to  resist  the  in- 
troduction of  iinproper  evidence;  but  it  was 
not  the  duty  orthe judge  to  exercise  hU 
talents  and  mgenuity  in  putting  the  case 
in  a  point  of  view  favourable  to  the  cri- 
minal. Take  the  case  of  Patch,  which 
had  been  already  referred  to.  He  welT 
remembered  that  celebrated  trial,  and  he 
also  remembered  that,  when  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  concluded 
his  address,  the  observation  made  upon  it 
was,  <<that  is  one  of  his  hanging  speeches. 
Not  that  he  had  tried  to  rouse  and  play 
upon  the  passions  of  the  jury --that  would 
not  have  been  permitted;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  a  most  cool  and  connected  state- 
ment of  facts.  It  was  a  case  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  merely,  and  the  proof  of 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  depended  upon 
the  skilful  dove-taih'ng  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  render  the  case  a 
whole  and  consistent  piece  of  ingenuity. 
The  jury  were  led  step  by  step  to  a  per-  ' 
suasion  of  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused ; 
hence  it  was  called  a  "  hanging  speech,*^ 
and  the  result  confirmed  the  opinion.  On 
the  Other  hand,  the  prisoner,  whose  life 
was  at  stake,  who  had  never  addressed  a 
court  before,  was  called  upon  to  meet  this 
able  statement  without  the  sliglitest  pre- 
paration ;  he  was  to  follow  an  ingenious 
counsel  through  an  address  of  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  to  point  out  its  in- 
consistencies, to  unravel  the  web,  to  avail 
himself  of  doubts,  and  to  convince  the 
jury  of  his  innocence.  Not  one  prisoner 
in  five  thousand  could  be  competent  to 
such  an  undertaking.  Now,  he  maintain- 
ed that  this  was  manifest  injustice.  Equal 
justice  was  not  dealt  out  to  the  accused 
and  to  the  accuser ;  the  whole  wei^h  t  of 
experience,  talents,eloquence,  was  against 
him,  and  he  was  left  to  defend  hi;$  life  byhia 
own  miserable  resources.  This  was  nei- 
ther justice  in  theory,  nor  justice  in  prac- 
tice, and  he  believed  that  it  oflen  happen- 
ed, that  persons  accused,  but  innocent^ 
were  convicted  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  counsel  to  state  their  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  persuaded  that  not  a 
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frooa  the  copapaMion  of  th|?  jifry ;  who  felt 
th^t  if  he  had  been  allbwea  counsel,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  offer  at  least  a 
(plausible  defeoce.  .M  the  moment  they 
aellvered  their  verdict,  the  jurymen  were 
well  persuaded  of  thq  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
tie  was  for  the  conviction  of  the  guflty 
and  for  the  acquittal  of  tlie  innocent,  and 
for  that  system  of  law  and  practice  which 
would  best  secure  those  ends.  M^ch 
had  been  said  about  the  injury  that  would 
be  done  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  |f  he 
were  permitted  to  have  counsel  to  speak 
in  his  behalf;  and,  among  other  things,  it 
was  said,  that  all  the  l^e^t  and  irritation  of 
^ Nis>i Prius trialwould  be  mtroduced  into 
pur  courts  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  ^ut, 
jhe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  total- 
ly failed  in  shewing,  or  rather  he  had  not 
ventured  to  attempt  to  sheiy,  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  had  been  said  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Kpares- 
borough,  that  the  display  of  talent  and  in- 
genuity was  less  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  truth  than  the  present  course, 
with  the  bare  meagre  statement  of  an  ad- 
vocate upon  one  side  only,  '  At  the  Old 
Bailey  and  at  the  Assizes,  he  had  often 
viewed  with  indignation  a  poor  trembling 
untutored  wretch  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence, whose  reply  was — **  My  lord  I 
leave  it  to  my  counsel.*'  The  judge  tkea 
proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  counsel 
pould  not  be  suffered  to  speak  for  him, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  the  proper  time 
for  hi^  to  address  the  court  and  jury.  This 
inteiligence  was,  perhaps,  followed  by  ^ 
few  unintelligible  unconnected  sentences, 
or  perhaps  by  some  miserable  written 
statement,  which  was  not  of  the  slightest 
utility  to  the  accused.  If  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  attorney-general  had  advanc- 
ed were  correct — if  the  evil  of  counsel  in 
cased  of  misdemeanor  were  so  great,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  bound  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  it ;  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel  for  prisoners  under  any 
charge,  if  he  was  consistent,  ought  to  be 
prevented.— He  would    now    bring   the 
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Sessions  he  would  abew  }iim  a  jmaQ  xkxx^et 
trial  for  a  o^isdemeanor— say ;  for  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  ^  rape.  The  enlightened 
foreigner  would  there  hear  long  ^hd  able 
speeches  on  both  sides,  but  especially,  he 
might  note  the  speech  for  the  defence, 
which,  however,  he  (Dr.  L.)  would  sup- 
pose not  to  avail,  and  that  the  man  waa 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  transportation.  Next  be  would 
walk  with  the  same  enlightened  forei^er 
to  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  might  witness 
the  trial  of  a  man  for  his  life  who  had  ac-r 
tually  committed  a  rape.  What  would 
that  enlightened  foreigner  say,  upooi 
being  informed,  that  the  man,  if  found 
guilty^  would  be  hanged,  but  that  no 
counsel  was  allowed  him,  although  a 
speech  was  heard  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution \  "  Wliy  was  the  prisoner  al- 
lowed no  counsel  f '  be  might  reasonably 
ask,  and  the  reply  must  be,  **  Because  he 
will  be  executed  if  the  verdict  be  against 
him."  With  such  information,  in  what 
way  could  the  enlightened  foreigner  suf- 
ficiently express  his  admiration  of  £ng« 
lish  jurisprudence  ?  The  only  remark  he 
could  make  might  be,  that  a^  rape  was  a 
very  horrid  crime,  he  supposed  the  judge 
and  jury  were  anxious  to  hang  the  offen- 
der out  of  the  way  ^  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.— The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  cautioned  the  Houise  to  beware  how; 
It  interfered  with  the  practical administra- 
tion  of  justice.  It  might  be  dangerous  ; 
bu|;he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no« 
thing  true  in  theory  that  was  false  in  prac- 
tice. In  France  (though  he  hardly  liked, 
on  this  question,  to  refer  to  the  administra- 
tion, of  justice  in  France}  the  great  Cdi« 
tor,  if  he  might  so  call  him,  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  had  provided,  not  only  tha^ 
counsel  should  be  allowed  to  the  prisoneri 
but  that  that  counsel  should  have  the  las^ 
word  ;  for, :  if  the  counsel  for  the  pro^ 
secution  replied,  the  adverse  counsel  hacf 
the  right  to  answer  him.  He  mentioned,^ 
this  fact,  not  to  much  in  the  way  of  con- 
trast, as  to  shew  the  value  that  wa^  put 
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jeanti  to  cteUr  nil  the  jiWi  of  the  countrj 
jrear  itftef  y^r;  He  tntfnt^ined,  that 
they#el«  pafy^with  a  irfggaHty  hand — 
diat  Aifejuages  w^e  compariititeTy  stanr- 
ed ;  und  thfat  their  offices  #ere  not  woHh 
hwitift  [hear,  heai^].  They  were  not  pro- 
filot^  until  they  Were  far  adf^nced  inlif(^; 
ind  to  gaht  the  ncKserable  pittance  of  a 
J>en8ion,  they  were  comp^llisd  to  serve  until 
Wieir  infirmities  rendered  the  dutyof  the  sta- 
tion Coo  burtbetisonik^  for  their  strength. 
tit  hoped,'  er^  long,  to  ^ee  a  spirit  of 
^eater  liberaKty  displayed,  when  ^e 
chl^if  justiceship  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  would  be  tendered  so  profitable, 
that  his  hon,  and  learned  frieiid  oppbsite 
need  do  longer  Refuse  accepting  it.  He 
^mi^liiiiente'd  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
Ae  niember  for  Knaresborough,  upon  the 
^eat  efforts  which  he  had  made  for  re- 
K>rming  and  humanizing  the  criminal 
tode,  and  conduded  with  saying,  that 
ht  Aould  gfre  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Aiotioii. 

'  The  So/idfof^GfR«rd^  said,  it  was  strange 
Aat  the  question  should  be  now  started 
fer  the  first  tim^  ;  for  iheire  was  no  pro- 
posal df  thfe  alteratiod  in  the  report  of 
ibe  cotnmittee  on  Criminal  laws,  though 
that  report  had  been  got  up  under  the 
ftispection  of  the  hob.  and  learned  member 
fot  Kriaresborough.  If  the  change  were 
io  desirable,  it  was  extremely  remarkable 
Ihat  not  a  syllable  was  said  upon  the 
iubjefct  in  any  report  ever  rbade  to  that 
House.  The  legal  authorities,  too,  were 
M  decidedly  against  the  employment  of 
^unsel  by  prisoners  iii  cases  of  felony. 
Sir  M.  Hale,  sir  M.  Foster,  and  sir  W, 
Blackstone  were  all  in  opposition  to  the 
ddurse ;  at  least  in  none  of  them  was 
tiiere  any  complaint  that  counsel  w^re 
teduded.  With  regard  to  counsel'  for 
Ae  prosecution,  they  never  made  any 
Mteihpt  to  exdte  the  passions  of  the  jury, 
dr  if  they  did,  it  was,  Of  course,  reprobated 
b^  th^  presiding  judge ;  so  that,  in  truth, 
dounsel  00  thii  other  side  cdiild  reply  to 
liothing.  For  Hii  own  part,  he  would 
htther  do  away  with  the  employnfient  of 
counsel  altogether,  ev^n  fbr  the  prosecu- 
tion, than  consent  tb  the  dmnge  proposed 
fti  the  bill,  which  the  hohJ  meniber  wished 
fo  introduce.  AHer  the  best  consider- 
ikioh  he  had  been  able  to  give  the  subject, 
He  fdt  convinced,  that'  no  good  would 
MuU  firond  the  extension  of  the  practice 
df  allowing  counsel  to  plead  for  defdnd- 
tetff.  On  the  contrahr,  he  bdieted  that 
ifaucB  idladiief  would^  enstre.    He  was 


therefore  ^irous,  thaft  the  riAe  should  be 
lefl  in  its  present  state ;  and  the  i^rounds 
upon  which  he  framed  the  conscientious 
and  impartial  opmfon  he  had  now  ex- 
pressed wer^— >tnat  neither  did  he  know 
any  practical  injustice  that  it  occasioned, 
nor  had  any  writer  upon  the  criminal  law^ 
of  EVigland,  with  whose  works  he  was 
flicquainted,  treated  the  present  system  as 
a  defect  in  that  law. 

Mr.  Denmttn  regretted,  that  he  had  not 
been  in  the  House  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  debate,  abd  that  he  had  consequently 
been  prevented  froin  hi^ari^g  the  speeches 
Which  had  been  delivered  in  the  cdurse  of 
it.  And  mbre  particularly  was  he*  sorry, 
that  he  haid  not  heard  the  speech  of  that 
learned  gentleman  who  had  brought  so 
much  reputation  with  him  into  the  House, 
a  reputation  the  growth  of  which  during 
that  learned  eentTeman's  practice  at  the' 
Irish  bar,  he  had  watchbd  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  upon  ho'  occasion  had  he  oeen' 
more  gratified  at  its  mcrease,  thaid  when, 
about  a  year  ago^  he  had  ffafned  so  much' 
honour  by  his  successful  exertiotis  in 
behalf  of  the  li&er^y  of  the  Subject  upon* 
a  state  prosecution.  It  was  somewhat 
singular  tnat  the  learned  gentleman  should' 
have  been  followed  irt  his  argument  by 
his  two  learned  friends  f  the  Attorney  and' 
Solicitor  OeneraH,  both  of  whbi^  Were 
probably  indebted  for  the  honours  they 
now  enjoyed  to  the  ability  tbey  had  dis- 
played in  defending  persons  who  were  the 
objects  of  prosecution  for  high  treason. 
He  had  thought,  that  his  learned  friends 
would,  in  their  speeches,  have  furnidied' 
donvindng  arguments  in  flavour  of  the' 
proposed  measure ;  but  he  could  not 
regret  that  they  had  not  done  so,  since 
their  own  examples  gave  a  much  more 
powerful  proof  of  the  efficacy  and  the 
necessity  of  the  aid  of  counsel  b^ing'  ex- 
tended tb  prisoners,  than  even  thdr  argu- 
ments could  have  afforded.  It  seemed, 
however,  that,  as  cases  of  treasdn  were 
excepted  from  the  general  practice,  this 
was  hdd  to  be  a  reason  why  counsd 
should  not  be'  allowed  in  otlier  criminal 
cases.  He  thought  that,  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  reasoning,  such  a  system 
was  far  from  respectful  to  the  judges  by 
whoifi  those  other  cases  were  to  be  tried. 
It  had  been  said  by  one  of  his  learned 
fViends,  that  persons  charged  with  felony 
should  not  be  allowed  to  defend  them- 
selves by  counsd,  because  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  that  tran- 
quillity abd  composure  with^which  such^ 
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trials  were  now  conducted.  He  thought 
his  learned  friend  had  forgotten  a  little 
the  practice  that  prevailed  in  the  courts 
where  such  trials  were  held  when  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  them.  He  (Mr. 
D.)»  on  the  contrary,  found,  that  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  warmth  was  ex- 
cited by  those  very  difficulties  which  the 
present  system  occasioned.  The  counsel 
for  a  prisoner  being  now  debarred  from 
any  opportunity  of  stating  directly  to  the 
jury  such  facts  and  arguments  as  the 
course  of  the  investigation  suggested, 
were  compelkd  to  do  so  by  means  of 
raising  objections  andj  disputing  points,  in 
which  they  introduced  the  observations 
\they  had  to  nnke  to  the  jury,  by  address- 
ing them  to  the  court.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  at  the  Irish  bar,  where  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  pursuing  this 
course,  but  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  that 
the  jud^e  said  to  him«-«  Sir,  are  you 
addressing  the  court  or  the  jury  V*  to 
which  the  counsel  replied — <*  I  am  ad- 
dressing the  court,  my  lord,  but  I  hope 
the  jury  will  hear  me."  Although,  there- 
fore, counsel  had  no  other  than  this 
circuitous  mode  of  discharging  what  they 
must  think  was  their  duty  to  their  clients, 
he  believed  they  did  so  with  no  lest 
warmth  than  if  they  were,  permitted  to 
address  themselves  directly  to  the  jury. 
The  object  on  both  sides  was  always  to 
obtain  a  verdict.  In  opening  a  case,  it 
was  true  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion seldom,  if  ever,  sought  to  state  any 
thing  more  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner 
than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  there 
seemed,  generally,  to  be  about  them  an 
air  of  reluctance  to  make  out  the  case 
against  him ;  but  he  denied  that  this  for- 
bearance  and  composure  continued  be- 
yond the  opening.  He  had  oflen  seen 
great  warmth  displayed  by  counsel  in 
trials  for  life  ana  death,  upon  points 
which,  to  mere  by-standers,  would  seem 
almost  indifferent.  The  preservation  of 
the  client  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
professional  reputation  on  the  other,  ex- 
cited them  to  efforts  which  were  totally 
incompatible  with  the  composure  they 
maintained  in  the  earner  stage  of  the  trial, 
and  which  had  been  so  much  insisted  on. 
The  question,  therefore,  deemed  to  be, 
whether  the  inconveniences  and  the  ob- 
vious injustice  of  the  present  system  should 
continue,  or  whether  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  chance 
in  a  contest  of  equal  talent,  by  which 
the  discussion  would  be  carri^  on  upon 


both  sides.  He  denied  the  supposition 
which  had  been  ventured  upon,  that  all 
the  talent  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
always  found  equally  divided ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  bar  would  be  materially  im- 
proved, if  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
jury  on  the  behalf  of  prisoners  were 
granted.— With  respect  to  the  objection 
on  the  ground  of  the  waste  of  time  which 
it  would  occasion  to  the  judges,  which 
had  not  been  put  very  strongly,  he  should 
not,  and  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  give 
any  other  answer,  than  that  if  there  waa 
time  for  execution,  there  ought  also  to  be 
time  for  investigating  fully  the  guilt  o^ 
the  [>arties  accused.  All  minor  <:onsider* 
at  ions  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  larger 
and  more  important  question  of  the  l^st 
mode  of  coming  at  the  truth.  [The  hon« 
and  learned  gentleman  here  hesitated  « 
few  moments,  and  apologized  to  the 
House,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  in 
town  only  a  few  hours,  and  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  discussion.  He  had 
risen,  raliier  from  his  anxiety  to  bear 
testimony  as  a  witness  on  this  subject^ 
than  to  address  to  the  House  the  ar^u* 
ments  which  might  be  urged  upon  it.] 
Presiding,  as  it  was  often  his  duty  to  do» 
in  one  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  criminal 
justice,  he  could  state  from  nersonat  ex- 
perience, that  it  would,  in  all  cases,  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  judge  to  be  addressed 
by  counsel  on  both  sides.  As  to  the 
judge  being  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
although  if  he  were  to  be  counsel  at  all  it 
was  better  that  he  should  be  so  on  that 
side,  yet  it  was  manifestly  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  the  judge,  and  oarticn- 
larly  with  that  laborious  one  or  taking 
down  the  evidence,  and  seeing  that  the 
facts  alleged  were  duly  proved.  The 
matters  which  it  would  be  the  province  of 
a  counsel  to  state,  would  be  rather  for  the 
eonsideration  of  the  jury  than  of  the 
judge,  who  would  have  to  leave  the  con- 
sideration to  them.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  for  a  judge  to  act  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  unless  he  should  take 
such  a  view  of  the  case,  as  an  able  advo- 
cate retained  for  the  prisoner  would  take ; 
and  this  it  wai  obviously  impossible  for  a 
judge  to  do.— Nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  meet  propositions  like  that  now 
before  the  House  with  an  assertion,  that 
the  existing  practice  was  found  to  go  on 
well :  but,  in  the  present  instance,  to  say 
this  was  to  say  uothine ;  for  the  course 
recommended  to  be  aik^pted  had  not  yet 
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been  tried*  There  had  been  do  experience 
of  its  utefulDeM;  but  the  principle  was 
undeniable.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater 
injustice  than  to  cm  upon  a  derendant 
at  the  bar,  in  a  season  of  great  agiution 
and  alarm,  for  his  defence,  when  it  was 
dear,  that  all  the  preparatiops  he  could 
have  been  enabled  to  oiake  for  that  de- 
fence must  have  been  made  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  facU 
which  would  be  proved  against  him*  An^ 
man  must  be  less  able  to  set  forth  his 
defence  (if  he  were  at  all  competent  to 
the  task)  at  such  a  moment  than  at  apy 
other ;  and  he  (Mr.  D.)  was  at  a  loss  to 
£ues8  upon  what  ground  it  could  be 
argued,  that,  under  such  disadvantages, 
a  man  ouffht  in  fairness  to  be  deprived  of 
the  aid  of  counsel,  while  it  was  possessed 
by  the  prosecutor^  who  stood  so  much 
less  in  need  of  it.  Suppose  a  prisoner, 
capitally  indicted,  should  be  mute,  or 
lunatic,  or  an  idiot,  upon  what  grounds 
ought  he  to  be  deprivea  of  that  aid  which 
was  afforded  to  persons  charged  with 
much  smaller  o&nces  i  Was  it  not  more 
fair  that  a  man  ^oidd  not  be  called  upon 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situa* 
tioD,  under  all  the  agitation  which  must 
attend  the  knowledge  that  his  life  was  at 
stake  I  Was  it  not  more  reasonable  that 
the  task  of  meetbg  such  difficulties  should 
be  intrusted  to  one  who  was  animated 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  in  the 
performance  of  a  useful  and  honourable 
duty  ?  He  knew  it  was  the  practice  to 
indulge  very  much  in  common-place 
eulogiums  on  the  tenderness  and  humanity 
of  the  laws  of  England  towards  prisoners ; 
but,  he  did  not  see  that  they  applied  to 
this  part  of  the  jurbprudence.  A  few 
years  ago  prisoners  were  not  allowed 
counsel  at  all,  and  were  compelled  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  if  they  were 
cross-examined  at  aU,  by  themselves. 
Tfaey  could  not  even  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  to  argue  a  pobt  of  law,  unless 
they  first  took  uie  objection,  isnorant  aa 
thev  must  necessarily  be  of  su^-subjects, 
tffkd  the  jud^  saw  fit  to  order  an  argu- 
ipifi)tjuDon  It.  Let  them  not,  then^  be 
told  of  the  tenderness  of  the  law,  nor 
that  the  certainty  of  the  prisoner*s  guilt 
was  such,  that  the  assistance  of  an  advo* 
cate  would  lessen  the  chances  thev  at 
present  had  -of  escaping.  It  would  be 
easy  to  quote  cases  .in  ^ch  innocent 
persons  had  been  convicted.  Perhaps 
that  of  Elizabeth  Canning  was  the  mont 
i;emarkat>le.    She  accusfd  .a  gipijt  and 


another  woman  of  having  carried  hecAway 
and  confined  and  ill  treated  her.  They 
were  tried  for  the  offence ;  they  hsid  no 
counsel ;  were  capitally  convicted  and 
ordered  for  execution,  but  were  after- 
wards respited.  A  ^at  degree  of  popu- 
lar feeling  was  excited  on  both  siaes. 
Elizabeth  Canning  .was  afterwards  tried 
for  perjury  ;  she  had  counsel,  but  she  was 
found  cjuilty  and  transported.  Here,  then, 
was  an  mstance  in  which  an  innocent  party, 
having  no  defender,  was  found  guilty,  and 
where,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  counsel 
for  the  defence,  the  guilty  party  was  con- 
victed. He  might  appeal  to  honourable 
gentlemen  present  for  the  particulars  of 
cases  which  had  occurred  within  the  last 
two  years,  in  which  persons  had  been 
convicted  whose  innocence  had  afterwards 
been  made  apparent.  In  October  last, 
two  men  were  convicted  of  a  highway 
robbery,  who  were  proved  afterwards  to 
have  been  wholly  unconnected  with  die 
crime  thev  were  charged  to  have  com* 
mitted.  In  that  case,  the  right  hon.  th0 
secretary  of  state  ordered,  not  merdv  a 
commutation  of  their  sentence,  but  had 
relieved  them  from  all  the  consequencet 
of  their  conviction,  and  granted  them  a 
free  pardon.  How  often  aimilar  circum- 
stances might  have  occurred  which  had 
not  terminated  so  fortunately,  no  man 
could  say.  The  Questions  to  be  tried,  it 
should  l>e  remembered,  were  not  alwaya 
merely  of  ay  or  no ;  but  frequently  some 
of  the  nicest  speculadona  (temporary  de- 
ransement  for  example)  were  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  It  had 
been  said  by  his  learned  fnend,  the  at* 
tomey-ffeneral,  th^t  if  any  exaffgeradon 
should  be  made  by  counsel,  the  judge 
never  failed  to  recdfy  it  to  the  jury. 
Why,  for  what  other  purpose  did  the 
judge  sit  i  To  suppose  that  he  would 
hear  any  such  statements  without  carefully 
poiodng  out  their  inaccuracy,  would  be 
to  libel  the  judges,  and  to  cast  upa0 
them  an  imputation  which  the  whole  of 
their  demeanour  contradicted.  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  it  to  be  his  firm  con* 
viction,  that  every  honest  magistrate, 
every  righteous  juage,  would  be  glad  to 
hear  counsel  on  boUi  sides  state  to  the 
jury  the  facta  upon  which  they  were 
called  on  to  pronounce;  and,  tor  thia 
reason  it  was,  that  he  ^ould  give  the 
motion  his  ibost  cordial  support. 

Mr.  i2.  Mariin,  said,  that  if  one  case 

I^ould  be  quoted  of  an  innocent  man  hav- 
ing be^  condemnffdi  wpndng  a  counsel, 
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who  woiiM  have  been  acquitted  bad  be 
bad  a  eorartMl^  he  thought  that  cuite 
woifld  be  stffieient  to  justiry  the  Houfte  in 
hisw  iUoiring  prSaoners  ta  haveoocMel. 
It  was  of  uie  laM  httpoirtaifce  Aiat  no 
kmooettt  min  shouM  buffer.  The  hod. 
menibef  tbed  refeh'ed  to  Uie  welUkooWn 
IMe  of  ^  two  Peitetfat,  and  d6ntei]N)ed 
that  th€(  ref^eaited  TisHar  t^eri^aa  made 
to  the  baaket,  whom  be  aeke^  to  lend 
Mm  frtoney  on  Mr.  Adair's  b^od,  as 
W«n  as  the  asfterctod  of  lilrs.  Rudd, 
ihai  ifhe  bad  ^iven  h\ttk  tbe  bond^  Were 
ptfotffs  ef  his  nUKHcencef;  and  that  an 
#6tite  tm^Mk  would  have  known  how 
to  expfem  the  eirtiumstance  of  his  Seeing; 
bcf  knew  it  wats  Mr;  Adallt*#  signature,  so 
moAi  to  hia  adranCage,  that  he  W6iild  hate 
b(Sen  aic^uitted.  Her^i  then,  Was  a  ease, 
lit  whtob,  if  the  prisdner  bad  bad  t^  conn-* 
Mri  be  would  bare  been  acqeitfed*  He 
bad  ^e  whole  panieiilsrs  of  this  ease  in 
a  ibagaatine  which  be  had  in  bis  poeketby 
ehance>  and  Which  was  a*  good  authority 
as^  any  laW  bok>b  wbatev^r^  Then,  as  to 
tfierjndge  being  counsel  fb)r  t1^  pt1so6er, 
fce  w^uld  remiod  the  KoMe  of  the  tnan 
1I4M'  bsd  cecAutitted  a  tecn^der  'vh  the  lobby 
tff  that  tlMneL  He  meahVI  BellbighaiiH 
^JMavits  weri'  made,  tfiat  this  man  bad 
l«sn  fnsatte  tor  a  kong  tiuim ;  ande^dence 
was  o^red  t(^  pro^  k  if  the  fdal  were 
anly  postponed  to  sottue  hiter  day,  but  a 
day  befiyre  the  comntiBsi^w  eipired ;  and 
thM  dday  waai^efbsisdc  *  Here  w^  a  case, 
dien^  ki>  wMoA^  baviAs|  only  the  judge  as 
Ms  cenoseK  th<e  muMeretr  wais  moidered* 
l4e  remenfibet'et  a  ease,  in  which  ^r  W. 
Oarfow  hatting  to  try  a  man  this  itian  a^ed 
fo  bate  bis  trial  postponed  for  a  few  heurs 
till'  be  eeuld  bare  a  witness  fVom  Londeh. 
The  ji^^  atfked  him,  why  he^  want^  hii^ 
.  ft4al  postponed  f  The  man  replied,'  £hat 
*  the'  witHeis  Would  give  bita  a  ^d  oba^ 
Meter.''  The  judge  8eid>  <»  Iwiligiveyoti 
e^edit  for  a  goodebaratftet^  and  pt^eed 
sw  try  yi>«.'*  He  did  so>  charged  tfae  ju^ 
i^  ibid  tibe  man  gnHty,  and^y  aequftt^ 
hhtf.  He  ( Mr.  M« )  had  aftetwarda  seen  the 
man  who  was  tooome(Wmi'Londen,and  he 
dftf  give  the  accused  pemonan'extetlent 
ebaractef.  The  bon.  membef  then  eon;^ 
tended,  that  he  had  brought  fbrward  ctoe^ 
«f  inn<)iderit  persons' whd  mfight  hav^  been 
aeqbitted,  bad  they  been  sdlowed  ta  hai^ 
eeunsel ;'  abdbehad'slieWti  that  the  jud^ 
couM  not'  be  consid^i^ed  as,  in  fact,  the 
edunsel  for'the  i^rison^.  These  were  the 
reasons  wby  be  rtionklgive  bis  totefbif 


gentlettren  epjpmHe  would  allow  the  bill 
td  be  broU||bt  in,  that  it  might  receive  a  futt 
and  ftih'  diScuSsiMi; 

Tbe  Hoisie  then  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion f6r  lelve  to  brine  in  the'  blU^  when 
tbefe  appeared?  Ayes  50;  Noes  80; 
Majority  30. 

tAsi  qfihe  Minority* 

Allen,  J.  H.  Maberlj,  W.  I^ 

AUborp,  vis.  Macdouald,  J.. 
Bennet,  hon,  H.  G.        A^ackintosh,  sir  J, 

Bemal,  R.  Martio,  J. 

Birch,  J.  Martin,  R. 

Buxton,  t.  F.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Cslcrafi,  J.  Mildmay,  P.  St;  J6lm 

Gairert,  C.  Normanl^,  li^c. 

Gradockv  S.  Pahner,.C.  F. 

Daviss^  T.  H.  Pamell,  Sir  H. 

Densaan,  T^  PoWlett,  bon.  W. 

Pownie,  B.  Portman,  £.  R 

Dundas,  hon.  T.  Pme,  P. 

^Tans,W.  Biceyl'.  S. 

Fleming,  J,  S.  Kidley,  sir  M.  W, 

Forbes,  sir  C.  Robinson,  sir  6. 

Grenfbll',  P.  Runibold;  C.  £. 

HaldimaBd,  W.  Sefton,  earl  of 

Hobhoase^  J.  C.  Wharton,  J. 

HonyWood^  W.  P.  Wkitbread,  S.  C; 

Hune,  J.  Wil9on,sirR»      . 

James,  W.  Wilson  T, 

Jervoise,  6.  P.  Wood,  M. 
Kennedy,  t.*".  ^„ 

leader,  W.  fellers. 

lenndrd,  T.  B«  Lamb,  hon.  6. 

Maberly,  J.  lAisHington,  S. 

Kzt^Kbitntto^  ANi>  PuncHAsE  or  tnt 
LAi^^^TATt.}  Mr.  MMsrty  roto,-  to  miaike 
bis  i^omiHed  motion.  The  bon.  gentle- 
man saidy  that  be  would  briefly  state  how 
lM  law  in  respebt  of  the  land-tax  stood 
at  present  In  the  4tb  ol*  William  Srd 
ah  act'  passed,  b^'  Which  the  land  waa^ 
ehar^ed  With  4sl  m  tlie  pound ;  and  a  si- 
niilair  tak  was  iin^osedon  personal  estatSes,' 
l^ensions^  and  office.  This  act  was  par- 
sed annually,  and  lio  continued  to  be  pas-^ 
ifed  until  March  1799,  whfen  Mi'.  Pitt 
tbought  it  ei^pedient  no  longer  to  bring  it 
on  as  m  annual  measulre»  charging^  (bur 
shiHin^  in  the  pound  on  land,  but  ta 
make  it  a  ((erpetdal  chafge  upon  the  liind 
i^erving,of  tbeold  adt,  that  part  which 
regarded  f^Iabes^  pensions,  and  peiisooaF 
[iix>perty.  In  reject  td  these  the  change 
was  Continued  by  an  annual  act.  The  act^ 
df  1799  tteing^by'wbat  he  considered  » 
ibbst  iniquitous  determinatidn,  declinred  to 
be  perpetuid;  it  was  of  jcoUrse  necessary^ 
fb^  Mr.  Pitt  to  state  what  his  reasons  were 
for  taking auch'aeourseas he  pursued  onf 
tbal  eoeariott.    Being  i^petual^  it  war 
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clearly  impos^Ue  t^aj;  t^land^  bterest 
could  ever  expect  aoy  rejief  frono^  or  a  di« 
miniition  of,  the  tax.  The, act  provide^* 
t)ia^  ^he  actual  owners  of  estates  desiring 
tg  redeenqi,  should  have,  th^  preference 
pver  other  parties ;  and  th^t  those  so  eq- 
titled  in  preference  should  have  tjiifi  pri- 
yilege  or  bonus— -that  if  they  purchtised 
S/*  per  annum  annuities,  they  should 
transfer  only  3/.  6«.  in  the  three  per  cent^, 
%  6f.  being  but  one-tenth  ipaore  than  the 
amount  of  the  redeemed  stock  which  they 
w^re  to  receive.  Other  parties,  npt  being 
io  entitled  in  preference,  were  tp  transfer 
SLl2s,m  the  3  per  cents,  being  in  the 
proportion  of* but  one  fifth  more  than 
what  they  were  to  receive ;  namely,  an 
annuity  of  3/.  So  the  law  was  continued 
by  the  37th  George  3rd,  and  other  sub- 
sequent acts,  up  to  the  4l6t  and  42nd  Geo. 
3rd.  By  the  42nd  Geo.  3rd,  the  proyi- 
aioni  01  tlie  yarious  preceding  statutes 
were,  with  certain  exceptions  only,  re- 
pealed. It  conferred  large  and  extensive 
powers  on  those  whp  might  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  proposed  transfer.  Es- 
tates, though  under  limitations,  might  be 
sold ;  lands  might  be  enfranchised ;  money 
be  taken  up  on  mortgage ;  and  many  fii- 
cilities  were  extended  to  corporations, 
and  companies  possessing  landed  estates 
for  the  purchase  of  this  land-lax.  That 
act  also  entailed  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense in  the  collection  of  ^he  r^yenu^  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  und^r  it ;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  expense  still  con- 
tinued. The  ta^  itself  had  been  sol4  to 
the  amount  of  about  700,000/.  a  year:  so 
that  1,200,000/.  still  remained  unsold; 
and  yet  the  country  stood  a^  the  same 
expense  it  would  do  if  the  whole  amount 
had  been  disjposed  of.  The  present  charge 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  what  it  was 
in  th^  aggregate,  somewhere  between 
27,000(.  and  28,00pA.;  bpt  he  was  con- 
yinced  that  it  was  very  nearly  60,000fc 
a-year.  He  would  now  beg  tp  ask  why 
this  tax  ha4  not  been  all  so|d,  and  the 
stock  transferred  i  The.  ref^on  m^$  very 
obvious.  The  nature  of  the  last  ^cts 
which  bad  been  passed  on  the  subipct  was 
such,  that  they  defeated  the  whole  inteq- 
don  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill.  In  the  firotplaqe, 
the  42nd  George  3rd|  did  not  pqt  the 
stranger  upon  the  saime  relative  footing 
with  respect  to  the  owner,  which  h^  stood 
on  in  the  original  epactmf  nt^  The  re^j^t 
of  the  toti^  operi|tiona  of  the  several 
acta  h^  been  this.  Xh^tf  had  bi^en^  sold 
of  tlfo  190^  IQOfiipQLf  fyf  w^k^  gbjr^Q- 


ment  M  gpt  between  ^OOOJOOOl,^  indt 
25,000,000/,  of  roon^y;  the  t»\^  price, 
i^pon  an  average,  having  be^n  about  66/* 
i|\  money,  for,  eyery  3/.  of  land-tax  that 
had  b^en  redeepae^.  It  was  because  ha 
fielt  anxious  tl)a(  they  should  get  out,  ae. 
sopQ  9S  possjble»  of  the  injudicious  CQt^rae 
Vbich  |hey  h^^  been  pursuing,  that  he 
wished  this  subject  to  go  to  a  Qommi^tee. 
The  plan  was  quit  useless,  if  it  waa  to  re^ 
tp^in  inoperative ;  and  yet  most  inopera- 
tive it  would  seem  to  be ;  for,  in  the  year 
18239  the  church  and  corporation  eean* 
missipners  had  redeemed  353/.  only ;  and 
their  expenses  in  the  transactions  amount-^ 
ed  to  2,200/.  He  mighi  be  told*  perhaps, 
that  since  the  discussion  of  last  year,  the 
sort  of  collection  that  he  complained  of 
was  put  an  ^nd  to.  He  did  not  know  wbe<« 
ther  he  was  rightly  informed  or  not ;  but, 
as  at  present  advised,  the  commission  m 
question  he  understood  to  have  en  a  be 
most  expensive  one.  Their  expensea  had 
been  about  3,000t  a  year,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  tax  redeemed  under  their  opera-, 
tion  had  bee|i  80,802A  The  House  would 
agree  with  him  that,  as  things  stood  id  tkia 
situation,  some  course  or  other  was  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted,  which  might  extricate 
them  from  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
matter  was  apparently  ipvoWed.  They 
should  either  repeal  the  original  plan,  or 
make  it  inoperative  and  effioaeiou0.  £lut> 
how  could  it  be  repealed  ^  since  it  was  pro- 
mulgated in  171)8,  the  proprietors  of  lands 
and  strangers  had  purchased  about  one- 
third  of  the  tax.  If,  therefore,  parlia- 
ment were  now  to  repeal  the  existing  pern 
petual  act,  and  make  it  an  annual  one,  as 
formerly,  they  would  be  doing  the  great* 
est  injuatice  to  those  who  had  already 
purchased*  If^  on  the  other  band,  they 
went  on  to  give  the  measure  full  efibct, 
they  would  be  doing  tbo  greatest  benefit 
to  thiB  country,  particularly  if  they  pro^ 
ceeded  ^|  the  present  moment.  For,  let 
not  the  House  be  run  away  with  by  what 
ha4  been  more  than  once  urged:  to  them-r*. 
that  the  thing  should  not  be  done  now, 
but  le^  to  be  made  ayajltible  at  a  time  of 
di^icujty  or  distress.  If  tbey  were  to  salt 
the  remainder  of  this  tax  at  the  present: 
price  of  i^ock,  they  would  sooft  pereeiva 
that  the  public  would  thereby  be  ptit  in. 
poBsesaipn  of  nine  or  tan  miUiona  mora 
than  if  they  were  to  edl  ati  tJtoaamepricea 
4t  which  tne  previous  apouilieshaa been 
soM*  If  the  alterations  of.  the  oaettture 
which  h^  hoped  to  propose  In.a  coaaiQittee 
i  sMo«|14  be  «laptea  Md  the  ^0JmamsMi: 
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l*e  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  produce 
to  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt, 
the  greatest  imagmable  advantage  must 
accrue  to  the  country.  It  would  be  ob- 
vious to  all  who  heard  him  that,  if  thirty 
or  forty  millions  of  money  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  reduction  of  that  debt, 
the  credit  of  the  country  would  rise  so 
high,  that  the  interest  of  the  S  per  cents 
might  very  possibly  be  reduced  to  2|  per 
cent.  Now,  no  object  could  be  proposed 
for  the  application  of  whatever  produce 
the  measure  he  suggested  might  yield,  that 
was  so  legitimate  as  the  reduction  of  the  ' 
unfunded  debt*  The  amount  of  that  debt  \ 
he  believed  to  be  about  36,000,00(M.  Sup- 
pose his  suggestions  acceded  to;  and  that 
the  present  tranquillity  of  the  world,  in  ! 
which  he  so  heartily  rejoiced,  should  be  ', 
unfortunately  disturbed.  Suppose  a  war 
were  to  bresK  out,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Excheauer  would  find  himself  in  this  situa- 1 
lion — the  unfunded  debt  would  be  re- ' 
deemed ;  the  money  market  ver^  clear ;  I 
the  price  of  government  securitiea  pro-  | 
portionable;  and  tlie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  would  have  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  war  for  two  years,  without 
being  compelled  to  make  any  extraordi- 
nary call  on  the  public  If  the  House 
should  grant  him  the  committee,  and  the 
committee,  adopting  his  view  of  the  mat- 
tor,  should  recommend  the  sale  of  the  re- 
maining tax,  and  .the  application  of  the 
mon^  produce  to  the  reouction  of  debt, 
woula  not  these,  he  desired  to  ask,  be  points 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  parliament  f 
And  was  it  not  most  probable,  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  interest  of  the  3  per  cents 
would  be  diminished  to  at  least  24  per 
cent?  He  knew  of  no  mode  by  which  the 
House  could  so  readily  obtain  the  bene- 
fit that  was  so  much  desired,  as  by  this. 
In  1819,  it  was  said,  that  adequately  to 
sustain  its  credit,  the  country  must  have 
a  sinking  fund  of  five  millions.  But,  how 
could  public  credit  be  more  efiectually  up- 
held, toan  by  clearing  the  money  market 
of  this  unfunded  del^,  and  by  effecting 
the  reduction  of  the  S  per  cents  i  The 
House  had  already  seen  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  similar  reductions ;  for, 
as  it  had  been  well  observed  by  the  noble 
member  for  Northamptonshire,  by  those 
reductions  of  .a  recent  date»  the  country 
had  really  made  a  nominal  capital,  amount- 
ing to  50  millions,  or  a  money  capital  of 
45  millions ;  the  difference  between  -the 
two  being  in  fact  equal  only  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  price  and  par. 


The  hon.  gentleman,  after  expressing  his 
intention  to  defer  any  further  details  un- 
til the  matter  should  come  on  in  a  com« 
mittee,  concluded  by  moving,  <<  That  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  take  in* 
to  consideration  the  various  acts  relative 
to  the  redemption  and  purchase  of  the 
land  tax,  and  to  report  to  the-  House  the 
alterations  necessary  to  be  made  in  order 
to  increase  the  sale  expeditiously  as  for 
money,  and  to  apply  the  amount  to  the 
reduction  of  unfunded  debt.*' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  when  the  hon.  member  had  before 
brought  forward  his  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  in  the  shape  of  a  motion  for  a 
committee,  but  in  the  form  of  substantive 
resolutions,  he  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  oppose  those  resolutions,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  founded  in  no  sound 
reason.  On  reconsidering  the  subject,  he 
saw  no  cause  to  alter  his  opinion ;  and, 
he  thought,  if  he  consented  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  would  only  end  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  as  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that 
the  saneuine  views  of  the  hon.  member, 
to  which  he  seemed  so  closely  attached, 
though  he  had  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  the  House,  would  be,  in  any  degree, 
realized.  As  to  the  original  measure  for  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  if  it  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  any  other  shape,  or  with  any  other 
view  than  the  one  with  which  it  was  pro- 
posed at  the  time,  he  should  have  felt  it 
to  be  -very  objectionable,  to  make  per- 
petual a  tax  which  had  never  been  con- 
sidered as  other  than  transitory.  Neither 
was  there  any  other  advantage  in  the  mea- 
sure than  the  specific  operation  at  the 
time  in  raising  the  funds  which  were  as 
low  as  47,  and  thus  enabling  the  minister 
to  borrow  money  on  better  terms.  The 
measure,  in  point  of  fact,  though  called 
a  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  was  no  such 
thing.  The  land-tax  was  not  swept  away ; 
for  though  the  tax  might  not  be  paid  to 
the  state,  it  was  paid  to  an  individual. 
For  Instance,  if  a  man  who  was  tenant  for 
life  of  an  estate,  purchased  the  land-tax 
from  the  public,  though  during  his  life 
the  tax  might  be  said  to  be  extinguished ; 
yet,  aftier  his  death  it  remained  a  burthen 
upon  the  state,  payable  by  the  remainder- 
man to  the  purchaser's  representatives. 
H(6  did  not  Icnow  what  inducement  the 
hon.  member  proposed  to  hold  out  to  a&»' 
celerate  tbe  prosress  of  the  redemption,' 
but  he  was  so  tar  not  indisposed  to  meet 
hii  yiewsy  as  not  to  be  prepared  absolutely 
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Wmi¥%  Uiiu  hcf  would  not  Telax  the  tennt 
•ti  nldl^  the  l«nd  MX  was  nok  offin«d  for 
i4le;  biit  lie  sAw  no  admittage  whatever 
hk  holding  out  additional  inducements  to 
net^onB  not  connected  with  the  land  10 
buy  up  the  tax.  For  thn  reason,  he  should 
not  acquiesce  In  the  motion  for  a  coni<>' 
tfdttfee;  but,  If  the  hon.  gentleman  wished 
tO'brikig  in  a  bill,  bearing  on  the  face  of 
it  Irii'plan,  and  containing  no  dndue  ad» 
flintage  to  purchasers  not  connected  with 
tiielakid,  he  should  not  object  to  the  in* 
tr<Moction  of  it.  As  fot  the  expense  of 
the'  establi^ment,  which  had  been  re- 
dUMl,  he  beg^  to  state,  that  theredue* 
tion  had  not  taken  place  in  conseduence  of 
tb^  hon.  gentlein^D's  motion.  Tiie  super- 
intendence wait  transfert^  to  the  Trea* 
attry;  and  the  detail  of  the  business  to  the 
^kf-oflice. 

Mr;  MakdtwAAt  he  should  support  the 
mMton  fdr  a  ddmdiittee,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose df  atheudlng'the  acts  fbr  the  redemp- 
thNi  of  the  land-tat,  but  to  put  an  end  to 
tlien'  ahogetber.  The  plan  was  worse 
tttan  ilhisorf;  it  was  iftfsch^voos.  As 
lAf  W.  Pulteney  had  said,  it  went  to  plant 
a*  l^^r^ual  irredeemable  annuity,  at  fire 
per  ident,  on  the  country.  If  they  supposed 
tlMf  ulitole  two  millions  of  the  land-tax 
hid  been  refdeetded,  M  millions  would 
iMtTe  becte  ettiiij|uiUied,  and  the  eibct 
wOnM  baf  ^  b^fto,  that  a  redeetliable  an«- 
DfAiy  4t  two  mtllions  Would  have  been 
eXtlttgoishedi  and  a  perpetual  irredeem« 
able  annuity  <]t  the  same  amount  created. 
If,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  S  per 
cents  were  reduced  to  d  t>er  cents,  all  the 
diforence  between  the  full  and  the  reduced 
annuity  on  the  amotmt  of  the  tax  redeemed 
would  be  lost  to  the  puMlc.  It  would  be^ 
therefbre,  molBt  impolitic  to  sell  the  land- 
Uut  to  buy  up  the  unfunded  debt  3  because 
tke  Interest  on  this  debt  might  be  reduced, 
but  the  land-tax  when  sold  would  be  irre-» 
de^lMble  and  irredueible^  The  whote- 
aystedi  was  at  once  illusory  and  mi»« 
oMe^oul,  being  the  "mere  nominal  transfer 
of  fl  debtor  and  creditor  account,  which 
hft'  tM  parties  it  affected  to  relieve  in  the 
aeflMf  conditloi^  they  were  in  before. 

lSr«  H^hni  thotij{ht  his  hon«  friend  did 
noi  do  jtfstioe  to  the  plad  for  the  redemp^ 
tM  eT  the  la^d-tax«,  fot'  if  tkere  #its  an 
Imfeettttble  wutakf  of  51.  criiaced,  iup* 
poaej  h^  1799,  wli&  the  meastrfe  com< 
nlMded,  there  was  extinguished  at  the 
«*ttleUW6  an  anno^y  of  0^.,  ^d'altthe^ 
dBAri^iee  between  iSie  €/:  and  the  BL  Ujr 


have  "been  saved  to  the  country,  ^either 
was  it  to  be  kept  out  of  sights  that  there 
were  sixteen  collectors  of  the  lacHJUtsx  at 
70(Mi  a  year  each,  who,  wkh  the  rest  of 
the  expense  of  collection,  would  be  dis* 
pensed  with,  if  the  redemption  of  the  tax 
were  effectedi  All  that  his  hoo.  firiend' 
wonted  was^  to  go  into  a  committee,  to 
see  whether  the  plan  was  practicable. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  this  tax  might  not' 
be  sold  like  grouod-rents  on  an  estate^ 
and  the  expense  of  colteotion  be  thur 
sated. 

Mr.  Miiberiy  replied.  He  said«  lie  had 
abstained  from  gorog  at  any  length  into 
die  deta9s  of  this  sifiject,  because  he  had' 
expected  that  the'  committee  would  noC' 
have  been  refused.  However,  since  thef* 
right  hon.  gentleman  #ould  not  go  the 
length  he  had  expected,  he  would  be  con-( 
tented  to  take  hi#  proposition  respectkig 
the  hitrodu«tion  of  a  bill ;  but  he  did  hope^ 
that  if  legal  dMBculties  should  occur  iw 
its  formation,  the  right  hon.  genUemaiT 
would  allow  that  legal  assistance  and  ad-< 
tice  which  he  had  in  his  poWer.  Ho' 
would  bring  in  the  bill ;  but,  in  »m8ttec^ 
of  such  weight  and  importance,  he  did 
hope  fi>i^  the  indulgence  of  the  Houses 
Under  the  circumstance  of  his  acceptintf^ 
the  right  bon.  gentleman^  offinr,  hewouA 
not,  of  course,  press  hi^  motion  itetherf 

The  moUon  was  then  wilhdriiwn; 

I'ooiR  tir  ScfOtLAND  RaLfXt  Bflt.} 
Mr.  Keimedjf  was  about  to  move  fbr  leave# 
pursuant  to  the  notice,  to  bring  in  a  bfll' 
«'  to  regulate  the  HeUef  granted  to  tiM* 
Poor  in  Seothmd,"  wheft 

The  Chancellor  ofih€  Exchtquet  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  t^ie  hon.  membef 
would  have  the  goodnesif  (d  postpone  it^ 
to  some  other  dajr^  at  he  htfd  a  oaeasuro' 
which  was  of  eonSidenible  importance  to 
introduce;  he  meant  the  statement  re^ 
specthig  the  new  dtliies  on  beer,  which 
had  been  put  off  from  day  to  da/for  somer 
time^  ' 

Mr.  JftetmedyB^^i  he  had  every  cBspo*' 
sition  to  give  way  to  the  right  hon.  ^n«< 
tlem^n,  but  he  hoped  that^  as  he  expected 
no  opposition  to  bis  meiksore,  tlfe  Houstf  ^ 
would  give  him  leave^to  introduce  it  ai' 
pesenti  and  at  a  future  sti^e  he  wOQldl' 
go  fato  an  exphmatibn  of  its  merits  i  th6' 
Mfo.  member  tlbn  made  his  metittti  end 
it  was  put  from  die  chah*,  when     ' 

The  LoriMwxaie  said,  he  was  pieced 
in  flOA  awkward  situation.    *th&  bill,  hsr 


ttO'ti««hty  ii«.y«MsHMthfft  iiiM  Wbrfd  iindh^oedi  went  to  alter  tbe^i^hole  fMW 
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of  the  lairt  respecting  the  poor  In  Scot- 
lend,  and  jet  Ihe  bon.  geotlennan  bad  in* 
troduced  it,  witbout  any  openiog  ttate- 
iment  at  twelve  o'^ock  at  nigbt*  It  was 
in»poMible  for  him  dow  to  intrude  on  the 
time  oC  iha  House.  All  he  could  say 
iras>  that  be  must  reserve  bimseif  for  a 
future  occasios*  The  people  of  Scotland 
«VOuld  appreciate  the  manQev  in  which 
the  bill  hi^i  been  brought  in* 

,  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  if  he  had  ex* 
pect^d  the  hostilitj.  of  the  learned  Jord  to 
the  measurct  he  would  have  stated  bis 
v<e#s  with  respect  to  it ;  but  the  learned 
lord  must  have  obferved»  that  the  course^ 
which  be  bad  poiaiiedt  was  ao  anoicable. 
Qiie»  and  wtith..  a  diM>ositioB  to  aoconmo- 
date  the  IfiHise*  He  eould  not,  there- 
for^, aecount  for  the  tone  of  the  leamed* 
lord  and  the  tpne  of  bis.  remark* 

•  The  LordAdwK^te  said,  that,  his  re- 
ipiirks  were  not  intended  in  an  ofBsnsiTe 
s^nse  to  the  bonrgentlc^maiia  but  be  oonld 
i>ot  but  express  his  surprise  and  regret 
tbat  such  an  important  measure  should  be 
thus  introduced* 
Loave  was  given  to*  bring  in  the  bill.-    • 

.  Bftvit  Duties.]  The  House  having 
Msplved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Beer  Duties  acts^ 

.  The  ChanceUar  i^  ihe  Exchequer  jaid, 
4h|it  at  itM  late  ho^  hsi  should  he\  it  bis 
duty  to  put  bis  observations  into  as  short 
arcempaM  as  possible ;  but  still  be  feared 
t^t  be  should  have  to  trespass  on  the 
attention  of  tbeoonumttee  longer  than  he 
could  wish  at  such  an  hour.  The  sub* 
iect  of  the  beer  duties  was  ope  which  had- 
been  postponed  for  some  timer  and  it  v^ns 
important  to  the  country  that  the  know- 
l^dse  of  the  intentions  of  government 
with  respqct  to  them  should  not  be.  longer - 
delayed.  The  propositions  which  be 
should  that  night  submit  would  relate; 
fiolt  t^  fbit  duty  on  beer;  nei^t  to  the. 
i^^JApals  whp  manufkctured  it;  and 
thirdly,  to  tbo^  by  whom  it  was  sold. 
'When,  in  fa  early  part  of  this  sessioui  an 
)u>o... member  (Mr.  Maberly)  bad  pro- 
poseity  that  the  duties  on  beer  sboula  be 
uansferred.to  the  malt,  he  bad  felt  an 
objection  to  the  measare» .  b^ause  he, 
thought  at  the  time,  and  his  opinion  bad 
not  yet  been  altered  upon  the  pointy  tbatl 
such  a  plan  would  be  only  transferring 
^elbiirtneo  from  one  dass  bi^  pecsons  to 
another,  which  he  could  not  diio^  ad- 
visable. ,  But^  at  the  .lame  time»,  be  waa 
not  insensible  pf^  tifi  objection*  to  the. 
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state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  beer  under  particular  eircumstanoes  s 
he  bad,  therefore,  given  the  subject  bia 
most  serious  attention,  and  had  consider- 
edy  whether  an  improvement  might  not 
be  made  in  the  law,  by  such  arrangemente 
in  the  scale  of  duties,  as  might  not  only 
fiuiilitate  the  sale,  but  at  the  same  dmo 
secure  to  the  ^public— be  meant  that  por- 
tioB  of  the  public  which  were  the  priddpal 
consumers  of  beer— >sucb  equality  as  would 
answer  the  obiect  which  the  bon.  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon  bad  had  in  view  bj  bia 
motion.  Any  plan  of  this  kind,  consider- 
iog  bow  tEe  law  stood,  would  not  be  with- 
oat  its  difficulties.  He  would  first  en« 
deavomr  tet  explain  what  the  nature  of  the 
law  was  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  beer. 
There  were  three  sorts  of  beer  wliicli> 
might  be  sold  under  the  existing  law, 
and  which  were  liable  te  three  dlArent 
descriptions  of  duly.  In  the  first  pbce  ' 
thefe  was  a  duty  of  2i«  per  barrel  on 
beer  which  could  net  be  sold  at  a  biffhep 
price  than  16««;  there  was  a  duty  of  5#. 
per  barrel  on  an^  intermediate  quality  of 
beer,  not  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  22s. ; 
and  on  all  beer  sold  at  a  higher  price  than 
22«.  there  was  a  duty  of  10^.  per  birreL 
The  intermediate  quality  of  beer  was  au- 
thoriaed  to  be  brewed  and  sold,  by  an  act 
of  kMt  session-;  but,  to  prevoit  frauds  io 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  impose  a  restriction  on  faidt-^ 
viduals  brewing  this^  inten^ediate  beer, 
by  which  they  were  prevented  from  brew- 
ing at  the  8^0;  time,  or  at  least  on:  the 
same  premises^  beer  ef  anv  other  deserip- 
tioQ.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  effect  of 
this  state  of  the  hiw  was  t»  charge  the 
same  rate  ef  duty  on  beer  of  every 
quaHiy.  The ,  beer .  liable  to  a  duty  of 
5/r  was  beer  made  by  converting  a  ouarter 
of  malt  into  five  barrels,  or  five  barrels* 
and  a  haH;  this  would  not,  therefore,  be 
a  very  strong  l^eer.  All  beer  of  greater 
strength  was  liable  to  the  high  duty  of 
109.;  it  was  evident,  ther^ore,  that, 
under  the  present  law,  beer  heaving  gveat 
varieties  of  strength,  was  liable  to  the 
same  duty.  Porter,  the  beverage  ii^  most, 
general  consumption'  among  the.  great 
mass  of  the  community,  was  micide  by 
brewing  three  barrels  and  seven-eigbtha 
.firom  one  quarter  of  malt.  Porter  paid 
a  duty  of  lOr.  per  r  barrel  while  beer;  of 
which  one  barrel  anda  half,  or  two  barrels 
were  brewed  from  a  quarter  of  malt,  did 
not  pay  4t  biaberdttty.  The  state  of  the 
U|w  nmdorea  i  gi:o«t  umim  pf  MMric*. 
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tioat  CD  (ht  niinufiM:liirm  of  fhit  beer  ae» 
-ceteaiji  in  order  lo.pieTent  friudty  wbiob 
'Would  materially  lojure  the  roTenue.  It  had 
«ccaned  to  hiui,  that  a  much  founder  prin- 
ciple would  be,  to  endearour  to  find  the 
oeani  of  regulating  Abe  dutj^  on  beer, 
nore  directly  with  reapeot  to  its  quality 
«nd  value.    Ho  wai  not  aware  of  any 
•mode  by  mbicb  it  was  possible  to  e^ab- 
lish  the  value  of  beer,  exeept  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  quantity  of  nalt.Qsled  in  its 
jnaaufticture.  He  bud  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  frame  a  scale  of  duties  on  this 
princinle,  the  e8eet  of  which  would  be, 
that,  aUbough  the  ^ren  heH  quality  would 
pay  a  high^  daty  than  at  present,  and 
the  lowest  qnalitv  would  pay  a  somewhat 
increased  duty,  the  ordinary  beverage  of 
the  ^reat  oiass  of  the  community  would 
be  liable  to  %  less  duty  than  it  paid  at 
presenL    By  the  arrangement  which  he 
proposed,  every  individual  Jwould  be  en- 
abled to  obtain  beer  of  any  strength  he 
{>leased,  paying  a  duty  piioportional  to 
that  strength.    By.  this  system,  a  vast 
oumb«r  of  restrictions  to  which  beer  was 
now  liable,  would  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary.    Xbe  scale  which  he  proposed  was 
as  Voll^^i'-Where  one  quarter  of  malt 
was  employed  in  making  any  quantity  of 
beer  short  of  two  barrels,  he  proposed  a 
duty  of,24f.  per  barrel;  where  a  quarter 
of  malt  was  c^mployed  in  brewing  between 
iwo  and  |hr^  barrels  he  pro(N>sed  a  duty 
of  12f«;    where   the    quantitv   brewed 
amounted  ,to  between  three  and  four  bar- 
rels,  which    comprehended    porter   and 
beer  of.  similar  strength,  he  proposed  a 
duty  of  4^ight  shillings,  instead  of  lOi.,  the 
present.-di^y  ;  between  four  and  five  ,bar* 
vols*  a  duty  of  6#.;  between  five  and  six, 
4#.  d(^ ;  between  ^ix  apd  seven,  4«.; 
between  seven  and  eight,  3s.2:ii/.;  and 
above  eight,  St.— The  effect  of  this  ar- 
ijmgement  wpuld  be,  to  produce  a  great 
reduction  of  duty  on  that  quality  of  beer 
which  constituted  the  general  beverage  of 
the  community^  and  to  enable  individuals 
to  obtain  beer»  of  any  decree  of  strength, 
by  paying  a  proportional  increase  of  duty. 
—The  D^xt  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  atfention  of  the  committee  was 
amatt^.which  had  excited  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  course  of  the  present 


«r8  bad  of  soiling  beer  by  retail.    He  re- 
plied  on  that  occasion,  that  he  wa|  not 
aware  of  any  Excise  law,  which  prevented 
individuals  from  selling  beer  by  retail^ 
provided  they  chose  to  forego  the  advant- 
age of  the  fillowances  made  to  wholesale 
sellers.    A  similar  qQ^estlon  was  put  to 
the  Board  pf  Excise,  or  their  solicitor, 
jsnd  a  similar. answer  returned.    In  con* 
sequence  of  those  answers,  retaO  brewer? 
ies  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  beer  was  sold,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  parties,  as  the  law  per«» 
mitted.    This  liad  created  considerablo 
alarm  among  other  classes  of  brewers, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  having 
doubts  as  to  the  Isw,  they  had  instituted 
prosecutions  against   these    parties   for 
retailing  beer  without  a  magistrate's,  li- 
cence H»r  that  purpose.    As  the  cases 
were  tried,  the  magistrates,  in  what  no 
doubt  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  fair 
construction  of  the  law,  convicted  the 
parties  accused.    Appeals  were  made  in 
all  the  cases,  and  the  matter  was  eventu- 
ally brought  for  decision  into  the  court  of 
King's  Bench ;  but,  owing  to  the  press  of 
business  in  that  court,  the  appeals  were 
not  yet  heard,  and  of  course  the  law  re- 
mained still  undecided. .  For  his  own  pact, 
though  he  was  not  a  good  judge  or  the 
construction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  yet 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  as  the  law  now 
sto0d,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent 
a^rewer  from  selling  by  retail  (the  beer 
not  to  be  consumed  on  his  premises) 
without  requiring  a  ma|gtstrate*s  licence 
for  that  purpose.    But  it  was  better  that 
all  j^rounds  of  doubt  should  be  removed ; 
and  therefore  he  would  propose,   that 
brewers  should  be  allbwed  to  sell  by  retail 
under  the  circumstances  already  mention- 
ed.   It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  public^ 
as  it  would  greatly  excite  competition; 
and  this  was  a  case  where  the  feelhigs  of 
the  public  ought  to  be  particularly  con- 
sulted.    He  was  not  prepared  to  go  the 
lengths  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlef* 
inan  (Mr.  Brougham)  who  had  last  year 
introduced  a  bill,  by  which  any  party 
might  sell  beer  (not  to  be  consumed  on 
his  premises)  without  any  restriction  as  to 
licence.      Considering    the   interests    of 
those  who  had  embarked  large  capitalf 
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iMte  tale  of  beer,  withoitt  any  coaCfol  of 
the  nagistratet;  but  M\  betbougbt^  that 
the  ^tviDg  the  meaiui  of  greater  eompeti- 
tion  in  the  retail  trade  would  afford  tluU 
greater  facility  fbr  the  sale  of  a  wholeaonie 
oeveraffe  which,  would  tend  materii^ly  to 
the  puolic  benefit.  He  would  therefore 
altew  all  pqblic  brewers  to  sell  by  retail, 
wher0  th?  article  was  not  to  be  drunk  on 
their  prentseSf  tbey,  of  coune,  foregoing 
die  aAowanee  to  which  they  would  other* 
wise  be  entitled  «8  wholeiuile  brewers; 
at  thb  same  time  that  he  would  a^ree  to 
Ihis  extension  of  the  trade,  or  rmer  of 
the  competition  in  it,  he  thought  it  was 
right  th^t  the  brewer  wbo  was  allow- 
ed to  sell  by  retail  ^ould  have  a  licence 
as  such,  and  pay  for  iu  He  would  fix 
the  price  of  the  licence  not  too  high  to 
destroy  competition,  nor  too  low  to  put  in 
jeopardy  those  interests  to  wliich  be  had 
alhided,  of  persons  who  had  embarked 
their  capital  in  the  retail  trade.  The  pre* 
aent  brewers^  licence  cost,  for  all  who 
brewed  2,500 barrels  in  the  year,  2L  lOi. ; 
and  for  aU  who  brewed  40,000  barrels  in 
|he  y«ir,  75/.  The  mode  he  proposed  to 
deal  widi  brewers  was  this— (aJ ways  keep- 
ing In  Tiew,  that  one  of  their  objecta  was, 
to  give  relief  to  the  smaller  class  of 
brewers,  who  were  not  un(requently  pub- 
licans, and  that  while  they  allowed  a  com- 
i>etition,  they  should  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  tax  upon  sudt)— he  wouM 
JMiy ,  that  for  all  who  brewed  twenty  barrels 
in  the  year,  a  licence  would  be  lOt.  and 
from  20  to  100,  1/,  or  14.  5t.  He  could 
pot  then  go  through  the  wh<^  scale,  as 
he  had  not  the  paper  by  hhn.  The  power 
.of  selling  by  retaH  should  be  confined  to 
brewerr  who  paid  fbr  a  licence  2L ;  which 
would  be  for  brewing  from  100  to  1000 
barreb  in  the  jear.  The  brewer  shodd 
lilso  pay  a  retail  licence.  This  would  be 
gn  act  of  jqttioe  to  the  publicans  already 
|n  business ;  because  it  would  be  puttinji; 
them  tinder  considerable  disadvantage,  if 
tho»e  who  were  to  sell  in  competition 
with  them  should  be  ei^empted  firom  pay-* 
ing  for  the  power  to  sell  by  retail,  while 
the  publican'  was  obliged  to  pay  it. 
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-andif  Jielwowedabov^dyOOObanpals,  be 
would  have  to  pi^  in  proportien  to  the 
quantity.— Another  aubj«[ct  on  which  he 
would  propose  an  alteration  was  ^that  of 
Excise  licences.  There  had  been  several 
petitions  presented  this  year,  in  whioh  a 
remisaioa  of  the  duty  of  ifaose  Koeacea 
bad  been  |mHred.  He  thouaht  it  but  fair 
that  some  reduction  should  be  m^ide  with 
respect  to  that  duty,  and  it  was  also  but 
fair  that  it  diould  be  applied  ki  the 
greateai  degree  to  the  small  tines  of  basi- 
ness  which  were  lik^  toauftr  most  by 
the  competttioB.  At  m  events,  he  wouM 
propose  some  reduction.  Tl^  Excise  li- 
cences, as  the  law  new  stood,  were-  upon 
the  foUowbg  scale:— Jf  tte  house  ki 
which  the  business  waa  carried  on  waa 
under  \5L  a*year,  tbey  paid  two  goioeas 
Excise  licence  duty ;  if  under  2(W.,  three 
guineas;  and  if  under  SO/,  four  guineas. 
In  1814  they  had  aM  paid  two  guiaeaa. 
What  he  should  propose  was,  thi^  \a  att 
cases  where  the  rent  waa  under  SOf.  Ibe 
excise  licence  should  foe  one  guinea; 
and  all  above  2M.  it  should  be  three 
guineas.  Thus  it  would  be  a  reductien 
of  three  guineas  in  the  caseof  the  small 
houses,  and  of  one  in  the  ethers.  There 
were  other  licences  to  which  a  oublientt 
was  liable,  in  which  he  would  siso  pro* 

f>bse  some  reductien ;  for  iostaoce^  in  the 
icenees  for  dealing  in  spirits.  At  present 
|J1  pttblic-houaes  paying  a  rent  of  less, 
than  \5Lf  paid  five  guineas  for  tins  K* 
cence;  and  all  under  20/.,  6  gumeas. 
In  1814  the  former  paid  4/.  IOa,  and 
the  latter  5t  S#.  He  would  put  thes» 
two  Into  one  dass,  «id  oaake  die  duty 
on  each,  4/,  \ia.  hi  the  next  char 
ses  the  duty  would  be— on  a  rental  off 
from  flO/.  to  ASI.,  six  guineas  \  firom  dML 
to  80/.,  seven  gumeas ;  from  80/.  to  40/., 
eight  guineas;  firom  40/.  to  fiOi.,  nbo 
guineas;  and  50/.  and  upwarda,  ten 
guineas.  He  would  also,  he  added,  re* 
duce  the  duty  on  wine  licences  to  2/.  4«; 
The  effect  of  those  reductions  would  not 
be  inconsiderable.  The  sum  lost  to  tbo 
revenue  would  be  90,000/.  or  100,0801  s 
but  then  there  woidd  be  something  gained 

K.  aU^  i:-.^ *i .^11  ■ .Jz.    1 
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MuMJka.  IT  ft  iUdU  .be  objected,  thtt 
beomse  of  the  property  vetM  in  puUic 
JioiMQiy  tfaajr  diboola  not  b*  ^UMichadt  he 
rvonld.sairy  that  toch  ao  ai^giment  would 
^o  Ihe  length  of  de&odiiig  all  monppoljr* 
M»  would,  howerer,  for  the  jreasons  he 
Jiad  lUird,  touch  tuoh  property  at  lighlly 
«i  poatible;  ,bat»  at  the  fame  ti«ie»  thie 
liubUc  ioteieat  required  that  aomethiiM^ 
ahooldbe.done  .to  increase  the  coaapeti- 
tion.  He  conduded  by  moviug  hit  ficst 
jpanilnricpi  ' 

Mj^  j^mmd  viahed  to  be  iofonnad, 
wdi^thef  the  •reaolutioBa»  wJieB .  priiited« 
atene  to  Jbe  diaooiaed  befiave  or  after  tlie 
xeceat.  They  appear  i|ery  cooipliGated> 
luid  sequked  aerioua  coiwdeeatloo* 

Tl;mCk0m:ell&rQftk^EjDAeiuertkon^t 
tbeiiept  coQiae  would  be»  timl  thereao- 
Itttieaa  ahonld  be  ireported,  that  he  should 
faaae  iibectj  to  bring  in  the  bill»  andt 
after  the  bill  ahould  be  priatedy  the  dis- 
cussion might  be  %$kfin  on  the  whole 
question. 

Mr.  Bnxiwn  wished  to  know  whether 
the  right  hoD.  gentleman  proposed  to  lay 
the  duty  on  the  quantity  of  malt  employ- 
ed, or  on  die  barrela  of  beer  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  EMcheouer  said, 
the  duty  would  be  imposed  on  the  barrels 
of  beer.  He  assumed  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  iQidt  was  employed  im  a  gifen 
fiumber  0f  barrels. 

Mr.  MaberUf  protested  Mainst  this 
most  imlair  and  unprineiplea  measure. 
The  efcot  of  the  proeosition  was  in  fsct 
te  lay  an  additional  doty  on  mdl,  upon 
this  most  vicioos  prtnctple,  that  the  poor 
nan  was  compiled  to  pay  it,  while  the 
rich  man  was  wA  untouched.  Thci  iiiea- 
aere  afbrded  no  relief  iwliateter.  it 
nerrijr  removed  the  duties  from  one  de* 
scriptioo  of  beverage  to  another.  The 
only  p^t  of  the  measure  of  which  he 
amrored  was  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
dfeetiaff  licensed  vieturilers. 

Mr.  iiumo  thought  the  proposed  plan 
would  but  Increase  trouble  and  inconveni- 
ence,  without  being  productive  of  any 
teal  good.  Why  not  put  the  duty  on  the 
iudt,  and  let  the  brewer  make  the  beer  as 
strong  aa  he  pleased,  as  was  the  case  fai 
Icetend? 

Mr.  F.  Pakmer  thought,  tet  although 
Ae  measure  was  not  in  every  respect  wluit 
be  could  have  wished,  yet  it  was  stiH  a 
very  great  improvement  on  the  existing 
System.  The  faon.  member  fbr  Aberdeen 
was  not  accurate  in  statii^  that  the  poor 
wutwas  to  pay  24r.  per  berrrt  meredMn 
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tfierichanan;  for  in  faetthe  if^Ht^xum^ 
for  want  of  the  utensils,  .opuld  net  brew 
on  so  extensive  a  scale  jm  to  •reapiall  the 
advantaf^  which  the  brewer  had. 

Mr.  Wodthom0  wishedio  know  if  the 
saccharometer  was  to  be  iimd  in  estiaM^ 
ing  the  duty  ? 

The  CkanotUor  cfAe  Exehefwer  oaid, 
the  saocharoineter  was  to  he  used  only  ns 
a  means  for  detecting  frauds;  but  ihe  ea^ 
timatton  of  the  duty  would  be,  by  oooSn 
peUingtlw  btewser,  in  addition  to  the  jm^ 
tice  which  be  was  at  present  ebligad  bf 
Unr  to  give,  to  add  at  what  imte  he  In- 
tended to  bcew  the  beer.  .When  the 
measure  came  in  the  £orm  of  a  bill,  it 
would  be  seen,  that  a  great  many  restrio» 
tioos  which  at  prasont  existed  would  be 
removed. 

Blr.  iSJprtiv  Rice  wished  to  know  who* 
ther  the  right  hen.  gentleuMm  meant  to 
propose  any  thingrespecting  Exoise  liees^ 
oes  in  Ireland. 

The  Chmuellor  ^Ac  Exckcfuer  saM, 
the  subject  had  not  escaped  his  attention^ 
but  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
deal  with  the  licencesia  Ireland,  the  law  and 
regulations  respecting  them  being  ee  es* 
tremel^  unintelligibte.  But  he  hoped 
that,  if  not  in  Uie  present  seaaioo,  he 
should  soon  be  able  to  make  some  im» 
profement  in  the  system.  At  present 
they  varied  according  to  the  towtis  f  and 
he  iHiderstood  that  m  towns  whi^  seat 
members  to  parliament,  thev  paid  h%her 
duties  ^a  laugh].  Hecoold  not  t^  why, 
hut  so  It  was ;  imd  it  was  a  proof  of  thp 
existence  of  very  absurd  leguhitioiis. 

Mr.  Mo9tck  thon^t  the  aseasyre  would 
opecate  a  great  improvement  in  the  etate 
of  the  beer  trade.  la  the  aeighbourhood 
iriiere  he  resided,  it  worid,  he  wm  con* 
vioced,  he  leceivcd  with  very  gteat  saiie* 
ftotioa. 

Alderman  ITooif  wished  tor  know  how 
the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  propoaed,  with 
such  an  extensive  scale  of  duties,  to  pro* 
teet  the  consumer  from  paying  the  highet 
instead  of  the  lower  duty. 

The  Cktmcdhr  ^tke  E^dkequer  said, 
he  did  not  profess  to  allempt  that.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  be  done  wilbeut  such 
a  number  of  inconvenient  regulations,  as 
would  prevent  persona  from  fottowing 
the  tiaoe.  The  consuumr  must,  uadev 
his  proposed  seguhiiion,  take  his  ohaare, 
aehe  did  at  present,  fisr  being  supplied 
with  a  proper  mKtv  of  heor»  It  woaM 
ba  ^oespessat  isr  the  btaiwef  la  sup|>ly 
himwidiafvsat  i|io  j  qppalilitir  W7«V 
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Aocordinr  to  tte  idoty  wMdi^he  would 
^y :  if  he  supplMI  an  article  at  havitie 
■paid  the  higher  dutj  which  had  only  paid 
the  lower,  to  detect  that,  the  contumer 
tnoat  exerciie  hia  own  sagacity,  or  depend 
-apoa  the  retpectability  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  dealt. 

.  Mr.  Gordon  wished  to  know  what  would 
be  the  difficulty  in  levying  the  duty  on 
•the  malt  instead  of  on  the  i>eer,  as  he  un- 
•derstood  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland?  He 
auppoaed  it  was  not  to  be  conceived*  that 
theDrewefsin  London  brewed  from  any 
<»tber  materials  than  malt  and  hops;  and 
«fet|  frmtt  the. right  bon.  gentleman's  lay- 
ing the  dubr  on  beer^  it  would  seem  as  if 
lie  intended  to  ca^  those  persons  who 
brewed  from  some  ether  article. 

Mr.  Calvert  said,  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
bad  any  doubt  at  to  the  articles  of  which 
London  porter  was  composed,  he  would 
lefer  him  to  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Carr, 
given  before  a  committee  of  that  House, 
.which  would,  he  thought,  afford  him  com- 
plete satlsfiiction. 

The  ChaneeUor  of-  the  Excheipter  said, 
he  did  Hot  understand  the  hon.  member 
to  have  intended  to  make  a  charge  against 
any  body,  and  certainly  he  himself  had 
BO  sudi  intention  ;  but  he  did  know 
officially,  that  sudt  Itauds  had  been  prac* 
tised,  and  that  convictions  by  juries  had 
fidlowed.  .  If  the  course  of  proceeding 
reeommended  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Abif^^n  were^agreed  to,  he  feared  that 
the  facBities  forsmUi  ii^uds  would  be 
greatly  iiioreased ;  and  one  of  his  reasons^ 
certainly,  for  adopting  this  duty  was  to 
render  that OMideof  mud  more  difficult. 
Without  referring,  to  any  individual  cases, 
it  was  dear  that,  in«very  exdseable  ar- 
tide,  frauds  were  oemmitted,  and,  there- 
litre,  in  fnuning  the  regulations,  it  was 
desh'able  to  enoeavour  to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  Cdhert  said,  he  did  not  imagine 
that  hisboQ.  friend  bad  intended  to  make 
any  chai^,  buthe  had  spoken  so  eni(^mati«- 
cally,  tMt  it  might  give  rise  to.  miscoB- 
atructioBS. 

.  Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  did  not  see 
bow,,  if  the  duty  were  on  malt,  this  spe- 
cies of  fraud  could  be  more  easily  prac- 
tMed.  He  was  £ut  from  .believing  it  was 
done  by  any  respectable  brewers ;  but  if 
it  were  practised,  good  beer  could  not  be 
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of  the  public-housea  were'in  the  bands  of 
the  brewers. 

Mr.  Buxton  said,  as  bis  hon.  fnoBd  had 
risen  to  defend  the  brewers  from  an  indi- 
rect charge,  lie  ndust  now  rite  to  repd  a 
direct  one.  It  was  not  correct  to  state, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  public-houses 
were  in  the  handi  of  the  brewers.  The 
firm  he  was  connected  with  supplied  700 
houses,  of  which  only  57  were  in  thehr' 
own  hands. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheyuer  said^ 
he  chougiht  that  he  had  sufficiently  guard- 
ed against  any  supposed  imptttation,  by 
statmg  that  the  rqifulations  were  (hmied 
on  general  prindples. 

Mr.  Huskmon  disclaimed  the  idea  of 
making  a  charge  against  the  brewers,  but 
he  would  put  it  to  any  gentleman,  who* 
ther  the  number  of  free  public-houses 
in  the  countrjr  was  not  extremely  small* 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to»  . 


DOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday^  April  8. 

Stats  ow  Ireland.]  The  ord|er  of 
the  day  being  resd. 

The  Earl  of  Damlejf  rose,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Nothing  my  lordi,  but  a  deliberate  and 
heartfelt  conviction  that,  in  bringing  this 
important  and  extensive  subject  under 
your  consideration,  I  am  discharging  an 
mdispensable  duty,  should  have  mduced 
me  to  undertake  a  task,  of  the  difficulty 
of  which  I  am  fully  sensible,  and  which  I 
wish  had  fallen  into  better  hands.  But 
havios  underuken  the  task,  I^  am  deter- 
mined not  to  shrink  from  it.  The  subject 
is  so  large,  apd  branches  into  so  many 
important  topics,  that  I  cannot  venture 
to  attempt  more  than  a  general  outline ; 
for  which  purpose,  the  documents  already 
moved  for,  and  others  which  miaht  be, 
desirable  for  the  information  of  the  House 
on  Aoints  of  detail,  are  not  so  necessary 
as  they  will  be  when  your  lordships  con-* 
sider  separately  those  topics;  maiiy  of 
which  will  be  brought  before  you  in  the 
course  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
of  the  present  session.  On  this  account 
I  did  not  accede  to  the  recommendatioa 
of  the  noble  president  of  the  Council,  to 
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tliit  great  Jid^ect  aotoiiched*  For,  uii»; 
less  you  C30  oe  persuaded  to  take  a  view* 
of  the  whole  situatioo  of  Ireltwd^  in  all  its 
beariDgs  jou  never  can  arrive  at  juat  con* 
olusioos ;  or  consider  with  advantage  the 
best  systeni  of  policy  to  be  adopt^t  for 
the  removal  of  those  Qvils  which  all  must 
acknowledge  to  eaist. 

In  making  this  attempt,  I  feel  that  I 
shall  have  occasion  for  more  than  an  ordi* 
nary  portion  of  that  lndt|lgence  wl)ich  I 
have  always  experienced.  For  even  an 
outline  of  the  misfortunes. and  evils  which, 
afflict  that  unhappy  country,  cannot  be 
comprised  In  few  words.  Let  me  then, 
intreat  your  patience,  my  lords,  while  I 
endeavour  (however  inadequately  J  may 
perform  the.iask)  to  bring  before,  you  a 
case  in  which  all  are  deeply  cpncemed; 
and  let  me  bese^  you  to.  consider  the 
importance  of  the  cause*  rather  than  the 
insufficiency  of  the  advocate* 

What  a  sp^ctacfle,  is  npw  presented  to 
the,  world  by  this  great,  this  mighty  em- 
pke  1  the  greatest  ^taking  into  considera^. 
fion  the  power  and  mfltience  derived  from 
commercial  intercourse,  b^ond  mere  ter- 
ritorial possesnon)  upon  which  the.  sun 
has  ever  shone!  Its  manufactures  flourish- 
ing beyond  example — ita  agriculture  re- 
viviog-^its  credit  unbounded— and  its 
commerce  embracing  the  whole  globe  in, 
the.  numberless  ramifications  of  its  ex- 
tended arms;  its  remotest  colonies  and 
dependencies  sharing  the  prosperity  of 
the  parent  state,  and  the  condition  of 
theur  inhabitants  partaking  of  the  benefits 
of  its  institutions,  and  the  object  of  its 
anxious  solicitude.     In  one  pli|ce— one 

C\abe  alone,  but  that  the  nearest  to  its 
eart,  and  most  connected  with  its  yery 
yitalsy  we  see  the  mighty  mass  infected 
with  a  deep-seated  gangrene,  which,  if 
the  only  CTOctual  remedies  be  not  speedily 
applied,  will  shake  tp  its  foundation,  and 
perhaps,  eventually,  destroy,  the  great,  the 
powerful,  the  magdficent  structure  of  the 
British  emj)lre. 

I  trust  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  in. 
qdling  your  attention  to  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  I  am  desirous  o^  imputing 
blame  to,  or  casting  censure  op,  Uie  Per- 
son to  whom  'the  governmept  of  .that 
country  is  more  immediately  entrusted. 
For  that  distingui|hed  individual  I  have. 
long[  been  accustomed  to  entertain  feel-, 
ings  pf  respect.  From  my  very  childhood 
I  was  first  taught  to  iook  up  to  him  aa  one 
of  the  brightest  ornament  of  the, place 
where  w(»  both  had  the  good  fortuaejpbe^ 


edooatad^:  I  have;  traced  the'progfess  ofi 
his  fame,  and  listened  to  the  display  of  hie, 
eloquence  in  this  House,  with  tlie  fond- 
ness  of  early  predilection ;  and  I  must 
confess,  that  I  felt,  the  mortr  seniibly  the. 
degradation  which  I  think  his  character) 
and  talents  suffered,  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  government  of  Ireland,  under -cvcom- 
stances  which  incapacitated  him  from  put*, 
ting  in  practice  those  principles  which  he 
has  so  often,  and  so  elo^Qently  advocated  » 
and  OB  which  I  agree  with  him  in^thinking^ 
the  weUure  of  Ireland  can  alone  pemuH 
nently  and  satisfactorily  rest.  But  seU 
ting  aside  this  originai  sin  (if  I  may  hm 
permitted  so  to  call  iU,  I  am  ready  to  do 
justice  tp  the  sncoessnd  exertions  of  mr 
noble  friend  to  execute  a  most-  diCcuft 
and  unpromising  tadc,  in  the  best  asanner^^ 
and  there  can  be,  perhaps,  no  bettecf  roof 
of  the  fairness  ana  impiurtiality  of  hp  go*» 
vemmant,  than  the  fact,  which  I  believe 
may,  be  stated,  that  he  is  unpopular -with 
boUithe  violent. parties  that  mvide-  that 
ill*fated  country  It 

.  As  little  .do  I  widi  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  in  bringing  the  subject  of  ihewrimga 
and  miseries  of  Ireland  before  parliament, 
I  am  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  king's  present  ministers;  orlhatthemo- 
tionwitnwhichIshallconclude,or  theatate* 
paents  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  make,  are 
intended  to  embarrass  or  annoy  thenu 
No,  my  lords ;  It  U  not  of  the  government 
of  the  present  day;  it  is  not  of  any  pe* 
culiuf  feature .  of  mismanagement  I  can 
discover  in  their  conduct  towards  Ireland, 
which  in  many  respects  has  lately  been 
Improved :  but  it  is  of  the  system  that  I 
complain^-a  system  on  which  not  ^only 
the  misgovemment  of  this  or  that  adminia* 
tratlon  rests»but  the  misgovernmant  of  all 
administrations  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  English  connection.  From  Henry  2nd- 
to  George  4th,  from  Strongbow  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  I  see  one  unbroken  series  of 
Englidi/ oppression  and  injustiqe,  and  of 
Iridisufferingsai^  wrongs ;  varying  Indeed 
in  degree  and  In  manner;  sometimea 
clotb^  in  all  the  Jiorrors,  and  breaking 
put  into  all  the  atrocities,  of-  murderous 
hate :  at  other  times  slumbering  under  the 
leaden  influence  of  degrading^  laws.  •  At 
one  time  exciting  the  furious  impdsea  of 
blopd-thirstv  revenge,  at  another  display* 
log  fdl.the  debasement  of- ilavish  submis* 
sion.  Aggravated  by  the  barbarism  of 
the  earlier  periods  of  this  Ill-fated  conpec- 
tion,  the.  system  of  misrule  has  yielded  in 
ap|ae,degree  tathe  bumanity^and  cifiUsa^ 
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tton  0r  mfietn  tf  mw,  mid  to  the  tenefti 
cMt  di«)M(iiitioii«  df  the  latd  mhI  pretfeni 
kittg'.  But  ttie^  principle  ftill  oentiottettii 
Mi  force:  and  iiiiat  it  the'principle?— » 
dbdnion.  The  Tety  reverse  of  what  it 
ooffht  to  be»  and  of  what  I  most  atoxioiial  v 
wiui  to  substitute  in  its  place*  Look 
batk  fbr  a  moknent  to  the  history  of  die 
cottttetftion  between  the  two  countries 
wtiich  hat  ilow  subsbted  fbr  more  than  six 
oefituries,  and  tell  me  whether  any  thing 
like  it  oecdts  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
world*  Was  there  ever  seen  such  an  ac- 
cuaiulation  of  Tioknoe  and  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  invaders^  so  much  misery 
and  wrong  suflered  by  the  invaded 
<ioitntry?  It  is  true  thai  the  Pale  no 
loofger  exists,  that  a  mere  IHshtnan  is  no 
longer  a  tertn  of  reproiU:ll^th«t  to'  pM 
bini  to  death  is  now  fblony  by^  kw,  and 
dutl  the  naked  proof  that  the  mfiird^ed 
mail  was  merus  HUfetnktu  would  not  now 
indube  the  iury,  however  pr^udiced  in  his 
fittbur  on  other  grounds,  to  acquit  a'prison* 
er.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  best 
laws,  partially  and  imperfectly  adminis- 
tered, may  operated  more  sensibly  on  the 
feefingi  of  a  high-spirited  and  generous 
mitioos  than  barefiiced  tyranny  and  injus- 
tiice ;  and  may  not  a  mark  of  distinction  and 
degradation,  affixed  to  the  great  majority 
6f  any  community,  raise  and  perpetuate 
in  the  minds  of  the  proscribed  class,  the 
most  hostile  feelings  against  the  minority, 
who  persevere  in  holding  them  in  this  state 
of  degradetioB  ?  1  have  reftrred  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  the  connec- 
tloftt  between  this  country  and  Ireland, 
and'am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  progress 
of  dviliaeation  and  society  has  produced 
cdn^erable  ameliorations.  I  am  ready 
lUnher  to  wlndt,  that  for  the  few  last  years 
nlbre  has  been  done  to  amend  the  condi- 
tibta  of  Ireland  than  at  any  former  period. 
Put  when  I  am  told  of  these  boons  to  Ire- 
Httid,  u  they  have  been  called  in  this  place, 
aHhough  I  do  not  deny  their  value,  I 
answer-^the  InsurteCtion  Act  is  still  in 
ftrte,  and  I  fear  must  be  renewed ;  that 
Act,  wUch  enables  an  Irish  magistrate, 
by  the  most  summary  process,  to  trans- 
port a  man  for  the  crime  of  being  ont  of 
{ihr  boose  (if  he  has  one)  after  sun-set ; 
bM  Act^  for  wMch  I  hate  voted  more  than 
once  {1  feel  sOtoe  sfmme  in  omkhig  the 
Qonfessfon),  aiM  lot  whfbh'  I  shbll  m6st 
pfobd>ly  vote  i^n»  from  a  conviction  of 
Its  necessity,  f  answer,  look  at  the  re- 
cords of  the' last  assiises,  where  you  wffl 
ftssrso  many  tritfi'ftf  marderfi  ixMiindit* 
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ted  for  the  most  part  by  the' conservator^ 
of  the  peads,  lately  appoint^  under  the' 
Constabulsnry  Act,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  mutoal' irritation  of  party. 

It  eamnot  be  denied  that  mudi  has  been 
done  or  attempted'  of  lare,  for  the  ame« 
lioralioD  of  treland ;  but  the  perverse  fate 
that  seems  always  to  have  attended  that 
unlbrtUnate  country  has  prevaSed,  and 
pretented  those  beneficial  eftcu  which^ 
were  anticipated  by  thtf  atthors  of  the 
different  measures  that  have  been  adopted. 
Our  great  allegorical  po^t,  Spefnser,  who 
was  secretary  to  lord  Gtey,  when  deputy' 
of  Ireland,  in  th«l  rtign  ci  qoete  Kliaa^ 
both,  and'  a^erwarttl'  rdrided  in  that 
country,  begint  his' view  of  the  state  cf 
Ireland,  written  in  tb^foftt  of  dialogue; 
in  this  remarkable  maMet's 

**  Bat  if  that  coontry  of  Ir^nd  whence 
yon  lat^  cttttttf,  be  of  so  gbodly  sind  com- 
modious a  soil  as  you  r^rt,  I  wondet' 
that  no  course  iit  taJcen  fbr  the  taming 
thereof  to  good  us^,  by  reducbg  that  mU 
tioh  to  better  goverthhent  and  civflHy. 

*^  Marry,  so  there  hav«^  bin  diveri  goof 
plottes  devisedi  and  wise  councils  cast^ 
already  about  refbrfltetion  of  this  realn^i 
but  they  say  it  is  the  fati^l  destiny  of  that 
land,  that  no  purposes  wtiatftoever,  whicff 
are  meant  for  her  good  will  prosper  oi^ 
takoffood  eftct;  which,  whether  it  pi^ 
oeed  from  the  veky  genius  of  the  ndjh^'oV 
influence  of  the  starred,  or  that  Almighty 
Grod  hath  not  yet  appointed  the  tfme  of 
her  reformation,  or  tnat  bee  reserveth  b^t' 
in  this  unquiet  state  still,  for  some  secret 
scourge  which  shall  by  her  come  imto 
England,  it  is  hard  to  be  known,  bttt  yet 
much  to  be  feared. 

*'  Surely  I  suppose  this  but  a  vaine  con« 
ceipt  of  simple  men,  which  jtidge  thing^ 
by  their  effects,  and  not  by  their  causes;' 
for  I  would  rather  thinks  the  cause  of  thia' 
evill  which  hangeth  over  thut  countrey  i& 
proceed  rather  of  the  uosoundnes  of  tho* 
cOUndls  and  plottes,  which  you  say  hare 
been  oftentimes  laid  for  the  reformation/ 
or  of  faintness  in  foQowiiig  and  efiecting 
tho  same,  than  of  any  sudi  fhtal  ioat^ 
appointed  of  Ood?** 

How  #ell  this  descriptioh,  written  neai' 
three  hundred  years  siac^,  applies  to  th^ 
present  mom^t !  The  <*  gooa  pfottes  and 
wise  comKTis  hitherto  devised,*^  have 
equally  failed,  and  as  it  appeals  to  me,  for' 
the  same  reason,  the  <<unsouncbes  of 
thosecouncib  and  plottes/'  I  can  upon  you/- 
then,  my  lords,  to  adopt  a  di^rent  coune# 
atd  to  try  at  length  the  revetae  of  tkiit 
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•jfiCctti  wUeh  IM  MfitaMed  fbr  «gei^  and 
ha^  untforndj  fiuled. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  Hm 
of  tbii  opportuoitTi  to  introduce  inci- 
dentally a  discussion  of  that  question, 
mhUAk  has  so  often  been  debated  here; 
but  in  considering  the  general  subject 
of  Ireland,  and  the  best  mode  of  amelio« 
rating  its  condition,  and  redressing  its 
grievances^  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave 
<Nit  of  my  view,  what  is  senerally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Question ;  but 
which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  the  question, 
whether  an  exception  to  the  undoubted 
|>rinciple,  that  the  privileses  and  immuni- 
ties of  every  free  state,  belong  of  right  to 
every  subject  of  that  state,  shall  in  Ireland 
any  longer  be  maintained  ?  The  rule  I 
Ibmk  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  onus  of 
proving  thenecessity,  policy  or  expediency, 
of  attempting  any  longer  to  maintain  the 
exception,  rests  with  those  who  are  advo^ 
cates  for  its  continuance.  I  say  of  attempt- 
ing to  Dsaintain  it,  for  I  think  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  possibility  of 
eSacting  It  cannot  much  longer  exist.  I 
will  not  (perhaps  I  ought  not)  allude  to 
the  argument  of  pbysiod  force  and  num- 
bers; mough  it  IS  a  consideration  by  no 
means  to  bedisregarded,  or  kept  altogether 
oat  of  view;  but  the  moral  force  of  circum- 
stances,  of  increaslnff  intelligence,  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  of  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  and  instraction,  will  make  it 
nnpoasibie  that  so  large  a  portion  of  any 
community  can  be  much  longer  kept  in  a 
state  of  degradation  and  proscription.  If 
this  be  rcMuly  the  case,  and  I  think  no 
reasonable  man  can  doubt  it,  let  us  con- 
sider whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration  at  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  when  no  danger  or 
difficulty  presses  upon  us,  than  to  wait  till 
(as  in  every  former  instance  it  has  hap' 
pened)  the  danger  of  the  moment,  and  the 
Dfessure  of  national  embarrassments,  has 
forced  from  us  an  ungracious,  tardy,  and 
ill-digested  concession,  which,  as  it  has 
been  made  widi  an  ill  grace,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  little  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 
I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  present 
nooient  is  not  favorable  for  the  discussion, 
beoune,  forsooth,  wehaveadivided  cabinet, 
who,  on  a  point  on  which  perhaps  the  very 


*Mriiaons;iBdIa»ftUyf«r8aaded  thtf 
the  most,  perhaps  the  only  advantageous 
way  in  wnich  thlsffr^tf  this  necessarjr 
measure  can  be  e&eted,  will  be  by  a 
recommendation  to  parliaroent  from  the 
throne  itself*  On  this  aecoont,  principally, 
I  should  have  preferr^  an  address  to  th^ 
king,  to  any  other  mode  of  proceeding. 

As  to  the  pertinacious  opposition  which 
we  have  hitherto  witnessed  in  a  majority 
of  this  House  to  any  proposition  tending 
to  remove  the  disgraceful  fetters,  in  whiclr 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  Subjects 
ai^e  held,  I  am  as  much  convinced  as  I  am 
of  my  existence  that,  if  once  recommended 
by  authority  to  your  adoption,  all  objec*^ 
dons  would  vanish,  like  mists*  before  the 
morning  sun.  We  should  see  the  greatest 
sticklers  for  all  the  essentially  protestant 
prejudices,  of  which  we  have  heard  sC 
much,  discover  that  the  time  for  such* 
opinions  was  gone  by.  A  new  light,  a' 
sort  of  inspfratton  would  fall  upon  that 
reverend  iknch;  and  I  am  convinced,' 
that  with  the  same  unanimity  with  whtchT 
have  so  often  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
them  all  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  their  per- 
fect concurrence  in  opinion  with  me,  that^ 
the  establishment  which  they  are  bonnd  to' 
defend,  would  be  best  secured  by  such  a- 
concession.  Even  the  noble  lord  on  the' 
woolsack  would  find  sufficient  airguments, 
with  his  usual  in^nuity,  to  convince  vou' 
that  a  conscientious  chanffe  had  tmten' 
place  in  his  opinions ;  and  that  making  all 
the  king's  subjects  eligible  to  high  office, 
might  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  protestant 
king,  in  a  government  essentially  protes- 
tant, and  with  his  conscience  in  the  keeping 
of  the  noble  lord,  or  his  successors. 

Another  oblection  urced  against  the 
attempt  to   discuss,  and  to    settle  this 
question  at  the  present  time,  is  the  violent ' 
heat  and  animosity  between  the  two  parties 
that  prevail  now  in  Ireland,  and  the  intem- 
perate language  supposed  to  bave  been' 
uttered  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
friends.    That   the    animosity  of  party 
feeling  and  mutual  irritation  rages  more  in 
Ireland  now  than  at  any  former  period,  is, 
I  ^ear,  too  true:  but  are  the  Roman 
Catholica  only  to  blame  \    Is  the  injured 
party  only,  goaded  almost  to  desperation, 

nnf  nnlv  hv  ^'liAnA  dpferrcd."  hut  hv  everr 
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at  the  head  of  which  u  now  an  indiTidiial 
with  whqm  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  though  I  had  that  pf 
Introducing  him  more  than  once  to  your 
lordships — are  they  alone  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  remain  patient,  submissive, 
and  forbearing,  when  goaded  and  insulted 
by  publications,  of  whiqh  I  have  seen  very 
few,  but  some  which  have  accidentally 
fallen  in  my  way  almost  remind  me  of  the 
furious  invectives  of  some  of  the  dema- 
gogues  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  I  have 
seen  a  printed  paper,  with  the  signature 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church, 
containing  the  most  gross  ribaldry,  and 
illiberal  abuse  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.  Do  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  really  suppose  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  aresomuch  better  Christians  than 
tliemselves,  that  when  cursed  they  will 
continue  to  bless,  or  that  .when  they  strike 
them  on  one  cheek,  they  will  literally  turn 
the  other  also  ?  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
quote  the  words  of  Shylock ;  for,  substi- 
tuting Roman  Catholic  for  Jew,  they  would 
almost  literally  apply*.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, in  being  able  to  add,  that  a  far 
diflerent  spirit  prevails  amonff  some  of  the 
nembers  of  the  established  church;  and  I 
have  particular  satisfaction  in  affording 
my  humble  tribute  of  applause,  to  a  right 
reverend  prelate  Tthe  bishop  of  Limerick), 
whom  I  see  in  tiis  place,  and  who  has 
evinced  the  true  Christian  feeling,  which 
ought  to  distinguish  his  o£Sce  and  sacred 

fro^essipn.  To  such  as  have  not  read  it, 
would  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
Visitation  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese :  in  which  will  be  found  those  ce* 
nuineprinciplesofbenevolenceandcharitjr, 
which,  if  universally  felt  and  acted  upon  in 
Ireland,  would  produce  a  very  different 
state  of  things  from  that  which  now  actually 
exists  in  that  country,  whtere  bigoted  and 
apgry  zealots  seem  to  think  they  can  best 
support  that  ascendancy  and  monopoly  of 
privileges  they  claim,  by  insulting  those 
whom  they  have  so  long  oppressed,  in  the 
roost  violent  and  inflammatory  language.— • 
Ought  not  at  length  the  church,  the  true 
church,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  to  set  the 
first  example  of  forbearance  and  true 
Christian  cnarity,' and  preach  those  doc- 
trines to  its  adherents  ?  Let  the  reverend 
prelate — let  his  brethren  on  that  bench, 
bis  the  first  to  inculcate  this  doctrine. 
Let  them  say  to  their  misguided  sons  in 
Ireland,  forbear— 
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•  Merefamt  of  Venice,  Act  III,  Scene  L 


<<  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tintaanimis  aisuesdteMk^ } . 
Nea  patri«  validas  in  vtsceira  vertite  vires: 
Tu^ue  prior,  tu  paroe,  genos  qui  dads  Olympo ; 
Pngioe  tela  manu,  sanguis  meus : '' 

i  t 

Shew  that  ours  is  the  true  religion,  by 
practising  the  rules  laid  down  by  its  divine 
Author,  and  point  out  to  your  erring 
brethren  the  way  to  conciliation  and 
peace. 

But  it  will  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been 
said,  the  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  will  not  cure  the  evils  or  redress 
the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  I  shall  be 
asked,  whether  I  consider  it  a  panacea 
for  ail  the  diseases  under  which  that  coun- 
try labours?  Certainly  not:  but.  I  am 
persuadedi  that  this  is  the  operation  wtthr 
which  you  must  begin,  if  you  really  desire 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and 
effect  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure.  I 
might  as  well  be  asked,  whether  I  consider 
the  corner-stone  and  foundation  of  the 
building  as  the  superstructure,  the  edifice 
itself.  The  measures  for  the  amdioration 
of  Ireland  hitherto  adopted,,  which  have 
not  inaptly  been  called  colkteral,  must 
of  necessity  fail  for  want  of  this  solid 
foundation,  on  which  alone  they  can  rest. 
I  contend  that,  on  the  principle  and  baria 
of  equal  civil  rights,  the  structure  of  Ire- 
lands  permanent  welfare  and  happinesa 
must  be  placed ;  but  it  by  no  means  uillowa, 
that  this,  and  this  alone,  will  complete  the 
work.  So  far  from  it,  that  much  as  I  wish 
that  the  just  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  granted,  I  doubt  whether  I 
would  accept  it  for  them  as  an  unconnected 
and  isolated  nseasure*  Sure  I  am,  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  their  acceptance,  unless 
accompanied  by  other  measuresofimprove- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  I  am 
anxious  to  consider  the  whole  subject  iqall 
its  branches  and  bearing<>,  which  depend  so 
much  on  each  other,  that  they  cannot  well 
be  separated ;  and,  in  order  to  take  an  ex- 
tended and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole, 
you  must  consider  themtogether.  Many  of 
them,  besides  the  great  question  of  eman- 
cipation, are  far  too  extensive  and  compli- 
cated to  be  sufficiently  discussed  in  the 
course  of  one  debate.  Each  will  require 
separate  and  much  consideration,  which  I 
trust  they  will  obtain  from  the  wisdom 
and  deliberation  of  parliament. 

I  must  beg  lea  ire  to  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention  in  the  next  place  tp  a  sub- 
ject, of  the  difficulty  and  delicstcj  of 
discussing  which  I  am  fully  aware;  but  I 
should  think  I  very  imper^Bc^tly  performed 
the  duty  I  have  undenaken,  if  I  did  not; 
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declare  my  conyictibn  of  the  Necessity  of 
considerioff  the  present  state  and  circum- 
•ta&cet  of  the  chorch  establishment 


m 

Ireland)  with  a  view  to  any  great  and  per- 
manent arrangement  likely  to  allay  the 
animosities,  and  satisfy  the  just  expecta- 
tionsy  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

I  know  welt  the  sacred  mist  of  prejudice 
which  is  on  all  occasions  attempted  to  be 
thrown  round  the  sanctuary  or  the  esta- 
blishment ;  and  the  horror  with  which  some 
ibinds  view  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture withrigbtswhichareconsideredsacred, 
indefeasible^  and  almost  intangible^  The 
act,  however,  of  last  year  to  regulate  tithes 
in  Ireland,  may  serre  as  a  proof  that  in 
cases  of  necessi^,  the  property  of  the 
church  may  be  submitted  to  parliamen- 
tary reeulation.  It  is  true,  that  the  tithe 
act  of  last  year,  if  generally  acted  upon, 
would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues ;  but  it  establishes 
at  least  a  precedent  that  they  are  and 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  legislative  inter- 
ference. Another  bill,  which  appears  to 
&ave  been  introduced  this  year,  to  compel 
residence,  seems  to  prove,  at  least,  that  the 
property  of  the  church  is  not  precisely  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  any  landed  pro- 
prietor, for  I  do  not  think  a  proposition  to 
compel  residence  on  any  one's  estate  would 
be  entertained. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  for 
the  life  of  the  person  in  possession  of  a 
benefice,  the  right  to  it  is  as  sacred  as  that 
of  Bxaj  fee-simple  estate;  but  here  the 
similarity  ceases  as  well  as  the  ri^ht,  and  I 
contend,  that  subject  to  thelife-mterestof 
the  incumbent,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
patron  of  the  living,  it  is  not  only  the  un- 
doubted right,  but  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state*  to  make 
any  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  disposition  or  arrangement 
of  the  property  set  apart  for  the  church 
establishment,  even  if  a  far  less  urgent  case 
could  be  stated,  than  that  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  as  at  present  constituted.  An 
lict  of  parliament  to  obviate  the  almost  in- 
tolerable fi^rievance  of  the  system  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  has  actually  passed,  and  with 
the  material  alterations  which  I  trust  await 
ft,  may  in  the  end  prove  highly  beneficial. 
Into  this  subject  I  will  not  enter  further, 
ais  it  nuist  soon  form  a  point  of  separate 
discussion.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed, 
that  a  re^atioo  of  tithes  is  the  only  mea- 
sure required  by  the  abuses  of  the  church 
cstabUsbment  in  Ireland.    No  one  will^  I 


hope,  consider  me  an  enemy  to  the  esta- 
blished church  ;  I  think,  at  least,  the  most 
reverend  metropolitan  will  not  so  consider 
me ;  but  as  a  true  firiend,  I  will  not  flatter, 
but  speak  the  truth.    Of  the  church  of 
England,  although  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
abuses  of  non-residency  and  pluralities,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  complain.    In  England 
the  splendor  of  the  cnurch  accords  well 
with  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  the  aris« 
tocratical,  and  monarchical  splendor  of  the 
country.    And  above  all,  with  the  n um- 
bers and  affluence  of  the  flock — the  whole 
is  of  a  piece ;  the  picture,  if  I  may  bo 
express  myself,  \z  in  keeping.    But  in 
Ireland,  poor  miserable  Roman  Catholic 
Irehmd,  how  different  is  the  case?   In. 
Ireland  where  are  the  riches  ? — where  is 
the  splendor  ?— where  is  the  flock  ?  In  a. 
population  of  seven  millions,  the  members 
of  the  established  church  are  certainly 
not  more  than  half  a  million.    And  yet 
the  estabh'shment  of  the  Protestant  hierar- 
chy in  that  country  is  more  richly  endowed 
than  in  this— with  four  arch  bishops  and 
eighteen    bishops.     Some  parishes   are 
without  a  church,  some  without  a  single 
churchman  of  the  establishment,  and  some 
without  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  not 
however  withoutrich  endowments  of  tithes, 
furnished  almost  exclusively  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  population.    Of  such  cases  there 
are  proofs  before  the  House ;  and  are  not 
these  enouffh  to  justify  th^  assertion,  that, 
in  a  general  consideration  of  the  afiairs  of 
Ireland,  the  church  establishment  cannot 
be  omitted;  and  that  it  calls  imperiously 
for  some  more  extensive  scheme  of  regu- 
lation than  a  commutation,  or  composition 
for  tithes.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
am  desirous  of  pulling  down  this  sacred 
edifice,  however  monstrous  and  out  of 
proportion  it  may  appear  to  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended ;  nor  that  I  am  desi- 
rous of  appropriating  any  part  of  its  wealth 
for    any  other. purposes  than  those  for 
which  it  was,  in  theory  at  least,  originally 
intended— the  religious    instruction  and 
consequent  welfare  of  the  people.    In  the 
rapid  sketch  I  am  taking,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  enter  into  any  details,  on  this  or 
any  other  of  the  important  topics  on  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  touch  :  but  I  will 
state  generally  my  conviction,  that  the 
present  estates  of  the  Irish  church,  if  pro- 
perly and  rationally  distributed  and  admi- 
nistered, would  furnish  ample  provision  for, 
a  Protestant  hierarchy,  better  proportioned 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  an 
ftdeqmtte  provision  for  a  resident  crerffy 
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man  in  ererjr  parish ;  and  a  fund  for  Roman 
Caihblic  pnests,  and  places  of  w  orship.    I 
cran  see  no  ground  of  right,  or  reason,  for 
continuing  the  same  number  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  that  at  present  exist,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  present  occupiers  of  the  se- 
veral sees.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
successors  of  the  present  incumbents  of 
livings  should  not  be  subject  to  some  regu« 
lotions.    At  all  events,  I  am   sure  the 
subject  must  soon  force  itnelf  on  the  con« 
sideration  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
legislature :  and  any  attempts  to  shut  our 
eves  to  the  evil^  6r  to  avoid  discussing  it; 
can  produce  nd  other  etfect  Uian  to  render 
those  who  suffer  by  the  present  system 
desperate,  and  confirmed  in  their  hostility 
to  such  a  sute  of  things. 
'  The  next  subject  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Housef,  is  that  of 
Education;  confessedly  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  without  which,  the  other 
benefits  1  Am  anxious  to  confer  upon 
Treland,  will  lose  much  of  their  value. 
On  this  head  of  inquiry,  however,  I  shall 
not  have  occasion  to  urge  so  much  as  I 
should  have  done,  had  not  an  address  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his  majesty, 
for  a  commission  to  inquire  Into  this  im« 
portant  subject  on  the  spot,  been  agreed 
tb.     This  measure,  if  rairly  and  impar- 
tially conducted,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce beneficial  results,  and  enable  par- 
liament,   ere   long,    to  form   a  correct 
opinion  on  the  best  means  of  affording 
instruction  to  the  population  of  Ireland  : 
there  is,   however,  too  much  reason  to 
.  fear,   that  the  measure  may  be  render-^ 
ed  illusory    by  the   manner  of  carrying 
it  into  effect ;    for  if  the  members  who 
may  constitute  the  commission,  are  not 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  strict   impartia- 
lity, and  devoid  of  prejudice,  no  bene- 
ficial  results  can  be  expected  from  it. 
Thev  should  be  Englishmen  t    because  it 
would    be    extremely   difficult    to    find 
Irishmen  exempt  from    party-prejudice. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  are  averse  to  in«- 
struction,  or  insensible  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  that  source;  aor  has 
the  gdvemoient  been  unmindful  of  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  provide  the  means, 
but   unforttinfttdy  it  has  hitherto  prOf* 
ceeded  on'  a  most  mittaken  principle; 
and  by  endeavomring  |o  make  education 
the  meaoa  of  conversioot  has  pot  only 
totally  jaOed,   but   produced  an   effect 
diametriodly  opposite  to  that  which  it 
was  th«  object  to  attain.    To  prore  ^s, 
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let  us  look  back  only  to  the  rehtivo 
proportion  of  catholics  and  protestanta 
that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centuiT,  and  at  the  present  day,  con« 
trasted  with  the  sums  that  have  beeo 
lavished  on  the  Protestant  charter  scho^^, 
by  which  it  was  vunly  hoped,  thai 
Roman  Catholics  mi^t  be  converted 
through  the  insidious  means  of  provid- 
ing gratuitous  instruction  for  the  chil-  . 
dren  of  the,  poor  and  ignorant.  The 
Charter  School  Society  has  existed  in 
Ireland  for  near  a  century,  having  beea 
incorporated  in  the  year  173S.  it  baa 
been  maintained  at  an  enorgious  expense, 
inasmuch  as  the  almost  incredible  sum 
of  between  600,000/.  and  700,000/.  has 
been  granted  by  the  Impend  parlia- 
ment, since  the  Union,  for  that  favour- 
ed establishment,  which,  with  its  owa 
annual  income,  ( 10,000/.}  cannot  have 
cost  much  less  than  a  million  since  the 
Union ;  while  the  nun^ber  of  scholars  in 
the  whole  establishment  has  been  about 
two  thousand;  and  I  think  it  may  safe- 
ly be  asserted,  that  it  has  nerer  beea 
productive  of  any  thing  hut  mischief. 

Schools  of  other  descriptions  have 
been  long  established  in  Ireland,  from 
which  no  important  beneficial  result  haa 
ever  been  oerived.  Of  these  the  dio-. 
cesan  and  parochial  schools  have  by  no 
means  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  established,  and,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  reports  for  which  I  have 
moved,  have  been  subject  to  much  neg- 
lect and  abuse.  By  the  act  of  Elisa- 
beth, which  established  the.  diocesan 
schools,  there  ought  to  be  one  in  each 
diocese.  How  far  this  has  been  the  case 
will  appear  from  the  report  of  which  I 
will  read  an  extract.  In  fact,  these  dio- 
cesan schools  have  beeo  almost  useless,, 
and  little  better  than  a  job. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  made  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. April  21,  1809.— <*  It  appears 
from  the  abstract  of  the  returqs  ro^de 
from  the  several  dioceses,  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  thirty-four,  compos- 
ing twenty* two  archbishopricks  and 
bisnopricks,  only  ten  are  provided  with 
diocesan  school-houses  ia  tolerable  re« 
pair;  in  three  others,  the  houses  are 
either  out  of  repair,  or  otherwise  in^ 
sufficient;  and  the  r^mamderare  whellr 
unprovided,,  and  the  masters  of  such 
schools  as  ^e  kept  in  them,  ;dther  rent 
houses  for  the  purpose,'  or  ar6  accom« 
modated  iu  other  ways.    But  it  appean 
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from  the  fame  retoroi^  that  ia  •ome  of 
them,  DO  diocesan  schools  are  kept  at 
ally  and  in  others^  no  efiecti?e  ones: 
that  the  whole  number  of  efective 
achoofs  to  all  the  dioceses  is  only  thir- 
teen, and  that  the  whole  numher  of 
scholars  in  all  the  schools. together  does 
not  exceed  three*hundred^d«eighty. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  dioceses  m 
which  no  school  is  kept,  there  is  no 
contribation  from  the  clergy  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  master,  but  in  some  instan- 
ces the  salary  is  actually  paid  by  the 
clergy  to  a  nominal  master,  who  either 
keeps  no  school  at  all,  or  one  on  a  dif- 
ferent foundation,  in  which  the  diocesan 
school  is  wholly  absorbed." 

By  a  statute  of  Henry  8th,  schools 
were  established  in  each  parish,    and 
every  incumbent  on  tAing   possession 
of  his  benefice,  takes  an  oath  to  teadi, 
or    cause   tp   be   tanght,   an    English 
school  in  his  parish.    By  what  meana 
these  reverend  gentlemen    contrive    to 
dispense  with   this  oath  with  a    dear 
conscience,   I   leave    to    the   reverend 
Bench  to  determine;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  in  many  parishes  in  Ireland,  no  such 
schods  have  ever  existed.    Of  late  years, 
a  better  and  more  extended  system  of 
education  has  certaml^  been  adopted. 
Societies  have  been  instituted,  and  much 
good  has  been  done  in  promoting  edu- 
cation in  Ireland;  still  however  some  of 
the  old  leaven  remains,  and  the  zeal  of 
well- disposed  persons   has  in  many  re- 
n>ects  teaded  to  check  the  progress  of 
Uiese  useful  institutions.     The.  subject, 
in  Ireland,  is  one  of  much  delicacy  and 
difficultv,  from  the  natural  and  top  wdl 
founded  jealousies  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.   The  spirit  of  proselytism  still  con- 
tinues, and  attempts  are  still  made  to  ef- 
fect it,  through  the  medium  pf  educa^ 
tion.      Such    attempts   must   not    only 
inevitably  fail,   but  they   tend   to  dis^ 
unite,    instead  of  promoting  good-will 
and  conciliation,  between  persons  of  dif- 
fereat  religious  persuasions.    If  we  wish 
really  to  do  good,  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality,  let  us  learn 
at  last  to  begin  at  the  right  end,  first  to 
dviliae  and  instruct;    Uien  tmtb  will 
make  ita  way;    but  by  attempting  in 
the  first  instance  to  convert^  you  only 
confirm  error.    The  Roman  Gatliolics  are 
iiatorally  jealous  of  any  religious  instruc- 
tion being  made  a  pert  of  Ue  education 
yoU'  offer  them.    Can  we  be  sikrprised 
cbat  the  imprMfion^  produced  a*  :their 


minds,  by  the  system  of  making  educa- 
tion the  engine  of  proselytism,  should 
have  made  it  verv  difficult  indeed,  when 
more  enlightened  ideas  have  at  length 
prevailed,  for  those  who  endeavour  t# 
promote  education  on  sound  and  liberal 
principles  to  persuade  Roman  Catholics  to 
trust  their  chikiren  to  Protestant  bene* 
fioence?     The  jealousy,  which  unCsrta* 
nalely  prevails  on  this   subject  ia  per* 
fectly  natural ;  and  in  all  Drojecta  for  io* 
structing  the  poor  of  Ireland,  great  aU 
lowance  should  b6  made  for  the  preju* 
dices    necessarily  arising   from   former 
abuses,  and  every  effort  made,  byeon^ 
ciliating  and  even  a  little  flattering  the 
prejudices  of  the  Roman  Catholic*  te  in- 
duce them. to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
establishment  in  the  great  work  of  na- 
tional instruction,  and  its  necessary  coo- 
seauence— dvilization,  and  inqprevament. 
1  come  now  to  another  voyimporth. 
ant  feature  of  this  inouiryiii^I  n«in,  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  '  peasantry ;  /and 
and  this  is  the  most  painful  |>art  of  the 
task  I  have  undertaken.    Such  of  yoor 
lordships  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
this  rich  and  happy  country,  oaift  feraa 
to  your  imaginations  a  very  dint  pictorw 
of  the  contrast  that  prevaQs  betweesi 
the  comparative  comfort  of  an  Jftoalish 
cottage,  and  the  squalid  miteirjr  mem 
Irish  cabin.    It  would  be  too  pamlbl  lor 
me  to  attempt,  and  too  difficult  adequate^ 
ly  to  perform,  the  task  of  pladng  in  coo* 
trast  the  two  opposite  pictures :  suffice  it 
to  stste,  that  a  large  proportion  of  tha 
abundant  population  of  Ireland,  is  in  the 
lowest  sute  of  wretchedness,  with  only  aa 
much  food,  lodging,  or  clothing,  as  are 
necessary  to  support   mere  existence"  * 
and  what  is  worse,  in  moatinstances  with» 
out  employment,  or  the  means  of  oblsii^ 
ioff  iL    I  do  not  say  that  this  is  unhrer* 
sally  the  case:  God  forbid.    I  know  that 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  more  fiivourable 
local  drcumstances— ^resident  gentrv,  hu* 
mane  and  considerate  landlords,  resident, 
benevolent,  and  moderate  <^09  ^nd  a 
greater  demand  for  labour,  exhibit  a  pea» 
santrjr  living  m  some  degree  of  eomfof^ 
and  m  a  state  of  existence  in  aomare# 
spects  betttf  than  what  I  have  desciftedf 
but  I  would  ask  dmaa  best  acfiaintel 
with  Ifdand,  whether  there  are  not  higi 
distiiets,   eraecialbr  m   the   imrnrdhifa 
vidni^  of  Turf  Bog,  where,  die  eemm 
earth  fiinushea  the  matedala  with  widdt 
the  hut  10  ooiMttactad-wtha  turf  to  boil 
the  {ipi>-iaDd  tbt  only  Ibod  ever  put  into 
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it»  the  potatoe  ?  Whether  labguaffe  6an 
detoribe  the  wretchedness  of  an  Irish  ca- 
bin?—aod  whether,  ffeneralljr  speaking, 
the  condition  of  an  Irish  peasant  is  not 
iferj  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  human 
existence>  arising  in  great  measure, 
amongst  other  causes  to  which  I  shall 
hare  occasion  to  refer,  to  a  total  want 
of  employment,  so  as  to  justify  the 
description  given  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  on  your  table,  from  which  I  will 
read  an  extract:— 

^  The*  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
those  districts  of  Ireland  to  which  the 
«?idence  refers,  appears  to  your  com- 
«Bittee  to  be  wretched  and  calamitous  to 
the^reatest  degree.  An  intelligent  Scotch 
i^ieolturist,  who  visited  Ireland  during 
•the^Iast  year,  alleges,  *  that  a  larg^  por- 
.tion  of  the  peasantry  live  in  a  state  of 
-misary  of  which  he  could  have  formed  no 
conception,  not  imagining  that  any  hu- 
ttian  beinin  could  exist  in  such  wretched- 
fiess;*  th3r  cabins  scarcely  contain  an 
article 'that  can- be  called  furniture;  in 
some  families  there  are  no  such  things  as 
bed.  clothes,  the  peasants  showed  some 
lem;  and  a  quantity  of  straw  thrown  over 
it,  upon  which  they  slept  in  their  working 
clothes,  yet  whenever  they  had  a  meal  of 
potatoes,  they  were  cheernil ;  the  greater 
-part  he  understood  to  drink  nothing  but 
•water.'  This  statement  appears  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  wiu 
aeises  examined  by*  your  committee,  who 
agree  not  only  in  this  melancholy  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  but  agree 
also  in  attributing  it  to  the  total  want  of 
employment  in  which  they  are  left.  In 
•ome  parts  of  the  country  one  half  of  the 
entire  population  are  stated  to  be  without 
employment,  in  others,  the  proportion  is 
aaid  to  be  still  greater;  and  all  the  wit- 
oesses  examined  agree  in  attributing  to 
a  Considerable  degree,  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  peasantry  and  their  excesses  to  this 
cause.  .  At  Clonakilty,  in  the  county  of 
Gorki  where  the  linen  manufacture  has 
been  introduced,  tranqoillityJs  stated  to 
lasre  prevailed ;  in  the  county  of  Minro^ 
«dbere  yam  and  linens  to  a  considerable 
extent  are  manufactured,  the  public  peace 
has  not  been  endangered  %  one  barony  in 
the  county  of  Kerry  has  been  uniformly 
the  least  disturbed,  and  in  that  barony 
idone  has  mannfrctoring  industry  been 
iearried  to  any  extent.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Waterfordy  ^no  shade  of  disturb- 


ance has  existed,  the  peaslintry  having  a 
steady  market  for  their  labour;  whilst  in 
parts  of  Cork,  where  the  people  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  unemployed,  the 
most  dangerous  combmations  against  the 
laws,  and  the  most  violent  attacks  upon' 
pro|>ertv,  have  lately  taken  place;'  and 
Vet  in  those  very  districts  your  committee 
have  been  informed,  on  die  authority  of 
a  civil  engineer  of  eminence,  'that  he  very 
soon  pacified  the  country  by  an  extended' 
employment  of  the  people  id  cpening  a 
new  line  of  road ;'  the  member  who  gave 
this  information,  adding  from  hiitiself, 
*  that  if  employment  comd  be  made  suffi- 
ciently extensife,  he  doubted  not  that  the 
turbulent  habits  of  the  population  would 
be  abandoned.'  When  in  aadition  to  these 
expressions  of  opinion,  die  improved  con- 
dition and  tranquillity  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  where  the  linen  manufacture  pre- 
vails, is  contrasted  with  the  wretchedness 
of  the  South,  yodr  committee  cannot  re- 
fuse admitting  the  immediate  connexion 
exisUng  between  employment  and  peace, 
as  well  as  between  want  of  useful  occupa- 
Uon  and  turbulence." 

That  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  ge- 
nerally in  a  miserable  state,  cannot,  I  fear, 
be  doubted ;  and  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon 
the  painful  description.  Let  us  rather 
investigate  the  causes,  and  seek  the  reme- 
dies, if  any  can  be  found.  It  may  perhaps 
excite  some  surprise  when  I  state,  that 
among  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the 
wretched  state  of  the  Irish  peasant,  I  shall 
place  the  introduction  of  that  vegetable 
which  now  constitutes  almost  the  only 
food  of  the  populaUon  of  Ireland,  the  po- 
tatoe. The  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  have  contributed 
in  the  first  instance  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  this  root  more  in  Ireland  than 
elsewhere;  and  the  temptation  afforded 
to  the  inherent  indolence  of  human  na- 
ture, to  prefer  a  food  more  easily  obtained 
and  prepared  for  use  than  any  other ;  a 
food,  the  nutritious  f  and  I  may  add  the 
prolhic^  qualities  of  wnich,  together  with 
the  fiicility  of  its  production,  have  tended 
materially  to  spread  over  the  face  of  that 
island  a  superabundant  population,  satis- 
fied to  exist  without  comfort,  and  with- 
out employment,  except  that  which  arises 
from  the  wretched  culdvation  of  the  soil 
necessary  to  produce  this  their  only  food. 
From  hence  arises  among  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  an  eager  compedtion  for  land^ 
which  is  necessary  for  their  existence. 
For  it  is  not  in  tliat  country  as  in  Eag« 
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laihAf  vbeim.tbe  labotirev  is  almost  oertain 
of  obuuiung  a  day's  work,  and  payment 
for  it  in  money,  wM  which  he  goes  to 
marketfor  hia  fo<Kl«  -  In  Ireland  the  poorest 
men  is  a  sort  of  small  farmer,  renting  a 
portion  of  land  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
this  evil,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of 
tenements,  has  been  increased  by  whst  is 
called  the  elective  franchise*  On  this 
subject  the.  report  of  the  committee  on 
your  table  says,  **  Many  of  the  evils  of 
Ireland,  moral  and  political,  as  well  as  the 
depressed  state  of  the  peasantvy,  may,  in 
the  judgment  of  your  committee,  be  traced 
to  the  mi6chieTous,'and  frequently  fraudu- 
lent mQltipIication  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. This  subject  Is  highly  deserving 
of  the  notice,  if  not  of  the  interposition, 
of  the  legislature." 

*  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  one. of  the 
greatest  <*  boons,"  as  they  have  been  called, 
that  has  been  conferred  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland ;  but  I 
consider  it,  m  its  operation,  one  of  the 
greatest  evils,  and  by  a  iatality ,  that  seems 
at  all  tiroes  to  have  attended  this  unhappy 
country,  to  have  proved  rather  a  curse 
than  a  blessing.  It  is,  in  fact,  any  thing 
but  a  franchise  to  those  wretched  free- 
holders, as  they  are  called,  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence 
of  the  landed  proprietors ;  and  few  things 
would  tend  more  to  the  substantial  advan- 

Se  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  than  a  mo- 
catlon  of  this  right ; .  no  part  of  which, 
however,  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  give 
up  witboiitan  ample  equivalent:  but  in 
the  ^  comprehensive  arrangement  which 
Lam  anxious  to  recommend,  I  think  the 
fkiint  might  be  arranged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  advantage  of  all  parties. 

•  Another  cause  of  the  wretched  state  of 
the  Irish  peasfmtry,  much  dwelt  on  (and 
to  this  some  persons  go  as  far  as  to  as- 
cribe it  in  great  measure,  or  at  least,  more 
than  to  any  other]),  is  the  non-residence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor6,.and  the  constant  drdn  of  money 
that  is  thereby  occasioned  from  the  coun- 
try. That  this  is  an  evil,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  that  it  is  obe  of  consider- 
able extent,  I  am.  ready  to^  admit ;  but 
diat  jt  goes  as  far  as  is  supposed;  I  by  no 
means,  think;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  capable 
of  an:  easierremedy  than  most  of  the  other 
sources  of  the  unfortunate,  condition  ^ 
the  Irish  population.  ,1  amspeakmg.in 
the  presence  <of  many  great  Irish  proprie- 
tors, and  I  flatter  myself  that  m>ne>of  Uiem 
will  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  ofti- 


^ODS I  anrabout  to  utler. .  They  idtfteli 
I  am  sure^  that  in  calling  upon  govern- 
ment  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  that  couiw* 
try,  in  which  we  are  so  much  intere^ed, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  our  part, 
and  fairly  and  in  earnest  to  set  our  snoul-f 
ders  to  the  wheel.  <  By  a  steady  co-ope* 
ration  with  a  government  ready  to  aci  on 
those  which  I  consider  the  only  sound 
principles,  and  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  recommend,  the  condition  of  the  Iriim 
peasantry  may  be  effectually  and  rapidly 
ameHorated ;  they  may  have  good-reason' 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  laws,  and 
comfort  and  subordination  may  gratdually 
succeed  to  squalid  poverty  <  and  lawless 
outri^.  What  are  the  great  wants  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  ?  Civilization .  and 
employment !  The  first  is  to  be  obtained 
by  education,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
in  which,  if  the  government  will  do  their 
part,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  Irish  land- 
ed^ proprietors  are  behind  hand  in  the 
good  work  in  which  every  one  of  their^ 
whether  constantly  or  occasionally  resi^ 
dent,  or  even  not  resident  at  all,  has  it  in 
his  power. most  essentially  and  most  use- 
fully  to  co-operate..  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  constant  residence  of  a  Janded 
proprietor  on  his  estate,  affords  the  best 
and  readiest  means  of  carrying  this  co« 
operation  into  effect;  and  I  perfectly  agree 
in  the  opinion,  that  where  the  whole  of 
his  revenue  is  drawn  from  Ireland,  the 
possessor  of  the  estate  is  quite*  inexcus^ 
able  if  he  spends  the  whole  of  it  in  another 
countnr :  such  as  these  have  been  justly 
called  by  the  noble  viscount  who  second€ld 
the  address,  and  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to 
see  in  his  place — ^illegitimate  absentees ; 
—there  are  others,  however,  whom  he  has 
called  legitimate.  To  this  description  I 
claim  to  belong,  having  an  equal  landed 
property  in  this  country,  and  places  of 
residence,  which  I  have  not  in  that. 
There  are  others  who  hear  me  in  the  same 
situation,  each  of  whom,  particularly  my 
noble  friend  near  me  (lord  Lansdown), 
and  the  noble  duke  who  brought  forward 
a  motion  on  this  subject  last  year,  will 
agree  with  me  in  considering  it  an  indis- 
pensable duty  occasionally  to  visit  his  es- 
tate in  Ireland* 

It  has  been  justly  stated,  in  the  extmot 
from  the  report  of^  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  I  have  read, 
that  want. of  employment  is  one  of' the 
principal  evils  of  Ireland.-:4his  evil  never 
can  be  effisctually  remedied  without  the 
change  of  qrstem  I  have  recommended^ 
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tjf  whtdi  the  popoliiUoii  of  ilMit  oom^t 
by  being  made  belter  aetUfied  wkb  their 
condilioii,  Will  beoome  hebitualhr  sob* 
nHMiTe  to  the  laws,  againit  whioh  they 
are  now  to  eften  arrayed.  A  codetliatory 
|dan  of  goremmeiit  can  alone  lead  to  this 
reiult;  aad  whenever  tranquillity  aad  ae- 
cority  ^hall  appear*  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tb&  redundant  and  immenge  capital 
of  England,  seeking  new  chann^  in  all 
parts  q£  the^  world,  vj^ill  not  overlook  the 
best  means  of  employnsent,  nearest  the 
aeat  of  empire,  in  a  fertile  iemd  productire 
soil  ia)pervectly  cultirated ;  mines  nnex- 
pkNred;  harbours  unimproved  by  art; 
roads,  canals,  manubctures;  in  short,  in 
all  the  means  of  profitable  employment 
of  capital  and  industry,  which  the  island 
presents,  and  which  want  Doihing  but  se- 
curity and  good  government  to  miake  them 
available.  Under  every  disadvantage  some 
progreis  is  making*  and  it  is  in  the  mean 
time  incumbent  on  government,  as  wdl  as 
individuals,  to  use  every  exertion  m  re* 
moyloff  one  great  source  of  Irish  misery, 
in  the  oiaproportioned  demand  for  labour 
So  Ae  population  of  the  country.  I  con- 
sider .the  obligation  of  spending  some  part 
of  tbei(  income  in  employii^  the  poor 
resident  on  their  estates,  imperative  on  all 
Irish  proprietors ;  and  I  may  add,  that,  in 
performing  a  pleasing  duty,  they  must  in 
the  end  most  essentially  beni«t  them* 
selves,  both  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  and  in  the  increased  comfort,  con- 
tentment, and  peaceable  disposition  of 
those  who  reside  on  it.  With  regard  to 
any  assistance  to  be  afforded  by  govern- 
ment, the  question  is  one  of  more  diffi- 
culty. I  am  aware  of  the  objection  as  a 
general  principle,  to  any  bounty  to  be 
ffiyen  by  the  state  to  encourage  industry. 
The  stimulus  aflforded  by  self-interest  Is 
wisely  ordained  by  Providence,  to  be  the 
b^  and  most  efficacious  instrument  to 
compel  the  rich  to  administer  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  In  the  best  possible  manner, 
by  affi>rding  them  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  payment  for  thefar  profitable  labour; 
but  if  there  ever  existed  a  legitimate  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  it  is  in  the 
present  situation  of  Ireland,  where,  in 
conseqnence  of  the  misj^ovemment  of 
atfes,  a  state  of  .misery  exists  m  the  bulk 
of, the  population,  for  which  no  immediate 
relief  is  lixdy  to  be  found,  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of'^  political  ecbnemy. '  Under 
these  circumstanceB,  I  do  net  see  how  a 
portion  of  the  public  monqr  can  be  better, 
or  more  humanely  and  advanti^epusly 


spent,  than  by  atimnlating  indnitry,  by 
amrding  assistance  to  piwibworics,  and 
by  encour^ng  rising  manufiMtures.*  At 
mail  I  must  contend  that  the  circmn^ 
stances  of  Ireland  require^  diat  any  arti- 
ficial aid  heretofore  granted,  even  oa 
principles  recognized  to'  be  erroneous^ 
shoula  not  be  h^tilv  withdrewo,  I  thero'^ 
fore  say,  that  we  should  hesitate  before 
we  sanction  on  general  good  principlea 
their  application  to  Irelsad.  -  I  heartily 
concur  with  those  who  think  that  all  ar- 
tificial stimulus,  as  well  as  all  artificial  re- 
striction, should  be  denied  to  trade  and 
manufactures ;  but  I  by  no  means  admit 
that,  circumstanced  as  Ireland  is,  thfa 
principle  should  be  adopted  in  withdraw* 
mg  from  the  sources  of  industnr,  the  aid 
they  have  hitherto  received.  This  is  par-* 
ticularly  the  ease  with  regard  to  the  coarse 
linens  of  the  Southern  and  Western  parte 
of  Ireland,  where  the  rising  manufacture 
has  contributed  more  than  any  thin^else, 
to  diminish  the  evil  of  tumult  and  msur- 
rection.  At  all  events,  it  appears  per- 
fectly dear,  that  no  more  efiectual  present 
remedy  can  be  found,  for  the  depressed 
and  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, than  employment  >  and  govern- 
ment therefore,  ought  to  be  exc^iogly 
cautious  of  adopting  any  measures,  which, 
directly  or  indirecUy,  may  seem  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  sources  of  this  rdief; 
the  efficacy  of  which  is  amply  established 
by  the  report  on  your  table,  to  which  I« 
have  referred. 

There  are  other  ffrievances  under  wfaidi 
Ireland  labours,  which  ought  not  to  be 
oterlooked,  although  parti«u  and  collate- 
ral remedies  have  been  attempted  by  the 
legislature:  amongst  these  the  habit  and 
system  of  jobbing,  whioh  has  been  long  so 
inveterate  in  that  country,  holds  a  distin- 
guished place.  Having  adverted  to  the 
«>sent  proprietor,  I  oanno^omit  mention- 
ing the  resident  Irish  gentry,  who  have 
also  duties  to  perform,  which  I  fear,  in 
too  many  instances,  they  neglect.  They 
also  are  at  least  as  much  bound  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  poor  tenants  whom 
they  have  constantly  under  thenr  eye,  and 
with  whose  wants  they  must  be  best  ao- 
Quainted  :  -they  also  are  bound  to  resist 
tnat  inveterate  evil  of  Ireland,  the  love 
and  practice  of  jobs :   one  of  the  *most 

Jirommen  t  of  these  is  the  system  of  griMl* 
ury  presentment!,  and  the  shamelesa 
abuses  that  sometin^  take  place  in  the 
making  and  repairing  of  roads,  and  other 
objecte  for  whic^  money  is  levied  by 
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On  thi^  tiri>ject  I  caDoot  do  better 
fhasi  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  NiiDinO)  an  engineer  of  great  emi- 
nence and  high  character,  made  by  him 
t0  the  Iriali  govemment^  and  printed  by 
order  bf  ihe  Hous^  of  Commons. 

<<  IV^^ofe  of  the  best  description  are, 
in  general,  fn  abundance ;  but  the  general 
eonstroetton  of  the  toads  having  been  ex* 
^eediqgly  uoskilinlvboth  in  direction  and 
level,  and  the  repairs  carried  on  by  a  class 
^  penkins  who  nudce  a  trade  of  it»  as  a 
marleet  for  the  labonr  of  their  poorer  te- 
MHftry,  there  la  no  attempt  at  operating  a 

Knwment  Iknprayement ;  ihe  less  labour 
toired  ott  the  road»  the  cheaper  the 
«F(ork  eaa  be  undertaken  by  the  perch, 
Md  the  easier  for  the  persons,  actually 
emplojtisdi  who  are  not^  properly  speak-^ 
iag,  paidfbr  what  work  they  do,  but  have 
the  atnocmi  'of  the  presentment  allowed 
by  their  landlord,  as  a  set^-off  against  tiie 
rent  of  their  holdings ;  as,  hi  order  to 
aootMiiiA  for  ^e  pttetentment,  tt  is  neces- 
aary  for  the  drereeer  to  «wear  that  be  has 
expended  the  moi»ey;  end  as  it  cannot 
be  ex]f>ected  thi^  persons  will  take  all  this 
troabre  of  obtainisg  presentments,  and 
overseeing  workmen,  grataicoasly,  the 
onl^  way  left  for  the  j^^tiieman  overseer 
lo  indemnify  himself,  w  to  chapgo  as  hiffh 
a  rent  aa  p06s9>le  %  his  land,  and  get  the 
feaanfta  to  make  the  road  as  cheaply  ba 
possible^  Sbat  he  may  the  more  readily 
obtain  presentments  ^om  the  gra»d  jury^ 
Besides,  if  be  be  a  person  af  tolerable 
crediti  he  may,  by  paying  «  discount  «f 
10  p^  cent  to  the  oonnty  treasurer,  ob^ 
tain  Ibe  atoount  of  his  presentment  in  ad*- 
^anca,  as  soon  as  passeo ;  and  then  his  only 
trouUo  is,  to  get  the  road  made  in  some 
way  or  other,  so  as  to  be  reluiy  on  the 
dsy  of  the  assizes  or  accounting  sessions. 
Or,  indeed,  what  will  answer  just  as  well, 
he  may  get  the  woi^ing  overseer,  who  is 
«amed  with  him  in  the  presentment,  to 
•a#ear  that  the  road  is  made,  and  the  mq- 
tiey  expended.  It  is  reioarkable,  that 
there  never  is  any  where  lees  than  21  fe^t 
wide,  as  that  breadth  at  4east  must  also 
be  sworn  to :  ingenjoiiiB ,  Bs^n,  however, 
f^uttd  a  inode  of  g^ing  olrer  this,  by 
lanving  oyt  in  the  {>fesantme9t  the  por- 
-fioos  .whi^refche  roM  is  itod  narrow;  if 
there  be  nnieh  df  it  together  the  repak 
iniistaumd  ov«r,. until  some'Oiie  be  found 
with  a  eottBcience  aufBdendy  pliant  to  get 
^bmi^  the  difficult. 

^  Is  is  painful  to  think,  that  the  pr^ 
eaotiona  taken  by  th«  legtelature  to  dis- 
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courage  peculation  in  this  matter  should 
have  only  tended  to  promote  a  system  of 
perjury,  which  has  thrown  the  poblic 
works  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  little 
or  no  principle,  and  deterred  every  honest 
man  from  undertaking  them :  some  sim« 
pie  system  of  audit  could  surely  be  con-i 
trived,  that  would  sufficiently  secure  the 
interest  of  the  public,  without  all  this 
swearing;  and  in  that  case  respectable 
men  would  be  encouraged  to  make  or 
repair  the  public  roads  in  a  solid  and  eco^ 
nomical  way. 

«  The  custom  of  jobbing  roads  is  so 
inveterate,  that  we  could  seldom  get  thd 
work  properly  done  by  day-labourers  for 
the  sum  granted  by  presentment.  The 
peasantry  are  not  trained  to  those  habits 
of  industry  which  are  always  the  result  of 
regular  payment.'' 

While  such  practices  as  these  prevail^ 
a  co«atry  cannot  be  happy  or  contented  9 
amd  the  strong  arm  of  the  legislature 
oncht  to  interpose  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
and  establish  a  better  system. 

There  ar^iother  points^  of  minor  impo^* 
tance,  mto  which  it  would  be  the  dnty  of 
a  committee,  if  granted,  to  inquire ;  but 
I  have  occupied  too  much  time  already 
to  go  into  them.  1  am  fully  aware  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  wbich  I  have  execu<*' 
ted  the  task  I  had  imiiosed  on  myself^ 
aiid  that  I  hare  omitted  many  topics  and 
argume«its  which  it  might  have  been  tna* 
terial  to  have  urged ;  but  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  shew  t&t  what  has  been  hitherto 
done  for  Ireland,  hoiwever  beneficial  as 
&r  as  it  goes^  does  neither  go  hx  enough, 
9or  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  that  cdfsteral 
measures  however  good  in  diemselvea, 
are  by  no  means  sufficient;  that  by  pak 
Uatives,  **  You  do  but  skin  and  iihn  the 
ulcerous  place :"  and  thai  nothing  short 
of  a  total  change  in.  the  system  can  effiK:fc 
a  real  and  permanent  cure. 

I  therefore  oall  upon  your  lordships  ta 
take  into  your  most  serious  and  immediate 
considemtion  the  principal  points  I  hav6 
ureed :  the  necessity  or  removing  politic 
cai  disabilities  on  ^cconnt  of  religious 
opinions;  the  state  of  the  established 
church;  education;  and  employment. 
On  these  great  and  leading  topics,  I  en^ 
rtreat  your  deliberation  at  this  most  fa- 
vbutahie  nonsnt,  Irben  I  have  contended 
that  th^y  may  be  discussed  with  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  I  ui^e  th^ 
danger  of  any,  the  impossibility  of  much 
delay ;  let  us  on  this  occasion,  at  least, 
shew  that  we  are  indeed  th^  faithfnl  as 
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weH  as  the  constitutional  and  hereditary 
counsellors  of  the  Crown ;  let  us  stand  be-' 
tween  our  sovereign  and  his  ordinary  ad- 
visers; who,  divided  among  themselves 
on  a  great  question,  on  irhich  the  welfare, 
perhaps  the  existence  of  the  empire  de- 
pends, are  agreed  only  in  preferring  the 
possession  of  place  and  power  to  this  or 
any  other  consideration ;  let  us  tell  the 
king,  who,  .in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
io  his  peaceful  and  gracious  visit  to  Ire- 
land, and  In  his  truly  paternal  admonition 
at  parting,  has  provea  his  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  that  country ;  that  it  can 
be  secured  by  nothing  short  of  a  consist- 
ent and  total  change  m  the  system  of  go- 
vernment. Let  us  tell  him  that,  havmg 
witnessed,  during  the  administration  of 
Ims  father'*,  and  the  possession  of  his  own 
royal  authority,  the  triumphs  of  war,  a 
more  lasting,  a  more  valuable  triumph 
still  awaits  him;  one  which  will  be  far 
more  grateful  to  those  feelings  by  which 
he  is  actuated,  a  paternal  soliciiude  for 
the  welfare  of  this  most  unfortunate  part 
of  his  extensive  dominions.  I  confess,  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  much  good 
would  have  resulted  from  his  majesty's 
visit  to  Ireland ;  but  how  has  thts^  expec- 
tation been  disappointed,  when,  instead 
of  the  oblivion  of  animosities  recommend- 
ed by  the  sovereign,  the  violence  of  party 
rages  there  more  fiercely  than  ever.  In 
that  unhappy  country  it  appears  as  if  the 
course  of  nature  was  fnverted,  and  the 
ccmnection  between  cause  and  effect  de- 
stroyed ;  for  while  the  exuberant  richness 
of  the  soi1»  and  unequalled  mildness  of 
the  climate,  by  promoting  an  overflowing 
population,  increases  the  misery  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  injunctions  of  a  bene- 
▼olent  monarch,  by  elevating  too  much 
the  hopes  of  one  party,  and  exciting  the 
jealousy,  of  the  other,  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, rather  than  to  have  allayed,  their 
mutual  animosities.-*In  Ireland,  Ireland, 
alone,  conciliation  produces  discord,  and 
fertility  famine.  It  is  time  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  cease ;  and  it  can 
only  ceasa  by  going  to  the  root  of  the 
evil. 

.  It  is  te  this  that  I  am  anxious  to  call 
your  lordships'  attention ;  it  is  to  this  you 
roust  go,  if  you  desire  to  cure  the  disease^ 
which,  as  I  before  stated,  has  existed  for 
centuries,  and  may  be  described  as  the 
feverish  irritation,  arising  from  a  sense  of 
oppression  and  wrong.  This  feeling  has 
joiieti  broken  out  in  scenes  of  insurrection 
ADdyioleDce;  to  obviate  whicb,the  only  re- 
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roedtes  ever  applied  have  been  coercion 
and  the  sword.  Successive  governments 
have  never  looked  steadily  and  dispas- 
sionately to  the  source  of  the  disease^ 
but  have  contented  themselves  with  check- 
ing paroxysms  as  they  have  arisen,  by  the 
long-accustomed  remedies  nearest  at  hand. 
These  political  Sangradoes  have  no  no- 
tion  of  any  thing  but  bleeding  and  hot 
water,  military  force^  or  grinding  and 
oppressive  penal  statutes. 

1  entreat  your  lordships  to  consider  at 
length,  whether,  instead  of  the  violent 
remedies  which  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  administer  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  it  may  not  be  practicable'  to 
adopt  a  far  different  and  a  better  system. 

The  present  system  cannot  be  much 
longer  persevered  in.  We  are  now  at 
peace  with  all  the  world ;  and  we  are  told 
by  authority,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
war:  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  thai 
what  it  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure formerly  to  prevent,  has  been  lately 
effected ;  that  France  is  now  in  possession 
of  Spain ;  and  is  any  one  sanguine  enough 
to  expect,  that  peace  will  be  preseived 
for  many  years,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces ^  and  in  the  event  of  war,  what  will 
be  the  situation  of  Ireland,  if  the  present 
grounds  of  disaffection  continue  to  exist 
among  its  numerous  population  i  I  for- 
bear to  press  this  consideration.  But  the 
expense  alone  of  an  army  of  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  which  is  now  barely  suf- 
ficient, and  which  is  double  the  number 
of  what  was  thought  more  than  suf- 
ficient, thirty  years  since,  is  no  slight  con- 
sideration. Moreover,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  if  you  do  not  alter  the  system, 
fifty  thousand  men  will  not  be  enough  to 
secure  that  country ;  which,  by  a  course 
of  real  kindness  and  conciliation,  the  very 
reverse  of  what  has  been  pursued  for 
centuries,  instead  of  a  source  of  weakneu 
and  alarm,  you  may  render  the  most  im- 
pregnable bulwark  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  experiment  has  never  been  fairly 
tried,  and  it  is  worth  while  at  length  to 
make  it.  The  Irish  are  a  warm-hearted  and 
grateful  people;  they  can  bear  injury  and  ^ 
oppression  better  than  contumely  and  in- 
sult ;  and  if  you  treat  them  with  kindness,yoa 
may  rely  on  their  a&ctien,  which,  by  a  per- 
severance in  the  present  system  von  can 
neveratfain.  I  call  upon  you  therefore,  my 
lordsy  to  seize  this  opportunity  which 
presents  itself,  and  .which  may  never  again 
occur,  if  you  now  neglect  it,  and  to  take 
the  case,  of  Ireland  idto  your  most  earnest 
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defiberation.  To  lay  aside  if  possible  the 
mist  of  prejudice  by  which  it  has  been 
always  surrounded,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ect  in  all  its  bearings,  to  sifl  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  when  you  have  discovered  the 
full  extent  and  nature  of  the  mischief,  to 
apply  other  remedies  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  so  lamentably  failed. 

England  owes  much  to  that  ill-fated 
knd,  we  have  a  heavy  debt  of  misrule  and 
oppression  to  redeem.  Let  us,  at  length, 
begin  at  least,  and  let  us  endeavour  to 
tread  back  those  steps  which  have  led  to 
io  much  mischief,  and  which,  if  not  soon 
retraced,  must  produce  the  most  ruinous 
and  lamentable  effects.  I  speak  not  the 
language  of  party,  but  from  a  consoien« 
tious  and  deliberate  conviction  of  its  ne- 
cessity, I  earnestly  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  with  which  I  shall  now 
conclude  ;— 

**  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  how  far  the  provisions  lately 
adopted  by  parliament,  or  recommended 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  internal 
regulation  of  Ireland  have  tended,  or  ap- 
pear likely  to  tend,  to  remove  the  griev- 
ances, to  allay  the  discontents,  or  <  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  and  what  further  mea- 
sures of  regulation,  or  of  conciliation,  may 
be  required,  to  remedy  the  evils  that  have 
long  existed  in  that  country,  <  which  has 
for  some  time  past  been  the  subject  of 
his  majesty^s  particular  solicitude.  '' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  under 
any  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
refrained  from  giving  his  opinion  on  this 
important  question  untif  he  had  heard 
those  of  noble  lords  who»  from  their  local 
acquaintance  with  Ireland,  possessed  much 
more  information  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
was  afraid  that,  in  his  present  state  of 
health,  he  should  be  exhausted  before  that 
hour  could  arrive.  He  therefore  rose  at 
that  early  period  of  the  debate.  He  would 
set  out  by  saying,  that  if  he  thought  that 
any  practical  good  was  likely  to  raise  to 
Ireland, or  to  the  empire  at  large,  from  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  for  which 
th6  noble  lord  had  moved,  he  would  not 
oppose  it;  but  he  felt  firmly  prrsuaded, 
that  not  only  could  no  benefit  arise,  but 
that  much  inconvenience  would  ensue 
from  agreeing  to  the  motion.  He  would 
therefore  oppose  the  motion,  because,  how- 
ever much— and  he  had  no  doubt  the  noble 
earl  felt  satisfied  that  much  good  would 
Miult  from  his  proposition-— might  be  an- 


ticipated from  such  an  inquiry,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  t()at  it  would  be  productive  of 
mischief,  inakmtfch  as  it  might  give  rise  to 
hopes  which  could  not  bcTeaUsed.  In 
setting  but  he  would  beg  to  say^  that 
for  the  Irish  people  as  a  body  he  felt  the 
kindest  feeling.  It  was  but  doing  justice 
to  his  knowledge  of  their  character  to  say, 
that  though  lie  had  not  visited  Ireland,  and 
was  therefore  free  from  local  prejudice, 
one  way  or  other  with  respect  to  them,  yet 
he  had  frequently  in  his  public  and  private 
capacity  come  in  contact  with  large  bodies 
of  the  people  of  tiiat  country;  and  ho 
would  assert,  that  whether  he  referred  to 
that  very  large  portion  of  them  which  waa 
engaged  in  the  most  laborious  employ- 
ments in  this  country,  or  to  that  extensive 
class  of  Irish  artisans  and  mechanics  which  . 
was  employed  in  the  capital,  or  to  those 
other  masses  of  that  country  who  were 
engaged  in  various  other  pursuits,  he 
would,  he  repeated,  assert,  thai  a  more 
honest,  a  more  industrious/set  of  people, 
or  a  people  more  alive  to  every  feeling  of 
graiitude  for  favours  conferred  ( whatever 
might  be  said  of  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try), did  not  exist.  He  said  this  that  it 
might  not  be  imagined  that  his  objection 
to  the  motion  arose  from  any  indifference 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  from  any  dis- 
position to  undervalue  their  importance: 
for  he  would  say  again  that,  whether  we 
looked  to  the  services  jof  thel  people  of  that 
country  in  our  armies  or  our  navies  or  in 
any  other  department  in  which  their  ser- 
vices were  requited,  a  more  useful  set  of 
people  did  not  exist  in  the  world. 

In  referring  to  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, their  lordships  should  consider  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  one 
part  of  that  country  and  another.  The 
province  of  Ulster,  for  instance,  was  in  a 
Atate  of  prosperity,  not  merely  as  compa- 
red with  some  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
as  compared  with  Great  Britain  itself. 
Therefore,  in  reference  to  the  evils  which 
might  be  said  to  exist  in  other  places,  we 
should  always  exclude  that  part,  which, 
happiiy.'was  exempt  from  all,  or  nearly  ail 
of  them.  He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  tothe  acts  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  to  its  policy  towards  Ireland 
in  former  times  and  at  the  present.  He 
did  not  mean  to  underrate  what  the  noble 
lord  had  described  as  thepolicy  which  had 
been  formerly  pursued  by  England  towards 
the  sister  island — that  policy  which  misht 
truly  be  termed  unjust  and  illiberal.  He 
would  admit  that  it  was  for  tklong  time  a 
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poUcj  of  tyranny  and  oppression)  and  that 
even  in  those  oases  where  th^  epithets  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  were  not  appli- 
cable, it  was  a  narrow  and  selfish  policvi 
and  that  in  both  caaea  Ireland  had  greaUy 
auffered  by  its  adoption.  But,  adtniuing 
this,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  faot 
Uiat  it  was  not  altogether  to  such  policy 
that  Ireland  owed  those  evils  by  whioh  she 
was  afiected.  Ireland  owed  much  of  the 
inconveniences  which  she  had  suffered  to 
tfae  having  received  at  an  unfit  moment 
feliat  which  might  under  different  circum- 
stances be  a  benefit— 4ie  meant  the  exleq- 
sion  of  English  laws  and  Enelish  institu- 
tions. He  was  sure  that  ifthis  country 
had  applied  the  same  priaciple  to  Scotland 
immediately  after  the  rebellion  of  1745» 
Scotland  would  not  be  in  the  flourishing 
condition  which  she  this  day  presented. 
He  mentioned  this  in  support  of  a  princi- 
ple which  wo«ld  nof,  be  believed,  be 
denied;  namely,  that  in  all  countries  the 
benefit  of  legislaMon  should  be  applied  to 
the  particuliur  eircmnstances  of  the  coun- 
try. 

•  Before  he  proceeded  to  other  parts  of 
the  noble  earVs  speech  he  would  say  a 
word  as  to  the  policy  which  had,  in  recent 
times  been  adopted  by  this  country  toward 
Ireland ;  and  he  would  refer  particularly 
to  the  acts  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
late  reign  for  the  benefit  of  that  country. 
On  this  subject,  he  would  take  theevidence 
of  a  noble  baron  (lord  Granville)  who  he 
regretted  did  not  of  late  attend  in  his 
place  in  the  House.  That  noble  lord,  who 
oflen  took  a  very  different  view  from  that 
whioh  he  (the  earl  of  L.)  held  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  Questions,  bad  admitted, 
that  at  no  period  of  our  history  had  ho 
many  acts  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  its  interests  passed,  as  in 
the  reign  of  hb  late  majesty.  He  believed 
that  the  noble  mover  was  not  aware  of  all 
the  acts  which  had  been  of  late  years 
passed  in  favour  of  Ireland.  However, 
firom  his  knowledge  of  them,  he  would 
i^ert  that  there  was  no  instance  on  record 
of  any  country  doing  more  for  a^  limb  of 
its  empire  than  England  had  done  for 
Ireland  within  the  last  few  years,  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion he  would  rest  hb  oppositioB  to  the 
present  motion.  It  would  not  be  denied 
that  England  was  the  highest  taxed  of  any 
country  in  Europe :  Her  taxation  was 
double  that  of  France  or  the  Netherlands: 
hut,  with  this  burthen,  she  had  taken  upon 
herself  the  debt  of  Ireland*  and  ha  would 


assert  that  Ireland  was  at  the  present  mo«> 
ment  the  least  taxed  country  in  Evrope,  i^ 
proportion  to  her  population,  except  pcf* 
baps  SwitaerUnd.  England  was  $ve  tJipef 
as  much  ta^ed.  Irehm4  had  now  s^  ^ir^^ 
ta^^tioa  to  the  Crown — no  direct  taxation 
what^er,  unless  the  tithes  ponld  be  sq 
considered^  When  he^  f^id  that  England 
ipas  doubly  taxed,  c^umpared  with  any 
other  coimtrytin  (Curope,  and  that  Ireland 
was  tlif  mo&t  free  fr9<n  taxation,  in  th^ 
same  comparbo^,  he  stated  only  a  smaU 
pari  of  what  he  meant  to  prove.  ^  He^ 
would  adnut»  that  a  small  degree  of  taxa^i 
tion  might  be  too  much  for  a  countrjK 
with  very  liqoiitfd  resource;  but,  it  wim^ 
not  in  the  mere  freedomfrom  direct  tax^ 
ation  that  Ireland  bad  experieoced  the 
liberality  of  this  cotintry.  Fropi  all  tha 
protecting  duties  against  the  coivpetitio^ 
of  other  countries  with  Engibh  produces 
Ireland  had  been  exempted.  In  the  corn 
bill,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
corn  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  produce 
of  Ireland  was  allowed  to  be  broi^ht  iota 
the  Engibh  market.  Thus  while  Irelan4 
was  not  half  as  much  taxed  i|s  France  or 
the  Netherlands,  and  only  one  fifth  aa 
much  taxed  as  England,  she  had  all  the 
advantages  of  the  English  market  for  her 
produce,  from  which  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  excluded.  These  were  fiu:ta 
which  should  be  stated  in  the  discvMtsioo 
of  such  a  motion  as  the  present,  as  they 
would  prove  the  assertion  which  he  had 
made,  namely,  tliat  no  country  iu  the 
world  had  ever  behaved  with  more  libera* 
lity  to  a  branch  of  its  empire  than  England 
had  recently  (whatever  rai^ht  have  been 
her  policy  in  former  periods)  braved 
towards  Ireland, 

Perhaps  the  subject  of  religion  might 
be  excepted  by  some  noble  lords  from 
this  principle.  Upon  that  be  would  ob-* 
serve,  that  it  was  not  connected  with  the 
commercial  or  fiscal  policy  of  England 
towards  the  sister  islands.  But  if  the 
evils  of  Irelsnd  were  said  to  arbe  from 
that  source  f  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admits,  he  snould  on  the  proper  occasion 
be  able  to  show,  that  those  evils  were  to 
be  attributed  to  other  and  very  different 
causes.  With  respect  to  the  committee 
of  general  mquiry  which  was  now  sought, 
he  would  ask  th^r  lordships  in  what  case 
had  anv  practical  evil  been  pointed  out 
which  the  government  had  shown  an  India* 
positioQ  to  remedy?  Where  had  they  re« 
fused  inauiry,  whHBre  inquiry  was  likely  to 
be  attenoed  with  any  beneficial  results^ 
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Their  lordBhipft  wer^  ^W99e  t|iat  a  comaiii«. 
aiioii  had  been  appoio^ed  to  inquire  into 
all  the  fiscal  regul^tiops  of  Ireland,  and 
4^  it  hnd  already  l^eea  attended  with  the 
inpst  aati^factorjf  resu^^^  He  would  ];iot 
'  object  to  apY  inquiry  where  a  particular 
evil  cauld  be  polate4  out;  out  he  did 
flltrpng)^  d>ject  %o  a  general  inquiry  with 
qo  pfirticulfir  ol^ec^  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  if,  mu6t  give  rise  to  hopeif  which 
it  might  not  b^  possible  to  realize.  From 
the  proceedings  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament  it  was  dear  that  where  l^gisla* 
ti^r^n^eafures  could  he  applied  with  ai^y 
hope  of  effe^  they  had  not  h^vy  peglec- 
^d  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  acknowledge  that 
in  aoine  of  th^e  measi^reif  men  of  all 

Srtiea  had  united  ip  forwarding  object^ 
ely  to  he  producti«e4>f  general  good. 
Amongst  theie  he  iM)ili6id»  with  much 
satisfaction^  tjio^  n^eaanref  which  were 
intended  to  ^ifbse  thi^  beqcGts  of  educa* 
tion  throuif^QUt  Inland*  ^  the  foremost 
of  those  who  weve  anxious  to  promote 
that  sakitary  undertakiogt  was  a  noble 
marquis  ppposile  (the  marquis  of  Down- 
shire},  who  nevw  visited  Ireland  without 
conferring  a  benefit  on  its  people.  That 
iii^ti^oo  from  which  the  country  might 
6Z{>^  SHch  lasting  bepefits  was  now  in 
active  progress.  ^  He  would  admit  (be 
ben^tto  he  derived  frm?  charter  schools 
and  other  Protestant  es^blishments  for 
education;  but  hf  must,  at  the  ^a^e  time, 
oofitend,  that  the  benefits  of  education 
should  be  mori9  widely  diffusecl,  and  exten* 
ded  equally  to  Catholic  as  well  as  to  Pro- 
testant, That  object,  be  was  glad  to  ob- 
serye,  was  lixely  to  be  attained  by  the  in«- 
stitiition  ^  general  schools  to  which  he 
had  adyertccU  Since  theur  establishment 
lo  laiTi  they  had  increased  every  year 
in  a  manner  which  showed  tho  importance 
which  was  attached  to  them  by  all  ranks 
and  classes,  In  1817  the  number  was  SO; 
in  1818,  they  amounted  to  65;  in  1819,  to 
133 ;  in  1820,  to 241 ;  and  (without going 
ipto  the  details  of  the  intermediate  years ) 
he  would  observe,  that  in  tl)e  last  year 
their  number  was  increased  to  1,122.  To 
shofv  the  progress  that  these  schools  were 
making  week  after  week  and  month  ailer 
month  be  wouldstatetheincreasewhich had 
taken  place  in  the  qoartersof  the  last  yean 
In  the  first  quarter,  63 ;  in  the  second,  73 ; 
in  the  third,  117 ;  and  in  the  fourth,  142; 
making  in  all  395  increase  in  the  year.  In 
these  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  in- 
'disorimjnately  admitted,  the  former  having 
the  Scriptures  according  to  their  owO|  the 


Donay,  vetsion,  whenef  er  they  so  desir^<i 
it.  It  was  also  a  satis^ction  to  remark, 
&8t  the  number  of  these  schools  continued 
to  increase  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  the  nprth  and  east,  and  that  in  the 
appointment  of  masters  there  had  b^en  n^ 
oistioction  made  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  ei|<« 
pected,  that  the  improvement  to  be  deri*> 
ved  fi^oro  such  schools  could  be  apparent 
all  at  once— *that  the  habits  and  inao^ers 
of  the  people  could  be  all  at  once  reformed . 
as  if  by  the  touch  of  a  msgic  wand ;  but 
i(  \iifas  gratifying  to  leam,  that  in  those  dis* 
tricts  where  the  system  was  most  general, 
and  trhere  the  schools  had  been  longest 
established,  thegreatest  improvement  had 
been  visible.  The  noble  earl  here  read 
Qome  extracts  from  the  communications  of 
private  individuals,  and  also  from  the  re* 
ports  of  the  School  Association,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion.  He  had  thought  it  necessary 
he  said  to  mention  these  facts,  not  as  ob- 
jections to  the  noble  earl's  motion,  but  to 
show  how  an  institution,  calculated  to 
remove  many  of  the  evils  complained  of 
in  Ireland  was  working.  Their  lordships 
were,  perhaps,  aware,  that  in  the  other 
House  an  address  bad  been  carried  for 
appointing  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  So 
far  from  objecting  to  that  measure,  be 
cordially  approved  of  it.  It  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  be  productive  of  the  best  effect?. 

The  next  subject  on  which  the  noble 
earl  had  touched  was  thepqlice  of  Ireland. 
Upon  this,  he  would  admit,  that  many  of 
those  who  were  appointed  as  instrumenta 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  abuses  of  their  authority  ; 
but,  in  every  case  where  such  abuses  bad 
been  discovered  (and  perhaps  under  the 
best  system  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  altogether),  they  had  been 
corrected,  and  their  authors  punished. 
But,  in  this  respect,  he  did  not  sec  what 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  a  commits 
tee  of  inquiry,  or  what  more  could  be 
done  than  had  been  already  achieved.  If 
it  was  asserted,  that  the  appointments  in 
the  police  had  been  exclusively  confined 
to  one  party—- to  Protestants  in  preference 
to  Catholics— he  should  say,  that  the 
charge  was  not  founded ;  for,  as  far  as  he 
could  learn,  there  had  been  no  preference 
given  to  either  party,  but  those  persona 
apparetitly  best  calculated  for  the  duties 
of  the  situation  were  appointed  without 
distinction. 

He  would  now  cooxe  to  another  toprci 
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en  which  the  nohle  lord  had  durelt;  but 
first  a  worci  upon  the  subject  of  tithes. 
Upon  that  important  question  he  would 
not  enter  at  present;  for  a  measure  was 
in  process  m  the  other  House,  which, 
when  It  came  before  them,  would  afford 
an  opportunity  of  entering  fuHj  into  it. 
He  would  only  say  upon  it  for  the  present, 
that  there  were  many  parts  of  the  system 
of  tithes  which  required  a  remedy ;  but 
he  would  assert*  that  the  fears  of  those 
who  thought  that  no  remedy  could  be 
fbund  but  in  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  tithe  altoffether,  were  altogether  un- 
founded. The  noble  earl  then  pro« 
ceeded  to  show,  that  the  eril  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  arose,  not  from  their  amount, 
but  from  the  abuses  in  their  collection; 
that,  from  the  manner  hi  which  the  pro- 
perty was  subdivided  in  Ireland,  the  col- 
lection must  be  liable  to  ^reat  abuse,  and 
that  crying  abuses  did  exist  from  the  ex- 
actions of  tithe-farmers  and  tithe-proctors 
in  very  many  cases :  but,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithe  altogether  would  not  afford 
relief  to  the  occupiers  of  land ;  that  it 
might  afford  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
present  lessees  of  farms;  but  that,  even- 
tually, tRft  advantage  would  entirely  ac- 
crue to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
that,  after  a  few  years*  the  tenant  would 
have  to  pay  more  in  additional  rent  than 
he  now  paid  in  ti:he,  even  at  the  hiahest 
rate.  The  many  subdivisions  of  land  into 
smidl  furms  were,  he  continued,  a  source  of 
great  distress  and  misery  to  the  poor  farm- 
er. Their  lordships  should  also  recollect, 
that  Ireland  had  no  poor-laws.  The  no- 
ble earl  here  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  colonial  slave  with  that  of 
the  unemployed  peasant,  or  the  broken- 
down  small  farmer  of  Ireland.  The  former, 
he  observed,  was  sure  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  derived  even  some  advantages 
from  the  very  caprices  of  his  master;  but 
the  poor  peasant  in  Ireland,  where  there 
was  no  system  of  parochial  relief,  when 
unemployed,  was  a  vagrant  without  a  home 
or  any  chance  of  relief,  save  that  which 
he  derived  from  casual  charity.  He  was 
as  great  an  enemy  to  slavery  as  any  roan 
•—not  only  from  his  sense  of  the  moral 
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when  he  was  looked  upon  aa  a  free  bemg 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  it  was  a 
wise  policy  to  make  some  provbion  for 
his  wants,  when  those  exertions  were  un- 
able to  supply  them;  and,  in  this  view,  lie 
considerea  that  the  establishment  of  the 
poor-laws  in  this  country  were  productive 
of  more  good  than  evil.  From  such  a  re- 
source, however,  the  poor  of  Ireland  de- 
rived no  benefit,  as  she  had  no  general 
poor-rates;  and  hence  was  derived  ano- 
ther evil,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  noble' 
earl  could  afford  no  remedy. 

The  noUe  earl  next  proceeded  to  take, 
a  view  of  the  evils  arising  fVom  the  num- 
ber of  absentees  firom  Irdand.  This  sys- 
tem ^if  system  it  could  be  called— had,  . 
he  observed,  been  productive  of  many 
evils,  not  merely  to  the  absentees  them^ 
selves  in  the  deterioration  of  their  proper- 
ty, but  to  the  residents,  in  the  want  of  that 
care  and  protection  which  an  extensive 
landed  proprietor  would,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  mterest  if  he  had  no  higher 
motive,  afford  to  his  tenants.  It  also  gave 
rise  to  a  class  of  men  called  middle-men, 
not  known  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  in 
the  very  nature  of  such  a  tenure  of  land 
to  diminish  the  income  of  the  owner  on 
the  one  hand,  and  materially  to  detract 
from  the  profits  of  the  occupying  tenants 
on  the  other.  This  was  an  evil  which  he 
could  not  have  anticipated  at  the  Union, 
to  any  thin^  like  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  now  arisen ;  but  it  was  strange,  that 
though  Scotland  was  as  far  from  the  place 
where  he  then  spoke  as  Ireland,  ana  the 
Scottish  landlord  of  course  as  far  remov- 
ed from  his  tenant  as  the  Irish,  vet  the 
same  eflect  was  not  produced  by  the 
Union  of  Scotland ;  for  the  Scottish  &rm- 
erS  were  without  comparison  in  a  much 
better  situation  than  those  of  Ireland. 
Takinff  these  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation, ne  could  not  see  how  far  the  re- 
sult of  a  committee  would  be  likely  to 
remedy  any  of  the  evils  to  which  he  had 
adverted. — ^The  noble  mover  had  adverted 
to  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
He  did  not  see  how  that  question  bore 
upon  the  motion.  The  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  in  a  different  situation  from  any 
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in  Ireland/  tke  great  mass  of  propertyi 
liudded  and  commercial,  was  io  tbe  hands 
pf  Protestants.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
hecooJd  not  see  how  the  great  mats  of  the 
people  could  be  beneBtted  by  emancipa- 
tion; ater. which,  the  weight  and  influ- 
eoce  in  the  country  must  stUl  attach.  In 
the  same  degree  as  before,  to  property. 
It  might  be  said,  that  the  measure  would 
be  salutary  as  one  of  condliatioo.  He  did 
not  see  that,  except  it  could  make  the 
Protestanu  become  Catholics,  or  Catho- 
lics become  Protestfuits ;  but  be  that  as  it 
might,  this  was  a  question  which  had  been 
often  discussed,  and  which  would  be  again. 
It  was  one  which  rested  on  its  own  merits, 
and  could  not  be  decided  by  such  a  com* 
mittee  as  the  noble  earl  mo^ed  for.  He 
had  now  gone  through  all  the  points  of 
the  noble  earl's  speech,  as  far  as  his 
strength  would  allow  him  ;  and  he  would 
say,  that  whenever  anyparticular  grievance 
was  pointed  out,  it  might,  be  the  subject 
of  iqvestigation  ;  but  he  could  see  no  good 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  such  a 
general  inquiry  as  the  noble  earl  had  pro- 
posed, and  be  would  therefore  oppose  the 
motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdcom  said,  that 
agreeing  as  he  did  in  many  points,  of 
the  noble  earl's  speech,  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  those  points,  in  which  the  noble 
.earl  endeavoured  to  induce  their  lordships 
to  refuse  the  present  motion,  on  the 
grounds  that  Ireland  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, in  a  prosperous  state,  and  that  the 
evils  which  oid  affect  it  could,  not  be  re- 
medied by  the  result  of  any  inquirv.  It 
.was  a  singular  anomaly,  that  with  this  as- 
serted prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  legisla- 
ture sbbula,  from  session  to  session,  be 
.called  upon  to  travel  out  of  the  ordinary 
policy  of  the  country  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  even  moderate 
tranquillity.  In  admitting  the  partial  sue- 
cess  of  some  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  lately  adopted  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land,  he  begged  he  might  not  be  under- 
stood as  for  a  moment  agreeing,  that 
their  lordships  ought  to  suspend  tneir  at- 
tention from  the  consideration  of  those 
important  topics  which  the  situation  of 
that  country  called  forth.  He  could  by 
no.  means  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
noble  earl,  that  such  credit  was  due  to 
England  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
her  unbounded  senerosit?  to  Ireland,  and 
the  great  sacrifices  she  had  made  to  im- 
prove her  condition*  It  was  strange  that; 
with  all  that  was  said  to  hare  been  dono 


for  that  country,  witti  all  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  constitu- 
tion for  which  she  had  got  credit,  it  should 
still  be  found  necessary  to  keep  up  an  im- 
mense military  force  to  ensure  that  tran- 
quillity which  it  was  at  the  same  time 
asserted  that  there  existed  no  disposition 
to. disturb.  Surely  there  roust  be  some 
hidden  cause — something  radically  bad, 
either  in  the  people  or  in  the  mode  of 
governing  them,  that  of  all  the  blessings 
and  benefits  conferred,  none  of  (hem  should 
be  absorbed,  as  he  might  say,  into  the 
system ;  but  that  they  should  all  slide  oflT 
without  producing  any  visible  impression. 
He  was  aisposed  to  admit  the  good  that 
had  been  done  to  Ireland ;  but,  when  the 
noble  earl  talked  of  generosity  and  of  sa- 
crifices in  allowing  Ireland  to  bring  her 
produce  to  our  market,  he  could  think  of 
It  only  as  an  act  of  justice  done  to  one 
part  of  the  country,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  whole.  In  the  same  manner  should 
he  view  the  privilege  of  allowing  Sussex 
to  send  its  superabundant  corn  to  the 
markets  of  Middlesex. — ^Then,  as  to  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  from  taxation.  She 
was,  indeed,-  the  most  free  from  it  of  any 
other  part  of  the  empire ;  but  the  cause 
was  obvious — she  was  tbe  roost  impover- 
ished ;  and  there  was  no  process  of  alcby- 
my,  by  which  any  treasury  c(»uUl  extract 
money  where  money  did  not  exist.  Se* 
vere  measures  had  been  tried  in  Ireland 
to  raise  taxation :  they  had  been  found 
ineflfectiial.  The  more  thetaxes  had  been 
increased,  the  less  productive  they  were 
found,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
abandoned.  This  was  not  generosity,  but 
common  justice. — The  noblo  marquis  then 
proceeded  to  contend,  that  the  polior  of 
this  country  for  centuries  towards  Ireland 
had  been  unjust  and  oppressive ;  that  tbe 
population  of  Ireland  still  increased,  and 
1  would  increase ;  but  it  would  depend  on 
I  future  measures,  whether  that  increased 
I  population  should  be  a  source  o(  appre- 
;  hensioo  and  irritation,  or  a  source  of 
'  strength  and  security  to  Eneland.  He 
I  would  adroit  that  some  of  the  measures 
I  recently  adopted  were  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  Ireland.  He  par- 
ticularly alluded  fo  the  tithe-composition 
act  and  the  police  act*  They  were  well 
intended ;  and  though  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  expected,  yet'tliejr 
bad  been,  in  many  cases,  sucoessfuL  With 
rospect  to  the  former  measure,  he  had 
before  expressed,  his  approbation  of  it. 
He^bad  hailed  iu  lOtroductipnbT  the  Iriab 
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goirendment,  as  a  meamire  calcoUted  to  | 

Cut  an  end  to  a  system  which,  for  iso 
»ng  a  period,  had  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  evils  to  Ireland,  and  he  trusted 
It  would  be  successful.  There  were  | 
tome  parts  of  it  to  which  he  objected, 
but  the  principle  being  once  established, ; 
he  trusted  that  the  day  was  not  far  dis-*  | 
tant  when  he  should  see  a  general  com-i 
mutation  of  tithe  ih  Ireland, — There  was 
another  subject  to  which  the  noble  earl 
had  adverted,  and  which  at  all  times  re- 
quired  the  most  serious  attention  of  their 
lordships — he  meant  the  ^ministration  of 
justice  in  Ireland.  Surely  their  lordships 
would  not  deny,  that  there  must  be  some* 
thing  bad  in  the  system  of  government 
in  that  country,  or  in  the  administration 
of  its  laws,  when  ihey  found  so  many 
persons— not  merely  tlie  owners  of  large 
landed  property,  but  persons  of  middling 
and  small  properties — ^leaving  that  coun- 
try to  seek  ^he  was  going  to  say  an  asy* 
him,  but  he  would  say )  a  residence  else- 
where. By  the  way,  ne  would  here  say 
k  word  as  to  one  of  the  effects  which 
the  noble  earl  hftd  mentioned  of  absentee* 
ship— he  meant  the  creation  of  an  order  of 
middlemen,  not  known  in  this  country. 
The  fact  was  that  this,  and  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  land  into  small  farms, 
were  caused  by  a  want  of  capital  among 
the  farmers  to  manage  large  portions  m 
tand.  But,  to  return  to  this  administra- 
tion of  lustice.  How  did  it  happen  that, 
Jiractkfllly,  this  Unequal  administration  of 
ustica  was  felt  ?  And,  when  he  men- 
tioned the  Unequal  administration  of  jus- 
tice, let  him  not  be  understood  as  casting 
any  imputation  on  the  learned  judges  of 
Ireland,  by  Whom  it  was  administered  in 
the  superior  euurts.  No  set  of  men  could 
disohatge*  their  duty  more  impartially; 
and,  if  it  were  not  invidious  to  mention 
Individuals  where  all  did  their  duty,  he 
would  nanie  the  learned  judges  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  most  particularly  the 
learnt  and  very  excellent  individual  who 
presided  in  that  court— who  were  parti- 
cularly distinguished  ibr  the  most  strict 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws, 
*and  for  making  the  people  sensible  of 
their  benefits.  But,  though  great  credit 
wai  due  to  government  for  theil:  selection 
«f  peHBons  to  iSll  the  higher  offices  m 
the  administratidn  ef  the  haws,  th^ 
were  idot  equally  successf^il  (he  (Kd  «dt 
impute  it  as  olame  to  diem)  in  the 
choice  of  ttiose  by  whom  the  subordl* 
naie  sttuiatioiis  in  tba  administrition  i>f 


justice  were  filled*    He  paitiailarly  al** 
luded  to  the  management  of  the  police. 
The  noble  earl   had  himself  admittted, 
that  great  abuses  had  b^n  committed  by 
persons  connected  with  that  department. 
It  was  most  true,  and  greater  than  wag 
imagined.    He  had  had  a  cdmmHinicatitdn 
from  a  gentleman  who  stated,  that  in  on^ 
county  where  the  assise  had  just  terml* 
nated,  it  would  have  been  a  nuakkn  assia^ 
but  for  the  outrages  of  some  polic^-oftcers* 
This  case  was  so  flagrant  as  to  attract  th« 
notice  of  government.    The  governmi^t>t 
sent  fotnr  king^s  counsel  to  conduct  Uiia 
prosecution  at  the  aesiees ;  but  ao  deeply 
were  the  family  who  were  the  proseeutx>rS 
persuaded  that  they  would  not  obtaiti  ju9<^ 
tice,  through  the  means  of  the  counsel 
nominated  by  govemment-^-so  cmivinced 
were  they  that  it  was  not  the  bon&  fid^ 
hitentloU  of  government  to  procure  them 
an  impartial  trial,  that  they  actually  siib*^ 
scribed  am6ngst  themselves  a  sum  whidi 
enabled  tliem  to  obtain  the  asnstance  of 
txi  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Wallace,  upon 
whose  speech  and  showing  it  was  mit  tka 
verdict  was  procured.    He  did  not  state 
this  circumstance  for  the  purpose  ef  im^ 
plying  anything  like  temissnees  on    the 
part  of  government,  or  that  justice  Would 
not    Iiave  been  obtained   through   th4 
means  of  the  counsel  whom  they  ap^ 
pointed,  but  merely  as  showing,   that 
there  existed  a  rooted  opinion  amontf  the 
pobrer  dassfes  of  t!he  people  bf  Irekmd^ 
that  they  were  persons  proscribed  and 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  law,  and 
that  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  Uiey 
would  not  make,  in  order  to  procure  a 
counsel  to  whom  they  could  give  their 
own  instructions,  and  by  whom^  those  in*^ 
structions  would  be  carried  into  efiect. 
He  was  mxtj  to  say  that  the  misconduct 
of  constables,  which  luid  been  the  origin 
of  the  trial  to  which  he  had  alluded,  wa^ 
the  subject  of  very  general  and  just  com- 
[^aint  throughout  Ireland.    He  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which 
had  recently  been  passed  by  the  grand 
jur^  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and 
which  were  signed  by  a  member  of  that 
House,  whom  he  did  not  at  present  see 
in  his  place.    In  those  resolutions  it  was 
declared,  that  ilie  chief  constable   who 
had  been  appointed  bv  government,  and 
the  p<^raons  employed   under  hhn,   had 
been  the  rteans  of  exciting  disturbanoei 
ki  thilt  county,  in  order  that  they  might 
ture  them  to  their  own  advantage.    The 
^rand  jury  farther  ttatedi  4bat  the  idBvi;- 
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4«al  wbo  wa«  placed  dt  the  head  of  the 
police  wa»  constantly  employed  in  screen- 
ing tfae  inferior  constables  from  the  pu<- 
nisbment  to  which  they  were  obnoxious 
on  accoont  of  their  illesal  conduct.  He 
could,  if  he  pleased*  multiply  instances  to 
show  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  un- 
able to  procure  an  impartial  admipistra- 
tioB  of  justice*  even  in  cases  where  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  goTornment  that  it  should 
be  obtained ;  but  he  would  not  occupy  the 
^e  of  their  lordships  in  attemptin^^  to 
proTe  a  fact  which  was  |>erfectly  nolonous. 
In  the  northern  counties  many  trials  for 
murder  had  taken  place  in  which  acquit- 
tals had  been  recorded ;  but  it  was  never- 
theless true,  that  the  murders  had  been 
committed*  It  had  been  proved  that*  in 
man^  cases*  Catholics  bad  been  murdered 
at  mght  in  the  open  streets*  whilst  the 
bouses  were  lighted  up ;  and  yet*  up  to 
the  present  moment*  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  procure  a  conviction  in  a 
single  instance.  The  result  was*  that  an 
impression  was  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
Catholic  population,  that  blood  bad 
been  spilt  for  which  no  atonement  had 
been  made ;  and  which  impression  must 
lead  to  fatal  consequences,  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  arise  for  future  out- 
ta^e.  The  police  act*  which  their  lord- 
ships had  passed  last  session  as  a  means 
of  tranquillizing  Ireland*  had*  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  executed,  become  a  cause  of  fresh 
dissatisfaction.  The  remedy  had  beep 
converted  into  poison  by  being  adminis- 
tered by  improper  agents ;  and  the  mea^ 
sure  not  only  excited  present  disturbance* 
but  laid  the  foundation  for  those  future 
resentments  which*  in  that  unhappy 
country*  were  transmitted  from  genera^ 
tion  to  generation.  He  would  now  say 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  Ireland;  namely*  the  Orange  Societies, 
which  it  had  been  not  inaptfy  said*  ren- 
dered the  country  unsafe  to  live  in.  A 
learned  judge  in  Ireland*  baron  Maclel- 
land*  had  meritoriously  exerted  himself* 
to  put  down  the  processions  which  ema- 
nated from  those  societies*  and  which 
^ave  birth  to  counter-processions  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.  That  learned  judge* 
after  observing*  that  the  latter  processions 
were  as  legal  as  the  former*  out  of  which 
they  arose*  concluded  his  address  to  the 

Eaiid  jury*  by  saying* «'  Put  down  both.** 
e  knew  that  such  were  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  noble  earl  oppoiite 
VOL.  XI.  ^  *^^ 


and  his  colleagues ;  but*  the  only  way  fi{n 
fectually  to  put  an  end  to  such  procesr 
sions  was*  to  let  it  be  known*  that  no  per* 
son  who  should  take  a  part  in  them  would 
be  permitted  to  hold  any  office  under  the 
government.  Until  the  government  found 
courage  to  adopt  that  resolution*  no  good 
would  be  effected.  Their  lordships  might 
make  speeches*  and  flatter  themselves 
that  they  would  find  their  way  into  th^ 
cabin  ofthe  Irish  peasant*  and  afford  him 
satisfaction;  but  they  would  overrate 
the  value  of  their  speeches  if  they  did  sov 
If  an  Irish  peasant  saw  that  a  Murphy  or 
an  O'Connor  who  had  insulted  himself*  hi^ 
family,  and  his  religion*  was  appointed  Uf 
an  office  under  government*  he  mus| 
either  bow  dowp  to  the  dust  before  hit 
oppressor*  or  rise  in  rebellion  and  commit 
assassination  and  other  crimes.  He 
thought  it  was  incumbent  on  the  goverur 
ment  to  show  that  they  would  not  allow 
persons  who  took  any  share  in  Orange 
processions  to  bold  any  thing  like  office 
m  Ireland.  It  was  also  of  great  importf 
ance  that  juries  should  be  selected  from 
persons  of  all  parties,  instead  of  being*  af 
was  now  generally  the  case*  composed  of 
Protestants  exclusively.  The  noble  earl 
had  stated*  that  government  had  adopted 
the  si^^estion  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his  f  sir  J. 
Newport)*  and  intended  to  establisli  a 
commission  of  iiv}uiry  on  the  subject  of 
education.  He  did  not  think  that  th# 
establishment  of  such  aco^^nission  would 
be  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  d>ject 
which  they  had  ia  view.  It  would*  in  hia 
opinion,  be  a  better  course  to  act  upoi^ 
tne  information  which  they  already  posr 
sessed.  What  had  been  the  course  which 
parliament  had  hitherto  pursued  on  th^ 
subject  of  education  in  Ireland?  He 
would  not  go  back  to  a  date  previous  tp 
the  Union*  but  would  refer  to  a  period  so 
recent  as  the  year  1806.  At  that  time  a 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  object 
for  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  establish 
a  fresh  one.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
fourteenth  report  of  that  commission* 
which  was  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  men  eminently  qualified  for  the  duty 
to  which  they  had  been  appointed.  No- 
thing* however,  had  been  done  by  parlia- 
ment* in  consequence  of  Uie  fourteen  re^- 
ports  of  this  commission.  When*,  there^ 
fore*  he  stated,  that  the  reports  to  which 
he  alluded  contained  many  moft  valuable 
suggestions  which  bad  never,  in  any  on^ 
instance^  been  attended  to  by  government* 
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he  thought  he  was  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  a  new  commis- 
tidn  with  little  hope  of  a  successful  result. 
He  would  wish  government  at  once  to 
sanction  the  endowment  of  Catholic 
schools.  It  was  repeatedly  drged  as  an 
objection  to  such  a  measure,  that  Catholic 
clergymen  had  a  fundamental  objection 
to  placing  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of 
the  common  people,  unaccompanied  by 
any  note  or  comment.  This  subject  had 
been  adverted  to  in  the  fourteenth  report 
of  the  commission  of  1806,  to  which  the 
names  of  four  members  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland  were  attached,  and  a 
very  valuable  suggestion  was  then  made 
with'  respect  to  it.  The  suggestion  was, 
that  selections  should  be  made  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  sacred  history, 
together  with  the  precepts  of  morality 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ex* 
amples  by  which  they  were  illustrated, 
which  should  not  be  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions which  the  Catholic  clergymen  en- 
tertained against  the  indiscriminate  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures.  That  valuable 
practical  suggestion  had  been  totally  dis- 
regarded. If  a  selection  of  the  nature 
suggested  had  been  made,  and  submitted 
to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  for  their  appro- 
bation, and  that  approbation  had  been 
obtained,  it  would  have  been  the  means 
of  establishing  a  system  of  instruction 
calculated  to  carry  the  light  of  knowledge 
into  every  part  or  IreUnd.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Catholic  clergymen  were 
inimical  to  education  altogether.  He  was 
bound  to  declare  from  his  own  experience, 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  But,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  such  a  charge, 
what  could  be  more  useful  for  friends  of 
the  established  church  than  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  test  ?  Those  persons  who 
wished  ill  to  the  Catholic  clergy  could 
not  take  a  more  effectual  way  to  injure 
them  in  the  opinion*  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, than  to  show  that  they  were  the 
enemies  of  instruction.  The  predominant 
feeling  of  the  Irish  people  was  a  desire 
to  obtain  information.  He  thought  that 
the  labour  of  the  noble  earl  opposite  would 


struct  them.  The  noble  earl  had  saiJ, 
that  the  particular  manners  of  the  country 
had  led  to  many  of  the  evils  which  afflicted 
Ireland ;  but  the  noble  earl  was  not  to 
be  told,  that  manners  were  created  by 
laws.  It  was  the  duty  of  government, 
therefore,  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  which  those  laws  had  produced* 
He  thought  his  noble  friend  had  laid  a 
sufficient  ground  for  a  committee  to  iir- 
quire  into  the  operation  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  to  suggest  such  measures  aft 
might  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  agreed  with  much 
that  had  fallen  from  noble  lords  on  both 
sides  of  the  House ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  declare  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion 
which  had  fallen  from  the  lioble  earl  at  the 
head  of  his  roajesty^s  government,  that  no 
benefit  could  result  from  the  appointment 
of  the  committee.  With  respect  to  poor- 
rates,  they  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
Irish  peasants ;  for  they  would  never  worlc 
if  they  could  obtain  support  without  it. 
The  establishment  of  a  system  of  poor- 
rates  in  Ireland  would  only  create  six 
millions  of  beggars. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  strongly 
pressed  upon  their  lordships  the  necessity 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 
One  of  the  great  faults  in  Ireland  was  the 
absence  of  a  middle  class,  and  the  to6 
great  distance  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  tenant  of  the  land.  This  intermediate 
disadvanrage  the  progress  of  education  was 
calculated  to  remove.  Religious  distinc- 
tions  had  also  had  their  powerful  weight. 
From  the  Catholic  population  education 
bad  been  long  withheld  by  the  system  of 
the  government.  The  unfortunate  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  was  not  calculated 
to  last :  its  only  effect  was,  to  create  ill 
blood  and  consequent  tumult.  He  hoped 
that  an  ameliorated  plan  of  government 
would  speedily  remove  evils  which  all  good 
men  concurred  in  deploring.  He  pointed 
out  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  the  police  and  coercive  acts 
were  not  brought  into  action,  although 
they  were  in  the  south.     In  th^  latter. 
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^nce  in  England,  and  which  might  call 
iiDto  activity  those  natural  advantages 
which  Ireland  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
idegree. 

Lord  Carberjf  said,  that,  living  in  a 
country  unhappily  subject  to  the  Insurrec- 
tion act,  he  could  assert,  in  opposition  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  marquis, 
that  the  Insurrection  act  was  felt  to  be  the 
^eatest  benefit  to  the  country  by  all  the 
gentry  and  residents.  Education  was  ma^ 
ling  rapid  strides  in  Ireland,  and  though  a 
lew  Protestants  were  zealous  in  making 
proselytes,  the  Protestant  gentry  in  ge- 
neral were  careful  to  avoid  any  attempt 
of  the  kind;  and  even  in  many  places 
where  there  were  Protestant  children, 
Catholic  school-masters  were  appointed. 
The  Bible  certainly  was  a  sine  qui  non, 
and  be  hoped  he  should  never  see  the 
time  when  a  British  parliament  should 
exclude  it  from  their  schools.  Let  them 
look  at  Scotland,  where  the  people  had 
learned  to  read  the  Scriptures.  A  great 
j>art  of  the  difficulties  of  Ireland  arose  fronr 
the  excess  of  population  beyond  the  means 
of  employment.  This  evil  was  not  to  be 
remedied  by  one  or  two  legislative  mea- 
sures ;  and  as  he  saw  no  benefit  likely  to 
1>e  derived  from  the  committee,  he  should 
jiot  support  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  it  was  an  im- 
perative duty  on  ihe  Irish  gentry  to  reside 
in  their  country,  and  by  their  presence 
^nd  example  to  rescue  the  people  from 
degradation  and  ignorance.  When  a  mo- 
tion respecting  IreTand  was  brought  forward 
in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  as  it 
liad  been  that  night  by  bis  noble  friend,  it 
would  do  much  good  by  afibrding  noble 
lords  connected  with  Ireland  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating  their  opinion  of  the  causes 
of  the  evils  under  which  it  laboured.  He 
could  not  concur,  however,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  delaying 
of  Catholic  emancipation  was  one  of  those 
<:auses.  If  emancipation  were  granted  to- 
morrow it  would  not  remove  the  evils ;  it 
could  not,  he  was  sure,  root  out  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people.  The  ignorance  thai 
was  to  be  deplored  was  not  the  ignorance 
of  what  passed  in  their  lordships*  or  the 
other  House  of  parliament ;  nor  lenorance 
of  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  delegates  in  Dublin.  It  was  ignor- 
ance of  the  sacred  truths  of  God's  word, 
which  enjoined  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
land— an  ignorance  which  left  them  the 
tools  of  narty— the  eaary  dupes  of  the  de- 
signs of  demagoguesi  {omentihg  the  pre- 


judices which  had  been  handed  down  from 
their  forefathers,  and  which  represented, 
that  the  object  of  the  British  government 
was  to  enslave  and  degrade  them ;  while, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  country  where 
freedom  was  more  enjoyed,  or  where  a 
more  complete  spiritual  thraldom  was  exer- 
cised. It  was  emancipation  from  their 
ignorance  and  superstition  that  was  wanted 
by  the  people  of  Ireland.  Where  the 
Scriptures  had  made  their  way,  as  well 
among  Catholics  as  Protestants,  great  good 
had  been  done.  He  spoke  from  a  resident 
knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  education  he  could  truly  say,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  so  eager  to  receive  the  ele- 
ments of  education,  and  when  the  middling 
classes  were  so  ready  to  afibrd  them.  la 
proof  of  this  general  disposition,  he  quoted 
the  report  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  in 
Ireland,  which  had  established  1,640 
schools,  educated  12,000  children,  and  was 
supported,  not  by  public  money,  but  by 
voluntary  subscription,  unaided  by  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  were  in  generaj 
(there  were  some  few  exceptions)  hostile 
to  the  education  of  their  flocks.  In  the 
Sunday  schools,  the  Scriptures  formed  the 
basis  of  the  education  conferred.  The 
noble  lord  then  enumerated  the  different 
Sunday  schools  in  Ireland,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  education  which  resulted  from 
them,  and  the  number  of  Catholic  children 
who  were  ready  to  partake  of  their  system 
of  education  :  the  sum  total  was  349,306 
children,  164',745  of  whom  were  Roman 
Catholics.  In  his  view  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  pro- 
selytism  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  although  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  reformation,  they  should  by  all 
fair  argument  oppose  the  errors  of  popery. 
He  then  contrasted  the  difference  between 
the  people  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  which  educa- 
tion had  conferred  upon  the  former. 
After  adverting  to  the  tithe  commutation 
and  police  bills  which  parliament  enacted 
in  a  former  session,  and  of  the  principle  of 
which  he  approved,  he  regretted  that  the 
state  of  the  country  required  the  applica- 
tion of  coercive  measures;  for,  whether  Jt 
was  the  triumph  of  the  Orangemen  or  that 
of  the  Ribbandmen,  they  were  alike  out- 
rages which  must  be  put  down,  before  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  could  be  restored, 
or  the  English  capitalist  be  induced  to 
commit  his  property  into  such  hands.    On  « 
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Arthur  YoUtig.  Anotber  laid  it  wai  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasantry ;  and  one  noble 
lord,  no  mean  authority,  recommended  as 
an  universal  panacea  the  introduction  of 
a  poor-rate.  tJpon  this,  another  noble 
lord  had  said,  <<  A  poor-rate !  not  only 
will  it  do  no  good,  it  will  complete  the 
ruin  of  Ireland/'  .L^^^J*  ^  noble  earl  had 
found  the  remedy  in  proselytism.  These 
were  the  remedies  wnich  had  been  pro« 
posed.  But  then  again,  their  lordsbipt 
were  told,  that  the  measures  in  progress 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preyent  any 
necessity  for  inquiry.  The  conclusion 
he  drew  from  all  these  extraordinary  state- 
ments was,  that  there  were  no  measures 
either  adopted  or  in  progress,  or  even  In 
contemplation,  calculated  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  Ireland.  The  only  consolation 
he  drew  from  all  he  had  heard  that  night 
was,  Uiat  ministers  had  gone  too  far  to  re* 
cede.  Their  present  measures  would  not 
do  any  good ;  but  they  had  placed  them 
in  a  situation  to  compel  them  to  follow 
those  measures  up  by  others  better  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
and  restore  her  to  that  tranquillity,  with- 
out which  there  could  neither  be  security 
nor  permanent  prosperity  for  Englano, 
There  was  one  point  which  had  been 
pressed  by  his  noble  friend  near  him,  and 
evaded  by  the  speakers  on  the  other  side, 
as  if  it  were  of  no  moment,  but  which  he 
was  convinced  would  shortly  force  itself 
on  the  attention  of  their  lordships.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  government  muat, 
with  a  fixed  and  steady  attention,  deter- 
mine to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  coun- 
try, which  presented  the  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  a  large  population  beins  compelled 
to  support  the  church  establishment  of  a 
small  minority.  A  Protestant  establish- 
ment had,  without  any  previous  means  of 
conversion,  been  forced  upon  the  people 
by  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerickt 
He  admitted  that  the  church  establishment 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  supported  ;  but  he 
denied  the  necessity  of  roaintaioiog  it  upon 
the  present  unequal  scale.  The  real  cliffi- 
culty  was,  how  to  attach  the  people  of 


a  late  occasion,  he  knew  that  a  conteat 
had  arisen  out  of  these  party  triumphs 
which  ended  in  bloodshed,  and  the  magis- 
tracy required  strong  measures  for  their 
jBuppression.  As  to  the  recent  trial  at  Ca- 
van,  he  believed  the  mind  of  the  judge  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
prisoner  alluded  to^  was  not  the  individual 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  act  which 
led  to  that  trial.  He  should  oppose  this 
motion,  because  he  thought  it  more  calcu- 
lated to  exasperate  than  to  mitigate  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdoton  explained, 
that  he  had  never  impugned  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  at  Cavah.  lie  only  stated  that  a 
piurder  had  been  committed,  and  no 
bunishment  ensued*  With  respect  to  the 
Catholic  cler^,  he  bad  stated,  that  they 
jrere,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  friend- 
ly to  education,  where  they  were  confident 
there  was  no  view  of  converjting  their 
i&ock. 

.  Lord  CUfden  thought  the  system  of 
proselytism  which  the  noble  lord  had  re- 
commended, was  contrary  to  the  great 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  do  to 
pthers  as  you  would  that  others  should  do 
,unto  you.  The  Catholic  priests  were 
^fraid  of  the  attempts  at  conversion ;  and 
well  they  might  be.  The  essence  of  the 
penal  code  was  forced  conversion.  It  was 
pot  a  principle  of  the  Catholic  religion  to 
allow  their  flock  to  read  the  Scriptures ; 
^d  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  justifiable 
to  forxse  them,  under  such  circumstances, 
^nto  their  hands.  He  was  happy  to  see 
that  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  other 
members  of  the  government  had  stated 
jthat  the  object  was,  to  instruct,  and  declare, 
that  all  plans  inconsistent  with  this  object 
should  be  discountenanced.  In  oppo- 
.sition  to  the  noble  earl  who  had  last 
spoken,  he  thought  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  co^ld  never  be  hoped  for,  until 
jCatholics  and  Protestants  were  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equalityj  and 
until  they  ceased  ^to  treat  six  millions  of 
people  as  idolaters  not  to  be  bjelieved  on 
ibeir  oaths. 
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plmideMdy  Mi  now  « little  of  whtt  wm 
ner  own  wtt  given  baek  to  her.  If  their 
lordships  looked  to  the  state  of  Europe, 
they  would  see  that  there  was  danger  all 
around.  Widi  Ireland  at  our  sidOt  we 
inlfiht  defy  all  the  powers  of  Europe :  and 
wim  Ireland  for  our  enemy,  the  weakest 

eiwer  would  be  a  formidable  opponent, 
e  should  vote  for  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  motion, 
17 ;  against  it  57 :    Majority  40. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tkursday,  AprU  8. 
MAHcntsTER  Oas-light  Bill  Com* 
If  iTTEX.]  Mr.  Curteii  moved,  that  die 
resolution  of  2nd  June,  1774,  declaring  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  to  affix  to  a  petition 
signatures  or  marks  not  the  writing  of 
those  whom  they  purported  to  come  m>m, 
be  read.  Whidi  having  been  done,  he 
next  moved,  that  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  on  the  Man- 
diester  Gas  Light  bill,  be  laid  before  the 
House.  He  said,  it  might  excite  surprise, 
that,  as  he  was  unconnected  with  Man« 
Chester,  or  with  the  bill,  he  had  submitted 
the  motion  which  he  now  made.  It  was 
true,  that  he  was  totally  unconnected  with 
Manchester,  or  the  Gas  Light  bill,  or  the 
St.  Catherine  Dock  btll»  or  any  other  of 
those  projects,  to  which  he  should  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  apply  the  proper  term,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  all  meet  with  the 
fete  the|^  deserved.  He  allowed,  too,  that 
tile  motion  would  have  come  with  a  much 
better  grace  firom  the  noble  lord  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  or 
from  die  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley), 
who  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and 
who  had,  on  the  subject  of  it,  delivered 
a  speech  which  showed  that  he  would  be 
an  honour  to  the  House,  and  an  advantage 
to  his  constituents.  His  object  was,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  pe* 
titions,  by  preventing  the  scandalous  pcac* 
Cices  from  being  repeated,  which  had  been 
disdosed  on  the  committee.  They  had 
beard  of  an  automaton  chess*p1ayer ;  and. 
If  they  soflfered  these  practices  to  prevail, 
Ae^  might  have  an  automaton  signer  of 
petitions.  The  hon.  member  proceeded 
to  read  a  part  of  the  evidence,  to  shew 
the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  an- 
nexing false  signatures  to  petitions  had 
proceeded;  and  concluded  by  movhig, 
*^  that  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee  on  the  Manches- 


ter Oas  Ught  bOl,  ht  laid  before  the 
House." 

Lord  SkmUy  said,  that,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  he  should  be  the  last  per* 
son  to  object  to  the  production  of  the  mi- 
nutes of  evidence  taken  before  it.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  however,  that  if 
the  hon.  member  had  done  them  the  fa- 
vour to  attend  the  committee,  he  would 
have  seen  ample  reason  for  not  bringing 
forward  his  present  motion.  He  objected 
to  the  motion  on  no  other  ground,  than 
that  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
if  the  time  of  the  House  were  to  be  taken 
up  in  considering  matters  which  had 
passed  before  a  committee,  unless  it  pould 
oe  shewn  that  some  substantial  public  be* 
nefit  was  likely  to  result  from  it. 

Mr.  B.  mlbraham  admitted,  ihM  it 
would  be  proper  to  discoura|^e  the  prac* 
tice  of  improperly  annexing  signatures  to 
petidons.  At  the  same  dme,  it  was 
nardly  possible  to  prevent  it  altogether  in 
large  and  populous  districts,  and  pedtions 
were  not  generally,  on  that  account,  to 
be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
whose  signatures  were  annexed  to  them. 

Mr.  urenfisll  thought  it  would  have 
been  more  proper  in  the  hon.  mover,  if  he 
had  abstained  from  characterising  the  St. 
Cadierine*s  Dock  bill  as  a  job,  until  that 
measure  was  brought  regularly  under  dis- 
cussion. The  hon.  member  seemed  to 
take  a  most  extraOrdinarv  distinction  be- 
tween northern  and  southern  petidohers, 
as  if  every  pedtion  that  came  from  the 
north  must  be  a  job,  while  every  southern 
pedtion  was  necessarily  ftiir  and  orthodox. 

Mr.  H.  Suntner  thought  the  subject 
deserved  the  serious  attendon  of  the 
House.  He  hoped  that  the  persons  wh6 
were  charged  with  these  pracdces  would 
be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  if  proved  to 
be  guilty,  committed  to  Newgate. 

Mr.  W.  Peel  thought  it  extremely 
quesdonable  whether  die  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee  ought  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House.  If  it  were,  he  was 
sadsfied  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
not  one  but  four  or  five  individuals  would 
be  sent  to  Newgate.  The  committee  had 
adjourned  their  proceedings  in  mercy  to 
those  individuals,  and  not  with  any  view 
of  saving  themselves  trouble. 

Mr.  Philips  thought  it  quite  unworthy 
of  the  House,  that  thehr  Ume  should  be 
occupied  fn  examinhig  evidence,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  Irish  weaver  had  annexed 
a  tminber  of  signatures  to  a  -pedtibn;  th^ 
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Irish  weayer  had  admitted  candidly  before 
the  committee,   that  he  had  done  this; 
but  he  had  declared,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  done  it  innocently. 
The  motion  was  negatived* 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill.]    The 
order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee  on  this  bill,  was  moYod  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Onslow.  On  the  question,  <«  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair," 
,    Mr.  B,  Cooper  said,  he  had  examined 
with  the  greatest  attention,  all  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  repeal,  of  these  laws,  and  his  opi- 
nion of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  course  still 
remained  unaltered.   The  only  arguments 
he  had  heard  in  support  of  the  proposition, 
were  these;  first,  that  as  the  laws  were 
not  now  generally  enforced,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  their  continuance :  secondly, 
that  other  countries  were  not  subject  to 
these  laws  as  we  were ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  present  rate  of  interest,  of  from  2f 
to  5  per  cent  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
money  lender.    Now,  with  respect  to  the  j 
first  of  these  ar^ments,  he  must  be  per-  | 
mitted  to  say,  that  the  mere  infraction  of  • 
a  law  was  no  arffument  for  its  abandon*  I 
ment:  and,  besides,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  government  of  the  country  to  see  that 
the  Jaws  were  not  violated.    With  respect 
to  the  second  argument,   namely,   that 
other  countries  did  very  well  without  these 
Jaws,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
would  not  be  found  to  be  the  case ;  for 
they  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  exist  in  all 
countries,    and  had  done  so  from   the 
earliest  times.    It  was  true  that  they  were 
abandoned  in  France  during  the  French 
revolution,  but  they  were  asain  revived 
under  the  Code  Napoleon.    Holland  had 
been  .cited,  on  a  former  occasion,  as  an 
example ;  in  which  country  it  was  stated, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  varied  from  two 
and  a  half  to  thirteen  per  cent.    He  could 
only  say,  if  that  were  the  case,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  who .  would  like  to  live  in 
such  a  country  with  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
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entertained  as  to  the  extension  of  trade, 
or  the  truth  of  particular  maxims  in  poli- 
tical economy;  but  the  Usury  laws  had 
been  uniformly  deemed  necessary.  He 
hoped  the  House  was  not  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  unrestricted 
freedom  in  trade,  as  in  this  instance  to  be 
ready  to  bow  down  before  their  favourite 
idol,  and  remove  all  the  remaining  barriers 
and  restrictions  in  money  transactions. 
He  had  heard  all  the  arguments  which 
had  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position, and  the  more  he  examined  them, 
the  more  steadfastly  was  he  attached  to 
his  own.  He  therefore  felt  it  his  duty 
to  move,  **  That  the  House  will  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  committee  on  this  day 
six  months.'' 

Mr.  Davenfort  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, and  miEiintained,  that  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  had  been  considered  injurious 
in  all  ages.  He  thought  ithe  report  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  this  subject  was  a 
mere  skeleton,  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  question.  The  question  lay  in 
a  small  compass,  and  it  might  be  brought 
before  the  House  in  a  very  (ew  words. 
It  was  simply  this — **  Are  we,  or  are  we 
not,  to  give  up  the  money-market  to  ad- 
venturers and  speculators  ?*'  The  situa-* 
tion  of  one  class  of  men — the  British 
merchants,  who  were  the  pride  and  stay 
of  this'  country,  and  the  admiration  of 
Europe — would  be  altogether  altered  by 
this  measure :  for  instead  of  embarking 
their  capital  in  merchandize,  they  would 
turn  to  the  more  profitable  pur8m*t  of 
money  speculations.  In  his  opinion,  the 
repeal  or  these  laws  would  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  discord  amongst  families, 
and  would  break  asunder  the  bonds  of 
social  intercourse.  He  therefore  implored 
his  majesty's  ministers  not  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  measure  which  wa^  fraught 
witli  such  injurious  consequences. 

Mr.  Leslie  JWer  said,  it  was  one  ques- 
tion as  to  the  policy  of  having  originally 
adopted  a  system  of  Usury  laws,  and  ouite 
another,  now  that  they  had  been  so  long 
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was,  the  effect  which  the  actual  operation 
of  this  measure  would  have  on  a  large 
body  of  landed  proprietors.  In  Ireland, 
he  was  convinced  the  measure  would  have 
a  most  baneful  effect.  A  majority  of  the 
landed  proprietors  in  that  country  would^ 
if  the  bill  were  carried,  be  placed  in  a 
most  hazardous  situation.  There  were 
many  of  them  whose  titles  were  not  of 
th§t  certain  and  decided  character  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  in- 
duce money-lenders  to  advance  loans  on 
them.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cre- 
ditors, in  Ireland,  werejudement  creditors; 
and,  even  on  comparatively  small  estates, 
there  would  sometimes  be  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  creditors  of  that  description,  dj 
the  law  now  in  force,  the  borrower  was 
protected  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  if  it 
were  repealed,  the  creditor  would  have  a 
right  to  deal  with  his  debtor  on  any  terms 
he  pleased.  There  was  hardly  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Ireland  who  would  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  9  or  10  per  cent,  either 
if  he  borrowed  money,  or  wished  to  pro- 
long the  time  at  which  a  loan  was  to  be 
repaid.  As  the  law  now  stood^  there  was 
but  little  temptation  for  a  creditor  to  file 
a  bill  against  the  person  to  whom  he  lent 
money ;  but,  let  the  present  measure  once 
be  carried,  and  the  hope  of  extorting  9  or 
10  per  cent  would  ^ive  rise  to  constant 
litigation.  When  suits  were  commenced, 
the  only  hope  of  the  debtor  was,  that 
some  person  would  stand  in  his  situation, 
advance  the  money  to  the  lender,  and  take 
in  return  an  assignment  of  the  debt.  But, 
no  man  would  oo  that  without  seeing  the 
title-deeds  of  the  estate.  This  would  be 
an  intolerable  grievance ;  for,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  would  be  most  difficult  to  make 
out  titles,  and  frequently  it  would  lead  to 
very  unpleasant  discoveries.  The  measure 
would,  to  a  certainty,  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  in  Ireland,  from  6  to  8  or  10  per 
cent*r  Now,  was  it  not  a  very  strange 
argument  to  induce  the  House  to  entertain 
a  measure  which  they  never  can  recal, 
because,  forsooth,  at  present  the  rate  of 
interest  was  unusualljr.  low  ?  Whv,  the 
very  term  '*  unusual**  implied  that  it  was 
not  a  natural  state,  and  that  there  was  no 
security  for  its  continuance.  Even  in 
England  the  possessors  of  land,  although 
perhaps  not  driven  into  the  court  of  Chan- 
eery,  would  still  be  subjected  to  seriqus 
inconvenience;  for  the  repeal  of  these 
laws  would  impose  upon  them  greater 
difficulties  than  they  had  ever  yet  encoun- 
tered.   He  would  address  himself  to  the 


professional  knowledge  of  the  learned 
Serjeant,  and  would  ask  him,  whether  very 
many  of  th^  decisions  in  courts  of  justice, 
even  in  this  country  (in  Ireland  it  was 
particularly  so),  did  not  relate  in  common 

})arlance  to  usurious  transactions.  Of  Ire- 
and  he  could  speak  in  an  especial  manner. 
There  was  a  proceeding  in  equity  com- 
monly known  oy  the  name  of  **  lease  and 
loan,  the  meaning  of  which  was,  where 
a  loan  of  money  was  made  at  the  legal 
interest,  but  accompanied  by  a  bargain 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  lender.  A 
number  of  these  bargains  had  been  set 
aside ;  and  there  were  many  more  which 
had  never  been  investigated,  but  which 
might  at  some  future  time  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  Now, 
suppose,  after  this  measure  should  have 
passed,  a  hill  were  filed,  impeaching  a 
transaction  which  had  taken  place  twenty 
years  ago,  he  should  like  to  know  how 
the  court  was  to  deal  with  a  case  of  that 
kind  ?  [  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  said,  the  bill 
was  merely  prospective.] — He  (Mr.  L. 
F.)  really  could  not  even  euess,  how  such 
a  case  could  be  determined.  If  the  House 
now  repealed  these  laws,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  principles  of  justice,  to  de- 
prive a  large  class  of  persons  of  theur 
estates,  on  account  of  its  previous  mis- 
conception, that  there  was  any  thin^ 
wrong  in  usury.  But,  at  all  events,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  bill  should 
speak  plain  language ;  and,  with  all  his 
objections  to  the  measure,  he  certainly 
should,  if  no  one  else  did,  propose  a 
clause  rendering  valid  all  antecedent 
usurious  transactions.  But,  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
change  i  Suppose  a  man,  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  had  entered  into  an  usu* 
rious  transaction,  he,  perhaps,  would  be 
involved  in  ruin,  whilst  he  had  before  his 
eyes  the  more  enviable  condition  of  his 
neighbour,  who  had  postponed  a  transac- 
tion of  precisely  a  similar  nature  till  the 
month  of  June.  If  this  were  purely  a  res 
Integra,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  should  approve  the  system  of  ITsury 
laws ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  form  an 
idea  of  a  state  of  things  more  different 
than  that  of  originally  framing  a  set  of 
laws,  and  proposing  to  remodel  a  system, 
under  which  a  variety  of  interests  had 
grown  up.  He  was  quite  persuaded  the 
result  of  this  measure  would  be  senous 
mischief  to  both  countries ;  but  if,  unfor- 
tunately, the  commercial  interests  should 
preponderate,  and  the  measure  should 
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pa$«,  in  mercy  to  Irelmid,  be  fenrentlj 
hoped  Ibat  country  would  be  exempted 
from  ita  operation.  She  possessed,  com* 
paratively,  but  yery  little  capital,  at  least 
much  less  than  she  ought ;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  give  her  t^B  benefit  of  stand- 
ing by  for  a  time»  until  it  was  seep  how 
far  the  system  would  answer.  In  the  bHl 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  learned 
Serjeant,  by  a  strange  kind  of  novelty, 
the  kin^om  of  Irelsind  was  mentioned  as 
a  country  distinct  from  England ;  and  upon 
this  occasion  he  should  gladly  avail  him- 
self of  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought,  if  this  meaeure 
were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  have  a 
fiual  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country;  but  he  principally  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
superficial  views  in  which  it  bad  originat- 
ed. He  had  heard  adduped,  in  support 
of  the  proposition,  the  production  of 
Jeremy  Bentham^n  reply  to  Adam  Smith; 
,  and  he  bad  heard,  with  astoniahmenti  that 
work  described  as  one  of  the  ablest  works 
that  had  proceeded  from  the  head  ^f 
man.  He  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  evideoqe  adduced  be- 
.£9re  the  committee,  with  a  view  to  shew 
the  kind  of  authority  upon  which  ihe 
measure  had  been  recommended.  The 
first  witness  to  whom  he  wished  to  refer 
was  the  la|e  Mr.  Ricardo.  He  was  asked 
*<  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
laws  wlMch  reetrain  the  rate  of  interest  ?'' 
He  answered  *^  Yes."  <<  Have  you  that 
experience,  to  say,  or  have  you  pereeived 
whether  those  laws  are  benencial  or  other- 
wise ? — I  think  otherwise.  In  what  re- 
apect  do  you  think  otherwise  i-^li  ap- 
pears to  me  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  on  the  stock  exchange.''  (o  fact  all 
the  experience  which  Mr.  Ricardo  had  at 
that  time  was  got  on  the  stock  exchange 
for  he  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of 
that  House.  But  he  went  on  ;  **  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  upon  all  occasions, 
those  laws  are  evaded,  and  they  are  dis- 
advantageous to  those  only  who  conscien- 
tiously adhere  to  them."  But,  he  would 
ask,  did  government  borrow  to  make  a 
profit  ?  Certainly  not.  Did  the  land- 
ed proprietors  borrow  with  *  a  view 
to  profit  ?  Certainly  not.  The  whole  of 
the  error,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  consisted 
in  this;  namely,  in  supposing  that  money 
should  be  placed  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  aa  all  other  conymoditiea.  Thjs 
was  e  very  gre^^  error.  Money  could 
not  be  bought  and  sold,    You  may  lend 
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mon^,  but  you  cannot  buy  it  ae  to» 
would  buy  soods.  It  would  be  absurd  Uy 
say,  if  four  Dales  of  cotton  were  given  for 
100  sovereigns  here,  end  five  balep  m 
Manchester,  that  therefore  the  value  oT 
money  was  15  per  cent  less  in  Manches* 
ter  than  in  London.  Twenty  shilUngf 
formed  the  true  measure  of  a  sovereign^ 
and  they  would  have  no  other.  It  wae 
on  this  point  that  the  whole  argume«^ 
fiuled*— m  not  considering  money  as  dis* 
tipct  from  every  other  commodity.  It 
was  said,  that  the  usury  law  was  framed 
to  prevent  the  lending  of  money  at  an 
exorbitant  interest.  This  was  not  the 
case.  So  fkc  was  it  firom  being  the  case^ 
that  when  the  usury  law  was  enacted,  the 
lending  of  money  waa  not  contemplated 
by  the  legislature.     When  the  law  waa 

Eassed  pot  one  word  was  said  as  to  th^ 
mding  of  money  being  the  cause  which 
rendered  it  necessary.  The  Uw  wheB 
enacted  in  Henry  8th  time^  aet  forth^ 
<<  that  no  person  should  take,  in  paymenta 
of  wares,  merchandise,  or  by  mortgage 
of  lands,  above  the  rate  often  pound  per 
centum  by  the  year»'*  Not  a  single  word 
waa  said  about  the  lending  of  moneys 
The  law  was  intended  to  remove  ascourge 
which  bore  most  severely  on  the  country* 
The  custom  was,  at  that  t^ne,  when  pert- 
sons  purchased  goods  at  a  certain  given 
fum,  and  were  not  able  to  pay  for  theaa 
afterwards,  for  the  creditor  to  say* 
<<  You  must  give  me  a  high  rate  of  in^ 
tereat,  or  you  must  go  to  gaol.''  History 
did  not  imbrm  them  what  efiect  this  ays«> 
tem  had  had  on  the  country ;  but  if  it  had 
been  continued  the  conseauences  must 
have  been  fatal.  That  act  nad  met  with 
the  approbation  of  sir  Thomas  More,  the 
chanceHor  of  Henry  8th,  and  he  bad  no 
doubt  that  it  operated  beneficially.  The 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  toanimadr 
vert  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham* 
He  contended  that  the  gentleouui  had  no^ 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
and  that  therefore  his  opinion  should  not 
have  any  great  weight  in  the  scale.  The 
bill  now  before  the  House  proceeded  on 
theory,  instead  Of  experience,  which  waa 
a  most  erroneous  course.  They  had  had 
the  experience  of  the  present  system  dur- 
tng  a  period  of  three  centuries  ;  and  if 
that  were  not  sufficient,  they  could  turn 
their  attention  to  other  countries.  Of 
this  he  was  quite  sure,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England  would  be  placed  in  the 
most  perilous  situation,  if  these  laws  were 
repealed-    The  effect  of  tbia  unreatricted 
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^yiteiD  fP  laiidacl  proprielors  had  been 
well  described  by  sir  John  Malcolm  in  bis 
late  publtcation  on  Central  India*    He 
Btated,  that  the  a^iculturists  there  paid  a 
aet  of  usurers  their  debts  before  the  land- 
ed   proprietors     received    their    rents. 
Speudh^    of  the  cultivation  of  central 
India»  sur  J.  Malcolm  observed,  **  That 
tfte  rich  Bankers  were  mixed  up  in  the 
petty  details  of  even  the  smallest  villages. 
They  found  the  seed  for  the  sgricuUurist» 
who  was  not  able  to  purchase  it ;  and 
they  made  a  claim,  equal  to  fifty  per  cent, 
4>n    agricultural  produce*''    He  further 
stated,  **  tlMt  this  systej|i  of  robbery  was 
found  by  our  government  to  be  so  pernici* 
ous,  that  they  sent  out  surveyors  to  cor-^ 
rect  it.  Their  instructions  were,  to  direct 
their  attention  most  particularly  to  the 
practice  of  lending  out  money  at  this  ex- 
orbitant rate,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it.*' 
The  mischief,  in  these  cases,  did.  not  so 
much  affi&ct  the  rich  capitalist   as    the 
lower  classes  of  society.    If  an  unfortu- 
nate poor  man  wanted    money,  he  was 
sore  16  get  it,  by  promising  .40  or  50  per 
cent.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  soon 
became  the  victim  of  his  own  imprudence, 
and  was  ruined.     At  present,  this  could 
not  be  the  case,  because  he  w^  protected 
bv  the  existing  law.    In  China,  the  peo- 
ple were  so  oppressed  and  aggrieved  by 
the  practice  which  was  now  contended 
for,  that  it  was  at  length  settled  by  an 
imperial  edict,  that  the  creditor  should 
not  seize  on  the  body  of  the  debtor.    It 
.  was  said,  "  if  you  lend  money,  it  must  be 
at  vour  own  risk.    Tlie  property  of  the 
debtor  is  at  your  service,  but  his  body  you 
must  not  touch.*'   Let  gentlemen  look  to 
the  ftate  of  Rome.    Whilst  she  was  free, 
during  the  whole  period  of  her  being  a 
republic,  in    the  days  of  her   greatest 
glory,  this  was  her  scourge,  this  it  was, 
that  kept  down  the  energies  of  her  people. 
They  all  knew  what  the  power  of  a  dic- 
tator was  in  Rome :  and  that  that  power 
was  first  created  by  the  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions which  were  consequent  on  a  sys- 
tem of  usury.  The  ascension  of  the  sacred 
Mount  by  the    peo|Me   was  occasioned 
by  the  evus  which  originated  in  a  widely- 
spread  sjrsten*  of  usury.    And,    from 
smiilar  evils  it  wa%  |hat  sometimes,  when 
the  enemy  w&s>  at  the  gate,  the  people 
could  not  beinduced  to  go  forth  to  meet 
them.    Even  Csesaf,  oq  his  return  from 
Spain,  was  so  occupied  with  ^  concerns 
arising  from  proceedings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  he  was  unable  to  leave  Rome. 
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And,  if  such  were  the  ponseqi^^nef  Qf  aU 
lowing  an  unrestricted  trade  in  money  in 
the  lUman  Empire,  he  could  see  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  sao(Mi  events 
might  not  happen  in  this  country*  The 
monied  interests  would  soon  sway  the  de^ 
stinies  of  Europe,  and  now  was.  the  time  to 
avert  the  evil:  for  it  might  not  be  in  their 
power  to  repeal  this  bul,  if  it  should  b^ 
come  necessary,  at  a  future  period. 
With  these  views,  therefore,  he  should 
certainly  persevere  in  his  opposition  to 
the  measure. 

Sir  Henry  Parneil  said,  he  did  pot  be- 
lieve the  House  would  refuse  to  concui: 
with  him  in  opinion,  that  the  hon.  member 
who  bad  just  sat  down,  had  expressed  most 
extraordinary  doctrines,  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  usury  laws,  but  to  the  whole 
science  of  political  economy.  He  had 
been,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to.account  for  the 
sentiments  of  the  hoq.  member,  and  for 
the  confidence  with  which  he  inforo^ed 
the  House,  that  Mr.  Ricardojknew  nothing 
of  political  economy,  and  that  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  subiect 
of  the  interest  of  money :  but  the  difli- 
culty  he  felt  had  been  completely  removed, 
so  soon  as  the  hon.  member  made  it  known 
to  the  House  that  he  had  studied  the 
principles  of  political  economy  in  the 
preambles  ofstatutesofHepry  the  eighth 
and  Elizabeth.  When  the  hon.  member 
referred  to  such  authorities,  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  him 
that  he  disputed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  and  Mr.  Bentham,  and  opposed  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
member  had  not  only  told  us,  where  ta 
look  for  principles  to  govern  our  judg- 
ment, but.  had  also  favoured  us  with  |iis 
advice,  as  to  the  bes^  way  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  bore  upon  the 
question.  He  bad  p^sed  over  all  the  ci- 
vilized and  industrious  countries  that  were 
similar  to  our  own,  and  desired  us  to  look 
at  once  to  central  India.  Ho  haid  said, 
there  were  no  usury  laws  there,  and  that 
extortions  and  frauds  were  the  conse- 
quence. But.  the  hon.  member  had  wholly 
overlooked  the  dissimilarity  between 
central  India  and  Gr^at  Britain  in  respect 
to  civilization,  opulence,  and  morals ;  and 
he  had  himself  told  us  that  central  India 
was  the  worst-governed  country  in  the 
world,  whilst  he  paid  the  highest  enco- 
miiyns  upon  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  manner  lo 
which  the  hon.  member  had  quoted  prin-. 
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etplet  and  fiMcto,  lilde  had  fallen  freoi  him 
in  the  way  of  argument.againBt  the  bill, 
nor  had*  the  other  hon.  member  who  pre- 
ceded  him  done  more  than  go  over  the 
aame  course  of  objettions  which  had  be- 
fore been  submitted  to  the  House.  His 
hon.  friend»  the  member  for  the  county  of 
Louth,  had  repeated  the  assertion,  that 
the  efi^ct  of  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws 
would  be,  to  place  the  landed  debtor  in 
the  power  of  the  monied  creditor,  and 
Consequently  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  money  on  mort- 
gages than  the  present  rate.  This  was  a 
doctrine  so  much  at  variance  with  all 
common  notions,  and  with  every  day^s  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  doaiing  for  the  use 
or  loan  of  any  commodity,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  comprehend  how  any  man*s 
mind  could-  form  such  a  notion*  Those 
who  advanced  it,  ^ve  no  explanation  of 
its  modus  operandi :  they  let  it  rest  on 
mere  assertion,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  specu- 
lative conjecture,  founded  upon  no  sound 
principle,  and  supported  by  no  facts  what- 
soever. 

Another  conjecture  was,  that  the  pre- 
sent low  interest  of  money  was  accidental 
and  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  fixed 
itate  of  the  money  world.  But  this  opi- 
nion was  of  the  same  character  as  many 
more  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  ad- 
tanced ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  in- 
terest. This  was  proved  to  be  the  ^case 
by  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  it.  It 
was  said  that  the  low  rate  of  interest 
depended  on  the  plenty  of  money  in  the 
market,  and  that  whenever  a  scarcity  of 
money  occurred^  the  interest  of  money 
would  rise.  But  the  interest  of  money 
did  not  depend  upon  the  plenty  or  scar- 
city of  it  in  the  market.  It  depended 
wholly  upon  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  made 
by  the  employment  of  capital  in  trade  and 
manufactures;  and  as  this  rate  of  profit, 
tliough  not  fixed,  did  not  change  suddenly, 
tlie  interest  of  money  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  successive  fiuetoations.  If  gentle- 
men would  consider  on  what  numerous 
dealings,  on  what  an  extent  of  capital 
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ioga  and  nocionsof  a  syskein  of  eoeoomists^ 
that  was  formed  before  any  knowledge  ex- 
isted on  the  aubject,  they  would  continue 
to  oppose  their  own  interests,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  perpetuate  the  evil  effects  of 
the  usury  laws. 

The  hon.  member  for  Cheshire  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  experience  of  three  hun- 
dred ^ears  tofusUfy  the  laws:  but  this 
experience  would  lead  to  a  result  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  hon.  member ;  for 
no  man  can  ^leny  that  they  have  been 
wholly  useless  in  securing  a  single  object 
they  were  intended  to  gain.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  led  to  all  sorts  of  fraud 
and  extortion  in  money-dealinffs,  and  en. 
cumbered  all  the  operations  of  fair  trade 
and  industr]^.  Another  hon«  member  had 
spoken  of  the  general  principles  of  trade, 
as  something  wliich  haa  been  the  offspring 
of  fancy,  for  the  mere  amusement  of  po- 
litical economists,  and  an  idol  to  which 
they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  wise  and 
salutary  institutions.  But,  while  the  hon. 
member  shewed  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  meaning  of  these  ge- 
neral principles,  he  had  .set  forth  a  charge 
wholly  uncalled  for,  and  unfounded.  The 
general  principles  of  trade  were  certain 
principles,  which  had  been  drawn  from 
the  patient  examination  and  consideratioh 
of  facts,  by  men  of  the  greatest  knowledge 
and  science.'  They  were  founded  iipoil 
the  undisputed  truth  that  the  labour  and 
capital  of  a  country  will  be  most  usefully 
employed,  and  lead  to  the  greatest  extent 
of  valuable  productions,  when  they  were . 
lef^  wholly  unfettered  by  legislative  inter- 
ference :  and  they  had  for  their  object, 
the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  ci- 
vilization and  enjoyments  of  mankind. 
They  were  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  de- 
pending for  evidence  of  their  utility  upon 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  individuals, 
but  the  value  of  them  was  every  day 
attested  by  the  complete  success  that  • 
uniformly  attended  those  measures  which 
were  the  most  faithfully  founded  uppn 
them.  There  was  no  case  in  which  ge- 
neral principles  were  more  applicable  than 
in  the  case  of  the  usury  laws :  for,  of  all 
the  inventions  of  mankind  to  obstruct  the 
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Bggerated  stattmenti,  imclthat  he  fbnned 
•  verj  iDCorrect  opinion  of  the  extent  to 
which  Irish  estates  were  encumbered. 
The  difficuhj  of  making  oat  titles  was 
equally  exaggerated;  for  there  existed 
nothing  in  respect  to  Irish  titles  to  occa- 
sion any  particular  difficulty*  All  estates 
in  Ireland  were  held  under  grants  of  the 
Crown,  msde  after  the  forfbitores  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
it  was  generally  supposed,  that  the  law 
for  registering  all  deeds  in  Irelsnd,  ^e 
assistance  to  the  makmg  out  of  all  utles. 
But,  the  whole  case  of  the  hon.  member 
rested  upon  assuming,  that  the  lenders  of 
nsotiey  had  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate 
of  interest  upon  it :  and  upon  the  sop* 
position  that  the  value  of  tM  article  call- 
ed money  is  regulated  by  different  prin- 
doles  than  the  value  of  all  ether  commo- 
dities* But  this  is  a  doctrine  so  wholly 
unfounded,  and  so  generally  abandoned 
by  erery  one  who  had  inquired  into  the 
subject,  that  it  was  unoecessary  to  dwell 
Ivrther  upoti  it  in  order  to  expose  it.  The 
certain  e&ct  of  repealing  the  asury  laws 
in  respect  to  Ireland,  would  be,  the  giving 
of  a  nt  eocotfenagement  to  the  owners  of 
capital  in  England  to  send  it  to  Irehind, 
and,  in  this  way,  the  measure  promised 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  that 
country. 

Mr.  Cartom  said,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  laws.  No 
desire  had  been  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  poblic  for  theh*  rep^l,  and  where  it 
was  possible  that  such  important  Interestis 
would  be  hazarded,  he  preferred  the  safer 
course  of  abiding  by  experience ;  he  was 
also  afraid  that  the  proposed  alteration 
would  give  rise  to  an  immense  deal  of 
money-jobbing. 

Mr.  jSyibf  said:—- 1  rise.  Sir,  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opini- 
on on  a  subject  confessedly  of  the  great- 
est importaDce,and  on  which  the  most  sur- 
prising misconception  still  prevails;  as 
well  as  to  answer  some  of  the  extraor- 
dinary sentiments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Grampound  (Mr.  Robertson).  I  cannot, 
indeed,  pretend  to  follow  that  hon.  men>- 
ber  through  the  wide  field  of  argument 
which  he  has  taken,  both  on  this  and  on  a 
former  night,  lo  defend  the  usury  laws ;  he 
has  sought  for  examples  and  ddctrines 
both  in  the  polished  and  barbarous  states 
of  antiquity.  The  laws  of  Greece  and 
Borne  Iwve  been  ransacked  Ibr  his  pur- 
pose i  and  we  are  gravely  told,  that  we 
<Hjght  tq  Bmit  the  rate  of  interest  of 


money  because  the  vhtoons  Brutus  was 
of  that  opinion.  If,  however,  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  gone  a  little  deeper  int« 
the  subject,  he  would  have  seen  that  tht 
Roman  law  was  constantly  evaded,  and 
that  the  cost  of  that  evasion  fell  upon  the 
debtor ;  as  ever  has  been,  and  ever  wiU 
be,  the  case. 

But  the  boo.  member  has  not  confined 
himself  to  the  classical  regions.  He  has 
**  surveyed  mankind  ftom  China  to  Peru," 
or  rather,  «  firom  Peru  to  China ;"  for  I 
think  it  was  in  the  mazes  of  the  celestial 
empire  that  the  hon.  member  led  us  last, 
afler  haviagextricated  all  the  authorities 
which  the  emperor  of  China,^or  Lhna, 
or  Thibet,  could. supply.  But,  not  coni- 
tent  with  relying  oa  these  enlightened  ao* 
thorities,  he  nas  occupied  no  incotisiden- 
able  portion  of  thne,  in  impugning  the 
contrary  doctrmes  of  the  okwI  distin- 
guished political  economists  of  modern 
times.  He  has  told  us  that  our  late  re- 
vered and  lamented  friend,  the  member 
for  PoftarHngton,  and  that  most  original 
and  profound  writer,  Mr*  Bentham,  who, 
happily  for  scten^,  still  survives,  knew 
nothing  of  the  sobjei^t  of  economies': 
th&t  the  first  was  ignorant:  of  the  theory 
of  money,  and  the  second  had  hot  a  li* 
mited  conception  of  it.  Sit,  I  will  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  with  defend- 
ing the  character  of  either.  The  hon. 
member  puts  hisaotbont^  fo  opposition 
to  theirs  and  in  this  situation,  I  leave  him. 
I  will  leave  the  hon.  memb^  in  one  scale, 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Bentham  in  the 
other,  and  cal^  upon  the  House  to  say 
which  kicks  the  beam.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  au- 
thorities, I  would  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  House  on  the  question  of  the  usury 
laws,  considered  in  the  two-fold  aspect  ai 
their  honesty  and  their  policy.  And  I 
cannot  but  think  it  very  remarkable,  that 
no  hon.  member  has  ventured  to  say,  that 
the  statute  which  limits  the  interest  of 
money  is  just.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
bold  assertion  in  any  one  to  say,  that 
whilst  the  borrower  is  free  to  make  any 
bargain  he  pleases  in  the  commodity 
in  which  he  deals,  the  lender  is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  law  which  confines  him  to  take 
5  per  oent  for  his  money,*  whatever  the 
value  of  it  may  be*  The  landed  gentle- 
man may  say,  **  I  will  raise  aoy  rents  up 
to  the  exigency  of  thte  times;  I  will  sell 
my  com  6r  my  cattle  for  any  price  which 
the  suter  of  supply  and  demand  will  en* 
able  doe  to  obtain;  I  willl>e  fetter|^  by 
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no  flhackles  in  the  dliipaMl  of  my  proper* 
ty,  butt  whea  I  want  money  to  improve  my 
estate,  or  for  any  other  purpoie,  1  wiU 
insist  on  paying  5  per  cent  and  no  more 
for  an  accommodation  which  may  be  of 
double  that  value."  Now.  I  ask.  whe- 
ther this  be  just  fiur  or  honest,  and  can 
the  country  gentlemen  of  England  fomed 
for  these  c|0^ties.'^  claim  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  position. 

But  I  presume  that  those  who  are  not 
boM  enough  to  defend  the  usury  laws  on 
thegroundof  justice^  will  assert  their  policy 
and  say  that  there  are  some  blessed  effects 
of  expediency  whidi  outride  aU  the  rules 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealingi  and  make  that 
law  admissible,  as  useful,  which  cannot  be 
defended  as  just.  In  answer  to  this,  I  feel 
•no  difficulty  yi  saying,  that  the  inexpe- 
diencj^  of  these  laws  is  as  evident  as 
their  injustice,  that  they  are  peculiarly 
injurious  to  that  class  which  they  are 
supposed  Blast  to  benefit:  and  that 
they  have  not  the  poor  reeommendadon 
of  utiUty  to  counterpoise. their  injustice. 

To  ptH  the  Holise  in  possession  of  the 
effect  of  the  present  system  as  it  regards 
the  landed  gentlemen,  we  must  suppose 
the  market  rate  of  interest  to  exceed  the 
legal  rate:  for  it  is  only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  law  has  any  eperalion.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  borrower  must 
either  so  widiout  ms  loan,  or  he  must  give 
to  the  lender,  fiur  the  use  of  his  money, 
what  it  is  worth.  It  surely  cannot  suit  his 
convenience  to  forego  the  accommodation 
which  he  seeks,  and  he  cannot  expect  to 
borrow  at  5-  per  cent  what  the  lender 
•can  make  6  or  7  per  cent  of,  in  some 
other  contract.  But  the  ktw  8a3r8,  that  no 
more  than  5  per  cent  must  be  taken  at  the 
expense  of  foifeiting  treble  the  sum  bor- 
'  rowed.  Under  these  circumstances,  some 
mode  of  evading  the  statute  must  be  re- 
sorted tp;  and  the  naual  one  is  that  of 
annuity,  by  which  the  borrower  binds 
himself  to  pay  10.  1%  or  even  14  per 
cent  for  money,  which,  had  the  parties 
been  unfettered  by  any  law  and  permitted 
to  arrante  their  own  contracts.,  he  might 
have  had  for  6  or  7  per  cent.  I  need  not 
remind  the  House  or  the  consequences  of 
•this  mode  of  borrowipg  money.  They 
are  legible  in  the  history  of  many  of  the 
once  opulent  proprietors  of  estates  in  this 
country.  I  have  known  gentlemen  of 
large  unincumbered  estate  in  fee  simple 
who  unable,  through  the  operatioo  of  the 
present  law,  to  borrow  money  at  money's 
worth,  have  bid  recourse  ton  loan  by  way 
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of  annuity  at  IQ  per  centf  and  thereby 
plunged  tbonselves  in  inextricable  diffi^ 
cttlties.  In  short  amongst  the  many  io« 
stances  I  have  witnessed  of  annttity  trans- 
actions, I  have  never  seen  any  thing  but 
rumous  consequences,  where  the  transac- 
tion has  been  to  a  large  amotmt.  Not  that  I 
would  argue  against  any  system  from  se« 
parate  Individual  facts :  but  hero  the  facts 
flow  in  one  contmued  currontof  authority, 
all  confirming  the  theory  which  reason 
had  ahready  established.  The  troth  is, 
that  country  gentlemen  do  not  know  their 
own  interest.  Happy,  indeed,  would  they 
be.  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  poet, 
**  sua  si  bona  norint.''  But  they  have 
somehow  misconceived  the  situation  in 
which  they  stand,  aad  supposed,  that  if  it 
weronot  for  the  usury  Jaws,  the  lender 
would  demand  and  obtain  any  terms  of  in* 
terest  he  pleased.  How  they  can  fiill  in- 
to this  error  is  quite  surprising,  when  they 
now  see  that  all  the  owted  efforts  of  the 
capitalists  cannot  raise  the  interest  of 
loans  to  the  legal  interest  of  5  per  cei^ 
Now,  if  it  were  in  their  power,  when  the 
market  rate  of  Interest  was  at  five  to  raise 
it  to  any  height  they  pleased,  I  ask,  why 
they  do  not  now  raise  it  to  five  when  thero 
is  no  statute  to  prevent  them?  The  fact 
is,  that  the  value  of  money  fli^ctuates  like 
every  other  commodity,  and.  no  law 
can  restrain  it.  Likcf  the  element  from 
which  the  term  <*  fluctuation**  is  bor« 
rowed,  it  will  ebb  and  flow,  according  to 
the  state  of  supply  and  demand,  and  as 
long  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  obey  the 
law  of  planetary  attraction,  so  long  will 
the  value  of  money  continue  to  fluctuate 
according  to  the  varied  wants  of  borrower 
and  lender. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grampound  dis- 
tinguishes money  from  all  other  commo- 
dities, and  says  it  cannot  be  bought. 
Where  the  hon.  gentleman  learned .  this 
doctrine,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. .  I  be- 
lieve the  hon.  member  is  a  merchant  and 
if  so,  his  own  experience  must  have  taught 
him,  that  he  is  every  day  buying  roonev : 
for  he  who  sells  any  commodity  buys  the 
money  which  he  takes  in  exchange.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  is  but  the  exchange  of 
equivalents;  and  when  money  is exchimged 
for  goods,  either  may  be  said  to  be  bought 
or  sold.  The  hon.  member  has  also  pres- 
sed upon  the  House,  the  authorities  of 
distant  and  ancient  territ^ies  in  favour  of 
usury  laws,  and  1  hope  that  be  will  go 
along  with  me  to  states  and  times  of  moce 
modlern  datOf  and  of  neareir^proxiinity. 
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He  will  find,  that  neither  it  Holland  nor 
France  does  any  efiective  law  against 
usury  prevaih  In  the  Low  Oountries  inter- 
est IS  generally  low :  but  it  is  always  va- 
rying*  &od  that  without  the  least  incon?e« 
nience  to  the  parties  dealing  with  each 
ether.  In  France,  the  laws  for  regulating 
Ihe  interest  of  money  were  abolished  at 
.the  reirolutiony  and  though  again  renewed 
by  tbe  code  Napoleon,  they  are  now  evad- 
ed without  the  least  difficulty.  In  Livo- 
nia, Baron  Storch  tells  us,  that  the  emprass 
Catherine  reduced  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
■est  from  6  to  5  per  cent,  the  market  rate 
iiemg  6  per  cent.  Now  mark  the  conse- 
quence, immediately  the  valise  of  money 
4>n  loan  rose  to  7  per  cent,  the  lender  not 
beibg  content  witn  6  per  cent  as  hereto* 
fore,  because  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty 
for  contravening  the  law ;  and  he  charged 
an  additional  one  per  cent  to  indemnify 
Jiimself  against  this  risk.  This  example 
from  Russia  appMrs  to  me  to  prove  the 
-whole  case.  It  gives  us  the  fact,  and  at 
the  same  time  tells  the  reason  on  which 
it  is  founded.  What  was  true  of  Russia 
in  or  about  ^  year  1780,  is  true  of  Bog* 
land  at  the  present  day ;  the  same  shifts  are 
practised  to  evade  the  law,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  it  falls  on  the  borrower, 
who  cannot  <»tain  bis  loan  without  in- 
.demnifying  the  lender  against  all  risk. 

But,  Sir,  if  we  ara  to  have  a  resulated 
interest,  I  ask  why  is  that  to  be  fixed  at 
-5  per  cent?. Is  there  any  magic  in  the 
number  5  ?  I  know  that  it  is  a  favourite 
•number  with  ministers,  and  that  we  have 
.tfe  millions  of  sinking  fond,  and  five 
.times  ten  millions  of  annual  taxes ;  but  I 
.have  jH  to  learn  why  5  per  cent  should 
be  the  favorite  number  for  the  interest  of 
money.  Indeed,  the  old  notion  of  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  of  any  interest  seems 
to  me  to  rest  more  on  principle,  than  that 
of  the  moderns,  who,  admitting  some  in- 
.terest  should  be  taken,  would  limit  it  to  5 
per  cent  whatever  may  be  the  real  value 
of  the  use  of  money.  I  remember  read- 
ing of  an  honourable  member  of  this 
House,  who  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  act  of  Henry  8th  for  limit- 
ing interest  to  10  per  cent  was  revived, 
stated  in  his  place,  *5  that  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  interest  that  constituted  the 
crime,  but  that  the  taking  of  any  interest 
was  a  vice  most  odious  and  dietestable, 
and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God^  and 
.  that  all  lending  for  gain  was  a  damnable 
•deed  in  itself, and  was  no  more  to  becom- 
proonaed  than  tb^  or  murder.*':  Now, 


thh  is  at  feast  intdligible  language,  and 
though  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have 
sat  in  this  House  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
•Elizabeth  I  will  not  pledge  mvself  to 
say  I  would  have  voted  with  the  honour^ 
able  member,  still  I  find  more  of  prrn* 
ciple  in  his  wBy  of  putting  his  case,  than 
in  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Gram- 
pound.  Mr.  Wilson,  for  that  I  think  was 
the  gentleman's  name,  rested  on  Scrip* 
tural  authority,  and  on  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  that  age :  But  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  rests  his  proposition  upon  no  aathori- 
ty,  and  in  the  nineteenlh  .century,  amidst 
all  the  lights  of  reason  and  experience^ 
defends  the  usury  laws  upon  the  practice 
of  Rome,  China,  and  central  India. 

.  Before,  I  sit  down.  Sir,  I  would  say  a 
few  words  on  the  abuse  which  has  been 
lavished  on  capitalists.  If  we  were  to 
trust  the  representations,  of  honourable 
gentlemen  who  have  argued  for  the  usury 
laws,  the  lender  of  money  is  a  greedy  cor- 
morant who  would  swallow  up  Uie  borrow- 
er, if  the  law  did  ndt  inteipose  a  shield 
between  them.  How  far  that  is  true,  the 
preceding  argument  has,  I  hope,  suf- 
ficiently explained.  The  truth  is,  that 
borrower  and  lender  stand  in  a  relation  of 
mutual  aitd  equal  necessity.  And  with 
respect  to  the  advantage  which  arises  to 
the  country  firom  those  who,  either  by 
fortunate  specnlation  or  industrious  ha- 
bits have  reidised  wealth,  or  capitid,  I 
surely  in  these  enlightened  days  need  not 
detain  the  House.  It  is  capital  that  gives 
the  stimulus  to  labour,  and  lience  arise  all 
those  arts,  improvements,  and  inventions, 
that  add  to  the  convenience  of  life.  In 
fact,  capital  is  not  only  the  stimnlns  to, 
but  the  measure  of  labour,  which  canaet 
go  beyond  the  funds  fopplied  by  the  acr 
cumtHation  of  wsealth. 

The  evils  of  the  usury  laws  as  they  af- 
i^t  the  landed  interest  are  equalled  by 
those  which  arise  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions :  but  I  have  not  touched  on  thelat- 
ter,  because  I  am  conscious  that  there  are 
many  other  honourable  memben  in  this 
House  better  qualified  to  trace  the  mis- 
chief of  the  law  as  it  operates  in  the  deal- 
ing of  merchant  with  merchant.  To  them 
I  leave  this  part  of  the  question,  and  set 
down  with  returning  thanks  to  the  learned 
mover  of  this  bill,  and  promismg  him  my 
best  exertions  in.  support  of  it.  ^ 

Mr.'  LoekhaH  declared,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  attaddng  the  money*holdera; 
for,  independent  of  tbe  respect  which  he 
personally  entertain^  for.  >oiany  of  them. 
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btt  kpew  the  power  Which  they-Bkekij 
potaesaedi  ana. the  still  greator  power 
which  the  Ull  before  the  House*  if  carried 
into  a  law,  would  invest  them  with*  He 
was  no  enemy  to  general  principles,  but 
he  always  required  to  be  shown  that  the 
principle  asserted  was  a  true  one.  For 
instance  he  required  to  see  something 
like  a  yrery  sound  principle  in  the  present 
case^  before  he  could  feel  himself  warran* 
ted  in  repealing  laws  which,  as  they  stood, 
produced  not  the  smallest  grievance* 
besides,  in  admitting  any  principle,  he 
begged  to  say,  he  always  would  admit 
it  with  qualification :  for,  as  the  philoso- 
pher of  old  had  said,  **  give  me  a  psioet- 
^i^i  (  -pie  and  I  will  move  the  universe ;"  to 
there  were  disputants  to  whom  give  a 
principle,  and  let  them  carry  it  far  enough, 
and  they  would  shake  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  society.  The  existing  laws  had 
been  acted  upon,  and  experience  proved, 
that  the  prosperity  of  toe  country  liad 
not  been  interrupte4  by  their  operation. 
He  apprehend^!tH:fiat  the  effect  of  their 
repeal  would  be,  to  throw  the  capital  of 
the  cpuntry  into  the  hands  of  the  few;  and 
who  could  foresee  all  the  evils  that  might 
result  from,  such  an  occurrence  ?  The  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  defend  the  refer- 
ences of  the  hon.  member  for  Grampound 
.  to  distant  countries  and  to  former  times ; 
since  they  went,  to  prove  dearly,  that 
VaHous  nations,  at  various  periods,  had 
been  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  arowfng  out 
cf  usury,  and  had  been  compelled  to  enact 
laws  against  it.  He  repeated,  that  the 
bad  no  intention  of  o^ndin^;  the  capi- 
talists; but  the  sure  consequence  of  per- 
mittmg  usury,  was  the  accumulation  of 
money  in  the. hands  of  a  few ;  and  ft  was 
impossible  not  to  lee,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  worst  use  waK  likely  to  be 
itiade  cf  it.  The  whole  people  of  England 
bad  been  in  &voiir  of  the  laws  now  sought 
to  be  repealed.  Every  act,  from  ihe  time  of 
Henry  8th  downwards,  which  repealed  any 
former  act  upon  the  subject  as  not  being 
sufficiently  restrictive,  set  forth,  in  terms — 
that  it  was  passed  because  restraints  upon 
usury  were  found  to  be  beneficial.  One 
thing  gratified  him,  however;  and  that  was, 
to  observe,  that  this  bill  had  not  been 
taken  up  as  a  c&binet  measure*  No  mi- 
nister had  undertaken  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  it  as  a  minister.  It  appeared  as 
if  they  were  disposed,  ai  in  the  case  of  the 
Catbolio  question^  to  leave  every  gentle- 
man to  vote  as  he  might  please  upon  it. 
Mr.  Philipi  remarked  upon  the  prepos- 
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terons  hostility  to  th^  suppoi^ers  of  the 
meesure  shown  by  its  opponents,  because 
the  arguments  of  the  former  were  puppo- 
sed  to l>e  drawn  from  the  science  of  poll* 
iicsi  economy*  Those  who  opposed  the 
bill  did  it  mainly  on  the  eround,  that  the 
existence  of  the  in*esent  laws  was  favour- 
able to  the  landed  interest*  He  would 
suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  it  was  so. 
Now,  what  reason  would  that  form  ibr  e 
continuance  of  the  laws?  Why  should 
the  laws  particularly  favour  tlie  landed 
interest  ?  Was  it  not  just  and  politic  that 
the  interests  of  the  tenantry,  of  the  fto^ 
mers,  and  the  agricultuml  li^ourers 
should  be  consulted.  Then,  upon  thehr 
Qwn  showing,  why  not  fix  a  legal  meucp' 
mum  for  the  rents  of  land,  and  for  the 
price  of  produce,  toffether  with  a  mintfUKiii 
for  the  wages  of  agncidtural  labour  I  But 
it  was  a  mistake,  to  assume  that  the  lawa 
were  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest. 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  tenor  of  thb 
evidence  before  the  committee*  Mr.Siig- 
den,  whose  experiengs  in  conveyancing 
was  very  considerable,  had  said^  that  while 
monej  was  at  from  6  to  8  per  cent  durine 
the  War,  the  landed  interest  seldom  failed 
to  pay  between  10  and  14  ,per  cent  by 
way  of  annuities^  The  solicitor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  had  ^iven  the  same  kind 
of  testimony:  so  had  sir  Sanmel  Romiily, 
than  whose  opinion  there  could  be  nothing 
more  decinve.  The  landmgents  too  must 
be  admiued  to  be  tolerably  good  witnesses 
on  this  question.  Now,  Mr.  Wakefield,  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  practice,  confirk 
med  that  opinion  by  many  particular  cases. 
In  one  case,  a  gentleman  wanted  to  bor- 
row money  on  a  fee-simple,  without  in- 
cumbrances, of  the  value  of  200,000/.:  it 
was  not  even  entailed ;  yet  he  could  not 
raise  any-at  5  pef  cent.  The  same  witness 
remarked,  that  he  bad  hardly  ever  known 
a  landed  proprietor  to  raise  money  upon 
annuity  without  nearly  ruining  his  estate. 
Tlie  merchants  and  bankers  concurred  in 
the  same  sentiment.  In  short,  the  proof 
was  all  one  way,  namely,  that  the  landed 
interest  were  injured  by  the  existing  laws. 
Mr.  Athoood  said,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Hull  f  Mr.  Sykes), 
who  had  observed,  that  this  question 
ought  to  be  decided  on  the  ground  of  its 
justice  rather  tlian  of  its  policy;  a  view 
of  the  subject,  which  had  rather  strangely 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of^the 
debate*  But,  first,  as  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  policy,  and  the  infiuence  of  the 
present  law  on  particular  interests^  hedi<- 
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agreed  on  thb  poiat,  to  some  extent,  both 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Hull,  and  with 
many  others  who  had  spoken  on  the  same 
side.  He. did  not  think  with  them,  that 
the  law«  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  injuri'- 
ous  to  the  landeo  proprietors,  considering 
them  as  borrowers  of  money.  He  be- 
lieved,  on  the  contrary^  that  the  present 
law  was,  to  some  extent,  advantageous 
to  that  particular  cla98»  and  enabled  them, 
at  certain  periods,  to  borrow  money  at 
a  lower  interest  than,  without  the  aid  of 
the  law,  they  must  have  paid.  It  bad 
given  them  this  advantage  during  the 
scarcity  of  money  which  existed  m  the 
late  war;  and  was  calculated  to  give  them 
a  similar  advantage,  in  the  event  of  another 
war*  Those  who  argued  differently,  said, 
it  IB  not  in  the  power  of  any  law  to  fix 
an  arbitrary  price  for  money,  anymore 
than  for  commodities  and  property.  Such 
laws,  said  they,  will  be  always  evaded, 
and  men  will  obtain,  and  do,  obtam,  not- 
withstanding such  laws,  the  fair  value  of 
whatever  they  have  to  dispose  of.  Now  that 
as  a  general  maxim,  was  undoubtedly^  true, 
but,  like  idl  other  .general  rules,  it  was 
to  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  par* 
ticular  circumstances.  People  woula  be 
disposed  to  evade  all  such  laws,  but  they 
would  calculate  the  amount  of  thie  penalty; 
they  would  calculate  the  risque  of  detec* 
'tion;  and  unless  the  price  which  they 
could  obtain,  were  sufficient  to  cover  these, 
the^  would  be  content  with  the  rate 
which  the  law  should  allow;  and  if  the 
penalties  were  heavy,  if  discredit  were 
thought  to  attach  to  a  breach  6f  the  law, 
in  such  cases  many  persons,  and  pro- 
bably the  majority,  would  remain  within 
the  pale  of  tKe  law,  whatever  advantage 
offered  itself  as  the  reward  of  going 
beyond  it*  The  laws  against  usury  had, 
no  doubt,  been  evaded  durine  the  last 
war,  by  means  of  tlie  system  of  tending  on 
annuity,  by  many  of  those  who  lent  money 
on  land.  But  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  hon.  member  for  itull,  and  for 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  to 
cite  particular  and  detaileld  instances 
of  such,  evasion ;  the  question  was,  as 
to  what  extent  the  law  had  been  evaded; 
whether  that  evasion  was  general,  not 
whether  it  had  taken  place  in  particular 
instances:  and  th^  fact,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  be  found  to  be,  that  with  respect 
to  loans  on  land,  the  evasions  of  the  law 
had  been  partial,  and  that  the  law  had  been 
in  general  submitted  to.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Preston  had  been  referred  to>.to  shew 


that  the  usury  laws  had  been  ^vaded^ 
by  means  of  lending  on  annuity ;  but  if 
that  evidence  was  examined  further,  it 
would  be  found,  that  Mr.  Preston  esti* 
mated  (and  a  more  competent  opinion 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  could  not  be 
given),  that  there  had  not  been,  during 
any  period  of  the  late  war,  a  greater 
amount  than  one  million  advanced  on 
annuities  secured  on  land  in  any  one  year; 
and  that  the  whole  aggregate  of  such  loans, 
existing  at  any  one  time,  had  never  ex* 
ceeded  seven  millions;  and  Mr.  Preston 
would  be  found  to  have  estimated. further, 
that  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  land  of  £ng«^ 
land  was  under  mortgage.  Thus,  then,  the 
law  was  evaded  to  the  extent  of  seven 
millions,  and  submitted  to,  to  the  extent  of 
many  hundreds  of  millions;  for  all  that  was 
lent  on  mortgage  was  lent  at  the  legal  rate. 
But  little  weieht,  then,  waste  be  given  to 
these  particular  instancesadduced  of  eva- 
sions of  the  law.  The  right  hon.  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control  stated  thexase  of 
an  individual,  who  having  Uie  best  and  most 
undoubted  landed  security  to  ofier,had  been 
unable  to  obtain  money  on  mortgage  at  the 
legal  rate,  and  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
an  annuity  interest  of  lOper  c'ent.  To  what 
then  did  this  amount?  One  man  on  good 
security  is  compelled  to  pay  10  per  cent 
for  money,  whilst  other  men  on  security 
no  better,  obtained  money  at  5  percent; 
the  same  commodity,  of  the  same  value, 
in  t\\e  same  market,  and  at  one  And  the 
same  time,  diffisring  in  value  by  one  halt- 
That  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  and 
was  effected  by  the  interference  of  the 
law*  except  for  the  law,  there  would  have 
been  no  money  lent  on  good  security  at  a 
rate  BO  high  as  10  per  cent,  nor  any  lent 
at  a  rate  so  low  as  five  per  cent*  One 
uniform  rate  would  hove  existed,  of  per- 
haps 5|,  or  6,  or  7  per  cent ;  and  the  result 
of  the  usury  law  therefore  had  bieen,  that 
whilst  that  portion  of  borrowers,  who  had 
been  unable  to  procure  supplies  in  the 
legal  market,  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
an  interest,  higher  than  they  would  hjAve 
otherwise  paid;  another  and  a  much  larger 
namber,had,by  means  of  the  law,obtained 
money  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  must 
otherwise  have  given;  and  it  wfts  plain, 
therefore,  that  all  that  greait  body,'  wfab 
during  the  late  war  bad  obtained  money 
on  ntortgage  at  5  per  cent,  had  been 
benefitted  by  the  present  law. 

But  it  was.  in  fkct,  this  very  infcnm-^ 
stance,' >6tiea  on  by  many  as  the  main 
support  of  the  exiitinig  lawi  whkh  esta- 
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blished,  in  a  very  strong  manner,  the  ne* 
ctssity  of  its  repeal;  uolest  indeed  mea- 
sures were  to  be  openlj  supported  in 
that  House,  because  they  promoted  parti- 
cnlar  interests;  and  not  as  they  squared 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  or  as  they 
were  calculated  to  affect  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  community.  Those  gentle- 
men who  supported .  tlii  usury  laws,  as 
beneficial  to  the  landed  interest,  argued  as 
though  they  had  established  that  what- 
ever the  landed  interest  gained  in  this  way, 
was  a  clear  gain  to  the  country  at  large. 
They  forgot,  that  whatever  was  tlius  gain* 
ed  by  the  landed  interest,  was  lost  by 
the  monied  interest;  that  whatever  the 
borrower  gained,  the  lender  lost;  and 
k  remained  for  them  to  explain,  on  what 
ground  it  was,  either  of  justice  or  of 
policy,  that  they  called  on  the  leaislature 
to  interfere  between  two  parties,  Ske  one  a 
borrower,  and  the  other  a  lender  of  money ; 
to  give  an  advantage  to  one,  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  the  other,  when  they  were  both 
alike  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  state.  Could  there  possibly  be  a  more 
strildnff  exemplification  of  this  argument, 
than  had  b€«n  given  by  tlje  member 
fiMT  Taunton?  Two  sons,  said  the  hon. 
member,  receive  each  his  inheritance 
from  their  father,  one  In  land,  the  other 
in  money ;  the  son  who  receives  the  land, . 
is  left  by  the  Jaw  in  its  uncontrolled  use, 
to  lease  or  to  sell,  or  to  dispose  of  its  pro- 
diice«  at  whatever  rate ;  the  other  in  nos- 
session  of  money*  is  controlled  by  the  law. 
Ho  must  pay  for  the  produce  of  land, 
whatever  the  owner  of  ine  land  is  able  to 
extract  firom  him.  But  if  be  lend  to  him 
hia  moi^y»  it  b  forfeited  If  he  ventures  to 
take  more  interest  than  a  certain  rate. 
And,  can  any  man  pretend  that  this  in- 
justice between  these  men,  or  the  classes 
they  represent*  is  necessary  for  any  por- 
pose  of^ general  good?  Another  argu- 
ment very  much  a-kin  to.  this,  whtcb  I 
had  been  resorted  .to  by  those  wW 
defended  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  was, 
Ibat  it  enabled  the  government,  to  borrow 
as. a  cheap  rate,  by  making  government 
the  onlv  party  who  could  legally  pay* 
move  tnan  5  per  cent  mterest,  thut 
giving  it  a  monopoly»_aa  it  wete,  of 
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pay.  But  the  answer  was,  if  the  govero* 
meat  are  in  want  of  money,  let  diem  go 
into  the  market,  and  psy  the  proper  value 
for  money,  precisely  as  they  are  compel- 
led to  do,  wnen  in  wsnt  of  cloth,  provi- 
sions, or  any  of  the  materials  of  war.  Let 
those  who  contend,  that  when  the  govern* 
ment  should  want  money,  it  would  be  fit, 
on  that  account,  to  make  a  law,  or  to 
continue  one,  having  for  its  object  to  for^ 
down  the  value  of  money,  in  order  that 
the  government  might  get  supplied  at  a 
cheap  rate ;  let  those  gentlemen  proceed 
somewhat  further,  and  propose  that  when- 
ever the  government  should  have  occasion 
to  make  a  contract  for  cloth,  a  law  should 
first  be  passed,  rendering  it  penal  for  any 
man  to  sell  doth,  for  more  than  a  certain 
price  by  the  yard.  That  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, would  open  abundant  resources  foi 
keeping  down  a  government  debt  within 
moaerate  limits ;  and  it  would  be  a  mode 
of  proceeding  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  one  recommended,  either  in  policy 
or  principle.  They  had  been  told  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  the 
usury  laws  were  to  be  approadied  with  vene* 
rationv  for  they  had  existed  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Now,  their  ancestors,  whether 
wiser  than  their  descendants  pr  not,  were 
at  least  more  consistent.  They  did  not  con« 
fine  themselves tostatutes  forkeepbgdown 
tlie  price  of  money.  Theyhad  abundance  of 
statutes  for  restraining  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, as  well  as  of  money.  Those  old 
statutes,  in  particular,  of  purveyance  and 
pre-emption,  those  monuments  of  the  wis* 
dom  ot  their  ancestors,  were  founded 
predsely  on  thst  principle  so  much  ap- 
plauded, of  keeping  down  the  expense  of 
the  Crown  at  the  expense  .of  the  subject. 
And,  let  any  man  shew,  if  he  could,  why, 
in  this  view  of  the  question,  it  would  Aot 
be  quite  as  wise  to  revive  these  old  sta* 
tutes,  as  to  continue  the  statutes  againsS 
usury*  Indcttd,  the  statutes  of  purvey* 
ance  and  pre*emption,  had,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  advantage  over  the  usury  laws. 
They  inflicted  no  more  of  loss  on  the 
subject,  than  they  gave  of  advantajge  to 
the  Crown  ;  they  reduced  the  price  of 
no  more  than  that  portion  of  commodities 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Crown;  whilst 
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been  adduced  la  support  of  thete  prepos- 
terous laws,  resolved  tfaemsehres  into  this; 
that  these  laws  gave  advantages  to  one 
dass  of  men^  at  the  expense  of  another 
elass*;  and  Uiat  they  gave  an  advantage  to  thd 
statOf  as  borrowers  of  money,  by  an  unjust 
injury  indicted  on  all  lenders  of  money. 
It  was  extraordinary  that  such  argumenu 
could  have  been  persisted  tn«  Those  who 
resorted  to  them  had  endeavoured  to 
shelter  their  opinions  under  the  authority 
of  Adam  Smith,  and/undoubtedly,  if  their 
arguments  had  the  sanction  of  that  emi- 
nent writer,  they  would  be  entitled'  to 
more  respect'  than  their  opponents  seemed 
willing  to  allow.  But  it  was  not  fit  that 
that  assertion  should  pass  uncontradicted* 
The  law  against  usury,  whioh  Smith 
thought  advantageous,  was  not  the  kind 
of  law  which  they  desired.  His  authority 
supported  no  law  the  object  of  which  was, 
to  force  down  the  common  rate  of  interest 
b^w  its  natural  level,  m  order  to  give  ad* 
vantages  to  this  or  the  other  class  of  men, 
or  Co  the  government  in  its  capacity  of  a 
borrower,  or  on  any  such  ground;  and  it 
was  surprising  that  any  nian  who  had  read 
a  single  page  of  his  work,  could  entertain 
for  a  moment  Such  an  opinion.  His  opi» 
tiion  was,  that  it  was  desirable  to  fix  a 
legal  limit  to  the  rate  of  interest,  but  that 
such  limit  should  be,  not  below  the  natural 
market  rate,  but  above  It.  He  did  not 
say,  as  those  who  refer  to  his  authority 
have  fiidsumed,  that  when  the  natural  rale 
of  interest  was  iS  or  7  pei*  cent,  it  was 
ftood  to  fix  the  rate  by  law  at  5.  When 
he  pointed  out  5  per  cent  as  a  proper 
limit,  he  referred  m  express  terms  to  a 
market  value  simiilaf.to  the  present.  When, 
said  he,  the  common  rate  of  interest  is  S 
per  cent  on  money  lent  to  government, 
and  4  or  4r|  on  money  on  mortga^s,  then 
5  per  cent  is  a  proper  limit  for  the  law  to 
fix ;  by  the  same  argument  he  would  have 
fixed  7  or  8  per  cent  as  the  legal  limit 
during  the  scarcity  <tf  money  Which  pre- 
vailed in  the  late  war.  His  argument,  in 
short,  wedt  to*  this,  that  it  was  fit  to  re- 
strain those  bargains  by  which  necessitous 
or  sang^uine  men  sought  to  borrow  money, 
at  a  higher  than  the  common  rate.  He 
thought  that  it  was  fbr  the  general  good 
to  prevent  money  being  lent  to  schemers 
and  proprietors,  who  woald  make  up 
fbr  a  bad  security  by  a  high  interest,  and 
to  direct  loans  6^  money  rather  to  the 
prudent  borrowers  with'  good  securhy.  It 
WW  sm  this  thiai  the  question  between 
Anith  and  Mr.  Bestfaam  turned,  the  latter 
VOL.  XL 


maintained  that  it  was  for  the  advai^ge 
of  a  country  that  encouragement  siiouid 
be  given  to  new  projects  and  to  enter- 
prizing  men ;  and  he  was.  perhaps  right. 

But,  the  principal  evil  of  these  laws^ 
and  one  in  comparison  with  which  lA 
others  were  trifling,  arose  out  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  operations  of  commerce, 
or  rather  to  that  system  of  credit,  on 
which  manufactures'  and  trade  of  all  kinds 
mainly  depended  for  their  extension.  To 
all  tins  system,  the  principle  of  these 
usury  laws  was  so  directly  opposed,  sor 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  it,  that  it  waa 
not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  they  could 
not  exist  together  ;  that  wherever  these 
usury  laws  should  be  executed,  according 
to  the  principle  they  were  founded  on, 
there  eommerce  must  be  destroyed.  And 
it  would  be  readily  seen,  that  such  was 
^e  tendency  of  these  laws,  for  the  object 
they  aimed  at  was  this,  that  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  make,  by  any  loan  of 
money,  a  greater  ffain  than  the  common 
rate  of  interest  would  allow.  But  no  man 
would  advance  his  money,  in  the  transac-> 
tidns  of  credit  and  business,  unless  he 
coilld  obtain  by  it,  a  greater  advantage 
than  the  ordinary  rate  of  Interest.  If  he 
could  obtain  no  greater  advantage  than 
this,  he  would  necessarily  withdraw  his 
capital  from  coknmercial  credits ;  the  or- 
dinary i^te  of  interest  might  be  obtained 
without  the  expenses,  the  hazard,  and  the 
labour  necessarily  attendant  on  such  trans- 
actions. The  very  principle  of  these  laws 
was  destruction  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial credit.  Then  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  their  uncertainty,  as  practically 
bearing  on  theexistingtransactlonsof  com^ 
merce.  And,  to  zo  great  an  extent  did  this 
proceed,  that  in  many  of  the  principal 
branches  of  commercial  transactions^it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  say,  what  those 
laws  rendered  penal,  and  what  they  allow- 
ed. In  all  those  transactions,  for  example, 
in  which  both  interest  was  charged  and 
commissioit;  in  all  those  where  credit  was 
given  for  goods,  and  extended  at  a  hi^er 
price  charged ;  in  all  those  transactions 
where  interest  was  charged  on  money,  a 
part  of  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  - 
fender,  whilst  the  interest  was  charged  on 
the  whole ;  and  those  commercial  gentle- 
men who  heard  him,  would  well  know, 
how  much  of  commerce  generally  rested  on 
these  operations  ;  wherever  these  opera- 
tions were  carried  on,  transactions  occur* 
red  daily,  and  no  caution  could  pi'event  it; 
respecting  which  no  man  could  tell,  nor 
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could  any  lawyer  inform  him,  whether 
they  were  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
usury  laws  or  not.  And  then  came 
into  view  the  monstrous  extent  of  those 
penalties,  and  these  were  so  enormous, 
that  when  an  individual  was  told,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  usury  laws,  he  learned  by 
that,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  ruined,  how  large  soever  his  fortune 
might  be.  But,  to  shew  more  clearly  in 
what  manner  diese  laws  applied  to  the 
transactions  of  commerce  as  actually  car- 
ried on,  he  would  state  to  the  House  one  or 
two  circumstances,  which  would  place  that 
in  an  indisputable  point  of  view.  They 
would  find  m  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee  on  these  laws^by  Mr.  Eaye,  the 
solicitor!  this  case  stated— A  merchant 
applied  to  Mr.  Kaye  to  draw  an  agreement 
which  he  had  entered  into,  by .  which  be 
was  to  advance  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
the  mortgage  of  a  West-India  Estate,  on 
condition  that  the  planter  should  consign 
to  him  the  sugars  which  the  estate  pro- 
duced, on  the  sale  of  which  sugars,  he 
was  to  receive  a  commission.  Mr. .  Kaye 
informed  his  client,  that  he  thought  it 
doubtful  whether  this  condition,  the 
essential  part  of  the  agreement,  would  not 
be  construed  to  be  usurious :  he  advised 
bim,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  course — to 
leave  out  of  the  written  agreement,  every ^ 
thing  relating  to  the  consignment  of  the 
sugars,  and  the  commission  on  theiQ.  Now, 
for  what  objeet  was  this  condition  to  be 
omitted  in  the  written  agreement?  It 
formed  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
agreement ;  it  formed  Uie  inducement  on 
which  the  money  was  advanced ;  it 
could  not  have  been  advanced  without. 
The  stipulations  as  to  the  sugars,  and  the 
commission  were  still  intended  to  stand  as 

f»art  of  the  contract :  but  they  were  to  be 
efl  out  of  the  written  agreement  to  pre- 
vent legal  proof  of  this  part  of  the  con- 
tract being  attainable.  Now,  the  transac- 
tion thus  described  was,  as  was  well  known, 
very  common  in  the  West-India  trade. 
Very  much  of  this  trade  was  founded 
on  transactions  precisely  similar  to  this. 
No  man  would  deny,  that  this  description 
of  transactions,  was  eaually  advantageous 
to  both  parties  as  well  as  to  the  country. 
Why,  then,  were  they  to  be  hidden  and 
disguised,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  carried  on  under  the  hazard 
that  transactions  like  these  were  to  be 
rendered  void,  ,the  debt  forfeited^  the 
securities  avoidedi  and  the  lender  ruined 
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by  monstrous  penalties  ?  It  was  not 
on  the  transactions  of  this  particular 
trade  alone  that  these  laws  thus  operated. 
It  might  very  shortly  be  shewn,  that 
they  operated  alike  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  commerce :  as  it  existed  in  prac- 
tice, and  was  actually  carried  on;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  would  refer  them  tp  a 
particular  case.  A  case  had  been  tried 
in  the  court  o/  King's-bencb,  in  which 
the  question  was,  to  set  aside  a  debt,  on  the 
ground  that  the  party  advancing  the 
money,  had  made  cnarges  which  the  law 
held  to  be  usurious.  It  was  a  cause  of 
great  magnitude;  the  debt  proposed 
thus  to  be  set  aside,  amounted  to  several 
hundred  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  the 
penalties,  if  they  had  been  applied, 
would  have  been  three  times  this  great 
amount.  In  tliis  cause  the  parties 
whose  proceedings  were  impugned,  ^he  len- 
ders of  the  money,  brousht  forward  many 
of  the  most  considerable  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  charges  which  it  was 
said  the  law  held  to  be  usurious  were,  in 
fact,  the  regular  and  customary  charges 
of  Lcmdon  merchants  in  the  general  course 
of  their  business :  the  ordinary  practice,  in 
fact,  of  business  in  London.  These 
merchants,  as  they  described  to  the  court 
the  nature  of  their  own  daily  transactions, 
were  informed  successively  by  the  judge 
(the  late  lord  EUenborough),  that  those 
transactions  were  usurious.  They  were 
the  representatives  of  three  mercantile 
houses,  than  whom  there  were  none  more 
eminent  for  their  wealth,  their  character, 
and  the  extent  of  their  concerns,  in  the 
city  of  London.  Now,  these  gentlemen 
were  not  aware  that  their  daily  transactions 
bore  this  character  in  theeye  of  the  law;  for 
if  they  had  known  that,  they  would  scarcely 
have  come  forward,  without  necessity,  to 
submit  them  in  an  open  court  to  the  judg- 
ment of  lawyers.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
replied  to  the  judge,  that  those  transac- 
tions were  such  as  his  house  had  been 
daily  engaged  in  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  its  business,  and  were  such  i^  thej 
should  still  continue.  And,  indeed,  this 
gentleman  knew  perfectly  well,  that  his 
own  and  that  all  other  business,  was 
essentially  founded  on  these  transactions. 
The  answer  of  the  judge  was  «« it  is  rank 
usury.'*  Here,  then,  is  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  transactions  of  commerce. 
And  let  gentlemen  consider,  then,  what 
was  the/pU  import  of  the  information  thus 
conveyed  to  the  principal,  merchaats  of 
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the  empire^  respecting  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  as  viewed  in  the  eye  of  the 
Uiw.  They  were  told  that  their  transac- 
tions were  usurious,  that  is,  that  they  were 
ruinous ;  that  tbev  were  subject  to  penal- 
ties, which  no  &rtune,  however  large, 
could  support ;  that  however  great  their 
wealth  might  be,  however  honourably  it 
might  have  been  acquired,  by  however 
long  a  period  of  successful  industry,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  they  were  beggars, 
they  were  not  worth  a  shilling,  their  for- 
tune was  confiscated,  one  half  of  it  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer, 
as  soon  as  an  informer  should  appear. 
Need  any  thing  further  be  said,  to  show 
the  operation  of  these  laws  as  applied  to 
the  transactions  of  commerce  ?  But  he 
would  mention  one  other  circumstance,  in 
the  experience  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his, 
8  member  of  the  House..  An  eminent 
banking  estidllishment,  of  which  that 
gentleman  was  a  member,  had,  in  the 
coarse  of  their  transactions,  delivered  in 
an  account,  in  which  they  had  made  a 
charge,  a  part  of  which,  to  the  amount, 
be  believed,  of  fifteen  pounds,  was  of 
doubtful  legality.  It  was  aoubtful  whether 
this  fifteen  pounds  was  not  a  charge  of 
interest,  more  than  the  law  would  allow  ; 
whether  it  were  not  usurious,  and  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  It  was  some 
charge  of  interest  upon  an  interest  which 
had  previously  accrued ;  or  interest  upon 
a  commission  which  had  been  previously 
charged;  orsomethingofthatnature,  he  did 
not  predsely  recollect  what ;  but  its  legality, 
when  inquired  into,  was  found  to  be  doubt« 
fuU  The  party  against  whom  the  charge 
had  been  made,  attempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  illegality,  and  was  disposed  to 
apply  to  the  usury  law,  to  enforce  the 
penalties'  which  it  had  provided*  The 
sum  asserted  to  be  illegally  charged,  was 
15/.  A  proper  penalty,  provided  the  ille- 
gality were  established,  would  probably  be 
thought  to  be  the  loss  of  the  15^ ;  for  what 
reasons  were  there,  that  an  overcharge  in 
an  account  of  interest,  should  be  placed 
on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  an 
overcharge  on  a  sale  of  goods?  If  the 
overcharge  could  be  proved,  let  it  be 
abandoned,  or  if  a  different  rule  must  of 
necessity  be  established  for  money,  then 
a  penalty  of  three  times  the  sum  over- 
char|^d,  would  satisfy  probably  the  most 
vindictive  justice.  That  in  the  present 
case  would  have  amounted  to  three  times 
15i.  But  it  was  no  less  than  96,000/.  to 
which  the  penalties  amounted  in  this  case 


and  to  the  danger'of  which  these  parties 
were  exposed.  32,000/.  was  the  amount  of 
the  debt,  they  had  made  an  overcharge, 
if  overcharge  it  were,  of  16/.  T-hey  were 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  debt,  and  to  penalties  amounting  to 
three  times  the  money  which  had.  been 
lent.  And  what  course  did  these  gentle- 
men pursue?  They  obtained  possession 
of  the  accounts  in  which  the  charge  had 
been  mstfde,  th^  Banker's  pass-book,  and 
burned  the  book ;  thus  destroying  the  only 
legal  evidence  which  could  be  given  .of 
such  a  charge  having  been  made.  Coold 
it  be  pretended,  that  it  was  fit  the  law 
should  thus  deal  with  property ;  or  that 
merchants  should  be  placed  in  a  situation,* 
in  which  they  should  be  driven  to  destroy 
their  own  accounts,  to  prote<:t  themselves 
from  its  effects  ? 

There  was  however  one  consideration 
of  an  opposite  nature,  which  suggested 
iuelf  so  palpably  and  plainly,  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  advert  to  it.  If  this  were 
the  character  of  the  existing  law,  as  it 
applied  to  the  operations  of  businesi,  \ 
whence  was  it,  that  the  commercial  com- 
munity had  so  long  and  so  patiently^ 
submitted  to  that  law ;  that  they  took  so 
little  interest  in  iu  repeal,  and  had  failed 
to  offer  support  to  the  learned  serjeant, 
whose  measures  deserved  the  thanks,  not 
of  the  commercial  world  only,  but  of  the 
country  at  large.  It  was  because  the  law. 
was,  to  a  great  decree,  inoperative.  Its 
very  enormity  afforded  aprotection  against 
it.  It  was  not  resorted  to.  Men  could 
rarely  be  found  base  enough,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  law^ 
or  to  call  for  its  execution.  The  manners 
correct  the  laws ;  the  virtues  of  the  peo- 
ple remedy  the  vices  of  the  law.  You 
say  that  it  is  necessary  you  should  protect 
bylaw  the  necessitous,  the  distressed  man, 
the  man  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  from  the 
unjust  extortion  of  his  grasping  creditor. 
He  will  not  avail  himself  of  your  protec- 
tion; he  despises  the  protection  which 
you  propose,  and  the  law  which  offers  it. 
He  may  be  necessitous  and  plunged  in  ruin; 
but  if  he  were  to  avail  himself  of  your  law, 
be  would  be  worse  than  necessitous,  he 
would  become  infamous.  The  law  there- 
fore remains,  generally  speaking,  a  dead 
letter.  As  regards  trade,  it  is  in  reality, 
what  it  is  not  with  respect  to  loans  oa 
land,  in  a  general  sense  disregarded ;  its 
character  is  not  even  generally  known. 
The  worthy  alderman  said,  « the  usutjt 
law  i.  known, «>d«.^cted^5o3gyd.'. 
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AmoDgat  mer6h]ant8  it  u  unknowiit  and 
where  KDOWD  it  is  detested  and  abhorred, 
#nd  set  at  nought.  When  called  into 
action,  which  is  a  circiunstance  of  rare 
occurrencei  it  is  by  individuals  whose 
character  is  as  desperate  as  their  for- 
tunes, and  who  have  nothioff  further  to 
lose  in  either ;  and  sometimes  it  is  resorted 
lo  by  men  who  are  trustees  for  the  estates 
of  bankrupts,  men  who  think  themselves 
bound  to  chum  for  others  whatever  ad- 
vantages the  law  gives  them ;  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  lawyers, 
Ihat  they  are  bound  to  do  that  as  trustees, 
which  they  would  scorn  to  do  for  their 
own  interest.  But  when  under  these 
circumstances  the  law  is  resorted  to, 
it  is  then  but  seldom  that  it  can  be 
Mecuted.  Juries  cannot  be  found  who 
will  make  themselves  the  instruments  of 
putting  in  force  such  monstrous  and 
atrocious  injustice.  In  that  cause,  some 
particulars  of  which  be  had  detailed,  the 
judge  told  the  jury,  that  the  law  was 
plam,  that  it  admitted  of  no  doubts ;  that 
the  trantfactiOBs  submitted  to  them  were 
illegal;  that  they  were  usurious.  The 
jury,  honourable  men,  men  of  station 
and  character,  declared  that  they  were 
not  usurious,  Uiat  they  were  legal ;  and  in 
that  way  will  juries  always  act.  They 
will  disregard  any  duty  however  solemn  ; 
they  will  violate  any  oath  however  sacred ; 
but  they  will  not  commit  the  still  greater 
iniquity  of  stripping  men  of  their  fortunes, 
of  plunging  them  m  beggary,  without  a 
cause;  nor  lend  themselves  to  be  the 
instruments  of  robbery,  profligate,  open, 
and  undisguised,  under  the  name  of  law. 
And  they  were  laws,  such  as  these,  so 
executed,  and  so  applied ;  that  some 
thought  they  ought  to  approadi  with 
respect ;  they  were  covered  with  the  rust 
and  the  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  that  they 
were  to  be  venerated  as  monuments  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
ancestors,  when  they  originated  these 
lawsr  did  not  contemplate  the  circum- 
stances, nor  the  transactions,  to  which 
the5r  were  now  fip(>lied.  They  knew  no- 
thing  of  that  complicated  system  of  credit, 
on  which  an  extensive  commerce  must  be 
founded;  commerce  had  then  no  ex- 
fstence^  Our  ancestors  made  laws, 
suited  in  their  judgment  to  the  circum- 
stances around  them.  There  existed 
two  classes,  and  two  only,  to  which  these 
laws  eould  then  apply.  One  was  that  of 
the  landed  men,  then,  as  now,  borrowers  of 
money  ;  the  lenders  were  the  Jews.    The 
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first  dass  had  the  making  of  the  laws, 
the  monied  man,  the  capitalist,  had  then 
no  place  in  this  House.  The  tnonied 
interest  it  was  Hkely  was  ill  represented 
here.  The  borrowers  made  the  laws; 
and  they  made  them  such  as,  in  their 
judgment,  would  assist  their  own  interest ; 
and  doubtless  we  should  have  seen  laws 
which  allowed  no  interest  for  money  at 
all,  which  rendered  it  penal  to  take  any 
remuneration  for  the  loan  of  money,  if 
the  legislators  of  that  day  could  have  seen 
their  way,  to  extract  his  money  from  the 
pocket  of  the  Jew,  without  giving  him 
some  recompense.  These  were  the  cir*i 
cumstances  under  which  originated  laws, 
now  to  be  applied  to  the  deeply-involved 
and  complicated  transactions  of  the  com^ 
merce  of  the  present  dav.  Our  ancestors 
meant  to  regulate,  by  them,  the  interests 
which  then  exbted  ;  and  we  should  best 
imitate  their  wisdom;  not  by  a  slavish 
and  an  imbecile  adherence  to  laws,  the 
occasions  of  which  have  long  ceased  to 
have  existence,  but  by  adapting  our  in* 
stitutions  and  our  laws,  to  the  altered  dr^ 
cumstances  of  the  times  ;  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  placed ;  and  to 
the  interests  which  exist  around  us. 
Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  the 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws  so  well  put  as 
they  had  just  been  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Callington.  He  must,  how- 
ever, allow,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proposed  repeal  of  those  laws  was 
not  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye  by  a 
great  many  persons  concerned  in  money 
transactions.  He  nevertheless  was  firmly 
convinced,  that  the  existing  laws  were 
injurious  to  the  landed  interest.  They 
might  as  well  endeavour  to  prevent  water 
firom  rising  to  its  level,  as  money  fVom  ob^ 
taining  its  real  value.  The  law  being  unjust 
was  necessarily  evaded.  He  woold  not 
travel  with  the  hon.  member  for  Gram- 
pound  into  central  India;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that,  practically  speaking,  there 
were  no  usury  laws  in  the  commercial 
state  of  Europe.  In  HoUaad  there  was 
nothing  like  the  slavery  which  the  hon. 
member  dreaded  of  the  debtor  under  the 
creditor.  There  was  no  comitry  in  which 
there  was  so  much  industry,  frugality,  and 
good  conduct  in  the  bulk  of  the  population 
and  so  little  mis^y,  vice,  and  povarty ; 
and  yet  there  were  no  usury  laws.  He  was 
afraid,  howei^er,  that,  bygoii^  ftirthef, 
he  might  weaken  the  eftct  of  the  ex^l- 
lent  speech  of  Im  hiNU  firiefi  the  nembes 
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for  Calfingtoiu  He  would  therefore  ood* 
tent  hiiMeif  with  ooDgratulatinj^  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  bill  on  the  addition  which 
their  dd^  of  the  argument  had  thus-acqui- 
red,  ttodf  would  sit  down  with  expressinff 
a  hope,  that  the  Housewouldypass  the  biu 
now  uoder  consideration* 

Mr.  Alderman  HeygaU  said,  that  the 
proposed  n^easare  was  fraught  with  diffi* 
cultiesy  and  tnus  much  had  even  been 
admitted  by  the  honourable  members  who 
were  mpst  favourable  to  it.  Even  such  of 
them  as  had  concluded  that  it  oueht  to  be 
adopted,  had  not  denied  these  dimculties. 
For  his  own  part,  he  felt  convinced  they 
were  ao  great  and  so  numerous,  that  they 
could  pot  be  ^ot  over.  It  was  necessary, 
in  contemplating  this  bill,  to  look  at  the 
state  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  oontracted*-at  the 
existing  mortgages  on  laad-^-at  family 
entails^  and  oth^r  settlements  of  property. 
Without  taking  such  a  view  of^  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  it 
wisely  and  justly  i  and  it  would  be  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme,  to  discuss  it  upon 
mere  abstract  grounds.  He  knew  that  in 
these  ttines,  whenmany  gentlemen  thought, 
and  thought  conscientiously,  that  tney 
bad  made  certain  discoveries  which  had 
never  before  been  dreamed  of,  it  was  an 
arduous  undertaking  to  advocate  the -pro* 
visions  of  any  ancient  law.  When  those 
discoveries  were  badced^  too,  as  in  the 
present  instance  they  were,  by  the  in# 
Inenoe  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  the 
task  became  still  more  arduous*    The  ar» 

guments  he  had  to  offer  in  support  of  the 
m  as  it  stood,  wodd,  perhaps,  have 
little  weight.  Still  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
express  ms  conviction,  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  alter 
the  existing  regulations.  No  man  could 
enjoy  the  land  of  which  he  was  the  owner 
witlioot  obeying  such  requisitions  as  the 
state  ehose  to  Impose  upon  htm.  He  was 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  poor,  to  the  maintenance  of  highways, 
and  was  called  upon  fbr  other  contribu- 
tions. Why,  then,  had  not  the  state  a  right 
to  say  to  the  owner  of  money,  *^  yon  shall 
receive  no  more  than  a  certain  rate  of 
interest,  to  be  fixed  by  the  authority  of 
the  legislature  ?*'  As  to  the  ouestion  of 
policy  which  had  been  urged  by  an  hon, 
member,  he  had  to  observe,  that  it  had 
been  held  hi  allatatee  to  be  better  that  tbe 
rate  Of  interest  should  be  low  than  bigh^ 
and  dM it  should  b^  fixed.  He  badno 
donbi  thali  but  for  the  usury  Umh  the 
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national  ddH  would  have  been  much 
Urger;  and  although  it  was  easf,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peaces  to  say  it  would 
matter  little  to  the  country  if  that  debt 
were  larger,  he  should  like  to  ask  how 
people  would  like  to  pay  half  as  much 
more  taxes  than  they  did  at  present  I  He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  penalties 
inflicted  under  the  usury  laws  ought  never 
to  have  existed,  and  should  not  continue ; 
and  he  would  pledge  himself,  if  no  gen* 
tleman  better  able  to  disdbarge  such  an 
undertaking  should  do  it,  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  those 
penalties,  and  proportioning  them,  not  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  sum  lent,  but  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  lent; 
and  in  which  aloae  consisted  the  crime. 
The  hon«  member  concluded,  by  declaring 
it  to  be  bis  intention  to  support  the  amend* 
ment. 

Mr.  T.  WiUon  declared,  that  nothing 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  on  the  present  bill  had,  In 
the  slightest  degree,  alteored  the  opinions 
whidi  he  had  formeriy  eapressed  against 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  He  should,  there* 
fore,  certainly  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mm  Martin  suggested,  that  the 
objections  of  the  hen.  alderman  to  the 
penalties  mif  ht  be  better  urged  in  a  com- 
mittee than  m  the  shape  he  pronosA.  He 
therefore  thought  the  hon.  alderman  was 
pledged  to  v6te  for  the  committee,  in 
whidi,  too,  the  objections  of  other  hon. 
members  might  be  obviated. 

Sir  J.  WraUedey  deprecated  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  laws,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  measure  would  h^ceforth  prevent 
the  setting  aside  of  many  injurious  con*> 
tracts. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onilow  explained,  artd 
denied  that  any  of  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  in  Support  of  the  bill  had 
been  refuted  by  the  observations  of  thos^ 
who  were  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  felt  called  upon  to  deny 
the  latter  assertion.  He  admitted,  tbat| 
in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  be  was  not 
prepared  to  cmnbat  the  bill  of  the  learned 
Serjeant;  but^  if  it  were  said,  that  ^e 
very  material  objeetion  which  had  beea 
brought  against  it  on  behalf  of  the  owfters 
of  landed  property  had  been  refuted,  he 
would  maintain  the  contrary.  The  mos^ 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  CaU 
lingtoQ  (Mr-  AttwQod),  to  the  talent  and 
ingenuity  of  whieb  he  was  not  insensible^ 
applied  to  Ae  commercial  interests  of  tlie 
country.    If  tbe  existing  l$ws  did  iAel 
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those  mteresU  to  the  extent  that  hen. 
member  had  described  them,  he  was  wiU 
ling  that,  so  far,  they  should  be  repealed. 
Bat,  fpr  the  landed  interest,  he  denied 
that  it  had  been  in  any  way  shown  that  it 
would  not  be  affected  by  such  a  measure. 
He  believed  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
setting  persons  who  held  incumbrances 
upon  landed  property  to  watch  the  op- 
portunities at  which  they  could  raise  tne 
rate  of  interest  upon  those  who  were  in- 
debted to  them.  In  all  countries^  and  at 
all  times,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
impose  restraint  upon  the  passion  of 
afarice,  which  almost  universally  pre- 
vailed; aad  it  bad  always  been  tor  the 
advantage  of  the  country  where  that  pas- 
sion had  been  interfered  with.  He  denied 
the  assertion,  that  there  were  no  usury 
laws  in  Holland  or  France.  The  worst 
eflbcts  had  been  found  to  ensue  in  the 
latter  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  freeing 
the  rate  of  interest;  and  the  law  had  very 
soon  been  altered.  In  conclusion,  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  it  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  change  the  present  laws. 

The  House  divided :  For  going  into 
the  committee  74.  For  the  Amendment 
58. 

^  list  of  the  Majority  of  74  ijoho  voted 
for  the  Speaker  leaving  the  Chair, 


Allen,  J.  H. 
Alexander,  J.  D. 
Alexander,  J.^ 
Althorp,  vise. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyon,  B. 
Birch,  J. 
Blair,  J. 
Brown,  J. 
Calyert,  J. 
Clerk,  sirG.     . 
Colbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Coote,  sir  C.  H. 
Daliynaple,  col. 
Denison,  J. 
Douglas,  W.  K. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
EUice,  £. 
Ellis,  C.R« 
Ellis,  T. 
Ellis,  hon.  A. 
Ellison,  C. 
Efans,  W. 
Fleming,  J.  S. 
Forbes,  sir  C. 
Gladstone,  J. 
Haldimand,  W, 
Hardingei  sir  B. 


Herries,  J.  C. 
florton,  R.  W. 
Hodson,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Huskisson,  right  hon. 

W. 
Ingilbj,  sir  W. 
James,  W, 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Kerrison,  sirR. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Leader,  W. 
Lewis,  W. 
Long,  sir  C; 
Lushington,  S. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitchell,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Normanby,  vise. 
North,  M. 
Ommanney,  sirF. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Peel,  right  hon.  R. 
Philips,  G. 
Philhmore,  J. 
Flummer,  J. 


Umry  Lap^s  Repeal  Sill. 

Poroher,  H. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robinson,  right  hon.  F. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  R. 

Tiemey,  right  hon.  G. 
Tindall,  Mr. 
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Vemon,  G. 
Vivian,  sir  U.* 
Walker,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Whitmore,  W. 
Wood,  M. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  W.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Onslow,  Mr.  Serjeant. 
Sykes,  D. 


The  House  having  accordingly  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onshw  said,  that  there 
was  but  one  blank  in  the  bill,  and  that 
related  to  the  period  at  which  its  opera* 
tion  was  to  commence.  That  blank  he 
proposed  to  fill  up  with  the  words,  **  1st 
of  January,  1825.'» 

Mr.  Calcrqft  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  very  indulgent. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
willing  to  allow  nine  months  to  elapse, 
before  he  overset  all  the  money  transac- 
tions in  the  country,  and  placed  them  on 
another  footing.  Surelv  those  who  were 
the  most  wedded  to  tnis  change  in  the 
law,  would  nevertheless  wish  for  an  ex- 
tension of  ^e  proposed  period.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  hadallowed  two  years 
and  a  half  before  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment  on  the  silk  trade,  whether 
it  was  fitting  that  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance,  affecting  all  the  money  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  should  be  hurried 
on  at  an  earlier  period  than  a  question 
afiecting  only  one  branch  of  our  trade  ? 
He  trusted  the  House  would  not  press 
the  measure  on  the  country  before  the 
people  were  aware  of  it.  He  said  this 
from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the  only 
reason  it  had  not  met  with  a  stronger  op- 
position was,  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
known.  Fortunately,  if  the  bill  should 
pass  that  House,  it  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  lost  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Robertson  re-urged  his  objections 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lockhart  implored  the  HoilBe  to 
consider  that,  by  repealing  all  the  laws 
relating  ,to  the  mterest  of  money,  they 
were  taking  away  from  the  poor  the  pro- 
tection which  the  law  afforded  tnem 
against  the  extortion  of  pawnbrokers.  At 
present,  that  class  of  money-lendera  were 
restricted  from  taking  above  a  certain  rate 
of  interest :  now,  if  all  the  usury  laws  were 
repealed,  they  might  extort  what  interest 
they  pleased.  Did  the  learned  Serjeant 
contemplate  this  result  from  his  measure? 
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If  be  did  not,  it  was  an  additional  reason 
for  postponing  it. 

Mr.  Serfeant  Onslofoo  observed,  that  no 
bill  bad  ever  been  noore  delayed  than  the 
one  then  before  the  committee.  As  for 
the  operation  of  the  measure,  it  would 
but  i^ect  the  Usury  laws,  not  the  acts  re- 
specting  pawnbrokers. 

Mr.  Whitmore  contended,  that  the  bill 
would  have  no  effect  at  all  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heysate  insisted  that 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country  would 
be  ruined  b^  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ledte  Foster  said,  that  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  pass  a  measure  which 
would  subject  the  landed  interest  to  great 
injury,  they  ought  to  be  told  on  the  other 
hand,  bow  it  was  proposed  to  get  that 
interest  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  refer  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  what  had  taken 

Elace  during  war  time  for  an  answer  to 
is  question.  At  that  time  the  landed 
gentlemen  borrowed  money  at  10  per  cent, 
which,  but  for  the  existing  laws,  they 
could  have  borrowed  at  8  per  cent;  Sup- 
posing a  war  to  break  out,  goyernment 
would  be  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  increased 
interest  as  they  had  done  before,  and  the 
landed  interest  must  be  satisfied  to  share 
the  same  fate.  It  was  not  fair  that  the 
monied  proprietor  shoidd  have  a  limit  fixed 
to  his  per  centage,  and  that  the  landed 
proprietor  should  let  his  land  at  as  high  a 
price  as  he  could,  without  any  limit  being 
assigned.  The  fair  course  of  proceeding 
was,  to  remove  restrictions  from  all,  and 
to  let  money  be  as  free  as  any  other  article. 
Mr.  Calcrqfi  maintained^  that  the  effect 
of  the  repeal  would  be,  to  excite  com- 
petition between  persons  who  borrowed 
money  oa  mortgage  and  the  government 
itself. 

Mr.  L.  Foster  said,  it  now  seemed  to 
be  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  land- 
bolder  would  have  more  to  pay  for  money, 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  bill, 
than  heretofore.  That  was  an  evil  for 
which  it  did  not  appear  that  any  reQ(iedy 
could  be  devised. 
^  Mr.  Davenport  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
bill  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  landed 
interest,  and  hoped,  as  it  was  patronized 
by  ministers,  that  they  would  repeal  the 
stamp  duties  oq  mortgages,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  bill  was  passed  mto  a  law,  would 
be  shuffled  about,  like  cards,  from  one  band 
to  another. 
Sir  J.  IVrottesley  observed,  that  if  the 


bill  should  pass  into  a  law  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  many  persons  in  the  country 
would  know  nothing  about  it,  as  it  had 
not  obtained  that  full  consideration,  to 
which  it  was  entitled  from  its  importance. 
He  was  anxious  that  time  should  be  given 
for  the  country  to  consider  and  understand 
it,  and  to  retrace  their  steps  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  do  so.  With  that 
view  he  should  move  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  blank  should  be  filled  up  by  sub- 
stituting the  year  1826  for  the  year  1825. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  divi- 
sion, but  during  the  exclusion  of  strangers, 
the  hon.  baronet  withdrew  his  amende 
ment,  and  the  committee  divided  on  the 
question,  that  the  chairman  should  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The 
numbers  were — Ayes,  57:  woes,  61. 
Majority,  4.  The  committee  then  divided 
on  the  question  for  filling  up  the  blank 
with  the  insertion  of  the  year  1825.  The 
numbers  were:  Ayes,  60;  Noes,  59. 
Majority,  1.  The  next  division  took  place 
on  the  question,  that  the  chairman  report 
progress,  which  was  negatived,  the  num- 
bers being— Ayes,  61 ;  Noes,  65,  Ma- 
jority, 4.  The  committee  again  divided 
on  the  question,  that  the  chairman  do 
leave  the  chair,  when  the  numbers  were— 
Ayes,  72 ;  Noes,  59.  Majority,  IS.  The 
House  having  resumed, 

Mr.  H,  Sumner  begged  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Speaker.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  roles 
of  the  House  for  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  afker  he  had 
received  instructions  to  report  progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  to  remain  in 
the  chair  and  put  the  committee  to- the 
necessity  of  expressing  its  opinion  a  second 
time,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  H4iuse 
resuming  before  he  lefl  the  chair. 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  committee  to  its  cbairman  to 
report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again, 
was  merely  a  declaration  of  its  resolution 
to  proceedf  no  further  at  that  time  with  the 
business  which  it  then  had  under  discus- 
sion. The  chairman  was  therefore  bound 
to  remain  in  the  chair  until  the  question 
was  put  and  carried  **  That  I  do  now  leave 
the  chair."  The  first  question,  namely, 
**  that  the  chairman  do  report  progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,"  might  be  put 
in  order  to  bring  an  unpleasant  discussion 
to  a  close ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the 
carrying  of  that  question  and  the  putting 
the  second  question,  **  that  I  do  now  l^ave 
the  chair,"   he  might  be^instructcd  to 
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report  to  the  House  sny  disturbance  or 
extraordinary  occurrence  which  might 
have  happened  whilst  the  House  was  in  a 
eommittee.  He  conceived  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  been  perfectly 
in  order  in  not  leaving  the  chair  till  he 
had  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  vote 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  confessed  that  his  opi^ 
nion  had  been  the  other  wa^ ;  but  ne 
bowed  willingly  to  the  authority  of  the 
chair. 

On  the  question,  that  the  House  do 
again  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  LUtlOon  said,  he  would  give  the 
House  another  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  opinion  on  this  impolitic  bill.  He 
would  move  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words  *•  Tuesday  next"  be  struck  out  of 
the  motion,  and  that  the  words  ^  this  day 
six  months'*  be  inserted  in  their  stead. 

The  House  then  divided  upon  this 
amendment,  when  there  appeared.  For 
it,  67.  Against  it,  63.  Majority,  4f«  The 
bill  wat  consequently  lest. 

HOUSE  pF  COMMONS. 
Friday:  9  4fril  d. 
Law  of  Libbl->-»Ca8«  ov  Ma* 
Butt.]  Mr.  Hobkomse  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  certain  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster oompiainiBg  of  the  power  of  com- 
mittal for  libel  before  trial,  which  bad 
been  exercised  by  a  magistrate  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gatbome  Bntt.  The  hon.  member 
said,  that  the  power  of  coHHUitting  before 
trial  in  cases  of  Hbel  was  first  given  to  isa« 
pistrates  by  a  bMl  which  was  introduced 
m  1808,  as  an  amendment  to  tbe  revefiue 
laws.  By  that  bill,  authority  was  given  to 
magistrateato  commit  individuals  to  prison 
who  were  accused  of  libel  by  the  attorney- 
l^neral,  unless  they  could  obtain  bail. 
That  bill  passed  throagfa  the  House  in 
lour  dajrs  without  obe^vation ;  deobtlefls 
because  nobody  supposed  that  a  measure 
wfaich  professed  to  relate  only  te  the 
amendment  ef  the  revenue  law«  could  con- 
tain such  ao  important  prevision  respec- 
ting casea  of  libeL  The  bill  wtent  up  to 
the  Lords*  It  happened  there  that  a  very 
acute  man,  and  one  who  had  the  good  of 
his  fellow-subjects  sincerely  at  iKurt— iie 
meant  the  late  lord  Stanhope«^looked  into 
the  bill,  and  finding  in  il  tbe  dause  con* 
ferring  the  powers  to  wbiebhe  bad  adver- 
ted he  drew  the  attention  ef  the  House' ef 
Peetstothe  subject.  The  bill  was  defbn* 


ded  by  the  lord  Chancellor  and  Ihe  other 
usual  defenders  of  such  sort  of  thinss  ;and 
it  was  opposed  by  lord  Holland  and  other 
noble  lords,  who  always  took  an  active 
part  in  every  thing  that  regarded  the  liber- 
ty of  the  suDiect.  They  delayed  the  bill 
for  a  time,  but  were  not  able  to  stop  it, 
and  it  findly  passed  into  a  law.  The  bill 
was  defended  by  the  ex  officio  defenders 
of  all  such  things,  the  Idrd  Chancellor  and 
the  late  lord  Ellenborough.  But  it  was 
remarkable,  that  the  lord  Chancellor 
declared  of  it,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  bill,  with  some  amendments  in  the 
committee.  It  went  through  the  commit- 
tee,  however,  without  any  amendments; 
lo  that  the  bill,  of  which  its  defenders 
coidd  only  say,  that  it  might  be  a  good 
one,  was  now  on  the  Statute-book.  Lord 
Stanhope,  when  he  discovered  the  bill, 
made  inouiries  reepecting  tbe  origin  of  it 
in  tbe  House  of  Commoiis»  and  no  one 
would  own  that  he  produced  it.  But  this 
act,  which  gave  tbe  power  of  imprisonmg 
tkij  one  who  wat  accused  by  tbe  attorney* 
general,  or  a  grand  jury,  of  libel,  was  not 
deemed  enougb  in  1817 ;  and,  by  lord 
SIdmoutb's  famous  drcutar,  power  was 
eiven  to  tbe  magiscralesto  apprehend  and 
hold  to  bsiil,  or  commit  to  pnsen,  any  one 
accused  ef  libel,  on  the  oath  of  any  mltci- 
ous  person.  An  individnal  mi^ht  thus  be 
held  in  prison  on  a  chai^  of  bbel,  before 
triid,  and  before  even  any  bill  was  presen* 
tied.  He  found,  under  the  versiontof  the 
law,  in  that  circular,  tbat  five  handred 
persons  bad  been  imprisoned,  notbinc 
like  one  half  of  whom  had  been  convicted. 
Thus  any  ignoriint  and  malicious  person 
might  cause  another  to  be  committed  to 
gad  on  a  chnaree  of  libel.  He  hoped  the 
ministerB  wtmd  trice  the  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  this  subject;  and  he  assured 
them,  that  nothing  could  more  please  the 
country,  or  do  them  more  credit,  than  to 
look  over  the  Statute-book,  and  sweep 
away  the  legacy  of  odious  laws  that  had 
been  left  diem  by  their  predecessors. 
They  might  surely  now  purge  the  Statute- 
book  of  those  kws ;  for*  whatever  was  the 
pretended  necessity  for  them,  no  one 
deniki  that  the  people  were  now  happy 
and  contented,  and  persuaded  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  the  very  best  per- 
sons in  the  world  to  manage  tbe  a£Surs  of 
the  nation. 

The  petition'  was  read,  setting  forth; 
<*That  it  appears  to  the  pOlitioners,  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Mfi 
Richard  Gattiome  Bmi^  airfffom  tbe  treat- 
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ment  which  he  experianced  on  a  charge  of 
libel  that,  a  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tiona]  authority  is  assumed  by  the  local  ma- 
gistracy to  commit  to  prison,  before  trial, 
any  person  who  may  be  accused,  however 
falsely  or  ignorantly,  of  the  offence  before 
mentioned ;  that  this  doctrine,  totally  un- 
known to  our  ancestors,  and  highly  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  present  age, 
was  enforced  with  unexampled  severity  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  in  question,  who 
was  committed  by  sir  Nathaniel  Conant, 
the  late  chief  magistrate  at  Bow  Street 
Office,  on  such  charge,  and  remained, 
before  trial,  forty  ei^ht  dayv  in  the  gaol 
of  Newgate,  and  on  his  bringing  an  action 
for  damages,  for  what  he  and  the  petition- 
ers believe  to  be  an  illegal  imprisonment, 
tbe  judges  of  the  court  of  Common-pleas 
supported  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
of  the  polite,  and  contended  that  such 
commitment  was  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  England,  which  the  petitioners  can  nei- 
ther understand,  nor  would  they  willingly 
believe;  the  petitioners  therefore  request 
of  the  House  to  take  into  consideration 
this  idleged  jstate  of  the  law,  and  to  provide 
such  remedy  for  the  probability  of  abuses 
under  it  (as  is  asserted  to  stand),  as  may 
restore  to  the  people  the  security  which 
the  petitioners  think  they  are  entitled 
to  enjoy,  and  to  the  law  itself  that  reputa- 
tion which  has  hitherto  endeared  it  to 
the  nation  as  the  leading  bulwark  of  its 
righu." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land.] The  resolutions  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  Supply  were  reported.  On  the 
resoktion,  <•  That  22,000^.  be  granted  to 
defiray  the  expense  of  the  Society  for 

fromotine  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
reland,  i^r  the  year  1824," 
^  Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  this  resolu- 
tion was  brought  forward  a  few  evenings 
Mineet  it  was  discussed  at  so  late  an  hour, 
that  be  bad  not  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
certain  speeches  which  were  delivered  on 
that  occasion.  He  now  rose  to  enter  his 
protest  against  tbe  system  which  was 
pursued  in  the  Kildare-street  establish* 
ment— that  establishment  which  had  been 
so  highly  praised  by  a  learned  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  North).  If  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  who  were  entirely  Roman 
Catholics,  were  to  be  educated,  he  con- 
tended, that  the  public  money  devoted  to 
that  object  ooffht  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of.theOdar^street  society.  That 
VOL.  XI. 


body  were  anxious  to  impart  a  scriptural 
education  in  all  their  establishments,  re^ 
gardless  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Catliolic 
population.    If  those  religious  prejudiced 
did  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  in 
general,  they  roust  preclude  them  from 
attending  any  establishment  similar  to  the 
Kildare-street    society.      That   position 
was  fully  borne  out  by  the  statement  of 
the    Catholic   bishops    themselves.    He 
would  ask  the  House,  if  those  prejudices 
existed — if  they  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  the  Catholics,  as  to  induct 
them  not  to  send  their  children  to  those 
establishments— oyght  this  grant  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  them  ?  -  Should 
not  the  House  take  care  that  the  money* 
was  so  laid  out  as  to  enable  CathoKe 
children  to  receive  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion, without  having  the  religious  feeling* 
of  their  parents  interfered  with  ?    On  a 
former  evening  he  had  stated  the  opinioik 
of  two  Catholic  bishops  on  this  subject. 
He  now  held  in  his  hand  the  opihions  of 
six  or  seven  more,  who  all  stated,  that 
they  were  desirous  to  see  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland  educated,  but  were 
unanimous  in  their    disapproval  of  the 
system  adopted  in  the  Kildare-street  es^ 
tablishment.    Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr,  Troy,  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Doyle,  and 
Dr.  Coppinger.    If  those  individuals,  who 
had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  jUst 
judgment,  declared  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  prevented  them 
from  approaching  those  establishmentt, 
ought  not  the  House  to  exert  itself  tty 
devise  the  means  of  giving  education  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  poor, 
without  trenching  on  their  religious  feet^ 
ings  ?    The  learned  member  had  argued, 
the  other  night,  that  a  scriptural  educa- 
tion was  calculated  to  meet  and  to  aHay 
the  prejudices  of  all  parties  ;  and  he' had 
expressed  his  conviction,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  be 
educated  together.    He  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  dis- 
Sute  could  arise,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
iible  with  or  without  note  or  comment : 
but  it  could  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  few 
years  ago,  a  contest  on  this  very  point 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
country.    The   Bible  societies,  at  that 
time,  did  not  receive  half  the  support 
they  would  have  done,  because  one  party 
insisted  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  used 
without  note  or  comment  ;  While  the 
other,  party  contended  with -equal  forcw» 
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that  the  Bible  should  be  accompaAied  by 
note  and  comment.  If  such  were  the 
case  in  a  country  like  this,  where  religious 
animosit]^  was,  in  a  great  measure,  set  at 
rest— if  It  were  found  almost  impossible 
to  establish  a  school  in  a  small  community! 
because  one  set  of  persons  favoured  Bell's 
aystem,  whilst  another  adhered  to  the 
avstem  of  Lancaster  ;  was  it  surprising, 
that  a.^eater  differehce  of  opinion  should 
be  mamfested  in  Ireland,  where  the  great 
body  of  the  population  professed  two 
diffinrent  creeds  ?  Having  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Lancaso 
terian  schools,  before  the  national  schools, 
or  Uiose  of  Dr.  Bell  were  set  on  foot,  he 
could  speak  with  perfect  confidence  as  to 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  contend 
with  in  procuring  support.  The  question 
was,  whether  scriptural  education  should 
or  should  not  be  given  ?  Those  who 
were  friendly  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  system, 
said,  <<  Education  is  what  we  have  in 
view  ;  we  will  teach  the  children  to  read 
and  write,  but  we  will  not  meddle  with 
their  religious  opinions  at  all ;  these  we 
will  leave  to  the  guidance  of  their  different 
ministers.^*  The  society  of  Quakers, 
greatly  to  their  credit,  had  been  the  diief 
supporters  of  those  sdioob  ;  and  no  man 
who  knew  William  AUen^  or  any  of  those 
individuals  who  took  so  laudable  a  part 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  oo  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  could  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  thev  would  introduce  any 
book  which  was  likely  to  injure  the  morals 
of  youth.  Yet,  such  was  the  prejudice  of 
Ihe  tory,  or  the  high^hurch  party,  tbut 
acnrcely  any  support  could  be  derived 
from  tnem,  merely  because  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  give  the  pupils  a 
scriptural  education.  After  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  the  animosity  which  formerly 
prevailed  was  greatly  reduced,  and  now 
schools  were  established,  in  which  both 
qrstems  were  taught  with  much  advan« 
tage.  But,  when  ne  looked  back  to  the 
difficulties  which  existed  when  the  Lan» 
casterian  schools  were  set  on  foot,  he 
could  not  consider  .that  education  could 


no  objection  to  enlarge  the  grani,  ia 
future  years,  if  the  report  of  the  commis* 
sioners  proved  that  the  money  expended 
had  been  productive  of  coromensucate 
benefit. 

Mr.  BfMeraaoHk  said,  that  the  boD* 
member  was  certainly  incorrect  in  his 
statement,    that   any   controversy    hsd 


^^j  t,^  ^. 


existed  in  England,  whether  the  Bible 
should  be  distributed  with  or  without 
notes.  He  applauded  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Allen,  in  favour  of.  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  particidarly  praised  his 
scriptural  lessons,  introduced  throughout 
Russia,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Em« 
peror.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  to  give 
the  poor  of  Irehmd  general  instruction 
without  Scriptural  education,  would  be 
the  worst  ana  most  pernicious  thing  that 
could  be  done.  He  had  seen  a  pedtioii 
from  certain  Roman  Catholics,  in  which 
it  was  asserted,  that  if  the  Bible  were 
placed  without  comment  in  the  hands  of 
youth,  they  misht  derive  impressions  from 
It  that  would  nave  a  mischievous  effecl 
on  their  minds.  Now,  be  would  ask, 
whether  the  poor  of  England,  who  ba4 
Scripture  knowledge,  were  less  moral 
than  the  poor  of  Irdand  idio  bad  not  ? 
He  looked  upon  the  assertion  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  as  a  gross  libel  o^  tbt 
word  of  God.  How  could  any  persw 
assert,  that  the  word  of  God  was  calco* 
lated  to  produce  mischiefoua  effiicts  on 
the  minds  of  youth  ? 

Mr.  Hw»e  said,  he  did  not  wish  ibe 
population  of  Ireland  to  be  brought  up 
without  Delicious  instruction,  liit  not 
that  instmouon,  however,  interfere  with 
their  religious  feelings.  The  Catholics 
said,  *<  You  attack  our  ooofcientioiif 
fNTcjudices,  and  thus  prevent  us  from 
aoceptii^  the  boon  of  education."  Ihis 
declaration  was  sufficient  for  his  purp<Mi 
since  it  showed,  that  little  good  could  be 
effiscted  under  the  Kildare^treet  system. 
With  respect  to  the  sentimenU  which  the 
hoo.  member  had  quoted,  they  n^erely 
went  to  this— «  Such  are  the  doctrtnea 
taught  in  the  BiUe,  that  if  read  by  chiL- 
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Mr.  BuUerwarih  was  not  awtre  that  he 
hid  used  any  ezpresrions  that  could  be 
ao  ooiMtnied  ;  it  he  had,  he  wished  to 
veeal  then.  He  spoke  as  a  Protestant 
wirinng  to  produce  a  moral  generation. 
If  the  House  were  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  lower  oi^rs  in  this  country  and  in 
Scotland,  with  their  condition  in  Roman 
Catholic  coontrieSt  it  would  not  long 
hesitate  in  deciding  which  system  of  edu- 
CNition  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Wbbtminstkh  Abbct.]  On  the  reso- 
lution for  granting  60,0001.  for  the  pur^ 
chsns  of  the  Angerstein  collection  of  Pic* 
tmres  being  read» 

Mr.  Hume  willed  to  know  whether  any 
tfraigeoenty  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
aioo  of  the  public  to  Westminster  Abbey» 
had  been  made  in  consequence  of  what 
had  Ihtten  firom  the  President  of  the  Board 
•f  Control,  relative  to  this  subject,  on  a 
ibnaer  erenlng  ?  He  understood  the  riffht 
bon.  gentleman  to  say,  that  within  his 
own  recollection,  the  miode  of  admission 
was  extremely  easy^  and  the  expense 
moderate ;  and  he  had  been  led  to  believe, 
that  some  negotiation  was  on  foot,  be- 
tween government  and  those  connected 
with  the  Abbey,  to  remove  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  admission  whidi  now  existed. 
The  public  were,  in  fact,  excluded  firom 
seeing  monuments  which  were  erected  at 
their  expense.  Those  monuments  were 
die  property  at  the  public,  and  certainly 
were  not  placed  in  the  Abbey  to  be  con- 
eealed  firom  public  view.  He  was  anxious 
to  learn  what  measure  had  been  or  could 
be  devised,  to  give  the  public  full  and  6*00 
aeeess  to  view  them.  If  the  charge  now 
made  for  admission  were  an  abuse,  it  ought 
to  be  rectified ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  a  right  to  exact 
tfiose  fees,  the  public  ought  to  buy  their 
intenest.  There  was  an  outcry  on  every 
aide  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for 
taking  money  to  which  they  were  nqt 
ttitilied.  He  wished  to  see  all  cause  for 
stoch  an  outcry  removed.  Whilst,  how* 
ever,  the  present  system  continued,  the 
peoj^e  would  talk ;  and  therefore  he  called 
on  ministers  to  mdce  such  an-  arrange- 
ment, aa  would  aecore  to  die  public  those 
idvantages  to  which  they  were  endtled, 
ind  dras  put  an  end  to  all  ground  of  com- 
plarot  in  future. 

Mr.  Ridl^  CoIBome  said^  he  approved 
<if  the  grant  of  eOfiOOL  tor  the  purchase 
df  Mr ••  Angerstem^s  pietnref,  but  he  did- 


not  think  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
to  be  placed  was  a  good  one.  It  would 
be  better  if  a  more  central  situation  were 
fixed  on,  where  an  edifice  fit  to  receive 
them  could  be  erected.  The  lease  of 
Marlboroogh-house  would  expire  in  four 
or  d:fe  years.  That  would  be  an  admirable 
situation  for  the  purpose,  and  it  afforded 
ample  space  for  the  occasion.  He  trusted 
that  no  renewal  of  the  lease  would  be 
granted  until  mbisters  had  considered  thitf 
soffgestion.  ' 

Mr.  VTynn  certainly  remembered  the 
time  when  the  greatest  part  of  West* 
minster  Abbey  was  open  to  the  public. 
At  the  time  to  which  he  aJlnded  a  very 
small  number  of  monuments  were  shut 
up,  and  even  those  were  allowed  to  ba 
seen  for  6d.  He  believed  that  every  pisrt 
of  the  Abbey  was  now  closed,  and  that 
2s,  were  charged  for  admission.  He  wa« 
not  however,  aware  of  any  redress  on  thai 
subject.  He  resetted  that  the  Abbey 
was  shut  up ;  but  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
had  /a  rignt  over  their  church,  which 
authorized  them  to  make  diose  charges, 
he  knew  not  how  the  executive  govern** 
ment  coidd  interfere. 

Sir  «/«  WroHHiey  said,  diat  formeil/ 
what  was  called  l^oet's  Comer  was  openf 
to  all.  That  parage  formed  a  very  great 
convenience  to  those  who  had  to  past 
throuffh  one  part  of  Westminster.  It 
brought  them  at  once  firom  the  cloistenr 
to  this  part  of  die  town.  The  whole  spacer 
between  the  orfi;an  and  the  western  door 
was  open,  and  the  north  aisle  also.  The 
only  part  of  the  Abbey  to  which  indivi*' 
dufus  could  not  go  without  paying  an  at«* 
tendant  was  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel, 
and  that  could  be  seen  for  the  small  sum 
of  6ef.  He  begged  learve,  as  he  was  on 
the  subject,  to  state  what  had  recendv 
occurred  to  himself.  He  had  gone  through^ 
the  cloisters  towaids  the  Abbey,  and  there 
met  the  verger,  who  asked,  «  where  are 
you  going  ?^  He  answered  <<into  the 
Abbey.*'  «  Then,"  said  the  verger,  "  you 
must  pay  2$,^  He  (sir  J.  W.)  then  oh* 
served,  that,  »  service  was  going  on,  he 
supposed  he  might  enter  the  chmrch. 
«  Oh  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  He  then 
went  to  the  door  of  the  ohohr,  but  the 
verger,  who  seemed  to  know  his  motive, 
did  not  lose  sight  of  him.  He  turned 
round  to  go  out  of  the  door  at  Poet's^ 
Comer,  when  the  verger  immediately  said, 
<<  you  are  not  come  nere  for  the  purpose 
of  primers,  but  to  make  this  a  passage;^ 
therefore  ymt  must  go  out  by  the  door  ar 
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which  jou  came  in."  He  looked  upon 
this  iyttem  of  exacting :  feea  as  a  paltry 
an^  scandalous  extortion.  The  whole  of 
those  fees  were  let  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  for  their  own  profit.  That 
building  which  had  been  the  pride  and 
glory  of  this  country  for  a  thousand  years 
could  not  now  be  viewed  without  a  pecu- 
niary consideration.  The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter dealt  out  permission  to  go  through 
this  venerable  building  at  so  much  per 
head,  to  add  a  paltry  sum  to  their  salaries. 
'  Mr.  Gre^  Bennet  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  remove 
^ose  -  monuments  from  the  Abbey.  He 
■thought  it  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  in- 
quiry in  a  committee,  whether  those  menu- 
iseots,  which  the  scandalous  extortion  of 
|he  clergy  of  the  metropolis  prevented 
the  public  from  seeinrg^  might  not  be  re- 
moved. I{e  would  vote  for  their  removal. 
JiCt  a  building  be  erected  for  them ;  let 
them  be  put  up  in  any  place  where  they 
could  be  seen.  They  ought  to  be  res- 
cued from  the  hands  of  that  scandalous 
fet  of  moi^ey-dealer^  the  clergy  of  WesU 
minster^ 

Mr.  Monck  entertained  some  doubt 
whether  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  any 
right  to  exclude  the  public.  Up  to  the 
lime  of  the  Reformation^  our  churches 
were  open  all  day,  to  allow  the  people  to 
iiiy  their  prayers;  as  was  the  case  all 
aver  the  continent  at  present.  Nothing, 
^e  conceived,  could  be  more  shameful 
than  for  those  persons  to  turn  these  pub- 
lic monuments  to  their  own  private  ad- 
vantage. It  was  A  scand^ous  distinction 
JI>etwQen  this  and  other  countries* 

T'hp  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Turkey  Company.]  On  the  reso- 
lotion  for  granting  34,450/.  for  outfit  of 
fi>reign  consuls, 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  whether  the  right 
lion,  secretary,  or  his  majesty's  govern- 
Bent,  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
situation  of  the  Turkey  Company,  When 
that  company  was  estabjisheq  there  might 
Jiave  been  reasons  for  the  proceeding; 
1)ut  the  question  was,  whether  any  reasons 
could  he  advanced  for  continuing  it.  He 
knew  it  might  be  defended  on  the  ground 
^(  chartered  rights :  but  chartered  righu 
.Qught  alwjiys  to  be  given  with  reference 
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sliould  take  place  in  changing  the  whole 
syi^em.  There  was  one  peculiarity  in 
their  system  which  was  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere ;  he  meant  the  right  which  they 
exercised  of  appointing  their  consuls* 
That  authority  was  usually  vested  in  the 
secretary  of  state.  But  here,  if  an  indi- 
vidual complained  against  one  of  their 
consuls,  either  for  an  improper  interference 
or  of  refusing  to  interfere,  he  could  not 
get  relief  from  the  secretary  of  state,  but 
must  apply  to  this  body. 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  himself  fully 
sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  intimated  that  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  would  be  taken  to  im- 
prove it. 

Building  of  New  Churche8.3  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Building  of  Churches  acts. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obi> 
served,  that  he  had  not  anticipated  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
have  prefaced  his  motion  with  aiw  intra* 
ductory  observations,  were  it  not  lor  some 
remarks  that  bad  followed  his  original 
proposition,  as  to  the  grant  for  building 
churches  from  some  hon.  members  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  confessed  he  felt  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  opposition  that 
was  manifested  to  the  proposition,  and 
much  more  so  at  the  reasons  which  were 
given  for  hostility  to  the  proposed  appli- 
cation. That  persons  who  dissented  from 
the  doctrine  and  faith  of  the  church  of 
England^that  persons  who  were  indiffer-* 
ent  to  the  religion  of  the  state  at  all--»that 
such  persons  should  entertain  h  disincli- 
nation to  such  an  application  of  the  pub-. 
lie  funds  was  not  surprising ;  but  he  mutt 
own,  that  in  the  legislature  of  a  country 
which  possessed  a  church  establishment^ 
and  which  establishment  it  was  bound  to 
maintain,  he  did  feel  considerable  asto- 
nishment in  observing  an  opposition  to  a 
plan,  having  for  its  object  to  afibrd  facili- 
ties to  the  professors  of  the  established 
religion  to  attend  divine  service.  To  give 
to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community 
such  a  facility,  was,  in  his  opinion,  not 
only  unobjectionable,  but  prima  facie,  a 
great  good.  But,  of  all  the  objections 
diatitwas  possible  to  anticipate,  he  did 
confess  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
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was  gf  eai  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
f  pect*,to  the  definition  of  the  word  '<  blas- 
phemy/' and  he  would  not  undertake  to 
say  what  iu  precise  meaning  was  ;  but 
certaloly  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
mwer  heard  it  said^  that  the  attempt  to 
give  rehgiousknowledge  to  any  portion  of 
the  people,  approached  to  blasphemy. 
He  knew  that  that  obsenrationwas  coupled 
with  this  statement— that  the  proposition 
for  building  churches  ought  to  be  united 
with  the  repeal  of  some  particular  Uxes. 
If  those  taxes  bore  hea¥ily  on  the  cooq- 
munity,  it  might  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  in- 
consistency in  the  individual,  that  he  re- 
fused to  consent  to  their  repeal  at  the 
game  moment  that  he  proposed  to  build 
churches.  It  might.even  be  argued,  that  it 
proved  something  of  hypocrisy  in  the  in* 
dividual;  but  such  reasoning  could  not 
form  a  ground  of  objection  against  the 

IiroposiUon  itself.  No  one  could  deny, 
ooking  to  the  situation  iu  which  he,  as 
proposer  of  the  plan  stoodi  but  that  two 
objects  were  placed  before  him—  first  to 
give  people  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
service  of  the  oinrch ;  and  second,  to  re- 
move particular  grievances.  It  might  be 
desirable  that  those  grievances  should  be 
first  removed ;  but  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  practical  ffood  ^ould  be  e&cted  by 
the  course  whidi  had  been  taken ;  and 
there  was  nothing  connected  with  that 
course  which  could  possibly  call  for  such 
a  remark  as  that  to  which  he  alluded.  If 
this  argument  were  tenable,  it  would  go 
to  deprive  the  country  of  an  established 
church  altogether;  for  no  established 
church  could  be  maintained  otherwise  than 
at  the  public  expense.  The  dissenters 
paid  their  tithe  and  their  parochial  church 
fate,  whether  they  went  to  church  or  no ; 
and  if  we  were  to  have  any  established 
church,  that  church  must  take  contribu- 
tions from  the  dissenter  as  well  as  from 
its  own  mefaibers.  The  object  to  be  ac- 
complished— the  principle  upon  which 
the  House  must  proceed — was,  not  the 
specific  right  of  the  individual,  but  the 
general  advantage  of  the  community.  He 
Uiought  it  impossible  that  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  a  regular  attendance  at  places 
of  worship  comd  be  denied ;  and,  how 
could  the  people  enjoy  this  advantage  un- 
less churdies  were  built  to  accommodate 
them?  The  objection  as  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  strangers,  too,  was  novel;  and,  in- 
deed>  the  same  principle  would  go  to  put 
a  stop  to  half  the  proceedings  of  the 
JRwMo.    Parliament  had,  last  year,  voted 
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a  sum  for  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  The  English 
Protestants  certainly  gained  nothing  by 
this  grant ;  but  it  liad  not  been  resisted. 
Again,  50,000/.  had  been  voted  for  Pres- 
byterian churches  and  ministers  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  no  one  had  complained 
of  that  tax  upon  the  members  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  He  really  thought 
there  was  nothing  whatever  in  either  of 
the  two  objections  to  which  he  had  alluded ; 
but  he  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  grant  demanded  was  not 
necessary.  The  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster would  admit,  that  if  a  necessity 
for  the  churches  asked  could  be  made  out» 
it  would  be  imperative  upon  government 
to  administer  to  that  necessity  as  far  aa 
possible. 

Mr.  Hobhouse.-^To  find  some  mode  of 
administering  to  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.'-^ 
Well !  he  knew  of  no  mode  except  ap- 
plying to  the  public  purse.  But,  the  fit- 
ness of  meeting  the  necessity  being  grant- 
ed, he  came  to  prove  the  fact ;  and  it 
would  be  found,  upon  inspecting  the 
papers  before  the  House,  that  in  179 
places,  containing  8,548,000  inhabitants, 
there  was  only  church  accommodation  for 
500,000  persons,  which  was  for  about  one 
individuaa  in  seven,  upon  the  bulk  of  -the 
population.  He  admitted,  that  there  must 
be  deductions  from  this  estimate  of 
S,548,000  souls ;  some  would  be  sick,  or 
old,  or  infants,  and  consequently  persona 
not  attending  church ;  but  still  the  amount 
of  accommodation  fell  far  below  what  was 
required.  And,  what  was  it  that  lefl  it 
so  far  below  ?  Why  the  increase  in  po- 
pulation of  some  parishes,  to  a  degree 
which,  as  regardea  providing  places  of 
worship,  entirely  overpowered  all  their 
means.  It  was  utterly  impossible-^and 
the  House  would  find  it  so— to  leave  ma^ 
ters  in  such  a  situation.  Here  were  peo- 
ple most  anxious  to  go  to  church,  and 
who,  so  far  as  the  means  were  within  their 
reach,  had  done  so,  and  still  did  so,  with 
infinite  benefit  and  consolation;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  them  the  extend- 
ed use  of  that  privilege  which  they  felt  to 
be  such  a  blessing.  But,  honourable  gen^ 
tlemen  said— <<  500,000/.  will  not  accom- 
plish this.''  Why,  certainly,  it  would  not 
do  all ;  but  it  would  do  something.  It 
appeared,  upon  reference  to  the  report  of 
tiie  commissioners  for  building  churches, 
that  the  million  already  granted  bad  done 
incalculable  good.    It  had  been  supposed 
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ftet  H  iD%ht  buHd  peilmpt  85  dnirdiM, 
And   find    church    accommodation    for 
140,000  people ;  and|  instead  of  that,  it 
had  sufficed  to  build  98  churches,  and  to 
proTide  accoDHnodation  for  153,000  peo- 
ple.   In  fact,  the  example  set  by  parlia- 
ment had  excited  the  zeal  and  tne  emu- 
lation of  the  professors  of  the  established 
dhureh ;  and  already  more  than  200,000^ 
had  been  subscribed  for  building  places 
of  worship,  and  further  subscriptions  might 
be  expected*    Those  who  contended  for 
the  inutilftj  of  the  present  grant,  had  said 
thatthe  government  was  building  churches 
into  which  no  one  would  go  when  they 
were  fini^ed.    But  this  was  a  heavy  mis* 
take  indeed ;  for,  according  to  the  papers 
before  the  House,  id!  the  new  churches 
which  had  been  built  so  far,  were  attended 
by  orerflowing  congregations.    The  rieht 
bon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
rurktf  of  reports  respecting  the  state  of 
these  parishes  in  which  new  erecdons  had 
triten  place.  At  Mackbum,  in  Lancashire, 
hrif  the  pews  in  the  new  chtirch  were  let, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  let  but  for 
the  great  couTenience  of  th«  •*  ftee  seats," 
The  returns,  stated,  that  the  attendance 
wit  considerable  bo^  at  the  morning  and 
evening  service  and  that  the  congrega- 
thmwas  steadily  increasing.  The  accounts 
flrom  the  city  of  Bath  were  equally  satis- 
factory.   From  Hawarden,  in  Wdes,  the 
report  announced  the  greatest  benefit  fi*om 
the  increasing  'accommocfotion.    At  Bir- 
nAofjbamf  a  most  populous  town,  and 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  manufac- 
ttires,  a  great  nund>er  of  the  poor  dwelt 
the  communications  afibrded  the  highest 
satisfiMstton.  In  Nottingham,  where  there 
was  a  numerous  body  of  ^Ussenters»  the 
new  church  had  been  attended  by  crowds. 
The  free  seats,  according  to  the  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand,  were  actualljr  taken  by 
stem.    These  were  hcu  which  demon- 
strated that  the  money  applied  to  such  a 
purpose  had  been  weft  bestowed,  and  that 
the  effisct  amply  repaid  the  liberality  of 
mirKiunent.    Tnese  were  manuftcturing 
mstricts.    lie  should,  however,  advert  to 
what  had  occurred  in  wilder  parts  of  the 
country,  and  shew  from  documents,  that 
even  in  such  places  the  results  were  equally 
satisfactory;  In  the  parish  of  Rfngwood;  in 
Hampshire,  a  materid  change  had  taken 
pliice'  in  the  religious  demeanour  of  the 
mhabitanta  since  the  new  church  had  been 
erected.    The  great  bodjr  of  the  people 
there  had  heretofore  consisted  of  snug* 
gtert  and  poachers;  the  SidAatfi  warcon^ 
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sidered  rather  as  a  camivat  than  a  day  sef 
apart  for  religious  devotion.  A  great 
moral  change  had  sinee  been  eflbcted. 
All  these  results  proved,  that  the  good 
produced  was  more  than  commensurate 
to  the  expense  incurred.  It  might  be 
objected  to  him,  that  if  one  miUion  diua 
applied  produced  so  much  benefit,  i0hy 
did  he  stop  at  a  Iknited  grant  of  500,000/.? 
To  that  opjectioa  he  diouid  miswer,  that 
did  the  public  circumstances  dlow  an  in- 
creased grants  he,  for  dne,  should  say  most 
trulv  and  conscientiously,  thai  sudi  an 
application  of  the  public  means  wodd 
not  be  misapplied.  He  never  could  be« 
lieve  that  the  professors  of  the  churches* 
tabliriiment  weste  so  cofd  in  their  attadw 
ment,  as  to  deny  the  means  oslcolated  tor 
produce  such  beneficial  results,  or  thaf 
the  legislature  could.  When  the  rdigioua 
improvement  of  the  humbler  classes  waa 
the  object,  act  upon  the  niggardly  prin« 
dple  of  stinting  suclT  a  legitimate  exer* 
tron.  The  right  hen.  gentleman  condad* 
ed  bj  moving,  '<  That  1^  majesty  be  au- 
thorized to  direct  Exchequer  bills  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  500,00M.,  to  be  Is- 
sued  10  the  commissiontfa  for  building 
wckd  promoting  the  building  of  addidonn 
churches  and  chapels,  to  be  by  them 
advanced  under  the  fegulatioaa  and  re* 
strictiona  of  any  acts  passed  or  to  be  pass- 
ed for  that  purpose.** 

Mir.  Hoomnue  observed,  that  it  waa 
finite  unnecessary,  on  the  part  of  the 
nght  hott.  gentleman,  to  state  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  to  which  he  had  beev 
directing  Aeir  attention.  Of  that  import- 
ance the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
folly  aware.  If  the  ftct  really  was,  thai 
any  deficiencr  existed  in  the  country  ia 
the  means  of  obtaining  accommodaaott 
for  reBgious  worship,  he  was  sure  that  ifr 
was  impossible  that  any  hon.  genUemair 
could  be  found,  who  would  not  asdst  his 
majesty's  government  to  the  utmost  of  hia 
power  in  devising  a  method  of  supplying 
that  deficiency.  He  roust  also  remaric, 
and  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  gentlematt 
would  acknowledge  the  truth  of  bis  obser- 
vation, that  in  the  line  which  he  watf 
about  to  pursue  on  this  subject,  he  waa 
treading  on  rerj  delicate  ground.  HW 
was  not,  as  had  been  imputed  to  him  off 
a  former  occasion,  representing  the  senti- 
ments of  any  dissenting  class,  or  of  any 
persons  bosule  to  the  church  esUbliA- 
imeat:  he  was  representing  the  interests, 
the  widies,  and  the  feelbgs  of  his  coniti^ 
tuents,  the  people  of  Wettnitnater;  and^ 
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be  firafly  bdiered^  that  he  was  dso  repre- 
eentiog  the  interestiy  the  wiahes,  and  the 
fediogf  of  the  people  of  Englaod  gene* 
rally.  Hie  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
esprened  hia  a orprisey  that  any  individual 
could  object  to  sach  a  grant  as  that  now 
pfoposed)  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
so  extremely  rich  as  it  was  at  present. 
Indeed,  when  the  riffht  horn  gentleman 
ppened  his  finandsT  statement  to  the 
House  some  weeks  ago,  he  seemed  quite 
overwhelmed  with  the  amount  o^  our 
superfluous  wealth,  and  still  more  of  that 
which  we  diould  possess  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  years;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  had  asked  the  House,  what  they 
ahould  do  with  it.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
flMO  appeared  rather  penpexed  upon  the 
subject;  but  he  could  tell  theri^thon. 
gentleman,  that  the  people  of  England 
would  feel  no  embarrassment  whatever  in 
the  disposal  of  the  anticipated  surplus. 
The  people  of  Eiu^land  would  be  very 
ready,  if  it  were  left  to  them  to  do  so,  to 
point  out  how  to  dispose,  not  only  of  the 
500,000<^  the  application  of  which  the 
rwht  hon*  gentleman  had  just  moved,  but 
of  a  much  larger  sum,  if  they  might  be 
permitted,  for  the  relief  of  theur  immediate 
wants.  '  But  it  was  contended  by  the 
right  hoQ.  gentleman,  that  one  of  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  people  of  England 
was  religious,  instruction.  Let  that  be 
ahewD^  and  he  would  unhesitatiQgly  vote 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  prcmositioii. 
Bat  the  r^ht  hon*  gentleman  bad  not 
shewn  any  such  thing.  Although  he  ielt 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertdring,  he 
would  endeavour  to  follow  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  throu^  his  statement.  In  the 
first  phice,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
asserted,  that  t£wedidnot»  at  present, 
exist  any  meana  of  proriding  for  the 
defideney  m  the  accommodation  for  the 
nligioos  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  (Mr.  H.)  begged  leave  to  say, 
jtbat  there  were  means  in  existence ;  there 
were  certain  funds  in  the  possession  of 
the  church,  which  misht  fiiirly  be  applied 
<o  that  purpose.  Of  course,  he  meant 
that  those  funds  m^t  be  applied  by 
.degrees  to  the  remedy  of  the  evil ;  not 
that  a  large  sum  should  be  taken  at  once 
iirom  the  church  property  to  be  so  applied. 
But,  he  repeated^  that  as  the  occasion 
arose,  these  were  certain  ftmds  bdooging 
to  the  church,  which,  in  many  respects, 
was  highlr  beneficed,  and  could  well 
aflbrd  su^  an  appliondon.  What  the 
tfght  hen.  gentleman  had  smd  of  the 


grants  to  the  Sdotch  Church  had  no  b«H> 
mg  on  the  present  question.  Betweea 
the  grant  of  last  year  of  50,000/.  to  thai 
church,  and  the  proposed  grant  of 
500,000/.  there  was  no  analogy.  Had 
the  established  church  in  Scotland  any 
funds  which  could  enable  it  to  affiord  to 
do  without  such  assistance  ?  None  what* 
ever.  If,  therefore,  it  were  requnred  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  extent  of  that 
establishment,  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done,  was  by  a  parliamentary 
grant.  But,  it  did  not  follow,  because 
there  existed  a  necessity  of  voting  a  sum 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Scotland,  which  possessed  no 
funds,  that  it  was  therefore  just  or  expo* 
dient  to  vote  a  sum  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Episcopalian  Church  of  Enaland, 
which  possessed  very  extensive  nmds. 
Would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  that 
the  grant  was  required  by  any  caU  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Enghmd  for  addi* 
tlonal  accommodation  for  the  purposes  of 
reliffious  worship  ?  There  had  been  no 
such  call.  There  had  not  been  a  single 
petition  presented  on  the  subject.  Would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  that  any 
deterioration  hiul  taken  place  in  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  country  i  So  far 
firom  it,  that,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  own  statement,  on  iSe  occa- 
sion to  which  he  had  already  alluded,  the 
people  of  Englaml  were  ><  a  reUaioua 
people.**  He  (Mr.  H.)  was  convmced 
that  the  rdigious  feeUn^  of  the  people 
of  EngUmd  had  veiy  much  increased 
[cries  of  hear,  hear  !j.    The  ri^t  hon^ 

Bmtleman  seemed  to  think  that  be  (Mr. 
•)  had  fidlen  into  a  contradictiosk 
What  he  meant  was,  not  that  the  relMous 
feelmg  of  the  people  had  increasec^  by 
the  bmlding  of  churdies,  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  1817,  but  that  it  had  in- 
creased, during  a  period  b^inning  much 
earlier.  He  was  persua£d  that  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  people  of  England 
had  nmterially  increas^  smoe  the  b^iiw 
nmg  of  the  French  revolutionary  war. 
Since  that  period  he  was  convinced  that 
their  improvement,  in  point  of  religion 
and  morality,  had  been  much  beyond 
what  was  generally  imagined.  Those 
who  had  the  best  means  of  judging,  and 
who  had  attended  to  the  subject,  all  ao- 
knowledged  the  vast  improvement  thai 
had  taken  place,  especially  in  the  metro*- 
polts,  where  it  was  least  to  have  been 
expected.  All  that  improvement,  hoivw 
ever^  occurred  without  any  call  for  new 
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churches.    It  was  true  that*  according  to 
the  parliamODtary  papera»  it  appeared  that 
aince  the  passing  of  the  million  act  in 
18i7»  there  had  been  forty-three  appli- 
cations for  new  churches^    That  was  very 
natural.    When  the  people  knew  that  a 
certain  sum  had  been  voted  by  parliament 
for  a  particular  purpose*  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  plenty  of 
persons  desirous  of  sharin|^  it.    Indeed, 
forty-three  was  a  very  trifling  number  of 
applications,  considering  the  number  of 
districts,  and  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion in  which,  and  by  whom,  according 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
want  of  accommodation  was  felt*    It  was 
alleged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  places  in  the 
country,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
totally  without  the  means  of  resorting  to 
churches  of  the  national  establishment. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  believed  that  there  might 
be  some  places  in  that  situation ;  and 
cert^ly  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,    that   whenever  the    people 
were  totally  without  the  means  of  resort- 
ing to  churches  of  the  national  establish- 
ment, something  ought  to  be  done  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  that  benefit.    But, 
he  begged  leave  to   observe,  that  the 
papers  on  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
founded  his  observations,  were  not  at  all 
to  be  relied  on.    In  proof  of  this,  he 
would  mention  what  was  the  fact,  within 
his  own  experience,  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster.   When  he  had  last  addressed 
the  House  on  this  Question,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  or  the  propriety  of  the 
S reposed  grant.    Upon  going  home  he 
ad  looked  at  the  parliamentary  papers, 
and  summed  up  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  stated  to  be  without  the  means 
of  reli^ous  instruction  in  the  city  of 
Westminster ;  when  he  found  it  stated, 
that  in  six  parishes  out  of  eight  there 
werC'  133,000   individuals  without  any 
church  accommodation,  he  became  alarm- 
ed, and  thought  he  had  acted  on  wrong 
grounds,  and  must  eventually  vote  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  proposition. 
Thus  feeling,  he  bad  conceived  it  his  duty 
to  make  as  extensive  an  inquiry  as  time 
would  permit,  into  the  st^te  of  the  case  in 
the  city  of  Westminster.    If  hon.  gentle- 
men would  have  the  goodness  to  turn 
to  the  page  of  the  papers  which  con* 
tained  the  returns  respecting  the  city  of 
Westminster,  they  would  find  it  stated, 
that  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's  Hanover- 
square,  there  yroB  a  deficiency  for  S3|447t 
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iiidividuris.    This  waa   calculated   from 
the  population  census  of  the  year  1821, 
including  every  living  being.    Of  course 
therefore,  there  were  many  individuals  in 
that  number,  infants,  the  sick,  the  lame, 
the  aged,  &c.  who  could  not  be  reckoned 
among  those  in  want  of  church  accommo* 
dation.    On  the  face  of  the  statement, 
therefore,  there  was  great  exaggeration. 
It  should  be  observed  also,  by  Uie  war, 
that  there  were  certain  churches  which, 
owing    to   peculiar  ch'cumstances,  were 
extremely  thronged.     The  church  of  St. 
James's  for  instance,  in  consequence  of 
the  popular  preachins  of  one  of  the  most 
exaltea  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
was  so  crowded,  that  any  one  wishing  to 
engage  a  paw  must  expect  to  wait  seven 
years  before  he  could  obtain  it.  -  So  at- 
tractive was  the  sacred  eloquence  of  the 
dean  of  Canterbur]^,  that  applicants  for 
seats  in  that  church,  were  told  that  their 
names  might  be  put  on  the  list  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  predict  when  their 
wishes  could  be  complied  with.    To  go 
back  to  St.    George's,  Hanover-square. 
On  inquiry,  he  found  that  that  church  was 
quite  full,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  place  in  it.    It  appeared  however 
that  there  were  three  chapels  of  ease  in 
the  parish.  Into  Use  state  or  those  chapels 
he  had  made  as  diligent  an  inquiry  as  he 
could.    In    the  very  first  he  found  that 
here    was   no   want  of  accommodation 
whatever.  He  went  to  another,  and  under- 
stood that  that  was  full.    A  third,  waa 
not  full  \  at  least  accommodation  might  be 
had  in  it.    It  appeared,  then,  that  the 
church   was  full,  and  that   one  of  the 
chapels  was  full;  that  another  of  the  cha- 
pels was  not  quite  full ;  and  a  third  not 
full  at  all.    It  was  evident,  therefore  that 
implicit  reliance  could  not  be  placed  open 
the  returns.    Hewould  go  next  to    St. 
Anne'sparish.  Thedeficiency  of  accommo- 
dation m  that  parish  was  suted  to  extend 
to  14,215  individuals.  He  had  madeastrict 
inquiry  into  the  amount  of  accommodation 
in  that  parish.    It  contained  no  chapel  of 
ease.    There,  were,  however,  only  1,400 
houses  in  the  parish,  and  he  found  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  Uie  church. 
When,    therefore,    it    was   stated,   that 
there  were  14,215  individuals  unaccom- 
modated, it  was  evidently  a  mostmeorrect 
statement,  and  proved  that   the    papera 
could  not  be  trusted.    He  would  now 
proceed  to  St.  James's  parish.    The  d^ 
ficiency  in  St.  James's  parish  was  stated 
in:  the  papers  to  amount  to  26)319  individ^ 
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valf.  If,  VAB  Terv  tnie»  tlmt  the  church 
was  c^uite  fuU.  But  ne  l^ad  inquired  r^- 
apectuig  chapels  of  ease;  and  ^e  found,  in 
the  first  place,  that  in  the  new  cbiircli  of 
jSt.  Philip,  although  it  was  nearly  full, 
there  Wjere  seats  to  let,  and  that  there! 
If  ere  j^everal  other  chapels  of  ease  iri  the ' 
paristi,  in  which  places  couJd  be  obtained. 
He  now  came  to  pt.  Martin's  parisib.  The 
deficiency  in  that  parish  was  stated  at^S, 
i52  individuals  ;  but  he  found  that  it  ^as 
very  easy  to  obtain  accommodation  in  the 
church  Itself.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
fret's  the  deficiency  was  stated  at  2Q»687  I 
jmdividuals.  It  was  true  that  the  church 
Itself  was  completely  full;  but  there  we're 
three  chapels  of  ease  in  the  parish ,  in 
yfhiqh  accommodation  coul^  be  obtained 
fritbout  any  difficulty.  In  the  parish  of 
$t,  John's  the  deficiency  w^s  ^tated  at 
HiBS9  individuals.  In  (hat  parish  tjie 
church  was  not  at  all  full,  and  he  had  been 
informed  by  one  of  the  sextons,  that  even 
.on  a  late  occasion,  when  p  sermon  w?is 
preached  there,  which  it  was  supposed 
woula  attract  a  crowd,  there  was  afoun- 
ilai^t  room  for  a  hundred  persons.  The 
^me  person  also  told  hioii  that  he  had 
^ever  neard  any  complaints  of  a  want  of 
Accommodation  in  the  parish.  Thus  he  had 
gone  through  six  of  the  pari^hea  of  West- 
minster, and  proved,  that  no  deficiency 
of  accommodation  existed  in  any  of  them; 
and  he  understood,  that  the  same  was  the 
case  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent* 
garden  and  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  There 
were  other  points,  however,  which  it  was 
desirable  to  ascertain.  He  had  certainly 
fouijd,  upon  inquiry,  that  in  some  of  the 
fashionable  churches  wlien  any  celebrated 
preacher  officiated,  tliose  churches  were 
completely  filled.  The  same  complaint 
was  however  made  in  the  Dissenting  cha- 
pds.  In  the  parishes,  ofSt.  James's  West- 
minster, the  Orange-street  chapel,  for  in- 
ptance,  was  thronged  to  excess.  But  was 
that  any  argument  for  building  Dissenting 
chapels  i  He  had^lso  made  it  his  busi- 
nesa  to  Inquire  whether^  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  there  was  any  apparent  de- 
ficiency in  the  attendance  on  church  wor- 
ship. Every  authority  that  he  had  been 
able  to  consult  on  the  subject,  assured 
him  that  them  was  no  euch  thing.  There 
.was  hardty  a  ret pect able  shopkeeper  or 
other  householder,  w)io  did  not  go  to 
aplaco  of  worship  every  Sunday  morning. 
It  would  even  bo  reckoned  disgraceful; 
and  he  would  be  pointed  at  by  hi«  neigh- 
bours if  he  did  not  do  &o.  lie  trusted. 
^  VOL.  XL 


therefore,  that  he  had  proved,  that,  in  th^ 
place  which  ne  had  the  honour  to  reprei- 
sent  the  want  of  accommodation  represen- 
ted as  existing  by  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man,  was  not  at  all  felt.  He  would  now 
beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Hous^ 
to  ttie  probable  effect  even  ofjlhe  righf 
hon.  jientleman's  own  proppsitron.  l?e 
certainly  was  not  one  who,  because  efi 
couldnot  be  done  that  it  was  desiral}ie  to 
do,  would  have  nothing  at  all  done.  |3iiJL 
jf  the  Idefidency  alleged  in  the  paper  wer^ 
well-founded,  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  scarcely  amount 
to  do  any  thing.  He  (  Mr.  H. )  was  willing 
to  allow  that  there  were  certain  isolate^ 
districts,  particularly  in  the  manufficturing 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  which  perhaps 
many  of  the  parjshioners  were  very  distanf 
from  the  church?  in  which  the  erection  of 
new  churches  might  be  very  expedient. 
But  he  was  talking  'now  of  the  genert|l 
effect  of  the  proposea  measure  on  the  coun- 
try at  large.  It  appeared  that  the  million 
of  money  which  had  already  been  expen* 
ded  in  the  building  of  churches,  ha^ 
only  provided  for  the  accommodfttioa 
of  153,886  persons.  The  500,Q00i. 
therefore  whicn  the  right  hon.  eeptlemft|^ 
now  proposed  to  vote  would  only  prpvjd^ 
for  about  77,000  perso,ns.  But  baa  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calciilate^ 
the  sum  that  would  be  necessary  to  give 
accommodation  to  the  3,024^,148  individ- 
uals, who,  according  to  the  papers,  werp 
in  want  of  it  ?  If  parliament  went  on  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  those  individ.- 
uals — and  according  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman it  would  be  proposed  to  do  so  jby 
degrees — if  he  knew  any  thing  of  arithme- 
lic,  it  would  cost  twenty  millions  of  money. 
It  was  a  simple  rule  of  three.  If  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  153,866  individ- 
uals required  a  million,  what  would  it  re- 
quire to  provide  for  3,024,148  individualsi 
The  answer  was,  nearly  twenty  millionjii 
of  money.  What  part  of  the  population 
of  the  n  hole  country  was  3,024,148  i  Not 
one  fourth.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
statement  was  true,  and  there  was  a  real 
crying  want  in  the  country  of  religious  in- 
struction, it'  was  undoubtedly  a  ma^er 
of  primary  importance,  and  parliament 
must  give  the  money.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  accommodation  in  the 
churches  phopT^  not  be  provided  for  the 
people  jf  it  wer^e  wanted.  But,  if  it  would 
cost  twenty  milirons  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  the  number  of  individuals  to 
which  he  had  adverted,  it  would  coii  sixry 
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millionfi  to  provide  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country.    To  go  on,  therefore, 
building  churches  in  this  way  would  be  to 
embark  the  country  in  an  expense  which 
nothing  but  a  matter  of  vital  necessity 
could  justify.    Before  he  agreed  to  vote 
this  8um»  therefore,  it  was  expedient  to 
ascertain  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whether   he    meant    to  proceed  on   the 
present  scale  ?  If  the  want  really  existed, 
parliament  could  not,  on  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  own  principles,  refuse  to  pro- 
itide  for  it.    He    (Mr.  H.)    had  before 
stated,  that  if  the  necessity  existed,  any 
one  who  objected  to  the  proposed  ^nt 
was  bound   to  show  how  the   deficiency 
might  otherwise  be  supplied.    Now,    he 
thought  he  could  find  a  way  of  supplying 
it  much  less  objectionable  than  the  way 
proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.    Where  could  be  the  objection  to 
institute  double  services,  or,  if  required, 
treble  services,  in  the  present  churches  ? 
He  could  see  none.    Those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  modes  of  religious  wor- 
ship on  the  continent,  knew    that   the 
churches  were  open  at  six  in  the  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  services 
of  the  day.    He  knew  very  well,  that  the 
difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  religion  prevented  any 
close  analogy  between  them.    He  knew 
that  the  masses  of  the  former  were  very 
'abort,  seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  that  several  maaes  were  cele- 
brated at  the  same  time^  in  different  parts 
of  the  church.    He  still  maintained,  how- 
ever,  that  our  churches  might  open  at  a 
touch  earljer  period  than  at  present,  and 
that   two   services  might  be  performed 
instead  of  one,  and  if  two  were  not  enough 
then    three.    Of  course    the  individual 
by  whom  those  additional  services  were 
l>erformed,  would  be  entitled  to  additional 
remuneration.    But  that  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  taking  from  the  people 
SOOfiOOl.  at  once;  and  that,  too,  on  what 
he  most  call  a  speculation.  There  was  also 
another  plan  which  had  been  mentioned 
the  other  evening  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Midhurst.    That  plan  was,  that  where  a 
community  was  so  large  as  to  be  unable 
to  find  voom  in  the  parish  diurdi,  they 
should  tfaenuelveserect  a  new  building 
for  religious  worship,  and  choose  a  pastor 
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them  of  choosing  their  own  pastor,  would 
acquiesce  in  this  plan.  Indeed,  such  a 
thing  was  frequently  done  as  a  profitable 
mode  of  employing  capital.  Curzon-street 
chapel  had  been  built,  he  beHeved,  by  the 
Curzon  fiunily;  it  was  well  filled,  and 
answered  extremely  well.  The  more  gen- 
teel the  neighbourhood,  of  course  the 
more  lucrative  such  a  speculation  became. 
He  bad  a  friend  in  hi»  eye,  who  had  told 
him  that  having  lately  let  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house  upon, 
he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that,  instead 
of  a  house,  a  chapel  had  been  built  upon 
it.  What  was  thus  done  in  a  few  cases 
might  be  done  very  extensively.  He  was 
persuaded  that  if  there  was  a  general  un- 
derstandmg  that  communities  would  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
erection  of  as  many  new  places  of  worship 
as  could  possibly  be  required.  There  was 
one  danger  against  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  guard,  and  that  was,  lest  the 
congregation  of  these  new  places  of  wor- 
ship should  degenerate  into  schismatics. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  as  many  various 
forms  of  worship  in  the  country  as  there 
were  places  of  worship.  What  he  should 
propose,  therefore,  was,  that  where  the 
community  built  a  new  place  of  worship 
and  as  a  consequence  chose  their  pastor, 
he  should  be  liable  to  the  approbation  of 
his  diocesan.  '  The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
ought  assuredlv  to  have  a  veto  on  his  ap- 
pointment. That  was  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  might  appear  to  some  to  be  illi- 
beral, and  to  be  too  fiivourable  to  the 
church  of  England  doctrine.  But  he 
owned  he  was  desirous  that  that  doctrine 
should  be  maintained;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  wished  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  possess  a  veto  not  to  elect  the 
pastor  but,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  de- 
clare his  disapprobation  of  him.  To  such 
a  plan  as  this  he  could  see  no  objection 
whatever.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
talked  of  a  paltry  regard  for  pounds  shil- 
lings and  pence.  He  was  sorry  to  bear 
sud)  language  from  a  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career.  Unquestionably 
the  saving  of  such  a  sum  as  500,000£i  was 
well  deserving  of  the  right  hon.  gentle«« 
Dian*a  attention.    To  all  that  was  to  be 
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had  reoeiired  from  ihetn  all  kinds  of  com- 
plaintf :  there  was  scarcely  an  occurrence 
on  which  he  could  lay  his  finger  respect- 
ing which  some  complaint  had  not  been 
made.  There  were  complaints  of  acts  of 
omission ;  there  were  complaints  of  acts  of 
commission.  But,  ne?er  had  he  heard  a 
single  complaint  of  the  want  of  religious 
instruction.  Looking  at  the  subiect, 
therefore^  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he 
had  considered  it,  he  was  bound  in  honour 
and  honesty,  to  propose  to  the  committee 
the  result  of  that  consideration  in  the 
shape  of  several  resolutions.  These  re- 
solutions, i»hlch  had  a  strict  reference  to 
the  facts  stated  in  the  paper  on  which  the 
right  non.  gentleman  had  founded  hb 
motion,  were  as  follow :— • 

*<  That  it  appears  to  this  committee^ 
that^he  sum  of  one  million  sterling  has 
already  been  granted  out  of  the  public  re- 
venues for  the  building  of  churches ;  and 
that  the  number  of  individuals  provided, 
and  about  to  be  provided,  with  church  ac- 
commodation by  the  expenditure  of  (hat 
sum,  does  not  exceed  153,886  persons. 

*'  That  it  appears  to  this  committee, 
that  a  further  sum  of  500,000^.  is  now  re- 
quired by  his  msjesty's  chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  same  object* 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  committee, 
that  in  179  places  or  parishes  only,  more 
than  three  millions  of  individuals  are  stat- 
ed by  the  parliamentary  returns  to  be  un- 
provided with  church  accommodation ;  and 
that,  accoriling  to  the  rate  of  the  sums  al- 
ready granted,  and  the  accommodation 
thereby  procured,  it  would  cost  the  na- 
tion nearly  twenty  millions  of  money  to 
provide  for  the  deficiency  above  stated  in 
179  parishes  or  places  only,  besides  what 
would  be  wanted  for  other  parts  of  the 
Icingdom. 

<*  That  it  appears,  therefore,  to  this 
committee,  that  some  other  mode  than 
that  proposed  by  his  majesty's  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  be  adopted,  for 
providing  for  whatever  deficiency  may 
exist  in  educating  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  doctrines  of  the  established 
ch«rch;  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
make  any  further  parliamentary  grsint  for 
the  builaing  of  churches.*' 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  felt  himself  bound 
to  .acknowledge,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fair  than  thejprinciple  oo  which  the 
bon*  member  for  Westminster  rested  his 
propAsation«  aodmothiog  mot^  Fiberal  and 
mom-becoming  the  dignity  of  the  subject 
tbaa  Ibe  omnU  ta  which  m  hon.  fentle- 


man  bad  conducted  his  argument.    The 
hon.  member  admitted,  and  very  properly, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  national  re- 
ligion was,  and  ought  to  be,  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  legislature*    All  the 
hon.  gentleman  requir^  was,  ample  proof 
of  the  necessity  or  making  the  exertion 
now  proposed.    The  hon.  gentleman  ad- 
mitted, that  if  the  church   establishment 
stood  in  need  of  support,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  foremost  m  affbrding  it.    But 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  force  and  weaken  the  validitv 
of  the  arguments  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
and  it  would  now  be  his  duty  to  show  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been  success 
ful  in  that  attempt.    The  first  position  as* 
sumed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  that 
there  was  no  immediate  want  of  religious 
instruction ;  and  that  it  was  clear  there 
was  not,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
a  call  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
England.    Now,   in  the  first  place,  he 
would  observe,  that  even  if  the  people 
were  indifferent  on  the  subject,  that  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  supplied 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  religious  in-v 
struction.    But,  that  was  not  the. fact. 
Previous  to  the  passine  of  the  act  of  1817, 
applicatiops  were  made  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  calling  for  assistance.    In 
that  year,  parliament  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  superintend  the  spplicationof  a  mil- 
lion voted  for  the  erection  of  new  churches, 
find  since  that  period   all   calki,  which 
would  otherwise  nave  been  n>ade  on  par- 
liament, had  been  made  qn  that  commis- 
sion.   Let  not  the  hon.  gentleman  sup- 
pose that  if  that  commiMion  had  not  been 
appointed,  calls  for  aid  would  not  have 
been  made  on  the  House;    The  hon.  een- 
tleman  had  founded  a  great  part  of  his 
argument  on  the  state  of  the  churches, 
and  chapels  of  ease,  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster,   it  did  not  appear  to  him,  bow« 
ever,  that  any  conclusive  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  the  hon.  gentleman's  state- 
ments on.  that  subject.    The  hon  gentle* 
man  said,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint in  Westminster  of  a  want  of  accom* 
modation,  and  that  there  was  abtmdant 
room  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  ease. 
He  would  ask  this  hon.  ffentleman  whe* 
ther  the  latter  were  chapels  of  free  admis- 
sion ?  The  ol^ject  of  bis  right  hon.  friend's 
present  proposition  vras,^  to  provide  free 
admissipn  into  places  .of  public  worship 
fi^r  t^e  poor.    If  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
viiitfld  *o|ily  chapels  which  were  attended 
by  ih^ri^h,^ whose,  pews  were  fluently 
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lefjl  etiipi^  by  ihetti^  Purely  lie  would  tibt 
tiieiiccargu^thatthere  wasacbomtoodAtion 
Tot  the  Door  i    J\\e  object  of  the  present 
]^raDt^  he  repeated,  was  to  provide  the 
tniatik  of  free  religioufl  ibstructiotl  and 
worship  for  the  poor.    I'he  hon.  gbotle- 
xnan  had  also  mistaleh  ^he  nature  of  the 
r^iiros  on  whi^h  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
or^u^d.    lliey  referred  bply  to  parishes 
m  i^htgh  the  pobulation  exceeded  4,000 
^d^yidualf!',  lind  i^i  ii|rbich  there  was  k  de- 
Jlcieticv  of  chu^cnacconimodationL  lii  ih^ 
'l^jri'sfies  of  Westmio^ter,  in  ^hicn  it  call 
/br  a^comd^bdation  had  not  been  mide, 
the  commissioners  tinder  the  act  of  1817 
Tiad'expended  little  or  none  of  th£i  money 
^^ntrusted  to  their  man'dgement.    Let  the 
^fibutfe  look  at  St.  Afafgaret's  parish.  iTbe 
[deficiency  iri  tTiat  parish  Was  stated  ^t 
'^,887  indivlddaJi ;  yet  the  commission- 
.kh  nad  not  expended  a  single  shilling  in 
jfiL    l^ot  being  able  to  supply  all  the  aefi- 
'iuentparbhes.they  hffdsUppn^d  dhly  thodfe 
the  cases  of  i^hith  Were  the  most  iirgent.  In 
%\l  tne  Ravishes  of  the  city  of  Westmins- 
ter the  commissioners  had  not  provided  ac- 
cdnjfmodatidnfpr  tnorethan  J5.006  person^. 
'a6  was  sure  the  (loii.  meno/b'er  would  not 
HV^ue  thst  it  was  impossible  accommoda- 
W^n  could  be  needed  in  Mancliester,  in 
Birnlingham,  in  Walsall,  because  no  de- 
^nd  had  been  made  for  it  in  WeSttninster. 
And,  was  it  an  argument  Against  doing  all 
lihe  good  we  could,  that  it  was  impractic- 
able to  do  all  ihh  ^ood  we  wished.    Was 
It  nothing  for  parliament  to  shew  a  dispo- 
sition on   the  subject  ?    Would  h  be  no 
sldfvkntage  that  even  one  hiember  of  every 
family  should  have  the  means  of  attend^ 
ing  divine  worship  ?  If  the  hbn.  member 
^oidd  inquire,  he^  would  find  that  the  at- 
lena^Dce  hn  diving  worship  of  even   a 
single  memtier  6f  a  family  was  liighiy  de- 
sirable.     It  frequently  happened,^  that 
iLe 't>rofl1gate  and  vicious  habits  (>f  those 
mecnbtrs  of  a  {amiily  who  did  hot 'attend 
SivSKie  worsliip,  were  cnrrecti?d  Tjy   ilie 
In  oral  ^nd  religious  habits  of  a  member 
^o  did  attend ;  a'fid  that  the  virtaoiii 
Jn'eittber  of  a  family  t^frequently  svJcfceeded 
lb  convening  thecrfmmal  part  of  it.  Even 
where  a  ch  i  I  d  of  t  lie  le'ti  d  e  resly  earsKfl  d  been 
IjrbSght  up  moraJl^j  ft  often   happened 
th'&t  It  shimmed  its  parents  from  a  viclodft 
^6i(f^e  of  I  tie*  Bud  became  the  Iftstrume&t 
of  jebistiming  them.     Ho  e^'uTd  not  coli- 
.|ji!?j|9^J(herefcre,   that  the   benefit  of  tfe 
SliDfe  should  be  nmitcd  to  those  £o   \HiuA). 
It  woiilil  efve  the  means  '6fbb taijibg  teS-j 
lifriur  lifstraction.    fle  fVoiiltl  dr^iiv  iii^\ 


hon.  member's  ^attentjoVi  to  ft  doctiihetit. 
which,  howetei*.  was  hot  on  &i6  table  of 
the  tiouse^  to  show  th^t  it  wds  ndt  lik^lj^ 
the  prbpo^^d  vote  would  bb  ^o  dseless  ds  ihe 
hon.  j^entleman  seent'ed  t6  si^ppbse.  Stip^ 
j)bsin^  a  parish  contain^  6,000  d^rsdni^ 
and  that  1,000  it  pr^&^ht  Attended  dfvlh6 
service^  it  by  no  meAni  fdlldWed,  that  thS 
remaining  5,000  were  iii  want  of  aecofad-- 
modation.     Prom  th^t  n timber  ititisl  b^ 
deducted  the  sicjc,  the  dged,  and  itlidsfe  tk 
tender  years.    He  wa^  not  sure  tbkt^  tft 
every  case,  the  whofe  nun^bei*  of  tHe  dtsL 
s^hters  ought  also  to  bb  dediicied.    Ooi) 
forbid  th^t  in  a  free  country  like  Ehgliini 
any  man  should  bie  prevented  from  adopts 
irig  (he  i^ysteih  of  Religion  Whrcih  he  pre- 
ferred.   But,  iviiere  dissenters  Were  dis- 
senters onfy  becau'se  there  Was  a  derici- 
ency  of  accommodation  iii  the  churchek 
of   the  estabh'shment,  that  was  another 
question.  $uch persons,  ifaccoitujiodatioh 
were  afforded  them,  would  doubttess  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  ekablished  church; 
iand  tlius  the  desirable  6bj£fct  of  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  schism  in  the  Conhtrj^ 
Wodld  be  gained.     Hb  could  ndt,  there- 
fore, in  his  calculatiofi,  exclude  thb^e  Wh& 
were  dissenter^,  hot  from  conscientioi^ 
niiotives,  but  for  tlie  sound  reasoh  thift 
any  hiode  of  divme  worship  was  nrefer- 
able  to  nohe.  On  the  Whole,  therefore,  he 
would  calculate  the  probable  number  of  at- 
tendants oh   the  service  of  the  church, 
provided  there  were  accommodatidi!!  for 
theni,  would  be  about  a  fourth  of  the  pO' 
pulation.    t^hat  Was,  supposing  there  wer6 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  a  town,  itw^ak 
not  unreasbnable  to  say,  that  Tf  ihe^nk 
were  afforded  for  their  attendance  in  the 
church  of  lErfglaihd  service,  2,500  would 
so  attend.    If  that  wei^e  a  jUst  calculatidii 
there  was  certainly  reason  to  hope  xhA 
the  good  do  be  d6ne  by  voting  the  suin  of 
500,000/.  6n  the  present  occasioioi  wpulA 
hot  be  so  remote  ds  the  hon.  genilema^ 
Wpi^osed.    Let  the  hon.  gentlerhah  'ek- 
kmine  the  6tate  of  ^ome  of  the  faf-^^ 
lowhs.     The  population  of  Mahdhestet 
for  instance,  was  estimated  at  lil^JMb 
sduis.    A  founh  Wdhld  be  4^,7^.  tti^rb 
w^  '^t  preseht  church  idConiii^odatibA  f6i 
22,468;    po  thai    tVei-h    only    retriainea 
24,§^  to  be  provided  with  a<^cdmm6da« 
tion.     The  population  of  Bifmihgham  wtis 
dsttmated  at  somewhat  more  than  tOOiOOO 
1^0 uls*     A   foiirih    wouTd  rather   escfe^fl 
'^,000.     There  was  at  pres^rrt  churcH  i£> 
*c*omrrio3ii^idn  for  16,000  {I  so  ihut  there 
V^^Kined  ^taf<^ely  lO,000  io^be  p^o^Ttf^tt 
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with  flcbd^niddatidh.  Kd^,  d6M  My 
bn6  doubt,  thdt  Witli  (hk  oieihs  riloMdf, 
h  great  ponioh  ofihoi^  10;000  tttiiMt  iM 
accottiriiotAated  ^  Th^  (^(tutetiDn  ofLeMh 
W  dst^fnated  at  SifiM.  A  f&Tkrth  #^ 
hbbut  itiyOOO.  11iei«  ^dfc  Jit  ^d#M^ 
bhiii'ch  &cc6ttim6d^tit)b  Air  10,000 1  k6 
th^t  there  r^ihaihed  dBbtIt  l6,000  io  bi 
jbrd^ded  Whh  »dcdtiiifiMdtfti6Yi.  NotTiitt^ 
e6uTd  bb  'fabfb  fen&docri  thaii  the  tdtf. 
eetitrem&n'g  dfguna^Ai,  th&t  if  the  Hod^ 
V^V^  i\ot  ^r^pkfed  to  vbte  t^^enty  millfoirt 
for  the  burpose  bf  proVidiri^  church  iacf- 
^^ottiitiodatiomB  for  the  thrte  'ihillioci  atid 
bdd  #h'6  needed  ft,  th^  should  not  tote 
ihe  500.0001.  h6^  reqo^  of  thetti.  Let 
thetti  do  as  tnach  good  Itf  thbjr  couTd; 
|uid  he  fruited  tfa^j  woiiM  with  that  Sdhi 
of  SOO,ObOl.  «oW  se^d,  Which  Would  b6 
farbJtrcttre  of  An  dbUndlint  arid  vahiablb 
hkrvest.— Biit,  th6  h6u.  ^^tletti&ti  had 
^kMy  **  wby  the  seiVtd^B  at  iht  pHfiem 
churches  i^ete  riot  doubled?^  He  ad- 
dirtied,  Chat  they  dught  to  be  S6.  It  #&f^ 
k  mode  of  adVarita^eouQs  co-opeiraUon  with 
the  gfaot  proposed.  But,  tue  ftict  wa$, 
that,  ih  marty  churches,  the  services  wetid 
already  doubled  and  tt'ebled.  Nay,  hi 
feome,  there  irere  as  maoy  ^s  fitre  s^i^rices 
id  'a  day .-^ With  respect  to  Ae  choice  of 
li  clergyman,  the  hoh.  trietuber  for  Wdst- 
inlnsteT  knew,  that  where  the  consent  of 
ttie  bishop  and  the  patron  wfis  "pfocuted, 
there  was  ho  diftlculty  upon  tnat  head. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
tEtate  of  the  churcSies  in  Westminstcfir;  but 
what  Was  the  state  of  the  churchy  iti 
other  (>races  ?  Ih  the  maiidfactUtru^  t!h- 
tricts  ?  in  HallHix,  itt  Wkl«dll,  Arid  Frotfre  P 
In  Ihrotee  the  hUmbdr  df  IhhabitltDUlrtts 
iiy460;  theVi^  #ere  tfdcotiiMiodatiOfi^s  in 
the  chufch  for  drily  ^0.  Id  WalsaH  the 
riiimb^  of  inhlfcrtantfe  Wtis  i%<iOOi\he 
^dti^itoAMons  w^re  only  torTfOO.  In 
HaYltaliYhe  poriuhitiori  afaibui^ed  to^,^5a, 
land  bat  Of  that  AiAUbeif  ^5,4^0  had  no 
jat/ktHf  of  ^tend&g  Vdf^fdt^  'worship. 
)ta%f  A^  tna&e  that  s&t^^t  to  the  Hdutfi 
ijie  Vcmld  &8k,  was  h  rf|((it  th&t  ttdchli  state 
i^rthitigs  should  ^d  dh  ?  Was  it  Hot  right 
fllfttJhelegistatt&fhBuU  pi'dyid^  forth^ 


]^tMM  iff  #Ma  iHitter  ^I0d  iv  Ite 
df  qu^eti  Mh€,  duly  Mefeliwem  \Mw\ 
Mi  but  dtti of  fth^  diM  famtfm  t^MA bf 
thd  fr«IM  pattHUhi^Ml  theM  had  ftMl 
iteMf  t  hiftddn^  elHi^d»  btifilt.  TM 
90bjcmi.  tf  MnMb  IHIuld*  ^UMb  liMM 
td  biiM  iSny  thtft^.  Thh  #^uld  «ttiCO 
«h^  m^lit^  of  ihdiVidttia^;  MM  if  Uk 

Id  rii^tfs  df  i«i%idu^  worshili  fo^  OAi 
ihebb^^  dfliy  diKt  dlT  efety  fiMkHy  Itt 
60,000  ftohi^,  they  WoM  eftctagredt^ 
^  Jfood  thtitk  thdy  dbdd  Aefaidird  by  atit 
othetf  iq[)^lica[tidh  t6f  Ad  tanid  autn  if 
tnomey. 

Mr.  Jokk  SMM  ^M,  thatt^dniftidduM 
Kel  more  btf on^ly  than  he  did  the  hhptft^ 
tadce  of  the  t^esdKtt  stibfedt  t  but  ht  wait 
riot  oile  of  those  Who  tbou^  that  thd 
buiklh^  of  cbdrches  WaA  iedond  sdffloieoi 
to  impro^  the  hfofuls  df  the  pdpdiation. 
H^  was  of  bpifoiori,  Khirt  a  grant  df  ifit^ 
ptibKc  dioney,  td  bd  Sfp^Hed  towards  thd 
bui'poses  df  eduoatidti,  would  bei  ntudi 
mote  desirable.  He  Virdi  by  no  ttiead* 
tt^frinst  thd  bUiMitig  t^f  dhufdi^st  but» 
niight  ridt  dhdi'ches  h^  htHH  without  thd 
aid  of  parlhrmdnt  ?    There  might  be  soMi 

E laces  Which  required  churdhes,  and,  from 
ical  considerations,  )requi>ed  the  aid  df 
piirli&nnrent  Id  those  paHiduiar  cases,  nIMi^ 
wodM  be  the  last  to  resist  a  Vote  fdr  thfd 
bu^diug  of churdhes.  In  Laddashive,  add 
tn  sdme  other  piMes,  it  diight  be  fbuud 
ftdcessa^y  to  bufld  additional  churches; 
and,  fdr  that  purpose,  hd  woUld  htvt  ud 
objection  to  vote  a  Siim  of  100,00M,»  ot 
150.000/. 

Dr.  Lushitigkht  said,  he  coulduotacdddd 
to  Hi^e  ^I'gnttiedts  Whidi  had  been  USdd 
ag&itiM  thd  pr6]^it!oU  bdford  the  cMi^ 
triitt^.  Chi  the  codti*ai7,  he  thought  Ihtft 
griantii^as  not  duly  retfuired  by  the  nece«* 
Sities  of  the  pdofde,  tmt  Was  deuratiddd 
frdin  the  House,  uo  leM  aos  a  measure  of 
justide  thdn  of  ^xpedieficy.  Hie  |>rihdipal 
dbjedt  iu  erecting  dew  churches  ought  to 
l^e  to  provide  aeats  iu  tbdkn  for  soch  pdr* 
Kdus  as  Wdre  Udable,  from  Chehr  pOTetty, 
to  pay  &oy  thidgibr  sttcbadcoumiodatfon. 
To  this  pdint  he  bad  particularly  dfa^tdd 
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noinled  linsei  of  tUvine  wprihip  were  8ubi> 
}ect  to  penaltieB.  He  knew  that  these  acts 
wece  not  now  enforced ;  but  it  was  enough 
for  hia  purpose*  that  they  manifested  the 
•ease  formerly  entertamed  of  the  duty  and 
necetftsity  of  all  persons  attending  public 
worship.  Nothing  could,  tberetore,  be 
more  uiajustthan  to  lea^e  the  requisition 
reflsaioiog  on  the  Statute-book,  while  the 
po^ibility  of  fulfilling  the  duty  it  enjoined 
was-  takeo  away.  He  would  even  go  fur- 
ther ;  for. he  hiad  heardi  from  the  highest 
authority  in  the  law,  aq  opinion  expressed, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  might 
now  be  compelled  to  enlar^  the  several 
places  of  worship  it  contained,  so  as  to 
provide  every  individual  who  pleased  to 
attend  them  with  n  seat.  He  mentioned 
these  circumstances  to  shew  the  justice 
of  the  proposed  vote.  But,  when  he  con« 
sidered  the  consequences  which  the  dearth 
of  places  of  public  worship  must  occasion 
to  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  £ng. 
land,  he  was  further  convinced  of  its  ne- 
cessity.,  Those  consequences  were,,  that 
the  poor  were  driven  to  the  aUernative  of 
abseAting  themselves  entirely  from  the 
public  service  of  God,  or  of  taking  shelter 
in  dissenting  chapels.  Did  the  members 
of  4hat  House,  almost  all  of  whom  were 
member^  of  the  established  church,  think 
that  either  of  these  alternatives  should  be 

Presented  to  the  choice  of  the  poor  ?  For 
is  own  part,  he  was  decidedly  of  a  dif* 
ferent  opinion.  Let  the  House  consider 
what  was  taking  place.  It  was  not  his 
object,  in  the  statement  he  was  about  to 
make,  to  hold  up  in  an  invidious  light  the 
religious  sentiments  of  persons  who  diffisred 
from  him ;  but  he  wisned  the  church  of 
England  to  have  fair  play,  and  that  the 
dissenters  should  not  have  their  doors 
open,  while  those  of  the  former  were  shut. 
At  that  moment  there  was  a  society  called 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  wtuch  was 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  sending 
its  agents  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
for.the  purpose  of  collecting  subscriptions, 
and  increasing  the  numbers  of  those  who 
were  no  longer  to  belong  to  the  establish- 
ed church.  To  the.  operations  of  that  so- 
ciety he  felt  reluctant  that  the  field  should 
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attempt  a  description  of  the  very  deplor* 
able  state  in  which  I  have  found  the  peo- 
ple of  this  dark  county.  It  puts  me  at 
my  wit's  end  when  1  think  of  the  de- 
pravity of  iu  thoughtless  inhabitants.  I 
shall  only  touch  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  profane  the  Holy  Sabbath/'  Here 
the  learned  doctor  said,  he  feared  the 
House  would  be  lost  in  horror  when  they 
should  hear  of  the  enormities  which  were 
committted  by  the  people  of  this  '<  dark** 
county.  «  They  play  against  each  other 
at  foot-ball,  and  at  hurling  in  a  field  ad- 
joining to  the  church.  Some  of  them  play 
at  fives,  some  at  ball,  some  with  sticks 
upon  the  green,  some  ^o  to  the  river  with 
lines  and  nets,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes'* 
(Oh,  monstrous!)  /< assemble  together, 
and  spend  the  evening  in  social  mirth.** 
The  zealous  agent  recommended  that  a 
march  should  be  immediately  commenced, 
and  that,  invested  in  gospel  armojur,  the^ 
should  go  from  house  to  hodse  (and  this 
was  iiterally  done')  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions, the  object  or  which  was  to  spread 
the  progress  of  dissent  through  the  be- 
nighted county  of  Worcester.  .He  was 
sorry  that  these  labours  should  go  on  un- 
interrupted. He  deplored  the  manner  in 
which  doctrines  were  propagated,  which, 
if  they  gained  a  fast  hold  upon  the  minda 
of  the  people,  would  be  productive  of  in- 
finite mischief.  He  would  not  compare 
such  doctrines  with  those  of  the  esta- 
blished church;  and  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  see  the  establishment  upon  a 
proper  footing,  as  regarded  the  dissenters, 
that  he  should  support  the  present  vote. 
There  was  another  paper  which  purported 
to  be  an  account  of  the  monthly-prayer 
meetings.  One  preacher  was  appointed 
to  begin,  another  to  go  .on,  and  a  third 
to  conclude  ;  and  the  end  of  all  this  was 
to  obtain  subscriptions.  The  mischief 
which  had  been  already  done  hj  these 
practices  was  infinite ;  and  with  his  good- 
will they  should  do  no  more.  It  had 
been  asked,  why  did  not  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England  subscribe  and 
build  churches  as  the  dissenters  had  built 
chapels?  He  repUed  because  tbey  bed 
been  accustomed,  and  moreover  were  ea« 
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objected.      He  had  had  the  honour  of, 
berag  counsel  in  the  case  of  a  parish  in 
the  city  of  London,  where  the  election 
was  disputed.   '  A   regular  scrutiny   of 
▼otes  en«ued,  and  the  litigation  occupied 
five  whole  years.      Without,    however, 
entering  into  the  details  of  all  the  mis- 
chiefs with  which  this  mode  was  fraught, 
his  objection  to  it  was  mainly,  that  the 
necessary  canvass  was  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  the  establishment ;  and,  after 
all,  it  did  not  tend  to  place  in  the  pulpit 
that  clergyman  who  was  most  fit  for  the 
situation.    It  had  rather  the  effect  of  ap- 
pointing  what   was    called    <*a  popular 
preacher^'-^one  of  those  who  made  no 
scruple  of  sending  bis  hearers   to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  other  world — a  doc- 
trine, which,  however  comfortid>le  it  might 
be  to  some  persons,  by  no  means  suited 
his  (Dr.  L's^   notions.      It  was,  as  be 
humbly  apprenended,  the  duty  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  church  of  England  to  abide 
by  the  doctrines  he  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain, and  to  pourt  the  favour  of  no  one. 
It  had  been  asserted  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster,  that  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  chapels  in  that  city. 
This  he  denied.    He  lived  in  Westmin- 
ster, and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  not  only 
for  his  family,  but  for  his  servants.    He 
did  not  complain  of  this  for  himself:  it 
was  his  duty  to  pay,  and  he  did  it  cheer* 
fnfljr.    But,  how  could  the  poor  afford  to 
do  it  ?      Let  the  House  consider  how 
many  poor  persons  there  were  within  a 
mile  of  the  house,  who  out  of  their  earn- 
ings could  afford  nothing  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  from  whom,  too,  nothing  ought 
to  be  required.     He  had  one  objection  to 
make  to  the  operations  of  the  commission- 
ers for  buildmg  churches;  it  was,  that 
fheir  expenditure  was  on  too  large    a 
scale.     He  thought  that  at  least  they 
^onld  furnish  one  free  sitting  for  every 
5/.  they  expended.  ♦.He  objected,  too, 
that  the  bill,  while  it  provided  that  the 
Hvings  of  the  new  churches  should  not  be 
held  by  the  incumbent  of  the  mother 
church,   had  not  also  provided  against 
their  being  held  by  persons  already  In 
possession  of  other  benefices.    He  ap- 
pealed to  the  good  sense  of  the  House 
whether,  if  the  sum  of  150/.'  was  not 
enough  to  ensure  a  competent  discharge 
of  the  duty,  75/.  (and  no  more  would  be 
.  ^paid  to  stipendiary  curates)  wouhi  efiect 
"the  purpose.    This  he  proposed  toremedy 
in  the  committee.    The  hon.  and  learned 
gcotkman  concluded  by  obserttog,  that 


the  people  of  this  country,  in  many  plaoet, 
stood  much  in  need  of  places  of  worship ; 
and  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  par- 
liament to  provide  such  places.  For  so 
long  as  the  want  of  churches  was  felt, 
so  lon^  would  crime  increase;  and,  the 
more  the  service  of  the  established  church 
was  enforced,  the  greater  would  be  the 
security  for  the  morals,  the  comfort,  4knd 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  sorry  to  ob- 
trude himself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  but  really,  after  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  could  not 
sit  silent.  He  confessed  he  had  never  heard 
a  speech  with  more  regret,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  speech  so  little  ^ppliciable  to 
the  subject.  A  more  unfair  allusion  had 
never  been  made,  than  that  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  to  previous  acts  of 
parliament.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to 
nave  heard  a  reference  made  to  the  acts 
of  Elizabeth,  by  which  Protestants  were 
compelled  to  attend  divine  worship. 
Surely  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  must 
have  forgotten  the  principle  iipon  which 
those  acts  were  foundea.  They  were 
passed,  in  point  of  fact,  to  preclude  per- 
sons of  all  denominations,  from  attending 
any  place  of  divine  worship,  except  the 
church  of  England.  Did  not  his  lion, 
and  learned  friend  know  that  those  acts 
were  pasted  in  support  of  the  acts  of 
Henry  8th  after  his  separation  firom  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  that  they  were  di- 
rected against  the  church  of  Rome  alorte  ? 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  those  sta- 
tutes could  be  made  to  apply  in  the  pre- 
seht  day,  unless  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  meant  to  resort  to  compulsion  to 
procure  attendance  at  divine  worship. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  a  subsequent  pro- 
position which  he  had  laid  down.  He 
said,  that  he  wished  the  church  to  have 
fair  play ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  that 
opinion,  he  had  read  some  extracts  from 
a  pamphlet,  or  letter,  for  aught  he  knew, 
written  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
himself.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance) 
but  he  really  was  at  a  loss  to  know  for. 
what  purpose  that  document  had  been' 
read,  unless  his  hon.  and  learned' firiend 
meant  to  commence  ff  crusade  against  all 
dissenters.  Had  his  hon.  and  learned 
frieqd  read  what' had  been  written 'of 
John  Wesley  by  Mr.  Southey?  Mr. 
Souther  had  attributed  all  the  reformation 
which  Wedey  bad  achieTej^K  and  aHthe 
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gQb^  iviuch  he  b^d  licp90ip)isbed,  to  hi^ 

imr^tj^iig  perseY^aiiGe  apd  exposure 

of  iilHi^es*    If  his  hoB.  aod  learned  fi-ien^ 

;iroMld  go  to  Scotland,  he  would  there  sefs 

batt-playing  of  a   Sunday,    and    other 

^muaemeots  which»  in  fact,  were  nothipg 

jbyi^.the  remnants  of  usages  which  were 

lU  op6  timjs  in  common  practice,   aad 

iwbich  stUl  bad  ^n  existence  in  Catholic 

countries.    But  be  W0S  /sure  the  House 

.ipquld  ll^ree  with  him,    that   that   man 

Jal^st  be  ^iliberjal  ipdeed  who  would  object 

to  tb^  ^amusem^t  on  a  Sunday  of  those 

jKOor  .persons  who  ^b^d  been  laboriouslj 

feipployed  during  the  other  six  days  in  ibp 

jw^k.    Ha  hft4  himself  |>c^n  educated  e^ 

;itriqtly  b^  any  nvin  ,ev^  .W9S  in  the  prin- 

jciples  of  the,Cb^rcb  of  Sptland;  but  he 

bad  Mned  long  enough  tp  knb;9r  that  jLhc 

{practice  of  sojcind^or^lity,  and  the  exer- 

^qise  of  the  |>i^st  qharitie^  of  ,th,e  be^rt» 

^uld  exi^t  in  perfection  without  coldness 

;and, severity.    For  ,what  purpose  had  hi^ 

hon.  ai^d  learped  friend  read  that  extract^ 

if  not  to  ^afr  ,a  contrast  between  the  dis- 

aent^s  a^od  the  members  of  tbe  establish- 

Xneot,  and  to  shoir  ibfit  ilie  fori^r  .«^^e 

exerting  themselves  to  obtain  pposelytqs? 

Jfjad  he  not  said,  that  a  Hume  Missionary 

/office  b^  been  established,  .from  which 

agents  were   dispatched    from  town  to 

^own^  and  from  village  to  village,  to  dis- 

aeminate  their  dpctrmcs  ?     If  he  oncjicrr 

af^ood  the  meaning  of  that  passage,  it  was 

intej9de4  to  expose  the  over4ieated,  but 

atill  the  honest  ^eal  of  tjie  dissenters. 

But  it  was  most  unfair  to  call  on  the 

House  to  believe  that  the  opinions  con- 

ttained  in  that  pamphlet  were  the  opinions 

pf  the  whole  body  of  the  Methodists.   He 

bad  bean  anxious,  before  he  had  come  to 

the  House,  to  make  himself  acquainted 

with  the  proportion  which  the  dissenters 

jK>re  to  the  Protestant  population  of  the 

country,  with  a  vie^w  to  see  how  far  the  pre- 

aant  vote  was  warranted,  by  what  had  been 

called,  A  paramount  necessity.    The  only 

parliAu^oi'^^  document  he  could  find, 

fwas  a  return  which  had  been  laid  on  the 

^le  in  J1812;  froi^  which  it  appeared^ 

that*  out  of  1,831  poriihest    there  were 

i^i^SS  c hurdles  and  chapels,  beloDging  to 

jtbe.estabU«|^^eut,  a^d  3,458,  belongii^g 

Itp  tbe   di&si^nters;   makiqg  for   the  dis- 

^et^^^i  one  third  ^o.re  t{\m  for  ttke  ,^3^1^ 

Miabi^^"^    Ht^re,  ih^n,  on  tfac.qiie  ^apd^ 

i^ifeb^di  z(^a],a^id  pen^v^rf^pce  Qppo^e,d^a 

i^olence  on   tb^  plher;    a^^d,    if   ibe^ 

,W^(^d  to  giye  tbe^ church  of  EngUud  fair 

^y^^hpy  o)fl3tfR{fi(ch,tbcjB  jwith  mea  ff 


lika  asaaly  talent,  ^  asfiduity.  But* 
instead  of  this,  how  was  it  proposed  tP 
prpceed  ?  Why,  by  buildinff  stone  walls; 
as  if  they  co^ld  io^part  zeaior  talcint^  pr 
in99|9aji;e  the  doptrines  of  the  church  pf 
Englapd.  He  had  seen  churches  enough 
— he  bad  seen  them  tolerably  well  built, 
lyeJl  furnished;  f^d,  no  doubt,  irall  en- 
dowed ;  but  ye,ry  ill  filled*  And  ^hy  ? 
because  they  were  8^perinten4ed  by  m.ei^ 
who  had  been  selectpdy  uot  on  a/ccoupt  pf 
their  qualifi.cajiions  to  teach,  but  with  a 
view  tp  patronage.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman ppppsi^  jbiad  aaid,  tliat  whenever 
a  goo4  preaql(iar  n^as  fpund,  the  church 
)^as  taken  by  storm  ;  find,  yet,  thp  mpdp 
wbich  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  woAiJd 
propose  to  give  ,the  church  fair  play,  was, 
^pt  to  please  thp  congregation,  ^ut  to 
cop  tin  VIC  that  patronage  which,  imder  the 
present  ay^^in*  -^^  i^^^.^  o£fensive. 
Greatly, superior  to  that  was  the  prono- 
aition  of  bis  bon.  friend  near  him  (Atr. 
J.  Smith  )y  tp  educate  the  people.  He 
thought  that  the  systqm  ,of  ^Iqction,  in« 
stead  of  beiqg4n}U];ipijis,  would  be  attended 
with  t^e  w>^rbfi![^eftpi^  vconsequpnces.— 
$ut^  to  come  to  the  real, pqint  before  this 
committal  ^ud  whiph  had  b^en  too  giucb 
overlopked.  He  would  ask/w^re  we  noyr 
about  to  establish  a  new  system?  The 
chancellor  pf  the  Exphequer  jiad  said, 
that  the  churches  of  England  fini  Scot- 
land were  y^ry  different  ip  this  respect. 
It  was  quite  true,  ^n  Scotland  the  pa- 
rishioners and  land^Qwncrs  were  bound  to 
erect  tbe  church,  nud  to  niaintatn  it  and 
provide  for  the  clergy  ;  and,  before  the 
House  consented  to  vote  500,000/.  for 
building  churches  in  England,  in  addition 
to  the  million  which  had  beeii  already 
voted,  he  would  ask|  viece  there  no  funds 
allotted  for  the  .express  purpose  of  build- 
ing chtirchps;  or  w^re  ,we  to  be  told, 
that  every  appropriation,  pf  money  made 
by  the  clergy  wtas  just  and  prjoper  i  He 
should  wish  to  hear  froip  ^poie  pf  tlie 
gentlemen  who  aupport^d  this  proportion, 
for  what  objecu  tithes  were  or^^nally 
destined.  He  ^puW  quote  tbe  bjgpe^t 
authoiity  on  ih is  (Subject,  be  meant  Mr.  " 
Seldon,  who  had  /said»  tbat. tithes  w^ye 
origbaUy  dqdiqate^  to  fgt^r  purposes. 
The  ftrst  was,  \p  j|;paintain  the  church, 
tbe  J^Cfi?jd  >*  a;^,  to  maiptain  .the  pler^>  ,the 
(Lhip<i,w#*»  to  prpvjidp  ,raj\rf  fyt  the  poor, 
,aq4  .iho  fourth  oiy^pt  W^r,t0.sttRBWt  tV 
bji^l^pp.  ^^3  be,concei^d|..tl^,me,re- 
X^pjgies  pf  i^e  cbur^li  of  !!^f{g1aAd,.  loq|c- 

"Rg^fjwwf^tf  ^^/^K  m9m\.  ffiP^T^!*  Jp 
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iMm,  weiie  to  large,  to  moeb  larger  thaa 
llMte  of  any  other  vhureb)  except  that  of 
Ireland,  tliat  it  was  highly  proper  that 
iudi  an  inquiry  aa  was  called  for  should 
-be  instituted  on  the  present  occasion. 
-The  ricbc  hon«  gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  ricnes  of  tke  country  as  fairly  author- 
iaing  the  grant  of  public  money  proposed. 
Why,  the  fact  was,  that  in  this  kingdom 
t^re  were  thousands  of  artificers  who 
were  working  hard  for  the  pittance  of 
from  6#.  to  7^  a  week  for  the  sustenance 
of  tbemM^ves  and  their  families.  Such 
beini;'  «he  case,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  the  country  could  be  pro- 
perly called  rich.  The  money-market, 
andeedy  might  be  full,  owing  to  the  re- 
tilindancy  ^  Capital  in  particular  hands ; 
but  he  totally  denied  that  the  great  mass 
^ci  the  i^ople^  the  lower  dasses,  could 
b0  ^onmered  rich*  At  this  moment 
there  were  three  coinraitteefl  sitting  op 
'«^rs»  whose  object  was  inqoirT  into  the 
-cottAit^^  of  those  elaases ;  and  he  would 
TeMere  to  aSnb^  ^at  whenefer  the  re- 

Krts  of  thostt  coBStnittees  should  be  laid 
Bare  the  House,  they  would  exhibit 
iKythittg  but  details  of  poverty.  The  right 
Jbon.  gentleman  had  KttJe  reason  to  de- 
taevRie  the  people  generalhr  «8  being  rich, 
"wh^A  so  large  a  aortion  of  them  were  om- 
wioyedfrom  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
nouiii  a  dtpf  for  «o  soiiall  a  pittance  per 
week.  Did  the  right  hon*  gentleman  for- 
f[et»  that  out  of  the  population  he  spoke 
-of.  amoonting  to  sixteen  or  seventera 
miiioiis,  there  were  eeven  millions  at 
4east  who  w^fe  not  tery  cooifortab)y  off. 
What  cosM  be  said,  for  example,  of  the 
Irish  peaifciitry  i  A  sounder  sugges- 
•tioA  had  not  been  often  made  in  that 
House,  than  the  alteration  of  the  vote  be* 
fore  the  oooMsittee,  which  had  been  just 

noaedhy  the  hoa.  member  lor  Miil- 
U  His  hon.  friend  had  very  sensibly 
«iid  feelingly  obstsrved,  that  it  was  im- 
f<MB  to  appropriate  500,0002.  to  the 
iHiildiog  of  bare  widls  that  Oould  be  of 
•Iftdb  or  no  «ee  wheli  bu^  when  the 
^liNHiey  might  heapplied for  the  purposes 
of  Mtruedon  lo  w  gmn  to  the  poor, 
•oepeoialiy  in  InriaM ;  asnl  to  which  pur- 
p*see  the  hoiK  nwrnber,  therefore,  desired 
'fo  see*  the'moDoy  applied.  The  light  hon. 
•geoileMm  opposite  had  naked,  iwhetber 
Miy  4b$ets«hm  wasmode by  pavliMtoent  at 
itfio  ahbe  thai  iho'  milliod  or  amxey  iras 
«ilMl«>f  ittlbf  the  bttiidifig  of  cfaurohes? 
«No  w«B  y&fif  $offf  to  reply,  ih^t  eev- 
4t6tl^ M objMioii  wa^  ttadeat the  tiaw. 
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He  woold  confess,  that  IfiOOfiOOi*  wan 
ffraated  then,  and  .100,000/.  annually, 
from  a  period  commencing  k\  1809, 
and  continuing  until  about  three  years 
since,  when  he  (Mr.  H»)  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  prevent  its  further  duration 
by  a  motion  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  submit  to  Pteliament.  .  But  really  the 
question  propounded  by  the  right  |ion. 
gentleman  furnished  no  argumetit  for  the 
vote  which  he  called  upon  the  committee 
to  come  to.  He  would  readily  admit  that 
there  were  many  among  our  owp  clergy 
who  were  exceedingly  HI  paid  ;  but  be 
must  repeat,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  were  sufficiently  ample  to  provide 
for  them,  and  for  this  grant.  It  shouU 
never  be  forgotten,  that  this  SOOfiOOL 
was  part  of  what  had  been  denomuiaied  a 
«« Gedosend'* ;  repaid,  however,  as  an^c* 
knowledgmeat  of  a  debt,  principal  andl 
interest,  due  to  the  people  of  England, 
amounting  to  21,000,000/.;  and  that  thia 
500,000/.  was  one  whole  fourjih  of  all 
^at  England  had  received  on  account  of 
^lat  debt.  To  apply  it  to  such  a  purposo 
-as  this,  did  appear  to  him  perfectly  uo^ 
justifiable.  His  majesty's  ministers  were 
at  pfeeent  tn  very  good  grace  with  the 
pubJicr[hear  hear] ;  at  least  thev  them- 
aelves  said  so,  and  he  supposed  tfaiH^  had 
some  reason  for  the  assertion^  If  they 
were  so,  however,  it  was  only  in  virtue 
of  the  comparison  offered  by  those  who 
had  preceded  them.  Before  th«^ 
thought  of  building  churchea  with  this 
^sum  of  500,000/.,  he  ^oM  recommend 
them  to  examine  into  the  income  of  riie 
bishhprjcfcof  Durham  fhear^.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  cheered  admitted  that  that 
vast  income  was  given  originally  for  jne- 
-ligious  purposes,  he  must  bc^  to  be  in^ 
formed  whether  it  was  not  too  much  lor 
^he  services  actually  performed.  Ifitwaa, 
let  the  excess  of  such  income  be  oppr^ 
priated  to  the  building  of  new  churriwa. 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  SOfiOOl.hmA, 
been  voted  for  kuildlng  churches  in  Scot* 
land ;  and  he  had  been  asked,  why  ho  bad 
not  oppoised  that  grant?  The;rea8on  wcis 
this.  When  the  nsiUton  of  rooniey  had 
heon  voted  for>bu0ding  cbttrcbea  to  Eng- 
land, the' sum  of  100,000/.  hadbeen  voted 
for  Scotland;  and  it  surely  fTouid^have 
foeen^vsry  iiibaral  and  unjuat  in  him  to 
thafr&acquiotced  im  the  one,  and  opposed 
the  othor,  ipaeticidarly  when  only  one 
rhalf  of  tho  sism  veted- was  propoMd  tm  he 
given.  But,  how  fstovd  the  quastioa  with 
Aegacdtoir^fand?   if  ev^  .ab  aj^giOMieili 
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bad  been  misplacttl,  it  was  tbat  of  the 
ehaocellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  this  sub* 
ject.  He  said,  '<  will  you  refuse  the  sum 
of  500»000/.  to  build  Prottstant  churches, 
when  you  vote  a  sum  of  money  annually 
for  the  Catholics  in  Ireland?^*  Now  it 
was  very  true,  that  the  small  sum  of 
10,000^  was  voted  annually  for  the  col- 
lege of  Maynooth;  but,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  people  of  that  country 
are  saddled  wkh  tithes  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  that  the 
sum  of  700,000/.  had  been  levied  on  them 
for  building  Protestant  churches,  so  that 
really  he  tnouffht  tlte  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  usinj^  this  argument,  was  catching 
at  Straws,  ior  he  could  not  suppose  it 
would  have  any  weight  with  the  House. 
Now,  then,  he  came  to  She  disposittoh  of 
the  people,  and,  upon  this  point,  he  (}uite 
agrc^  with  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
that  if  the  people  wanted  churches  it  was 
fitting  they  should  have  them.  He  knew 
very  well  that  some  of  the  dissenters  paid 
yet  J  liberally — and,  be  also  knew,  that 
•ome  dkl  not — ^for  the  building  of  church- 
es. The  Quakers  were  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  would  not  pay  unless  they  were 
compelled.  But  the  course  which  he 
would  pursue  was  this :  if  churches  were 
required,  he  would,  in  the  first  instance 
examine  whether  there  were  not  sufficient 
ftindsarisingoutofchurch  property  to  build 
them ;  and,  if  the  House  were  not  disposed 
to  go  along  with  him  in  that  course,  he 
would  next  try,  whether  the  necessary 
sums  could  not  be  raised  amongst  those 
who  required  the  new  church,  without 
calling  on  the  people  at  large  to  contribute. 
He  would  undertake  to  say,  that  if  a 
clause  were  introduced  in  the  bilf,  ena- 
bling persons  to  build  churches  under  cer- 
tain regulations;  such  as  that  one-third  of 
the  seats  should  be  free,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  parishioners  should  have  the 
power  of  nominating  the  clergyman  ;  he 
was  persuaded  that  many  would  be  found 
to  come  forward,  and  that  h  would  not  be 
necessary  to  apply  to  parliament  for  agrant. 
What  was  the  use  of  an  establishment 
if  it  did  not  pass  men  properly  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  which 
they  were  appomted.  He  well  knew  that 
the  church  possessed  some  excellent  and 
valuable  members ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  must  say,  that  through  the  fingers  of 
these  very  sorupulous  gentlemen  there 
sometimes  did  pioss  men,  to  judge  from 
whom,  the  (qualification  could  not  be  verv 
difficult.    'Xaey  found,  maory  individuals  I 
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who,  after  having  mo  a  gay  life  in  the  army, 
navy,  or  marines,  were  now  entered  intoholy 
orders.  He  had  no  objection  to  any  persoa 
who  was    properly    qualified,  but    when 
they  found  that  the  examination  was  ex- 
ceedingly lax,  he  could  not  consent  tO; 
have  it  said,  that  he,  or  those  who  thought 
with  him,  were  desirous  of  having  in  the 
church  ill-qualified  persons.      All  that  be 
wished  was,    that  the  person  appointed 
should  have  gone  through  all  the  recnired 
forms.and  obtained  the  bishop's  certificate* 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  asked;^ 
<  •  Would  you  call  on  the  poor  man  to  pay 
for  his  seat?*'    Certainly  not.    On  the 
principle  to  which  he  had  adverted,  ac^ 
commodation  wotild  be  provided  for  all ; 
but  patronage  should  npt  be  allowed, to 
stand  in  the  way.    By  returns  made  in 
1810, 1811,.  1812, 181S,  and  1814,  relative 
to  the  church  of  En'glandi  it  appeared  that 
of  H),600  parsons  6,804*  incumbents  were 
non-residents; 3,798  were  residents^  Parlia* 
menthad  heard  a  good  deal  about  theab* 
sentees  and  non<^residents  hi  the  church 
of  Ireland;  but  thev  bore  no  proportion 
t»  the  absentees  in  the  church  of  England, 
In  Ireland  the  proportion  was  about  800^ 
residents  to  400  absentees.    In  England^ 
according  to  the  return  of  1814,  which 
was  simikrtothat  of  1817,  ahnostto  a 
firaction,    the    non-residents  were    thus 
stated— exemptions  from  residence  2,545; 
ditto   by  licences,    and   various     other 
causes  2,758 ;  exemptions,  sinecures^  and 
sequestrations  1,306 ;  ditto  miscellaneous 
causes  195 ;  making  a  total  of  6,804.   The 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  con- 
fer a  great  benefit  on  the  country,  if  he 
could  abolish  this  practice  altogether,  as  . 
well  as  the  system  of  pluralities.   If  a  man 
wished  to  be  idle  let  him  get  no  pay.    liet 
those  only  receive  a  compensation  who 
attended  to  their  duties*    Let  every  man 
pursue  his  own  vocations  for  then  and 
then  onl^  would  the  national  establishment 
have  fair  play.    There   was  one  point 
more  which  he  had  nearly  forgotten.    He 
was  persuaded,  that  if  the    right  hoa. 
secretary  had  considered  more  attentively 
the  subject,  he  would  not  have  adduced 
Manchester  as  an  instance  of  the  neces- 
sity of  granting  this  vote.  Jn  Manchester 
there  were,  as  it  appeared  from  the  return, 
186,941  inhabitants;  accommodation  in 
the   churches    was  only  provided    for 
14|300,  so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
room  for  17^641 ;  and  <<sq  great  was  the 
desire,'' said  the  right  hon.  geiuleman, 
'<  to  provide  additiMial  accomniodation^ 
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that  they  would  consider  the  building  of  i 
gome  additional  chuches  as  the  greatest 
blessing.**  Now  he  could  state  a  few  facts 
Telath}^  to  Manchester;  which  really  was 
a  religious  community.  There  were  few 
places  in  which  there  was  more  devotion^ 
and  although  the  population  was  poor, 
there  was  a  Tory  regular  attendance  on 
dirine  worship.  However  in  the  month 
of  June,  1820,  in  consequence  of  a  propo- 
sition made  by  the  commissioners  for 
building  charcnes,  a  public  meeting  was 
called  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
by  the  borough-reeve,  and  it  was  attended 
by  all  tlie  respectahle  rpsidents.  The 
clergyman  Mr.  Mallory  who  was  a  zealous 
and  conscientious  advocate  for  the  buil* 
ding  of  churches/presided  over  the  meet- 
ing and  brought  with  him  every  one 
whom  he  could^either  directly  or  indirectly 
influence.  When  the  question  was  propo- 
sed— "  Shall  we  accept  the  offer  of  the 
commissioners  to  build  the  church  ?'*great 
opposition  was  made,  and  a  division  having 
wen  called  for,  an  overwhelming  majority 
was  found  against  the  proposition,  and 
the  resolution  was  negatived.  A  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  was  sent 
to  the  commissioners  and  another  to  lord 
Sidmouth.  However  notwithstanding  the 
representation,  the  commissioners  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  their  intention  of 
building,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  church  was  not  half  full.  He  was 
warranted  in  stating,  that  these  allega- 
tioios  could  be  distinctly  proved,  and  he 
thought  that  if  he  took  this  case  of  Man- 
chester as  an  example,  which  had  been 
particularly  dwelt  on  upon  the  opposite 
side,  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  no 
case  of  necessity  had  been  made  out.  He 
must  repeat  his  determination,  although 
a  friend  to  the  established  church,  to  give 
the  present  vote  ev^ry  opposition  in  his 
power. 

Dr.  Lushington,  in  explanation,  begged 
most  distinctly  to  disclaim  every  species 
of  hostility  to  the  dissenters,  and  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  most  painful  to  him  if 
any  misconcfption  entertained  by  the 
bon.  member  for  Montrose,  should  go 
forth  to  the  public;  but  there  had  not 
been  one  word  in  his  speech  which,  being 
justly  interpreted  or  rightly  understood, 
woufd  bear  any  such  construction  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  put  upon  it.  The 
paper  he  had  read  from  was  the  third  re- 
port of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
which  he  did  not  quote  in  any  ill  feeling 
towards  the  dissenters,  but  to  show  the 


necessity  that  existed  for  the  church  of 
England  receiving  her  poorer  members 
into  her  own  congregation.  He  thought 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  hos« 
tility  to  the  dissenters,  and  attachment  to 
one  s  own  religion.  He  had  always  given 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  most  extended 
toleration,  and,  only  a  few  nights  ago, 
had  paid  the  humble  tribute  of  his  ap- 
plause to  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  rising  to  correct 
a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  it  might  happen  that  he  him- 
self was  mistaken,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
which  was  sometimes  experienced  in  mak- 
ing out  what  it  was  that  the  boo.  gentle- 
man really  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  said,  it  had  been 
stated  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  that  since  the  new  church 
at  Marylebone  had  been  built,  the  praoft 
of  pews  in  the  old  church  had  considera- 
bly risen.  Now,  to  him  this  really 
seemed  the  oddest  argument  in  the  world 
against  the  necessity  for  new  churches. 
The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had 
spoken  of  churches  as  being  composed 
merely  of  four  stonewalls,  and  had  ask^, 
of  what  use  could  they  be  to  religion  ? 
Why,  he  had  heard  or  religious  service 
havmg  been  performed  in  tubs  in  open 
fields ;  but  he  certainly  thought  that  the 
government  of  every  state  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  decent  performance  of 
the  religious  rites  which  it  professed  to 
uphold.  As  for  the  general  principle  of 
building  new  churches,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  a  main  object  with  government  to 
provide  for  the  union  of  sexes  (sects) 
[laughter] .  That  union  had  been  an  ob- 
ject much  attended  to  in  Ireland.  It  was 
an  union  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  keep  up  [renewed  lauehter]. 
He  apprehended,  from  the  laughter  in 
which  hon.  gentlemen  indulged,  that  he 
had  inadvertently  committed  some  verbal 
inaccuracy.  He  need  hardly  say  that, 
on  such  a  subject,  he  bad  no  intention 
to  speak  with  levity,  and  he  begged  to 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  IV,  Smith  expressed  his  inability 
to  support  the  erant  until  it  should  be  i^- 
certained  whether  the  necessary  funds 
could  not  be  furnished  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  established  church.. 

Lord  Patmertton  regretted  the  change  - 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
opmion  of  the  House  upon  this  subject. 
At  a  period  when   the  finpices  of  the 
country  were  not  in  so  flounsbing  a  state, 
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Hiej  bad'conc«rro4  io  ▼otiag  a  roillioii  Car 
the  stme  purpoi^ :  b«t  now  that  they  bad 
a  surplus  reyenue,  and  the  circumstances 
ef  the  nation  were  in  everj  respect  im- 
proved, they  were  called  upon  to  pause 
before  ibej  granted  half  that  sum.  What 
could  be  the  reason  of  such  a  chasge  ? 
Was  it  that  the  necessity  did  not  still  ez^ 
Mt?  The  opponents  of  the  measure 
would  hardly  advance  such  an  afserdon, 
when  ikej  recollected  that,  from  the  year 
1601  to  1821,  the  population  had  m^ 
ereased  three  millions*  It  might  be  ne* 
cessar^  for  him,  after  what  he  had  beard 
that  nighty  to  disclaim  all  hostility  to  the 
dissenters.  He  was  not  one  of  tliose  wh« 
wifhed  to  see  political  distinctions  es* 
tablished  between  leliffious  sects,  as  he 
had  often  proved  by  his  voles  in  that 
House;  but  at  the  same  time  he  regretted 
te  see  the  increasing  number  of  tlie  dis* 
sentersi.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  esta- 
Uisbed  oluircb  should  be  the  predominant 
one  IB  this  country ;  for  nothing,  he  was 
persuaded,  eov^d  tend  more  to  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  and  happiness' of  a  people, 
than  a  community  of  sentiment,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  obtained  without  intolerance 
to  any  party,  in  raattem  of  religious  doc- 
tftoe.  If  they  denied  to  the  people  the 
means  af  attending  divine  worship  accord- 
ing te  the  practice  of  the  established 
oMVeli,  bow  couid  they  expect  that  the 
wembers  of  the  establishment  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  ? .  It  had  been  said, 
Aat  this  defect  nsigbt  to  be  remedied  by 
visiuntary  contributioo,  end  the  case  of 
the  diasentera  was  ailuded  lo  in  support 
of  the  opinion*  But,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  coses.  The  dis- 
santcrs,  both  rich  aad  poor,  were  under 
a  neoessiMr  of  providing  theoiselves  witib 
places  of  worship  for  which  the  state 
nade  no  provisioa,  and  it  was  easy  for 
the  rich  aissenters  to  make  up  the  sum 
required.  But  with  respect  to  the  church 
of  £aghmd,  it  was  the  poor  alone  who  felt 
the  want  o£  church  aocomasodation.  The 
rich  could  purchase  pewa,  and  they  were 
alwajs  certain  of  finding  sufficient  room  ; 
Imt  It  would  be  most  preposterous  to  say 
that  die |>oor  should  subscrii>efor  churches 
out  of  their  saaaH  eaniings.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  application  of  this  fond  to 
churches  was  a  waotott  expenditare  of 
the  nidilie  money,  and  that  it  would  be 
mucn^  better  \f  it  trerelaid  out  in  giving 
them  the  benefit  *eif  ednoation.  No  man 
ccidd  liave  a  longer  fediag  of  the  ad* 
vantages  of  having  tiie  poor  educated 
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than  he  had ;  but  it  must  ha  reealfedai^ 
that  education  did  not  consist  in  m«relj 
learning  to  read  and  write.  These  weti^ 
the  means,  and  npt  the  objects  of  edwcar 
Uon ;  the  objects  were  mond  and  r^ligiooa 
instruction.  Let  the  committee  loek  at  the 
difierence  between  the  inhabitants  of  Scoir 
hmd  and  those  of  Ireland.  Inthefonasr 
there  was  a  peaceable  and  orderly  dispor 
sition  to  obey  the  lairs;  in  the  latter,  n 
constant  tendeo^  to  outrage  and  disorder 
was  manifest.  What  was  the  cause  I  It 
was  that  the  Scotdi  were  better  educated 
than  the  Irish.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  wer^  more  in  one  country  wm 
knew  how  to  write  than  us  the  other,  for 
the  deference  in  this  respect  would  ha 
found  to  be  less  than  was  generally  laM^ 
gined ;  but  the  feet  was,  tluit  ono  people 
had  the  advantages  of  moral  and  retigioua 
education  in  a  much  greater  degree  tha* 
the  other.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
expressing  his  cordial  approbatioa  of  tfalc 
resolution. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  when  the  dum^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  first  proposed 
this  measure,  he  had  thought  it  a  misap^ 
plication  of  the  public  money ;  but  on  ru^ 
flectisn,  he  had  found  reason  to  aitnr 
his  opinion,  particularly  when  he  found 
from  the  papers,  that  there  Was  such  a 
want  of  church  accomasodation.  He  was 
induced  to  alter  his  opinion  after  hearfai^ 
the  speech  of  the  learned  civilian^  and 
more  particularly  was  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  ef  it  aiter  having  lieard  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen. 
Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  had  never  heard  a  speech 
wkh  which  he  was  more  dissatisfied. 
[Hear,  hear,  from  some  members  on  theopr 
position  side.]  He  always  found  that  when 
a  member  happened  to  difier  from  those 
with  whom  he  usually  acted,  they  were 
much  less  tolerant  to  him  than  those  whom 
he  usually  opposed.  This,  however, 
should  not  prevent  him  from  giving  his 
conscientious  opinion  on  every  occasion, 
whether  it  was  m  unison  with,  or  in  oppor 
sition  to,  that  of  his  political  friends.  It 
had  been  truly  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  a  set  of  peripa* 
tetic  missionaries  were  gomg  about  the 
country,  from  house  to  house,  endeavour- 
ing to  infuse  what  they  called  stricter  no* 
tions  of  religion  into  the  people.  Ho 
feared  that  this  was  a  canting  and  hypo* 
critical  age;  and  it  was  because  he  saw 
less  of  that  cant  and  hypocrisy  in  the  ca» 
tnbiisbed  churoh,  than  amongst  the  evan^ 
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fdic^  9Mkiamim$  t\m  Im  was.  ansioai 
10  ioppoft  UiAl  obnrcbt  bjr  votia^  lar  ibt 
laiolutHMi. 

Tba  qomoiiuee  dka  divided  an  the 
naialui^D,  wbeo  iba  nuoibert  were:  For 
tte  m^icM  14d;  Agaiatt  il  69«  Majority 
89. 


HOUSB  OF  COMMONS, 
Monihiff  April  \% 

Aliim  Bijiiiiv]    On  tha  order  of  the 
day  for  the  thjcd  raadiag  of  this  biil» 

Xfood  Normwhy  rota  to  esfffaat  his  de« 
^fd  mramoa  to  tha  meaaure.  Ha  aaidi 
ha  folt  pteaaura  ia  hearing— out  hairing 
baan  prasant  on  Iha  former  averiaga  m 
dabator-that  thj«  was  the  latt  oceaaiop  o« 
which  tha  %aef  tion  woiM  have  to  ba  agi? 
uted  JB  that  Houie  ;  but  ba  nevankalasa 
6lt  it  Ilia  doty  to  oppota  it,  even  for  tha 
Upaited  perioo  to  which  ministers  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  continued.  U  was 
a  bill  bostUe  to  tha  principlaa  ^  tha  Brii 
lisb  cpottitution,  ana  in  its  aparatioi9  Ofit- 
lagad  all  tbofse  foelinga  witl^  whicb,  as 
Eoglisbmen^  wa  were  baund  %o  syaipa<» 
tbisf.  Such  a  oeasMra  bad  vav^r  batm 
resorted  ta  by  our  ancastarsi  even  whan  a 
Popifb  pretaiidar  rasifdad  at  a  for«Hp» 
Gourty  and  was  endeavouring,  by  bia  ia^ 
tjrifuas  with  fpreign^rSp  ta  ovartwra  |ba 
giovanMBieiU4>f  tbiacotioffy.  ibvpgciyi^ 
aaMated  our  own  libartieai  wa  ai^ibi^v 
too  fuu^h  indii^srenpa  to  tha  libarties  of 
others*  Tb"f  Alien  MH  wi^i  ^jdaatly  a 
connivaaaa  on  tha  part  pf  tha  British 
government  with  the  inembars  pf  tba 
Hptr  Alliance.  Ha  read^y  aUawad  (be 
mildoais  with  which  its  praviaiens  had 
been  enforced  by  tha  right  hon*  ^ntla- 
ipan  opposite,  llot  it  was  a  4}i)astjan  of 
feeling ;  and  what  aauat  be  tha  foelings  of 
those  gallant  and  honourabla  indifiduala 
who,  having  sacrificed  their  friaods  and 
their  coun|ry  ratbar  than  hold  their  Uber- 
tjes  at  the  aod  of  a  despot,  and  hoping  to 
find  security  in  a  free  country^  ware  told» 
thai  it  was  a  blessuig  on  which  they  could 
not  securely  calculate^  for  that  which  wa 
priaed  so  bji^y  our^^res  w^  denied  to 
others.  Feeling  the  greatest  objection  to 
tba  biU,  ^e  would  move,  as  an  an^ndaient, 
**  Tbfit  it  he  read  a  third  time  ihat  day 
six  anantba»" 

Mr.  L^fcefUr  observed*  that  as  it  was 
ganaraUy  undeiatood  that  tha  bill  would 
aicpira  at  tba  end  of  two  years,  it  could 
ba  aantinued  at>  the  present  time  only 
ff0m  b«iN^s  tot  ii  waa  a  bad  babit,  and 


tba  aoanar  a  bad  baWt  was  got  rid  of  the 
batter.  What  was  tba  argument  for  its 
continuance,  even  for  a  single  day  ?  That 
there  might  be  a  conspiracy  in  this  coun- 
try against  some  of  the  members  of  the 
holy  aUiaaae«  So  much  the  better! 
Such  a  conspiracy  would  be  not  a  crime, 
bttt  a  virtae ;  and  whenever  it  occurred, 
ha  trusted  that  it  would  be  attended  by  the 
blassiag  and  favour  of  Providence.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  present  measure  was 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  Spain :  and 
it  oenvertad  the  ministers  of  George  th^ 
4th  iota  the  conservata^fa  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  the  Inouisitioa. 

Coftonal  Palmar  stated,  that,bein^  on^ 
af  tha  half  dozen  individuals  mentioned 
in  a  late  speech,  aa  opposing  the  genera) 
veioe  of  the  House  and  nation  in  praise 
af  the  measure  of  tba  government,  h^ 
rose  to  deftaad  his  opipiau*  at^d  declara 
bis  ohjection  to  this  biU,  oonsid^ing  it  t^ 
be  aaly  a  further  m^^ure  of  tb^t  wealp 
aod  diibonourable  policy,  which  aggra^ 
rated  the  danger  of  the  country*  Fof 
what  was  the  object  of  the  minis^er9  i  H 
was  not  the  security  of  their  own  governr 
aoettt  but  those  of  the  aUied  powers,  and 
to  ooDailtate  thosa  whose  conduct  the; 
had  aeprobated  in  the  strongest  terma  of 
lodigaatMin  in  the  last  session,  but  wl^OfPi 
in  the  present,  they  had  not  only  flattav>a4 
by  th^if  praises,  but  had  actually  invi^ 
ta  keep  possession  of  the  country  of  wbiA 
they  bad  so  basely  and  treacherously  niada 
themselves  masters*  Bu^  putting  ^1) 
honour,  truth,  or  cotMisteacy  ou^  of  tbf 
({uestion,  the  eflbct  of  the  measura  totally 
defeated  its  intention ;  for  the  indignant^ 
but  honest  language  provoked  by  the  4^ 
cession,  wd  eircumted  throughout  Europe 
by  means  of  a  free  press,  aoust  goad  the 
hostility  of  the  allies,  their  hatred  ^ 
EngWd,  and  tbeir  efforts  to  destroy  that 
hbertv,  incmiapatible  with  the  principles 
^hev  bad  establisbed  on  the  continent,  and 
had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain,  Th^ 
ministers,  in  the  face  of  reason,  comrapp 
sense,  and  all  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
bath  parties,  still  boasted  of  the  good 
understanding  betwixt  thpro;  but  how 
was  it  possible  these  despotic  powers  could 
be  actuated  by  any  aoore  favourable  sen^ 
tiasent  than  contempt  for  a  govemmeni 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  own  feeling, 
was  unable  to  control  the  feelings  of  t^ 
nation}  Far  these  reasonii,  and  from  a 
conviction  af  the  hourly  increasing  danger 
of  tba  country  in  this  oaus^  wh^ch  adir 
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mitted  of  do  compromise,  and  wherein 
the  ministersy  from  whatever  rootlTefl, 
were  aidiog  and  abetting  by  their  con- 
duct the  avowed  object  of  France  and  the 
holy  alliance,  the  honourable  member 
•once  more  ventured  to  address  the  House 
upon  the  subject. 

And  first,  he  must  return  his  sincere 
thanks  to  his  right  hon.  firiend  below  him 
for  his  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman;  for  it  was  the  weight  [of 
his  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  state  of 
Europe,  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers, and  their  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  England,  which  had  encouraged  him 
again  to  stand  up  in  their  defence,  and 
and  would,  he  trusted,  justify  every  sen- 
timent he  might  utter  before  he  resumed 
his  seat.  But,  the  ouestion  of  foreign 
policy  was  so  involvea  in  the  system  of 
the  government  at  home,  tliat  be  must 
necessarily  refer  to  both  in  support  of  his 
argument,  and  would  begin  by  answering 
^n  observatioo  of  the  noble  lord,  who,  in 
the  late  debate  upon  a  partial  question  of 
reform,  had  so  pointedly  alluded  to  the 
case  of  the  city  which  he  (the  hon.  mem* 
ber)  represented,  and  to  whom  he  must 
declare,  that,  for  the  same  reason  which 
had  influenced  his  vote  in  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  voted 
for  the  destruction  of  every  close  and 
rotten  borough  represented  in  that  House. 
For  he  considered  all  half  measures,  whe- 
ther  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy,  not 
oidy  to  be  useless,  but  dangerous  and  de- 
ceitful ;  and  so  far  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who,  as  the  determined 
enemy  to  all  chanse  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, bad  openly  declared  he  would  con- 
tent to  no  compromise  whatever  betwixt 
the  present  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  and  a  complete  and  radical  re- 
form. Upon  this  issue,  the  hon.  member 
said,  he  would  eater  the  lists  with  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  whenever  that  question 
might  be  renewed;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
hoped  that  his  hon.  friends  would  make 
up  their  minds  to  a  measure,  which,  if 
their  own  picture  of  the  danger  of  the 
country  was  true,  was  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evil.  For  what  could  their  elo- 
aoence  avail,  unless  they  would  act  as  well 
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adves  in  impotent  abuse,  insultmg  and 
provoking  those  who  could  not  esll  them 
to  account,  but  might  their  country  ?  Or 
why  turn  Job's  comforters,  and  remind 
the  nation  of  her  danger,  instead  of  set^ 
ting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  help 
her  out  of  it  ?  For  what  prevented  them  t 
What  mfatuation,  what  lethargy  had  seiz- 
ed them^  What  most  stood  in  their  way? 
What  night-mare  sat  upon  their  breasts, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  e£Ports,  pinned 
them  down  ?  For  himself,  he  saw  nothine 
but  the  danger  of  his  country,  and  could 
look  to  nothing  but  the  means  to  save  her. 
In  her  cause  there  was  no  sacrifice  but  he 
would  makOf  no  hazard  but  he  would  en- 
counter; and  all  the  reward  he  sought 
was,  the  glory  of  ber  service.  In  her 
cause,  he  would  say  with  Hotspur-* 
**  By  Heafnen,  methinkB  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  £rom  the  pale-faced  moon; 
Or  dive  hito  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locln. 
But  oQt  upon  this  half-&ced  fellowship  :'* 

For  unless  his  honourable  friends  would 
go  all  lengths,  and  make  all  sacrifices  of 
private  interest  for  the  public  good,  tliere 
was  no  salvation  for  their  country.  <<  Vir- 
tus solanobilitas*'  was  the  motto  of  hisheart, 
and,  he  hoped,  too  deeply  written  down 
to  be  erased  by  any  temptation  which  the 
vanity  of  this  world  could  offer  it;  and  it 
was  there  alone,  and  not  to  the  mottoes  on 
their  shields,  that  true  nobility,  and  a  high- 
minded  aristocracy  would  refer  those  who 
once  looked  up  to  them,  and  who  did  so 
still,  whenever  their  conduct  and  example 
deserved  it. 

The  hon.  member  was  convinced  that 
be  appealed  to  those  who  were  influenc- 
ed by  the  same  feelings  with  himself, 
and  as  individuals  Would  make  those  sa- 
crifices which  they  deprecated  or  de- 
spaired of  as  a  body.  He  was  convinced 
for  instance  that  the  noble  patten  whom 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  represent- 
ed, and  not  the  people,  in  his  late  mouon 
for  reform,  would  readily  sacrifice  his  pri- 
vate  interest  for  the  public  good.  Nor 
did  the  hon.  member  say  it  from  his  per- 
sonal esteem  of  the  individual,  but  be- 
cause the  whole  teoour  of  his  public  and 
private  life  crave  the  assurance.    80,  too. 
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tbove  dl,  that  lodiyidiial  who,  upon  the 
question  of  refomiy  and  all  others  IdtoIt- 
ing  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  coun^ 
try,  had  ever  stood  forward,  whether  in 
or  out  of  that  House,  the  firmest,  warm- 
est,, and  most  consistent  friend,  both  to 
the  Crown  and  people*  But,  to  return  to 
his  noble  friend  ana  others,  who  could  not 
agree  with  them  upon  this  subject  of  re- 
form. What  was  tne  diflerence  of  their 
feeling,  unless  that  thev  were  conscious 
of  their  owQ  worth,  but  had  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  world ;  whilst  the  hon.  member 
and  .his  friends  thought  better  of  mankind, 
and  that  others  might  be  as  honest  as 
Uieqiselves?  For  they  believed  that  God 
had  implanted  tbesame  feelingsinevery  hu- 
man breast,  and  that  education  only  made 
thedirorence.  Not  theeducation  of  colleges 
or  schools,  nor  even  writing  or  reading, 
but  simply  the  education  of  example  and 
eood  government.  They  contended,  that 
Uie  government  of  a  nation  was  like  that 
of  any  smaller  body ;  nor  could  a  better 
parallel  be  found  than  in  his  own  profies- 
aion,    Soppose,  then,  a  nation  ana  a  re- 

Siment,  and  the  moral  character  and  con- 
uct  of  each  to  be  equally  good  and  un- 
exceptionable:  only  put  a  fool  at  the 
head  of  either,  and  it  must  fall  to  pieces. 
Let  the  system  of  each,  be  perfection  it* 
self  <<  of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite;" 
again,  he  would  say,  put  but  a  fool  at  the 
head  of  either,  its  honour,  pride,  feeling, 
name— 

''  Yei^  all  tbat  it  inberit  shall  dissolve. 
And  iUce  the  haseless  &bric  of  a  virion, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

A  knave,  in  such  a  case,  was  infinitely 
preferable ;  for,  without  a  heart,  if  he  had 
judginent,  he  would  learn  that  honesty 
was  the  better  policy,  and  might  at  last 
discover,  that  honour,  chivalry,  and  a 
straight  course  was  the  best  road  to  his 
ambition*  But  a  fool  bad  neither  heart 
nor  head ;  he  neither  saw  nor  felt  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  own  contracted  mind; 
and  with  the  vanity  of  the  knave  without 
his  sense — give  him  only  the  power,  he 
never  failed  to  abuse  it. 

The  hon.  member  hoped  that  in  that 
House  he  had  been  no  egotist;  and  that 
the  silent  votes,  which,  during  sixteen 
years,  he  had  eiven  in  almost  every  in- 
•t^ce  upon  public  questions,  might  pro- 
tect him  from  the  charge,  if  in  support  of 
his  areument  ui>on  this  important  subject 
he  retSnrred  to  his  own  experience  for  the 
fact.  The  case  he  would  quote  was  that 
of  the  regiment  to  which  he  once  belong* 


ed;  and  which  from  the  worst  possible 
state  of  drunkenness  and  neglect  of  duty, 
was,  in  the  course  of  only  a  few  weeks, 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  discipline 
and  good  order.  And,  bow  was  this  effected? 
JSimply  by  justice,  firmness,  humanity  and 
common  sense.  Governed  by  these  prin- 
ciples, this  regiment  (as  stated  in  evidence 
before  a  court)  was  considered  as  a  pat- 
tern to  the  service :  and  so  continued  as 
long  as  such  system  lasted.  But  the  sys- 
tem being  again  changed,  the  same  corps, 
which  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  army, 
became  its  reproach  and  the  object  of  the 
severest  censure  of  its  leader.  And  <o 
it  had  been  with  this  country ;  for  she  was 
once,  in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  the 

greatest  nation  in  the  world;  but,  alas, 
ow  changed !  She  now  stood  degraded 
insulted,  despised  ;  a  bankrupt  in  charac- 
ter and  fortune,  and  what  was  worse,  lost 
even  to  the  sense  of  her  own  dishonour. 
Nor  was  it  his  own  opinion  that  he  urged» 
but  that  of  Europe  and  the  world,  and 
especially  that  government  whose  strength 
and  resources  were  the  main  spring  of 
those  combined  powers,  which*  without  a 
change  of  system,  must  work  the  ruin  of 
the  country.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
policy  and  intentions  of  the  French  ^o* 
vernment,  and  their  opinions  and  criti- 
cisms on  the  speeches  of  n^inisters  upon 
the  Spanish  and  South  American  ques- 
tions, and  it  would  find,  whatever  the  case 
betwixt  the  governments  and  the  people, 
that  betwixt  the  governments  themsefyes 
—viz.,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance on  one  hand,  and  England  on  the 
other — that  England,  neither  in  justice 
honour,  nor  consistency,  had  an  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  on. 

But,  to  return  to  the  present  system* 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  law  of  nature, 
that  all  nations  which  rise  and  flourish, 
must  in  their  turn  decay.  But  the  hon. 
member  contended,  that  nations  might 
always  flourish,  but  for  the  moral  causes 
of  their  ruin :  for  governments  were  moral 
jBtructures,  easily  damaged  or  destroyed; 
but  might  always  be  repaired  or  rebtiilt, 
as  long  as  the  materials  existed.  See 
Spam,  for  instance !  Was  ever  a  noUe 
edifice  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  ?  For  look 
at  what  she  was  and  what  she  is.  But 
still  the  materials  existed ;  for  it  was  the 
same  country  and  the  same  people^nay, 
a  better ;  for  it  had  been  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  people  struffgling 
not  only  against  the  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity ^tbehr  ruleri  but  the  oj^n  hostility 
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tteaebery  on  the  part  of  BA|(lftnd,  wiii<!h 
had  produced  the  present  ebaos  of  horror 
and  confusion  in  that  deTOted  country  t 
for  it  was  base  t^  insult  even  an  eneiny 
when  fliHen^  add  how  omch  more  base, 
not  only  to  betray  a  friend,  but  to  bkekea 
bfs  character^  to  excuse  yout  own  Conduct 
&^not  only  to  tear  hite  frbia  his  country 
friends,  chUdrM^  wife/ and  dl  that  fS  dear 
to  hts  afibctions,  but  even  to  deprive  him 
of  the  duly  consolation  in  bis  nMsfeKime. 
"Who  steals  my  {mrse,  steals  trash ;  tis  some> 

thing,  nothing; 
Twki  nAne,  '^  fail,  and  hasbaeii  slave  t»  tboo^ 

sands 

gut  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
obs  me  of  that  which  not  entires  hhn. 
And  ua^i  me  poor  indeed.'* 

So  the  poor  Spaniard,  after  braveir 
ftghtrng  iti  his  country's  caase,  until  his 
last  hope  forsook  htm,  was  now  called  by 
those  who  prayed  for  his  success  a  coward 
«rid  a  focd.  Nay,  worse — an  idiot:  for 
who  but  idiots,  in  spite  of  all  they  had 
ieen,  and  kas  still  before  their  eyes, 
Could  prefer  absolute  monardiy  and 
Jting  Ferdinand,  to  the  blessing  of  consti- 
tnt^onal  liberty  >  But,  was  ever  assertion 
so  utterly  false  and  unfounded;  so  re* 
totting  against  reason  and  common  sense ; 
lyr  So  foul  a  libel  upon  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Almighty  >  for,  if  true,  it 
at  6WCC  reduced  human  nature  below  the 
ferd  of  the  brute  creation.  And,  who 
was  the  author  of  this  libel  ?  Where  had 
he  formed  Ibis  opinion?  Where  had  he 
Imbibed  his  knowledge  of  mankmd»  and 
of  the  Spanish  character?  In  the  senate, 
jDonventicle,  or  public  feast  ?  In  the  Bible 
society,  or  Caledonian  meeting?  But, 
wherever  it  might  have  beeo«  or  whoever 
he  might  be,  the  hon.  mendber  would 
rejpeat  it  to  be  false,  and  state  the  evidence 
to  prove  it.  Look  at  General  Mina  :  was 
Dot  he  a  Spaniard  ?  Look  srt  his  brave 
army ;  were  not  they  all  Spaniards  ?  And 
Were  there  no  other  Mina's  in  Spain  f 
Were  there  not  thousands  of  his  couotry- 
tnen»  to  whoin  God  had  given  the  same 
bean  and  understanding,  and  who,  in 
Mma's  place,  v^ould  have  ac^ed  as  he  had 
done  throughout  ?  But  they  coQld  not  aft 
be  leaders ;  and  amongst  those  who  had 
been,  what  country  bore  the  bdl  ?  He 
would  answer,  Spahil  For  df  1M  the 
heroes  of  the  preaent  day,  in  his  cpitrion, 
knd  he  bj&liev^d  in  the  eye  df  God,  tfaens 
was  ndt  so  great  and  good  a  man  ais  Mttaa. 
But  be  that  as  it  ittight»  lie  was  aft  least 
an  honest  man ;  anft  c^  dll  otfaett  the  most  ] 
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ccaapatent  to  spade  to  tbe  diaiMter  of 
Ms  nation*    What,  then^  said  Mina,  and 
every  Englishman,  FreiMfainan^  and  ethem 
who  had  been  upon  the  spot^  and  widi 
-wham  the  hon.  member  had  conversed 
open  the  Subject  ?  One  and  all  dedansd, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  pHesthood, 
there  was  not  a  roauy  or  rather  a  amd  in 
Spain,  but  hailed,  not  hated»  the  cooitit«- 
liofK    Mina,  too,  deelaied  (at  the  hen. 
member  had  contended  ),  that  if  ninbtefit 
had  sent  but  half  their  ships  to  Cadi2>  and 
by  repealing  the  foreign  eidiatme&t  bill, 
had  only  tmlocked  tbe  gate  le  let  o«t 
British  hearu  to  the  cause  of  injured 
Spain,  the  tag  of  eonstitutienal  fiberty 
Would  new  have  been  fiyiDg  ^pon  every 
fortress  of  the  kingdem.    'Hiis,  too»  MiMi 
dedared  was  all  they  stood  in  need  ef ; 
for  as  to  sending  troops  to  Spnin,  he  was 
convinced,  with  thehon.  member,  it  W^uld 
have  been  better  for  both  countries  that 
-a  British  soTdler  bad  never  entered  it :  and 
ministers  had  confirmed  this  opinion  bjr 
-dieir  ewn  arguments ;  for  who,  in  a  laie 
debate,  had  reminded  tbe  House  of  fenner 
jealoustes  betwixt  them,  as  a  warning  for 
the  future?   The  proverb   said,  '<llafa 
should  have  good  memories;'*  and  ao 
should  politiciaBS,  who  oould  make  use  of 
the  very  arguments  urged  agninst  theai- 
selves,  when  doing  that  whicih  they  no^ 
pretended  to  be  the  wish  of  their  eppo* 
nents ;  for  when  they  sait  treopt  to  Spain, 
their  opponents  said  to  them,  *<  If  £nglaiid 
were   invaded,   Wonld    BritWi    sc^iera 
stomach   that  Spaniards  sibonM  defend 
ber  ?  Then  why,  in  the  case  of  Spam, 
should  the  proud  Spaniards  be  less  jiealoui 
than  themseWes  ?'*    Su6h  wei^  the  argo^ 
ments  of  cootnmm  sense,  which,  If  ilie 
mroisters  had  then  consulted,  weoKl  hav^ 
saved  Spain  from  France,  and  niilliona 
upon  millions  to  their  own  eovmtry.    80 
much  for  their  judgment  of  the  SpanMi 
character!   and  what  did  thay  say  of 
France  ?  They  prophesied  and  prayed  in 
the  last  seasion,  that  the  folly  ana  madnesa 
of  the  Bourbon  government  ahoukl  reColl 
upon  its  own  head.    But  jf  they  had 
reallly  betieved  and  wiifhed  it,  why  not 
have   made  assurance  donbly  sure   by 
caating  liveir  ttident  and  thunder  (as  th^ 
had  c^ed  them)  hlto  the  scale  of  Spain  ? 
For  the  fkct  was,  they  dared  net,  as  France 
kneir  but  ton  well ;  her  'ininisters  were 
ntkhfSt  the  ttrndmen  nor  fools  they  had 
b€^n  eallM,  nor  like  thase  wodem  M»- 
tihikvels,  Wh6  had  lnh^t«d  the  feeliw  of 
lOfdir  prototype  vrithout  h^  brains.    Thn 
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iPreftAtttiu&terg^  mi  tfie  ooDtrtry,  in  the 
GDbdiicC  of  their  wicked  policy^  to  which 
they  had  been  dmen  by  the  English 
gotermnent  and  the  holy  alliance,  had 
t»ted  throughout  with  ability  and  caution ; 
AeHuR  at  erery  step  the  pulse  of  the 
Brituh  nation,  whilst  her  Own  miaisters 
were  lying  on  their  backs,  bound  hand 
md  foot  For  hoir  stood  the  fact  ?  Had 
43od  Kttened  to  their  prayers  by  delivering 
flpain  firom  her  enemies,  and  their  predict 
tioiis  of  the  downfal  of  the  Bourbons  been 
lyfiUed,  the  same  ruin  must  have  ikllen 
•ern  tbeaM^ves ;  forhow  were  they  to  have 
-contaiettced  another  rerolutionary  war, 
>with  their  recognizances  of  800  millions 
^o  keep  the  peace?  It  wa^  utteHy  im- 
iMMsible.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ? 
'Honest  ministers  would  hare  seen  at  once, 
that  reform  was  the  only  remedy;  but 
those  who  had  looked  only  to  themselyes 
had  sold*  die  reyersion  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country  for  annuities  upon  their  oWn 
•Byes*  For  by  this  last  act  of  their 
wretdied  policy,  they  had  so  strengthened 
aad  secured  the  power*  of  the  French 
government^  that  nothing^  but  reform  or 
rerohition  could  enable  England-  much 
longer  to  defend  herself,  as  ramce*  at  the 
present  moment  wiekled  all  the  force  of 
military  despotism  under  the  mask  of  civil 
liberty.  For  what  with  her  elections, 
eeptennial  parliaments  and  other  imita^ 
tions  of  the  same  precious  systemi  she 
'iiadiust  finished  a  fac  simile  of  the  mock 
English  constitution. 

As  to  England,  the  boo.  member  had 
woly  to  hopO)  that  the  nation,  before  it 
was  too  late,  Would  open  its  eyes  ta  the 
oonduct  of  ministers,  and  the  rcAl  danger 
ef  the  country ;  for  at*  present  he  must 
confess,  that  of  all  the  dupes  upon  earth, 
lie  considered  John  Bull  to  be  the  mat- 
est ;  and  could  find  no  better  parallel  to 
his  character,*  conduct,  and  present  situa^ 
tion^  looking  to  the  state  of  Europe,  than 
that  wUch  be  shoi:dd  conclude  with  sta- 

a.  The  ministers,  as  all  knew,  had  an 
mited  power  over  the  purse  of  the 
people,' bat. not  their  liberty  of  speech. 
At  to  the  firat,  to  do  the  ministers  justioe, 
no  geiUtemen  of  their  yocation  could  be 
moie  active  or  understand  their  business 
better;  'and  if,  in.pidcmg  John  Bull's 
•fodcet,  they  could  only  stop  his  mouth, 
ell  might  go  on  smoothly.  But  here  lay 
the  rub:  for  John  resembled  a  certain 
-eoimal  in  the  act  of  being  killed,  whose 
only  defence  was,  to  set  up  a  cry  wWch 
disturbed  the  whole  neighbouibeod,  whilst 
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all  he  got  for  his^  pains  was  the  hearty 
wish  of  those  within  reach  of  his-  voice* 
that  means  had  been  found  to  stop  it.' 
And  thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Bull ;  for  wbUst 
the  ministers  were  bleeding  him  to  death, 
he,  too,  set  up  a  cry,  which. was  heard 
throughout  Europe,  and  naturally  alarmed 
the  combined  powers ;  who  said  to  the 
English  government,  "  Use  him  as  yoii 
please,  for  that  is  your  aflair ;  but  stop  his 
mouth,  as  that  his  ours ;  and,  unless  yoo 
can  do  this,  by  the  Holy  God  we  must  do 
it  for  you  !*' 

Mr  Dentnan  said,  that  he  had  opposed 
the  Alien  act  ever  since  he  bad  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  in  that  House,  and  the 
present  circumsunces  under  which  it  was 
mtroduced,  as  it  seemed  to  bim^strengthen- 
ed  every  argument  against  it.  He  could 
have  wished  that  his  majesty's  roinistersi 
by  giving  up  at  once'  that  which  they 
confessed  it  would  be  proper  to  give  up 
two  years  hence,  had  spared  to  themselves 
and  the  House  the  trouble  of  a  long  de* 
bate;  The  system  of  long  debates,  how* 
ever,  did  sometimes  extort  from  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  concessions 
which  could  not  be  attained  4n  any  othe^ 
way ;  and  it  was  some  consolation  to  those 
who  had  resisted  the  present  bill  from  its 
first  introduction,  to  discover  that-  there 
no  longer  existed  any  pretence  for  finding 
the  powers  which  it  save  inherent  in  the 
Crown.  He  believed  there  no  longer  was 
any  one  in  the  House  who  could,  oppose 
the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  boo.  and 
learned  solicitor-general,  two  y ears  SffO^-* 
that  Blaokstone  was  wrong,  and  that  Uiere 
existed  no  where  any  authority  whidi 
vested  the  right  of  dealing  with  aliens  sa 
a  circumstance  of  prero|ative  in  the 
Crown ;  and  that  opinion,  if  it  could  need 
corroboration,  would  be  corroborated 
past  all  question  by  the  fact,  that  even  jn 
the  32nd  of  Henry  8th  an  act  of  parlia^ 
ment  had  been  distinctly  passejd  to  deal 
with  the  persons  called  Egyptians^  or 
Gipsies,  who  had  <<  introduced  themselves 
into  the  realm  contrary  to  law,"  by  way 
of  bsnishinent^not  leaving  even  these 
people,  who  were  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  to 
tfaeprerogative  of  the  Croi^n,  but  distinctly 
giving  the  Crown  a  power  by  proclatna<)> 
tion>  to  proceed  against  them.  The  Tight' 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. Peel) -said, 
that  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state 
held  the  power,  by  right,  to  dispose  of 
aliens.  Why,  no  doubt;  and  the  so* 
vereign  authority  of  the  state  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  all  the  subyjects  ofthO 
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%{ffgdorft.  AI)peiMniwe#e)Mbjtetta.tltt 
«dvei^ign  atithbrity  of  the  stitey  and  i^Btm 
-to  be  dealt  #tth,  no  dottbl»  ai  that  antluri^ 
^Cy  ibight  think  bebt ;  but  theb  ikej  Wei^ 
4f>  be  dealt  with  aecoWlkig  to  laws  Mvei^ 
%nd  to  be  fVamed,  and  not  by  pairids  an 
«ct  wbieh  piK  theif  peraeoa  and  mir 
^rbpeHy  at  the  mctey  (Whatever  tMt 
Vnigbt  be)  of  the  three  secretaries  of  atate. 
The  chiate  whidi  bad  bemi  inttfodheed^ 
4fi  the  def#nftil  of  tbli  odioua  meaMite,  in 
fllvMir  of  aliens  who  had  been  mon  than 
seven  years  resident  in  EngliiUid)  fotued 
kto  tmswer  to  the  objebtion  which  hie  and 
"his  friends  took  lo  its  principle.  Tb^ 
loalled  upon  thik  toontry  to  taflbrd  to 
Mcient  and  honounMe  prolectfen  to  aH 
fso  long  as  to  laws  were  fespoeU^d  by 
%heai)  whom  tyrssiniy  ior  poUtfcal  change 
4MMle  exiles  fVom  their  own*  Thcy'saked 
^teotion  fbr  tltfe  Spaniards  and  ttve 
'mapolitans;  for  the  Sardhiians,  and  aM 
wbers  who«e  loi^e  of  liberty  or  tinn  efforts 
to  obtain  It,  had  draihi  or  wete  ItiMly  to 
'dHiw  upon  them  pemeeution.  Those 
^ore  the  persons  who  were  eiVtitled  to 
telaim  tlie  exercise  of  her  ancient  hospital*' 
Ity  from  fingland ;  and  those  were  the 

Cnons  whom  this  Alien  act  was  to  thrcm 
ek  into  the  power  of  thairoppreasors.  It 
<was  impossttrfe^  lookhig  at  this  bllt  with  a 
^ue  regard  lo  the  arbitrarjr  power  which 
It  Was  to  bestow,  not  to  give  some  con- 
sideration lo  the  characters  of  those  in 
irhasb  hands  such  power  was  to  be  piaeed 
i—namely,  the  three  seeretaries ;  or  to  hide 
fnm  thesMebres  another  consideration,  as 
4o  the  possibility  of  their  exercssing  that 
Mwer  Justly  arid  fairly,  or  the  connnary^ 
l^ookiog,  therefore,  as  ther  were  boaad 
to'  do,  to  the  genefal  cmractere  >and 
Wpif^ons  of  those  right  lionottrable  perw 
aotfagesr  he  most  declare,  tt»t  he  couhi 
Hot  witness  their  imreatiture  with  that 
power  without  the  greatest  distrust  and 
Vehictance.  How  feel  otherwise,  in  the 
Ursi^place,  wkh  rasped  to  the  wobleaei- 
tattary  for  the  colonial  depaitment? 
When  he  looked  at  what  had  been  the 
treatment,  by  that  noble  person.  Napo- 
leon, dmpfog  the  last  five  years  of  his 
Hfo— when  he  consid^Bred  what  treatment 
liad  been  shown  to  generals  GbuiKaud 
and  Monthdon,  and  to  Las  Cases,  each 
of  whom  had  not  only  been  driven  awuy 
tm  their  approach  to  our  shorn  under 
circmnstanesaahBMt  revolting-<>4md  when 
there  waa  no  room  left  to  doubt  but  that 
the  nobfe  secretary  still  entertaiiiod  the 
tiewsy  he  saw  erident  leaaons  for 
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uMarustiBgrto  hills  for  Ike 
4fu  power  wWch  rtnght  be' Qae44o  ihm 
^vaatM  abuse  of^he  goaettortiMft,  •aai 
the  gveaiest^zdeases  fn  Regard  totheipi^ 
aervation  of  thosb  WIm  «h^  ka|i|lNi  to 
tocoimetbe  victitesw  ^or  hi  ihe  oasaa  tia 
•which  lie  had  Just  nafoeped,  who  werfetlfe 
bhjebtatoaofer^  Thote  whohadrottowi^ 
td  the  AMPtoaea  ^  Mapdebn  hi  thek 
low«at  dseUbaaionMMie  fewwhoaiigtoatp- 
imie  had  boMI  to  ^is  fole  oveft  da  Ha 
worst  degradatioa«*«liea  who  hdm  4heir 
condhiot  and^Mality  should  ba#e  beah  the 
aih^^rtS  rather  of  a'gitaenoua  hoasarisem- 
xiOR  than  tno  vlttkns  'of  nsiaiaievMd  pasae^ 
tsutiUNi  Thb  trefosal  to  let  theas  hmd 
might  bare  heenpoilic'ando^njiis^fiiN 
h\e;  btst  tiia  wrongs  wlichlJhejraiiAred 
were  not  4imfttfd  to^tfaat ;  Ibeir  pap^is 
wA*e  aelaeu^  Me  gsossaR  aauae  whieD 
could  be  made  of  Ums  polree*  What^if 
tfhhi  should  aver  jbanpep,  uudertlife  |>f  oaeaa 
bill,  to  petaem  aim  ^oammerdal  fank}***- 
und  there  'was  uotluH|g  to  exclude  the 
probabilityvf  the  bmsi  thars  WaaM  be, 
perhaps,  absohita  «aaa  Dsoaght  sipoa  hid^ 
-vlduala,  which tt«ould not  bepreteoded 
that  ahy  power  eetdd  warrant.  Jmd  this 
wiss  the  character  and  tendeb^  of  Ae^ 
Ihnovghouititswliole  period  of  «xistaaea. 
It  went  to  moMpb^  acta,  like  those  of  the 
Aobie  fordbi  bis  tieatment  of  Naptdeon^ 
foWwaws,  which  could  only  be  ahaBaelet»» 
«ed  as  actst>f  oppression  and  abtise,  oon>- 
mitsad  in  tMatiaa  of  the  better  senae  and 
meaning  of  law.  In  the  next  plaee,  what 
tad  th^  to  expect  from  the  right  hoo« 
aeepatary  who  introduced  the  present  biH. 
Wbat  quaRficatioas  could  they  suppoaa* 
-which  woukl:tai8l(e  it  aafote  trust  power 
hi  bis  handsy  trhich  they  must  tdwaya 
reckon  it  dangerous  so  trust  in  the  haada 
-ofanytaan?  it  was  very  true  that  ifae 
tight  hen.  gentleman,  was  known  to  |Hur 
^wnsiderririe  attention  to  the  cases  mhUb 
txane  before  him  from  the  dHfegant  ptt«s 
•of  the  kingdom,  wkh  a  view  to  diastoveriag 
what  couttderatieos  he  could  efehr  to  tlaa 
Crown  in  regard  tothe>mstiffatfe»of  tiM 
jfurions  puni&mesito  aasignedby  thaiawa 
to  the  oftBdara;  but  besa  the  Ilanae 
had  the  whole  aabjoet  hi'view^-theylmsNr 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  eoftsidaraiiew 
which  the  right  boa.  fleodeaMi  had  4^ 
cfler,  and  the  Tiewa  wmchiho  nriust^lM^- 
tafai  upon  ^0  several  cases.  But  thay 
Icnew  nothing  of  the  ooeskleiatioBa  wWeb 
tnightioioeooethe  eKereise<0f -^hi  arbi^ 
trarypevser.  There  was  netlringta  guide 
them,  OKoept  tbM  whMi  M  to  susmcmhi 
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telonp  iiil«9iiMition«  ke  could  •bIjf  lo«k 
t#  tb»  tteper  HI  whioh  Hiis  fowet 


ctrfnwdt-^  tfia  assoBuptMBS  of  r^  upcrn 
wycli.ftiaMdemiuM*  I^  he  saw  tiMH 
itMs  afktck  M  MOwdMig  vbiob  ougln  le 
h%  giton-  8»  wMtar  of  couvte^if  k  were 
aohid  et-if  tbe  miniiter  vboisoiif^t  it  did 
iiollbeK>l4al  it  mt  •  power  of  exorbiliiit 
fMgli*4Mid  importMoe^  ^  poueuion  of 
«M^  he  o«^t  to  wkh  to  avoid-r-4bat 
vntl^  hkn  irould  be  a  good  reeioe  for 
MieWng  titot  the  powder  eould  nol  be 
oiMy  trottfd  to  Ibe  hoede  of  biiB»  wha 
could  ifrtlMi  temper  and  tone  ofatganEieiit 
dMMod  It.  He  f eautnbefod  we%  that 
last  Tear  he  had  laade  thit  vevy  ob^ectien 
to  the  bebttviotir  of  minlitert  epoii  the 
pemig  of  thb  biiU  It  then  had  aapeared 
to  hfcDidMt  thete  was  tea  mooh  levi^  In 
the  mamiev  of  r^uirmff  it ;  that  there  was 
;  of  |hat  proper  feeling  of  fesponii* 


hiU tv  whidi  nuit  bekiag'to.  miaiatera  wjio 
would  prefer  gofeming  by  the  opnatftuo 
tion  aratbeffeDeral  hM^t  of  the  oo^mllnr* 
Am  10  the  rigtit  boo.  geDtleai^n,  wha  hdbd 
tlMi  ohiefoffioemthelbreigi^  deeartadent 
^wtfwilh  evety  ■oaathle  feeling'  of  respect' 
fiw  SbeliberatopimoM  whidi  hehadso 
iioaevrahly  to  tMotelf  iinderiaken  %o 
defeod  sinee  his  aceessioiH  both  in  his 
ooaaiDQiiioations  with^feniigAgeeenaiDenta 
aad  hi  his  deportBient  i»  parliameoil-*^ 
with  eresT  msh  that  the  spf^thon.  geaile- 
■MUishoeld  kMig  eootiMie  in  offiee,  and  at 
any  rate  foitf  as  loog' as  aiiy>  of  his  piesent 
eeltoagqes  ^hopmg  also,  as  ho  did,  that 
the  hteral  Iheliogs  and  opiniops  expres* 
sod  by  Ibe  Hght  hoik  guitlenMBs  would 
asore  andqidre  gidngrouody  and  at  length 
pradoflunalein  the  measwceec^  that  cfdii- 
Bol  of  which  hewasnow  the  brightest  oma^ 
ipentf  btti  withid,  there  heai|^  no  guarantee 
ekhet  for  the  laiquestisnably  lost  exwcise 
d  this  power  during  its  conmuance,  or 
farits  absohite  OKtinoiionend  detemnna^ 
tiea  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  now  pro- 
posed»  he  most  he  attowed  to  say,  thait  he 
saw  notyng  in  the  part  conduct  and  opi« 
ipana  of  that  rif^ht  hen.  gendaman  whieh 
WDuU  nwko  hm  (Mr.  D«)  mote  vsady 
to  trust  bias  with  entvaevdin^  andaihi^ 
lasry  powes^  or  that  would,  on  poeount 
of  his  peosoaoe  in  the  oouncilsef  the  king 
■sake  bias  at  alt  the  leas  aniupus  towith* 
ImM  those  powers  firon  the  goserament. 
ri-^He  would  not  adfari  to  Mm  afiurs  of 
AMht;a  storytee  long^  aiM  sad  and 
disipritob^  tMohed  upon  with  apy  other 
*eiiii8atbantl^se.efgiaafos'  ' 


He  woiddsajr  noASng  now  of  the  unpro* 
yoked  ioYasloo,  nor  of  the  unprincipled 
oriffin  of  the  war,  nor  of  the  ettabli^haient 
of  Sie  principles  at  the  congress  of  Ven»« 
pSy  upon  which  the  authors  of  that  war 
professed  to  have  acted ;  which  princi|94et# 

!i8thjBy  were  hostile  to  the  national -spirit* 
nterestSf  and  constitution  of  Eogtandi 
deaumdedthe  fiimest  oppositien  fttom  the 
ministers  of  £of;Jand  ;  and  yet  thosemi*  ' 
pktess  had  confined  their  share  of;  the 
tiansaetion  to  what  they  caUed  a  neutral 
dedaration^that  they  would  take  no 
part  in  the  quarrel  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Independently  of  these 
considefations,  he  thought  he  saw  in  souie 
recent  transactions  in  which  the  right 
hoi|*  geotleaMW  was  more  inunediately 
cottcaraed,  reasons  for  not  trusting  hiaa 
with  tins  powea  Th^  all  knew. what 
had  been  the  conduct  of theright Inm. 
geatleman  in  the.  cfue  of  Mr.  Btw<- 
ring^  who  was  tekeo.  up  at  Calais  ahd' 
conveyed  toBologne  by  the  officers  oi- 
the  French  goeemm«it,  for  an  aUeged. 
piece  of  misconduct.  The  questbp  put' 
to  the  French  lawyers,  at  the  direction,  of  * 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  was^  what  wouU 
have  beentheconductof  theFreodtgo- 
vemmeottowardsanyofitsown  nibjeeta 
inthebl^eeasei  The  answet^  ginen  was» 
that  Mfc.  Bowring  wouki  lie  treated  in  the 
same  noaoner  as  u  he  had  been  a  native  of 
Franeew  But^  suppose  the  answer  had 
been  the  other  wey-^hat  the  Frendi  |^ 
vemment  could  not  coosid^  Mr*  Bowraig 
who  was  an  Englishman,  in  the  light  m 
ooeemitledto  therightsand  immonitiea 
of  a  F^nch  dtieen,  what  could  the  .right 
hoc.  ipentleman  hare  opposed  to  this  pro« 
position!  Or,  if  he  could  hare  remonstrn* 
ted,  how  eaira  wpuld  it  have  been  to-  ans^ 
wer  him  ?  The  French  goeemment  migha 
hare  said,  M  We,  as  wdl  as  you,  hmr* 
rights  of  our  own  to  defimd,  and  wm 
do  not  choose,  to  be  without  that|wsaaa 
which  you  assume  in  your  Alien  bill,  oC 
deaUug  with  fbseigna*s  in  a  nMUnet  difa»« 
ent  from  saWects  of  the  French  gcWenat 
ment«  As  If r.  Bowring  is  a  teeigaeai 
you  can  have  no  right  to  demand  what 
would  beoiir  tsea^inenSof  a  aufaj^^A 
fondiag  in  the  same  manner,  because  wia 
have  aright  tadeal  with  him  saqMaaHly»H 
Another  shbjact  of  distrust  as  to  the  pos« 
semion  of  thi|  power  famished. by  lheroi>f 
duct  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  was  to 
belbund  in  ^lieoaae  of  his  gaUant  firioiid, 
the  member  for  Southwark.  He  wMld, 
bew«ireV|  tell  tfaedght  bon.  nentlemaui  in 
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paniog,  that'of  ali  the  liberal  views  and 
enlightened  seDtiments  which  he  had  yet 
avowed,  there  was  none  which  had  made 
hiiQ'  80  entirely  popular  throughout  the 
land  as  the  treatment  ofhis  gallant  friend 
in  the  language  which  he  had  uttered  with- 
in  those  walls,  so  honourable  to  the  object 
to  which  he  applied  it— so  much  more 
boaouraUe  to  himself.    He  trusted  that 
the  members  of  the  holy  alliance  would 
extraot  a  lesson  from  k,  whioh  would  be 
uaeful  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the 
mtions  of  Europe,  when  they  saw,  t^at 
by  stripping  him  of  those  honours  with 
which  thcnr  had  once  eagerly  loaded  him, 
tbey  could  not  strip  him  of  any  part  of 
that  regard  which  was  felt  for  him  by  the 
people  of  Eaghmd*   He  thanked  the  right 
mm.  gjmtknian  for  so  timely  a  censure,  so 
just  and  severe  a  rebuke  of  those  wretch- 
ed, base^  and  groveling  assailants,  who 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  his  gallant  friend 
utith  every  weapon  which  meanness  And 
malice  could  supply,  because  they  thought 
that,  as  ha  was  already  beaten  down  by 
pow^r,  he  must  continue  prostrate  on  tbe 
earths    Still  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  with  every  proper  feeling  of 
respect  and  attachment  to  him  on  account 
of  his  sentiments  and  professioDS,  had  not 
been  such  as  he  ought  to  have  pursued 
towards  one  situated  as  his  gallant  friend 
then  was.     He  had  learned  with  astonish* 
meat,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
ooofessed  that,  at  the  departure  ofhis  gaU 
last  friend  for  Spain,  he  had  given  inform- 
ation  of  it  to  the  French    government, 
fuad  that  no  explanation  had  been  deman-* 
ded  of  him  in  consequence  of  that  commu- 
iMcatioB.    But  surely  this  waa  a  strange 
w«y  of  proceeding.    The  right  boo.  gen- 
lleman  might  have  safely   stayed    until 
ike^te  had  been  a  crime  committed— until 
k  bad  beeii  charged  and  proved,  and  urged 
m  mattec  of  complaint  oy  the  French  ^o- 
'varoment.    There  waa  one  position  which 
the  right  hon.  geatlenum  might,  in  any 
^ase,  have  taken  up,  ifthecourt  of  France 
bad  dared  to  call  in  question  the  conduct 
^  Eoglish  subjects  assisting  the  Spaniards 
in  the  war;  and  that  would  have  been,  to 
liaire  put  the  onus  of  proting  the  fact  en- 
tirely on  the  French  goveromentt  Instead 
^f  wbiob,  the  riajtA  hop.  gentleman  had 
bespoken  the  clemency   of  the  French 
^ovetmn^t,  in  case   lus  gallant   friend 
should  fall  into  their  hands,  because  ieiocor* 
ding  to  some  notions  which  were  to  be 
4band    ia   Cirotius  or    Vattel,  it  would 
Uppear  th^i^e  crime ^was  act  of ^ao  guilty 
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a  nature,  ^as  to  the  subjects  of  a  naotad 
power  assisting  either  of  the  bdligereiita 
in  a  war.  Surely  this  was  a  hist  which 
might  have  been  spared  I  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  right  hon,  geotlefMB  had  in* 
trodttced  into  hiscooununication  oneof  the 
strangest  pieces  of  frankness  ever  known 
to  have  taken  place  between  two  govenu  . 
moots.  What  bad  Franoe  to  &  with 
Vattel,  or  Grotius,  or  the  law  of  natiooa? 
If  they  bad  entertained  the  least  regard 
for  the  rights  which  the  writings  of  those 
jurists  went  to  inculcate^  they  would 
never haveentered  Spain  as  they  bad  doncw 
under  the  pretence  that  she  fam  viol^«d 
the  anti^monarcbioal  principles,  to  which 
the  members  of  tl»  holy  alliance  wave 
pledged— they  would  never  have  invaded 
Spain  as  they  had  done,  und^  the  moaft 
basoy  hypocritioal,  and  atrociouriy  &lse: 
pretences.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the. 
politeness  of  the  right  boo*  gentleman 
might  have  been  spared*  and  that  the 
French  government  was  by  no  means  d#« 
serving  of  it.  He  knew  it  was  thought  in- 
correct to  express  himself  with  this  degree, 
of  freedom  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign, 
governments.  Iiectures  had  been  read  of 
late  to  some  of  his  honoured  friends  upon 
diplomatic  etiquette,  and  political  deco*. 
rum  in  debate.  If  it  were  only  to  speak 
of  those  foreign  powers  as  of  kings  and 
emperors  ruling  within  their  own  states,, 
and  admioisteriog  the  affiiirs  of  their  own 
governments,  he  would  be  the  last  man  ta 
countenance,  or  in  any  way  pander  to  the 
base  and  vulgar  spirit  of  detraction,  whicb 
was  only  opposed  to  those  of  high  station, 
on  account  of  the  advantages  to  be  de^ 
rived  from  it.  But,  it  was  a  question  of 
interference  witl\  other  states*— with  the 
rights  of  all  other  people,  as  well  as  thosa 
of  their  own  states:  and  this  was  the  onlyt 
place  where  the  conduct  of  those  prinoea 
could  be  called  in  question.  This  was  aU 
most  the  only  assembly  in  which  the  ag-< 
gressions,  uid  bloodshed,  and  videnoe, 
and  ioiustice  of  the  invaders  of  Spain 
could  be  safely  denounced.  And  now 
could  mankind  be  the  better,  supposing 
those  who  objected  to  the  atrictuDes  of 
the  British  parliament  could  suceeed  in 
silencing  them  i  It  was  a  beautiful  and 
a  just  remark,  which  Mr,  Fox  had  made 
in  bis  historv,  whan  ol»ecting  to  tbe^  in* 

Kice  of  Hume  in  violating  the  spirit  of 
ory  by  qualifying  the  vioea  of  prineas^ 
by  softening  tb^  colour  of.tbeir  abustt 
aim  oppresnons,  and  setting  up  apokigeti^ 
calanHl6ophiatifiiiJ«ngl^gai^de63>o•  oC 
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«M  ttrinoi  ia  pMiodv,   that  iM  was 
tbsceby  nmaiibg  almott  the  ooly  dieck 
wbieh  mftnkkid  could  poatets  upon  the 
conduct  of  despots;  for  sorereigusy  de« 
sirous  of  eUading  well  with  posierUy, 
would  do  flinch  in  the  way  of  thwattiug 
Ibeir  #wb  iaclioationa»  to  secure  some 
portiou  of  that  distinctioa— 4Ui  ambition 
which  could.Dot  be  hoMd  firom  them,  if 
^nce  th^  were  taa^  to  expect  that 
Ijheir  faults  would  be  yamisbed. over,  and 
thai  their  crimes  would  go  down  to  re* 
mote  ages  with  n  gloss  upon  them,  which 
would  preserve  their  memorias  from  dia^ 
tionoiar*       For  the  intesests  of  truth* 
therefore,  they  shoqld  not^abate  the  force 
of  tlwir  eatpcesaiens ;  .especially  as  they 
iM^feei  certain,  that  the  Uouseof  Com* 
moos  was  the  only  assembly  in  which  the 
truth  ceuld  be  openly  and  safely 4edared« 
'—One  argument  for  the  bill  was,  that  it 
would  expim  in  two  years ;  and,  if  that 
argument  rested  on  prmciple,  he  did  n  ot 
aee  why  .they  jhould  JEoep  it  alive  so 
long.    This  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
atiaageat  reason  of  all  for  ttscontmuance. 
.What  was  there  in  the  principle,  which 
was  not  as  dnectionaUe  now,  as  it  could 
lie  then?     Why^  in  short,  should  the 
^OYemment  want  a  power  to  deal  with 
aliens  otherwise  than  with  native  subjects? 
.And)   if   rights  there  really  were,   by 
which  foreign  governments  could  call  for 
inter&rence  as  to  Uie  treatment  of  aliens 
resident,  and  i^  as  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence, our  own  government  must  have 
a  corresponding  power,   why  was   this 
power  not  to  be  defined  by  law  as  well  as 
the  other  powers  of  the  state?     Why 
should  the  esuent  and  exercise  of  it  be 
lefk  ip  thei>reast  of  the  executive  govern* 
ment,  contrary  to  the  appropriation  of  all 
other  powers  i'^A*  to  the  tnree  secreta- 
ries of  state,  there  was  nothing  in  their 
opinions  of  foceign  aQum  to  prove  them 
partkuUirly  trust^wortlnr,  as  to  the  pos- 
aessioa  of  this  power ;  though  it  had  been 
.put  forward,  as  if  it  were  not  the  princi- 
ple but  the  persons  who  were  to  have  the 
use  of  it,  which  the  House  had  to  con* 
»ider,  ami  as  if.  they  thenadves  were  not 
so  much  at  variance  as  to  oMke  it  imjpos- 
.sibletosqrto  which  side  their  opinions 
would  indine  upon  any  given  subject* 
The  right  ban*  secretary   for  hoasa  af- 
ftiia,  for  example,  thoi^ht  that  the  ag- 
gressiouitf  Austria  was  a  justifiable  pro- 
ceeding.   That,  he  b^evad,  was  not  the 
apmioa  of  either  of  the  other  iwo  secre< 
Bat,  the  mischief  of  it  wtt,  that 
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this  variance  of  f^aiaa  iMuU  dc  nolhiag 
far   the  liberal  part  'of  the  argument.' 
Each  of  them  might,  perhaps,, choose  a: 
difereat  class  of  subjects. for  the  openr* 
ttoo  of  this  law ;  and  thus  the  poor  aliens 
might  find  themselves  m  the  condition  #f 
the  man  with  two  wives,  whose  iiead  «aa 
party-tcoloured— one  pulling  out.  all  the 
white  hairs,  and  the  other  all  the  blacb, 
until  he  was  left  with  a  bare    scalp.rf» 
Upon  another  part  of  the  subject,  ha 
oould  not  hinder  himself  from  venturing 
a  remark  or  two»  as  to  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced  respecting  the  opinion  of  Mu  Set* 
jeaat  Hill,  with  which  it  was  asserted 
that  Mr.  Piu  found  himself  sipported,  on 
introducing  this  bill  6a  ihe  first  Un 
Since  the  discussion  a  few  n^ts  ago  M' 
learned  firiead  of  his  iiad,  by  mdeiatiga*^ 
bla  research,    lecovered    that  .opinion, 
from  aaMUff  the  papem  of  tiiat  eminent 
lawyer,  and  though  it  had  been  assartedy 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  omnion  waa 
infiivour  of  the  powers  ^ven  by  the  bill,  the 
foot  was  otherwise.-— There  was  another 
consideration  beloagiag  to  this  subjeat^ 
which  did  not  attract  sufficient  attenttonv 
Mr.  Serjeant  Hill,  though  admitted  ta 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  cf 
his  time,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  ig-* 
norant  on  worldly  amirs.    He  did  not, 
however,  show  himself  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  a  majority  in  that 
House,  though  he  never  had  a  seat  in  it^ 
The  Alien  bill  was  not  the  onljr  subject 
upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  found  it  conve« 
nient  to  consult  him.    His  opinion  had 
been  asked  by  the  same  minister  upon  a 
doubtful  legal  point  in  the  regency  bilk 
The  answer  of  seijeant  Hill  had  been 
toleiably  well  preserved;  the  legal  point 
was  now  not  known.    It  was  r^porteo  that 
the   following  conversation   took   place 
between  Mr.  Pitt's    agent  and  seijeaat 
Hill:-^««PrayisMr.  Pitt  tolerably  snra 
of  a  majority  voting  for  thk  bill  in  the 
House.of  Lords  ?''    Answer.—"  He  haa 
pretty  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  Is 
there  sure  of  a  majority.*'    Question.— 
**  And  has  he  as  good  reason  to  expect  a 
majority  in  his  favour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  T      A^swer^-*'*  He   has*  na 
doubt  whatever  of  a  majority   in    the 
lower  House.*'  «' Then  what  can  it  signify 
to  yon  how  the  law  stands,  seebg  that  the 
majority  will  be  with  you,  propose  whaU 
ever  yen  will  ?'*     So  that  the  teamed  seiv 
j^ntknew  pretty  well  of  what  materials 
that  House  was  composed,  without  baring 
-ai^jiedlhe  lionopr  of  a aaat  In  it«-wiii^ 
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arithmatity ,  by  detlaring  that  a  piacd  of 
paper  worth  I6i.  was  a^uaUj  worth  90iu, 
ma  imoMcUatdy  af terwardt  pawed  another 
law  to  punish  thoie  who  inefused  to  ao- 
knowledpe  that  it  wee  worth  aO«.  Nor 
w«a  the  leamed  leijeanta  a»mber  of  thai 
pttUament  #bich^  when  odJed  upon  to 
inquire  into  the  cosduot  of  the  war» 
'votedi  without  iaveetigatton  of  facts  and 
csroaaiatanoes^  wtthont  reference  lowit^ 
nees  ^>r  testimony  of  any  Idnd^  that  the 
oonduct  of  wtoisters  in  proseoutin(^  the 
war  deeerved  the  approhation  ot  the 
Crown  and  the  pariiaaient,  and  the  eoofi- 
denoe  and  gratitude  of  the  country.  No 
wonder  tiiet  the  oensonens,  and  that  per* 
Men  ci  the  pf  onle  who  were  suspieieaslT 
incUuedy  sheula,  after  tranaactiene  sueh 
as  these»  be  too  ape  t^qoasider  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  6  fanqMil 
efnaoMnt**^  soit  of.  useftd  tail  te  the 
high-flying  kite  of  prerogative  I  They  were 
constantly  told  of  the  daogesa  of  iiMiava- 
tifls^-<«f  theeseeHenoe  of  that  which  had 
existed  lor  so  long  a  period-«'of  the  perile 
eC  alteration*  Upon  this  principle,  eiFery 
thing  waa  found  defmsible.  The  usury 
l^s  were  net  tebe  altered,  because  tl4 
gauntry  had  flourished  and  grown  up  to  a 
atateof  unpareUaled  prosperity  underdiem. 
The  game  lawa  mast  not  be  touched,  be^ 
cause  th^  toe  hadcontributed  towards  the 
fioiqierity  of  the  country.  The  poer*laiiw 
weee  by  no  means  te  be  altered.  «« What.  1 
take  away  the  comfisrU  of  the  poor?" 
£f  en  the  abolition  of  that  inCameos  tni£p 
60  in  humim  fleshy,  the  slare  trade,  had 
been  resisted  on  the  ground  of  settled  laws, 
under  which  the  ooMOtry  had  risen  to  the 
highest  elation  of  political  gloty  and  com* 
iieraial  mreataess.  The  argument  was,  to 
m^  the  least  of  it,  as  applicable  to  the 
ftaaciplb  of  this  bill,  which  was  etrange 
#nibe  practice  of  the  ooostitutien.  He 
MtiU  net  bna/t  recal  to  their  minds  the 
irords  of  an  eloquent  person,  who,  though 
he  wasinbistiaie^ffreacest  of  all  rene- 
gades from  the  princifues  of  his  early  liife,: 
was  i^lad  te  teek  shelter  from  the  storm  of 
fielitiGal  adfOTNty  which  bufietted-him  to- 
wards the.  dose  of  his  oaveerw  Lord 
^tm&ad»  enindiagthat  he  was»  in  his 
liim»  to  beeome  the  victimof  theae  fdelsl 


tar  pttedples  from  wUahhis  lifc^haAbees 
afcetfinuedderiatssn.  «« We  have.  Ueed^ 
my  lonb,  happilv  to  oursehes  at  beasei 
we  have  kved  gloriously  abroad  ta  the 
workl^  let  us  be  eentent  with  iHiat  o«v 
fathera  have  left  us:  let  not  oar  ambi* 
ti<m  carry  us  te  be  mere  learned  than 
they  were»  kt  these  UUling  and  destruo* 
tive  arSB.  Great  wisdom  it  wilt  be  in 
your  lordships^  and  jast  proviijbttoe,  Ibt 
yourselves,  lor  your  posteritiesv  for-  the 
vdiole-  kingdom,  to  cast  ftom  you^  hite 
the  fire,  these  bloody  and  mysterious  vo» 
kmet  of  atbiteary  and  oenstructif!&  treai- 
sons,  as  the  pshaltnr&Chrletians  did  their 
books  of  eiHMia  arls^  and  betake  yeuis 
sehree  to  the  phun  letter  of  the  itatnte^ 
which  telis  ybu  where  the  crime  k^  and 
pohits  ont  to  you  the  path  by  vvMeh  you 
mayaveidit."  8e  we«4d  he  new  say  of 
the  AhenbilL  Thatwiibeutwhiehtheceun* 
trv  had  dene  ftmi  1608  down  to  the  tkno 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  dene  miUfyt  uould  net  he 
ahselutely  n^eeesary  to  presei^e  (he  stale 
new. 

He  thooght  that  the  hill  mast  iespoee 
difionltiea  on  the  government  iM)f. 
Soppoee  the  Rusehm  minister  were  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
certain  subjecta  of  t^e  Autecaat  of  all  die 
Russias  were  plotting  and  carrying  into 
tSoct  designs  against  the  go^rnment  of 
Russia,  ami  was  to  require  them  to  be 
sent  away  accordinglyi  If  there  were  no 
Alien  bill,  the  answer  to  eueh  a  prepeeal 
would  be  clear— ^«  We  do  not  pomess  the 
power ;  you  must  firet  show  that  these 
people  are  offiMidinff  against  our  tews/^ 
But,  while  the  Ahen  bill  existed,  the 
daun  of  the  Russian  minister'  would  be 
reae<mable  and  jnat.  He  mi|^t  say,  after 
producing  the  asost  unqneatienaUe  proolh 
of  the  truth  of  his  etatensent-^  Far  what 
pur||eee  have  yon  the  power  of  the  AUen 
oili.in  your  hands,  if  yon  cannot  ap|rfy 
it  an  Ibis  case  V*  tie  jai^i  even  go 
ftirther  than  thie.  The  Hassian  minieter 
would  be  at  liberty,  aceoipdiog  to  reason 
and  justice,  to  witbhohl  the  proofs  if  dMy 
were  demanded,  and  oeH»|Hfance  could 
not  in  reason  he  refused;  beenu— the  aet 
wap  good  Dor  nothing  whatever,  if  it  eouM 
not  lOlew  ministers  to  aecommadale  thna 
&r  those  Mvefwmenle  which  were  kh 
alliaaee  wisn  ofr  emu    Sa<aly  thia  was  n 
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Mdi»  dMH^ouriMd  WnKl»  ike  RaMk 
laiglil  find  k  ■>Mit>ry  to  oftr  Ibw 
>BMdialioiw  Hi^ wouM  kaarllui  QoriU 
<tf  k  Ami  Mtb  iMkb -ABd  dMMi  ihc/ woiild» 
in  aU  |NNibdnliqF»  adfiit  «be  Bntuti  |p. 
YinHMBt^  <«01%yoahidbft^l^vo^ 
1^*^41  k-op|Tiiematl»  m  obiriMileJM»> 

!•  ke4M  duMUMr^f  «ii7«MuifrbD  bo- 
om oInknmw  to^MiMrjfQm»)^**hi 
bim  go>  h#'U  only  omno  yoo  trouUoi 
wmd  Urn  to  Roirim  omI  be  rid  of  him  i 
A  nteal  «qr  revoke  we  ia  imt  ;  4Hid 


i  tbadk  nf  7#iir  600  niUioiM  of  debt— 
r  Hoeie  <i^  Oommoni  woo't  •opporl 
yeo  in  any  more  war  cKpeeees.''  Were 
the  geeeneneot  iobe  io  phcedft  end  vere 
France  ee  to  nediete,  and  it  eeme  to  the 
^aeilMn  of  fibel  (teieo  abMld  bo  »ade 
between  irarm  tbeeaehaad#  and  bate- 
sett  on  the  other?  he  tnutedtbal  4hMa 
woald  be  no  heriUfien  boHfoea  those 
alMrnalivef.  Bil»  mr  wot  en  evU  to  be 
deplored ;  and  the  best  wajr  to 'avoid  it 
was  not  to  preserve  in  existence  those 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which  could  only 
oomproiiiise  on^  etiety* 

HishonoiMblefiriends  had  beObisinited 
ei  to  their  views  and  motives  kk  their 
Opposition  «o  this  bilL  For  his  own  part» 
he  totitd  conscientiously  say,  that  he  had 
nothing  at  heert  in  it  but  the  honour  and 
interests  of 'En(^and«  It  appeared  to  hinii 
that  tho  was  a  power  which  it  was  not 
necessaty  for  tbe  government  to  possess, 
which  it  had  net  Intherto  possessed*  from 
the  very  want  of  which  the  ^wnntry  Isid 
grown  and  flourished  beyond  aoy  other ; 
a  power  which  no  great  statesman  -  wonld 
ever  with  to  have,  but  wooldbe  rather 
glad  to  get  rid  o^  not  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  but  as  soon  as  tbe  House 
of  Commons  wodd  allow  him  to  depose 
it,  as  a  wei|^  ef  grievous  and  inooiive« 
nient  rssponubflity. 

But,  iteecaaod  that  the  Irill  was  not  to 
have  been  tenewed,  even  br  two  years, 
fttad  it  not  been  for  a  iplot  whkh  tras 
discovered  Jast  a  fbrtnight  before  it  was 
abeot  to  expire.  Whatamosiaeasonablo 
and  oppmtmie  plot  I  It  WNiald  de%ht 
Un  to  be  let  Into  tbe  whole  of  tbe  eeopets 


nsent 


nmtoriesofit.    Wbat'didtbepavlia- 
It  know  about  Hi    Tbeee plats  wove 


brmigbt  to  l%ht  with  sunrismg 
nience ;  but  then  they  had  generally 
tended  to  inJilM  tbe  piiblio  libeitini^to 
the  sospendhie  o£  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
•fld  (dnoiog  ais  endfM^senal  freedom  at 
tka  dispesd  of  imidsMi.     fieeUtrt  to 


mi.tm.        tan 

vfothet  wm  omdo  of  thoit 
plots,  nod  the  meiipures  wl]|ic|i  foUpwod 
jofm  them,  was  enoc^  to  destroy  aV 
belief  in  tbem«  Oaemi^taimoatimi^in^ 
for  iasTanois  that  tlia  iaveatpc  of  this  liist 
{let  waf  some  miserable  tool  of  the 
Fianeh  polios  sobm)  needji  mempenaxy 
mnluSkf  who  had  been  iyred  to  invent  tbe 
erioie  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  haw 
himself  accused,  in  order  to  the  passing 
/pf  this  act  tmte  mom.  This  method  ef 
leading  the  country  on  byplot%  at  one 
time  to  the  detnmept  of  nalsves.  in  the 
juspei^Hon  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  a<^  e^ 
another  to  the  ii^urv  of  feieis^Mes  undsr 
the  AHen  bill,  made  the  two  right  hoiw 
eecretaries  for  home  aad  fon^aa  aflUdi 
40019  very  like  the  two  Jcmgs  of  ttreatford^ 
who  were  desocibed  in  the  ph^  as  assellt 
il«  at  the  same  nosegay*  At  last,  tbe 
parliament  would  believo  nothing  aboat 
plotSi^-^astbe  covntrv  did  already*-exoept 
that  they  were  plausible  pretexts  for 
passieg  measuies  whioh  no  asinister  would 
veotuie  unon  wiihoiit  one.  Not  that  hn 
believed  that  mmisteie  went  the  leMithe 
of  beseness  and  iniquity^  or  that  mgr 
ooontenanced  them,  to  the  dMnree  pmei- 
tised  by  their  own  ageots*  It  was  im^ 
possible  to  believe^  for  exaoKde,  that  lord 
Sidmouth  had  commissioaed  Oliver  to^ 
into  the  northern  countieSi  and  foaient 
disturbanoei^  of  which  no  part  exitted 
before,  iust  a  week  befone  the  suspension 
of  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  Act  waa  to  expirob. 
He  was  convinced,  however,  that  this  biU 
was  not  the  best  method  of  govemiog  the 
ommtnr,  in  regerd  to  those  ol^oets  whiob 
it  professed  to  comprise.  If  the  power 
itself  were  aecesssry  to  the  eerrying  «n 
of  thagovernment,  it  oegbt,  m  thp  conreo 
of  the  eight  years  during  which  the  bill 
had  been  in  operation,  to  have  been 
moulded  into  a  more  oonstkutional  sbepe. 
It  was  said,  that  it  was  not  much  for  them 
to  wait  a  year  for  the  expiration  of  this 
bill :  but,  if  this  was  all  that  oeuld  be 
urged,  it  was  not  much  for  government  to 
give  lip  the  bill  a  year  before  the  time  in 
.iHiich,  on  account  of  the  worthleasness 
jo(  its  principle,  they  were  induced  to  let 
it  ei|Mre.  He  would,  therefore,  support 
the  amendment  for  reading  ^  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months*  Ine  right  hon. 
jgentlsmen  bed  advised  bis  noble  friend 
(lofd  AlCborp)  to  try  his  hand  at  an  alien 
bill  with  less  objecuonable  modifications 
than  this.  But* .  why  should  bis  noble 
.firiaadbe  oalled  on  to  do  the  work  of 
gpvemment  i    A$  well  m%bt  his  neUe 
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310]  HOUSE  OF  eoimiOMSt 

MHid  MTf  wftb  refpect  to  tKe  CovmKj^ 
courts  bifl»  tbftt  hie  wodd  letre  the  otH 
irtiere  it  Wildly  and  each  mao  thoold  be' 
^oired  still  to  grasp  what  he  could  of  his 
neiffhboQr^s  goods  withoot  ftar  of  benig 
made  respdosible  to  equal  laws.  It  was 
tbo  advantage  of  a  constitntiomd  system 
Hif  govemnienty  that  the  measures  were 
suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
That  wooM  be  the  ambition  of  a  constitu* 
tional  admmistrationi  who  ought  nerel*  to 
hate-  recourse  to  these  clumsy  expedients, 
nor  sttbfeci  themselves  to  the  accosalioni 
that,  whfle  obserrant  of  the  lesser  attri* 
botes,  they  were  forgetful  of  the  great 
ihings  of  the  law,  mercy  and  judgment. 
He  eould  not  give  his  sanction  to  a  bill 
which  interfere  with  the  security,  the 
■freedom,  and  the  happines#of  foreigners 
'Who  came  to  this  country,  trusting  to  its 
hospitality,  anid  not  apprehending  that  they 
would  be  made  the  victims  of  arbitrary 
l^wer. 

Lord  John  RuaM  said,  thtt  no  man 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  government 
should  be  exposed  to  the  demands  from 
^foreign  powers  to  which  this  bill  subiected 
them.  The  ground  of  a  supposed  coo«- 
apiracy,  against  a  foreign  state,  was  a 
MHaey  ih  terms.  In  a  conspiracy  there 
vnist  lie  not  only  actors,  but  a  sul^ect  to 
^ict  against.  In  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
in  England  against  a  foreign  state,  there 
was  only  one  of  those  ingredients*  The 
•conspirators,  while  they  observed  the  laws 
^the  country,  transacted  nothing;  it  was 
oidy  conversation — it  was  the  shadow  of 
a  conspiracy,  without  the  substance.  Go* 
vemment  could  have  no  right  to  inquire 
hMo  a  conversation  between  tMorticular 
persons,  merely  because  they  happened 
to  bear  a  particular  national  character. 
If  so,  what  conversation  would  be  safe  ? 
'Every  man  might  be  made  responsible,  in 
f  lirn,  to  some  aggrieved  foreign  govern- 
misnt*  If  a  man  were  to  speak  ill  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  POpe,  he  would  be 
objected  against  by  a  gOTcmment  which 
nuiintaiDed  the  Pope's  supremacy.  Go^ 
yemment  could  have  no  Other  fair  method 
of  treating  aliens  than  by  the  laws  which 
subjected  its  own  people.  Foreigners 
must  have  the  same  liberty  of  speech  as 
natives.  It  was  only  acts  of  hostility 
against  a  foreign  government  which  codd 
be  properly  resented— such  as  the  march* 
ing  of  troops  against  tbem^  and  the 
preparing  of  armaments.  This  might  and 
did  happen  in  the  bvasion  of  Spain.  But, 
it  coma  never  be  charged  against  any 


(^  rMdihg  fai  Bnglafid;  tHei^  could 
be  no  lei^ing  of  troops  or  preparation  of 
arms^fli^acMt  bringhig  tfarm  to  the  open 
portb  of  die  kingdom ;  and  then,  mdeed^ 
attl  no(  before,  the  responsibility  of  this 
govemmeiit^  to  others  at  peace  mA  it; 
would  commenccf*  80  fhr  there  was  ground 
for  just  and  reasonable  nrecaotion  ;  but 
tiertainly  none  was  needed  as  to  foreigners 
residing  in  the  interiof  of  the  country; 
such  foreigners  could  only  be  bound  hf 
the  laws  which  bound  the  natives.  He 
rose  merely  to  escprass  his  hope,  that  as 
this  bill  was  not  needed  for  Uie  good 
g^ovemment  of  the  country,  it  was  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  have  an  opportunity, 
of  addressing  the  House  upon  tae  subject^ 
convinced  as  he  was,  that  after  the  expi* 
ration  of  it,  they  would  look  back  to  it  aa 
ameasure  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
sanctidned. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  third  read^* 
iog  93 ;  For  the  amendment  43 ;  Ma*^ 
jority  50. 

Lilt  of  the  Minority. 

Abercromby,  bon.  J.     Leader,  W.  L. 

AUan^  J.  H.  Lennaid,  T.  B. 

Althorpe,  iriic  Leyces^r,  E.       , 

Baillie,  col.  J.  Mabeily,  W.  L. 

Baring,  sir  f.  Mackintosh,  sir  X« 

BenyoD,  B.  Martih,  John 

Be'mal,  R.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Calcraft,  J.  H.  Moore,  P. 

CtlTert,  C.  Norraanby,  ?isc: 

Cahrert,  N.  Nuceat,  lo(d 

Carter,  John  Pauaer,  col. 

Cltftofi,  Tissoont.  Pelham,  J.  C. 

Curwen,  J.  Philips,  .G.,    ^ 

DaTies,  T.  Rice,  T.  & 

Ebrington,  ?isc.  Rickford,  W. 

Erans,  W.  Smith,  W. 

Ferffusson,  sirR.  Stanley,  hon.  E.  C«.  ' 

GadLcll,  B.  Warre,  J. 

Grattan,J.  WiUian»,W. 

GoidoB,  R.  Wytmore,  W.  W. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C.  TeUen. 

Hume,  J.  Benman,  T. 

Kemp)  T. .  Raatsll,,lo^  J., . 

Mr.  Doifium  then  proposed  asan  amende 
ment  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  that  the 
words  **  two  years"  ahould  be  stfuck^out^ 
and  the  words  **  one  year^'  inserted  in 
their  stead.  The  House  divided  on  th^ 
questkm^<<  that  the  words  proposed  to- 
be^  struck  oat  sund  part  of  the  bill:*'  the 
numbers  were,  Ayes  111 ;  Noes47;Ma* 
jority  64. 

The  bill  was  then  ptMsed. 

BuuDiKO  OF  New  Ch0iicr<8.]  On 
the  n^otion  of  tbeOhancellor  of  the  Rs^ 
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thMiier^  the  order  of  the  day  for  briofkig' 
«p  Uie  re^t  of  the  oomiDittoe  of  •appty 
on  the  sHmt  for  buildiog  new  churohe* 
wa»  reed.  Go  the  question^  **  that  the 
report  be  now  received*'* 

Mr*  tkme  aaid*  he  could  not  allow  the 
vejpontofoe  brought  up*  bebg/as  he  wet, 
•0  little  eatisfibd  with  the  reasons  which 
bid  been  given  in  the  cooiinittee  in  sup- 
port of  Uk  grant.  He  had  already  stated 
Ml  opinion,  thai  the  money  ahould  not  be 
Yotedt  And  after  the  length  at  which  he 
had  explained  the  gvonnda  of  that  OMiiioa» 
he  fek  it  only  necetaary  to  any  that  he 
ahoiild  new  oppote  the  notioo.  Firatf 
bocauae  it  was  adooitled  bjit  mioiftera 
theoaelyesy  that  the  nooey  would  not  be 
warned  for  three  years  to  come.  There 
had  been  no  instance^  he  betiovod»  in 
which  the  House  had  granted  OMNieyy  m* 
less  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  serriee  of 
she  year.  It  mignt  hare  happened,  that 
d»ney  had  not  been  applied  within  that 
tfane;  but  that  had  arisen  from  aoase  ao* 
etdental  circumttaoces,  and  had  never 
been  avowed  by  the  ministers  on  their 
asking  for  this  money.  Secondly,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  grant,  because  he  thought 
the  money  required  might  be  raised  with- 
out the  aid  of  parliament.  He  considered 
that  the  only  object  of  the  vote  was,  to 
increase  the  church  patronage  and  church 
inflaence^  already  too  extensive.  He 
thought^  to^  that  there  ^rere  churches 
enough;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Bonberof  perseoa  who  frequented  them 
was  increasing;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  seal  and  ability  of  the  dissenters  were 
rapidly  reducing  the  numbers  of  those 
who  belonged  to  thecburch  establishment. 
Thirdly,  he  thought  the  money,  if  granted 
at  ailf  mi|dit  be  applied  to  better  pur- 
poses ;  and  for  these  reasons  he  moved, 
«<  that  the  report  be  received  thia  day  six 
months.*' 

Mr.  Warre  had  nohesiution  in  express- 
ing his  intention  to  support  the  vote.  His 
bon.  fneodbad  spoken  of  a  falimg-off  from 
the  chiurch  ;  but  had  it  never  occurred  to 
faini,  that  this  might  peooeed  as  well  from 
the  insuficiency  of  tne  churches,  as  from 
those  qudities  for.which  he  gave  the  dis* 
aentecs  credit  ?  Hahad  reason  to  believe 
that  there  were  many  populous  towns  in 
which  the  pecmle  would  eagerfy  attend 
the  churches,  if  th^had  them,  and  if  the 
dii|te  Were  weH  done  .  [hear!}.  He  said, 
*•  if  the  duty  were  well  done,''  because 
be-woidd  not  be  understood  to  advocate 
the  hoiMing.jbt-ehnrcbeS|  untaif.  t6e^pul» 

vohixL.  \ 


pttr  of  those  dwrcbeswere  to  be  ably  ilU 
ed.  He  was  anxious,  upon  this  part  of 
tlie  sabject,  that,  when  the  bill  should  ge 
into  a  committee,  some  mode  might  be 
devised,  with  respect  to  thenomioatiou  of 
the  incimibents,  that  would  give  general 
satisfiKtion.  With  respect  to  the  dissen- 
ters, nothing  that  he  had  ever  said  could 
be  construed  to  imply,  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  extend,  to  them,  not  only  tole- 
ration but  the  utmost  indulgence.  He 
was  as  desirous  as  an^  man  could  be,  that 
every  avenue  to  their  civil  and  religtoua 
ri^s  should  be  open  to  them.  It  was 
not  in  hostility  to  tnem,  but  in  reverence 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  bred,  that 
he  wished  to  see  it  supported  as  became 
its  dignity  and  the  inteiests  of  the  people. 
The  dissentem  used  every  means  m  their 
power  by  building  chapels,  to  establish 
and  to  diiuse  their  principles.  The  ques-^ 
tion,  then,  was,  whether,  upon  the  case. 
wUch  had  been  made  out,  and  after  an 
experiment  had  been  tried,  which  had 
been  perfectly  successful  as  far  as  it  had 
gone,  the  House  should  now  refuse  to- 
grant  an  additional  stmi,  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  so  important  and  so  necessary  to 
the  established  cbuich.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  addresa  these  observatieos  tO' 
the  House,  because  he.  was  not.  willing  to 
give  a  silent  vote  upon  an  occasion  in> 
which  he  was  compelled  to  di&r  from 
those  with  whom  he  usuallv  acted,  and 
foi*  whose  judgment  he  had  the  highest 
respect 

Mr.  W.  Smkh  said,  tlie  fact  of  the 
number  of  dissenters  having  so  extensive- 
ly multiplied,  had  been,  he  thought,  too  . 
hastily  assumed.    He  had  known  a  parisk 
where  there  was  no  dissenting  chapel,  but. 
where  the  church  had  been  abandoned  be- 
cause it  was  badly  served.    In  the  city 
which  he  bad  the  honour  to  represent,  there . 
were  87  churches,  and  yet  there  was  no 
plane  in  which  there  were  so  many  dis- 
senting chapels,  and  so  well  filled.  ^  This  > 
he  believed,  arose  from  no  insufficiency, 
nor  want  of  activity,  in  the  clergymen  of 
that  city,  who  were  in  every  way  highly  - 
respectable;  but  he  thought  that,  in  this, 
as  m  every  other  case,  it  was  caused  by 
acddental  circumstances,  which  applied 
to  particular  places.  .  With  respect  4o 
what  had  been  said  of  the  mode  ei'  ap- 
pointing clergymen  by  election,  he  must 
observe,  that  he  saw  nothkig  objectioui- 
able  in  that  mode.    It  had  been  said,  that 
it  was  derogmory  Xo  the  dignity  of  the. 
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ehureh'to  rfidxnit  to  caavaskbg.  Amoog 
tiie  dissepters  no  such  canvassing  was 
practised:  and  as  to  the  dignity,  he 
thought  the  true  dignity  was  in  their  uti- 
lity. Almost  tlie  ooly  objection  he  had 
to  this  vote,  was,  that  no  paios  had  been 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  money 
which  was  required  coold  not  be  supplied 
from  some  other  source.  When  the  church 
emohimenta  should  be  inquired  into,  and 
it  should  be  found  that  no  portion  of  them 
could  be  better  applied  than  they  were  at 
present,  he  would  willingly  vote  for  this, 
or  for  any  other  sum ;  but  until  then,  he 
must  be  excused  for  withholding  his  assent 
to  the  vote. 

Sir  JL  Fergusson  deolared»  that  the 
grant  proposed  was  a  most  useless  appli* 
cation  of  the  public  money,  tie  knew, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  a  parish  of 
Edinburgh,  where  the  population  had  ra« 
pidly  increased,  two  new  churches  and  a 
chapel  of  ease  had  been  built  by  public 
subscription  within  these  few  years.  The 
principle  observed  in  these  churches  was, 
to  admit  mere  pauperafree  of  any  expense, 
and  to  charge  mechanics,  and  persons 
in  decent  employ,  a  shilling  a  vear  for  a 
seat.  He  much  wished  that  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  were  let  alone,  and  bad  bo 
doubt  of  soon  finding  places  of  worship, 
,  wherever  a  real  necessity  existed  for 
them. 

Sir  Isaac  Oyffin^  as  an  orthodox  church- 
man,  would  vote  for  this  grant*  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  found  by 
experience,  that  there  was  a  lamentable 
increase  of  those  devil-killers,  called 
methodists — such  an  increase  as,  he  was 
sure  must  eventually  undermine  the  church 
of  England.  These  methodists  were  such 
rooting  fellows,  that  let  them  once  get 
into  your  house,  they  would  soon  get  into 
the  kitchen,  from  tlie  kitchen  they  would 
get  into  the  cellar— and  the  inevitable  con« 
sequences  among  servants,  were,  prosti- 
tution and  dishonesty  [A  laugh  and 
cries  of  hear.] 

Mr.  Butiertjowrih  said,  he  should  vote 
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the  peqrie,  into  hamlets  whore  there  wtiNi 
no  church  of  England,  nor  any  other  min 
nisters.  He  was  most  sorry  to  hear  the  ri- 
dicule with  which  religious  subjects  had 
been  treated.  If  the  bible  were  true— and 
if  it  was  false,  all  they  were  doing  was  a 
farce— nothing  connected  with  it  should 
be  treated  wiik  ridicule ;  for  such  a  tone 
taken  by  persons  of  weight  and  character, 
in  that  House,  did  more  harm  than  tb» 
publications  of  Carlile,  Hone,  and  people 
of  that  description.  He  should  support 
the  vote,  on  account  of  the  increasing  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  and  because  be 
approved  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  cburdii^ 
England,  which  was  founded  on  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  bible.  He  thought,  however,- 
much  more  good  might  be  done  if  Ihc^ 
gave  the  sid[>8cribers  to  the  erection  of 
churches  some  share  in  the  nomination  of 
the  ministers.  He  knew  a  friend  of  hiBp 
who  had  subscribed  lOOOJ.  to  the  erectioa 
of  a  chapel,  and  was  now  unable  to  enter. 
it,  because  the  character  of  the  minister 
was  not  what  that  of  a  church  of  England> 
clergyman  should  be.  The  hon*  member: 
for  Medhurst  bad  said,  that  the  monejr^ 
would  be  better  applied  to  increase  tfale 
number  of  schools  than  that  of  churches* 
He  was  as  zealous  a  fri^d  to  schools  as 
the  hen.  member  could  be;  but  he  tbougbl 
tliat  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  (be 
increase  of  schools,  than  adding  to  the 
number  of  places  of  worship.  He  was 
sorry  to  observe  in  the  course  of  the  der 
bate  on  this  subject,  that  some  gentlemen' 
seemed  to  think  that  they  could  not  sup^* 
I>ort  the  church  without  casting  refleo- 
tions  on  the  dissenters.  Though  attached. 
to  the  church,  he  knew  many  dissenters 
who  were  as  useful  members  of  society, 
and  as  loyal  and  meritorious,  as  any  men 
in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  2\  WUson  thought  the  question- 
was  not,  whether  the  existing  churchea' 
were  large  or  handsofaie  enoiiig^,  but  whe- 
ther they  were  adapted  to  the  congrega- 
tions they  ought  to  hold.  Any  one  who 
looked  at  the  churches  of  our  ancestors 
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List  of  thi  Minority. 


Aitkorp,vwc, 
Baillie,  col.  J. 
BerDalyR, 
Birch,  J. 
Bright,  II. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Cavendish,  C.  C. 
Colbdroe,  N.  Vf,  R. 
Crtdodc,  S. 

PemMts  T. 
DuDcaimoiiy  vise. 
Graltan^J, 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
JflOnes,  W. 
Ingilby,  sir  W. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Ltmbton,  J.  O. 
LeycMter^R. 


Mtberiy,  J. 
Maberlj  W.  L. 
Martin,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Normanby,  vise. 
Nugent,  lord 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Philips,  G. 
Bke,  T.  S. 
AMsford,  W* 
Itobarts,  A.  W. 
Safton,  earl  of 
Smith,  W. 
"Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 

Tellen. 

Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Home,  J. 


Gamb  Laws  Amendsccnt  Ba:.L.] 
The  House  bsriog  resolved  Hsdf  into  a 
cennsiitee  on  this  DiH, 

Mr.  S.  Woriley^  upon  the  clause  pix>- 
9idiiig  for  the  punishment  of  night  poach- 
ers and  persons  found  with  guns  by  night. 
Moved,  that  after  the  word  <<  game,''  the 


word  ««rabbits** 


which 


be  inserted; 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
»  Mr.  l^mci^  obierved,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  trial  of  these  poachers,  there  was 
a  prejudice,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
being  themselves  sportsmen  and  game  pre- 
servers; would  strain  the  law  in  order  to 
punish  poachers.  He  tfierefore  wished  to 
take  away  a  suspicion  so  ii^urtotis  to  the 
admnastration  of  justice.  He  had  intend- 
ed to  transfer  the  jurisdiction^  in  all  trials 
for  the  third  offence  (which  subjected  the 
poacher  lo-transportsdon),  to  the  justioeb 
4yf  assise  and  gaol  delivery,  instead  of 
the  quarter-sessions.  It  had  been  object- 
ed, that  many  priioners  would  rather  be 
tried  at  once  by  Uie  quarter-sessions,  than 
lie  in  gad  till  the  assizes.  He  should, 
thererore,  give  them  the  option  and  would 
snovean  amendment  to  the  following  e€> 
Aot:— <<  Provided,  that  any  person  to  be 
tried  for  such  ofence,  shall,  at  the  choice 
'^r  option  of  such  person,  be  bound  over 
to  be  tried  either  at  the  general  ouarter- 
aessions  of  Che  peace,  or  before  tne  jus- 
tices of  assise  and  gaol  dcdivery." 

Mr.  S*  WofHey  appreciated  the  object 
•of  liie  amendment,  and  thoaght  that,  if 
«ny  impresmon  of  a  want  of  joAice  on 
.tise  part  of  the  mi^trates  existed,  it 
wbuld  be  well  to  remove  it  by  transfer» 
ring  the  jurisdiction  to  the  judges  of  the 
laid ;  coti8deat>  as  he  was^  that  the  latter 


would  see  the  necessity  of  repressing 
those  who  made  a  habit  of  preying  nightly 
on  their  neighbours'  property. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  S,  Wof^  said,  that  as  the  law 
stood  at  present,  no  person  was  allowed 
to  appoint  a  gamekeeper  but  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Now,  he  thought  every 
proprietor  who  had  land  enough  to  make 
It  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  ought  to  have 
this  privilege.  The  Quantity  of  )and  so 
to  entitle  him,  he  would  fix  at  500  acres ; 
a  quantity  for  which  he  found  a  precedent 
in  an  act  that  passed  some  time  since,  per- 
mitting the  nomination  of  gamekeepers 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  Wales. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  a  clause 
to  that  effect. 

Colonel  Wood  was  sorry  to  hear  his 
hon.  friend  propose  this  clause,  which, 
like  some  others  in  the  bill,  had  thrown 
round  it  a  great  deal  of  unpopularity.  It 
imight  now  be  fairly  obiected,  that  there 
would  be  ten  lords  of  the  manor  for  one. 
As  to  his  hon.  friend's  precedent,  the  fact 
was,  that  in  Wales  thiere  were  large  tracts 
of  land  that  were  not  included  in  any. 
manor  whatever,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  care,  by  the  appointment  of 
gamekeepers,  of  the  g^tn^  upon  them. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed,  tnat  at  pre- 
sent there  were  no  greater  poachers  than 
the  gamekeepers  themselves,  and  that  so 
far  from  preventing  poaching,  they  sup- 
plied half  the  game  that  was  sold  in 
London.  The  consequence  of  this  clause 
would  be,  that  every  farmer  of  500  acres, 
would  nominate  his  own  son  his  game- 
keeper, and  thus  spoil  a  good  farmer, 
and  perhaps  make  a  determined  poacher. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  the  clause. 

Mr  Jn  Wharton  thought  the  objections 
of  the  last  speaker  totally  unfounded. 

Mr.  Mmck  thought,  that  if  the  csm- 
fuittee  were  awnre  of  the  extensive 
powers  that  were  vested  in  gamekeepers, 
they  would  decidedly  oppose  this  clause. 
The  5th  of  Anne  had  very  properly  coo- 
fined  the  power  of  nominating  these 
keepers  to  the  lords  of  manors.  The 
statute  of  Charles?  enabled  ihem  to  seize 
guns  and  dogs,  and  search  houses;  but 
after  that  act,  came  the  4fthand5th  Wyiiam 
8rd,  by  which  gamekeepers  were  expressly 
•authorised  to  resist  all  nightly  offenders, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offence  had 
4jeen  committed  in  an  ancient  forest. 
Now,  that  enactment  expresbly  referred 
to  the  oppressive  law,  21  Kdward  Ist, 
by  wbidi  it  w&»  4eclar€ld,^at  ifatres- 
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peiserin  a  forett  did  not  0top  when  d0« 
•ired  by  the  gamekeeper,  he  might  be 
killed,  and  the  gamekeeper  should  not  be 
troubled.  And  this  act,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  still  in  force.  He  himself 
knew  of  a  case  in  which,  undar  very 
aiimlar  circumstances,  a  gamekeepar  had 
fired  at  a  mere  trespasser,  and  so  wound- 
ed htm  as  to  make  him  a  cripple  for  life. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  his  impression  was  very 
strongly  in  fsTour  pf  the  omission  of  the 
clause.  He  thouglit  that,  as  it  stood,  it 
vrB$  likely  to  be  productive  of  consider- 
able liiigatioti.  As  the  general,  voice 
aeemed  to  be  so  strong  against  it,  he 
would  request  bis  hon.  friend  to  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  observed,  that  the 
pofwer  df  the  gamekeeper  was  limited  by 
t^e  first  clause  of  the  bill,  yet  he  had  no 
objection  to  withdraw  the  clause,  as  it 
aeemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  oommittee. 

The  n»xt  clause  was*  that  oo  person 
except  gamekeepers  should  set  snares  for 
gatoe. 

Colonel  Daeir«ol>}0eted  to  die  clause* 
as  it  was  at  preaeae  wordecU  U  woi^d 
give  the  ownees  of  small  paroela  of  lead 
contiguous  to  large  estate,  an  oppena- 
nity  of  killing  the  game  of  their  nei^« 
hours.  He  wouW  prepose»  thal^  ihe  privi- 
1^^  of  settmg  .snares  should  be  timited 
to  peraona  possessing  100  acres,  or  en- 
titled to  tM  game  on  that  quantity  of 
land. 

Mr.  8.  fVcrtley  said,  chat  at  the  end 
of  the  clause  there  was  an  exceptlen  in 
ftvour  of  persons  using  snares  on  their 
own  land.  The  daose  only  went  to  pre- 
^eoi  the  use  of  such  snares  on  lands 
not  bdonging  to  the  parties,  they  not 
being  appointed  as  gamekeepers  on  such 
lands,  and  to  empower  parties  to  seise 
any  such  snares,  except,  they  were  set 
by  the  owners  o(  the  landi  or  by  his  or 
their  permissioni 

.  Cobnel  Devies  thooglit  the  clause  still 
ebfeotienafole. 

Mr.  S.  Worthy  said,  the  prtoende  of 
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Sir  J.  SheUey  said,  he  had  objected  to 
the  principle'  of  the  bill,  because  he 
thought  its  eAct  would  be  to  deafroy  aH 
the  game  in^  the  country;  but  the  priti- 
lege  of  setting  snares  would  precipitate 
that  destruction,  and  was  therefore  pecu- 
liarlv  objectionable. 

sir  «/.  Sebright  denied  that  fsrmera 
were  always  remunerated  by  lower  rente 
for  the  destruction  caused  by  game.  He 
wished  those  who  fed  the  game,  ta  banr^ 
the  property  ef  it,  and  therefore  hoped 
the  clause  would  not  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Peel  thought  it  erroneous  to  sup« 
pose  that  game  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  effect  of  this  clause.  He  had  no 
doubti  that  in  ninety*nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  efect  of  it  would  be,  a  co«h 
position  between  the  rich  preserver  of 
game  and  his  poor  neighbour,  by  whidi 
Rie  fohner  would  give  something  for  tho 
ii^ury.done  to  the  latter,  and  for  ibd 
and  Idlliog 


right  of  following 
hh  land. 


The  propositton  of  colonel  Davlea  was 
negatived,  and  the  clanse  was  agreed  toi 
wttn  some  verbri  amendments.  Several 
Other  clauses  were  then  Hgreed  to  withooC 
discussion,  and  the  House  being  resmoed^ 
the. report  was  ordered  tobe  received  on 
Wednesday. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
7tfes%,  ^pri/ IS. 

NsWVOVIf DLAXD  JODIOATUBX  Bt^Uh 

On  the  order,  of.  the  day  for  the  aeeoni 
readiagofthiabill. 

Earl  Baikuret  rose,  ahorily  to  ex^n 
to  dieir  lordships  the  state  in*  which  the 
administration  of  iustiee  at  prneot  stood 
in  that  island,  and  the  alteimtiona.it  waa 
proposed  to  asake  by  the  present  biH. 
Unul  the  year  1791,  there  had  been  ne 
regular  courts  of  jucUqMre  in  NewfewkU 
land,  although  thatiahmd  had  then  been 
nearly  two  hundred  years  in  our. 
aion*  In  the  early  period,  it  F 
ao  much  an  obisct  to  discoitfaffei  i 
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I  Br  two  aatesiotS'of  Ae  'Ssurogste 
ooorti.  Many  complaiott  bad  been  nifidey 
ond  U  had  been  foiuad  difficult  to  firdcure 
jaTon.  But  of  the  courts  j^retkled  over 
by  naval  officers,  noioomplaiBtS'had  ever 
been  made*  Bj  ike  ptesept  bill,  it  was 
proposed  to  appoint  A  sapreme  court  of 
justice^  having  far  t  chief  judge ;  aone 
person  wfca  shall  faavorbeen'  call^io  the 
bar.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  two  otheir 
judges;  and^'in  :tbc»'6M  justascTt  it  Was 
si»pesed  not  necessary  tihai  ^tbese;  two 
.oth^"  judges  ;should  bb  bai^isters./  tt 
.was*  apprehended  Ibat '  sime  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  procuring  bsnristers 
tO'^  cut  of  the  country ;  but,  on  further 
debbefsHion,  it  had  been  resolved,  that 
tba  two  assistant  ju^es  should  also  be 
banisters.  •  Iliese  three  jadses  were  to 
have  the  administration  of  justice  both 
JBcivO  and  crinunal  cases,  and  also  ^e 
jurialietioii  Of  ^e^vfcMidmira).  The 
jSurrogatea  wOre  to  be  aboUsbed.  Circuit 
•cbinis-  f^efe  toj  be  established,  and  the 
jskad  wa0;to*liAdivtded  into  three  circuits 
taiid  laseh  jaS  ihOi  threet  judges  would  go 
tone  ol'ihe.cireuira*  <  Jn  the: first  draft  of 
tiieibiH^'  een9ideidi«  the  difficulty  which 
-had.  been  formerly  experienced  in  finding 
proper  pessotats  to  act  as  jcirors,  it  was 

Sroposed,  thai  trial  by  jury  ihould  not 
e  the  form;  but  tboi^|h  it  was  of  great 
Importance,  when  Uie  Surrogates  were 
persons  not'  learned  in  the  law,' to  have 
intelligent  jurors,  the  same  difficulty  did 
not  exist  when,  as  proposed,  by  the  hill* 
thejudsee  were  all  to  be  barrist^Qi»i;In 
criminiu  cases,  therefore.  It  was  proposed 
.to  have  juries.  By  the  bBi  also»:  ooarter- 
sesdons  would  be  establislied  in  mkitmi 
.places.  '  Adverting  to  the  questimv.of 
■raanriage,  bis  lordship  said,  that  forinerly 
-mucb  confusion  hao  exists  in  New-' 
fouBidbmd  as  to  seifimiiaiag  mtttm^. 
In  J^17»  a  law  was  pslNted  gWing^  vaKdity 
.to  all  marriages  cdebnited  bjr  al^  person 
in  holy  orders.  .  tb^  mamsge  act  did  ^ 
(OOt-exliend  to  that  islabd,  where  marriai- 

SIS  were  regaled  by  the  common  law.^ 
e  would  propoae  that  the  bill  of  ISlV 
should  be  repfesded,  and  so  much  of  it  ra- 
.enacted,  as  would  eoabledissentingciergy- 
men  and  Roman  Catholic  priesu  to  so- 
lemnize marriages 'ond^>  oertam  regtftla-* 
tiose. 

The  Earl  of  J3arxi^  observed,  that  if 
certain  alterations  in  toe  system  of  j.udi-' 
catore  bad  not  besA^tc^posed  to  be  mad^, 
the  ihouU  hate  h#jt]»:  tetition  to'  present 
on  the  sobjAct.    Hms  bi^  to  oiider. 


stand  that  the  trial  1^  jmry,  whi^  had 
been  taken  away,  was  to  be  restored. 

On  the  suggestion  of  lord  Holland,  lord 
BiUhumt  agreed  to  divide  the  bill  into 
two  bills. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 


j  Tuetday^  April  18. 

:  DvBUH  Coal  Taadm  Bill.]  Me. 
'B.:Kce  presented  a  petition  , from'  -the 
mevchanis  and  traders  of  Dublin  apiinst 
thor  Dublin  Coal  btlL  The  petitioners 
considered:  the  measure  propeaed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Dublin  to  be  moali»> 
jurious  to  their  interests. 

Mr.  BlUi  tnaintained,  that  the  bill  was 
calculated  to  Nmedy  a  system  of  gross ' 
fraud  and  injustice,  which  had  been  loQg 
carried  on  in  die  coal  trade  of  Dublin.  , . 

Mr.  Cimssii  presented  a  similar  petitioiit 
si^ed  by  four  hundred  merchants  and 
shifHownerSs  trading  between  Dublin- and 
Woitehaven.  , 

Lord  LdWther  observed,  that  the  Oppo* 
sition  to  the  measure  was  by  no  means 
genefal.'  /On  the'  contrary,  be  believe<ik 
Uie  bill  met  with  the  approbntion  of  a 
majority  of  the  p^sonS  interested. 
:  Mr.  Cum&a  waK  surnriiBed  to  hear  the 
observations  which  haa  fidlen  from  .'the 
noble  lord.  A  petition  against  the  biB 
would  shortly  bo  presented  fhun  White- 
haven, in  #hich  the  same  sentiments  would 
be  still  more  strongly  enforced. 

.  Mr.  S.  Rke  Said,  that  this  measure  had 
created  the  greatest  interest  .in  the  cHy 
of  Dublin.  The  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  other  most  respeotid>le  bo^es,  had 
petitioned  the  House  against  the,  biU,  and 
not  a  single  petition  had  been  presented 
in  its, favour*  j 

.  Mr.  GraMn  said*  that  the  strongest 
ejections  to  the  bill  were  generally  coh 
tertained  in  DiAlio* 

Mr.JDmsieii  maintaiaed,  thfit  the  bSl 
was  caleulated  to  rescue  the  inbabitints 
of  Did>lin  from  the  fraudulent  and  iniqsii- 
tous  system  on  which  the  coal  trade  was 
conducted  in  tbiit  (city^  ..  { 

Sir  J.  iVmiofi  said,  that  if  the  bon. 
member  would  look  to  the  signatures  of 
thepetitioo,  he  .would  find  that  at  r  had 
been  signed  by  ^e  principal  merchants 
and.lnbabitants  of  Dublin.  2  ^e:believed, 
jn  htsconsdencet  that  the  bill  had  no  other 
•  object  then  to  legali$e  the  exsctioas  of  tbe 
rcorporatiou  of XHriilin.  .1        ,   , .. 

VLu.  Kennedy  ssiid,  that  the  tax  on  foals 
levied 'bjr  the  rosgistrates  was.e<{ual  to 
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laxet  ^  tihat  (MlaNiikycf*  Tbia  tbtp- 
flMiiten  «nd  atlitr  ptvtont  ifilereitcd  in 
^BMtktfd,  "fltrt  atttkuOtfoM  in  repNrobstiilg 
thif  meature,  and  be  should  -MOiUitAf 
gtre  it  hit  decided  oppoettion. 

Mr.'  JUU^i  m  Btoripg  the  itcond  r^ing 
of  the  DubUDeoal*tra(le  bill,  said,  that  the 
great  object  of  this  taieasure  was,  to  re- 
mMjWk  ^WftUm^t  woiMndHit  iiwaOi  in 
<th^  siAb  of  ceria  in  that  dty.  Most  of 
ttm  9«tiiiote  iffSlDSl  Ate  bill  ea«fe»  fnm  a 
«lMa  iMeveitM  in-the  cootiiiaflMa  df  thtat 
Wfkt^ki^miih  ch^  tzeeMien  of  the  pititmi 
•Uroii  die  «haiDber  6f  oeamnercey  mhUk 
was,  undoubtedit,  entitled  to  eerioiii 
«Nufli«f«tio<i,  and  aottie  of  the  siigges- 
tiiHi  Ift  whidi  he  bad  himself  adoptisdi 
IHm ooal  tt«dehi  Dublin  had  been Mgn- 
lated  by  4tn  aot  of  pariiaMsnt*  bnooght  im 
4rf  faHi distittgttisbei firedecessor,  tbelate 
mmdMH  for  that  dtf,  Mr.  Gfaltflfe,and 
Mesi  ^  tbe  i»Of  iai^ni  i*  the  preamit  bi% 
which  was  supposed  to  have  exehed  ao 
-mmk  "sihniH  were  die-  nrtne  as  those 
'whM  htfd  heoft  suggested  by  that  dis- 
^M8shU#Utewian.  That  bill,  however^ 
luw  beMi'inepevatite,  in  eonsequence  of 
thelmpeatfMn^  of  csin^iog  iat»eflbot  the 
MVeae  petteltiesvliich  k  kiipoaed,  abd  it 
iM  bet^niRs  aecaisary  to  iotro^hice  new 
%egidiilofeia  tea  soonder  principles  of  eoov- 
i«iei>olai(peKlcj.  The  right  hon.  member 
i<br  Wirtwtbud  had  expressed  his  cotitric^ 
tion,  that  the  real  object  of  this  bill  wak 
^Mlise  fheeiiaotidns  of  the  eorporation 
tif  Dublin.  He  eioilkl  onhr  say,  that  if 
^eoeh  hod  been'the  object  or  the  bill,  some 
•other  pevion  oaust  iMiTe  been  found  to 
>Mog  it  Ibirward  in  that  Hoosoi.  He 
'lireM^MsflMMialettd  hisaidjtetheobjeot 
of  legalisingthe  exactions  of  the  oorpo- 
^vadon  of  DuMib  thtti  the  ri^ht  hon. 
-^arQnet.  So  ftr  wab  this,  hewerer,  from 
being  the  object  of  the  bill,  that  theeibdt 
(iff  it  wioatd  bei  to  dimlaishTery  coniider- 
•«Utthepow*efthe  cdrporaiiofK  fie 
't«|I(<Jbfe<ftS'Of  et^  biH  were  diree*«^4ita, 
«ao'seo«t^'tbe  quality  of  dte  coahr  sold, 
and  to  prevent  thetti  Mna  being  soM 
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Mriet^Ao^pdor  by  eattert going tt^^wt 
thravgh  lie  streets,  sad  what  was  pro* 
fos^  was,  to  coDSpel  those  persons  to 
cany  oertificatea  of  the  quafitr  of  the 
coals,  tinder  a  penal^  of  40t.  If  m  tlie 
pregfesi  of  the  OMaaure  it  should  be  found 
to  cootam  aaqr  objectionable  clauses,  it 
woirid'be  open  to  any  gendeman  to 
o^ose  diem  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Inf. 

Mr.  OrmtUm  asid,  the  hon.  and  learned 
geatleoNUi  had  made  an  allusion  to  a  bill 
which  hid  been  introduced  by  Ins  father; 
but  the  He«ae  iMisI  perceive  that, 
aithoagit  the  pemdtisa  of  that  act  were 
scrrere.  It  wis  very  far  indeed  fhain  con* 
fttffing  the>  aomnnafy  pewira  wbfeh  were 
oroposed  to  be  gnsMed  by  the  bill  now 
oterore  them ;  aiwii  aa  oaipowerioff  tiie 
Loid  Maifor,  witfaottt  bail  or  aaaitq^nse,  to 
ootnnslt  i&itons to  ptison*  Thepitipoaed 
measure  woiM  throw  iiapedimeiits  in  the 
wsy  of  all  the  coal^deiden  intheoouatry, 
ofthe  oorperadon  of  the  city  of  DuMIn,  or 
«if  the  hon.  and  learned  genueoian  who  was 
their  oi^ad^  but  be  thoagha  that  the 
Hoaad<o&ght  not  to  consent  to  ameaaure 
4br  the  pnrpoee  of  graiiiying  «paity  from 
which  neltiier  the  counnr  at  hurge,  nor 
the  ci^  of  Dufotfn,  would  derive  any  . 
benefit.  He  ahonid  therefbre  more  that 
this  bM  be  rosd  a  aeeotid  dam  tide  day 
six  -meathak 

Mr.  Dvtoion  aaid,  he  would  fake  upon 
htnielf  to  affirm  diat  this  bill  #as  looked 
forward  to,  with  gnsat  expectation  and 
satislhctlen  by  tlie  most  Tespeecable  citi- 
zens of  DabKn.  The  poor  of  Dublin 
wete  at  present  coeapletely  at  the  mercy 
of  d*  ooal-fbotors.  The  law  gave  them 
the  power  of  going  to  the  vesiers-side  to 
pareimae  eoals,  and  also  allowed  the  ap- 
noiittment  «»f  coal-meters,  but  he  thought 
It  woiidte  a  great  advantage  if  the  duties 
were  confttied  solely  to  the  coal^meters. 
Now,'  ihia  wal  peoposed  to  be  «coom* 
pUdiedbydwpreaeilt  biH. 

t9h>  fl^jnimatf  roadim  exthmrAomtbe 
jwtitlon  ot  the  ''ChaoUier  of  conuaiere^ 
sH^hcstiited'dmt«v^ehKW  iutheljill 
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bujerv  fbob»  II  w»idd  bive  kaen  mucb 
b«Uer  for  tb«  laaroed  gentleoiaii  to  bate 
Adhered  oiore  clo«d|T  to  the  prmciple  of 
the  bill  €^  the  late  Mr.  Grattaiu  Instead 
of  repeaJipgthatact,  the  learoed  gentle- 
man  now  prpfioeed  a  measure  which  was 
nore  objectionahle  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  CmnB^  said^  that  as  the  learned 
gentleman  had  abandoned  three-fourths 
of  bis  billy  bfi  would  recommend  him  to 
abandon  the  femainder,  and  Jeave  «hat#« 
ever  regulations  were  necessary  to  the 
committee  oa  local  taxation*  from  whom 
it  would  be  mucb  mora  suitable  that  the 
bill  should  originate. 

Sir  R.  Shsxp  said»  that  altboi^h  there 
were  some  clauses  in  the  bill,  to  which*  in 
their  present  state,  he  might  object,  still, 
with  the  explanations  that  bad  been  given, 
by  his  learned  colleague,  he  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  House  tben  divided ;  For  the  bill 
34.  Against  it  47*-*Msjority  against  the 
bill  IS. 

HAMMSJlSMITH-BRlboB  BiLL.]      Mr. 

Byng  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 
^  Mr.  Seijeant  Ondom  opposed  the  mo« 
tion.  The  measure  he  considered  to  be 
perfectly,  uncalled  for.  There  were  al- 
ready two  bridges,  Kew-bridge  and  Put* 
ney4>ridge,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  site  of  the  intended  bridge,  which 
would  lead  to  a  part  where  there  were  at 
jHreseat  hardly  any  inhabitants.  Private 
rights  ought  not  to  be  thus  invaded ;  and, 
if  this  biU  werepassed,  the  rights  of  the 
proprietors  of  E!ew-bridge  would  b^  ma^ 
terially  injured.  But,  leaving  private 
interests  out  of  the  question,  this  appear^ 
ed  to  be  a  measure  that  was  not  oaUed 
fiat  by  the  public,  either  in  Middlesex  or 
Surrey,  and  therefore  he  should  move, 
*<  that  this  bill  be  read  a  secoad  lime  this 
day  six  months.'* 

Mr.  Humt  hoped  the  learned  serjjeant 
would  be  induced  to  wave  his  opposition 
to  the  measmre.  The  learned  serjeaat 
did  not,  and  eould  not,  argue  that  bridgea 
were  not  agneatacoommodation. .  AILlw 
said  was,  that  there  were  abready  two 
bvidgesin  exlsteooe,  one  above,  theetber 
below  the  |daee  where  it  vras  inteoded  to 
erect  the  new  btidge ;  aad  lie  ooasiderod 
that  the  faterest  of  the  proprietors  woidd 
be  affected'  if  an  additional  bridge  was 
built.  Bnt^suf^poringthattobetbeCMt, 
•tiU  j^  did  not  fim  an  objpokioatf  the 


prineible  of  the  h»,  wkfek  was  foimde< 
on  puolic  convenieace.  It  ought  thefe« 
fore  to  go  to  a  coDMoitteew  If  on^  exami- 
nation it  appeared  that  the  intereats  ofi 
individuals  were  afteted,  a  pioDer  oem« 
pensation  migHt  be  awardsd  to  them. 

Mr.  Sykm  said,  d^  the  poprielors  ef. 
Fttlham-bridge  had  a  right,  if  the  pvesent 
measure  were  carried,  to  come  bemre  the 
House  and  demand  cemeenaation  lor  ther 
bridge,  which  they  had  bniU  for  the  ao* 
commodation  of  the  public.  Unlese 
proper  compensation  woipld  be.  afforded: 
to  those  parties^  he  should  certain^ 
oppose  the  bilL 

Lord  Lowther  did  not  ihink  that  the* 
individuals  ^n  whose  behalf  compensatio» 
was  demanded,  deserved  that  extensive 
remuneration  for  which  gendemen  con- 
tended. They  had  taken  good  care  ao^ 
pay  themselves  handsomely,  by  the  exao^ 
tion  of  extravagant  tolls.  Persons  fro*' 
qnently  passing  and  re«passing  Putneyw- 
bridge  paid  nearly  as  much  in  the  course 
of  a  year^  as  thev  could  rent  a  house  fos. 
He  hoped  the  bill  would  be  read^i  second 
time.  The  question  of  compenssitioB 
could  then  be  examined  in  a  committee, 
and  the  parties  interested  wmild  prol^bly 
be  induced  to  come  to  some  coinpromise. 
At  all  events,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
tbia  bridge  monopoly  should  be  put  aa 
end  to. 

Mr.  Deniion  believed  that  the  toUr 
alluded  to  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
9,000/.  or  10,000/.  a-year.  But^  if  they 
were  as  high  as  15,0002.,  those  who  owned 
them  had  a  rieht  to  claim  comoensation.^ 
That  being  admitted,  he  wte  favourable 
to  th^  measure.  He  was  ^d  to  see  th^ 
superfluous  capital  of  the  country  laid  out 
in  that  manner.  It  was  much  beUer  to 
employ  it  thus,  th^  to  throw  it  away  om  '- 
Utopian  speculations. 

Sir  F^  Omman^  spoke  in  ftivour  of  the 
bill,  and  complained  strongly  of  the  In- 
secure state  of  Putney 'bridge.  Not  long 
since^  a  friend  of  his  happened  to  be  rid^ 
ing  over  that  bridge,  when  the  £sso-feet 
of  his  horse  sank  into  a  hole,  and  both 
hoioe  and  rider  were  placed  in  a  meat^ 
perilous  situation. 

Mr.  Lockhofi  contended,  diai  Am 
inteaasts  of  parties  cfwn^oted  vrith  ^m 
other  bridgea  hi  th^  neighbourhood  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  Unless  en  assurance 
fsere  fFOn,  that  they  would  be  properhr 
compensated,  he  should  give  the  WH 
evevyoppositioa  in  his  ooweiv 

Mr»  CuM^mBfhmmyM  the  mmmme.  ^ 
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The  qttestkm  of  cmnpensation  m%bt  be 
^omidered  In  the  couniiittee. 

Sir  J. '  Yorkc  pppotted  the  bilL  It 
might  be  very  well  to  individuals  to  have 
good  level  roads  to  walk  upon ;  or,  .to  use 
a  homely  phfase>  that  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  steering  to  any  point  of 
the  compass  they  pleased;  but  it  was 
really  a  neart-rending  thing,  when  roads 
were  cut  in  every  direction  round  gentle- 
men's estates,  which  previously  were  quiet 
and  retired.  The  House  ought  to  con- 
aider  this,  and  pause  before  Uiey  passed 
tiiehUK 

Mr*  Byng  defended  the  measure  as  one 
of  great  public  utility.  As  to  compen- 
aation,  that  was  a  point  which  could  be 
best  considered  in  the  committee. 
'  Sir*/.  Graham  said,  the  intended  bridge 
would-be  of  no  use,  unless  new  roads  and 
i^proaches  were  made  in  ito  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
sacrificing  property  to  a  great  extent,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Southwark-bridge; 
It  was  a  measure  for  which  there  was  no 
necessity,  shice  it  would  not  save  five 
hundred  yards  in  the  disunoe  between 
London  and  Richmond,  and  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  it  ought  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  House.  They  were  told, 
that  the  question  of  indemnity  to  th6. 
parties  whose  interests  would  be  affected 
might  be  settled  in  the  committee :  but, 
what  indemnity  could  be  derived  from  a 
bridge  that  would  never  pay  a  shilling  to 
the  subscribers  ?  If  indemnity  were  in- 
tended, it  ought  to  be  charged  upon  some 
certain  substantial  security.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  the 
speculators  themselves  to  prevent  them 
^  from  proceeding  fiirther. 

Sir  J.  SeM^t  said,  that  if  the  argu- 
BMnts  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill  were 
to  prevail^  no  public  improvement  what- 
soever couldtake  place;  because,  in  every 
iaalance,  it  must  mter&re  in  some  degree 
with  the^property  of  individuals.  If  they 
looked  toithieir  own  times  however,  they 
would  find  that  such  argumenu  were  not 
feceived  as  sound  ones.  Improvements 
had  :aucoeeded  eadi  other  beyond  all 
precedent,  because  wealthy  individuals^ 
faand  duit  to  be  the  best  mode  for  the  ero^ ' 
ploj^mtnit  of  their  camtaL  .He  was  decid- 
edly m  favour  of  the  present  mealure ; 
fur  he  detested  mobooolies  of  a11  klnAa. 


said,  that  the  new  bridct  would  not  asm 
a  distance  of  five  huncued  yards  in  the 

t'oorney  between  London  and  Rkhmond : 
»ut  there  were  a  great  many  other  places 
to  which  a  considerable  saving  of  distance 
would  be  efiected.  Besides,  there  was 
much  property  in  the  neiahbourhood, 
which,  instead  of  being  deteriorated, 
would  be  greatly  improv^  by  the  mea- 
sure. The  hon.  gentleman  had  called  the 
Esrsons  who  projected  this  bridge  q>ecu« 
tors.  What  were  the  proprietors  of 
Kew-bridge  and  of  Fulham^bridge  but 
speculators  i  The  former,  he  bMieved, 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  ill  suocess 
of  their  speculatiooi  whilst  the  latter  had 
just  as  much  reason  to  exult  in  the  wos-- 
perity  of  th^rs.  He  should  ccmialiy 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division. 

Conduct   of   Rbv.  J.   Smith    at 
Dkmxraha— -Ps;riTioN  from  London - 
Missionary  Socibty.]    Sir  J.  JtfociS;- 
intosh  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  formed  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  heathen 
and  other  unenlightened  countries,  com-- 
posed  of  ministers  of  various  dissenting 
denominations.     It   complained    of  the 
trial,  proceedings,  and  sentence  against, 
the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  who  it  was  but  too- 
well  known  had  been  a  Missionarv  frbm' 
this  Society  at  Demerara.    He  aid  not* 
intend  to  enter  into  aoy  statement  of  the 
case,  or  to  nudce  any  remarks  that  might, 
lead  to  discussion,  or  caM  for  aniroadver- , 
sion,  because  suc^  a  course  would  be  ia 
the  highest  degree  inconvenient  and  im- 
proper, on  a  matter  $o  painful  and  im- ' 
portan^  before  the  House  was  fully  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  coanected  with  > 
It.    The  delav  in  the  printing  of  the  trial; 
had  been  such,  that  it  was  not  yet  in  the^ 
possession  of  the  members  of  the  House.' 
Another  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  debating  the  question.    He  therefore 
not  oely  abstained  himself,  but  he  sug-? 
gested  to  other  members  the  fitness  of 
not  entering  into  any  premature  discus- 
sion.   In  justice  to  the  petitionen,  he- 
owed  one  single  observation  to  them ;  it 
was,  that  heibelieved  them  to  be  worthy  ' 
and  eacellabt   persona,   liaUe,  like  all - 

AthnTA. '  tn  hi^  ^AnnvMl.  hnl*  infisnallla  of  ^ 
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tioDS  respecting  le^slating  generally  fbr 
the  colonies.  Their  sole  purpose  was,  to 
▼indicate  the  security  and  liberty  of  their 
own  missionaries  in  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  strictly  religious. 

Mr.  Wihnot  Norton  said,  he  did  not 
rbe  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  petition. 
He  concurred  entirely  in  what  had  been 
just  said  onthe  impropriety  of  premature 
discussion,  but  he  was  bound  in  justice  to 
express  his  regret,  that  this  petition,  stat* 
ing  ^ctSy  drawing  inferences,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  prayer  founded  upon  reasoning, 
had  been  presented,  beforie  the  House 
was  in  a  situation  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  case.  If,  tberef(ve,  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  mem^r,  he  now  abstained  from 
entering  into  anv  details,  it  was  most  dis- 
tinctly  to  be  understood,  that  he  was  not 
thereby  to  be  precluded  hereafter  from 
pointing  out  the  extreme  inaccuracies  with 
whidi  the  petition  abounded.  He  con- 
corred  also  in  what  had  been  said  as  to 
ibe  character  of  the  petitioners.  No 
doubt  they  had  no  wish  to  deceive ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  ^lled  upon  to 
express  his  firm  belief,  that,  on  some 
points,  they  had  been  grossly  deceived. 
He  doubted  also,  whether  they  had  ejt* 
erdsed  a  sound  discretion  in  the  course 
they  had  {pursued. 

The  petition,  which  purported  to  be  the 
Petition  of  the  treasurer,  secretary  and 
frecton  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, was  then  read ;  setting  forth, 

**  That  the  petitioners  are  the  ollcers 
of  a  Society  established  in  1795,  includ- 
ing clergymen  and  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  ministers  and 
laymen  of  different  denominations  among 
Protestant  Dissenters ;  that  <  the  sole 
object  of  that  Society  is,  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  among  heathen 
and  other  unenlightened  nations  ;*  that 
to  accomplish  their  object  the  society 
send  pious  and  seU^ldenying  men  to  those 
regions  where  the  population  need  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding 30,000/.  per  annum  support  those 
missionaries  amidst  labours  which  pure 
benevolence  alone  can  induce  them  to  sus- 
tain, and  which  human  praise  can  never 
repay ;  that  the  Christian  motives  which 
prompt  those  exertions  render  the  society 
most  circumspect  as  to  the  characters  of 
the  persons  whom  they  depute,  and  that 
they  fntghc  refer  with  cordial  satisfaction 
and  devout  gratitude  to  many  of  their 
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missionaries,  some  of  whom  have,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  civilized  barbarians 
and  evangelized  the  idolatrous,  whilst 
others  have  by  their  literary  labours,  es- 
pecially in  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  reflected  honour  on  their 
country,  and  become  the  benefactors  of 
large  portions  of  the  world;  that  (he 
Dutch-ceded  colony  of  Demerara  was  se- 
lected in  1807  for  a  missionary  station,  at 
the  request  of  respectable  persons  resi- 
dent therein,  and  because  the  neglected 
state  of  a  large  slave  population  excited 
their  compassion ;  and  their  judgment  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  official  docu- 
ments, which  declared  that  ^catechists 
and  teachers'  were  required  '  to  instruct 
that  population  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  fiaith  ;*  that  notwith- 
standing this  declaration  from  the  highest 
authority  in  the  colony,  special  circum« 
stances  connected  with  Demerara  have 
rendered  the  duties  of  missionaries  pecu- 
liarly arduous  and  perplexing,  and  have 
occasioned  difficulties  which  no  other 
West-Indian  colonies,  in  an  equal  degree, 
present;  but  many  of  these  obstacles 
were  surmounted  by  <  a  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  t*  and  chapels  have 
been  built,  where  numerous  congregations 
of  negroes  assembled  for  public  worship, 
and  those  lessons  of  religion  and  morals, 
and  civil  subordination,  were  inscribed 
on  their  memories  and  their  hearts,  which 
many  and  long-continued  sufferings  have 
been  unable  to  efface ;  in  the  end  of  1816, 
the  rev.  John  Smith  was  sent  to  Deme- 
rara :  his  station  was  at  a  chapel  in  the 
plantation  called  Le  Resouvenir  on  the 
eastern  codst;  the  confidence  in  his  ex- 
cellent principles,  and  other  quali6cations, 
led  thefsociety  to  select  him  for  that  ap- 
pointment; but  this  estimate  of  his  worth 
and  fitness  did  not  induce  them  to  omit 
those  especial  instructions  and  cautions 
which  their  ordinary  regulations,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  that  station,  especially  required  ;  the 
following  instructions  were  therefore 
given  ; — <In  the  discharge  of  your  mis-' 
sionary  duty  you  may  meet  with  difficul- 
ties almost  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies  or 
colonies,  where  slaves  are  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  earth  and  other  labo- 
rfous  employments.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  own  the  estates,  the  masters  of 
the  slaves,  are  unfriendly  to  their  instruc- 
tion ;  at  least,  they  are  jealous  lest  by  any 
mismaodgement  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, or  misunderstanding^oi>  the  part 
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of  the  negroes,   the  public  peace  and 
safety  should  be  endangered.     You  roust 
take  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  e?il;  not  a  word  must 
escape  you  in  public  or  priyate  which 
mi^ht  render  the  slaves  displeased  with 
their  masters,   or  dissatisfied   with  their 
station;  you  are  not  sent  to  relieve  them 
from  their  servile *coiiditibn,  but  to  afford 
them  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  to 
enforce  upon  them  the  necessity  of  being 
**  subject,  not  only  for  wrath  but  for  con- 
science sake.''  Romans,  xiii.  6 ;  1  Peter,!iL 
19.     The  holy  gospel  you  preach  will 
render  the  slaves,  who  receive  it  the  more 
diligent,  faithful,  patieaty  and  useful  ser- 
vants; will  render  severe  discipline  unne- 
cessary, and  make  them  the  most  valuable 
servants  on  the  estates ;  and  thus  you  will 
recommend  yourself  an^  your  ministry 
even  to  those  gentlemeh  who  may  have 
been  averse  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes.    We  are  well  assure^  thai 
this  happy  effect  6^  already  been  firo-' 
duced  in  many  instahces,  and  we  trust 
you  will  be  the  honoured  instrument  of 
producing,  niafiy  mbre.'-^To    those  in- 
structions the  netitioners  believe  that  the 
rev.  John  Smitn  paid  duteous  and  willmg 
respect,  although  many  acts  of  unkindnesa 
towards  himself,  and  of  illegal  restrictiOD 
and  harshness  towards  the  negroes  who 
attended  on  his  ministry,   rendered  hn- 
plicit  and  uniform  obedience   no   easy 
task;  in  that  situation,  surrounded  by 
difficulties  which  Christian  ministers  in 
Ebgland  have  never  known,  which  exist 
in  an  equal  degree  perhaps  in  no  other 
West-Indian  cwony,  the  rev.  John  Smith 
continued  his  humble  and  indefatigable 
ministry  until  August  last ;  incessant  oc- 
cupation in  an  unhealthy  climate  had  in 
the  mean  time  much  impaired  the  health 
of  Mr.  SoAth,  and  medical  advisers  bad 
prescribed  his  speedy  return  to  Europe, 
or  his  removal  to  a  more  salubrious  air, 
and  that  advice  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  he  intended  to  obey ;  but  in  August 
last,  events  occurred  which  interrupted 
the  execution  of  that  purpose,  and  nave 
pressed  him  down  prematurely,   to   the 
grave ;  on  August  tne  18th  there  was  a 
commotion  on  several  plantations  on  the 
eastern  coast;  the  slaves  on  the  plan- 
.  tation  where  Mr.  Smith  resided,  and  seve- 
;  ral  slaves  particularly  conneeteid  with  his 
chapel,  were  engaged  in  that  commotion; 
it  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  riotous 
assemblage  than  a  planned  rebellion,  and 
within  a  very  few  days  it  was  easily  sup- 


pressed; many  neffroes  were  shot  and 
hanged,  though  little,  if  any»  injury  had 
been  done  to  any  property^  and  though 
the  life  of  no  white  man  was  voluntarily 
takenaway  by  them;  suppliants,  rather  than 
accusers,  the  petitioners  do  not  desire 
to  develope  the  remote  or  inMnediate causes 
of  an  event  which  they  deplore,  but  they 
entreat  permission  to  state,  upon  the  in- 
forraation  communicated  t(f  them,  that 
peculiar  and  unwarrantable  cruelties  to- 
wards the  slaves,  that  Sunday  labours  il- 
legally compelled,  that  capricious  inter- 
ruptions and  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  rdigious  duties,  iind  es- 
peciidly  that  a  long  and  inexj^cable  dday 
to  promulgate  the  directions  transmitted 
from  his  Majesty's  government  Avourable 
^to  the  negro  population,  and  well  known 
amongst  them  to  have  arrived,  were 
causes  sufficient  Co  aeoouBt  for  the  eSsct ; 
at  the  comoMincement  of  the  eommolioo 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  a  non- 
descript martud  law  was, continued,  not 
only  for  days,  or  for  weeks,  but  for  seve* 
ral  mon^,  aftev  dl  cooMootloB  had  sub- 
sided, and  until  the  19th  of  Janaaiy  iasi; 
this  nd  though  brief  disturbance^  appeacs 
to  the  petitioners  to  have  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  the  manifestation  of  the  ad- 
verse and  injurious  feelings  of  many  colo- 
nists, directed  equaUy  a^aiast  the  eilNts 
of  religious  societies,  against  the  paternal 
purposes  of  a  gracious  king,  and  against 
the  recorded  desire  of  the  British  parifa- 
ment,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
negro  population,  and  to  improve  their 
condition,  by  means  which  Christian  in- 
struction and  edttcarion  might  supply; 
but  those  objects  of  displeasure  to  the  co- 
lonists were  distant  and  maocessiblei  and  it 
was  on  Mr.  Smith,  an  innocent  and  unpro- 
tected victim,  that  they  chiefly  poured  the 
torrent  of  their  wradi ;  to  the  pedtleners 
also  it  appeaia,  afWr  deliberate  and  care- 
ful inquiry,  that  his  majesty's  lieutenaat 
governor  aUowed  the  sentiments  of  thoee 
persons  to  operate  on  his  conduct,  and 
that  he  has  thereby  been  persuaded  into 
acts  whidi  the  petitioners  ever  must  la« 
ment:  on  August  21st  Mr.  Smith  was 
taken  from  his  house ;  his  private  journal, 
and  all  his  papers,  were  seised ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  ill  health,  he  was  kept 
closely  imprisoned,  prohibited  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  precluded 
firom  correspondence  with  this  sooiety, 
and  exposed  to  such  treatment  as  is  un- 
known to  English  prisoners,  whatever  be 
their  crimes ;  martial  law^was  continued. 
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mA  his  kupritopQient  endured:  nor  wai 
it  tin  October  ISth,  a  neriod  of  nearly 
two  nontbsy  that  his  trial  waa  bcyoo;  all 
tliMe  prooeedioga  were  by  the  apecial 
order  iS  his  excdUencj  the  lieutemmt  go* 
▼emor  end  ooaiiBander^B-chief ;  against 
Mr*  Smith  on  his  trial  appeared  the  colo- 
nial Fiscal  as  his  accusers  among  the  of- 
ficers irtio  coflopoaed  the  court  was  Mr. 
Wray»  preaident  or  |»incipal  judge,  of 
the  cdonid  court  <tf  justice,  intr^uced 
aa  a  OMlitarjr  ^'fficer;  the  charges  were 
four,  and  are  already  aoeog  the  papera 
laid  upon  the  laUe  of  the  House;  on 
those  barges  the  House  will  form  its 
judgment ;  but  the  petitioners  are  advised 
that  thmr  are  charges  not  imputing  any 
offisQcefi^gyiy.cagmzaUe  by  the  court  to 
which  they  were  submitted ;  charges 
which  no  British  tribunal,  «ivil  ^t  militarjr, 
could  lawfiiHy  entertaia,  and  which,  if 
thcT  iovolTed  any  violatkm  of  the  colo« 
niaf  lawa*  should  by  those  laws  alone 
base  be^  tried  and  determined;  the 
long  interval  between  the  apprehensioa 
and  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  had  heen  aealously 
ewfybyed  in  £ndiny  matter  of  accusation 
against  him,  the  taial  of  aome  shnres  had 
been  proceeded  in,  aad  means  had  been 
taken  to  prevail  on  theseslaves  to  become 
hia  aecnaem.  in  the  hope  of  preseniQg 
their  lives,  defances  which  they  neither 
wfole  nor  understood  were  put  in  as  their 
own»  Jiot  «xculpatiog  theowelves  hut  ac* 
oitting  Mr.  Smith  of  crimes  which  no 
evidence  had  aupported,  aod4omtttations 
which  only  party  spirit  ceuU  invent* 
were  industriously  circulated;  after  all 
these  investigations,  aCter  publication  of 
the  entries  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
pmese  journal  of  his  feelings  and 
nis  thoughts,  and  after  ail  the  calumnies 
which  the  colonial  press  could  circu- 
late, there  appeared  not  any  evidence, 
ev^n  to  support  those  charges  that  were 
ao  anomalous  and  strange ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, hy  a  court  martial  that  he  was  tried, 
and  of  high  treason  h%  was  indirectly 
accused,  without  any  qfvifiose  protections 
against  that  accusation  which  not  only 
the  merciful  Jaws  of-  England,  but  eveu 
the  colonial  laws  themselves  supplied ;  he 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial^  ana  the  evi- 
denoe  of  slaves  was  theieby  introduced* 
the  sssistance  of  an  advocate  to  speak  on 
his  behalf  was  thereby  refused,  and  the 
fiseana  of  appealing  from  an  unjust  sentence 
were  therdiy  prei^uded ;  of  the  evidence 
ftiven  on  Aia  triala  judgment  will  be 
Mined  by  ibe  Houses  but  lo  ih^  peti- 


tioners it  has  appeared  that  much  of  that 
testimony  was  truly  frivolous,  and  that 
the  remainder  affixes  neither  to  the  mo- 
tives nor  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith  any 
political  or  moral  guilt ;  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trial,  impartiality  was  not 
preserved,  and  besrsay  evidence  was 
received  against  Mr.  Smithy  while  he  was 
not  allowed  to  produce  the  saow  species 
of  evidence  in  bis  defence ;  for  six  weeks, 
from  October  the  ISth  to  November  24th, 
the  trial  of  Mr*  Smith,  stri^gling  with  a 
dire  disorder,  was  prdooged,  end  at 
length  a  i^entence  was  pronounced  which 
found  him  guilty  of  the  charges,  but  with 
certain  exceptions,  which  not  onl  v  exte- 
nuate but  nullify  some  of  those  charges, 
and  as  to  all  the  charges  he  was  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  as  thot:^  any  mercy 
could  be  deserved  by  a  man,  and  that  roan 
the  minister  of  peace  and  of  rehgion,  who, 
amid  a  shive  population,  had  really  ahused 
his  lugh  and  righteous  ofiice,  and  bad 
^sally  excited  that  nopulation  to  treason 
4^nst  the  sute ;  a^  that  finding,  and 
«uch  recommendation  to  mercy,  aim  aftar 
such  trial  by  such  tribunal,  and  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  nudsdy  which  the  con* 
finement  and  sufferingis  of  Mr.  Smith  had 
^eatly  increased,  the  petitioners  would 
have  expected  Uiat  his  excellency  the 
Jieuteoant  governor  would  readily  have 
manifested  the  mere;  it  had  been  judged 
fit  to  recommend,  and  by  allowing  Mr. 
Smith  to  leave  the  colony,  would  have 
pieserved  his  life ;  but  the  petitioners  have, 
wkhgrief,  toatate,  that  his  excellency  pre- 
ferred to  order  Mr.  Smith  to  confinement 
ia  the  common  prison,  and  to  Ucansmit 
the  proceedings  to  Engbnd  for  the  con- 
ttderation  and  ultimate  decision  of  his 
majesty  thereon ;  oo  the  perusal  of  those 
proceeuings  bis  majesty's  government 
thought  proper  to  remit  the  punishment 
of  death,  but  they  appear  to  tne  petition- 
ers to  have  given  an  approval  of  the 
finding  of  the  court,  by  directing  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  be  dismissed  the  o^ony,  and 
should  enter  into  recognizances  never  to 
return ;  the  petitioners  can  conceive  and 
can  respect  motives  which  may  have  in- 
duced a  decision  disappointing  to  their 
hopes,  but  all  the  Information  they  have 
collected  and  all  the  legal  opinions  the^ 
have  obtained,  tend  to  confirm  their 
i>elieC  not  only  of  the  legal  but  perfect 
moral  innocence  of  Mr.  &nith»  and  that 
Uie  proceedings  again^  him  w^e  as  un- 
constitutional as  incorrect ;  in  this  jud^- 
m^nt  diey  are  supported  by  commuai- 
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(fations  from  the  colony,  which  evidcDced 
that  the  effect  of  ChriBtiao  principle  and 
Christian  instmction  had  been  never  more 
benignly  manifested  than  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  slaves  eren  during  the 
commetiony  by  their  abstinence  from 
outrages  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  by 
their  declarations  that  th^  were  taught 
not  to  take  away  human  liib ;  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Arrindell,  the  advising 
advocate  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Austin,  the  government  chaplain  to 
the  garrison,  and  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  to  this  effect,  are  contained 
in  the  following  extracts  from  their  letters, 
the  former  of  whom  had  stated,  *  It  is 
almost  presumptuous  in  me  lo  difier  from 
the  sentence  of  a  court,  but,  before  God, 
I  do  believe  Mr.  Smith  to  be  innocent ; 
nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  defy  any 
minister  of  any  sect  whatever  to  have 
shewn  a  more  faith&l  attention  to  his 
sacred  duties  than  he  has  been  proved, 
by  the  evidence  on  his  trial,  to  have 
done:'— while  the  latter,  In  a  private 
letter  to  a  friend,  had  written,  <  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  from  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  my  most  anxious  in^ 
qmries  have  obtained,  that  in  the  late 
scourge  which  the  hand  of  an  alLwise 
Creator  has  inflicted  on  this  iil-ftted 
country,  nothing  but  those  religious  im- 
pressions which,  under  Providence,  Mr. 
<«mith  has  been  instrumental  in  fixing, 
nothing  but  those  principles  of  the  ffospel 
cf  peace  which  he  had  been  proclaimings 
x^ould  have  prevented  a  dreadful  effusion 
of  blood  here,  and  saved  the  lives  of  those 
Very  persons  who  are  now,  I  shudder  to 
write  it,  seeking  his  life :' — in  these,  their 
disappointments    and    conclusions,    the 

Setitioners  have  been  further  sanctioned 
y  vast  numbers  of  their  countrymen  of 
all  religious  denominations  and  who  par- 
take their  sorrow  and  surprise ;  with  such 
convictions,  therefore,  justice  and  mercy, 
justice  to  their  injured  missionary,  and 
mercy  to  all  other  missionaries  and 
Englishmen  throughout  the  world,  did  not 
allow  (he  petitioners  to  neglect  any  ap- 
^iropriate  means  to  obtain  not  merely  a 
remission  but  a  reversal  of  his  sentence, 
nnd  his  thorou|^h  acquitment  from  all 
^uilt;  the  petitioners  had    accorcUngly 


agahist  his  excellency  the  lieutenant 
governor  and  the  commander  in  chief  at 
Demerara  had  been  advised ;  but  mamr 
of  their  wishes  have  been  ended,  and 
they  have  been  fiHed  with  anguish,  by 
intelligence,  that  on  the  6th  February  last, 
before  the  dedsion  of  the  government 
conld  have  arrived, .  such  iniuries  and 
such  imprisonment  had  accelerated  the 
desolations  of  disease,  that  death  had 
liberated  the  suflferer  from  the  prison- 
house,  and  that  the  name  of  another  martyr 
had  been  inscribed  on  the  records  of  the 
Christian  church;  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  the  parliament  of  dieir  country 
the  petitioners  prefer  their  complaint; 
they  perceive  that  it  is  not  merdy  the 
memorvofMr.  Smith,  nor  the  relief  of 
his  widow,  diat  are  involved  in  these 
transactions,  bat  that  they  involve  the 
security  of  those  who  survive  in  every 
colony,  and  many  iitoportaat  ^uesfiioiui 
wiiverMiUy  interesting,  of  constitutional 
right ;  new  establidiments  in  the  West* 
Indian  colonies  for  the  education  and 
religious  well&re  of  the  daves  are  also  at 
last  wisdy  proposed,  and  new  assurances, 
therefore,  becoane  needfol  for  thehr  pro- 
tection, and  for  the  protection  of  all 
Christian  missionaries  whe  now  laboor, 
and  who  may  hereafter  labour,  m  those 
ungenial  and  long-neglected  lands;  and 
to  the  petitioners  it  appeara  that  redress 
for  the  evils  tluit  are  past,  as  well  as  the 
present  protection  and  future  se^nnty 
they  seek,  can  by  the  Hoose  be  best  or 
alone  bestowed ;  the  petitioners  therefbre 
pray.  That  the  House  will  institute  such 
inquiries,  or  direct  or  adopt  such  oiee- 
sures,  as  may  best  tend  to  obtain  the 
revision  or  rescindment  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  Mr.  Smith,  and^so  will  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  ensure  needful 
protection  to  Christian  missionaries  in 
every  part  of  the  British  empire  throush- 
out  the  world,  and  will  afford  such  further 
relief  as  shall  seem  meet  to  the  humanity, 
wisdom,  and  justice  of  the  House.'' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

\ 

Roman  Catholic  Marriagss  in 
England.]  Dr.  PhilUmore  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
laws  re^din^jhe  Bapdsms,  Marriages, 
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rtaiedy  ^Ucb  be  bad  to  propose  was  a 
Aon  and  aunple  one.  It  was,  first,  tbat 
the  baas  of  marriage  should  be  puUished 
precisely  as  they  were  at  present  in  a 
rirotestant  church ;  secondly,  that  licences 
aboold  be  issued  as  at  present  from  jrro- 
testant  authorities  ;  thirdly,  that  the  fees 
should  be  paid  as  at  present  to  the  Pro- 
testant dergyman ;  foul,  fourthly,  that  die 
ceremony  should  be  performed  by  a 
Ronmn  Catholic  priest.  With  respect 
to  the  registralion  of  the  bk%hu  of  Roman 
Catholics,  as  there  were  some  doubts 
whether  the  present  act  warranted  the 
registry  of  persons  who  had  not  receifed 
a  certificate  of  baptism  from  a  minister 
df  *the  church  o£  England,  it  appeared  to 
be  extremely  proper,  that  all  such  doubts 
aboold  be  removed,  and  that  it  should  be 
other  declared  or  enacted,  that  the  certi- 
ficate of  baptism  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  bom  and  learned  gentle* 
man  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill* 

The  SoUcUor-Cfmerai  would  not  oppose 
(die  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
but  contended  that  the  present  law  on 
the  subject  did  not  require  alteration* 

Mr.  Mamck  said,  there  was  great  public 
inconvenience  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  OB  account  of  the  number  of  poor 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  diildren  thrown 
upon  some  ai  the  parishes,  because, 
though  bom  in  Popish  -  wedlock^  they 
were  not  held  by  law  leeitimate* 

Mr*  D.  Oiibert  said,  it  was  an  unneoes* 
sary  hardship  to  reouire  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  be  married  in  the  Protestant 
churches.  He  thought  duit  something 
might  be  done  to  legdize  their  marriages, 
after  publication  of  bans  in  the  Protestant 
churcn:— Leave  given  to  bring  in  a  bill.  * 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Wednesday y  April  14. 

Combination  Laws.]  Lord  Stanley 
presented  a  petition  from  BoHon  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a  wish  that  those 
persons  who  opposed  the  rep^  of  the 
Combination  laws,  would  give  evidence 
before  the  committee  in  support  of  their 
views.  The  committee  had  now  sat  a 
considerable  time^  and  no  evidence  what- 
ever had  been  produced  m  fovour  of 
those  laws. 

-  Lord  Stanley  said,  he  had  already  pre- 
sented two  petitions,:  prayaog  that  the 


laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  machi-^ 
nery  might  not  be  repealed.  Consider* 
ing  the  alarming  extent  to  which  combi- 
nations were  carried  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  there  were  obvious  reasons  why 
the  master  manufacturers  should  not  come 
forward  and  expose  themselves  to  per- 
sonal  risk,  by  giving  evidence  of  the  mis- 
chief that  had  ahreuly  arisen  from  combi- 
nations, and  the  danger  to  which  they 
woidd  be  exposed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  laws. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said,  he  could  not  hear, 
without  much  regret,  the  observadon  of 
the  hoiu  member,  as  to  master  manufiic^ 
turers  belog  intimidated  by  their  workmen, 
and  oonsecjuently  prevented  from  stating 
dieir  opinion  of  the  Combination  laws 
before  a  committee  of  that  House.  He 
begged  to  state,  that  no  such  feeling  pre- 
vaUed  between  masters  and  their  work-- 
men  in  the  place  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent.  The  most  respectable,  mas- 
ter manufacturers  in  Leicester  concurred 
in  opinion  with  their  workmen,  tbat  the 
Combinadon  laws  ought  to  be  repealed* 
He  vras  sorry  to  b6ar  that  such  hostile 
feelings,  prevailed  between  masters  and 
their  workmen  in  any  part  of  the  country  s 
and  he  wbb  satisfied  that  they.had  been 
produced  by  the  very  hiwa, which  the 
workmen  were  anxious  to  repeal. 

Mr.  PkiUps  could  not  concur  with  the 
hon.  member,  that  the  ferocious  character 
of  the  combinations  in  Lancashire  had 
been  produced  by  the  Combinadon  laws 
themselves.  That  those  laws  were:ineffec- 
tual,  as  a  remedy  for  evils  against  which 
they  were  intended  to  provide,  be  was 
ready  to  admit;  but  he  could  not  a^rea 
that  they  were  the  eause  of  the  eoormitiea 
produced  by  combinations  among  work- 
men. Combinations  did  not,  for  the  most 
part,  take  place  while  wases  were  low, 
but  when  wages  were  high.  The  most 
ferocious  combinations  had  taken  place 
in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  when  the  rate 
of  wi^ies  amountied  to  from  SOn*  to  50f»  a 
week. 

Ordered  to  he  on  the  td)le. 

Hides  and  Skins  Rsfbax  Bii>i..3 
Mr.  Lushingian  rose  to  move  for  the 
repeal  of  certain  acts  relating  to  the  Filling 
of^  Hides  and  Skins.  The  considerations 
which  induced  him  to  move  for  the  repeal 
of  these  acts  were,  that  they  were  unne- 
ioessary,  vexatious,  expensive,  and  unjust; 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  appear  so  to 
any  one   who   examined  them.     They 
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<]ie  botoben 
required  no  lam  to  orake  tbem  take  care 
di  their  own  property ;  they  were  Yez* 
atMCi0»  beoawe  thej  raukred  the  property 
of  pereoDB  in  that  trade  liri>ie  to  oooataiit 
iotpectioB ;  they  were  expeiuife,  beoauee 
the?  were  attended  with  heavy  penalties ; 
and  they  were  imjuaty  becaiiae  they 
operated  unequally  on  the  town  and 
country  dealer*  Under  these  curcum- 
gtanceSy  he  thoujjht  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  Slatnte4K>ek. 
He  should^  therefore,  more  for  loMO  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  **to  repeal  two  acU  of  the 
S9th  and  40th  of  bis  lale  mijes^,  rebling 
to  the  use  of  horse  hides  in  mm^  boots 
aftd  shoes,  and  for  better  preventing  ^ 
damaging  of  raw  hides  and  skins  in  the 
flaying  thereof/' 

Mr.  Jamm  thousrht  there  could  not  be 
two  opinions  on  we  subject.  The  t#o 
aots  ought  by  ail  means  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Bimrhf  objected  to  the  mode  in 
irtuoh  the  hon.  gentleman  seeased  dis- 
posed to  proceed  wilii  respect  to  the 
repeal  of  these  laws.  His  object  seemed 
to  be  to  exonerate  tbe  town  trader,  but 
to  leovis  the  laws  respecting  die  oountry 
trader  in  ail  thehr  oppressive  operatbns. 
T%e  beat  course  to  have  pursued  would 
l&racoa 


have  been  to  have  ino^ed 
up  stairs.  He  wt>ttM  venture  te  afimiy 
tiM  it  would  hwve  been  distittOtly  proved 
by  evMenoe  befim  that  comnfttee*  thai 
go  Aur  Awn  those  laws ' 


iliey  had  been  4he  means'^of 
oM-iMi  of  ilie  wMo  of  diis 


tf  <wbat  vm«  icetted  iomr  atsipes 
wanted,  the  Mdes  weru  fiuquenlly 
4eNd  unfit  tat  the  punpose  of  ^taMng 
ibeui  in  oouaaqueBee  lof  slie  negligence  of 
tbe  buteber.  fie  was  ftr  faom  deiqwug 
Ibat  tbe  law,  as  k  stood,  ^iid  aot  tequive 
modifioaffott ;  but  be  eoHtended,  tfai^no 
akemtion  in  h  (Ought  tu  be  naiioas|ilod, 
iMt&  the ^hoia «qusstisu  had  been4MNis»« 
dered  in  detafl» 

Mr.  Ofiaa^ioii  uaM,  thatouloofaMg  at 
the  acts  which  it  was  intended  to  re|ml, 
be  found  that  they  wese  not  fMtblie  aists. 
He,  recommended  his  hon.  friend,  there* 
fbiw>  when  bis  bill  should  come  eo  the 
atage  of  Ae  coosmitiee,  to  uMve  that  it 
be  referred  to  Ae  wiadstation  of  « 
■elect  ceasmittee  absive  'Stairs.  Of  this 
he  was  quftle  persuaded,  that  diouU  the 
measure  be  &oussed  in  a  oommittee  of 
die  iwhcAe  House,  akHeas  petkiona  waidd 
bo  presented  Msinst  it,  and  arach  jvai»* 
M^  time  would  be  ieet. 


Geneiul  Ga¥iom$  observed*  that  the 
hon.  mover  bad  shown  no  reasons  what- 
ever for  r^Msaliflg  the  existing  law. 
There  could  be  no  do«d>t,  in  his  minds 
that  the  aseasure  ought  to  undergo  a 
thorough  investigation  in  a  committee ; 
and  he  was  persuaded,  that  if  the  hon. 
genUeman's  biU  should  pass  into  a  law,  a 
year  would  not  elapse  oefore  tbe  House 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
general  heatility  entertained  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  propoeed  repeal,  had  been  suffi- 
cuBotlv  maniwsted  by  the  petitions  which 
had  dready  been  presented  on  the  8ub« 
jeet,  aU  teprendng  the  decided  convic* 
tion  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  law  would  be  attended  by 
aerious  inconveniences. 

Shr  R.  Fergiuwn  maintained  the  ex- 
pediency of  repealing  the  existing  law. 
What  (fid  that  law  do  ?  Fine  a  man  for 
injuring  his  own  pr«^perty  I  Suppose,  by. 
any  unfortunate  accident,  the  gallant 
gmeral  who  had  just  spoken,  were  to 
make  a  hole  in  his  pantaloeos,  how  would 
he  like  to  be  fined  for  the  misadventure? 
The  existing  law  proceeded  on  tbe  ridi* 
culous  supposition,  that  the  tanners  did 
not  know  their  oun  business. 

Mr.  Brii^  wished  to  know  whether 
the  heo.  mover  of  the  biU  would  consent 
to  its  going  befiure  a  eelect  commitiso 
above  etaira. 

Mr.  J.  Mmttim  was  also  desirous  to 
knew  wfeeCber  tbe  hea»  gantlonan  would 
consent  to  allow  die  aubject  to  he  pre- 
viously investigaied  before  a  select  com- 
er would  send  the  bill  to  such  a 
«e  in  its  pra|iiesa»  The  first 
would,  in  his  epmiom  be  the  best, 
Die  pi«pesal  for  fepealiog  the  existijag 
law  bad  created  a  great  seiwation  ff?*v"fw 
those  who  were  inlepested  ia  Ae  subject ; 
and  it  was  due  to  them^  that  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  measure  should  be  satia* 
factorily  ascertained. 

Mr.  LuMngtou  expressed  Ins  persua- 
sion, that  if  t$s  aubjeot  wer^-reftrred  to 
a  eeasmtttee»  eo^much  delay  would  take 
place,  that  it  would  be  io^racticaUe  to 
get  ihe  biM  throu^  pitf hauMnt  in  the 
course  of  the  prsaent  session.  Convinoed 
as  he  was,  that  the  matter  was  perfectly 
dear,  he  dmight  it  was  too  much  to  ask 
him  to  submit  to  sudi  an  ioconvenienoe. 

Mr.  Cumm  admitted  tbat  the  existing 
aets.  weieabomiaably  ui^uat  and  injnrioua, 
but  strOuffly  recommended  that  tbe  subt 
jeot  shoidd  tinde^  the  | 
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Mr.  Crntm  naintaioed,  thtl  the  |m- 
aeat  Imt  was  moal  inooiiYeaicnt  and  ridi- 
cttloiia.  If  a  botcher's  boy*  in  kiUiog  a 
pig,  happened  to  make  a  mistake  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it ;  and  if  the  in^>ector 
on  the  spot  dechured  that  he  had  kiUed  it 
improperlyi  then,  according  to  the  present 
iawy  a  hifpi  tribunal  was  ibrmed,  consist-^ 
^  ing  of  eight  and.twenty  persons ;  namely, 
seven  botchers,  seven  tanners,  seven  cor- 
ners, and  seven  shoemakers,  before  whom 
the  matter  was  brooght  for  adjodicatioa. 

Lord  CUfiom  supported  th^  repeal  of 
the  present  Uur. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  58;  Noes  6. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
7%af«cby,  AjnU  IS. 

COEFORATB     RiOBTS— *RoMAV     CA* 

THOLics  ov  DaooHsaA.]  Mr.  S,  Biect 
in  presenting  a  petition,  siffped  by  tmwards 
of  8,000  resoec^able  inhabkMts  of  Drof- 
heda,  cossplaiBing  of  the  exdosion  of 
Roman  Catholmsnrom  grand  jories,  oor- 
porations.  Ac  stated,  that  the  petitioners 
expressed  their  gratitode  for  the  rdaza- 
tion  of  the  laws  m  their  behalf,  hot  oom- 
I^laiaed  that  the  benefits  of  that  rekza- 
tion  were  intercepted  by  local  infloenoe. 
Motwithstandiag  the  act  of  1793,  aothor- 
ising  Roami  Catholics  to  be  saMtmoned 
OD  grand  Jories,  from  that  time  op  to  the 
present  moment,  not  a  single  Catholic  had 
ever  been  sammened  on  a  grand  jory  in 
thetownofDrogheda.  The  ii^ustice  of 
this  exclusion  was  the  more  manifestj  as 
the  propertioii  of  Catholios  to  protestants 
in  Drogheda,  with  respect  to  munbers, 
was  nine  to  one;  and  with  respect  topro- 
perty,  two  to  tkree.  While  Catholios  of 
the  first  rank  and  sespectability  were  ex* 
ckided,  individaals  not  resident,  nor  pes- 
sessins  an  acre  of  kad,  in  Dro^eda,  were 
placed  on  these  grand  juries.  On  the 
same  principle  of  unjust  exdusioa,  tbe 
ireedom  of  the  city  had  been  sefused  to 
air  T.  Esmond,  a  Roman  Catholic  baronet 
of  the  first  rank  and  charaoler^  whUe  it 
had  been  granted  to  individuals  poMew- 
ing  no  property  in  the  town  or  Drog- 


Sir  «/.  N^mort  observed,  that  in  the 
city  which  henad  the  honour  to  represent, 
theaaof  179S  had  bad  a  fuU  and  fair 
operation.  A  brfe  number  of  Roman 
CttholteB  had  been  admitted  both  to  serve 
on  grand  juries,  and  to  a  participation  in 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  was  disgrace- 
ful to  the  character  of  other  ^corporations 


in  Irdaad,  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  render  null  the  beneficial  provisions  of 
that  act. 

Mr.  Hwme  thought  this  subject  highly 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  House.  It 
was  impoisible  that  tranquillity  could  be 
restored  in  Ireland  until  full  justice  was 
d<Mie  to  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
in  that  country.  He  was  aware  there  was 
a  difficulty  v^  interfering  with  corporate 
rights;  but,  if  ever  them  was  a  case  In 
whidi  such  a  course  could  be  justified,  it 
was  the  heavy  grievance  of  which  these 
petitioBers  comphuned;  and  he  sincerely 
hoped  the  king's  aunisters  would  turn 
their  serious  attention  to  the  statements 
contained  in  the  petition. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sals  ov  Maokaul  ox  ScnmATS— * 
Pbtitiox  aoaimst.^  Mr.  MkiUemarth 
said,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  present  from 
sevml  fishouMigscs  and  pmdterers  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  T^e  hon.  meod>er 
then  recited  the  heads  of  tbe  petition, 
firem  which  it  mpeared,  that  the  petition- 
ers  wished  to  obtain  tbe  repeal  of  aclause 
in  the  aot  of  William  ^rd,  which  permits 
the  sale  of  mackard  ana  Sunday,  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  peraiissiea  is  abused  to 
sell  other  fish  upon  that  day.  He  mmn- 
tained,  upon  the  authority  m  several  fish- 
mongers, that  mackerel  might  be  kept  m 
fresh  fiMT  twenty-fbur  hours  as  any  other 
fish ;  and,  as  that  was  the  caae,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  pay  some  regard  to  the 
prayers  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Hwme  said,  he  would  not  objecft 
to  the  bringing  up  of  the  petition,  because 
hd  was  of  wiiMon,  that  all  descriptions  of 
persons  hact  a  right  to  present  their  pet^ 
tions  to  tbe  Hoase.  lis  could  not,  how- 
ever, ffefirahai  from  observing,  that  it  iq^ 
paared  moat  strange  to  him  that  the  po&- 
tionars  should  call  ppon  the  House  to  inp 
terfere  in  a  matter  of  this  nature.  The 
petitioners  pn^ed  tbe  House  not  to  com- 
pel them  to  do  a  certain  act,  which  they 
needed  not  to  do  union  they  chose.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  fishmongers  themselves 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  them 
to  meet  together  and  detomine  not  to 
sell  fifh  on  a  Sunday  than  to  trouble  the 
House  with  such  a  petition.  Had  he 
been  one  of  the  gentlemeo  who  had  a 
conscientious  objection  to  selling  fish  on 
the  Lord's  day,  he  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  corn- 
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pel  liim  not  to  do  tlnit  which  he  might  of 
nis  own  accord,  safely  neglect  to  do.  He 
would  ask  the  House,  whether  it  would 
be  decent,  <>n  such  grounds  as  the  peti- 
tioners had  stated,,  to  add  another  penal 
statute  to  the  many  useless  ones  which  al- 
ready incumbered  our  Statute-book  ?  If 
any  such  law  were  added,  it  would  beyond 
a  doubt,  be  totally  inoperatiTe. 

Sir.  M,  W,  Ridley  said,  that  a  more  ri- 
diculous,, absurd,  and  he  would  add,  cant- 
ing petition,  had  never  been  presented  to 
the  House  rhear,  hear].  If  the  peti- 
tioners really  round  a  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent practice,  he  would  suggest  to  them 
a  mode  by  which  they  could  get  rid  of  it. 
When  the  petition  was  printed,  let  their 
names  be  pnnted  alon^  with  it.  The  pub- 
lic would  then  know  who  these  conscien- 
tioas  ind  scrupulous  fi^mortgers'  were, 
and  woiild,  perhaps  take  care  niot  to  trou- 
ble their  tender  consciences  in  future.  If 
it  were  not  irregular,  he  would  move  diat 
the  names  of  the  petitioners  be  printed 
along  with  the  petition. 

Sir  T.  Barii^  said,  he  could  not  treat 
the  petition  with  the  ridicule  which  the 
two  last  speakers  had  endeavoured  to  fling 
upon  it.  If  it  wete  just  to  vote  away  the 
public,  money  for  the  erection  or  new 
churches,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sound 
policy  to  difiuie  proper  rdigious  feelings 
through  the  community,  surely  it  was  just 
to  ad&pt  such  measures  as  would  prevent 
any  improper  profanation  of  the  Sab^th. 
Itjhad.been  asked,  why  did  these  fish- 
mongers, who  reprobated  the  present 
practice  of  sellingnsh  on  a  Sunday,  follow 
It  themsdves  ?  The  answer  was  easy.  If 
ttiey  did  not  sell  fish  on  a  Sunday  as  others 
of  their  trade  did,  they  would  soon  lose 
all  their  cuttom,  and  see  their  families  re- 
duced to  ruin. 

Mr.  C  Smith  reminded  the  House,  that 
the  cobscieiiUdUS  feelings,  which  prevent- 
ed these  scrupulous  fishmongers  f^om  sell- 
ing fish  on  a  Sunday,  could  not  by  any 
possibility  operate  upon  the  Jews. 

The  petition  was  then  brou^t  up  and 
read,  it  purported  to  be  the  petition  of 
thethere-undersisrnedpersohs,  comprisincr 


ing  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  contrary 
to  the  sacred  principles  of  Christianity^ 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners, 
whilst  it  tends,  as  they  humbly  conceive, 
to  foster  every  species  of  immorality  in  a 
numerous  class  of  people,  who  are  so  em- 
ployed, creates  an  utter  disregard  to  the 
Sabbath-day,  ^n  which  they  are  compel- 
led to  labour^  and  eventually  induces  them 
to  neglect  their  moral  as  well  as  their  re- 
ligious duties :  that  the  petitioners  observe 
with  the  greatest  concern,  that  this  evil, 
instead  of  diminishing  in  a  countij  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of.  Christianity,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  rapidly  extending  its 
baneful  influence  over  many  classes  of 
society,  thus  throwing  open,  as  it  were^ 
the  very  gates  of  licentiousness  and  im- 
morality, as^  destructive  to  our  morals  as 
A  people,  as  tending  to  lessen  our  charac- 
ter as  a  nation  in  the  eyes  of  others,  who 
have  not  yet  thrown  aside  the  external 
marks  of  morality  or  religion ;  the  sad  e^ 
fects  which  the  non-oMervance  of  the 
Sabbath  has  had  on  the  morals  of  the 
people  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  is  but  too 
well  known,  and  the  senous  result  of  their 
demo^dization  is  a  most  awful  example 
of  this  evil,  and  points  out  the  value  and 
importance  of  Hm  day  being  religiously 
observed,  if  it  were  only  with  tbe  view 
ofstimphig  upon  the  minds  of  men  some 
principle  of  virtue ;  and  the  petitioners 
cannot  but  contrast  the  state  of  the  nation 
above  aUudedtowithtfaatof  NorthBritain, 
•where  a  very  strict  attention  is  paid  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  bo  much  so, 
that  no  profession  whatever  is  allowed  to 
be  carried  on,  and  none  exercised  but 
what  Is  imperiottsl^r  demanded  Inr  neces- 
sity; and  the  petitioners  beg  leave  to 
quote  the  following  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject from  a  late  eminent  writer,  who  thus 
addressed  his  friend :  <  You,  who  possess 

<  such  genuine  piety,  would  bcgn^tly 

*  struck  and  delighted  with  the  sanctified 

*  appearance  of  Sunday  in  Scotland ;  it  dif- 

<  fers  as  widely  from  England  as  England 

<  differs  from  France,  where  not  the  least 
'outward  semblance  of  the  Sabbath  is  pre- 

<  served.   At  the  sound  of  the  churoh*bell. 
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*  rest  both  for  uian  and  beiMt ;  not  tn  article 

*  it  eiihcr  Tended  in  the  streets»  or  the  ibut* 
« ter  of  a  shop  unclosed,  and,  except  the 
'  mail-coach,  no  public  Tehicle  is  suffered 

*  to  tratel  but  on  what  are  denominated 
<  lawful  days/  That  in  the  report  of 
a  fcomouttee  of  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  the  policei  and  another  on 
Uie  education  of  the  poor,  it  appears  to 
have  been  tfia  decided  opinions  of  those 
honourable  committees,  that  the  first  com- 
mencement  of  crime  would  be  found  to 
originate  from  a  complete  disregard  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  want  of  early  instruc- 
tion, that  might  have  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  yoo&  the  value  of  social  virtue 
in  their  intercourse  with  society ;  that  fish** 
nongersandpoulterersio  particular  (many 
ofwhomareamong  the  humble  petitioners) 
and  particulariy  Uie  former,  are  under  the 
painral  necessity  of  supplying  their  cus- 
tomers with  vanous  articles  of  their  call- 
ing on  the  Sunday,  in  which  employment 
many  journeymen  and  apprentices  are  un- 
avoidably enga^d,  whereby  their  labour 
is  incessant,  bemg  generally  as  much  oc- 
eopied  on  that  day  as  on  any  other,  and 
m  the  petitioners  most  humbly  conceive 
unnecessarily,  inasmuch  as  orders  might 
be  executed  on  the  Saturday  without  any 
inconvenience,  from  the  improved  manner 
in  which  this  business,  as  well  as  many 
others,  is  now  conducted;  many  fishmon- 
gevs  claim  a  kind  of  legal  right  to  trans- 
act business  on  that  day,  from  the  act  of 
10th  and  11th  William  3rd.  c.  24,  which 
allows  the  sale  of  Mackerel  on  the  Sunday; 
custom  has  therefore  given  to  this  busi- 
ness a  kind  of  legal  sanction,  which  those 
of  the  petitioners  who  are  in  that  line 
cannot  break  through,  authorized  as  it 
thus  is  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
were  those  of  the  petitioners  who  wish  to 
abolish  this  labour  on  the  Sunday,  to  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  now  long 
established  custom  of  the  trade,  bv  re- 
fusing to  serve  on  that  day,  it  would  no 
doubt  occatton  Uie  loss  of  their  customers 
and  their  connection,  without  in  any  seri- 
ous manner  diminishing  theevil  complain^ 
edof ;  thus  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 


of  Mackerel  on  the  Sunday,  whatever  im« 
pediments  might  then  exist  in  the  way  of 
free  communication  between  the  London 
market  and  the  coast,  which  might  have 
induced  that  parliament  to  have  sanctioned 
such  a  measure,  have  long  since  passed 
away,  for  they  now  find,  from  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  roads,  and  the  great  im^ 
provement  of  wheel-carriages,  machine» 
laden  with  Mackerel  and  other  fish  can 
arrive  over  land  from  the  coast  of  Sussex,* 
and  other  places  of  similar  distance,  at 
the  London  market  in  the  short  space  o£ 
seven  or  eight  hours,  not  to  mention  th# 
facility  with  which  Billingsgate  is  supplied 
by  steam-boats  and  other  vessels,  ana  ex« 
perience  has  decidedly  proved,  that  Mac- 
kerel, as  well  as  all  other  fish  purchased 
on  the  Saturday,  by  due  preparation,  such* 
as  well  cleansing,  being  xept  in  a  proper 
cool  place,  dc.  is  in  every  respect  as  fuUy 
fit  for  the  consumer's  table  on  the  Sunday 
as  if  actually  procured  from  the  market  oik 
that  day  for  immediate  use;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  poulterers,  fishmon^ 
gers,  butchers,  and  others,  have  long* 
(from  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  roads  and  conseouendy 
of  quick  carriage  as  above  stated)  beeniir 
the  habit  of  providing  for  the  orders  of 
their  customers  the  &y  previous  to  Uie 
time  for  which. Uiey  were  required,  to  the 
equaladvantageof thevendorand  consumer, 
a  decisive  proof  that  the  same  rule  might 
be  adopted  as  regards  the  Sunday,  and  an 
evident  conclusion  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Sunday  labour  might  be  accomplished 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  result- 
ing therefrom  ;  the  petitioners  then  hum- 
bly submit  that  the  exisUng  kws  to  pre- 
vent the  profanaUon  of  the  Sabbath  are 
altogether  inadequate  to  counteract  the 
evils  complained  of,  for  they  conceive  thai 
that  clause  of  the  act  of  10th  and  11th  of 
William  Srd,  c.  24  which  allows  the  sale  of 
Mackerel  on  the  Sunday,  as  well  as  Tari- 
ous  other  occupations  to  be  conducted  oi» 
that  day,  isaprincipidsourcefrom  whence 
have  originated  all  the  evils  whicb  have 
been  previously  stated;  the  petttienera 
therefore  most  humbly  praT>    Uiat  the 
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ftcftmentt  may  be  made  as  to  the  witdom 
gi  the  House  shail  seem  meet.*' 
On  the  question  that  it  be  printed, 
Mr.  Butiemorth  obsenr ed»  that  whilst 
tlie  law  permitted  o»e  descriptiof)  of  fisb 
to  be  sold  upon  a  Sunday,  very  few  fishmon* 
gers  would  dare  to  reftise  to  sell  any  kind  of 
fish  that  their  customers  might  require.  It 
was  on  that  very  aceouat  that  the  peti^ 
tsDoera  wished  the  clause,  allowing  the 
sole  of  Mackerel  on  Sundays,  to  be  repeal- 
ed* They  were  aware,  that  even  if  the 
fvade  were  to  meet  and  to  determine 
among  themselves  not  to  sell  fisb  on  a 
Sunday,  they  could  not  prevent  it  from 
being  sold  by  the  Jews  and  the  low  Irish. 
'With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hen. 
member  for  Newca^le^  he  would  merely 
otno've  that  the  petitioners  were  anxious 
to  have  their  names  known,  aad  were  so 
far  ftomt  wishing  to  conceal  tbem,  that 
ther  bad  aetuaUy  printed  and  dcculated 
ibenr  petition  witb  thenr  names  attached 
to  it.  He  would  tell  the  hen.  member 
for  Newcastle,  that  bis  iUustrioua  aacefr* 
torBiaho»  Ridley,  wbo  suffered  in  the 
eause  of  the  Reformation,  would  not  have 
treated  tbaa  uetitieti  with  the  ridicute 
which  he  had  neatowed  upon  iu 
'  The  House  then  a^oumed  to  the  Srd 
o£  Magr. 
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Monday,  MayS^ 
SffAHDuroOaDBRa— Tbbsand  Wsar- 
AALS  Railway  bil&.}  Sir  H,  Hardinge 
Mse  for  the  purpose  of  moving,  ■*<  Tnat 
tbe  committee  on  the  above  bUl  be  di&« 
Jmrged  from  proceeding,  thereon.*'  This 
be  omI,  because  the  standing  orders  which 
applied  to  private  bills  had  not  been  com- 
plied withy  in  reference  to  certain  indi- 
viiduals  whose  estates  would  be  injured  if 
&e  measure  were  carried.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  railway  should  cross  a  road 
belonging  to  a  noble  friend  of  his  (the 
marquis  of  Londoofderry),  and  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
dif tanee  4iear  his  park.  This  would  be  a 
very  great  nuisance,  and  was  the  less  jus* 
tifiwe,  because  any  bepefit  whieh  the 
railway  was  calculated  to  produce  would 
bo  reaped  by  oftbdv,  whose  estate  would 


Lord  Lomther  defeaded  the  measure, 
as  one  which  would  be  extremdy  advan* 
tageous  to  the  country.  He  therefore 
wished  the  bill  to  be  re*committed.  It 
was  said,  that  the  landed  proprietors  were 
adverse  to  the  railway;  but  the  fact  waa^ 
that  the  real  ground  of  oppoaition  sprang 
from  the  noble  marquis  to  whom  auusioa 
had  been  made,  wthough  he  was  pr^« 
pared  to  contend,  that  Um  pr opeeed  work 
would  not  touch  an  inch  of  that  nobis 
person's  estate.  Hie  true  reason  ei  thft 
opposition  manifested  against  the  measure 
was,  a  spirit  of  jealousy  which  existed  in 
the  north  of  the  county  of  Durham,  as 
to  afibrdmg  this  additional  faei^lity  for  tte 
conveyance  of  that  valuable  oommoditj, 
coals,  to  the  metropolis  aod  elsewhere^ 
Being  perfitetly  conviBced  of  the  utiUtj 
of  the  railway,  be  should  move^  as  aa 
amendment,  i*  that  the  report  from  tbe 
conumttee  on  the  petition  complainsf 
that  the  Standing.  Orders  bad  not 
complied  with,  be  re-oommittedk" 

Sir  «/.  Yorhe  lose  to  secondthe  \ 
Bsent.  He  did  not  wisb  to  make  use  of  hard 
words,  but  the  opposition  t&  the  measure 
appeared  to  him  to  be  sa  extreoM  a  job^ 
that  he  had  quitted  the  corenuttee  idtor- 
gether.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Wngbi; 
whose  estate,  it  was  satd,  would  be  a& 
fected  by.  the  work»  seemed  tto  be  ae 
wroogt  so  coquettish-— now  assentingE  to^ 
and  Sien  dissenting  from  the  nseaaure-*- 
that  be  could  make  nothing  oi  kk  His 
gallant  friend  had  said  a  great  deal'  abouB 
the  hardship  of  carrying  this  road  through 
a  noble  lord's  estate ;  lHit»  on  other  ooea»' 
sions,  tbey  heard  nothing  of  the  impro* 
priety  of  making  encroachment*  on  pri« 
vate  property,  where  a  great  public  work 
required  it.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  a  brieve  at  Hammeramkby  the  que*- 
tion  of  psii^ate  propertjn  was  not  allowisd 
to  interfere  with  the  measure*  Here  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  vast  public  work,,  by 
means  of  which  a  larger  supply  of  coals 
wiould  be  furnished  to  the  Bwtvopolifl^'sod 
the  ezistinff  monoply  would  be  weakened. 
A  great  field  was  opened  for  tbe  employe 
ment  of  capital  for  a  ussAil  purposes  sM 
therefore  be  for  one  could  not  cooseoti  t» 
the  abandooment  cf.  the  measare,  en  the 
plea  that  the  peadwoqld|iaiiinsarajErobfc^ 
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VimH  Eidi'Dg  of  Yorkshira  was  supplied 
wkh  ooals  by  iiie«M  of  knd-carnage>  and 
ih9  object  M  this  measure  was,  to  trans- 
port that  article  hy  a  railway  wbidi  should 
eoitte  down  to  the  mouth  or  the  Tees,  ini- 
atoad  of  omploirtDg  the  ordinary  mode  of 
oarrjring  it.  lois  would  be  cheaper  and 
mora  expeditious.  la  his  opinioa,  gen- 
tlemen inio  wished  lo  ha?e  this  measure 
lairly  oon«dered,  would  not  T6te  for  a 
motion  wbidi  would  put  a  atop  to  it  with- 
mit  due  inquiry  before  a  committee.  He 
bdioYed  there  was  not  a  landed  proprie- 
Cor  against  the  measure,  except  a  Mr. 
Wrisbt,  who  bad  assented  and  dissented, 
by  utamatioos,  ao  often,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand  whether  he  was  hostile 
er  friendl  V  to  the  projected  work. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  none  of  the 
local  proprietors  were  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  it  was  complained,  that  Mr* 
Wright  had  altered  his  opinion.  The  rea« 
aoa  was,  because  the  line  of  road  which 
was  at  first  communicated  to  him  had 
been  subsequently  changed.  With  re* 
apeot  to  him,  it  was  quite  dear  that  th^ 
atandiDg  orders  had  not  been  complied 
with,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
preesed  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  eould  not  consent  to 
dns  summary  mode  of  orersetting  a  bill 
idnch  would  unquestionably  promote  the 
public  interest.  If  the  proposed  railway 
were  formed,  diere  would  be  a  greater 
and  a  more  rapid  supply  of  coals  in  the 
London  market. 

Mr.  Cumen  would  vote  for  there-com- 
mittal of  the  report,  under  the  assurance 
of  the  noble  lord  that  the  rail-road  would 
not  pass  over  Mr.  Wright's  estate. 

Su-  U.  Hardhm  said,  if  the  gentle- 
men who  supposed  the  bill  would  assure 
btm  that  the  railway  would  not  go  near 
the  estate  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry, 
be  should  withdraw  all  opposition.  He 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  crush  any  rival- 
ry or  competition  in  the  coal  trade. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  amend- 
ment 114'.  For  the  original  motion  69. 
A  committee,  insisting  of  members 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  bill, 
waa  appmnted,  to  examine  whether  any 
and  what  inconvemeoce  had  arisen  from 
the  aan-compliaoce  with    the    standing 
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latMB  TiVBB  GoMFosiTioir  Ambnd- 
MBMT  BV#L.]  Go  the  order  of  the  day 
fl>r  the  aeaond  reading  6f  thia  bill, 

Mr.ermun  said,  that  lio  Mt  hlnieif 


called  upon  to  resist  the  fmther  progredi 
of  the  measure.  It  was  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  auiamendaient  of  the  law  of  last 
year,  but  as  quite  a  new  measure,  regard- 
ing which  the  landed  proprietors  could 
not  have  been  consulted.  It  bore  most 
severely  upon  them,  while  it  was  com- 
pletely in  favour  of  the  ecdesiastlcal 
party.  It  would  be  most  fatal  to  the 
landed  and  Protestant  interests  in  Irelandi 
He  objected  more  especially  to  the  dausa 
respecting  the  appointment  of  commis* 
sioners,  and  to  the  power  given  to  tfaa 
lord  lieotenaot.  In  short  die  measura 
was  altogether  so  objectionsMe,  that  h^ 
would  move,  **  That  it  be  read  a  second 
time  upon  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  DemwU  Brmme  justified  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  powers  given  by  the  eoneta* 
bulary  act,  and  assured  the  House,  tbaS 
in  his  own  county  the  constables  were  im^ 
partially  chosen,  and  that  their  conduct 
had  given  permanent  peace  to  the  district. 

Sir  J.  Newport  wished  tho^furtfaer  con« 
sideratioo  of  the  bill  to  be  postponed  un^ 
til  it  could  be  entered  upon  more  maturely. 
He  had  been  disp<Med,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  look  at  the  measure  in  a  fa- 
vourable light,  but  was  compelled  upon 
consideration  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  present  bill  would  augment  all  the 
evils  of  the  act  of  the  last  session. 

Lord  Oxmantown  contended,  that  the 
agreement  proposed  in  the  bill  was  not 
fair  towards  both  parties.  The  provis^ona 
of  it  were  too  much  in  favour  of  the. 
dergy.  Some  more  effisctual  measure  of 
relief  was  necessary,  and  particularly  witli 
regard  to  the  levyins  of  tithes  in  kind. 
The  bill  was  not  only  unequal  towards 
the  landed  but  towards  the  ecdesitistical 
interest;  since  it  gave  the  extortionate 
clergyman  a  decii&d  advantage,  in  any 
final  arrangement  by  commissioners,  over 
the  liberal  and  considerate  pastor.  He 
was  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  compul- 
sory clause  of  last  year,  but  he  wished  a 
fair  option  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Goulboum  said,  he  was  not  desir 
ous  to  shun  any  comments  that  might  be 
made  upon  this  measure  by  gentlemen  on 
either  side  of  the  House ;  and  was  pre- 
pared, either  now  or  in  a  later  stage,  to 
defend  its  principle,  and  to  explain  its  de- 
tails. The  necessity  of  some  amendment 
to  the  bill  of  last  year  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  those  who  wished  to  accom^ 
plish  this  object,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  desirous  of  correcting  the  errors 
and  of  supplymg  the  defidendes  of  the 
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>b  ill  upon  the  table,  must  be  equally  anxious 
to  resist  the  amendment  of  tne  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  order  that  such  changes  as 
were  required  might  be  made  in  the  com* 
mittee.  He  was  ready  to  allow  that  cer- 
tain changes  in  .the  present  form*  of  the 
measure  would  be  expedient.  He  had 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  withdraw  the 
clause  requiring  the  oath,  in  consequence 
of  the  representations  of  several  indivi- 
duals, who  had  declared  that  they  could 
not  conscientiously  take  it.  The  objection 
taken  to  the  penalty  of  10/.,  on  the  score 
of  its  inadequacy,  could  furnish  no  ground 
for. the  rejection  of  the  bill,  though  it 
night  properly  form  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  the  committee.  The  hon. 
gentlenum  had  objected  to  the  clause  em« 
powering  the  lord  lieutenant  to  appoint  a 
commissioner,  in  cases  where  two  com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  by  the  par- 
ties, and  one  of  them  had  declined  to  act. 
He  thought  this  clause  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  but, 
whether  the  same  objects  might  be  efected 
more  advantageously  by  any  other  mode 
would  be  a  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee.  The  presence  of  the 
vector  in  the  vestry  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
though  he  had  no  vote  at  the  vestry,  ap* 
peared  an  indispensable  provision.  With 
negard  to  the  clause  respecting  the  ave- 
l^ges,  the  remedy  might  be  insufficient ; 
but  this  would  be. more  properly  the  sub* 
ject  of  consideration  in  the  committee. 
The  bill  of  last  session  had  operated  most 
beneficially  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  in 
which  the  greatest  inconvenience  had 
been  Celt  from  the  claim  of  potatoe-tithe. 
He  was  satisfied,  indeed,  that,  generally 
•peaking,  the  bill  had  been  acceptable 
throughout  thB  country;  and  that  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  which  they  had 
derived /rom  it.  In  those  parts  of  Ireland 
10  which  ibe  greatest  distress  had  been 
felt,  the  measure  was  regardied  as  a  source 
from  which  the  greatest  relief  might  be  ex- 


question  had  been  introduced  with  a  view 
of  protecting  incumbents  against  any 
fraud  which  might  have  been  committed 
by 'their  predecessors.  He  agreed  that 
many  clauses  of  the  bill  were  susceptible 
of  considerable  improvement ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  House 
came,  to  the  discussion  witli  a  sincere  de- 
sire of  rendering  operative  the  act  of 
last  session,  that  measure  would  be  gene- 
rally popular  throughout  Ireland. 

Sir*/.  Newport  said,  the  question  was 
not  whether  the  act  of  last  session  requir- 
ed amendment,  but  whether  the  bill  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  introduoedt 
really  went  to  amend,  that  act.  He 
thought  that  the  present  bill,  so  far  from 
amending  the  act  of  last  session,  wa^  a  de- 
terioration of  it.  What  was  already  bad 
was  made  worse  by  the  proposed  bill ; 
and,  on  that  ground,  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  rejected.  In  hb  opinion,  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  bill  of  last  session 
could  be  amended,  would  be  to  strikeout 
every  part  of  it,  except  the  preamble,  and 
substitute  a  new  bill.  It  was  idle  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing  a 
bill  which  was  so  essentially  bad,  that  it 
did  not  admit  of  amendment.  The  object 
of  the  bill  was,  to  shut  out  landed  pro- 
prietors from  the  Vestries  and  to  exclude 
them  from  all  interference  with  concerns 
in  which  they  were  mainly  interested. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  regretted  that  the 
disfiussion  of  this  question  should  have 
taken  place  in  the  absence  of  man^r  gen« 
tlemen  who  had  taken  a  part  in  it,  and 
who  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  topics 
connected  with  it.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  surely  could  not  be  seri- 
ous in  supposing,  tbatj>ecause  a  particu- 
lar act  of  parliament  required  amendment 
the  House  was  bound  to  receive  any 
amendment  which  he  might  propose.  He 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  be-' 
cause  it  took  away  from  landed  proprietors 
the  protection  which  was  left  to  theon 
under  the  bill  of  last  session.  The  bill 
strengthened  the  hands  and  augmented  the 
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lie  wovld  permit  anv  parish  commitsioner 
•to  aend  tot  his  title  deeds,  and  inspect 
them  at  his  pleasure  i  And  yet  this  was 
ime  of  the  clauses  in  this  measure  which 
-was  called  an  improvement.  Even  if  his 
right  hon.  friend  should  consent  to  aban* 
^n  that  most  obnoxious  part  of  the  bill, 
could  he  suppose  that  he  would  ever  be 
freed  from  the  responsibility  of  having 
even  allowed  it  to  be  introduced  ?  He 
hoped  that  the  operatioo  of  the  bill  of  last 
year  would  continue,  and  that  opi>ortuni- 
ties  would  be  afforded  of  remedyine  the 
inconveniences  whiqh  had  arisen.  Klany 
ef  the  agreements  which  had  been  e&cted 
liad  been  entered  into  in  a  state  of  total 
ignorance  of  their  tendency.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  should  give  this  bill  his  decided 
opposition. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  thought  that  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hop.  baronet,  and 
Df  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  would 
have  been  much  more  appropriate  if  ad- 
4reMed  to  the  committee.  Almost  all 
the  arguments  advanced  applied  to  the 
bill  of  last  session,  and  were  therefore  in 
favour  of  the' present  bill,"which  proposed 
an  amendment.  But,  let  the  House  eza^ 
mine  a  little  in  detail  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  friend,  who  spoke  last.  His  hon. 
friend  had  said,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
position, that  mBoy  of  the  parties  had 
been  entrapped  into  their  agreements: 
but  his  hon,  friend  must  admit,  that  the 
Dumber  of  appeals  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  cdundl  was  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Now, 
there  had  been  ninety  instances  of  compo* 
sition,and  out  of  these  there  had  been  but 
ikve  appeals.  Was  it  not  dear,  then,  that 
five  per  cent  was  the  extent  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. If  the  House  were  to  examine  the 
bill  now  before  them,  they  would  find  that 
a  very  small  part  of  it  indeed  was  open  to 
objections.  By  voting  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  no  member  would  be 
pledged  to  support  all  the  enactments  it 
contained,  nor  would  he  be  precluded 
from  adopting  any  amendments  that 
might  be  proposed.  The  arguments  which 
had  been  advanced,  clearly  proved  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject ;  but  he 
di&red  altogether  from  his  hon,  fHend.  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  an  individual  who  introduced  a  pro- 
position. Every  one  was  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pjoae  a  measure;  but»  if  sound  and  serious 
otpections  were  made  against  it,  and  he 
atill  persevered,  then  began  the  responsi- 
hility.    By  the  forms  of  the  House,  seve- 


ral opportunities  were  afforded  of  propos* 
ing  amendments.  Then  why  should 
there  be  a  responsibility,  if  a  man  yield  to 
a  more  matured  conviction?  His  hon. 
friend  had  said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
could  never  escape  from  the  responsibility 
of  having  introduced  the  clause  relative  to 
the  inspection  of  papers  and  documents  : 
but,  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  when 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  come  down  to  the 
House  it  had  been  his  intention  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  it  upon  examining  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  was  exposed.  He  there- 
fore, hoped  the  House  would  pursue  the 
ordinary  course,  and  not  resort  to  the 
extraordinary  proceeding  of  rejecting  a 
bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  a  former  measure  before  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
amendments  that  were  to  be  proposed. 

Mt.GraUan  said,  that,  with  all  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  before  the  House,  and 
deprecating,  as  he  did,  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded,  because  he  thought 
it  inimical  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land, he  thought  it  might  be  better  not 
to  divide  the  House  upon  it  in  its  present 
st^e. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

CU8T0MS(C0ALS  ANdLiNENS)  BiLL}. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  on  the  Customs  (Coals 
and  Linens)  bill.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  his  object  was,  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  bill,  and  this  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  recommitted. 
At  present  it  was  proposed  in  the  bill,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  bounty  on  linens 
should  comgpence  on  the  5th  of  July,  \%U. 
The  date  should  be  the  5th  of  January, 
1825  ;  and  he  now  submitted  a  resolution 
to  that  effect, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  hoped  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  to  alter  his  opinion, 
he  should  not  be  accused  of  inconsisten- 
cy ;  for  he  had  seen,  on  various  occasions, 
gentlemen  who  were  more  pledged  than 
he  could  be  supposed  to  be  by  character 
or  experience  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  to  make  exceptions  in  particular  in* 
stances.  He  was  persuaded,  that  if  indi« 
viduals  interested  m  the  linen  trade  had 
as  frequent  access  to  government,  as 
those  in  the  silk  and  other  great  manu- 
factures, although  he  did  not  expect  they 
could  prevail  on  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer   io   abandon   those   principlei 
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wiiicii  ho  diougfat  rigbt>  they  voold 
|n4uG«  him  to  consent  to  such  mo^ 
difiondooa  as  would  produce  the  least 
possible  evil.  He  had  no  wish  to  see 
liountiea  permaneotlj  continued,  nor  if 
thejr  were  not  in  ejutteooe,  would  he  now 
come  forward  to  deosand  them.  Tho 
chaocelloff  of  the  Eichequer  had  made 
•no  concession  in  making  the  bounties 
lenuMible  at  dtffiorent  periods  In  the 
foursa  of  ten  years,  instead  of  takmg 
tbem  off  all  at  once;  but,  in  a  country 
where  there  was  little  encourageasent  and 
vhere  the  people  were  looking  lor  the  low* 
•St  possible  profits,  care  should  be  taken 
mot  to  destroy,  by  legislatiro  enactments, 
the  individual  exertions  of  persons,  both 
in  that  country  and  in  this,  to  procinre 
evplbyment  for  the  people^  He  would 
suggest^  that  the  data  shoukl  be  more 
reniote.  If  they  were  allowed  two  or 
tiiree  years  to  prepare  for  the  measure, 
Ihey  might  be  able  to  meet  the  conse- 
quenoea ;  but  to  commence  the  reduction 
at  once  would,  in  his  ^gment,  be  impo* 
litic,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce  the 
most  iflourious  consequences. 

^  Mr.  Dennii  Browne  expressed  his  asto* 
nisbmeot  at  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 
in  this  countrv  with  respect  to  the  real 
condition  of  Ireland.  Gentlemen  seem- 
ed no  more  to  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
onence  of  taking  off  tJiese  bounties,  than 
ttey  were  of  the  interests  of  the  remotest 

St  of  America,  although  Ireland  was,  m 
t»  within  a  stone's  throw  of  them.  At 
one  time  he  heard  there  were  no  ex- 
ports of  coarse  linens,  and  that  they  drew 
no  bounties*  Both  assertiooe  were  equally 
fiiUacious,  and  he  was  astonished  that  any 
minister  could  make  so  great  a  mistake. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  made  a  great  concession; 
but  he  maintained  that  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  with  these  bounties. 
The  people  of  Ireland  bad  a  chartered 
right  to  every  possible  advantage,  until 
diat  branch  oif  national  industry  bad  ar- 
rived to  n  state  of  perfection*  Thia  was 
a  language  which  had  been  heUL  by  the 
Britiw  iMtrliament,  and  echoed  by  the 
British  king.  No  country  had  ever  stood 
higher  than  England  for  a  proud  aense  of 
honour  and  g^ood  feith>  amoi^t  foreign 


Mtuation.  He  had  been  for  mmiy 
years  a  member  of  that  House,  and  Uiere 
was  not  a  single  year  in  wlucfa  some  at- 
tack or  other  had  net  henk  made  upon 
the  imfortunate  Mnen  trade*  He  nnd 
never  seen  a  more  unanimous  feeUiur  of 
detestation,  than  at  the  expressioo  or  an 
intention  to  repeal  theeebomities*  If  gen- 
tlemen  could  only  foresee  the  min  which  at 
would  produce  in  Ireland,  they  would|b* 
convinced  of  the  unpolicy  of  ttie  proposed 
measure. 

Sir  H.  PameU  said,  be  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  examine  the  question  with 
reference  to  fiicts  only,  and  endeavour  te 
shew  that  the  opinions  of  the  member  for 
Kilkenny  were  erroneous.  TIm  hon« 
member,  and  all  those  who,  with  him,  ad* 
vocated  these  bounties,  conceived  t^ 
aystem  which  governed  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  te  be  perfection  itself  t 
and  whenever  a  part  of  it  was  tooehed^ 
without  taking  mnch  trouble  to  think 
about  the  matter,  at  enoe  proclaimed  the 
manufacture  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
country  ruined.  He  had  taken  pakss  te 
find  out  bow  these  bounties  eould  secure 
the  object  of  tboee  who  supported  theni« 
It  was  said,  they  were  neceMary  to  maim 
tain  and  extend  the  osanoMeture  ef 
coarse  linens  in  Ireland*  But  thia  menu 
fiicture  had  more  te  fear  firom  other  causae 
dum  the  less  of  the  bounty*  It  had  te 
contend  agamst  theEnglidi  and  Scotcb 
nmnufacturerof  coarse  linens,  who  impett^ 
ed  foreign  yam  at  Is.  e  cwt*,  which  wae 
cheaper  by  S5per  cent  than  the  Irisb 
ceuM  make  it*  Although  foreign  yarv 
might  be  imperted  into  Irelend  en  the 
same  terms  the  Irish  were  preva^ed  tak- 
ing advantage  ef  it,  by  an  Irish  law  fW 
regulating  the  sale  of  yarn.  This  requtrw 
ed  that  all  yam  sold  in  Ireland  diould  her 
wound  in  a  particular  manner;  but  the 
foreign  reel  did  not  admit  of  its  bdog  so- 
woumL  Some  attempts  had  been  asade 
to  introduce  the  use  or  fbreign  yavn,.botr 
the  Linen  Board  had  enforced  the  regu- 
lating law»  and  lowed  the  penalties ;  and 
the  consequence  waa«  thai  the  metuifao- 
tuce  ef  cesvse  linen  waa  Waving  Ire^ 
land.  The  Scetcb  and  English  oMuufoiv 
turei  had  also  the  advantage  of  milUepua 

yam,  whidk  the  Irish  manufisolurer  wev 
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eqiMiKty'  with  Englaod  and  Scotland,  and 
cooM  aneoefafuUy  come  into  competition 
with  GariDa»y«  If,  in  place  of  importiDg 
forego  jtatn  free  of  doty,  a  high  daty  was 
imposed  upon  it,  as  some  advised,  then 
Germany  would  have  the  whole  foreign 
trade  in  eearte  liaena  wholly  to  itself. 
B«t  if  the  bowitiet  eoald  ext^rid  the  linen 
mannfiicture,  it  waa  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  was  desiraUe  to  give  to  thia  manu- 
fitotvra  a  preference  over  all  others*  He 
betieved  that  no  greater  error  waa  com-^ 
inittcdl  than  lo  suppose  that  the  Unoi 
manofiwture  waa  ver^^beaeficial  to  the  pea^ 
aaatiT  of  IreUmd.  These  eoosequeneea 
which  vtually  flowed  froas  m  eatensi?e 
MMMifacture  in  other  camtries,  had  net 
occurred  in  IrchHNt.  The  operatic 
apiiuMrs^  flax^dressierr,  Itod  weaveits,  still 
bvedii*  aslate  of  great  poverty;  Tfcey 
were  able  merely  to  obtam  the  here  b^« 
aetsariea  ef  lifo,  withovl  an^  smaA  cem^ 
€wt8  and  oemveniences.  Thn  waa  owing 
to  their  being  alf  cultivaloim  of  land,  ana 
payiiiK  away  the  wage*  they  earned^  aa 
BMMttaoturera,  b  rent  to  their  landlerdg« 
The  rate  pf  rent  they  were  willing  to  give 
in  obtam  land  was,  all  their  earnings  aa 
aaannfactnreft  would  enid>le  them  te  give, 
wkb  a  preapcet  of  providing  themselvea 
with  the  plainest  food.  In  thia  way  the 
linea  manufaetore  did  not  produce  that 
riie  ef  wagea  which  waa  necessary,  to 
plaoe  the  operative  workman  in  a  sitoa^ 
tiDil  superiar  to  that  of  the  agricultural 
laboyrer;  and  theiefere,  it  was  to  take  a 
tery  superficial!  view  ef  the  effects  of 
thia  manufoctore  to  say  that  it  had 
been  of  any  generd  advantage  to  the 
lower  orders.  If  it  waa  right,,  undor  any 
circnmstaneea,  to  ghe  encouragement  to 
tli»  extension  of  manulacturesy  the  cotton 
manufacture  wocdd  be  in  every  respect 
piseferable  to  the  liaeotr  It^  was  the  suo 
caasful  rival' ef  the*  lineo  ahready^  and  the 
Bttiversri  use  of  it  annle  it  Fikely  to  con* 
tinua  to  preq>er»  As  it  waa  usually  caru 
tied  en  by  workmen  living  in  villages 
and  giving  «p  their  whole  thne  to  it, 
tfafljr  would  eam  better  wages,^  and  by 

Cng  to  market  finr  dnr  food  would 
as  ar  new  demand  Ibr  the  preduoiioQS 
•f  the  reflmlar  farmers.  The  Yum.  baronet 
now  saidoat  would  examine  the  question 
ow  more  general  principles^  He  dented 
tftat  the  l^unty  dmrid  give  a«y  adtantkige 
tot  the.  Iriib  nanifaeturen  'Ko  bmi^ 
member  for  Kilkenny  had  spdldsor  of  the 
bfaotgr,.asiif-  iti  waa  on  die  pvodbctioA  of 
linev  OMkpaidibrliMwMditt^tto  Iririi 


market ;  but  the  bounty  waa  6n  th^  e%* 
portation  of  linens,  and  it  had  no  operas 
tion  till  it  was  sold  to  the  consumer 
abroad ;  and  then  its  whole  effect  was  to 
enable  the  consumer  to  buy  the  linen  at  fl 
price  jttst  so  much  lower  than  the  natural 
price,  as  the  amount  of  the  bounty.  Aa 
the  coarse  Irish  linens  were  chiefly  sent 
to  our  colonies,  the  bounty  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  nullity,  except  for 
tlie  advantage  of  the  West-India  planter  ;f 
for  as  no  Ibreign  Unen  conld  be  imported 
into  the  Wert  Indfee#  this  bounty  had 
not  even  the  effect  of  gtvmg  to  Irdand 
any  superiority  over  foreign  linena.  Aa 
to  the  bounty  being  necessary  to  give 
easployment  to  the  people,  no  doctrine 
conkl  be  more  at  variance  with  theac^oal 
operation  of  the  bounty.  The  quantity 
of  empleymant  depended  upon  the  meana 
of  paying  for  it,  that  waa,  upon  the  qnanM 
tity  of  capital  in  the  country ;  but  the 
bodnty  was  to  maintain  a  triple  tbat^ 
without  it,  would  not  pay  the  of&nmf 
rate  of  profit^  and  thus  it  was  a  w^ister 
of  capital  to  prevent  loss^  to  ttiat  Ic 
contributed  directly  to  diminish  the  funda 
for  giving  employment  to  the  people. 
Btity  let  ita  ei^t  be  as  great  aa  the  adro«i' 
cates  ef  ft  say  it  will  be,  in  affordingf 
Msployment,  aflerall,  arit  cannot  create 
new  capital  it  can  only  transfer  employ-* 
ment  from  one  occupation  to  alio*' 
tlier;  and  just  in  proportion  atf  it  ma/ 
extend  the  linen  manuficture  in  IrelantI 
it  will  diminish  employment  ittsome  other 
buainess.  Under  all  these  circumatancetty 
as  no  case  had  been  made  out  to  justiff 
the  continuance  of  the  bounty,  he  should 
vote  againat  postponing  the  repeal'  titt  e 
later  period  tlian  that  proposed  6y  the 
ehancellor  of  the  Excheqaer, 

Mr.  HaiMnson  regr^ved  that  he' had 
to  rise  after  the  observations  of  the  hon» 
baronet,  but,  in  opposing  hh  vfews,  he* 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  others  better 
acqmunted  with  the  subject  than  himself.^ 
His  hen.  friend  asserted,  that  the  condi*^ 
tion  of  the  people  engaged  in  Ireland,  in^ 
this  particular  branch  of  manufacture  waa^ 
not-  imposed  by  the  continuance  of  the^ 
bounties  ^  but*  those  engaged  in  the  tradtf 
entertaihedan  opinion  exactly  the  r«vet«e>, 
and  the  manufacturers  in  the  south  andi 
west  of  Ireland?  strongly  opposed  tbe^ 
nepeal  of  Moh  bouatietfi  Thei^was  rtmSiy^ 
forpreientAion  apedtionfAMtfthecottntr 
of  Gerk^  sigiied  by  60,000  pl^rrons»  which^ 
imeMd  the  edviM^Kea  to  be  derived^ 
ihini  cheiMMetiott  or  th^A]panari^ 
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fought  to  be  reduced.  Under  such  cnr- 
cumftttDces,  he  put  it  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  he  would  press  his 
measure,  which,  however  right  in  the  abs- 
tract was  deprecated,  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion by  the  great  bodies  of  the  people  who 
conceived  themselves  affected  by  if«  He 
particularly  pointed  out  to  his  majesty's 
government  the  value  attached  to  the 
coarse  linen  trade  of  Ireland  in  the  report 
of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  last 
year,  and  how  the  diffusion  of  that  trade 
had  introduced  industry  and  peace  in  those 
districts  which  were  previously  a  prey  to 
riot  and  insubordination.  He  thoc^ht  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  at  least  pause, 
and  pay  somedeference tojthe  fearsand  fee- 
linn  of  the  Irish,  even  though  those  fears 
and  feelings  might  be  ill-founded  or  unjust* 
The  woollen  trade  in  Ireland  had  been 
rained  by  king  WiHiam,  in  consequence 
cf  an  address  from  that  House,  and  the 
linen  trade  established  in  its  place.  He 
would  say  therefore,  that  this  trade  had  a 
right  to  every  protection  and  encourage- 
ment which  It  could  possibly  receive  from 
that  House* 

Colonel  TVench  approved  of  the  general 
principle ;  but  the  linen  trade  had  always 
Deen  a  forced  trade*  It  had  been  made 
by  the  bounties,  and  those  bounties  ought 
not  now  to  be  discontinued*  He  knew 
that  much  linen  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  bounties ;  and  however  just  the  general 
principle  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal  them  might  be,  stul  something 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  the  fears  of  the 
people* 

Mr.  Dctmson  said,  he  had  made  many 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  had  been  in- 
formed by  several  manufacturers,  that  the 
taking  off  the  bounties  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  trade.  These  gentlemen 
were  well  qualified  to  judge  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  repeal.  For  his  own 
part,  he  thought  the  repeal  would  be  of 
DO  disadvantage.  The  trade  was  too  well 
established  to  be  hurt  thereby*  Linen  to 
the  amountof  2,500,000/.  was  manufactur- 
ed annually,  and  the  amount  of  the  botm- 
ty  paid  never  exceeded  90,00tf.  The 
reduction  proposed  was  only  9,000(.  a 
year;  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
this  small  sum  could  have  any  eftct  on 
this  trade*    He   thought,    under  all  the 


thought  the  measure  would  be  of  any 
injury  to  that  trade.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  dpinion  of  the  hon*  baronet,  that 
the  linen  manufacture  was  of  no  benefit 
to  Ireland.  It  was  a  manufacture  not 
carried  on  in  crowded  cities,  and  gave 
both  health  and  comfort  to  the  people*  It 
was  favourable  to  morals,  it  wasahogether 
a  home  manufacture,  and  everj  part  of  it 
was  productive  of  wealth* 

Mr.  Hwme  thought  the  hon*  baronet 
had  been  quite  misunderstood.  It  waa 
his  opinion,  that  the  bounties  were  of 
no  good  to  the  peasantry,  whatever  they 
might  be  to  the  consumers.  The  reduc'^ 
tipn  proposed  was  so  gradual  and  tri* 
fling,  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  sup* 
pose  that  any  evil  could  result  from  it* 

Sir  H.  Pamell  replied  to  die  obser- 
vations of  the  member  for  the  county  of 
Derry  by  saying,  that  it  was  not  a  cor- 
rect way  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  to  look  only  to  the 
province  of  Ulster*  There  might  be 
found  other  reasons  which  explained  the 
prosperity  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  inde-^ 

Eenuent  of  the  linen  manufacture*  What 
e  was  ready  to  maintain  was,  that  the 
linen  manufacture  had  not  led  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  lower  orders  z 
that  their  eaminas  were  very  low ;  that 
a  great  part  of  those  earnings  were  ab- 
sorbed m  rent;  and,  on  the  whchy 
that  there  were  many  extensive  tracts  of 
country  in  Ireland,  where  the  linen  manufae* 
ture  existed,  without  the  operative  manu- 
facturers being  in  a  state  to  command 
more  than  the  most  miserable  subsistence, 
with  bad  clothing,  and  bad  hd>itationt. 
This  was  a  proposition  he  was  ready  to  go 
into  in  the  detail,  whenever  a  fit  oppcota- 
nity  presented  itself.  As  to  the  optoioaa 
contained  in  petitions,  he  ^id  very 
little  attention  to  sweeping  assertions  of  the 
improved  condition  of  the  people ;  and  as 
to  linens  baring  been  maae  for  the  sake 
of  the  bounties,  that  he  knew  had  been 
the  case,  but  greatly  to  the  discredit 
and  injury  of  the  manufacture*  On  the 
whole,  he  begged  the  House  to  remember^ 
that  the  bounties  costthecountry800,00(ML 
a-year,  and}  as  the  rate  at  which  tbey 
were  to  be  reduced  was  only  10  per 
cent  a-year,  they  would  still  cost  the 
coimtiry  at  least  one  mtlUon  and  a  half. 
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Silk-Tradk.]  The  Earl  of  Lauder^ 
dale  rose  to  ckll  their  lordships*  attention 
to  a  bill  which  he  meant  to  introduce 
for  the  repeal  of  certain  laws  relative  to 
the  Silk-trade»  The  bill  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  their  consideration  was  the  same 
as  that  which  last  session  had  passed  the 
Commons*  and  come  before  their  lord- 
ships from  that  House,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish 
acts  were  recited.  The  present  moment 
was  most  fiavourable  for  proposing  the 
measure,  as  those  persons  who  were  last 
year  the  principal  supporters  of  the  re- 
strictions on  manufactures  apd  trade  had 
materially  changed  their  opinion.  He 
might,  therefore,  have  proposed  this  bill 
without  ssying  a  word  on  the  subject, 
were  it  not  that  he  thought  it  right  to  ac- 
count for  his  own  conduct  in  introducing 
It  at  this  moment,  by  adverting  to  the 
change  of  opinion  which  had  so  generally 
taken  place.  If  he  was  at  all  rightly  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  journeymen  of  Spitalfields,  they 
would  rather  see  all  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  silk-trsde  repealed,  than  ex- 
1>erience  the  operation  of  an  act,  which  re- 
ieved  the  master  from  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying the  whole  of  his  capital.  He  cer- 
.  taioly  did  not  share  the  opmion  of  those 
persons  who  thought  that  the  bill  passed 
this  session  would  produce  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  silk  manufactures ;  but 
he  agreed  with  those  who  would  prefer 
the  repeal  of  the  whole  restrictions  at 
once  to  allowing  the  period  fixed  by  the 
bill.  The  little  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
silk»manufacturers  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  of  this.  He  knew  that  the. ma- 
nufacturers looked  up  to  the  demand  oC 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  as  conclusive  of  the  state  of  the 
trade.  Hence  it  followed,  that  the  first 
experiment  which  was  to  take  place 
.under  the  new  act  in  1826,  would  be 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  im- 
portations. 

The  Earl  of  Harrotoby  said  a  few  words 
relative  to  the  proceedings  with  respect 
,,to  the  former  bill  which  had  passed  on  the 
report  of  a  committee.  He  also  ques- 
tioned the  extent  of  the  alteration  in 
the  opinions  of  the  Spitalfields  journey- 
men. '' 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  bil)  of  last  session.  As  to  whep 
ther  the  opinions  of  the  journeymen  had 
changed  or  not*  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
him  to  refer  to  the  appearance  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  House,  He  would 
ask  their  lordships,  whether  they  had  that 
day  seen  any  thing  like  the  assemblage  of 
perspns  which  the  proceedings  of  last 
year,  or  even  of  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session,  had  occasioned  ?  It 
was  certain,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
friends  of  restrictions  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  of  their  supporters  in  parlia- 
ment had  undergone  an  alteration. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 

Unitarian  Marriage-bill.")  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  that  this 
bill  be  committed. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester t  in  justice  to  his 
own  feelings  and  the  importance  of  tbc^ 
question,  thought  it  necef^sary  to  say, 
that  after  giving  his  niogt  anxiuuE  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  tixh  blllj  he  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  in  h'm  opinion, 
that  the  Unitarians  had  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  their  objections  to  the  mar- 
riage-ceremony of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  words  in  question  were  the  words  of 
Scripture,  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord 
.himself,  and  could  not  be  altered  without 
oompromisingthedoctrme£  and  the  dignity 
of  the  established  church.  That  the  Uni- 
tarians had  no  ground  for  objecting  to  the 
words  used  iii  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that 
they  themselves  adopted  the  same 
words  in  their  baptismal  ceremony.  If 
any  noble  lord  would  show  him  any  just 
reason  for  the  objection  of  the  Unita- 
rians, he  would  give  his  consent  to  the 
bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  retaining  the  words 
was  indispensable ;  for  the  church  of 
England  would  be  wanting  in  what  was 
due  to  her  dignity,  if  she  did  not  take 
every  pro|)er  opportunity  to  declare  what 
her  faith  in  Ctirist  was.  The  character 
of  the  church  of  England  had  always 
been  that  of  a  tolerant  church,  and  he 
admitted  that  their  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to  all 
sect^ ;  but  the  church  was  not  therefore 
to  be  required  to  give  up  her  doctrines 
and  disciplinct'  If  the  marriage-cere- 
mony was  to  be  altered,  it  was  not  easy 
to  see  what  -might  be  the  consequence 
of  such  encroachments.  If  one  stone 
was  to  be  removed  after  another,  what 
wQuld  become  of  the  building  ?  He 
trusted  that  their  lordships  would   not 
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agree  to  an^jr  infringement  of  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England — of  a  church,  the  interests  of 
which  were  so  inseparably  interiiroven 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  Con- 
vinced that  the  liberty  of  conscience  was 
not  Tiolat^  with  respect  to  the  Unitarian 
by  the  law  as  it  at  present  existed,  he 
should  oppose  the  motion  for  now  com- 
mitting the  bill,  and  move,  that  it  be 
committed  that  day  three  months. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  of  opinion, 
that  persons  who  did  not  believe  in 
certain  doctrines  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  join  in  ceremonies  depending  on 
those  doctrines,  and  would  therefore  vote 
for  going  into  the  committee  forthwith.  In 
that  comniittee  he  should  propose  some 
amendments,  the  Object  of  which  would 
be  to  assimilate  the  bill  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  act  for  amending  the 
raarriag-act  which  passed  last  session, 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  clan- 
destine marriages,  by  imposing  certain 
penalties.  He  would  also  propose  an 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  registration 
of  marriages.  He  thought  that  the  Uni- 
tarians ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
own  registers. 

The  Bishop  of  St,  DavicTs  supported 
the  amendment.  He  observed,  that  the 
doctrines  to  which  the  Unitarians  objected 
were  those  of  the  majority  of  Christians, 
and  what  all  members  of  the  church  of 
England  must  consider  to  be  essential  to 
Christianity.  He  could  not  consent  to 
the  giving  up  of  a  point  of  so  much  import- 
ance, which  involved  the  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Scriptures 
themselves  might  as  well  be  objected  to, 
as  the  marriage-service  of  the  church  of 
England. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  it 
was  certainly  true,  that  the  Unitarians 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but  he 
wished  those  who  opposed  the  bill  to 
consider  well  what  it  was  for  which  they 
contended.  Was  it  their  wish  to  enforce 
a    seeming;   acquiescence    in    doctrines 
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committee  witJhoot  tilnAng  t0  certain 
opmions  whi^  had  received  -some  degree 
of  currency  on  this  subject,  but  which 
appeared  to  him  as  inconsistent  virfth  the 
law  of  England,  as  they  were  Kbsnrd  fh 
t heroselves.  When  he  Kkd  heard  it  stated^ 
and  seen  it  printed  in  some  publications, 
that  the  law  of  marriage,  as  it  existed  iti 
the  reign  of  king  WflHam,  should  bb 
restored,  he  could  not  help  being  gr&tly 
surprised ;  because  if  the  lair  were  sb 
restored,  there  would  be  no  reason  foi^ 
this  or  any  other  application  of  the  kind. 
It  was  merely  owing  to  an  incidental  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
lord  Hardwicke,  the  26th  of  George  2nd, 
that  dissenters  were  placed  under  the 
necessity  oT  coming  forward  and  asking 
relief  with  r^pect  to  the  law  of  marriage. 
In  passing  that  act,  it  was  far  from  bemg 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  produce 
a  simulated  assent  to  Uie  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  So  far  from  being  b 
bill  for  such  a  putpose,  its  sde  object 
was  that  which,  according  to  its 
title,  it  purported  to  be ;  namely,  a  bill 
for  preventing  clandestine  marriages. 
Those  who  appKed  for  the  relief  proposed 
to  be  given  by  the  present  bill,  never  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  the  church  of 
England  was  to  be  called  upon  to  give  up 
any  of  her  doctrines.  No  such  concession 
was  expected.  What  the  Unitarians  asked 
fof,  was,  relief  from  a  part  of  a  ceremony 
in  which  they  could  not  conscientious^ 
join ;  and  he  never  could  suppose  that  any 
prelate  of  Uie  church  of  England  would 
wish  to  impose  upon  them  «n  assent  to 
doctrines,  which  it  was  well  known  tbey 
came  to  the  church  prepared  to  reject. 
The  rejection  of  those  doctrines  could  not 
be  treated  as  illegal.  They  were  allowed 
by  law.  And  indeed,  in  modern  times, 
when  any  question  as  to  blasphemy  came 
to  be  discussed  before  a  court,  a  disttnc- 
tion  had  always  be^  taken  between  that 
offence,  and  those  opinions  which  arose 
out  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Scripture 
difierent  from  that  adhered  to  by  the 
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Ihet  UU  Miirt^ed  Ibe  doctrioes  aad  the 
4koifli9«L  of!  tba  obureb  of  EAglaad. 
Naw^  die  soone.  dootrinet  and  dMctplioe 
maie  to  be  fonod  in  the  church  of  Ireiaod, 
uds  y^  a  manriage  law  exiated'  there* 
mmwr  io  priodple  tolhapreientbiUi  but 
niiiib,iiiorot««eMiuig  in  ks  provisiooa*  lu 
17S1,  a  bill  bad  pmod  the  Iriih  parlia* 
siem»  coafinwni^  ao  act  of  (reoffge  2ad, 
hjK  nhiobt  all  the  oiarffiagea  of  dianentera 
were-made'^id*  And  itwasworth  while 
IQ  sales  to  the  preceediii£^.  whiqh  had 
taken  plaoo  ob  that  occaaion.  The  whole 
•f  the  oppoBitioD  made,  tp-  the  act  was 
l»i*aded  oaan  objectioo  raised  by  seme 
9tgbt  revecead  prelatea  ia  the  Houae  of 
fkeeri».  and  which  waa  ie  effisot*  that  the 
meetare  wa$  not  such  aa  that  proposed  by 
ijk»  hill  BOW  before  their  lordships*  That 
tha  opittJon  of  the  Irkk  bisbopsi  and  the 
peers  who  doocarred  with  theoi^  was  very 
diSfeieia  from  that'eoUrtajned  by  the 
•eble^and  learoedlordt  axul  those  who  with 
\mk  opposed  the  present  billi  trouldappear 
fnoaaihe  protest  entered  on  the  Jounuus  of 
Ibe  partianeat.  of  Ireland.  The  bill  having 
pawied  the  CoBsmoas,  experieaeed  consi- 
deaabte  opposition  ia  the  House  of  Lords. 
Xhe  prahles.  and  peers  who  opposed  the 
biU  enMred  into  Si  protest*  in  wKieh  they 
AiU'ectedb  that  il  did  not  provide  sufficir 

Stly  against  deodestina  marriages  and 
pilily.  to  divorce.  But,  what  he  wished 
pior»  pafticularly  to  press  on  their  lord* 
•bipie*  aiteation  was,  the  clause  of  the 
pmiteal  which  was.  signed  by  all  the  pre- 
mWf  and  in  which  the  gvound  of  dissent 
eobpretied  %9»,  that  those  who  opposed 
ik^  but  had  repeatedly  declaimed)  thgi^  they 
weta  wtUiag  to  vote  for  another  bill  which 
would  make  the  marriages  of  dissenters 

Kd  aad  valid,  provided  they  were  so- 
nixed  under  the  sanction  of  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church.  In  fact^all  that 
ha  obieeted  to  was,,  that  tbe  bill  did  not 
aiiScieatlj  conciliate  the  rites  of  the 
laanriagesef  (i^Baeaters  with  the  authority 
of  the  oharch.  This»  however,  was  com- 
pjirataly  d«De  by  Uie  present  bill,  in  which 
the  amborilj  of  the  church  was  fully 
maintained.  If  Unitarians  were  to  be 
panaillad  %o  exist  at  aU«  they  must  be 
allowed  to  Gootraot  niarriage.  On  that 
freuad  meftO^  thie  biU  ought  to  pasi»  It 
was  fall  tim9  for  the  church  to  get  rid  of 
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aokmaity,  and  that  the  coptraciingpartiea 
should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
ceremony  which  they  could  not  respect. 
If,  indeed,  there  were  persons  who 
Viewed  all  religious  establishments  with  . 
indifference — who  regarded  them  as  mere 
engines  of  government  and  stste  police — 
such  persons  would  entertain  little  scruple 
as  to  any  ceremony  they  might  be  required 
to  perform.  But  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  sincere  dissenter,  who 
could  not  conscientiously  avail  himself  of 
the  subterfuges  which  the  state  of  the  law 
presented.  The  noble  marquis  concluded 
by  intimating,  that  he  would  not  oppose 
the  amendments  suggested  by  the  right 
rev.  prelate  opposite.  He  begged  their 
lordships  to  recollect,  that  the  regulations 
proposed  by  the  bill  were  not  only  for  the 
case  of  the  dissenters,  but  for  the  general 
security. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,    that  the 
respect  which  he  bore  for  the  noble  lord 
who  had  just  sat  down,  as  well  as  the  high 
regard  which  he  entertained  for  the  right 
reverend  prelate  who  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  this  bill,  made  it  impossible  for  hin^ 
after  what  had  passed  that  evening,  not  to 
address  their  lordships,  and  to  state  the, 
grounds  on  which  he  could  never  give  hia 
consent  to  this  bill  going  into  a  committee^ 
He  would  ndt  say  that  it  was  impossible 
to  frame  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  class  of 
persons  who   were   the  Objects    of  the 
present  measure,  but  this  bill  contained 
principles  to  which,  consistently  with  the 
protection  of  the  established  church,  he 
could  not  consent     He  did  not  wish  to 
press  bis  opinion  on  their  lordships ;  but  it 
was  his  duty,  having  ^pent  the  greatef  par^ 
of  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  the  public,^ 
to  state  his  conviction,  that  if  ever  this 
country  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  protection  of  the  church  of  England, 
she  would  lose  tbe.  best  protection  for 
toleration.    On  account  of  the  dissentera 
theroselvest  therefore,  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  protest  against  every  thing 
which  would  tend  to  degrade  tbe  esta- 
blished church.  Religious  toleration  could 
not  be  liberally  and  extensively  enjoyedr 
unless  the   church    established    was    of 
liberal  and  enlarged  principles ;  and  such, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  character  of  the 
church  of  England.    The  noble  marquis 
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that  act ;  and  so  ft  stood  until  the  repeal 
of  the  9th  of  William.  No  man  was  more 
averse  than  himself  to  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  which  might  have  been  in- 
flicted before  that  act  was  repealed ;  but 
the  matter  was  perfectly  understood  at 
the  time ;  and  though  certain  learned 
ecclesiastics  had  thought  that  that  repeal 
let  loose  all  the  law,  as  to  denying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  yet  of  this  he  was 
assured,  that  the  respectable  person  who 
brought  that  bill  into  the  other  House  of 
parliament  had  no  such  notion  ;  and  in  a 
case  which  had  come  before  him  (the  lord 
6hancellor),  the  title  of  which  was  <*  the 
Attorney-General  v.  Pearson,"  that 
learned  and  distinguished  lai^yer,  sir  S. 
Romilly,  held  an  opinion  similar  to  that 
which  he  entertained.  It  was  an  applica- 
tion to  carry  into  effect  certain  charitable 
purposes  which  were  formed  before  the 
time  of  king  William.  Sir  S.  Romilly 
insisted,  that  the  common  law  remained  as 
it  was  before ;  and  though  with  respect  to 
other  dissenters  it  might  be  different,  yet 
as  to  the  Unitarians  it  was  as  much  out  of 
the  power  of  the  lord  chancellor  to 
establish  a  provision  for  them  as  for 
Judaism.  He  (the  lord  chancellor) did 
not  think  that  he  did  wrong  in  refusing  to 
decide  that  point,  coming  as  it  did  inci- 
dentally before  him,  and  his  judgment 
bein^  K)unded  on  the  fact^  that  the  charity 
was  mstituted  before  the  9th  of  William, 
and  that  that  statute  had  decided  that  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  denied  the  Trinity 
were  contrary  to  the  christian  religion. 
What  he  now  stated  was  only  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  having 
thrown  a  doubt  on  a  subject,  on  which  no 
doubt  could  reasonably  be  entertained. 
With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  it  had  been 
clearly  stated,  |hat  on  tbe  principles  on 
which  the  House  were  called  upon  to  pass 
it  as  to  the  Unitarians,  they  might  be 
ealled  upon  to  pass  a  bill  with  respect  to 
all  dissenters.  The  noble  marquis  had 
disclaimed  it,  but  he  (the  lord  chancellor^ 
would  go  further  and  say,  that  if  their 
lordihi(>s  passed  this  bill,  they  could  not 
refuse  it  to  any  other  dissenters.  The 
present  measure  was  justified  on  tbe 
ground  of  what  had  been  done  for  the 
Jews  and  Quakers.    Now.  wliAt  wan  ii 
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lordsMps  might  be  called  upon  soon  to 
pass  some  bill  with  respect  to  Uiem,  as  he 
nad,  for  the  last  eighteen  days,  been  em- 
ployed in  hearing  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel on  the  subject.  Certainlyi  the  excep- 
tion in  the  act  of  G^  of  Qto*  Srd  could 
only  mean,  that  those  marriages  shoold  be 
just  as  valid  as  if  that  act  had  not  passed : 
but  what  made  them  valid  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  say;  and  as  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  subject  of  torture,  he  would 
say  that  he  supposed  their  lordships  would 
rather  bear  all  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion  than  hear  all  the  arguments  adduced 
on  the  subject.  It  was  certainly  a  curious 
subject ;  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
some  act  should  pass  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest.  If  he  were  to  go  into  the  detail  of 
this  bill,  he  could  tear  to  pieces  every 
sentence  of  it ;  but  the  details  were  mat- 
ters for  a  committee.  It  was  said,  that 
the  persons  calling  themselves  Unitarians 
had  real  scruples  of  conscience  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So  had  deists, 
atheists,  and  others.  If  he  understood 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  at 
all,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could 
be  a  greater  repugnance  between  any 
doctrines  than  there  was  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  and  the 
Unitairians.  The  Unitarians  must  think 
the  church  of  England  idolatry.  What, 
therefore,  would  be  the  sort  of  compre- 
hension that  it  would  effect  I  If  diey  chose, 
indeed,  to  put  themselves  on  the  same 
footing  as  Jews  and  Quakers,  let  tbem 
ask  for  such  a  bill ;  but  let  not  the  House 
make  the  church  of  England  the  hand* 
maid  of  the  Unitarians,  lie  could  not  to 
this  policy  consent  to  sacrifice  the  great 
the  paramount  policy  of  holding  up  the 
church  of  Englaud  as  that  church  had 
hitherto  been  maintained.  On  these 
grounds,  he  could  not  consent  to  go  into 
a  committee  on  a  bill,  which  must,  in  his 
opinion,  tend  to  dishonour  and  degrade 
the  church  of  Ensland.  Their  lordships 
might  pass  the  bill,  but  he  had  discharged 
his  duty  in  giving  his  opinion  on  it ;  and 
he  diought  a  worse  biO  had  never  beea 
siibmittea  to  parliament. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  after  the  for- 
mer long  discussion  which  took  place  oa 
this  subiect.  he  did  not  eznect  to  hear  so 
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that  amlible  man  Mr.  Cowper,  and  he 
bad  met  with  a  story  which  be  would  re- 
late, though  probai|ly  it  might  be  thought 
but  h'ule  to  tne  purpose*  Cowper  related 
that  he  was  walkiog  along  the  coast  when 
be  met  with  a  great  lawyer,  whom,  in 
language  somewliat  ftmifiari  he  called 
Sam  Cox,  who  appeared  meditating  deep- 
ly on  the  vast  expanse  of  waters  before 
him.  Cowper  asxed  him  what  he  was 
musing  on ;  when  he  replied,  that  he  was 
considering  how  strange  it  was  that  the 
tast  element  he  was  contemplating  should 
produce  so  contempiible  a  creature  as  a 
•prat.  What  he  (lord  H.)  felt«  was  the 
converse  of  what  was  felt  by  this  great 
lawyer;  for  he  could  not  conceive  how 
this  sprat  in  legislation,  this  miserable  bill, 
could  have  produced  so  great  a  commo- 
tion in  the  House,  and  should  be  thousht 
by  the  reverend  bench  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  security  of  the  church  estab- 
lishment. He  was  eoually  at  a  loss  to 
know,  how  the  leamea  lord  on  the  wool- 
aack  could  think  that  his  abstruse  refine- 
ments  and  latent  doubts  were  called  into 
action  by  this  little  bill.  He  would  re- 
commend the  noble  and  learned  lord  not 
CD  cry  «*  wolf  1'^  at  every  little  mouse  on 
the  floor.  A  stranger  who  had  heard 
what  had  passed  in  the  House,  would  be 
•urprised  to  learn  that  the  whole  ques- 
tton  involved  in  thia  bill  was,  whether 
persons  of  the  Unitarian  religion  should 
be  allowed  to  marry  as  they  were  before 
the  year  1756,  and  as  they  still  were  in 
Ireland,  in  consideration  of  the  feelings  of 
conscience  which  they  professed.  Some 
reverend  prelates  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  explam,  not  the  scruples  of 
their  own  consdeoces,  but  of  other  per- 
sons, and  to  assert  that  the  Unitarian 
could  feel  no  scruples  on  this  occasion. 
He  knew  no  way  of  ascertaining  scruples 
of  conscience,  either  of  communities  or 
individuals,  but  by  the  declarations  of  the 
parties  themselves ;  and  he  had  still  to 
leam,  that  when  he  declared  a  thing  was 
contrary  to  his  consd^dce,  any  other 
person  might  tell  him  it  was  not  so.  It  was 
said  that  the  words  objected  to  were  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  and  employed  by 
the  Unitarians  themselves.  The  Unita- 
rians said,  <<We  do  employ  the  words, 
but  in  another  sense,  and  in  the  way  our 
Saviour  did  employ  them ;  but  when  you 
take  the  words  from  that  place,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  another  way,  we  say  it  b 
hard  upon  us  to  be  called  upon  to  put 
,4uiolber  sense  on  these  words.*'    On  this 


hivitation  to  ter^versation  the  right  reve* 
rend  metropolftan  had  observed  in  a 
christian-like  manner;  and  though  he 
(lord  H.)  might  be  thought  to  be  more 
popishly  inclmed  than  cUiers  of  their 
lordships,  he  should  be  sorry  that  such 
should  be  his  opinion  of  the  church  of 
Enffland.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
said,  that  this  bill  made  the  church  of 
England  the  handmaid  to  the  dissenters, 
and  he  had  dwelt  much  upon  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  Unitarians  and 
the  church  of  England.  Now,  from  that^ 
any  man  would  suppose  the  bill  was  the 
reverse  of  what«  it  was.  It  would  be 
imagined,  that  it  was  a  bill  to  join  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  and 
the  Unitarians,  which  was  precisely  the 
thing  the  bill  was  to  get  rid  of.  The 
noble  and  learned  lora  had  conceived, 
that  the  registration  of  the  marriage 
would  make  the  churdi  of  England  the 
handmaid  of  the  dissenters.  What  should 
be  said  of  it,  then,  when  she  married 
them,  but  that  she  made  something  worse 
than  a  handmaiden  of  herself,  even  a 
prostitute  ?  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
asked,  if  they  wished  to  be  put  in  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  and  Quakers^  and 
said,  <*  bring  a  bill  forward:"  but,  would 
he  support  the  hill  if  k  were  brought 
forward  ?  The  greater  part  of  the  noole 
ahd  learned  lora's  speech  consisted  of 
statements,  that  the  common  law  as  to 
Unitarians  had  not  been  touched;  but» 
what  was  that  to  the  purpose?  There 
was  an  important  bill  whicn  would  sooa 
come  under  discussion,  namely,  the  Aliea 
bill.  In  the  former  debates  on  which,  he 
bad  taken  an  active  part,  and  had  once 
stated,  that,  he  had  great  doubts  as  to 
who  were  aliens  and  who  were  not.  He 
bad  called  upon  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  to  state  who  aliens  were ;  but  he  got 
no  satisfactory  answer.  He  had  moved 
seven  questions  to  be  referred  to  the 
iudges  on  the  subject,  and  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  bad  thereupon  said,  he 
cared  not  who  aliens  might  be,  but  where 
they  were  they  must  fa^  subject  to  this 
kiw.  Again,  on  the  bill  which  he  should 
ever  consider  a  dimrace  to  this  country, 
for  the  detention  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
he  had  asked,  if  he  were  a  prisoner  of 
war  or  not?  Had  we  a  right  to  call 
upon  him  for  local  allegiance  or  not ;  and 
had  he  a  right  to  call  upon  us  for  pro- 
tectien  ?  Would  an  action  lie  if  brought 
in  his  namef  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  replk^i  either  that  bjs^did  not  know 
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•ff  be  weuld ttot 4eiL  ThhwwiwhUhid 
keen  laid  ob  thai  oocMioii»  wiMn  Um 
liberty  of  thtt  indnridiial  was.  lo  ba  re-* 
atrainadr  bal,  wiMo  a  siagiaetep  imato 
be  taken  ta  the  iraj  of  charity  and  ia^ 
diilgeacey  ao  advance  mutt  be  aaada  tBl 
arerydoobt  waa  removed.  It  was  iaid» 
thai  this  bill  woald  be  derogatory  tei  the 
eatablithed  churck  Ha  bad  alwaya 
tbotight,  that  the  chafactcritiica  mi  Iha 
Cbriftian  efaureh  were  lowMoest  aad 
hanuh'ty  ;  and  it  teemed  to  him^  that  the 
fiMiin^  of  the  learned  metrof  oiitan  wane 
in  imiton  with,  the  gemma  didatet  e£ 
Chrictianity.  He  (lord  H.)  fell  that  the 
meature  would  aot  only  be  a  lelief  to 
dittealert»  but  to  the  church  af  En^mid 
itaelf ;  for  it  mutt,  la  tay  tba  laaat,.  be  a 
painful  duly  ta  be  uting  that  aaam  which 
tba  aaotmiitiont  churchaaaa^  nerar  aoidd 
uaa  without  the  moat  taleom  impteitiaot, 
tawrardt  penoot  who*  litiened  to  it  oal^ 
incoofermity  taanaotof  parliamaol.  U 
could  not  be  proper  that  they  tbould  ha 
placed  in  the  tttuation  of  taying  ta  the 
ditaniter,  **  We  fiure  tomptuootTy  every 
dinr»  and  bold  the  opintoot  of  kiaga  and 
pnncaty  whibt  you  are  poor,  protcribad, 
and  i^ck  up  tlie  crumba  which  Ml  from 
our  tabla.-'f  Thit  wat  exciting  that  spirit 
^  Pimritaical  pride  which  every  man  who 
undarttood  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  laved  the  established  churob, 
womd  be  wtUiag  to  see  tbrown  Jir  from  it. 
Aa  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  speaking 
of  this  bill>  as  if  it  were  a  stone  cast  at 
Che  churdb  of  England,  he  recoUeoted 
reading  lately  aa  elegant  invective  against 
esaggeratiaw,  which  he  wished  the  noble 
andlMmed  lord  bad  read.  Surely  the  aoUe 
aad  learned  lord  bad  been  gmlty  of  ex* 
aggerataon  whan  ha  spake  or  this  bill  as  a 
mat  blow  to  the  church,  and  had  told 
3ia  reverend  beach,  that  they  must  dis* 
regard  tba  ramor  quettien  of  duea,  tithet 
diCb,  siace^if  biHs  of  this  aart  were  allow* 
ad  to  pass,  there  waa  an  end  of  the  churah 
altogether.  Ha  had  before  kamt  firom 
aha  noble  and  learned  lord,   that 
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ehuroh,  and  had  expressad  Utf  gceat  da«* 
votimi^ta  her  oanse^;  but  be  had  aU  altog 
left  out  of  hit  aqgwaanatj  bow  this  bill 
was  to  offset  this  dreadful  eatastrapba 
He  (loMl  H.)  wauM  give  the  bitt  hit  anpi^ 
poprt,  beeauae  it  waa  for  the  seliaf  oi  a 
metal  aad  religious  dasaaf  parsaas^  w4a 
slated  the  law  at  pfosant  to  be  againat 
thamis  baoaase  h»  thought  the  relief 
aoald  be  gmnted  withaat  iafniigiDg  oa 
the  protection  which  had  baeit  giaen 
against  daadestine  martiages ;  m£  b^ 
causa  it  deprived  the.  olergy  of  iialhi^. 
The  registration  was  not  a  religbaa  dalyi, 
but  merely  a  civil  regnlatian,.  the  per* 
fimaaace  ef  wfafeh  was  impoaed  by  per- 
hament ;  and  far  the  aheratioa  they  were 
not  without  precedent  as  the  law  wodd 
only  diea  be  as  it  was  befoia  lord  Hard- 
widm^  lima,  aiid  aa  it  was  at  paeseat  ia 
Scotland  and  Irelaad. 

The  Earl  af  LiverfHta  said,  ha  wt^d 
support  the  pmciple  of  the  bill,  though 
he  waa  convkmed  that  no  petsan  who 
had  attended  to  his  puhHe  condattcauU 
dottbl  his  tmcere  attaohmeal  to  dm 
church  estdblisboseni  to  whk^  itr  was 
aliened,  by  some  o£  their  loidih^  to  he 
hostile^  He  eould  not  coaceivie  the  po^ 
sibilfty  of  danger  or  af  injjiry  to  the  .ea» 
tnblished  church  from  the  provitwna  af 
this  bitt.    What  did  they  do  2     Tbty 


merely  pl^t^^d  a  certaia  dsiss  af  disaenlam 
OB  the  tootiag  an  wbicb  thev  were  priqr 
to  the  passing  of  lord  Haed  wieha''a  aol. 


His  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  wool- 
sack had  contended,  that  the  bill  should 
apply  to  all  dissenters  aa  well  aa  ta  Uoi- 
tariaai;  bet  be  had  not  attended  ta.  the 
fiicl,  thst  the  Unitaijaos  m  vetpad  to 
the  article  from  which  tbey  ware  lo  be 
rdieved  by  the  bill,  stood  in  a  diiferaat 
siiaalion  from  other  disiealarSh  It  had 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  casnplianoa  required  by  the 
chureh  lo  the  obnoaueus  parte  of  the 
marriage  cereniony  ceold  scarcely  bfi 
caUed  a  hardship ;  but  af  this  Che  Uai- 
larians  were^  aa  had  been  truly  observed 
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the  ohfediont to tgeneisri  iiio«in«,  md 
liad  ttated  at  die  time,  that  he  thought  it 
less  diAcidt  and  lese  hatardous  to  apjpljr 
a  specific  remedy  to  each  paiticidar  case, 
than  to  pass  a  general  meavore  emhracing 
dl  disseatefs.  He  thought  sliil»  that  if 
proper  seoimttes  were  giten  agalnat  fraud 
aad  clandestiae  sNOTiages,  there  ooald  he 
no  ebjeetk>n  to  allow  dtssanters  of  aU 
demimfaiatioas  to  marry  aecording  to 
tfieir  own  rites,  ffro«nded  both  the  parties 
to  the  narriage  contract  were  without 
the  pale  of  thecliiifch.  The  nohle  earl 
^  then  doMvered  his  opinion  with  respect 
^  to  the  effect  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of 
UnitsriaaB  m  181^.  Difficulties  and 
douhts  night  be  stated  as  to  the  legal 
eflect  of  that  act,  as  difficolties  and 
doohu  might  be  stated  on  the  meaning 
and  construction  of  every  other  law ;  but 
it  was  universally  understood  to  have 
afforded  substantial '  protection  and  relief. 
In  tho  same  nninner,  doubts  were  started 
with  respect  to  the  marriages  of  Jews  and 
Quakers ;  bat  every  one  knew,  that  since 
the  act  by  which  they  were  exempted, 
the  ttiarriages  of  those  sects  had  neen 
tottsidered  legal.  The  bill  was  intended 
to  place  Unitarians  in  the  same  situation 
in  this  respect  as  Jews  and  Quakers.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  wo6U 
sack  had  asked,  why  the  Unitarians  did 
toot  place  themselves  b  the  same  situa* 
tion  f  This  might  be  a  subject  for  de- 
liberation in  the  committee  to  which  it 
was  no#  proposed  to  send  die  bill. 
Whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  defects 
of  the  bill,  he  could  not  understand  how 
it  could  in  any  way  operate  injuriously  to 
the  church  of  Englamd.  He  concurred 
with  the  noble  baron  opposite  on  this 
point,  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  ex* 
press  that  concurrence,  because  he  differ- 
ed from  the  noble  baron  most  essentially 
and    fbndamentally   on  many .  important 

Soestions  connected  with  the  security  of 
le  church  of  England.  He  agreed  also 
with  the  noble  baron  that  H  was  not  the 
wisest  policy  to  stretch  every  little  mea- 
sure of  concession  into  a  question  of 
alarming  magnitude;,  and  that  such  a 
course  was  ill  calculated  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  church,  hi  cases  where 
danger  really  existed.  Believhig  as  he 
did,  that  this  measure  was  founded  on 
principles  of  sound  policy ;  that  it  was  in 
no  degree  opposed  to  the  law  and  con- 
stitution of  the  country;  and  that  it  was 
calculated  to  afford  relief  to  a  class  of 
dissooters  who  were  entitled,  to  relief  on 


the  soare  ef  €iiff,  oomciaBtiaul,  aemples^ 
be  should  certainly  vote  for  the  bill  going 
into  the  comanttee, 

The  House  proceeded  to  divide  on  te 
Amendment.  Contents,  present,  55  \ 
Proxies  50-^^405.  Not-€ooleats,  pio« 
sent,  4d  ;  Proxies,  25—664  Majority  m 
finrour  of  the  AmendflaeBt»  S9  The  biU 
was  consequently  lost*. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tue9daf^  A%4. 

OranqbLodgbb— PBrnrioKAOAfiraT*! 
Mr.  John  Smith  said,  he  rose  to  present 
a  petition  that  referred  to  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  which  cidled 
for  the  prompt  and  decided  intenpbsitioii 
of  his  majesty's  mtoisters,  or.  If  they  de« 
cKned  to  iaterfbre,  the  immediate  atten* 
tion  of  the  legislature.  The  petitioners 
complained,  with  great  justice,  of  the 
numerous  and  aggravated  noischiefs  whidi 
were  the  mlturalefiect  of  tertain  politiosl 
societies  existing  in  Ireland,  known  under 
the  designation  of  Orange  and  Ribbon 
Lodges— societies  held  toother  by  secret 
objects,  founded  on  religious  difierenees^ 
and  whose  existence  never  ceased  to  in« 
terfere  with  the  public  tranquillity*  The 
petitioners  alleged,  that  in  the  fury  of 
such  conflicting  associations,  and  in  the 
stale  of  outrage  that  followed  their  mtnK 
duction,  it  was  impossible,  even  for  asen 
most  hiclined  to  be  peacable  and  obedient 
to  act  upon  th6ir  wishes.  Where  the  low 
was  without  power,  it  was  impossible 
even  for  moderate  men  to  remain  neutrak 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  though  the 
late  law  interfered  with  the  secret  ohths^ 
yet  it  was  notorious  that  Uie  Orange 
Lodges  had  become  more  ntmieroos,  and 
had  assumed  somewhat  of  a  legal  charao* 
ter.  They  alleged  that  whenever  and 
whereter  an  Orange  society  was  Intro* 
duced,  a  Ribbon  socielr  was  immediately 
formed.  He  regretted  that  he  did  not 
see  in  his  place  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Afiairs»  because  he  well  re» 
collected  the  strong  opinion  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr*  Canning)  had  given 
as  to  the  character  of  these  societies^ 
when  a  motion  was  submitted!  iVom  tiie 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr« 
Wynn).  With  that  eloquence  for  wlilch 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  was  so  distin-"* 
guisb^,  he  had  scouted  with  indignation 
the  idea  that,  under  any  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  such  secieties  xould  ht 
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comitered  fivourable  to  good  goreriH 
menu  Their  ?ery  existence  iidicated 
the  want  of  streugth  in  anj  government 
trader  which  they  were  tolerated.  Indeed 
be  was  persuaded,  that  the  more  the 
mibject  was  investigated,  the  fuller  would 
be  the  proofs  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  evils  that  afflicted  Ireland  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  bad  passions  and 
ill  blood  which  sprung  out  of  the  conflicts 
of  these  opposing  assodations.  The  pe- 
tition was  signed^  ifith  the  exception  of  a 
few  gentlemen,  by  farmers  and  labouring 
persons.  From  some  cause  or  another, 
the  latter  description  of  perions  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  legis* 
lature  with  their  petition.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  him  a  source  of  great  satisfac* 
tion  to  be  selected  as  the  individual  to 
present  their  petition  to  the  House.  He 
did  not  see  m  his  place  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland,  but  he  hoped  that 
the  attention  of  that  government  would 
be  applied  to  the  necessity  of  repressing 
M  political  associations  in  that  country. 
He  was  not  then  prepared  positively  to 
say,  whether  he  should  or  should  not, 
introduce  any  measure  for  the  repreubn 
of  that  mighty  mischief;  but,  if  his 
majesty's  government  should  not  inter- 
pose, oe  had  such  an  object  in  his  con* 
teraplation.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  whose  more 
immediate  duty  it  was,  would  apply  the 
remedy.  They  could  not  plead  ignorance 
of  the  deplorable  results  of  those  illegal 
fnd  dangerous  associations.  These  results 
were  proclaimed  from  the  bench  of  justice 
by  the  judgeis  of  the  land,  and  their 
existence  was  declared  incompatible  with 
cood  government.  He  begged  leave  to 
bring  up  the  petition,  which  was  from 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath. 

Sir  J.  Ney^pori  said,  he  participated  in 
the  satisfaction  expressed  by  his  hon. 
friend,  at  seeing  the  description  of  persons 
whose  names  were  attached  to  the  peti- 
tion, approaching  the  House  with  their 
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counter  society^  composed  of  persoot 
of  opposite  religious  opinions.  Such  a 
state  of  thin^  was  naturally  at  war  with 
that  true  spirit  of  religion,  which  induc- 
ed men  to  eive  to  those  who  difiered 
from  tbem>  the  credit  which  they  them* 
selves  took  for  sincerity  of  belief.  It  was 
idle  to  assume,  that  because  meo  of  cha- 
raeter  and  reputation  took  the  lead  ia 
the  direction  of  these  associations,  that» 
therefore,  they  could  circuoiscribe  the 
conduct  of  the  great  body  of  its  members. 
There  could  be  no  peace,  no  tranquillity 
no  securitVf  in  Ireland,  until  ffovemment 
manifested,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, its  hostility  to  these  Societies.  As 
bis  hon.  friend  had  justly  stated,  his  ma- 
jesty's government  could  no  longer  plead 
Ignorance  of  these  outrages,  and  their 
disastrous  eflbcts.  Even  on  the  last  cir- 
cuit, it  was  announced  from  the  bench  to 
the  crand  jury  of  a  northern  county,  that 
if  they  allowed  Orange  societies,  they 
must  prepare  for  the  establishment  o^ 
Ribbon  associations.  These  words  had 
been  veri6ed  to  the  letter.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that 
its  functionaries  were  not  supporters  and 
members  of  the  society.  If  the  publie 
knew  well  that  men  of  high  office  and 
influence  were  connected  with  these  asso- 
ciations— that  they  held  the  situations  of 
grand  master  and  deputy  grand  master  of 
Orange  Lodges — ^it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  think  that  the  government  who 
continued  such  men  in  office  were  sin- 
cere in  their  deprecation  of  such  societies. 
While  such  a  system  was  persevered  in, 
there  would  be  no  public  confidence. 
Who  would  transfer  capital  to  a  country 
the  prey  of  organized  factions?  Who 
would  speculate  on  the  security  of  a  state 
of  things,  in  which  the  men  actually  hold- 
ing ofiices,  supported  societies  to  which 
the  character  of  the  government  was  os- 
tensibly opposed  ? 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Distilleries — ^Petition  from  La- 
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lAeslroiiB  of  knowing  what  the  right  hoe« 
gentleqian  imopAod  todo^ 

The  CktmceUor  of  the  Exokequtr  re« 
plied,  that  it  was  perfectly  tr^e  that,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  ditetisfioQt  last  rear  en 
this  iubjecti  be  had  given  the  disttilers  of 
iBeotland,  Mid  the  House,  teason  to  be- 
lieve that  St  was  his  intention  ia  the  pre* 
eent  session  to  propose  soase  definitive 
aieasare  respecting  it.  It  was  not  with- 
o«t  gveat  r^fret  that  he  found  himself 
wuMb to  do  so.  Bathe  could  assore  the 
HoQse,  that  this  omission  did  not  nrise 
m  the  slightest  degree  fmm  9lvj  denial 
tm  fais  pan  «f  the  ailogntiens  in  the  pe» 
tition,  or  from  any  do«>t  of  the  Injuiiiee 
and  onrensoaahleness  ^ef  the  law  in  its 
present  slate.  He  was  qniteas  salisied 
aatbe  noble  laid,  that  the  hHs  eooid  wot 
lemain  in  ita  prsaent  inconsistent  oendi»- 
tkm.  It  was  anqnestionsU^  nnjnst  that 
Irish  spirits  tboiM  be  admitted  into  ti& 
eswntry-  on  certain  terms,  white  Soatoh 
apkrita  were  exduded;  but,  the  Houae 
weald  do  him  the  jostioe  to  recoUect, 
that  the  measwre  by  which  this  anomaly 
was  establidbed,  was  not  iatvoduced  b^ 
him*  He  fennd  the  law  es  it  now  stood, 
nnd  as  it  had  long  etoed.  Bnt  he  vepent* 
•d  his  regret,  that  he  could  not,  with  a 
view  to  &e  sstisfaotion  of  the  interests 
pnrtjimlariy  eoncemed,  and  ef  tliose  of 
the  country  at  large,  propose  a  definitive 
mensnre  on  this  sobject-  in  the  present 
session.  It  wonid  be  most  unwise  to  do 
any  thing  peeaseturelv  with  respect  to  it« 
The  measure  which  he  had  last  year  in^ 
troduced  was  partid ;  and  he  had  intro* 
duced  it  only  because  the  evil  was  one  of 
an  crying  a  nature  as  to  require  imme- 
diate remedy*  As  for  as  it  went  it  had 
been  euccessful :  but  it  tended  to  produce 
an  evil  In  an  opposite  direction.  It  was 
Ins  Bsoet  anxious  desire  to  bring  forward 
a  bill,  that  should  be  completely  and 
permanently  satisfactory.  All  that  he 
asked  was,  not  to  be  lorced  into  a  pre- 
mature and  undigested  measure,  wwich 
would  merely  threw  matters  bto  a  state 
worse  than  that  in  which  they  were  at 
pesent. 

Mr.  #fcteJUa«on  protested  agamst  the 
violation  ef  the  act  of  Uidon  en  this  sul>- 
jeot»  His  countryman  insisted  en  their 
right  ef  hringioff  4n  every  article,  the 
psoduee  of  Ifctond,  to  the  i£nglish  market, 
there  to  be  ealeabie,  without  its  under- 
going any  pvocess  whatever  ia  this  coun- 
try«  The  raw  spirit  of  England  was  de- 
iaterieas;  bnt  4he  raw  spirit  of  Irelaad 
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was  excellent.  It  was  drunk  by  the 
hkhe^  and  by  Itie  lowest  of  the  people 
ofthat  countiy.  It  was  a  spirit  which 
they  had  been  drinking  for  nenturieSf  and 
which  they  hoped  to  oontinua  drinking 
for  centuries  to^come  [a  laugh^*  It  was 
abeurd,  therefore,  for  the  late  chaneeUor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  adept  the  measuree 
respecting  it  whioh  he  bad  done.  He 
fully  agmd  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  he  trusted  the  ru^t  hm.  gentleman 
would  bring  forward  some  proposition 
which  WOU&  remo've  the  edsting  grie- 
vance. 
Ordered  t#  lie  on  the  table. 

Advakcb  ov  CUnxAii  to  Ib^ulkb^^ 
Emplovicxht  or  ths  Poor.]  Captain 
JV.  L.  MakerUf  said  :-«-8ir,  in  rising  to 
move  tliat  the  House  should  take  into  its 
consideration  l^e  propriety  of  addmssing 
his  mmeaty  for  an  Advaane  of  Capital  to 
Ireland,  I  am  sensiUe  I  am  open  to  the 
-dmrge  of  no  email  degree  of  presumption. 
It  is  not  that  I  have  been  unawa^of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  or  have  under^ 
rated  its  difficulties,  that  i  have  been  itf^ 
duced  to  undertake  a  task,,  so  arduoos 
4n  its  nitture,  so  coa^lioated  in  its  details, 
I  have  approached  it  m\t^  ihr  differsnt 
feehngs,  and  if  I  have  been  rash  enough 
to  embark  in  it  at  all,  it  has  been  -sdelv 
from  the  consideration,  thst  in  the  full 
convictioii  I  entertained  jof  the  benefits 
that  would  result  from  it  to  Irehmd,  and 
in  the  absence  of  other  members  more 
competent  to  engage  in  it  than  myself 
it  became  an  imperative  duty  in.  me  to 
press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  discharging  this  du^,  I  am  amdoos  to 
disclaim  aU  motives  ot  pohtioal  hoetiiitj 
to  the  right  hon.  oentlemen  opposite ;  t 
am  actuated  solely  by  a  spirit  of  conciBa- 
tion  and  a  desire  for  the  in^rovement  of 
Irehind,  and  it  will  be  my  cate^^ierefore, 
in  going  tbrough  the  detail,  into  whioh 
it  will  be  neoestary  for  me  to  enter,  cau- 
tiously to  abstain  firom  every  topic  that 
might  arraign  the  Administration  <^  that 
coantry,  and  that  ro%ht  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wish  ta  promote  irritation  or  t« 
impute  misconduct. 

Sir,  to  any  one  who  considers  Ireland 
at  a  distance,  and  in  a  superficial  roanaer, 
it  is  no  small  matter  of  surprise,  that  go* 
verned  as  she  is  by  the  same  iaws,*  regu« 
lated  by  the  same  institutions,  subjected 
to  the  same  legislature  as  Great  Britain, 
there  should  still  «xist  between  them  such 
atriking  dissimilarities.    If,  however,  such 
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«  contideratioD  should  exdte  attotmli- 
meot,  that  astonithment  would  altogether 
cease  upon  a  nearer  Inspection,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  two  countries  had  the 
same  laws,  the  sitee  institutions,  the  same 
legislature ;  but  that  in  one  of  them  they 
were  so  modified  by  moral  causes,  that 
there  existed  in  it  such  differences  of  man- 
ners, of  habits,  and  character,  as  fully  to 
account  for  all  the  dissimilarities  that  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  it  from  the 
other. 

Sir,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those 
evils  which  Ireland  has  to  complain  of,  is 
her  redundant  and  excessive  population. 
It  is  not  that  it  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  territory,  but  that  it  is  so  in 
proportion  to  her  means  of  employing  it. 
It  has  been  frequently,  though  as  I  think 
erroneously,  asserted,  that  this  eril  is  owing 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe;  I  con- 
tend, however,  that  it  is  not  to  the  use  of 
the  potatoe  that  the  redundancy  of  her 
population  is  to  be  traced,  but  to  the  ha- 
bits and .  noanners  of  the  people,  which 
>woidd  eqoaHy  have  existed,  had  tboir  food 
been  of  a  iower  or  hi^ier  description.    I 
cannot  by  any  means  coooeive,  that  the 
use  of  the  potatoe  has  caused  the  popula- 
"tion  of  Ireland  to  be  more  redundimt  than 
it  would  have  been,  if  the  food  upon  which 
her  peasantry  are  suiMisted  had  been  of 
a  h^her  description.   B v  the  redundaacy 
of  population  an  altogether  different  thing 
is  meant ;  we  mean  the  ratio  which  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
bear  to  the  means  for  their  employment ; 
andifintheinstancenowbeforeu8,'tbepoor- 
er  classes  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  pro- 
fitable labour,  if  itisshewo  that  the  numbers 
are  excessive  compared  with  the  capital  to 
put  them  in  motion,  it  is  not  to  the  pota- 
toe that  tho  redunduicy  is  to  be  ascribed, 
but  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  manners 
and  their  customs,  which  has  caused  them 
to  multiply  in  to  extraordinary  a  manner. 
The  extensive  use  of  the  potatoe  vmay  be 
the  reason  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
is  large,  it  may  be  the  explanation  of  its 
being  seven  nullions,  wJiiM  if  wheat  hsd 
been  used  as  an  article  of  food  it  might 
only  have  been  three ;  but  it  is  no  cause 
of  redundancy  ;  that  circumstance  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  habits  and  the 
character  of  the  people. 

If,  however^  the  redundancy  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  is  not  to  be.  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  description  of  its  food, 
the  general,  adoption  of  the  potatoe  by 
the  peasc^ltry  has  subjected  them  to  two 


evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The 
first,  that  already  being  supported  on  that 
food  which  is  tlie  cheapest  and  lowest  in 
iu  kind,  in  the  event  of  scarcity,  they  an 
deprived  of  the  power  of  retreating  upon 
a  lower  quality  of  subsistence,  but  are  at 
once  reduced  to  misery  and  famine.  The 
second,  springing  partly  firoas  the  first» 
without  which  it  would  have  boon  conn* 
derably  weakened  in  its  force  is,  that  in 
Che  humid  climate  of  Ireland  the  potatoe 
crop  is  precarious  and  frequently  fiuls, 
subjecting  the  peasantry,  byits  failure,  to 
the  most  dreadful  of  privations.  Sir,  any 
person  who  examines  the  history  of  Ire- 
laad  will  find  that  famines  instead  of  being 
rarev  have  in  that  country  been  of  frequent 
occurrence*  Even  in  the  short  space  of 
time  between  the  present  period  and  the 
•commencement  of  the  century,  there  have 
becHi  no  less  than  four,  very  general  in 
their  pressure.  In  1801  there  was  a  &• 
mine,  another  again  in  1812.  Another 
occurred  in  1816  general  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  which  was  protrac- 
ted evM  to  so  long  a  period  as  1819.  .The 
last  and  most  calamitous  is  that  of  1822, 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  tiouse» 
and  in  the  memory  of  every  honourable 
member  that  sits  roMud  me,  poth  from  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  its  distress.  It 
would  be  wholly  foreign  to  my  purpose 
to  enter  into  its  afflicting  derails*,  but  if 
any  one  is  anxious  to  view  more  nearly 
the  privations  and  the  misery  it  occasion- 
ed, I  would  refer  him  to  the  report  of  the 
London  Committee,  he  will  there  fiod  a 
mass  of  dis^ting  evidence  on  the  con- 
dition of  this  unhappy  people,  such  as  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive, infinitely  more  difficult  to  believe, 
that  mortality  should  have  been  able  to 
endure. 

It  is  to  this  evil,  that  of  an  excessive 
population,  and  tfa«  distress  that  is.  natu- 
rally consequent  upon  it,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  to  be  mainly  attributed  the  ca- 
lamitous situation  of  Ireland.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  people,  combined  and  ag- 
gravated as  they  are  by  political  griev- 
ances, frequently  become  too  great  for 
endurance*  driving  a  miserable  population 
into  lawless  acts  of  outrage  ana  rebellion. 
In  the  disturbances,  however,  of  Ireland, 
when  compared  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, there  is  this  peculiarity,  as  has  been 
well  observed  by  the  hon.  member  for  In- 
verness, in  an  admirable  speech  delivered 
by,  him  in  1822.  In  noticing  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  Ireland  local  grievances 
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by  a  geoei^al  commotion, 
»  In   € 


are  fottowed 

he  aayfy  **  In  every  coontiy  local 
oppretsioa  may  take  place»  and  local 
commaiion  may  foUow,  but  the  qoea- 
tion  that  naturally  auggetta  itaelf  with  re- 
apect  to  Ireland  la  thia,  bow  doea  it  hap- 
pen, that  a  local  conunotloD  becomea  ao 
rapidly  a  seoeral  diaturbanoe  T  Sir,  thia 
fo  the  atriking  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  and  I  agree  wkh  him  in  the  sohi* 
don  of  \tf  Uiat  &ie  ratpid  apread  of  inaur- 
rection  fa  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
debaaed  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  country.  See  under 
^hat  varioua  ahapea  inaurrection  breaks 
out,  aometimea  it  ia  attributed  to  opprea- 
aion,  aometimea  it  ia  giren  to  tithe,  aome- 
timea to  high  renta,  aometimea  to  the  agi- 
tation generated  by  reKgioua  differencea; 
but  whatever  be  the  immediate  causea  of 
diaoontenr,  thia  followa  aa  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  apeedily  becomes  general  j 
the  peasaatry  are  debased,  they  easily  be^ 
come  the  prey  of  every  artful  abator,  the 
inatmments  of  each  deaigning  incendiary, 
and  aaingle  inattnce  of  oppreasion  ia  blown 
speedily  into  a  flaaOi  that  apreads  its  de- 
•irootive  ravages  over  the  whole  sur&ce 
of  the  coontry.  Hie  next  qo»tion»  Sir, 
that  suggests  itself  is  this,  what  remedy  is 
to  be  applied  to  this  formidable  evil  I 
Direct  alleviation  is  impoasibley  for  the 
subject  of  population  is  one  altogether 
exempted  from  the  influence  of  lemlattve 
femeoies.  Indirect  legislation  is  die  only 
Mllistlve  to  which  we  can  resort.  If  we 
and  that  population  has  been  rashly  en- 
couraged, «Bd  that  bounties  have  been 
oAreid  by  the  law  that  have  produced  a 
Considerable  effect,  it  is  competent  to  ua 
to  take  ttway  the  atimulant  and  check  the 
influence  or  the  meaanrei  that  have  had . 
auch  an  injurioua  tendency.  I  do  not 
wiah  to  do  more  than  lightly  touch  thia 
portion  of  the  aubject,  though  I  cannot 
suftr  myself  to  pass  over  causes  that  have 
greatly  tended  to  swell  the  evil  I  complain 
m.  loere  are  stimulants  to  population  in 
Ireland  which  are  capable  of  being  re- 
moved, the  low  Qualification  of  votera, 
and  the  intereat  or  the  Catholic  clergy  ; 
the  former  of  theae  ia  attributable  to  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  gentry ;  the 
syatem  of  amall  hoMii^  haa  been  aup- 
ported  and  multiplied  by  the  land-ownera, 
wboae  vanity  haa  been  gratified*  in  having 
ready  at  their  call  an  army  of  retainers 
and  dependants*  The  other  stimulant  to 
population,  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  ariaqi  from  the  nature  of  Uie  pro- 


vision upon  wbiofa  they  depend  for  thei 
support ;  paid,  not  bv  the  state,  but  bv 
fees  from  iheir  pariafuoneffsi  and  whicn 
chiefly  accrue  from  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage* they  have  a  direct  interest  to  en- 
courage marriages,  however  improvident 
they  may  be*  from  which  their  stipend  is 
to  arise*  It  is  an  unwise  policy  in  any 
state,  when  it  can  avert  it,  to  permit  the 
interest  of  individuals  to  be  in  opposition 
to  their  duty,  it  should  rather  be  the  pert 
of  every  prudent  government  to  divert 
the  private  interest  of  their  subjects  into 
the  current  of  the  general  utility.  Upon 
this  account,  therefore,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
preaaing  a  hope  that  aome  honourable 
member  will  be  found,  who,  at  a  future 
opportunity,  may  auggeat  a  remedy  for 
the  evil,  by  a  diminution  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  stimulants  to  this  redundancy 
of  population^ 

'  There  is,  howerer,  one  natural  remedy 
for  excessive  population,  te  which  govern- 
ments have  frequentlyresorted,  and  whidi 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  employed  with* 
out  such  undue  interference  in  the  minute 
details  of  private  life,  as  would  not  be  pa- 
tiently snomitttd  to  bjr  the  subjects  of  a 
free  country.  There  is  a  method  of  re- 
pressing popuhition,  if  one  may  so  call  it, 
by  increasing  the  capital  of  a  country,  and 
swelling  the  fund  which  funiisbes  the 
means  of  eoqilovment.  In  order  to  be  uo* 
derstood  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  this  point  a  little  more  fully.  It 
wiU  at  once  oe  evident,  that  althouah  the 
population  of  a  country  be  increased,  if  its 
capital  also  be  increased  precisely  in  the ' 
same  proportion,  the  relation  of  the  two 
remains  unchanged,  the  augaoented  capi- 
tal furnishing  undiminished  employment  to 
an  augmented  population.  If,  however, 
the  numbers  of  a  country  shall  increase, 
and  the  capital  shall  increase  also,  but  the 
pr<^ess  of  the  latter  shall  be  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  former ;  in  such  a  case, 
the  condition  of  the  people  will  be  impro-^ 
ved,  wages  will  be  augmented,  it  will  enjoy 
a  greater  share  of  the  coiiiforts,  conveni- 
ences, and  luxuries  of  life,  its  means  in 
short  of  happiness  will  be  essentially  and 
widely  enlarged.  Such  a  course  is 
open  to  us  in  the  present  instance:  we  may 
improve  the  atate  of  Irehind  by  addins  to 
the  amount  of  ita  capital ;  but  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  there  is  a  formidable  ob- 
jection which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
state.  And  it  is  simply  this,  that  expe- 
rience shows  us  in  every  state,  it  is  de- 
monstrated to  us  by  every  history,  that  no 
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country  e$m  hope  to  inoreaie  in  wtahh 
without  the  enjoyment  of  security.  We 
may  see  many  instances  where  nations  that 
have  been  cursed  with  an  ungeniiii  climate 
and  an  ungrateful  soil,  have  neverthdess 
flccumnfated  wealthi  and  attained  to  great 
political  eminence,  while  those  countries 
to  which  Nature  has  been  more  bouiiteousf 
and  has  blessed  even  with  the  exuberance 
of  her  favours,  have  been  doomed  to  re* 
main  barren  wildernesses,  by  reason  of 
their  impolitic  institutions.  We  are  all  of 
us  well  aware  that  such  is  the  case  at  pre« 
aeoc  with  some  of  the  fairest  (MnrtioiM  of 
the  gtobe»  which  the  existence  of  causes 
euch  as  1  have  mentioned  have  condemn* 
ed  to  a  hopeless  and  irremediable  poverty* 
Without  security  there  can  be  no  aecttmii« 
ktion  of  riches,  without  a  moral  certainty 
that  every  one  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  industry,  afler  he  has  earned 
diem  by  patient  and  protracted  labour, 
there  can  be  no  stimultti  to  activity  and 
exertion,  he  can  have  no  motive  to  better 
his  condition,  or  to  pursue  Ihe  methods 
which  generate  and  swell  the  wealth  end 
prosperity  of  nations. 

I^  however,  this  position  be  correct,  and 
for  my  own  part  I  deem  it  to  be  unanswer- 
able, and  if  Ireland  be  at  present  in  the 
fiircumstanoes  I  have  described,  how  can 
we  hope  to  better  her  condition,  how  in- 
crease the  capital  of  a  country  in  wliich 
avowedly,  there  is  an  absenoe  of  security  ? 
The  objection  would  be  insurmountable  if 
it  were  not  for  her  peculiar  situation,  and 
if  no  remedies  could  be  proposed,  her  most 
ardent  friend  must  abandon  her  cause  in 
despair.  Such  a  remedy,  however,  is,  1 
believe,  to  be  discovered,  and  it  will  be  my 
object  to  make  out,  and  I  hope  satis&cto^ 
ri^y  to  the  House,  that  it  is  entirely  to  the 
want  of  employment,  that  is  owing  the  in- 
aeourity  that  pervades  that  unfortunate 
eountry.  This  subject  was  fully' enter^ 
into  last  year,  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  House,  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
mept  of  the  lldHwriog  poor  in  Ireland.  I 
am  sorry  to  trouble  the  Home  by  goios 
into  that  evidence  at  any  length  nor  would 
I  do  it,  if  the  motion  I  amshorlJy  Aoixk  to 
make  did  not  altogether  rest  upon  the 
euroumstance  I  have  stated,  and  which  I 
conceive  I  am  bound  to  make  ol^,  for  un^* 


The  fiff t  evidence  I  shaU  produoa  upon 
thb  part  of  the  subjeotKis  that  of  tbe  n^ 
hon.  member  for  KLilkenny  (Mr.  Denoii 
Browne),  who  was  examined  as  a  witness 
upon  that  occasion.  He  is  asked  '<  Do 
you  tliink  the  introduction  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture into  that  count?  (Magro),  has 
oontributed  to  its  poUttcal  tranquillity  ?'^ 
The  answoris,  <<  We  have  eeldom  had  any 
disturbaooe,  we  have  more  manufactore^ 
and  more  industry,  tban^  as  I  thinks  aaj 
county  m  Ckmnaught."  He  is  then  ask* 
ed,  <^  Yon  have  statedthat  in  thecouaty  of 
Mayo  the  poof  are  much  employed,  and 
that  they  have  been  pretty  uaiformly 
tnmquil ;  as  an  Irish  gentleman  who  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  your  oounlryy  ia 
your  opinion  is  not  the  want  of  employ* 
ment  in  the  whole  of  Irekmd  tbe  great 
cause  of  the  disturbances  that  have  takea 
place  in  that  country  ?"  To  which  he  an- 
swers ^  Most  certamljr*"  The  next  evi- 
dance  1  shall  adduce  is,  that  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Watarford  (sir  J*  New- 
port), who  is  asked  "  Than  are  the  com- 
mittee to  understand  that  in  the  neigh* 
bomrhood  of  Waterfoid,  where  thert  baa 
been  employment  of  the  people,  there 
tranquillity  has  prevailed,  and  in  pwrts  of 
Cork  wherethece  is  less  empbyment,  there 
disturbances  have  arisen."  He  answers^ 
**  Precisely  so.  There  has  been  no  sbad^ 
of  disturbanoe  in  Waterford  anywhere,  and 
I  attribute  it  to  that  very  point  I  haveaseB« 
tioned."  He  is  then  asked*  **  As  a  go« 
neral  proposition,  doyoa  c<mnect  distoirb- 
ance  m  Ireland  with  a  want  of  employ-* 
ment  V*  He  answers^  <<  Very  considerably." 
llie  next  testimcnv  I  shall  cite  is  that  of 
Mr.  Owen,  which  I  think  is.of  the  greateat 
importance,  and  w^U  worthy  the  ooosideM 
ation  of  the  Honae*  Blr.  Owen  waH 
induced  to  go  to  Ireland  in  oonaequenee  of 
the  distresses  that  prevailed  ther^  ia  18d3» 
resided  hi  that  country  for  a  period  of  eight 
months,  and  from  his  character  and  mm* 
ligenoe  may  be  presmned  to  have  mixed  a 
gr^t  deal  with  the  Jidrouring  daaaei,  and 
to  be  fully  capable  of  ^ivug  an  accemitof 
their  condition.  He  is  awed,  **  In  eaaa 
tranquillity  was  restored  in  t)M  sonth  of 
Ireland, do  you  conceive  that  capital  might 
find  its  way  into  that  eountry,  if  th^  oarry 
into  effect  the  soheme  you  have  sogfested^ 
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tlie  petittHry*  thtl  it  *&•  fim  tod  mM 
necamtaj  itcf /'  ^  Then  do  yov  coiMiiliff 
the  want  of  occopatioa  to  be  —opyt  the 
principol  eausei »  or  the  principal  cause  of 
the  difturbancea  in  the  tooth  of  Ireland  V* 
— <<  I  believe  that  to  be  thepribdpal  if  not 
the  tde  caiite*''  '<  What  are  the  fiieu  up« 
on  whioh  you  found  that  opinion  ?"«-* 
«<  Wherever  the  woriung  dattct  are  occi»» 
pied  in  tuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  them 
tolerable  eomforit,  I  have  never  tem  them 
ditcontented.*'  The  oomaoittee  atk  whe* 
ther  thit  is  an  id>tUact  principle^  or 
applicable  to  Irdaad,  he  tayt  it  it  a  ^ 
neral  principle  applicable  to  all  conntnet, 
but  particu£Eurly  so  to  Ireland.  He  it  then 
atkedy  in  what  parts  of  Lrehmdhehat  tten 
eombyment  m  the  population  produoe 
toeb  efibotty  and  he  antwert  m  the  north. 
The  next  evidence  it  Mr.  Sterne  Tigfae. 
He  ttatety  that  to  the  want  of  employment 
he  attributei  every  thing  that  now  aftctt 
and  ditgraoet  that  country ;  and  in  a  fuiw 
ther  part  of  hit  evidence  he  addt,  •«  I  have 
no  hctitation  in  taying,  for  the  latt  five  or 
tix  yeart,  we  have  teen  Ireland  under  the 
altemilive  of  finding  emplo^naent  for  itt 
people,  or  duninithing  ttt  populationby  the 
oallowt^  the  tword,  or  by  traatportaUon.*' 
He  then  cites  a  case  that  came  within  hit 
own  knowledge^*' In  the  ditturbancet 
thit  have  taken  place  in  your  knowledge, 
bav«  they  taken  place  at  a  time  when  em* 
ployme^t  was  most  defident?***-^*!  have  no 
netttatioii  in  attributuigf  genersUy  tpeak*> 
ing,  all  the  exoetses  of  the  population  ef 
Ireland  to  distress.  It  was  my  fate  to  as^ 
mst  upon  the  bench,  to  bring  to  trial  and 
conviction  and  eiecuticn,  a  ^g  of  per* 
sons  similar  exactly  to  those  m  operation 
fai  thesooth  of  Ireland.  Iheard  whenthe 
judge,  lord  Norbury,  was  passbg  ienienoe 
tipon  tbtm,  one  of  them  said,  <  we  went 
eight  mOes,  where  we  heard  there  wasen^ 
ployment  given,'  which  was  the  parish 
wherd  I  lived,  <and  if  we  ooold  have  get 
ihatt  we  would  not  havebeenhere  this  day,' 
and  I  believe  iu''  To  this  I  might  add 
that  in  the  nei^ibottrhood  of  Clonaka  ty  m 
the  ComUy  ef  Cork,  and  in  the  barony  ef 
Corkagumay,  hi  the  Comfy  of  Kerry, 
where  regular  employment  was  affindecfflyy 
the  Imen  maniMotcure^  there  tranquilUfy 
had  prevailed,  ancl  no  diiturbanoet  taken 
place. 

But,  Sir,  I  do  not  ttop  h«re,  I  intend 
not  only  to  thow  thai  there  hat  existed  no 
disturbance  where  there  has  been  emplc^ 
BMnt>  I  intend  to  go  a  step  fiirtber,  and 
pmre^  thfitin  thope  casea  where  disturb- 


attually  enisled^  when  emplo^ent 
has  been  furnished  to  the  people,  it  haa 
instantly  eauaed  them  to  subside.  For  this 
ourpose  I  jhall  beg  leave  to  cite  an  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald).  He  is 
asked,  **  Do  you  connect  the  present  dia- 
turbanees  in  the  south  of  Ireland  with  the 
inadequate  means  of  employing  the  peo- 
ple i**mmfi<  In  a  very  great  degree.  An  en- 
gineer who  was  sent  to  the  most  disturbed 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  informed  me 
that  he  very  toon  pacified  theai  by  an  ex- 
tended emplo3rment  of  the  people,  io  mar- 
king a  new  line  of  road,  and  by  inquhies 
amongst  the  farmers,  and  pecsoasmost  ex- 
periepoed  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country. 
I  was  copvinced  that  if  employment  was 
sufficiently  extensive,  the  turbulent  habits 
of  the  population  would  be  altoeMher 
abandoned."  The  next  instance  wbkh  I 
would  beg  to  quote  ( though  I  feel  ashflCmed 
to  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House),  IS  firom  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fur- 
long. He  is  asked  <<  Do  you  think  that 
want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  disturbance  in  that  country  V* 
**  I  do.  I  have  reason  to  know  there  waea 
vast  deal  of  disturbance  upon  one  particu- 
lar estate,  and  a  relation  of  mine  hss  been 
lately  appointed  agent  on  that  estate;  there 
are  thirty-five  thousand  acres  on  it,  and  it 
was  in  rebellion,  but  from  the  liberality  of 
the  trustees,  enabling  him  to  employ  the 
poor  there,  he  asturra  me  that  he  had  net 
one  ireahlesome  man  on  the  estate  now, 
they  are  all  quiet,  and  anxieotto  work  and 
be  industriout,  and  they  were  actually 
starving  when  he  went  down.*'  <•  The 
stale  <tt  such  property  before  sodi  nieaBt 
were  adopted,  waa  one  of  great  insuboidi- 
natk»?"«^««Gieat.'^  Sir,  my  honeurable 
fiicnd  dn  my  left  Inforsss  me  that  the  pN>- 
perty  I  have  just  alluded  to  it  the  Cear- 
tenay  ettale,  on  which  the  pretent  dittoiw 
baneet  first  had  their  ori^'n,  and  firom 
wbenoe  they  were  oeaammncated  to  ether 
poftiona  ef  ib(s  oouotry.  Tbeiw  it  one 
mora  quotation  I  thould  wMi  to  make, 
taken  from  a  repoK  made  to  the  Irith  go- 
vernment, on  public  works  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,  by  Mr.  Grifitth,  and 
whkh  It  the  raese  valuable  becaute  H 
breakt  out  untutpectiti|^yi  aad,  from  the 
jiatureof  the  do<mment  in  which  it  It  to  be 
finuid,  it  allogetbar  exempt  from  the  tut- 

K'  entwhiehmight  attadiuaturally oneugh 
be  evidence  ghren  before  a  committee, 
the  dbect  olHect  of  whote  inquhy  wat  the 
condition  of  tbe  hbeuring  poei' :    Mr. 
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Griffith  fays,  <<  Themtem  I  bire  punaed 
has  been,  to  divide  m^  diflbrent  kiiKda  of. 
work  into  a  great  number  of  small  loi% 
and  to  contract  for  eacb  with  the  labour* 
ers  of  the  adjoining  lands.  This  method 
has  enabled  me  to  prevent  -oppression^  and 
to  do  justice  to  all,  and  what  is  of  great 
importance,  to  introduce  imfNroved  tools 
and  implements  into  the  couotryy  by  in- 
trusting them  to  the  labourers  in  the  first 
instance,  and  taking  repayment  for  tbem 
by  easy  instalments.  The  result  has  been, 
that  the  same  labourers  worknig  at  the 
aame  prices,  who  at  first  were  unable  to 
«am  more  than  four-pence  per  day,  can  now 
with  ease  earn  from  ten-pence  to  one  shiW 
ling,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  disturbed  districts  of  the  Spfin^  13^ 
iiave  remained  perfectly  quiet  dnrmg  the 
present  winter,  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
express  themsdres  as  happy  and  content* 
^d.""  And  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
right  hon.  geademan  opposite  (Mr.  Goitl- 
bum),  he  sa^s,  <<I  beg  to  state  to  you,  for 
the  informatioD  of  his  excellency  the  lord 
lieutenant,  that  the  district  for  four  or  five 
tiiles  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  new 
road  from  Newmarket  to  GharievUle,  has 
hitherto  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  will  coofinae 
•80  during  the  winter.  Notwithstanding 
the  unusi^  wetneM  of  the  weather,  the 
people  have  conttnued  constantly  at  work, 
and  considerable  progress  has  lieen  made 
in  forming  and  fiBndng  the  road.  In  the 
northern  districts  between  this  frfaoa  and 
the  rirer  Shaonpn,  the  inhabitants  have 
also  remained  quiet,  bat  1  have  not  the 
aame  confidence  in  them,  they  are  nnsera- 
bly  poor  and  nearly  naked."  .  Sir,  this  |pBn« 
tleman  states,  that  between  Newmarhet 
and  the  Shannon  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  inhabitants,  and  he  aasigns  as  his  mo- 
tive of  distrust,  that  they  aie  mnerably 
Soar  and  nearly  naked;  With  respect, 
ow^ver,  to  the  district  between  New- 
«iarket  ttid  CharkviUe,  which  he  laya  has 
temaioed  perfectly  tranquil,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  mab  one  more  citaCian  firom 
the  evidence  (and  it  is  the  Uwt  I  ahdl 
make)  in  order  that  the  House  asay  per^ 
'<:eive  what  had  been  poevioQsly  the  stale 
of  this  part  of  this  country,  and  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  appireciate  the  value 
of  the  example  I  have  addnaad.  Mr. 
Pieroe  Mahoney  is  ashed^  **  Are  you  ao^ 
quainted  with  me  distfict  of  .country  be- 
tween Charlevilleaad  Castle  Ishad  ?''-*«f  I 
know  the  district  very  well,  aad.fhMB  Mew- 
caitle  to  Castle  Uand»''  (the  sane  liae  of 


country  that  has  beeii  alluded  to)  **  there 
is  not  'a  single  getitleman  '  resident;'' 
^  How  many  mHea  does  that  conpre^ 
hend?"  "Twenty."  "In  the  kte  dis- 
turbances, was  not  that  district  the  princt-' 
pid  seat  6f  the  disturbance  ?"  he  replies; 
<<  Certainly,  from  that  district  tfa^  took 
their  own  opnortonides,  and  came  down^ 
and  destroyea  the  country.  We  look  upon 
it  that  no  greater  benefit  could  be  perform^ 
ed  to  that  part -of  the  country,  than  to  cut 
military  roads  through  it  in  Idl  direetioiiB.'^ 
Yet,  in  this  snot,  the  resort  of  baaditti,  the 
haunt  of  bands  v>f  asslusins,  of  men  actu* 
ated  by  all  that  is  vicious  and  depraTed; 
em|doyment  does  net  fail  in  producing  its 
customary  effiscts,  and  directly  occupation 
is  afforded,  traaquillity  fblUiws  in  its  trair. 
Let  me  then- ask  whedier  wa  can  for  a  uhm 
aent  doubt  theinlerenca  to  bednawn  from 
this  mass  of  concurrent  testimony,  when 
we  see  a'  coaumttee  appmnted  by  the 
House  composed  in  great  measure  of  Irish 
BMmbers,  well  versed  in  the  history  and 
condition  of  their  country,  when  we  see 
them  callioff  witnesses  whom  they  deem  ta 
be  beat  informed  upon  the  state  of  tbd 
people,  bast  acquainted  with  its  chamct^ 
and  manners;  when  we.  see  such  witneis^ 
not  merely  ezpreastng  strongly  their  opi* 
niona  (though  with  me  such  opinione 
alone  could  have  been  cooclosivte),  but 
staling  facts  within  their  own  knowledge 
and  mervalion,  each  fiK^t  corroborating 
the  opinieaa  they  had  previously  given  ; 
when  theyteU  ua  that  in  distriets  whereem- 
ployaMot  was  regnlar,  tranquility  was  un* 
disturbed,  that  in  portions  of  the  country, 
aurrooaded  on  all  sides  by  insurrection^  tne 
inhabitanu  wei«  orderly  and  quiet,  because 
ihey  had  the  means  of  labour ;  when  they 
tell  us,  lastly,  that  where  turbulence  and 
»bellion  had  put  on  its  worst  shape,  and 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  even 
there  empkmnent  calihed  the  hrritated 
passions  of  the  people,  and  subdued  their 
insurrectionary  spfait,  can  we  hesitate  n 
moment  what  conclusion,  to  adopt?  Sir, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  iofereiioe,  that 
iasecunty  and  want  of  emplc^rment  arein- 
timately  connected,  that  they  act  and  re* 
act  upon  each  other,  that  they  are  redpro^ 
cally  cause  and  effect,  that  there  is  want  of 
enqjdoymentin  Irdand  beoause  there  is  in- 
security, and  insecurity  because  there  is 
want  of  employment. 

If  then.  Sir,  it  is  established  that  there 
is  inaeourity  in  Ireland,  because  theta  is 
no  nieaoB  of  empkmnent,  and  that.there 
b  net  the  means  of  regular  employraenrt 
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became  there  is  insecurtt^y  ifnopmate 
individaal  will  embark  hia  capital  while 
the  country  is  in  so  disturbed  a  statC)  and 
incur  the  risk  that  mOst  attach  both  to  his 
person  and  his  property,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask,  that,  the  government  should  inter- 
fere, and  interpose  its  relief?  If  it  were 
BOt  for  die  fear  of  too  much  fatiguing  the 
House,  I  could  state  instances  in  evioence 
where  inditiduals  had  been  anxious  to  in- 
vest oqpttal  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbiknces 
altered  their  previous  intentions.  Under 
such  circumstanos,  I  would  ask,  is  it  not 
a  duty  of  the  govemmenc  to  step  forward 
«nd  take  that  risk  t^ion  themselves,  which 
individuals  are  unwilling  to  incur,  to  en- 
ileavour,  by  advancing  capital  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  to  induce  manofaetiirers 
to  settle  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  to 
i^rd  its  populatioa  the  employment, 
without  wbich  it .  can  never  attain  a  state 
of  untaterrupted  tranquillity  i 

Probably  the  right  boo.'  gentleman 
opposite  to  ipe  (Mr.  Goulbnm)  wiH 
aavi  that  sucb  a  proposition  is  contrary  to 
all  received  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, will  maitttain  there  u  no  excaptioB 
to  them,  and  will  endeavour  to  support  his 
argument  by  a  reference  to  the  authority 
xd  Df.  Smith.  If,  however,  be  should 
lay  ^bwn  this  position,  that  thtere  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  that  no 
drcuBMtanoes  will  justi^  a  government  in 
departii^  from  it,  I  should  answer,  tluit  to 
me  such  a  mode  of  reaaonmg  seems  very 
illogical.  Pditical  economy  is  not  an 
exact  science,  in  wMdn  we  can  inwiably 
trace  the  same  efiectop  to  the  same  cause. 
It  is  essentially  a  morale  science,  formed 
upon  genendities,  which, are  themselves 
constructed  from  n  minute  induction  of 
]Mtfticolars,  which  we  find  upon  investiga- 
tion not  to  be  determined  altogether  accio 
dentidly,  but,  in. the  majority  of  cases,  to 
MIew  some  fixed  and  defioite  law.  Even 
to  the  maxim  which  is  the  foundation  and 
comer-sMMie  of  the  science,  that  every 
man  is  the  best  judge  of  what  conduces 
to  his  interest,,  we  nmy  ft^uently  dis^ 
cover  exceptioos,  and  IwouM  put  it  to 
any^  man  ot  the  least  knowledge. and  ex* 
perience  in  the  world,  whether  sudi 
instances  have  not  sometimes  occurred  to 
him.  If,  then,  the  very  principle  on  which 
the  science  rests,  may  sometimes  be  call- 
ed bto  question,  bow  illogical  must  it  be 
to  assert  ikai  the  consequences  that  .are 
deduced  iVom  it,  nvu^t  be  certain,  and  in* 
variably  the  same.   It  would  be  much  the 


same  reasoning,  as  to  say,  tha|  the 
superstructure  io  any  edifice  was  solid  and 
immoveahle,  while  its  base  was  undermin- 
ed, and  the  fabric  tottering  to  its  £ei11.  If^ 
however,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  still 
rest  his  case  upon  authority,  to  the  name 
and  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  I  would 
oppose  those  of  Mr.  Say,  and  Mr.  Sis- 
mondi.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Say,  no  slight  authority  with  those 
who  interest  themsrives  in  the  science,  in 
commenting  upon  this  maxim  of  Dr. 
Smith's,  diuents  from  it,  as  thus.ri|idly 
laid  down,  and  maintains  that  it  is  haUe 
to  finequent  modification.  He  goes  so  fas 
as  to  bsaard*  the  assertion,  that  without 
such  artificial  encouragement,  France  pro- 
bably would  not  havejpossessed  her  flou« 
rishingmanufaetureoi  cloth  and  silk.  Mr. 
Sismondi,  in  his  excellent  work  Sur  la 
Richesse  Commerctale,  goes  still  further, 
and  after  remaricmg  the  obstmacy  with 
wfcicb  capitd  adheres  to  those  branches 
of  industry  in  which  it  was  first  embarked, 
and  the  prejudices  which  firequently  esisi 
against  directing  it  into  new  channels, 
proposes  that  the  government  of  France 
should  annually  set  apart  a  large  sum, 
400,000^  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
diflbrent  departments,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  advanoed  as  circumstances  should 
dictate,  to  those  manufacturers,  whose 
Aiterprise,  though  ascertained  to  be  pro- 
fitably directed,  was  cramped  and  retard* 
ed  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  fund  to 
carr^itintoeffisct. 

Sir,  the  committee  on  the  employment 
of  the  poor,  to  which  I,  have  so  often 
attnded,  and  ai  which  the  late  reipeoted 
member  for  Portarlingtoa,  Mr. .  Ricardo, 
was  a  most  diligent  attendant,  have  recom- 
mended in  their  report  the  encouragement 
to  Ireland  that  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
propose;  they  express  themselves  thus, 
'^  your  committee  are  aware,  that  accord- 
ing to  manjr  of  the  received  principles  of 
political  science,  all  artifidu  encourage- 
ments to  industry  and  prodtu:tt(m  are 
difficult  to  be  defended,  and  they  are  like- 
wise disposed  to  admit  the  danger  of  pub^ 
lie  interference  in  Irehmd,  as  tending,  to 
make  the  people  of  that  country  look  to 
government  and.  to  the  legimture  for 
relief,  rather  than  to  their  own  industry 
and  their  own  exertions.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  part  of  that  country,  it 
may  perhaps  be  questioned,  whether  any. 
increiwed  application  of  capital  is  likely  to 
take  place,  so  asio  give  more  active  em<4 
ploymentto  the  peoploi  until  peace  and 
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tranqoilUty  are  fully  restored.  If»  as  has 
been  suggested,  tranqQilHty  can  best  be 
secured  by  encouraging  industry  amoog 
the  people,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary 
that  tlie  first  step  towards  tlie  attamroent 
of  this  objeet,  should  be  taken  wtth  the 
aid  of  the  public,  relying  afterirards  on  the 
operation  bf  natoral  causes.  Your  com*' 
mittee  would,  however,  strictly  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  aiding  local  effort  only. 
But  wherever  works  can  be  undertaken, 
which  on  the  fullest  investigation  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  real  utility,  and  of  audi 
nsiigaitude  as  to  exceed  the  ordiaarj  loeal 
resources,  and  where  such  aecurtiviean  be 
offered,  as  to  protect  the  pabHe  frooi 
eventual  loss ;  your  oefomtttee  consider,^ 
that  some  assistance  may  wisely  be  given 
bv  the  nalimi  to  stimulate  private  exer^ 
lions.**  They  tiken  go  on  to  sev,  **'  They 
cannot,  however,  conclude  witnout  again 
expressing  their  opinion,  that  ^e  em*' 
|doyment  of  the  people  of  Irdand  and  the 
improvement  of  their  moral  oenditieii,  aae 
essentially  oeoessary  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  that  island,  as  weVL  as  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  United  Kiog* 
dom.'» 

Heti^,  then.  Sir,  it  not  only  the  opiiiSon 
of  distingQisbed  poUtieal  economists,  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith, 
wluch  wiH  probably  be  brought  agobst 
me,  but  in  addition  to  it,  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  this  House,  specially  ap- 
pofaited  to  investigate  the  sot^t,  and  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  vdiose  firm 
iMliierence  on  all  occairiooa  to  general 
mlet  ia  well  known,  was  an  active  and 
diligent  member.  Well  aware  of  what 
that  gentleman*s  opiniena  were,  and  of  tiie 
ahnoet  infleiuble  and  undeviating  stiict' 
ness  with  which  he  Ibllowed  oat  tm  gene* 
ral  principles  of  the  actence,  I  confess  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  from  my 
hon.  friend,  the  mendier  for  Limerick, 
that  to  every  sentiment  in  that  report  iie 
gave  his  full  and  entire  acqniescence. 

But  it  may  p^haps  be  said,  that  ad« 
roitting  all  that  I  have  advanced,  granting 
that  Ireland  ia  an  exception  to  all  generiu 
mles,  there  is  no  braneh  of  industry  in 
that  country  in  whioh  capital  can  be  pro* 
fitably  ensbarked,  and  I  nmj  be  cmied 
upon  to  point  out  the  particdar  depart- 
mept  of  trade  that  is  susceptible  cf  artifi- 
cial encouragement.  If^  Sir,  sneh  an 
mpeal  is  made  to  me,  amonfst  the  many 
that  might  be  cited,  I  would  raoce  pecn- 
liarljr  mention  two,  the  Fisheries  mMd'liie 
Gtdtivation  of  Fltx,  which  appear  t9  me 


to  present  the  widest  field  for  exerdon, 
and  the  most  favourable  opportunitiea  for 
carrying  into  successful  execution*  Si- 
tuated as  the  Southern  and  South-wes- 
tern district  of  Ireland  are,  in  the  vioinitj 
of  almost  inexhanstiblebanksof  fiBh,admi^ 
rably  adapted  fiir  caring,  and  able  firom 
her  locality  to  avail  herself  of  the  extent 
aive  markets  to  be  fbnnd  in  tlm  Mediteiv 
ranean,  and  capable  of  supplying  Hie 
wants  of  every  catholte  country,  where 
tho  consamption  of  fish  must  neeessarilr 
i>e  large,,  yet  anch  b  her  ignorance,  snn 
her  want  of  capital,  such  her  penary,  that 
she  haa  not  hitherto  profited  by  ttie  ad^ 
vantages  which  she  so  pre-emhiently  pea- 
acsses.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ign<^ 
fence  of  the  fishermen,  and  an  Interesting 
instance  of  it  is  given  by  iiw  member  fer 
Kerry,  who  states  that  he  had  oppertun^ 
lies  of  knowing  that  the  fishcnes  had 
receined  impravement  frem  the  aeeideaa- 
al  circumstaheeof  aomemen  frem  Devoid 
ahire  and  C«vnwall  being  employed  as 
water*goards  upon  the  coast,  who  ^ond 
the  natives  utterly  anacquaimed  with  the 
method  of  tyii^  the  hooka  and  hamtting 
tiie  lines,  ana  with  fishing  in  all  ita 
branches.  Thus  maeb  for  the  ignorance^ 
and  the  incapamty  of  the  peopha,  in  the 
state  they  are  at  pveseat,  of  prose(«ating 
this  tpecMS  of  industry.  For  the  parpese, 
Ifteweter,  of  illnstcating  their  ahjeot 
penury,  tkeir  total  want  of  means  in 
equipping  thenr  boats,  I  shall  mention  one 
inateDce,  taken  /fiMni  the  nqrart  of  the 
London  Committee,  it  there  appeaia, 
that  in  the  county  of  Oalway,  by  an  ad- 
vance of  S^iw  Ui  snsali  eums,  no  leas  than 
two  hundred  and  aeventjr-aix  beata,  of 
poor  fishermea,  were  lapairsd  and  fitted 
for  the  fifldiery,  giviag  an  aveiage  ef  e»- 
penditnre  of  S^.  for  each  boatt  and  that 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  tbionghtheadop*' 
tion  of  the  samemeana,  tmo  handaed  and 
seventy-nine  boats  w«re  acat  to  aea,  at  aa 
expenae  of  771^  at  an  w^utufft  «f  2(,  iSi. 
per  boat.  Bat  what  is  infinitely  nrone 
satiafiiotory  to  know,is,  thatthe  bcnefitihnt 
was  eonfisired,  was  not  ^iven  in  th&  shape 
of  ^atoitouto  relief,  and  tliat  lA  the  tiase 
the  letter  was  writtto,  coaveymg  tiie  in«> 
ibrmation  contained  in  the  report,  of  the 
money  thaahad  been  advanced  upon  con- 
dition of  Mpaymeat,  aH  die  inatalmenu 
which  had  beooese  due  had  been  repaid 
with  fidelity  and  honour* 

The  second  caae  I  mentioned  of  a 
braneh  of  rodastnr,  not  now  cx&atinff  hi 
liieiontfa  to  any  degree,  bat  whicbmight 
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be  called  into  action,  it  that  of  the  culti- 
▼ation  of  flax,  for  which,  perhaps,  Ireland 
it  better  adapted  than  any  other  country. 
Mr.  Oldhaiii,  an  eminent  linen  merchant, 
baa  given  in  evidence,  that  three  timet 
the  quantity  actually  grown  cxx^t  to  be 
mroduced  in  Ireland,  and  that  she  might 
find  an  ample  demand  for  the  additional 

adantity,  both  in  the  home  market  and  in 
lat  of  Great  Britikin.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain this  point  correctly,  I  have  procilred 
ifetums  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  of  the 
expense  attending  the  cultivation  of  flax 
in  DOth  these  countries,  and  I  hive  endea- 
voured to  adopt  a  similar  course  with 
regard  to  Riga,  but  owing  to  peculiar 
dtcumstaoces,  the  difficultv  of  estimating 
the  value  of  slave  labour,  I  have  found  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  the  information* 
I  have  compared  the  returns  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  with  others  from  different 
counties  in  the  south  ftiid  west  of  Ireland, 
and  have  uniformly  found,  that  the  compa- 
rison  of  them  shewed  a  considcraole 
balance  in  favour  of  that  country.  I  think, 
how(ever,it  may  be  made  out  by  inference, 
that  she  raises  flax  more  cheaply  than  any 
other'countrv,  from  thi8dmplefact,thatal- 
fiiough  the  linen  manoftictory  is  carried  on 
•xtensively,  and  there  is  a  duty,  so  small, 
as  almost  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  to  be  a  non- 
existent quality,  on  the  importation  of  the 
foreign  material,  the  manufacture  is  never- 
dieless  exdtisively  supplied  with  home* 
tfrownflax.  From  this  circumstancewe  may 
nirly  enough  infer  that  the  home*grown 
eomoiodity  is  cheaper  than  the  foreign  ; 
for  what  is  there,  I  would  ask,  that  should 
indttee  tlie  manufacturer  to  purchase  a 
dear  material  at  home  when  be  can  supply 
MiDself  upon  dieaper  terms  from  abroad, 
and  no  impediment  is  presented  by  the 
legislature,  to  the  free  importation  of  the 
commodity  he  requires.  This  inference, 
however,  strong  as  it  is  in  itself,  beoomea 
conclusive  when  another  fact  is  taken  in- 
to consideration.  Ireland  has  hitherto 
produced  flax  at  what  may  be  termed  a 
great  loss.  She  has  always  thrown  away 
the  teed,  which  the  Flemish  farmer  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  essen- 
tial to  procure  him  a  profitable  crop,  and 
it  Is  only  lately,  that  accidental  circum- 
itaneet  have  led  to  the  discontinuance  of 
to  injurious  a^practice.  If,  therefore,  for- 
aaerly  she  was  enabled  to  compete  upon 
eoual  terms  with  the  foreign  grower, 
mmt  rejecting  so  valuable  a  portion  of 
the  produce^  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude, 
tint  uDon  a  phaage  of  s^steno,  andtbe  in- 
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troduction  of  a  better  method  of  culture^ 
Ireland  not  Only  could  meet  the  foreignef 
advantageously,  but  could  secure  t6  her- 
self the  entire  monopoly  of  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain.  But,  I  may  be  asked 
how  it  is  that  with  all  these  advantages 
Ireland  has  not  possessed  herself  of  this 
profitable  trade.  Ireland  is  defipient  in 
the  necessary  skill,  and  she  is  weighed 
down  by  an  abject  poverty,  that  prevents 
her  taking  advantage  of  the  cepabiiitieb 
she  possesses,  and  which  cramps  all  heir 
exertions;  I  have  myself  seen  specimens 
offlax  grown  in  Ireland,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  those  produced  abroad,  but 
which,  from  the  process  they  have  been 
subjected  to  have  borne  a  price  far  belo# 
those  which  were  inferior  to  them  in  qua- 
lity, but  which  had  undergone  a  bettefr 
noethod  -of  preparation.  It  is  not  by  capf- 
tal  alone,  it  is  by  capital  combined  with 
skill,  that  we  must  hope  to  ameliorate  her 
situation  ;  and  it  is  only  by  holding  out  to 
them  advantages,  that  we  can  induce  per- 
sons of  competent  skill  to  go  over  and 
rouse  those  energies,  which  at  present  lie 
dormant,  but  which  require  only  coni^ 
mon  intelligence  and  exertion  to  be  awak- 
ened, to  spring  into  life  sihI  vigour. 

I  Sbtill  now,  Sir,  attempt  to  give  a  shoK 
outline  of  the  details  of  the  method  ih 
which  I  think  capital  might  be  advanta- 
geously advanced,  and  in  doing  so  I  feel 
myself  under  considerable  difficulty,  both 
from  the  importance  of  this  portion  oF  the 
subject,  and  from  the  conviction  I  am 
under,  that  it  must  be  highly  tedious  and 
wearisome.  What  I  should  propose  it 
this,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  millioh 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  com- 
missioners, to  be  distributed  and  lent  out 
at  their  discretion,  either  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  interest,  or  perhaps  at  none,  to  in- 
dividuals who  would  engage  to  employ  it, 
the  parties  giving  proper  security  for  its 
repayment.  The  reason  why  I  should 
propose,  that  it  should  be  given  to  individ- 
uals rather  than  that  it  should  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  is, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  employment  it 
permanent,  the  capital  being  reproductive- 
ly  expended,  while  in  the  other  in- 
stance the  moment  the  public  work  is 
completed,  the  employment  iS  totally 
withdrawn.  In  the  case  of  public 
works,  distress  is  only  suspended,  nut 
averted  altogether,  and  it  is  on  this  ground 
that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  objection- 
able in  Ireland,'  where  a  permanent  enj- 
oyment-of  the  populatioD  is  rehired,  a 
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ineasnre  which  ooly  can  be  realised  by 
the  encouragement  of  individual  enterpriie 
and  speculation.  There  is^  bowerer,  a 
considerable  difficulty  that  presents  itself, 
in  the  necessity  of  framing  a  competent 
system  of  checkfi,  to  obviate  misapplica- 
tion and  to  secure  to  the  portion  of  Ireland 
we  are  anxious  to  benefit,  the  full  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  investment 
of  the  capital  advanced.  Amongst  the 
various  species  of  misapplication  tp  which 
such  an  advance  might  be  liable,  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  that  may  be  reasonably 
Apprehended.  The  landed  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  embarrassed  as  they  are,  might  be 
tempted  to  receive  the  capital  ^iven  by 
the  government  at  a  low  rate  of  mterest, 
,and  to  discharge  the  incumbrances  under 
wiiich  they  at  present  labour,  thus  be- 
coming gainers  by  the  amount  df  interest 
thepr  would  pay  less  than  they  did  before, 
•an  mconvenience  that  could  only  be  reme- 
,died  by  the  intervention  of  a  complicated 
system  of  checks.  Not  that  I  oDject  to 
the  plan  of  paying  off  mortgages,  con« 
sidered  by  itself,  I  should  deem  it  a  very 
.great benefit;  in  the  present  case,  however, 
J t  is  so  mixed  up  and  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  that  the  evil  of  such  a 
measure  would  infinitely  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  good  that  would  result  from 
it*  Not  to  mention  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  the  connection  thus 
established  between  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  government,  and  the  political 
.power  and  influence  that  would  be  thus 
called  into  action ;  there  is  this  serious 
objection,  that  in  pursuing  such  a  plan 
the  state  would  not  receive  from  its  ad- 
vance near  the  degree  of  benefit  which  it 
was  entitled  to  obtain.  For  instance,  if 
the  sum  advanced  was  a  million  at  two  per 
cent,  when  mortgages  generally  were  at 
six,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  landed  gentry 
were  to  take  the  money  there  would  be  only 
40,000/.,  thedifference between  the  present 
and  former  interest  they  paid,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  einplovment  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  manner  f  propose  it  should  be 
given,  that,  in  which  it  is  placed  at  the  dis* 
.posal  of  illustrious  individuals,  not  merely 
40,000/.,  but  the  whole  million  is  devoted 
to  the  affording  occupation  to  the  people. 
With  a  view  therefore  of  checking  this 
and  other  misapplications,  I  should  re- 
commend kome  such  sort  of  check  as  the 
following.  First  that  the  individual  who 
.had  availed  himself  of  the  advance,  should 
make  a  return  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  amount  of  capital  he  had  actually  in^ 


Tested^aad  the  manner  and  place  in  which 
it  was  employed;  next  that  this  return 
should  be  checked  by  an  inspector,  who, 
in  order  to  prevent  collusion,  it  might 
perhaps  be  provided  should  not  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  same  district  in  two  following 
years*  We  might  still  further  secure 
ourselves  agamst  misapplication  by  a  cer* 
tificate  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county^ 
or  of  ^  magistrates  at  quarter-sessions^ 
vouching  for  the  fact  that  appearancea 
corresponded  with  the  declaration.  In 
the  case  of  fraud  being  made  out  against 
the  party  receiving  the  advance^  a  penalty 
might  be  enforced  upon  him  equivalent  to 
the  suppression  of  the  offence. 

Sir,  I  throw  this  out  merely  as  convey* 
ing  an  idea  of  the  manner  m  which  thia 
object  could  be  aocomplisbed»  as  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  leave  this  point  entirely 
to  the  commissioners,  who  from  their  local 
knowledge  from  proper  inquiries  upon 
the  subject  would  be  infinitely  more 
capable  to  establish  adequate^checks  than 
myself.  I  should  hope,  therefore,  that  ia 
the  event  of  the  riffht  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite  fidUng  mto  the  measure  I 
have  the  honour  to  propose,  that  the 
arrangement  of  this  delicate  topic  would 
be  abandoned,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioners  appointed,  who  alone  are 
competent  to  undertake  it. 

Before  I  sit  down,  there  ia  one  point  I 
should  wish  to  mention,  and  which  I  omit- 
ted in  its  proper  place,  from  which  I  think 
the  greatest  [benefit  would  be  derived  in 
Ireland ;  I  mean  the  system  of  charicable 
loans,  and  if  the  present  proposition  should 
receive  the  approbation  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  I  should  hope  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  grant  would  be  devoted 
to  the  encoiuragement  of  such  institutiona. 
Wherever  sudi  establishments  have  been 
formed,  a  disposition  for  order  and  punc* 
tuality  has  been  ffenerated,  the  poor  them« 
selves  receive  the  loan  as  a  benefit ;  and 
as  the  character  of  the  applicant  is  always 
taken  into  consideration,  previous  to  the 
granting  of  the  loan,  it  has  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct*  I 
would  here  wish  to  read  a  letter  from,  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  experience  of  these 
institutions,  though  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  at  any  length.  It  is  to  this  effect. 
<<  On  the  whole  I  am  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  frpm  the  loan  systeqn^ 
even  on  this  limited  scale ;  wherever  it  haa 
been  successfully  established,  there  will 
be  found  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  poor.  I  have 
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knowD.  that  individnali  who  began  by 
borrowiDg  forty  or  fifty  thillingt,  nave  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  become  the 
depositon  of  a  few  shillings  in  a  sarings 
bank,  I  remember  at  Ennii,  that  a  re- 
spectable looking  shop  for  the  sale  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  pointed  out  to  me,  whose 
proprietor  derived  his  first  stock  of  mate- 
rials from  the  loan  fund,  and  that  in  Lim- 
erick several  thriving  tradesmen  were 
mentioned  to  me,  whose  means  were  ori- 
ginally drawn  from  a  similar  source.**  Sir, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  south  of  Ireland 
but  the  other  day,  which  states  that  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  I  am  now  allu- 
ding to,  are  forming  upon  a  great  scale  in 
ihatdistrict,  but  that  their  means  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  end  that  is  proposed ; 
the  writer  of  it»  after  commenting  upon 
the  expediency  of  giving  them  assistance, 
coes  on  to  offer  his  opinion,  that  if  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  skill  were  imparted  to 
the  poor,  and  they  were  furuisned  with 
implements,  a  comparatavelv  small  sum 
would  be  sufficient  to  afford  them  employ 
meat.  The  good  that  is  effected  through 
the  meaos  of  tbese  charitable  loans  is 
almost  incalcQlable.  in  the  two  instances 
I  have  already  mentioned,  with  respect  to 
4he  fisheries,  the  money  given  was  advan- 
ced upon  thb  system  of  loans,  the  whole  of 
which  was  to  be  repaid.  And  it  was  but 
the  other  day,  that  it  was  stated  to  me  by 
a  Catholic  clereyman  in  the  county  of 
-Clare,  that  liavmg  received  a  small  sum 
of  money  from  the  London  Committee,  he 
applied  It  in  the^way  of  loan  to  the  fish- 
ermen, and  that'by  means  of  this  assistance 
a  number  of  boats  were  fitted  out  and  sent 
10  sea,  .which  were  previously  unservice^ 
able,  and  laid  rottmg  upon  the  besch, 
their  ownera,  through  poverty,  being 
tunable  to  equip  them. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  brought  to  a  conclusion 
tbe  subject  which  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  evils  under  which  Ireland  labours  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
as  I  conceive,  a  remedy  might  be  applied 
to    them.    I  cannot   but   entertain    the 


were  fully  satisfied  diat  their  peraons  and 
their  properties  would  be  unendangered. 
I  am  induced  to  hope  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  capital  ^  invested,  other  capital 
would  be  attracted  to  it  as  a  centre,  and 
would  continue  to  flow  into  Ireland  with 
a  steady  and  a  rapid  current.  I  know 
there  is  an  idea  very  much  entertiuned  by 
many  persons,  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
are  mcapable  of  improvement ;  and  if  I 
had  not  already  too  long  trespassed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  give  instances  to  prov^ 
the  fallacy  of  the  opinion.  I  have  had 
instances  mentioned  to  me  in  which  indul* 
gent  and  humane  landlords  have  not  only 
found  them  susceptible  of  improvement^ 
but  have  witnessed,  with  exultation,  that 
the  feeling  once  awakened  in  their  breast 
has  been  carried  far  beyond  the  impulse 
that  first  gave  it  birth.  Sir,  the  case  of 
Scotland  is  conclusive  upon  this  pointt 
and  I  refer,  ffentlemen  to  a  most  eloouent 
speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbreao,  in 
which  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Fletcher* 
complaining  that  Scotlimd  was  over-run 
by  individuals  wholly  subsisdng  upon 
charity.  He  says,  that  in  addition  to  those 
who  were  supported  at  the  church  doors, 
there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  "begging  about  the  country, 
maintained  by  alms,  ripe  for  every  crime, 
a  prey  to  every  disease,  and  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  great  na* 
ttonal  benefit,  if  they  were  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  Plantations.  I  would  ask,  what  is  the 
state  of  Scotland  now  ?  whether  a  popula« 
tion  equally  moral,  equally  intelligent, 
equally  enlightened,  is  to  be  found  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe  ?  I  may  be  told 
that  this  change  is  owing  to  education,  and 
that  it  is  so  in  some  measure  I  am  not 
hardy  enoogh-to  deny,  but  skill  and  enter- 
prise, and  capital  and  industry,  have  also 
had  their  shsre,  and  have  contributed  to 
raise  her  population  to  that  high  point  of 
intelligence  and  comfort  which  at  present 
it  has  attained.  And  that  I  am  not  far 
wrong  in  this,  I  would  intreat  gentlemen 
to  turn  their  view  upon  a  portion  of  that 
country  whose  condition  we  are  now  dis- 
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tort  of  charitable  dcmatioDj  it  could  not  be 
justified  but  by  a  case  of  over-ruling  neces- 
6Jty,  which  set  all  principle  at  defiance* 
He  did  not  collect  from  the  hon.  member^ 
that  he  had  at  present  any  such  object  in 
view,  but  rather  t^at  whatever  suni  might  be 
advanced,  shouldvat  some  period  or  otl|er, 
be  returned.  Though  he  (the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  had  frequently  be^n  a 
party  to  propositions  of  this  kioa,  he  had 
always  felt  considerable  doubu  of  their 
policy.  He  fairly  owned  that  he  enter* 
tained  peculiar  doubts  of  their  policy,  as 
applied  to  Ireland*  He  was  almost  afraU 
of  stating  his  notions  on  this  subject,  lesl 
those  who  represented  Ireland  should 
think  that  they  proceeded  from  a  degree 
of  indifterence towards  that  country,  which 
most  assuredly  he  did  not  feel.  They« 
in  truth,  originated  in  a  feeling  perfectly 
opposite^n  the  utmost  anxiety,  that  lif 
Ireland  were  to  be  really  benefitted,  she 
should  be  benefitted  permanently;  and 
that  no  delusive  appearance  of  present 
prosperity  should  be  succeeded  by  gri^v** 
oils  and  inevitable  disappointment.  If 
the  House  were  too  lavish. of  grants  of  this 
kind,  he  was  very  much  afraid  that,  in*- 
stead  of  inducing  Irish  gentlemen  to  trost 
Jto  their  own  resources  and  exertions,  and 
to  the  energies  of  their  country,  they  would 
be  led  to  lean  for  support  upon  govern- 
ment, and  rely  upon  temporary  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  their  hea4B  above 
water.  Such  would  be  a  paost  fatal  error, 
and  would  strike  at  the  root  of  prosperity. 
Such  a  system  of  advances;  must  end  al 
some  period  or  other;  and  then,  those 
who  had  trusted  to  an  unstable  reed, 
would  find  themselves  less  capable  c^ 
making  exertions  for  their  own  good,  in 
exact  proportion  as  they  had  been  taught 
to  trust  to  the  assistance  of  parliament. 
As  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan  also,  it 
appeared  to  him  of  a  very  questionable 
nature.  He  did  npt  precisely  understand 
in  what  way  the  hon.  gentleman  intends 
ed  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  money 
to  the  fisheries.  Independent  of  the 
general  principle,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  two  objects  which  he  had  in  view ; 
first,   the    promotion    of   the    fisheries; 
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f:o(nmittee  that  was  appomtf^d.to  ei^mine; 
into  it  in  1822,  which  in  recommending 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  south  ^ 
Ireland,  assigns  this  as  Oie  motive  of  its 
recommendation;  **  for  ^ierever  it  has  ob- 
tained a  footing,  industry,  moral  habits, 
contentment,  and  tranquillity  have  fol- 
lowed." Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  I  am 
cpnfidentthat  whenever  this  or  any  other 
inanufacture  shall  be  established  in  the 
south,  tlie  same  results  will  be  produced, 
and  it  is  with  that  view  that  I  shall  move, 
**  That  this  House  do  resolve  it^lf  intoa 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  con^dering  the  propriety  of 
presenting  an  address  to  his  majesty  that 
ne  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  an 
jidvance  of  capital^  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  one  million,  to  Ireland,  to  be  employed 
intheprovinces'ofMunsterandConnaught, 
and  to  appoint  commissioners  fop  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  this  object  into  efiect." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
inenced  by  complimenting  t)ie  hon.  and 
gallant  member  upon  the  temper  and  be- 
nevolent feeling  with  which  he  had  intro- 
duced his  motion.  No  man  who  knew  any 
thing  of  the  state  of  Ireland  could  conceal 
from  himself  the  lamentable  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  her  soil,  her  climate,  and 
the  other  favourable  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed,  she  was  far  re- 
l^oyed  from  that  state  of  content  andhap- 
'  piness  to  which  she  was  entitled. .  It  was 
impossible  for  any  English  member  to 
listen  to  a  statement  which  had  in  view 
the  benefit  of  Ireland,  without  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  promote  that  object.  If,  there- 
fore, he  righily  understood  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  coula  not 
without  regret  express  an  opinion,  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  ^opt  the  course 
recommended— i-at  least  not  m  the  mode 
now  submitted*  It  was  perfectly  true, 
that  paHiament,  on  many  occasions,  had 
callea  upon  the  public  to  advance  money 
for  the  relief  of  local  distress,  arising  from 
peculiar  circumstances.  Withm  a  very 
short  period  that  principle  had  been  acted 
upon,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  Ireland. 
Two  sums  had  been  voted  by  the  House, 
one  of  which  was  vested  in  the  discretion 
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he  fldTitabtet  m  it  wcfe  lo  tet  ^g  the 
fisheries.  On  one  point  it  wea  already  in 
the  power  of  the  lord^iieutenaiit,  by  ft 
Barticutar  act,  to  afford  assi^ance  to  ihi^ 
pheries ;  viz,  by  the  appropriation  of  5 
or  6.000/.  Aery  year  for  the.  purpose  of 
boilding  small  piert,  afod  malqng  soimiJ 
barboura,  foe  the  protection  of  fishing* 
yess^U.  This  aid  he  should  be  sorry  to 
^ee  withheld.  It  was  a  legitimate  object 
of  public  expenditure^  as  no  private  in- 
dividual could  be  expected  so  to  devote  his 
capital ;  but  unless  in  some  such  Enode» 
be  could  not  understand  in  what  way  the 
kion.  gentleman  proposed,  by  new  loans,  to 
benefit  the  fisheries  With  regard  to  en- 
couiraging  the  growth  of  fla^  by  advances 
to  ]and«owner«,  it  waa  to  be  obseirvedy 
that  the  hon._ gentleman  h^d  himself 
stated*  that  such  advances  would  be  at- 
iended  with  pmoy  and  gre^t  difficulties^ 
with  regard  especially  to  secujrity  and  the 
pncertainty  of  re-^iayment.  He  (the 
chancellor  of  |he  Exchequer)  confesiied 
that  the  project  appeared  to  him  imprap^ 
ticable.  The  want  of  c^apital  in  Ireland 
arose  from  the  want  of  security.  Were  it 
otherwise,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  no^  £qw  iqto  Ird^iad^jw 
freely  asit  bad  done  into^Scotjand.  In  thoH 
paru  of  Ireland  to  whi|:h  the  1h>9«  gentle- 
pnan  had  alluded,  tl^e  soil  w$is  cultivated 
fDore  or  lessy  and.  applied  to  the  'growth 
of  pom.  The  growihof  com  reqi^ired  ei 
^tich  capital  ds  the  p;rowth  of  flax ;  and 
if  flax  were  not  cukitvated,  it  must  mriie 
ifro^  the  fact,  that  it  could  not  be  so  pror 
Stably  grown  at  other  sorts  of- agriculr 
Ijyufal  produce.  Ireland  at  present  gre«r 
aU  the  flax  she  used*  but  did  not  in  point 
#f  fact  supply  the  English  eind  Scotch 
nuurketSy  the  whde  of  which  was  imported* 
He  was  not  aware  that  it  waa  necessary  to 
»rgtie  this  metter  further.  Every  body 
most  fed  that  it  was  yery  little  desirable 
that  parUament  should  interfere  at  all  by 
pending  moqey.  Such  a  coui:se  must  have 
0  most  ipjnrioos  tendencyi  if  adopted  at  aU 
on  a  general  prficiple^  Another  view  of 
fhe  subject  was  very  embexressing.  If 
looney  were  lent  to  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
a  great  temptation  would  be  afforded  to 
^em  to  pay  off  their  moHgegei  and  other 
^pcumbnmpes;  and thun a bof^ collision 
jwpuld  \$e  produced  botween  the  goyem<^ 


bad  aUvaya  thought  it  Ijiible  tp  aooit  se- 
rious objectioos*  In  stating  the  grounds 
on  which  he  resisted  this  motion*  he  was 
anxious  not  to  appear  to  pr^ss  them  with 
any  undue  d^ee  of  earnestness  or 
warmth,  becanse  be  felt  a  strong  indisp^ 
sition  to  oppose  a  laodable  and  iipportant 
.object.  .He  hoped  ^hat  those  more  di- 
rectly interest^  in  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
lanid  would  not  impute  his  objections  tp 
any  mo^ve  but  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  pprmaoent  welfare  of  that  island. 
Parliament  had  alwigrs  willingly  lent  itself 
to  every  sv^estion  for  the  improvea^ent 
of  Ircfland,  by  the  removal  of  taxes  and 
the  abolition  of  restrictions  upon  cooi- 
Aierce.  Such  a  cour^could  noti  possibly 
dot^urm,  and  all  practical  experiei^oe 
iibewpd,  that  great, go^  yiwst  ioeyltabiy 
SfAloyf  frooi  9x^ch  a  proceeding.  Pcnrmi^ 
K^ent  advan^i^ge  would  thuiS,hQ;prq9ui!tedr 
instead  of  adopting  a  9y4f em  fitJbendf 4 
with  temporary,  improvepqe^  but.  ultU 
jpsi^te^idisapppii^nieot*  Apcordipg  fo  .^ 
fuggeftipn  of  the  hon»  gen^lemap»  the 
Jtlouse  would  poly  ^ad  ivhere  it.  began^; 
$bough  it  inight  proceed  on  this  objectjpg- 
.a)>le  course,  ontil  it  was.absolute^y  driv^ 
to  abandon;  it.  As  h^  was  an^cipos  tbfiit 
tbeHpuse  should  noty  jnvi^ve.  itself  in  :W 
undpTtakiag  of  so  much  difficqlty»  ^pi^ 
pregmant  with  so  fi^apy,  d^sadvaotegpf, 
he  f hoold  ppaplude  with  inovipg  the  P^P- 
TiouEB  gi^estjpo,  i  .     .     . 

Captain  ^fa^er^  cqmpJaioed»  ^at  the 
f?ght  boo.  .ffe|itr(men  had  APfoplet^ly 
qMsm^rstopd  him.  He  neant  that 
money  shoMld  be  i^d^anoed  to  afi;p  mei^o* 
facturer  pr  pther  person  apgpged  in  trade» 
who.  could  give  tiio  necessary  security. 
,He  also  wished  the  iStheries  to  be  aide^ 
pf eei^pl^  in  the  same  fray  that  stunt  were 
applied  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  th^ 
years  1817  and  1833* 

Lord  AUhor^  agrsed,  that  the  want  of 
capital  in  Ireleod  V/M  one  of  the  principal 
caospsi  though  nc^  perhtp*  the  tole  cause* 
of  theprefsentooaditionof  IrelancU  Every 
measure,  therefore,  which  epoodrJRgedtbe 
influx  of  money,  ought  to  be  readily  adop* 
ted.  The  general  rule  certainly  was,  that 
oapital  ^ould  not  be  forced  oot  of  (he 
ohannel  in,  vhidi  it  would  AaturaUy 
flow  I  but»  in  ibis  ii^stance,  ■  it  pas.  to  be 
remembered  that  capital  he^d  been'  onea^ 
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Bed  as  it  were  from  Ireland,  although  that 
country  afforded  such  ample  means  for 
its  employment.  He  should  therefore 
wish  to  see  an  alteration  in  the  system, 
and  encouragement  held  out  fdr  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  where  its  application 
might  be  productive  of  so  many  advan* 
tages.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  no 
weight  in  the  objection  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
that  if  capital  was  advanced  to  the  peo- 
ple ef  Ireland  in  the  way  proposed,  it 
would  induce  them  to  depend  rather  on 
government  than  on  their  own  resources. 
The  fact  was,  they  had  no  resources  on 
which  they  could  depend,  unless  they 
were  aided  by  government  in  some  such 
way  as  was  now  suggested.  Ireland  he 
looked  upon  to  be  m  the  condition  of  a 
farm  which  was  very  rich,  but  out  of  con- 
dition. To  render  such  a  farm  productive, 
the  application  of  capital  was  necessary ; 
and  the  skilful  fanner  would  not  consider 
'the  present  expense  of  bringing  it  into 
condition  as  money  lost,  confioent  that 
-ultimately  the  result  must  be  highly  pro- 
fitablci  In. the  same  way  should  Ireland 
be  tr^ted  at  the  present  moment.  All 
taxes  on  consumption  should  be  removed, 
and  every  method  adopted  to  render  living 
as  cheap  there  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  In  a  country  where  labour  was 
so  cheap,  living  might,  with  a  very  little 
present  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  England, 
DC  made  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  m  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  If 
that  were  effected,  people  who  now  resort- 
ed to  fbreign  countries  for  cheap  living, 
would  spend  their  money  in  a  country 
where  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
kixuries  of  life  might  be  procured  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  There  might  at  first  be 
0ome  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies ;  but 
those  difficulties  would  soon  be  overcome. 
It  b^irtiittily  lappeared  extraordinary  that 
greater  advantage '  was  not  taken  of  the 
fisheries  in  Ireland;  and  although  the 
duties  applicable  to  them  were  returnable 
in  drawbadcf,  the  poor  could  not  always 
take  advantage  of  the  privtlej^e.  With 
regard  to  loans  to  landed  proprietors  and 
others,  it  might,  in  some  cases,  be  im- 
practicable to  obtain  the  necessary  secu- 
rities; but,  wherever  thev  could  be  given, 
the  advances,  he  thought,  ought  to  be 
made.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
further  on  the  question thanto  say,  that 
he  cordially  approved  the' principle  of  the 
notion,  and  that  he  had  not  heardi  in  the 
apeech  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemaai  my 


thing  to  induce  him  to  alter  that  opinion. 
Mr.  John  Smith  said,  he  had  never  heard 
the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer so  weak  in  his  arguments,  or  so 
little  eloquent  in  his  mode  of  urging  them, 
as  on  the  present  occasion.  This  he  at- 
tributed to  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  roust  have  found 
himself  placed  in  his  opposition  to  the 
proposed  measure.  He  was  willin|;  to 
give  the  right  hon.  gentleman  credit  for 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions  and  the 
liberality  of  his  views  towards  Ireland,  but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  thought  that 
his  views  were  quite  mistaken.  The  main 
objection  which  he  had  urged  to  the  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  friend  was,  that  it 
would  encourage  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
look  up  to  government,  and  not  to  trust 
to  their  own  resources.  But  let  the 
House  see  what  had  been  the  effect  of 
similar  advances  in  this  country;  He  was 
himself,  at  the  present  moment,  a  com- 
missioner under  an  act  of  parliament  for 
granting  advances  of  money  for  the  buHd- 
inff  of  bridges,  the  making  of  roads,  and 
other  public  works.  The  money  was  lent 
on  gobd  securi^,  and  sums  to  a  consider- 
able amount  had  been  so  granted.  He 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  a  com- 
missioner under  a  similar  act  of  partial 
ment ;  but  he  would  ask,  had  it  ever  been 
heard  that  such  advances  had  produced 
in  the  people  of  this  country  a  disposition 
to  depend  on  government  rather  than  on 
their  own  resources?  Why  not,  then» 
advance  money  to  Ireland  in  a  similar 
manner^  Ireland  deserved  much  from 
this  country ;  and  she  had  received  but 
little.  It  was  true  we  had  materially  as^ 
sisted  her  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  for  which 
she  was  truly  grateful;  but  we  were 
bound  to  do  more.^  If  public  money  had 
been  advanced  with  good  effect  in  Eng- 
I  land  to  carry  on  several  woiics,  why  might 
not  the  same  result  be  expected  from 
similar  advances  in  Ireland?  He  had  seen 
the  good  efect  of  such  adtrances  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.  He  knew  many 
mdivlduals  who  were  gentlemen  of  fortune 
now,  who  were  not  gentlemen  of  fortune 
before  such  advances  were  made.  He 
could  not  see,  therefore,  any  weight  iii 
the  objection  of  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman 
to  the  present  proposilion.  He  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  Knowing  the  good  etm 
fects  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
loans  advanced  by  the  London  Asseci- 
ation  for  the  advance  of  money  by  war 
of  loan  for  the  encouragement  of  agricuf- 
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tore  in  IreUmd.  Small  sums  had  been  ad- 
Tanced  to  many  indWidualsabo  for  thepur* 
chase  of  implements  of  induuiy«  Or  what 
was  the  same  things  those  implements  bad 
been  supplied  to  them  to  be  paid  for  by 
instalments,  which  instalments  he  could 
state  had  been  reeularly  paid }  so  fir  from 
making  the  people  look  up  to  government 
as  their  only  resource,  such  nlTances  in- 
di^ced  them  to  depend  rather  on  the  efforts 
of  their  own  industry,  when  they  found 
how  beneficial  it  had  been  made  to  them. 
Allusion  had  been  made  by  his  hon.  friend 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland. 
He  (Mr.  S.)  could  state — and  it  was  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  benefits  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  advance  of  small 
sums  tor  the  encouragement  of  industry  •*- 
that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duggan,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  in  whioh  it  was  stated,  that  there 
were  then  124*  fishing  boats,  belonging 
to  persons  in  his  parish,  which  were  ren- 
dered wholly  useless  by  the  inability  of 
the  parties  to  fit  them  out.  The  reverend 
gentleman— than  whom  a  better  man  did 
not  exist,  if  he  might  jodse  from  his 
indefatigaMe  exertions  for  tne  relief  of 
bia  poor  parishioners— stated  this  fact, 
and  added,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  funds,  these  boats  had  not  been 
used  from  May  to  the  month  of  October, 
lliougfa  he  had  not  asked  for  money,  100/; 
were  sent  to  him;  and,  by  a  judidous 
application  of  821.  of  it,  he  had  enabled 
toe  owners  of  those  boats  to  fit  them  out, 
and  thereby  provide  a  subsbtence  for 
840  persons  who  had  been  depending  on 
them  for  support.  Was  not  this,  he  would 
ask,  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of.  those  ad- 
vance r  He  had  read  many  thousand 
letters,  and  obtained  much  personal  in- 
fcmnation  from  Ireland ;  and^  if  he  knew 
that  if  be  was  within  half  an  hour  of  his 
death,  he  should  still  assert,  that  unless  the 
Whole  policy  of  this  country  towards 
Ireland  were  chan|;ed,  events  were  in 
prospect,  which  might  drag  down  th» 
great  and  powerful  country  from  the  lofty 
station  she  had  so  long  filled.  By  a  dif- 
ferent system,  Ireland,  at  present  a  source 
of  weakness,  might  be  converted  into  a 
source  of  strength  and  power. 
•  Mr.Goif^m  observed,  that'thehon.  mem- 
ber for  Midhurst  had  remarked,  that  his 
right  bon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  not  been  as  eloquent  on  .this 
occasion  as  on. others;  and  he  had  attri- 
buted it  to  the  mode  of  argument  he  bad 


adopted..  Now,  bis  right  hon.  friend  had 
expressly  stated  his  readiness  to  concur 
in  any  measure  which  might  be  favourable 
to  the  interests^of  Ireland ;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  present  was  one  of  that 
description.  For  his  own  part,  it  would 
give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  state  on  his  return  to  that  country, 
that  be  had  procured  from  parliament,  or 
assisted  in  procuring,  a  grant  of  a  milKoa 
of  money,  to  be  appli^  for  the  encou* 
ragement  of  Irish  industry ;  and  he  would 
most  cordially  concur  in  the  proposition 
if  he  thought  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  such  beneficial  results  as  had  been 
stated.  It  was  but  justice  to  the  present 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  state,  that 
he  was  disposed  to  carry  such  a  measurer 
into  effect,  and  that  be  had  tried  it,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable;  but  he  had  bestt 
obliged  to  discontinue  it,  when  it  waa 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  attended  wiUi 
the  results  which  had  been  anticipated* 
The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  acta 
had  passed  foir  granting  sums  of  money, 
by  wa^r  of  loan,  for  carrying,  on  particidar 
works  in  England;  but,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  read*  those  acts  of  parliament,  he 
would  have  found,  that,  at  the  time  that 
a  million  liad  been  granted  for  such  pur-> 
poses  in  this  country,  500,00tf  .  had  been 
advanced  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Ireland^ 
This  was  not  intended  as  a  permanent 
system  of  ffovemment,  but  as  a  tempo- 
rary  expedient  to  meet  particular  toser* 
genctes.  Indeed,  for  a  certain  period, 
scarcely  a  session  had  passed,  in  which 
parttcular  sums  had  not  been  so  ap^M* 
It  had  also  been  enacted,  as  an  encou- 
ragement for  the  application  of.  cafuti} 
to  works  in  Ireland,  that  any  person  w^q 
should  embark  his  capital  in  public  works 
in  that  country,  should  be  allowed  the 
interest  on  that  capital  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  It  might  now  be '  worth 
while  to  inquire,  what  had  been  the  resolt 
of  those  advances.  One  grant  had  been 
applied  as  advances  for  the  encourajze* 
ment  of  trade  and  manufiictures.  After 
some  time,  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  those  adnmc^ 
The  commission  consisted  of  men  above 
all  suspicion— men  of  tlie  highest  charac- 
ter for  integrity  and  imparti^ity— men  of 
di&reot  religions,  but  of  no  political 
bias:  by  these  it  was  representea  to  go- 
vernment, that  they  cotisidered,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  advances  or  loans 
to  be  working  rather  an  injury  than  a  be* 
nefit  to  the  country ;  that  those  to  whom 
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motif«t  wliibh  tboidd  mduce  ibe  members 
for  Irehnd  to  leave  ibe  disqattion  ia  €he 
bendi  of  tbe  membert  for  Eogland,  Imi 
there  were  some  perticiilar  coiudderationt 
wfaioh  indined  him  to  trouble  die  Hou«e« 
The  chief  of  these  was,  that  be  had  had 
the  honour  of  moTjng  for  the  appoiotroent 
of  the  committee,  on  the  report  of  which 
hit  hon.  friend  had  founded  his  motion* 
In  that  report  the  principle  was  laid  down, 
that  cases  might  arise,  m  which  it  would 
be  beneficial  for  the  goyernment  to  step 
forward,  and  advance  sums  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people  of  Ireland.  That 
priaelple  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  secretary.  What 
was  it  that  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  go^ 
▼emment  now  told  them?  That  they 
had  to  look  forward  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  occurrence  of  famine  in  Ireland ; 
and  that  therefore  they  should  not  inter- 
fore  when  «  necessity  less  than  fomine 
existed.  The  Irish  government  expected 
starvation  for  the  people,  and  when  alar^ 
vation  came,  th^  people  might  expect 
relief.  Nothing,  he  thought^  could  be 
more  tnisehievou84han  this  atowaL  What 
was  the  plan  proposed  by  his  horn  friend^ 
as  contrasted  w&h  that  of  the  right  hoo# 
secretary?  The  right  hon«  secretary  laid, 
**  wait  till  tbe  people  are  starving,  and 
then  weMl  relieve  them.'^  His-  hon« 
friend  said,  ^<  Jet  us  take  measoree  to 
prevent  starvatioa  from  coming  amongst 
the^^«''  His  hon.  friend  asserted,  that 
there  were  the  means  of  employing  tl|a 
people,  and  that  by  removing  tbe  obstaclee 
to  tne  developmefit  of  their  powers,  tbef 
might  prevent  tbe  need  of  eleemosynary 
relief.    Iiv  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 

gentleman  there  ^was'  this  inconsistency* 
e  deprecated  the  granting  of  eleemosy* 
nary  relief-^he  could  not  do  ao  more 
strongly  than  he  (Mr.  S.  R.)  did.  Bq^ 
the  right  boa.  secretary  in  conclusion, 
held  out  the  anticipation,  not  only  of  the 
evtt  of  granting  eleemosynary  relief,  but 
of  having  it  4Mu:ompanied  by  the  more 
terrible  fvil  of  famine*  It  w«8  well  foe 
them,  Surely,  to  inauire  whether  thia 
terrible  <;alamrty  could  not  be  averted. 
The  House  should  not  suppose  that  they 
had  to  contend  with  a  disposition  oa  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people  to  receive  elee« 
mos}roary  relief*  The  funds  pot  at  the 
disposal  of  the  lord  lieutenant  by  par« 
Uameot,  in  order  to  4ifibrd  relief  to  tbe 
poor,  'had  been  reiuvn^d  unemployed. 
His  hon.  friend,  too  (Mr.  J.  Smith )V  who 
was    eoaaeoiid  wiili  Irelatid:  by  4hfi 
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the  loaaa  had  been  advanced,  and  who 
were  nest  anxious  in  seeking  for  them, 
were  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  without 
any  capital  of  their  own,  were  anxious 
to  compete  with  those  who  worked  thehr 
own  capital;  and  that  the  low  rate  of 
ittterebt  at  which  the  loans  were  obtained 
ensbled  them  to  do  this  the  more  easily. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  determined  to  withdraw  such 
advances,  and  to  confine  them  in  foture 
10  public  works  only.  He  feared  that  a 
shnilar  fate  would  attend  the  loans  which 
liiight  be  advanced  under  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member,  should  the  House  agree 
to  it.  He  would  not  go  to  the'details  of 
the  hon.  member*s  motion,  for  it  was 
rather  to  the  principle  that  he  objected ; 
but  one  objection  would  be,  that  govern- 
aMnt  muet  resort  to  means  of  severity  to 
feoover  those  loans,  if  any  difficulty  oc« 
eurred.  It  would  have  the  preforenee  of 
all  other  creditors,  and  recover  by  the 
process  of  exteats.  This.would  cause  the 
other  ereditets  to  withdraw  the  money 
due  to  them,  by  eveiy  possible  means ; 
and  the  consequence  must  be,  that  go- 
vernment must  ekher  forego  the  debts 
aphich  might  be  due  to  them,  or  by  po- 
eeeding  for  them,  prodace  a  greater 
inconv^enee.  It  was  tme  that  a  part 
of  the  moncj  already  granted  by  pariia* 
asent  was  still  in  the  lM«ds  of  the  Irish 
govermnent ;  and  any  addition  to  it  at 
pTMeat  would  bte  only  holding  out  hopes 
idiich  it  mi^it  not  he  possible  to  realize. 
IMlhoat  goii^g  into  the  other  points  of 
the  hon.  measber'Bepeeeh,  he  would  state 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  concurred 
with  his  right  hon.  firiend  in  epposing  the 
■iSftion,  was  the  ineacpedieney  of  adwic- 
hijgffmMls  to  the  people,  whidi  could  not 
be  permanently  kept  op,  and  which,  as 
he  had  observed,  would  give  lue  to  hopes 
which  could  not  be  realized.  There  was 
One" other  topic  to  which  he  would  allude. 
From  the  condition  of  Ireland,  from  the 
very  nature  df  the  food  on  which  the 
popalation  was  supported,  it  was  impos* 
sibie  that  emergencies  should  not  arise, 
when  parliament  would  be  called  on  to 
srfford  assistance  to  Ireland,  to  preserve 
tbe  people  from  the  eflects  of  fomine. 
It'was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  those  on 
#hem  the  "duty  might  be  imposed  of  thus 
calling  for  the  h'beral  assistance  of  parlia- 
Akeot,  to  prevent  the  disposition  from 
|P9wing>up,  of  considering  a  recourse  to 
It  dloTOble  in  ordinary  cases. 
:  Mr.  ii^»rta^i{tce«aia,  there  were  several 
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itrongett  ties,  and  to  whom  he  hoped 
Ireland  would  one  day  have  an  oppoitu- 
nity  of  showing  the  gratitude  8he  felt, 
could  tell  them,  that  when  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  considerable 
sums  in  the  hands  of  their  correspondents 
id  Irdandi  the  money  was  returned  to 
them  with  this  declaration — "  We  do  not 
want  eleemosynary  relief;  the  fundr  were 
put  at  our  disposal  to  keep  the  peasantry 
nrom  staryine,  and  we  now  wish  to  return 
it  to  you"  [near!].    The  right  hon.  se- 
cretary had  contended,  that  parliament 
had  uniformly  acted  upon  the  principle, 
that  extraordinary  efforts  in  the  way  of 
pecuniary  grants  were  only  to  be  made  to 
meet  extraordinary  emergencies  of  want. 
How  could  the  ri^ht  hon.  secretary  main- 
tain this  position  m  the  face  of  the  com- 
mission which  still  existed  for  the  encou- 
ragement  of  public  works  in  Ireland? 
That  cooraiission  still  existed ;  the  money 
was  in  its  hands ;  the  system  was  in  force. 
There   were    two    examples    which    he 
begged  to  lay  before  the  House,  of  the 
practical  utility  of  those   advances    of 
money,  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
motion  to  extend  the  benefits  more  widely. 
The  first  was  efiected  by  a  gentleman, 
well   known  to  many  members  of  that 
House,  Mr.  Strickland.    This  gentleman 
found  that  a  great  obstacle  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  by  the  peasantry  was  tli^ 
difficulty  of  procuring  seed.     He  therefore 
expended  i;000/.  in  flax  seed,  which  he 
advanced  to  the  peasantry,  not  as  a  gif^, 
but  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  repaid  when 
they  gathered  in  their  harvest.    In  this 
manner  the  peasantry  were  enabled  to  get 
for  Bs.  a  quantity  or  seed  equal  to  what 
they  would  have  otherwise  procured  for 
155.    The  effect  was,  that  when  the  whole 
expenses  were  paid  of  seed,  rent,  tithe, 
&c*  there  was  a  return  of  profit  earned  by 
the  industry  of  this  people  of   21,000if. 
from  this  ailvance  of  lOOO/*    And  it  was 
not  the  least  gratifying  circumstance  in 
the  narrative,  that  Mr.  Strickland  had  been 
repaid  the  whole  of  the  1000/.  with  the 
exception  of  4<V.  which  had  only  to  be 
called  for  to  be  obtained.     How    many 
otiier    gentlemen    were    there    with  the 
same  disposition  as  Mr.  8trickhind»  and 
who  had  not  the  ineans  of  making  the 
same  advance  ?    There  was  another  case 
which)  in  a  ky^  da^s,  would  .be  on-  the 
table  of  the  House,  m  a  regular  way,  but 
ha  should  take  the  liberty  of  anticipating 
it.    The£r8t  case  he  had  meittioned  shew- 
ed the  advemtage  of  encouraging   the 
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ctiltivation   of  flax;  the    second  would 
shew  the  benefit  derived  from  the  promcH 
tion  of  public  works.    He  would  read  a 
part    of  the   report    from   one   of  th^ 
engineers    employed    by     government^ 
Mr*  Nimmo.    The    road    that  was    re- 
ferred   to    was  in    the    wildest  part  of 
the  South- West  district  of  Ireland.    Mr. 
Nimmo  spoke   in  the    following  terms: 
<*  I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without 
alluding  to  the  rapid  improvement  which  is 
taking  place  in  this  district  since  the  con* 
struction  of  this  road.    A  few  years  ago 
there  was  hardlv  a  plough,  car,  or  car- 
riage   of  any   kind;    butter,    the   only 
produce,  was  carried  to  Cork  on  horse- 
back; there  was  not  a  decent  public-house 
and  I  think  only  one  house  slated  in  the 
village ;  the  rest  a  few  scattered  cabins; 
the  nearest  post-office  thirty  miles  distant^ 
Since  the  new  road  was  made,  there  are 
(in  three  years)  built  upwards  of  twenty 
respectable  two-story  houses,  slated  and 
plastered,    with  good   sashed  windows;' 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  lots  for 
building  are  taken ;  a  respectable  shop, 
with    cloth,  hardware,  and  groceries;  a 
comfortable  inn,   a  post-ofiice,    chapel^ 
a  quay,  covered  with  hmestone  brought  aa 
a  return  freight:  a  salt  work ;  two  stores 
preparing  for  purchasing  oats,  and  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  linen  and  yarn  ;  forty' 
cars  and  carts.    I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  this  place 
and  of  the  consequent  improvement  of  the 
whole  barony.".    When  they  saw  so  small 
an  expenditure  of  capital  as  that  necessary 
for  the  opening  of  a  road  had  produced 
such  an  effect,  he  thought  they  could  not 
have;a  more  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
the  motion  before  them.  Before  hesatdowa 
he  begged  to  observe,  that   in  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  he  had  pledged  himself 
at  some  future  time  to  bring  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
before  the  House,  by  moving  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  committee.    It  had  been  his 
intention  to  have  done  so  this  session,  and 
if  he  had  abstained  from  it,  it  was  only  on 
account  of  the    notice  of  the  present 
motion  given  by  his  hon*  friend,  convinced 
as  he  was  that  the  subject  could  not  be  in 
better  hands. 

Mr.  Goulburn  denied  that  he  had  ever 
stated  that  the  government  should  not 
interfere,  except  when  the  people  were 
threatened  with  starvation.  He  had  said 
that,  considering  that  public  works  were  at 
present  gding  on  ih  Ireland  at  the  expense  ' 
of  the  public^  and  which  it  was*  necessary 
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to  have  completed,  he  tbooght  U  was  not 
necessary  to  call  op  parliament  to  ODske 
additional  grants  without  any  special 
pbject.   . 

Mr.  S.  Rice  expressed  his  regret,  if  he 
had  in  any  way  misrepresented  Uie. right 
•hon.  secretary.  He  acknowledged  tnat 
the  right  hon.  secretary  had  ibown  laeri- 
torious  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  uhe  enn 
ployment  of  the  poor;  but  he  had  donceiv- 
ed  that  his  speech  went  not  only  to  object 
lo  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  but  to 
^mpugn  the  principle  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary's  own  praise-worthy  exertions. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  as  he 
had  been  accidentally  absent  from  the 
flouse  during  the  conclusionof  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  (the  member  for  Limerick),  he 
iras  not  able,  of  his  own  knowledge,  to 
state  whether  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
made  the  assertion  imputed  to  him ;  but 
from  all  he  kitew  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
opinions,  he  was  astonished  at  the  descrip- 
tion, by  the  hon.  gentleman,  of  what  had 
falfetKKom  him,  and  he  had  been  gratified 
at  hearing  it  explained  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  taken  for  granted  it  had 
been  ottered.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
argued  the  question,  as  if  Uie  issue  were, 
whether  on  any  occasion,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  absolute  want,  any  pecu- 
i\iar^  assistance  should  be  aJSbrded  by 
paruament  to  the  people  of  Irehmd.  But 
this  was  not  the  question.  The  question 
was,  whether,  on  this  occasion,  the  assis- 
tance should  be  afiPorded,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular manner  proposed  by  the  hon. 
mover.  Favourably  as  every  proposition 
professing  to  have  the  relief  of  Ireland  for 
Its  object  was  received,  the  proposition 
wUch  had  been  submitted  to  tnem  by  the 
hon.  sentleman  was,  both  by  the  temper 
and  the  manner  of  bis  address-— both  by 
Hs  conception  and  its  execution— calcula- 
ted to  meet  with  more  than  ordinary 
tlWuaur.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  the 
fiune  tMspcr  and  good  sense  which  the 
hon.  gentwmau  had  shewn,  and  which 
in  a  long  carber  in  parliament,  would 
reo&er,  he  hoped,  his  services  most 
valuable  to  his  country,  would  induce  him 
t<Hklmit,  that  it  was  very  possible  to  diffisr 
w  to  the  application  of  a  principle  without 
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peculiar  relief,  his  proposition  feU  to  the 
ground.  Now  he  (  Mr.  C« )  should  contend 
not  only  that  the  pecuniarymmt  proposed 
was  not  calculated  to  ailford  relief,  but 
that  it  must  be  productive  of  inconveni- 
encies  outweighing  any  possible  advan- 
tages— a  conclusion  not  at  all  shdkea  by 
any  thing  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  had  adduced.  What  had  the 
hon.^ntleman  stated?  He  had  adduced 
two|  instances,  in  which  the  advance  of 
money  (  one  of  them,  by  the  way,  not  pub- 
lic money)  had  been  productive  or  the 
most  beneficial  results.  In  one  case,  a 
road  had  been  opened  in  a  barren  district; 
and  no  one  could  withstand  the  fiu:ts 
which  were  adduced  to  show  that  this  ad- 
vance of  capital  was  beneficiaL  But,  was 
it  to  be  argued  that  because  this  road  bad 
been  useful,  it  would  therefore  be  expe- 
dient in  all  barren  districts,  and  under  id) 
circumstances,  to  mend  money  in  the 
formation  of  roads  i  Why  it  was  notori- 
ous that,  in  many  districts,  the  money 
would  be  thrown  away.  Another  instance 
went  to  prove  that  wnereas  the  cultivaUon 
of  flax  might  be  carried  on  to  considerable 
advantage  by  the  peasantry,  an  advance 
of  1000/.  had  been  made,  by  a  landlord, 
be  it  recollected,  which  haa  fructified  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  had  produced 20,000/. 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenants.  There  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  the  advance  of  capital  in  an 
individiml  case ;  of  a  more  gratifj^ng  and 
mutually  beneficial  result  of  a  helping  nand 
extended  by  a  landlord  to  his  tenants^ 
But,  what  was  the  general  argumebt 
deduced  from  this  particular  instance  i 
That  whereas  a  landlord  had  been  abl% 
beneficially,  to  advance  money  to  his  te*» 
ants,  ergo,  a  loan  should  be  made  U>  thr 
landed  gentlemen  throughout  Ireland*  ft 
appeared  to  him  clear  that  thougb  h 
might  be  proper  for  the  govemmeat  t9 
come  forward  occasionally  for  the  rdlef 
of  distress,  and  to  contribute  to  poMIc 
works,  it  was  not  expedient  for  it  ta  eeoM 
forward  as  a  lender  merely,  slA  less'at  a 
lender  to  the  landed  inHnreil.  The  object* 
it  was  to  be  remea^>eredft  was  not  to  Bsake 
loans  to  the  Mr.  Strtcfcjlgnda,  wha  were 
already  in  circnmstaotsa  which  enabled 
them  to  make  advancaa  to  their  tenants* 
but  to    those,  wbo>    though    not   now 
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iog  to  tho  old  adage^  all  converts  were 
the  moit  aealous  in  their  belief*  It  had 
been  his  fortone,  two  or  three  ^^ears  ago, 
to  look  at  this  subject^  with  a  view  to  its 
application  to  England,  and  he  had  then 
thought  that  considerable  means  of  relief 
would  be  afibrded  to  the  landed  oroprie- 
tors  by  issuing  a  sum  to  enable  tnem  to 
pay  off  their  mortgages  and  other  incum- 
brances. He  had  set  out  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  benefit  from 
the  plan,  and  after  the  most  patient  exa- 
wnation,he  had  come  most  unwillingly  to 
ihe  conviction,  that  the  scheme  was  im- 
^fracUcablCt  or,  if  practicable,  that  it 
would  be  mischievous  in  the  highest  de« 
^ree.  Let  them  consider  the  relation  in 
wfatdi,  under  the  pUn  nroposed,  the  so- 
vflfoment  would  stana  to  the  landed 
iaterest.  The  creditor  would  technicallv 
he  she  Crown,  Had  the  Crown,  he  asked, 
the  same  prerogatives  in  Ireland  as  it  had 
in  England  for  the  recovery  of  its  debts ; 
and»  if  it  had,  could  there  be  anything 
more  inconvenient  than  the  relation  in 
which  the  landlords  would  stand  to  the 
Crown?  Who  were  the  persons  who 
wovAd  become  bound  to  the  Crown  ?  Not 
the  Mr.  Striddands,  but  the  less  opulent, 
or  less  provident,  landlords,  who,  without 
means  of  their  own,  would  be  willing  to 
becoB»e  bound  for  the  sums  to  be  advan- 
ced to  their  tenants.  They  must  become 
debtors  to  the  Crown ;  for,  unfortunately, 
there  could  not  be  a  lender  without  a  debt^ 
or.  It  was  remarked  by  the  **  Spectator," 
or  some  other  essi^rist,  how  remarkably 
the  person  who  advanced  money  changed 
his  character— that  nothingwas  so  amiable 
as  a  laider,  while  nothing  wa  so  odious  as 
a  creditor ;  that  we  went  cap  in  hand  to  a 
lender,  admiring  his  liberality  and  genero- 
sity, whDe,  in  a  year  or  two,  when  he 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  creditor,  we 
dreaded  to  see  his  face.  Yet  these  were 
the  saoM  mdividuals  in  different  stages  of 
tlieir  progress.  The  Crown,  too,  must  so 
change  its  character ;  and  unless  loans 
were  to  be  a  doak  for  gifts  (and  he  would 
not  say  whether  a  free  eift  once  for  all 
would  not  be  preferable  to  a  perpetual 
succession  of  loans)  the  Crown  must 
come  to  demand  payment.  The  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  would  be  very  inconve- 
nient, not  only  to  the  borrower  but  to  all 
the  creditors  of  the  borrower.  It  stepped 
in  before  them  all;  Such  a  scheme  wotild 
place  the  laadlords  in  a  state  very  incon* 
venientrtothemselves,very inconsistent  with 
their  independenoei  and  very  injurious,  if 


not  miiious,  to  those  who  were  their  pre- 
viotts  creditors.  These  were  the  reasons* 
which  had  unwillingly  diverted  him  front  the 
application  of  such  a  plan  in  England,  and 
which  would  render  nim  still  mote  &ecU 
dedfy  averse  to  it  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
As  to  the  other,  and  less  objectionable^ 
part  of  the  proposal — to  advance  a  sum 
m  aid  of  public  works,  they  had  to  recol- 
lect, that  there  were  sums  at  the  disposaf 
of  the  government  not  yet  expended:  and 
therefore,  though  he  felt  most  unwilling 
to  throw  cold  water  on  any  plan,  sincerely 
intended,  as  he  believed  the  present  to  be, 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  he  felt  himselr 
compelled  to  dissent  from  the  motion. 

Mn  Maberly^  in  replv  to  the  objection 
just  urged  by  the  rignt  hon.  secretary, 
said,  that  there  had  been  repeated  in- 
stances in  which  loans  had  been  made  by 
the  goivemment  to  individuals,  with  ac- 
knowledged advantages  to  the  country ; 
yet  these  individuals  had  been  placed  in 
that  very  position  with  respect  to  the 
Crown,  which  the  right  hon.  secretary 
now  contended  was  a  sufficient  objection 
to  the  plan  of  his  hon.  relative.  The  right 
hon.  secretary  had  rested  his  objections 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  plan  was  to 
lend  money  on  landed  security.  Not  so. 
It  was  a  plan  to  advance  money  for 
specific  purpoeee.  His  honourable  rdative 
had  adverted  to  diatricls  of  Irehmd,  where ' 
the  people  wece  even  fiow  in  a  state  of 
starvation-^whow  rebeffions  had  broken 
out— and  where,  if  the  people  were  not 
employed,  rebellion  woald  break  out  again. 
He  had  himself  received  letters  from  that 
country,  which  described  the  extreme 
misery  in  which  the  people  existed. 
They  could  hardly  be  said  to  subsist. 
They  were  often  unable  to  get  the  5s.  or  ' 
6i.,  or  7s.  necessary  for  xwd  purchase  of 
the  seed  of  the  small  plot  which  they 
tilled  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground,  ont 
of  which  they  raised  the  potatoes  which 
formed  their  only  food.  The  people  of 
Ireland  asked  for  capital  to  enable  them 
to  grow  that  material,  which  they  were 
now  obliged  to  purchase  from  other  na- 
tions. They  were  willing  to  work.  There 
were  thousands  of  them  who  were  either 
not  employed  at  all,  or  whose  employ- 
ment was  so  msufficient,  as  to  yield  them 
little  more  than  2i.  a  day.  How  could 
it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  con- 
tented or  happy,  when  they  were  pre- 
vented, by  adverse 'Circumstances,  from 
selling  that  labour^  which  was  tlie  only- 
marketable  commodity  they  posscised  ^ 
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The  House  had  granted  moner  witbmit- 
hesitation  to  build  (lurches  and  to  adorn 
palaces,  and  yet  it  doubted  the  propriety 
of  making  a  grant  where  it  would  at  least 
be  as  profitably  employed.  The  Irish 
people,  in  fact^  only  required  a  loan,  by 
which  they  would  be  enabled  to  plant  and 
grow  flax  in  their  own  country  sufficient 
to  employ  those  among  them  who  were 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  only 
because  they  were  deprived  of  the  op* 
portunity  of  labour  [hear,  hear,  hear  !j. 
He  should  support  the  motion. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  he  believed  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  frequently 
alluded  to  that  evening,  was  not  an  Irish- 
.  man,  but  an  English  gentleman  superin- 
tending an  estate  almost  ruined  by  English 
attornies.  If  bis  example  were  followed 
by  the  male  part  of  the  Irish  gentry,  and 
If  the  example  of  his  wife  were  imitated 
by  the  resident  Irish  ladies,  tlie  greatest 
blessings  would  arise  to  that  country,  and 
Ireland  would  soon  be  in  a  very  different 
situation.  It  had  been  said,  that  a  crisis 
would  arrive.  It  should  have  been  said, 
that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  that  in 
every  case  where  sympathy  and  kindness 
bad  been  shewn,  towards  the  peasantry, 
the  general  situation  of  the  parties  had 
been  materially  improved^  The  Irish 
people  had  warm  hearts  and  generous 
dispositions,  and  even  the  outrages  of 
which  some  of  them  had  been  gujlty, 
arose  less  from  want  of  feeling,  than  from 
an  overflow  of  warm  feeling,  goaded  on 
to  despair  by  distress  and  famine.  The 
conduct  of  the  resident  gentry  towards 
the  lower  class  of  the  people  had  been 
productive  of  most  mischievous  effects. 
The  people  of  Ireland  enjoyed  in  no  re- 
spect the  same  advantages  as  the  people 
of  England.  The  bai\k  of  Ireland  would 
not  lend  out  its  capital  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  at  the  same  interest,  as  the 
bank  of  England.  The  distress  of  the 
Irish  resident  gentry  was  so  great  as  to 
exceed  belief.  They  were,  in  many 
instances,  only  the  agents,  and  sometimes 
the  ill-paid  agents,  of  their  own  creditors. 
They  were  not  able  to  adopt  those  im« 
provements  which  were  suggested  for  the 
employment  of  their  tenantry,  and  for 
their  own;  individual  interest.  On  that 
ground  only  they  wished  for  an  advance 
of  capital ;  but  he  much  doubted,  if  it  was 
granted,  whether  they  would  be. materially 
benefited  by  it,  as  they  were  not  like  the 
Dutch  or  Scotch  ;  for  though  they  were 
warm-hearted  and  generous^  they  wanted 


prudence  and .  foresight ;  and  had  such  « 
distaste  for  trade,  timt  Uiey  wojuld  rather 
their  sons  should  starve  than  apprentice 
them  to  the  first  tradesmen  in  London.  . 

Mr.  Ahercromhy  said,  that  when  he 
first  entered  the  llouse,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  uttering  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  but  from  what  bad 
occurred,  he  felt  bound  to  state  some 
reasons  for  the  vote  which  he  should  give 
that  night.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  measure  of  his  hon. 
friend,  as  it  was  now  framed.  It  had 
been  brought  forward  with  great  ability, 
and  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
with  such  arguments,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  did  infinite  honour  to  the 
talents  and  temper  of  the  gallant  mover. 
It  was  with  no  inconsiderable  pain  that 
he  should  vote  against  this  measure, 
because  he  was  of  opinion,  that  every 
proposition,  that  tended  to  relieve  the 
aistresses  under  which  Ireland  now  la- 
boured, deserved  the  most  favourable 
attention.  He  was  fully  convinced,  that 
Ireland  owed  less  to  the  liberal  policy  of 
ministers  than  any  other  country,  in 
Europe.  The  present  proposition  came 
before  the  House  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  There  was  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  redundancy  of  capiul  in  the  Eng- 
lish market— >so  great,  indeed,  that  it  could 
not  be  fully  employed  ;  and  yet,  though 
England  was  jomed  with  a  country  con- 
taining an  active  population  of  six  millions, 
who  were  greatly  in  want  of  capital,  none 
of  that  redundant  capital  found  its  way 
into  that  country.  Upon  this  statement 
it  was  asked  of  the  government  to  do  that 
which  no  individuals  would  dp.  If  the 
House  looked  to  what  was,  or  at  le^t. 
ought  to  be,  the  best  criterion  of  the. 
value  of  property — land,  what  would, 
they  observe  ?  Why,  that  though  the, 
price  of  land  in  Ireland  was  one-third  less, 
than  in  England,  yet  none  of  the  Engli^Jij 
capital  went  there  to  purchase.  What 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  I  Did  it  not 
prove  that  in  the  state  of  things  there  was 
something  so  dreadful,,  as  to  offer  no  hope». 
no  interest,  no  advantage  to  the  spepplatr 
ing  capitalist  ?  To  all  other  parts  of  the. 
world  did  English  capital  go---but  i^ot  to 
^reland.  This  fact  seemed  to  him  to 
place  the  subject  in  such  a  poii^t  of  view, 
as  called  for  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion both  of  the  ministers  and  the  legis* 
lature.  It  was  a  state  which  cbi^ld  be 
the  result  of  nothing  but  a  series  of  acts,' 
of  misgovernment.    It  proved}  that  both. 
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pertoD  and  property  were  in  sucb'a  state  j 
of  innecarity,  as  to  offer  iosarmountable  i 
obstacles  to  the  emplojrmebt  of  capital,  j 
and  to  disable  any  man  irom  pursuing  a  ' 
course  which  would  be  as  beneficial  to  j 
the  country  as  it  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, be  profiuble  to  himself.  The 
redundant  population  of  Ireland  bad  been 
stated  as  another  source  of  evU,  to  which 
had  been  added  her.int^mal  commotions. 
If  he  now  voted  against  granting  any 
relief  to  Ireland,  it  was  because  he  thought 
that,  until  the  obstacles  to  which  he  mid 
alluded  were  removed,  no  capitalist  would 
venture  his  property  in  Ireland,  and  that 
until  cspital  was  beneficially  employed 
there,  no  one  could  rationally  entertain  a 
hope  of  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  that 
it  was  odd  he  should  make  these  observa- 
tions,, and  yet  iote  against  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.  friend.  But,  when  he  looked 
to  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  to  the 
large  sum  required  to  be  lent,  and  asked 
himself  what  security  could  be  offered  for 
ihe  loan  ?  The  only  answer  he  was  able 
to  give  was,  the  land.  Now,  it  was  not 
part  of  the  proposition,  that  the  money 
should  be  lent  durectly  to  the  landholders^ 
for  if  it  were,  he  should  at  pnce  exclaim 
against  it ;  and  yet,  in  lending  it  to  the 
manu^cturers,  Uie  result  was  the  same, 
for  government  could  not  afford  to  lend 
on  mere  personal  security ;  and  what 
beyond  personal  security  could  they  look 
to,  except  to  the  land  i  Whether,  there> 
fore,  it  was  lent  on  land  directly,  or 
whether  the  land  was  only  pledged  as  a 
collateral  security  for  its  re-payment, 
the  evil  was  the  same,  and  the  remedy  by 
the  government  also  would  be  ultimately 
the  same.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the 
case  appeared  so  plain  to  him,  that  he 
could  not  but  express  his  wonder  at  hear- 
ing the  right  hon.  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affurs,  whose  views  were  generally 
so  clear,  declare  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  idea,  or  entered  into  th^  cal- 
culation, of  such  a  project.  If  the  go- 
vernment lent  the  money  on  the  security 
of  land,  they  would  destroy  the  sale  of 
land  for  a  considerable  time ;  for  who, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  think  of 
purchasing  land  pledged  for  a  debt  to  the 
government,  whose  process  would  follow 
It  into  the  hands  of  every  successive  pur- 
chaser ?  Whether  any  minor  measure  of 
celief  could  be  proposed— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  lending  money  to.  the  middle 
chuses,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  em« 


ptoyment  to  the  manuftcturers-^was  -n 
question  which  might  afterwards  be  dis- 
cussed. It  would  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  made  in  favour  of  Ireland 
on  account  of  her  peculiar  circumstances* 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  if  money  were 
lent  to  the  people  of  Ireland  on  the  plaa 
of  the  Irish  committee,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial both  to  Englivid  and  Ireland  ;  to 
the  former,  as  it  would  offer  her  the  ad- 
vantage of  capital,  and  to  the  latter,  as  it 
would  promote  a  good  understanding  be-* 
tween  her  and  the  sister  country.  The 
efforts  of  the  Irish  committee  proved  that 
such  a  result  might  be  fairly  anticipated ; 
and  the  hon.  member  near  him  (Mr.  J. 
Smith)  deserved  the  highest  praise  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  on  that  committee. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  were  invohiog 
both  themselves  and  the  country  in  in- 
consistencies. They  were  educating  the 
people  of  Irelaild,  and  thus  taking  the 
film  off  their  eyes;  while  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  continuing  to  pursue  a  line  of 
pohcy  which  must  naturally  tend  to  excite 
irritation.  If  that  policy  were  contmued, 
and  capital  were  thus  prevented  from 
finding  its  way  into  Ireland,  and  giving 
the  people  employment,  they  would  be, 
the  ready  victims  of  any  who  were  willing 
to  mislead  them.  He  would  not  press 
this  argument  further ;  but,  when  he  ob- 
served the  progress  of  education,  he 
could  not  but  feel,  that  unless  govern^ 
ment  accommodated  itself  to  more  liberal 
principles,  they  were  proceedbg  in  a  very 
mistaken  manner,  ana  in  a  most  danger*, 
ouspath. 

JVir.  Monck  observed,'  Uiat  the  evils  of 
Ireland  arose  from  an  excessive  and  re*, 
dundant  population,  and  from  a  want  of 
the  means  to  afford  employment  to  the. 
people.  Of  these  the  former  was  the; 
greater,  and  he  thoug^ht  that,  in  some: 
measure,  it  might  be  mitigated,  by  giving 
the  people  different  habits  of  living.— ^At' 
present,  they  lived,  or  rather  existed,  on 
the  very  lowest  means ;  and  when  those 
faSled,  through  an  accidental  bad  season, 
they  could  have  recourse  to  no. other. 
Another  evil  produced  by  these  low  means 
of  subsistence  was,  the  prevalence  of  early, 
and  inconsiderate  marriages;  by  which 
poverty  and  wretchedness  were  introduced 
mto  a  family,  and  by  which  a  man  made 
himself  and,  his  children  the  slaves  of  the 
landlord.  In  thisrespect,  the  greatest  differ-, 
ence  was  observable  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  superficial  extent  of  the, 
two  countries  was  the  sam^  and  yet  ia 
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tteforawr  the  popob^oa  was  iefeiii  in 
the  hitter  ooly  two  mtllioDt.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  noble  lord  f  Altborp)  who 
had  proposed  to  take  of  all  taxes  on  arti« 
des  of  consoniption  ;  for  that  would  be  a 
boon  to  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two  kingdoms*  The  manufocturers 
in  England  and  Scotland  coold  not  then 
compete  with  the  mana&ctarers  of  Ire- 
hmd,  wages  would  be  the  same  in  all,  but 
in  one  of  the  three  alone  the  labourer 
would  recdve  his  wages  free  from  taxation. 
The  remedies  he  should  propose  would  be 
to  check  the  increase  of  the  |)opulation, 
to  giro  employment  on  principles  different 
firom  those  mentioned  that  evening,  to 
fiMfoid,  by  an  act  of  parliament  framed  on 
the  manner  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
any  person  bmlding  a  cottage  without  a 
certain  noaati^  of  land  attached  to  it,  as 
the  bnildinff  or  those  mud  cabins  greatly 
tended  to  the  increase  of  the  population, 
as  had  been  satisiactorilT  shewn  b^  Mr. 
Mahhua— to  lay  a  tax  of  a  shilling  in  the 
pound  by  way^  of  land-4ax  on  all  absen- 
tees, and  to  introdnoe  the  English  sys* 
tern  of  foming.  The  present  motion,  if 
adopted,  would  only  $ahrd  employment 
to  about  40,000  people,  whiUt  800)000  or 
400,000  wanted  work.  It  was  therefore 
inadeqoate ;  and  besides  that  objection, 
he  disnked  the  principle  of  giving  relief 
to  Ireland,  at  the  direct  expense  of  Eng* 
ImkI  and  Scothnd. 

Mr.  Hutchimitm  said,  that  he  did  not 
desire  tlie  improrement  of  his  native 
comitrf  at  the  direet  expense  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  empire;  but  he  did  put  in 
a  daim  for  justice  and  goodfiiith  towards 
Ireland.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  English 
gentlemen  vrere  dSecting  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  he  felt  grate- 
fbl  for  their  exeitions.  He  had  been  for 
twenty  years  vainly  endeavouring  to  rouse 
die  attention  of  government  and  the  par- 
llament  to  the  <^nsideration  of  the  con* 
dition  of  hb  native  ooqntry,  and  contend- 
ing for  that  admission  which  was  at  length 
an  foedy  given ;  namely,  that  the  ion- 
provement  of  Ireland  must  conduce  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  that 
bar  tranquillity  would  add  to  its  stability. 
As  long  as  persons  and  property  were  in- 
aecure  in  Ireland,  so  long  would  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Ghreat  Britahi  be 
marred  ana  compromised.  He  bestowed 
his  warmest  commendations  upon  the  hon* 
mover  of  this  question,  and  asked  its  op- 
ponents, if  they  could  deny  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  peasantry  was  an  indis^ 


pensaMe  object,  and  if  diis  motion  did 
not  tend  to  affbrd  some  employment? 
He  seised  this  measure  because  he  saw 
no  better  offered.  He  had  been  calling 
for  years  for  inquiry,  and  for  relief  for 
the  wretched  population  of  Ireland;  and 
the  government  were  deaf  to  the  call. 
Bi^t,  did  Uiey  imagine  tbev  could  con- 
tinue this  indiference?  Did  they  think 
they  could  retain  Irdand  in  their  hands, 
b;^  always  meeting  the  growth  of  misery 
with  coerdon  ?  The  notion  was  prepos- 
terous. There  was  a  state  of  distress  ac- 
cumulating in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land, that  if  it  were  fdt  in  Lancashire,  or 
in  Scotland,  would  require  the  whole 
standing  army  of  the  kingdom  to  keep 
from  breaking  out  into  open  revolt.  He 
implored  ministers  to  direct  thdr  cdro  and 
dispassionate  attention  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  not  to  advance  as,'  hitherto,  at  a 
sndTspaoe,  but  before  thevprorogued  par- 
liament to  take  np  the  subject  seriously ; 
for  the  danger  could  no  longer  be  over- 
looked. He  called  upon  the  government 
to  remember  the  pledge  given,  at  the 
time  of , the  Union,  ny  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord 
Clare— die  solemn  assurance,  that  in  the 
impeorid  parliament  the  redress  should  be 
aflforded  to  Irish  grievances,  whidi  it 
were  vdn  to  expect  Arom  the  contending 
factions  whfdi  then  convdsed  Ireland 
and  disgraced  her  government.  Look  at 
these  promises,  and  thdr  subsequent 
dMmdonment.  The  hon.  member  then 
took  a  review  of  the  wretched  conation 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  implored 
the  House  not  to  reject  a  motion  whidi 
had  thdr  improvement  for  its  object,  with- 
out stipulatmg  for  some  other  which  was 
likely  to  be  more  generdi  v  pdatable.  He 
implored  them  to  meet  the  question  with 
calmness  and  temper,  and,  whilst  they 
admitted  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  condlia- 
tion  to  repair  injuries  which  had  dready 
been  too  long  and  too  sever^l^  inflicted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Brid^  sind,  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  distressed  situation 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  which  he  hoped 
would  meet  with  senoos  attention  from 
the  government.  He  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  singular  and  mdanchdy 
fiict,  that  while  loans  could  be  had  in 
EnghiDd  for  people  in  die  remotest  oemera 
in  the  worid,  not  a  sl^og  could  be 
rdsed  for  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Newpori  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  widi  his  hon.  friend  that  tran- 
quillity must  be  restored^  before  capital 
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could  ba  ezpeded  tp  find  itowqr  into  Ire- 
land. But  ne  was  astonUhed  to  find  the 
fforernment  so  passfye  upon  the  state  of 
Irdandy  and  that  they  should  appear  to 
hope  for  the  attainment  of  tranquillity 
from  the  operation  of  coercion  and  insur- 
rection laws.  He  would  contend  now, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  that  the  great 
impediment  to  the  circulation  of  capital 
in  Ireland  would  be  found  in  the  bad  ad* 
ministration  of  the  laws  of  that  country. 
Why,  he  would  ask,  did  government 
allow  scmion  after  session  to  pass  awa^, 
wtUiout  adopting  some  remedy  for  this 
state  of  thin^  I  .  It  had  been  stated  over 
and  over  agam,  and  proved  before  com- 
mittees of  that  House,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  office  of  sheriff  and  sub- 
sheriff  was  executed  in  IrtiUmd,  was  a 
CKHuplcte  bar  to  the  introduction  of  capi- 
tid  into  that  country.  Theriehthon.ge&- 
fleaum  opposite  mi|[ht  say$  that  smce  the 
report  ot  the  committee,  the  appointment 
of  dierifi  had  been  carefoUjr  attended  to. 
But,  the  office  of  sub-shenff  was  totally 
neglectedi  and  those  persons  did  their 
duty  now  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly* 


Some  fears  had  been  expressed  of  the   imperial  question,  and  ho  protested 


had  produced  these  effisclsi  that  the  g** 
vernment  should  be  called  oa  to  shew  the 
Irish  the  way  out  of  tb«r  misery  ?  ThejF 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  le^atoro 
which  bid  brought  them  into  this  stale, 
should  direct  them  how  to  get  out  of  it. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  right  hon.  gentkn 
men  opposite,  to  find  out  more  efi»o- 
Uve  measures;  and,  if  they  could  not 
i^ree  among  tl^mselves,  eadi  one  of  them 
ought  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  his  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  agree  to  some  gene- 
ral and  efficacious'  measure.  While  edu- 
cation was  spreading  among  the  people  ^ 
Ireland,  and  they  were  not  improving  la 
their  condition,  their  progress  in  kimr- 
ledtfe  would  only  be  fatal  to  this  country  ; 
as  tney  thereby  discovered  their  strength, 
and  became  sensible  of  their  oppiessioD. 
Nothing  but  evil  could  result  from  their 
increased  knowledge :  and  the  most  final 
collision  of  two  countries  must  be  ex- 
pected, which  it  was  the  duty  of  gOMni«' 
ment  and  the  wish  of  all  good  men  to  see 
indissolubly  united.  It  was  a.  most  inw^ 
portant  question,  involving  the  peace  aad 
happiness  of  both  countries.    It  was  mat 


Irish  worldng  for  lower  wages  if  relief 
should  be  given  them ;  but,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  this.  They  now  re- 
ceived only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
They  wanm  employment ;  and  he  could 
shew  that  this  arose  from  the  false  policy 
of  the  ffovemment.  Ever  since  the  Union 
it  had  taboured  to  raise  the  scale  of  taxa- 
tion in  Ireland  as  hi^haaitwasin  England, 
and  had  only  to  rehnquish  it  when  it  was 
ascertained,  that  the  attempt  was  wholly 
unproductive.  For  twelve  years  he  had 
remonstrated  against  this  scheme,  and 
had  foreseen  the  evils  resulting  from  it  of 
a  beggared  gentry  and  a  ruined  peasant-* 
nr.  The  House  had,  however,  at  length 
found,  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  &- 
land  as  high  in  the  scale  of  taxation  as 
England.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  asked, 
were  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  subsist  the  Iruh  i  Did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman know,  that  there  were  immense 
iums  of  mone^  poured  from  Ireland  into 
England,  furnishing  food  and  clothing  to 
its  people  ?  And,  was  there  to  be  no  re- 
muneration for  this  i  Was  none  of  it  to 
be  returned  i  The  Irish  gentlemen  fled 
to  the  continent^  because  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  their  lank.  They 
were  driven  from  Ihdr  native  country  by 
taxation ;  and  it  was  net  too  mudi  to  e&* 
ptcC^  after  a  Ibnig  course  of  vicious  pdicy 


any  such  questions  being  considered  as  die 
measures  of  a  party,  and  rejected  because 
they  originated  with  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House*  If  it  ware  not  taken  up  in  e 
season  'of  peace,  it  would  be  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  during  a  pe** 
riod  of  war.  It  was  only  during  periods 
of  domestic  distress  that  justice  had  ever 
been  done  to  Ireland.  If  her  situation 
were  now  ameliorated,  the  people  woold 
receive  it  with  gratitude.  If  not  now 
done,  they  would  hereaf^  demand  it  in 
a  season  of  difficulty  and  distress. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  thought,  that  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  right  hon.  haronet*a 
speech  had  any  bearine  on  the  question 
before  the  House.  All  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  observe  on  the  present  occiu 
sion — which  he  considered  oy  no  means 
the  best  that  the  ri^t  hon.  baronet 
might  have  selected  for  that  speech- 
was,  that  he  fully  coincided  in  the  objec- 
tions which  his  hon.  friends  had  taken  to 
the  motion.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
said,  that  one  of  the  ^reat  obstacles  to 
the  imponation  of  capital  into  Ireland, 
was,  the  present  condition  of  the  adoii- 
nbtratkm  of  justice  in  that  country.  He 
had  particularly  alluded  to  those  officers 
who  were  engaged  in  the  recovery  ef 
debts,  and  had  asked,  whv  ^ne  reinedy 
~  to  the  known  defioienoies  of  ^ 
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tiieir  d^rtment.  With  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  sberifi*  he  seemed  to  be 
fatitfied  that  government  had  effected 
every  thing  that  was  in  their  power  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  office.  With 
regard  to  sub-sherift,  to  whom  the  right 
hon.  baronet's  objections  teemed  princi- 
pallj  to  be  taken,  he  was  willing  to  allow 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  offices  a 
▼ery  defective  sjrstem  prevailed.  But, 
was  it  not  a  fact,  that  at  this  ver^  moment 
a  commission,  that  had  been  mainly  insti- 
tuted on  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  himself,  was  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  this  very  subject  ?  Would 
it  not  be  much  better,  thereifore,  to  leave 
the  discussion  of  such  a  topic  until  the 
Hause  should  be  in  possession  of  that 
commission's  report  ? 

Sir  «/.  Nifoportf  in  explanation,  re* 
marked,  that  that  commission  was  ap* 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  feet  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  sheriff  in  Ireland, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  report  anj 
thing  satisfactory  upon  the  'subject  of  his 
complaint  as  to  the  sub-shenA,  under 
the  present  system;  for  he  complained 
of  the  non-execution  of  their  duty,  and 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing a  proper  discharge  of  that  doty. 

Captain  Maberly  rose  to  reply.  He 
said,  that  all  parties  seemed  agreed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  evils  whidi  agitated 
Ireland ;  the  only  difference  appeared  to 
be,  as  to  the  remedy  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  apply  to  them.  He  fully  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  many  of  the  obiec- 
tions  that  had  been  urged  to  his  motion ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  encouraging  manufac- 
tures in  Ireland,  from  establishing  habits 
of  industry  and  civilization,  and  from 
providing  permanent  employment  for  the 
poor  population  of  that  country  (for 
such  rehef  could  only  be  furnished  by 
permanent,  and  not  by  temporary  em- 
ployment)—these  advantages,  he  con- 
sidered, would  more  than  counterbalance 
any  such  objections.  He  had  no  doubt, 
from  what  had  occurred  in  Scotland  in 
1817,  where  an  advance  of  capital  had 
enabled  individuals  to  establish  a  new 
branch  of  the  herring  ffshery,  and  beat 
the  Dutch  out  of  the  market  of  Ham- 
burgh, that  if  capital  were  advanced  to 
Ireland,  fisheries  would  be  established 
in  that  country  also«  He  was  sorry  the 
gentlemen  opposite  did  not  see  the 
measure  in  the  same  liffht  in  which  he' 
did;  but  he  should  fed  it  his  d^ty  to 
divide  the  House  on  the  question. 
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The  House  divided:  Ayes  83.  Noes  85. 
Li$t  of  the  Minority. 


Altborp,  vise. 
Brownlow,  C. 
Clements,  J. 
Clifton,  lord 
Denman,  T. 
Ebringtop,  vise. 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Foley,  J. 
Handley,  H. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
HutdiinsoD,  hon.  C.  H. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Leader,  W. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  captain 
Maijoribanks.  S. 
Newport,  sir  J. 


Nugent,  lord 
Pelham^J.  C. 
Power,  R. 
Rice,T.  S. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  C. 
Stuart,  W. 
Sykes,  D. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tierney,  right  hon.  G. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
Wood,M. 


Scotch  Juries  Bili,.]  Mr.  Kennedy^ 
after  apologising  for  the  possible'irregu- 
larity  of  his  motion  at  this  stage  of  the' 
business  of  the  session,  moved  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  report  on  the  Scotch  Juries 
Bill. 

T^e  Lord' Advocate  said,  he  was  not 
averse  to  the  motion,  but  "felt  disposed, 
in  fairness  to  his  hon.  friend,  io  point  out 
those  parts  of  his  bill,  to  whibh  he  should 
at  a  future  stage  of  it  taker  some  objec- 
tions. No  specific  evil  had  been  done, 
which  this  bill  could  remedy.  It  exposed 
the  jurors  to  very  unequal  labour ;  and  if 
it  happened  that  a  juror  was  taken  from  a 
wrong  parish^  which  might  be  the  case  in 
places  like  Glasgow,  where  there  were 
twelve  parishes,  and  the  boundary  of  each 
was  not  exactly  defined,  the  whole  panel 
was  set  aside.  He  objected  also  to  the 
complexity  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  thought,  that  notv^'th- 
standinp^  all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken 
with  this  bill,  it  was  still  -in  such  a  crude 
and  imperfect  state,  that  instead  of  being 
a  benent,  it  would  throw  the  whole  crimi- 
nal law  of  Scotland  into  confusion. 

Mr.  Abercrumby  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  hon.  and  learnea 
friend,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Scotland^ 
had  been  treated  by  the  lord  advocate. 
He  was  surprised  that  a  roan  holdins  the 
situation  of  public  prosecutor^  should 
have  allowed  this  bill  to  have  gone  thus  fex 
without  havmg  stated  his  objections  to  it. 
It  was  not  dealing  handsomely  with  the 
House  to  bring  forward  his  objections  in 
this  indirect  manner. 

Lord  Binning  said,  he  was  ready  to 
wave  the  selection  of  the  jury  by  the 
judgesj  but  he  was  not  bound|  on  thai 
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account,  t'aiccede  to  all  the  machinery 
of  the  new  aystem ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore put  it  to  the  hon..and  learned  gentle- 
naOy  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  jK)8tpone  the  meaBure  until  a  more  la- 
tisMCtory  arrangement  could  be  made* 

Mr.  fV.  Courtenay'sM,  he  should  »0p- 
port  the  measure,  becaui^  he  thought  the 
eontdmplated  chaiige  would  be  produc- 
tire  of  godd. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peet  said,  his  only  wish 
was,  that  if  a  chantte  was  to  take  ^ace, 
it  ilhduld  beef^ed  in  the  best  manner. 
He  felt  the  force  of  some  of  the  object- 
ions to  Uie  bill,  and  would  jiu^gest  thb 
j^tHnpi'iety  of  re-committing  it,  with  a  view 
to  uirther  considehHton. 

Mr*  Scarittt  saidi  he  was  disposed  to 
meet  the  question*  in  the  same  apirit  flt 
the  right'  hon.  gcritlcfmaa ;  but  it  wato  in- 
cdmbrat  on  the  letoied  lord,  not  oaly,to 
itate  his  objections,  but,  as  he  agr^^  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  to  specify  the' 
substitute  b6  would  propose  for  the  pro* 
sent  system. 

Mr.  Kennedif  s4id,  it  was  a  tluiakless, 
hopeless,  irksome  task,  to  argue  on  the 
details  of  this  measure,  after  what  had  oo^ 
curred;  but  he  most  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  fairness  with  which  it  had  been 
uniforriily  met  by  th^  right  hon*  secretary 
of  stiite.  He  nsd  no  objection  to  the 
reMTonmiitment  of  the  bill,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  learned  lord,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  would  be  pre- 
pahBd  on  an  early  day  to  meet  the  dis- 
cussion* 

The  Lord'jidoocatc  said,  it  was  not^bis 
duty,  but  the  duty  of  the  hon*  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  the  measure,  to  pro* 
pose  iht  amendments*  He  had  thought 
the  measure  impracticable,  and  he  thought 
so  still;  but  any  thing  like  hostility  to- 
wards the  hon*  gentleman,  was  contrary 
to  his  intentions  and  feelings. 

The  bill  wte  ordered  to  be  re-com- 
mitted* 

riOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  May  5. 

KaVSINGTOMOHHTDX-PARK-CORNEE 

SoADs  BitL— P«tit;ok  of  Mr.  Cob- 
BSTT  AGAINST.]  Mr.  Humc  said,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  from  a  gentle(> 
man  wno  was  yery^geherally  kiabwD— Mr* 
WUHanlCobbett  Icwasprobebly  known 
that  this  gentlemkii  lied  ftnr  some  time 
tdm^d  \An  atterition  to  the  abtkses  of  the 
tdll-gM^**  He  was'  happy  the'  subject 
VOL*  XI* 
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had  fiiUen  into  such  hands,  as  they  r&f 
quired  w>  much  to  be  looked  after.  Th6 
object  of  the  petition  was,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  to  place  then! 
on  their  guard  against  passing  a  third  bilf, 
which  was  now  in  progress— the  Kensing^ 
ton  Road  bill.  The  petitioner  under- 
stood that  that  bill  had  already  been 
read  a  second  tiitie,  and  was  therefore 
anxious  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of 
Some  information  regarding  it,  prerioutly 
to  its  being  rend  a  &ird  tlm^  By  a  ge- 
neral'turnpike  act,  ptissed  at  an  early  part 
of  the  TtXgtk  of  his  lat^  majesty,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  accounts  of  all  tum^ 
pikie-4roads  <hall  be  made  up  by  the  com* 
mlssioners  in  the  October  of  each  year ; 
that  th^  should  be  deposited  in  the  offic< 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  i^nd  that  they 
should  be  exposed,  upon  payment  of  it 
small  fee,  to  the  examination  of  an^per-^ 
son  who  wished  to  inspect  them.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  ktiowing  that  the  tolh  of  this 

Ste  amounted  to  14,000/*  a-jear,  and 
irin^  doubts  as  to  the'  correctness  of 
their  management,  and  findmg  that,  thd 
tremurer  of  them  was  a  justice,  of  thef 
peace,  applied  at  the  office  of  the  cleri^ 
of  the  p^e,'in  October  last,  for  the, 
aceoonts  of  the  Itensineton-road*  Thef 
answer  which  he,  receirea  n^as,  that  there^ 
were  no  such  acbounts  there*  He  appli- 
ed again  in  November  and  December 
last»  but  his  appUcattionn  were  in  vaM. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  last  diree  d^ya^ 
that  the  account  which  th^  act  of  parliar 
moot  required  was  deposited  in  the  elerkf 
of  the  (face's  office.  That  account  was 
in  a  most  un-business^Iike  shap^  t  it  waa 
actually  unbalanced;  but  it  still  appear^* 
ed,  that  there  was  a  balance  in  the  handi' 
of  the  treatarer,  sufficient  to  pay^ortf  al^ 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  road.  Th^  act 
required,  that'  this  debt  should  be  piaid: 
oflTas  soon  as  the  amount  of  the  toPi' 
would  permit  it:  but  though  such  was 
the  case,  the  commissioners  now  came^ 
forward  to  demand  an  extension  of 
that  act,  after  they  had  acted  directly  in^ 
the  teeth  of  its  preamble*  What  was' 
the  fact  ?  At  the  bottom  of  the  account,' 
which  was  signed,  Oeoree  Barker,  diair- 
man,  it  appeared,  that  the  whole  bonded 
debt,  in  January  last,  was,  2,500/* ;  and 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  filled  the 
>  situation  of  treasurer,  actually  had  more ' 
money  in  his  hands  at  the  time,  than, 
would  have  liquidated  It*  A  small  part 
of  the  debt,  about  850Z.,  had  been  paid 
off;  whilci  by  the  account  which  had  been 
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Eroduc^dy  it  appeared,  that  the  treasurer 
ad  in. band  4,500/.,  being  more  than  the 
amount  oC  all  their  debt.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  allow  this  bill  to  pass,  without  inves- 
tigating the  manner  m  which  these  in- 
dividuals had  violated  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.  A  penalty  of  50/.  roignt  be 
levied  for  not  having  the  account  ready 
at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act;  and 
he  believed  an  action  had  been  brought 
to  recover  that  sum  from  the  oegligent 
party«  But,  what  was  a  penalty  of  50/. 
to  an  individual  who  was  slllowed  to  keep 
a  balance  of  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  in  his 
hands?  The  petitioner  prayed,  as  two 
years  were  yet  to  expire  under  the  pre* 
sent  act,  that  the  House  would  reject  the 
bill  which  was  now  in  progress.  He 
would  now  bring  up  the  petition ;  and  at 
H  future  period  he  would  move  for  a  copy 
of  the, account,  in  order  to  see  how  far 
it  agreed  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
case. 

.  Lord  Lctather  said,  that  the  bill  alluded 
to  by  the  hoo.  member  had  already  pass* 
ed  the  House  of  C^iAmons,  and  was  gone 
up  to  the  other  House  for  its  sanction. 
He  was  most  happy  that  an  inquiry  had 
been  instituted,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
enormous  than  the  trusts  of  turnpikes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  They 
amounted  to  150,000/.  annually,  besides 
stati^e  duties,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
out  bow  these  funds  .were  disposed  of. 
.  Mr.  Hume  said,  a  bill  had  been  passed, 
the  preamble  of  which  contained  a  gross 
falsehood*  He  wish^  to  know  from  the 
Speaker,  whether  there  was  any  prece* 
dent  to  direct  them  in  a  case  like  the 
present;  or  whether  that  House  could 
adopt  any  measure  on  discovering  that 
they  had  passed  a  bill  containing  a  posi- 
tive falsehood,  while  that  bill  was  plend- 
ingin  the  House  of  Lords? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  bill  was 
DOW  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  that 
Hpuse. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  some  means  ouj^ht 
to  be  taken  to  guard  themselves  against 

siich  an  nr.<»iirrpnrA  in  fiitnrii. 
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The  petition  was  ordered  to  li»  on  the. 
table.    The  following  is  a  copy  thereof: 

<«  The  Petition  of  William  Cobbett,  of 
Kensington,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 

«  Most  humbly  sheweth— That  there 
is  now  a  bill  before  your  Honourable 
(^ouse,  intituled  <  A  Bill  for  more  effect* 
ually  repairing,  widening,  and  improy- 
ing  the  Road  from  Hyde-Park-Corner  to 
Counter's  Bridge,  and  certain  other  roada 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  for 
lighting,  watching,  and  watering,  the  said 
Roads.' 

<<  That,  in  the  preamble  to  the  said  bill 
are  the  following,  words :  <  And  whereas- 
the  Trustees  appointed  by  or  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  two  recited  acts  (meaning 
the  two  local  acts)  have  repaired  and 
improved  the  said  it>ads,  and  nave  made 
great  progress  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  powers  an4  authorities  thereby 
vested  in  them,  and,  although  they  have 
discharged  and  paid  off  part  of  the 
monies  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
\oW%  authorised  to  be  taken  upon  the 
said  roads  a  considerable  sum  remains 
undischarged,  and  cannot  be  paid  off, 
and  the  said  annual  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  be  paid  to  the  said  com* 
roittee  of  Paving  for  St.  George  Hano- 
ver-square; nor  can  the  said  roads  be 
effectually  amended,  widened  and  im 
proved,  and  maintained  in  repair,  unless 
the  term  and  powers  granted  by  the 
two  first-recited  acts  hie  continued,  and 
further  provisions  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose:' 

**  That  these  words  contain  a  bare&ced 
falsehood,  as  will  be  seen  by  your  honour- 
able House  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  pecuniary  affsirs  of  this  Road.  Thai 
this  statement  has  been  obtained  by  your 
Petitioner,  agreeably  to  the  Act,  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex;  that  your  Petitioner  la 
ready  to  prove  at  your  Bar  the  authmiti- 
citv  of  this  statement,  which  is  in  the 
following  words,  to  wit  :— 
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Cofitnofors^andworkmeos' bills  for  materiab  sopplied  for  maintenance  and 
fepair  of  roads  and  foot-paths    

Bepair  of  toU-houses^  gates,  lamp-posts^  and  new  toll-boards  •  •  • 

Jig^ng  the  roads • •  • . 

Puicbase  of  land  for  widening  the  roads,  building  a  brick  sewer  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  instead  of  an  open  sewer,  and  a  new  fence  to  widen  the 
road • ;•..•• 

Ten  turnpike  bonds  paid  off •  • 

Salaries  and  other  payments  of  clerk,  surveyor,  and  other  officers    •  • .  •  • 

Printing,  advertising,  and  stationery    • • • 

'  Interest  of  bond  debts   *.•... • 

Annual  sum  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  paving  of  St.  George,  Hanover-sq. 

Commissioners  of  Hans  Town  • «*••..... •  •  •  • 

Incidental  charges      ••••• • 


4,774  13  5 
258  1  0 
684  17  11 


938  11     6 

1,000    0    0 

61.8     5 

48  11 

108  19 

1,000     0 

140     0 

96     1 


^.13,164     2     4 


Income. 


By  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands *......,....•.  .w . . 

Amount  of  one  year's  rent  received  from  the  Lessees  of  the  Tolb 

Composition  in  lieu  of  statute  labour  for  the  year •  •  •  • 

loddental  receipts  •••#... •  •  •  •  • 


General  SUUement  of  Debts  and  Creditt. 


of  .3,147  17    4 

14,000    0    0 

324    0     0 

195     9  10 

17,667    7    2 


An  account  of  the  amount  of 
Debt  bearing  interest  (a  1,000/. 

*  of  which  has  subsequently  been 
paid) .......o£.2,500 

An  account  of  interest  due   •  •  •  *      50 


Accruing  rent  of  ToUs  jtA,^  66  1 3    4 

Compositions  due  from  parishes..    228  10    0 


An  aooount  of  floating  Debt  • 


0 
0^ 
875    9 


^.3,425    9 
(Signed) 


**  That,  according  to  the  foregoing  ac- 
couDt,  these  roads  owe  but  l,5(X)/*,  while 
the  treasurer  has  dow  in  bis  bands  4r50S^ 
and  that  he  had,  at  the  settlement  before 
the  last,  upwards  of  3,000/.  in  his  bands, 
while  he  was  charging  the  road  for  inter- 
est of  borrowed  money. 

<*That,  therefore,  the  above  ouoted  part 
of  the  preamble  of  this  bill  is  wholly  fake; 
that  the  principal  pretence  for  passing  the 
bill  is  unfounded ;  that  the  present  local 
act  does  not  expire  for  two  years  yet  to 
come ;  that  a  new  act  is  not  yet  wanted ; 
that  if  this  bill  pass,  it  will  contain  a  fla* 
g^ant  falsehood,  and  will  be  greatly  inju- 
rious to  the  public,  and  wiH  encourage  and 
foster  a  most  scandalous  job ;  and  that, 
therefore,  your  petitioner  most  humbly 
prays>  that  the  stfid  bill  may  not  pass.  And 
your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

«*  Wm.  Cobbbtt." 

TiTHX  Ststbm  in  Irblahd— Pbti- 

TIQN     AGAIKST     TiTHBS     COMPOSITION 

Bill.]  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  a  peti- 
tion to  present  of  coosideraUe  importance. 
It  rdated  to  the  qoestioa  of  tithes,  and 
was  in  every  respect  deserving  the  serious 
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consideration  of  the  House.  Viewing  all 
the  consequences  of  the  Irish  tithe  m- 
tem,  he  could  not  help  observing,,  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  extreme  patience 
of  the  Irish  people ;  for  any  man  who  re- 
flected on  its  permanence  and  its  pressure, 
must  admit  that  the  sum  of  suffering  was 
even  greater  than  what  the  Greeks  had 
borne  from  their  Turkish  oppressors. 
The  following  is  a  copy  or  the  petition. 

**  The  Petition  of  the  Parishioners  of 
the  Parish  of  Blackrath,  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ossory,  and  County  of  Kil- 
kenny 2  — 

<*  Humbly  sheweth — That  in  Ireland 
the  tithes  of  every  parish  are  valued  by 
two  tithe-proctors,  who,  instead  of  being* 
respectable  persons  indifferently  chosen, 
one  by  the  parson  and  the  other  by  the 
parish,  are,  in  general,  persons  of  the  low- 
est description  and  worst  characters,  se- 
lected solehr  by  the  more  w^thy  and 
powerful  ot  the  two  parties  interested, 
whose  wages  they  receive,  and  at  whose 
pleasure  they  may  be  discharged.  Your 
petitioners  leave  it  to  your  nonourable 
House  to  judge  how  far  tithe-valuations. 
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made  by  such  sort  of  persons  so  circmn- 
Atatfced,  tte  likely  to  be  fair  and  impartialy 
in  a  coantry  where  corruption  is  carried 
td  a  height  which,  in  England,  would  be 
scarcely  credible : 

<*That  by  law  the  clergy  themselves 
are  bound  to  defray  all  the  expenses,  and 
incur  all  the  risks  of  saving  in  the  field, 
drafring  home,  preparing  for  sale,  and 
carrying  to  market,  tiie  tenth  of  the  crops ; 
but,  in  poitit  of  fact,  they  contrive  to  im- 
bose  all  those  risks  and  expenses  on  the 
tkrmers,  in  consequence  of  which  two  legal 
tenths,  instead  of  one,  are  exacted  from 
the  |)oore^t  people  in  Europe  by  the  rich* 
est  clergy  in  the  world: 

^^Thiit  ^e  tithe  owners,  instead  of  in- 
forming the  tithe  payers  of  the  amount  of 
tithes  diarged  against  each  of  them,  im- 
teedlately  after  iJie  view,  which  always 
takes  place  before  harvest,  keep  it  a  pro- 
found secret  till  the  settlement,  which  ge- 
nerally takes  plabe  after  new.year*s  day, 
and  then  the  parsons,  instead  of  charging 
their  parishionera  the  actual  prices  which 
the  new  crops  bore  in  the  next  market  at 
the  time  of  severance  fas  bound  by  law), 
charge  them  the  hignest  prices  which 
either  new  or  old  had  brought  in  any 
iparket  of  the  county,  from  the  day  of  the 
iieW  tiH  the  day  of  t^e  ^ettleqsent,  con- 
trary to  every  rule  or  tithing,  and  every 
^Hnciple  of  justice,  and,  khtt  the  settle- 
wentyprbcnre  thenir  fo  pass  their  promis- 
stofjr  n«tes  fnr  the  sdms  so  illegally  and 
■ujoiUy  chasrged.  *     ' 

^Tbat-^thoii^,  in  point  of  law,  each 
and  every  rdltivafeor  in  a  parish  has  a 
right,  from  time  immemorial,  to  set  out 
tro  tenth  of  his  brops  in  kind,  yet,  in  point 
6f  fact,  not  one  mrgyman  in  a  hundred 
allows  Us  parishioners  the  general  exer- 
dse  of  that  ancient  and  undoubted  right. 
On  the  contrary,  should  even  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  in  a  parish,  containing  nve- 
hondrra  or  a  thousand  tithe-pavers,  at- 
tempt to  pay  him  in  kind,  the  titne  owner 
refuses  to  receii^e  the  tenths  under  some 
captious  and  frivolous  pretext,  and  when 
they  have  rotted  in  the  fields,  commences 
a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  th^  amount  in 
the  Bishop*s  court;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  pretext  so  alleged  for  refusing  the 
tithes,  it  almoist  invanably  happens,  that 
the  clergyman  who  presides  in'that  bourt 
in  all  sudi  cases,  decrees  in  favoiw  of  his 
brother  clergyman  who  brings  the  action, 
by  which'  means  the  impoverished  lan(i> 
holder  is  obliged  to  pay  the  same  tithes 
t^ice  Qver--^nce  in  kmd,  an4  again  ih 
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mo«^.  An4these fiicta 
are  ready  to  prove  by  eviJence'at  the  bar 
of  ^our  honourable  House;  or  (whidbi 
they  would  prefer)  on  oath  before  com- 
missioners ;  or  in  any  other  manner  which 
your  honourable  House  may  think  proper 
to  appoint.  Your  petitioners  respectfully 
submit  to  your  honourable  House«  tlM 
when  the  cultivators  pf  the  soil  are  thus 
deprived  of  that  right  which  constitates ' 
their  protection  against  tithe  extortion', 
there  remains  no  restraint,  saveanegara 
to  prudence,  to  prevent  the  tiihe  owners^ 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  from  plundering  the 
landholders  at  pleasure: 

**  That  the  consistorial  courts,  instead 
of  remedying  any  of  the  abuses  alN>f« 
stated,  are  themselves  the  ffreat  source  of 
tithe  grievances.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
remmd  your  honourable  House,  that  in 
those  courts  the  vicar^general,  or  his  sur- 
rogate, a  clergyman  chosen,  not  by  the 
Crown,  but  by  the  bishop,  is,  in  tithe 
causes,  at  once  judge  and  jury.  How  far 
such  a  person  is  likely  to  possess  the  pe^ 
cessary  qualifications  to  fill  properly  the 
important  office  he  undertaices,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  He  is  to  decide  on  leffd 
difficulties  without  having  made  lawnb 
proper  study,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a 
contpetent  judge.  He  is  to  determine 
tithe  causes  in  the  very  diocese  where  he 
is  himself  gisnerally  a  tithe  owner,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  disinterested  judges 
In  fact,  so  gross  is  the  mal-administratioii 
of  Irish  justice  in  those  tithe  causes,  that 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  hold  the  couift 
Christian  in  as  much  deteststion  as  the 
scarcely  less  wretched  people  of  Spain 
hold  the  Holy  Inquisition.  These  tithe 
courts  are,  in  foct,  the  great  cause  pf  tithe 
disturbances ;  and  your  petitioners  submit 
to  your  honourable  House  whether  some 
excuse  is  not  to  be  allowed  for  a  higk 
spirited  population,  long  remarked  for 
their  ardent  love  of  equal  and  impartial 
justice,  whether  it  be  for  or  against  them- 
selves ;  if,  instead  of  thus  eternally  sub- 
mitting their  ^nred^essed  wrongs  to  an 
appealto  law,  they  have  sometimes  sought 
to  vindicate  their  violated  rights  by  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

**  That  this  bad  svstem  is  rendered  still 
worse  by  rarely  allowing  any  eppeal  in 
practice  Co  a  superior  tdbtuial.  it  Is  true 
there  exists  an  appeal  in  theory,  but  is  ia 
such  an  one  as  is  a  mere  mockery  of  ^k 
tioe,  an  >ippeal,  the  costs  of  which  are  so 
enormottuy  disproportioned  le  the  sons 
m  dbput^  (hat  np  poor  aMn.ceuid^  uA 
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WQ  lidi  HUM  wpci)4«  fincnuuCer  the  ex- 
pentC4  more  aipaciiUy  as  it  in  only  an  ap* 
I^JtofDoae  iriab  AcdLemaiical  Aribuoal 
ioanoiilieo  YourluHUMirabLe  Housa  oaajr 
ffxm  3ome  faint  uLea  of  ibe  adsuaistration 
o#  ji]3tiee  in  tube  causes  firono  this  aiag4a 
coDSiilecaUoo^  thai  -the  dacisioo  is  ia  all 
cases  left  virtually  vltbout  appeal,  to  the 
bcieast  of  a  sole  judge,  at  once  ioterefted 
and  inconyetent,  prho  knows  no  control 
bot  his  conscieace,  no  law  bat  his  will : 

<<  That  any  cmaposition  for  tithes,  how- 
aver  equkdbly  intended,  if  fbiwded  ea 
tba  system  of  .extortion  above  described, 
cannot  but  be  unfair  and  oppressive.  But 
the  tithie  composition  act  of  last  session 
is  objectionable  In  the  highest  degree,  be* 
cause  it  is  at  ;»ace  unjust  to  ^ha  people 
and  injurious  to  fhe  govermnent.  It  is 
ifnjust  to  the  people  for  a  double  reason, 
iirat,  beoause  tlie  annual  incooies  of  tfte 
clergy  at  the  conmencement  of  the  term 
of  composition,  are  fixed  at  the  amount 
of  the  respective  averages  of  their  annual 
receipts  for  the  seven  years,  from  1815  U 
1881,  a  period  during  which  those  reve- 
vend  personages  rediu:ed  not  tl^e  rates  of 
their  tithes,  even  so  much  as  pne  per  cent, 
although  a  reduction  of  ^00  per  cent  had 
in  that  interval  taken  place  m  the  prices 
of  tithable  produce.  And  next,  because 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  Dublin 
iparfcet  (which  is  to  regulate  the  future 
triennial  ingrease  or  diminution  of  clerical 
income)  is  directed  to  be  struck  for  these 
seven  years,  when  tlie  prices  of  grain  had 
sunk  neadv  ta  the  lowest,  though  the 
^tes  of  tithes  still  continued  fully  to  the 
highest;  instead  of  the  act  direct iag  the 
average  income  and  averaj^  price  to  be 
fixed,  as  in  justice  at\d  equity  thev  ought, 
when  tithe  and  grain  were  both  at  the 
htgheajt  or  both  at  the  Lowest.  By  thit 
most  inequitable  provision,  the  aven^ 
price  of  wheat  afiixed  to  every  composl^* 
tioo,  is  not  much  more  than  SOs.  a  barseU 
4  price  which  leaves  every  probability  of 
a  Hse  in  iavour  of  the  cle^ymah,  and 
scarcdy  auy  possi\>iHty  of  a  raU  in  favow^ 
of  the  fturmer.  Whereas  it  shouki,  acn 
cording  to  the  above  eqyitable  rule,  be 
aonsidarably  more  than  60«.  a  barrel^  a 
price  which  would  ensure,  even  at  the  en^ 
aC  ^  first  three  years,  a  reduction  of 
litheato  their  just  and  proper  level.  6u|. 
ikalatetitlM  oompositioQ  act  is  net  less 
ip|4frious  to  the  giDvernment  thap  unjust 
lia  the  people.  In  &c%i  fisw  htwacaabe 
fisund^  even  on  the  kish  Statute-book,  so> 
wftddculated  la  wito  att  <4assea  of  the 


Umdad  iaterest  in  one  general  confederal 
against  the  establislied  government  mi 
church  and  atate.  In  the  first  place,  tbe 
giieat  proprietors  must  feel  hi^ly  indig« 
nant  that  the  parson  should  be  allowed  to 
make  their  rent  a  security  for  bis  titbe, 
and  to  claim,  for  his  demand  of  a  single 
year's  standing,  a  precedence  ever  il»ehr 
#noet  ancient  ^mily  seulements.  In  th^ 
next  place,  the  extensive  farmers  nuist 
£eei  extreBMly  incensed  to  be  eompelled, 
by  the  enormous  increase  of  their  tithes^ 
to  break  down  their  larse  farms  into  saMU 
holdings,  and  instead  of  eeatinoingto  oc- 
cupy their  lands  themselves  at  a  moderate 
profit,  to  be  obliged  to  let  them  to  hordes 
of  miserable  tenants,  in  aH  probabilitv  at 
a  ruinous  future  loss,  in  order  to  avoid,  fin 
the  first  insunce,  the  certainty  of  a  serious 
ilddition  to  their  present  ecclesiastical 
burthens.  And  lastly,  the  small  tenants 
must  become  even  more  disafiected  than 
they  are  at  present,  because  this  wide  ex- 
tended, and  unexpected  subdivision  of 
lands  will  greatly  and  suddenly  increase 
the  population,  and  of  course  the  poverty, 
of  tnis  egregiou^ly  mbgoverned  country. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  your  peti- 
tioners apprehend  will  be,  that  the  whole 
confedersted  people  of  Ireland  will  make» 
at  no  distant  day,  as  universal  an  effi>vt 
for  the  relief  of  their  agriculture,  as  they 
made  at  the  time  of  the  volunteers  fbr  tlie 
relief  of  their  trade : 

^<  That  the  church  lands  of  Ireland  hi 
theliands  of  ecclesiastical  corporailoni^ 
sole  and  aggregate,  amount  to  nearly  one 
million  and  a  half  of  English  aopes.  These 
lands,  which  were  originally  some  ef  the 
best,  are  new,  by  a  long  ooqvse  of  mie« 
management,  some  of  Uie  worst  in  the 
kingdom,  the  occupying  tenants  being 
called  en  generally  every  three  year»|  t^ 

Eay  aH.  the  little  capital  ihey  om  aceumts- 
ite  far  rec^ewal  iaea^  instead  of  being 
allowed  lo  expend  ft  to  their  own  benefit, 
and  that  of  the  community,  on  the  kshm 
pro^pemenl  tf  iheir  respective  fanus.  Of 
these  territorial  domains  of  the  ehureh, 
tbv  the  greater  part  are  bishops  laads^ 
Tliese  laMS  the  bishops  lease  to*  their  te- 
nants, not  aa  they  ouffht  to  do,  withr 
out  renewal  fines,  at  the  full  and  improved 
val«ie>  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  but  at 
a  gr^ss  undervalue  on  large  renewal  flne< 
to  the  publio  injury  of  the  chuvoh^  and 
the  private  gitia  of  their  own  families.  Of 
these  renewal  fines^  eacl^primatereeeives^ 
oa  BMk.  aveasge^  about,  5200,000/^  each ;  of 
thetbraeetbepar€bbisfaops,aboutKX>»OOOft> 
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and  each  of  the  eighteen  bishops  about 
50,000/.  If  your  honourable  House  cal- 
culate how  much  each  succession  of  pre- 
lates must  at  that  rate  cost  this  impove- 
rished  kingdom  for  renewal  fines,  and  if 
you  add  to  this  the  immense  annual  reve- 
nues of  the  twenty-two  prelacies,  the  en- 
ormous sums  drained  from  the  b^pgared 
people  every  year  in  the  shape  of  tithes, 
the  large  parliamentary  grants  levied  on 
the  community  at  large  for  building 
churches,  and  other  purposes,  which  the 
clergy  themselves  should,  in  honesty,  and 
justice,  and  decency,  pay  for  from  their 
first-fruits;  and  the  considerable,  sums 
wrung  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  pea- 
santry for  parochial  church  rates,  you  maj 
easily  comprehend  how  the  church  in  this 
country  makes  bankrupt  the  state,  and 
"Why  the  exactions  of  the  Protestant  der^ 
destroy  amongst  us  the  Protestant  rdi- 
gion. 

**  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  represent  to  your  honourable 
House,  that  if  the  territorial  revenues  of 
the  Irish  hierarchy,  instead  of  being  im- 
properlv  diverted  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  families  of  particular  churchmen^  were 
honestly  managed  for  the  general  emolu- 
ment of  the  church ;  and  if  the  Irish  epis- 
copacy, instead  of  beine  kept  up  to  an 
establishment  sufficient  for  a  population 
of  ten  millions  of  Protestants,  were  re- 
duced to  the  number  necessary  for  half  a 
million  members  of  the  established  reli- 

S'on,  the  ample  rents  of  these  extensive 
lurch  lands  would  form  not  only  a  suffi- 
cient fund,  but  a  fund  .much  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  reduced  number 
of  six  or  seven  prelates,  and  the  full  num* 
ber  of  1,275  beneficed  clergymen  in  a  pro- 
pet  and  becoming  style  of  christian  com- 
petence* Were  this  desirable  and  neces- 
sary arrangeknent  adopted,  our  oppressed 
and  beggared  peasantry  might  then  be 
relieved  entirely  from  the  intolerable 
grievance  of  tithes ;  a  grievance,  if  not 
uie  sole,  at  least  the  principal  cause,  of 
all  that  distress,  disturbance,  disaffisction, 
and  insurrectionary  horror,  which  now 
renders  Ireland  a  source  of  constant  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  of  incessant  terror  to 
England. 

«<Your  petitioners  therefore  implore 
your  honourable  House  in  the  first  phice 
to  repeal  the  tithe  composition  act  of  last 
session;  an  act  which,  professing  to 
lighten  the  heavy  ecclesiastical  yoke  un- 
der which  the  people  of  Ireland^ groan, 
doubles  iu  weignt^  and  rivets  it  on  their 
necks  fdr  ever. 
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*<In  the  next  place,  your  petitionera 
supplicate  your  honourable  House,  that 
the  abuses  of  the  tithe  sjrstem  be  promptly 
and  efiectuaUy  reformed;  that  the  two 
tithe  valuators  be  appointed  indtfierently, 
one  by  the  parson,  and  Ibe  other  by  the 
parish;  that,  as  soon  as  the  proctors  shall 
have  valued  any  person's  tithes,  they  be 
obliged  to  give  him  a  field  ticket  copied 
from  their  field  book,  specifying  die  num- 
ber of  acres  of  tithable  produce,  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  or  other  measures  in  com* 
mon  use,  of  such  produce  valued  to  the 
acre;  the  prices  charged  both  by  the 
acre  and  bv  the  barrel,  and  the  total 
amount. of  the  year's  lithe;  Uiat^  in  all 
cases  where  tithes  shall  be  set  out  in  kind 
by  the  one  party,  and  refused  by  the  other, 
the  tithe  owner  be  obliged  at  the  time  to 
state  in  writing  the  reason  of  his  refusal, 
and  the  tithe  payer  be  authorised,  in  cases 
where  the  tithes  so  set  out  and  re- 
fused shall  not  exceed  the.  yearly  value  of 
10/.»  to  bring  his  action  of  trespass  and 
damage  in  the  Civil  Bill  court,  at  the 
same  moderate  costs  as  in  other  cases  of 
Civil  Bill  process,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled, as  at  present,  to  resort  for  redress 
to  the  superior  courts  of  justice  at  costs 
so  enormous  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  justice  to  the  Irish  peasant ; 
that  it  be  lawful  for  the  Civil  Bill  court, 
in  all  tithe  cases  that  come  before  it, 
whether  brought  on  promissory  notes,  or 
on  monitions,  to  liear  evidence  as  to  the. 
value  of  the  tithes  sued  for,  before  it  de- 
crees for  the  amount,  any  statute  to  the 
contrary  now  in  force  notwithstanding; 
and  that  in  all  cases  for  subtraction  of. 
tithe,  where  the  yearly  value  of  the  tithes 
exceeds  not  5/.,  the  jurisdiction  be  trans- 
ferred from  .the  Coosistorial  court  to  the 
Civil  Bill  courtft  with  the  same  right  of 
appeal,  and  in  the  same  cheap  terms  as  in 
other  civil  bill  cases;  or  at  least,  if  a  cle- 
ric^ tithe  owner  is  to  be  sufiered,  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  principles  of  iustioe, 
to  continue  to  try  tithe  cases,  that  the 
tithe  payer  be  allowed  a  cheap  ap« 
peal  from  him  to  the  judge  of  assize,  or 
some  other  lay  judge,  not  chosen  by  the 
church,  nor  personally  interested  in^  tithe 
property. 

"  And  lastly,  your  petitioners  conjure 
your  honourable  House,  that  after  the 
demise  of  the  present  incumbents,  whose 
life  properties  in  their  benefices  your  pe- 
titioners religiously  regard  as  sacred  and 
inviolable^  tl^  successors  be, paid  entirely  . 
from  the  ample  revenues  of  the  cbur^ 
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domaiost  and  the  people  be  that  relieved 
gradatUy  and  comi^etely  from  the  op- 
prestiTO  and  mtolerable  burthen  of  tithes ; 
a  relirf  which  Eopland  is  alike  boand  to 
grant  to  Ireland  m  gratitude  and  in  pru- 
denoe— in  gratitude,  because  during  the 
late  war,  when  Europe  and  America  were 
both  leagued  against  her,  Ireland  supplied 
her  with  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
money,  with  abundance  of  soldiers  for  her 
armies,  of  sailors  for  her  fleets,  and  of 
provisions  for  her  population,  at  a  time 
when  she  could  not  possibly  have  any 
supply  frtfm  any  other  "^  quarter,  and  by 
those  ample  and  well-timed  succours  en« 
abled  her,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  to  triumph  over  the  formidable 
power  and  mortal  hostility  of  France :— > 
in  prudence,  because  Ireland,  which  now 
contains  only  between  seven  and  eight 
millions  of  people,  will,  in  the  course  of 
80  years  more,  probably  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  between  ten  and  twelve  millions; 
a  population  equall;^  hardy  and  intrepid, 
so  inured  to  privation,  that  they  would 
enjoy  the  coarsest  ration  as  a  rare  luxury, 
and  so  prone  to  war,  that  they  actually 
delight  in  fighting  as  an  exhilaratin^amuse- 
ment.  During  all  that  period,  tithe  ex- 
tortions and  tithe  disturbances  must  both 
continue  to  advance  with  rapid  and  equal 
pace.  New  White  Boy  acts,  new  Kiot 
acts,  and  new  Insurrection  acts  must  be 
passed,  and  barbarous  outrages  be  punish- 
ed by  still  more  barbarous,  but  under  the 
present  sj^stem,  nedessary  laws*  Such 
an  expensive  military  establishment  must 
be  maintained  to  keep  in  subjection  that 
Bumerous  and  discontented  population, 
as  will  render  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try a  burthen  instead  of  a  benefit.  And 
your  petitioners  greatly  fear,  that  if  die 
crying  grievance  of  tithes  be  not  i^olished 
before  the  people  shall  have  increased  in 
knowledge  and  in  strength,  Ireland  can 
scarcely,  bv  all  the  power  of  government, 
be  retained  as  a  part  of  the  empire,  even 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  in  time  of  war, 
she  will  without  risk,  and  almost  without 
effort,  separate  herself  from  England  for 
ever.'* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Tabad-Mili.— PaTiTioK  or  Sir  J. 

C.    HlPPISLKY   &C.    AOAINST   THB    USB 

or.]  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  rose  to  present  a 
petition  from  two  very  respectable  magis* 
trates»  sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  who  dicharged 
the  dutiesof  a  justice  of'^the  peace  in  the 
county  of  Somerset;  and  Mr.  Briscoe, 


who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Surry ;  against  the  punishment 
of  the  Tread*mill.  As  the  petition  was  of 
great  length,  and  embraced  every  topic 
connected  with  the  subject,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  its  contents. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would 
permit  it  to  be  printed.  It  would  then 
be  placed  in  the  bands  of  members,  who, 
in  common  with  the  public  at  large, 
would  duly  appreciate  the  statemenu  and' 
reasonings  wnich  it  contained.  The  pe- 
tition was  against  the  labour  of  the  tread- 
wheel— a  machine  which  was  in  pretty 
general  use  throughout  this  country,  as  a 
punishment  for  crimes.  That  punishment 
had  been,  in  some  instances,  resorted  to 
before  the  trial  of  prisoners;  but  he 
believed  there  was  a  clause  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  which  would  prevent  it 
in  future*  He  had  taken  some  pains  to 
read  several  pamphlets  which  had  been 
written  on  this  subject  b^  an  hon.  baronet. 
He  had  in  his  mode  of  handiinff  it  dis- 
played  his  usud  ability ;  and  the  racts  and 
arguments  adduced  by  the  hon.  baronet 
had,  in  some  degree,  staggered  those 
opinions  which  he  (sir  T.  L.)  formerly 
entertained  with  respect  to  this  mode  of 
punishment.  He  would  press  on  the 
attention  of  the  committee  on  Prison 
^Discipline,  who  had  not  yet  finished  their 
labours,  the  propriety  of  taking  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  various 
allegations  on  this  subject.  Every  man 
must  concede  to  the  petitioners,  that  such 
a  mode  of  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 
constitutionaMealousy  of  our  forefathers. 
The  common  law  was  unacquainted  with 
it,  .Besides, it  tended  to  impart  to  the 
lower  maffistraey  a  power  which  even  the 
judges  did  not  possess. 

Mr.  Denitan  said,  the  labour  of  the 
tread-wheel  had  been  received  with  ap- 
probation in  four  or  five-and-twenty 
different  counties.  If  it  were  not  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  the  magistrates, 
certain  he  was,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  were  fitvourable  to  it;  and,  so  far 
as  it  had  gone,  he  believed  it  was  the 
best  mode  of  punishment  that  could  be 
adopted.  It  kept  the  prisoner  to  hard 
labour,  as  the  law  authorised  and  directed, 
without  breakmg  his  spirit,  or  injuring  his 
health.  One  of  the  petitioners,  Mr. 
Briscoe,  had  certainly  come  before  the 
magistrates  at  the  last  quarter  sessions 
for  Surry,  and  laid  before  them'certsin 
cbargesi  wbich|  in  his  opmion,  and  that 
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of  the  bench,  he  could  not  iobsttiltiaite. 
There  were  no  gaola  m  the  kihgdotn 
wfiere  gireatelr  attention  watt  pAd  to  tti^ 
prisoners,  collectively  and  indfvidutdiy, 
tiian  in  those  of  Surry.  The  surg^oh'  ei-* 
amined  the  prisoners  twice  a  Week ;  iliid* 
he  had  the  discretionary  powei*,  if  thb 
health  of  a  prisoner  were  declining,  to 
exempt  him  fh>m  wo^k  altogl^ther.  He' 
wat  likewise  authorised  to  order   such 

ertmsions  as  the  state  of  a'  prik6ner*s' 
ealth  might  requh-e.  H)e  was  confident 
that  when  the  subject  should 'be  iUduired' 
itato,  it  would  be  found  that  noteasorilible 
argument  could'  be  utrged  against  this' 

Eunishment,  and  that  no  galls'  wen? 
ettl^r  regulated*  than  those  in  filiich  it' 
wds'  oited.  On  one  point,  howev^,  his 
ophion  differed 'flrotn  that  of  other  magis- 
trates. He  did  not  think  that  women 
should  b6  employed  at' the  whe^J 

Mr.  Hobhous&uMf  the  great  object  of 
the  House  shofnld  be,  to  preieht'an  abuse 
of  the  dilcretiomuy  pow^r  wtrlcfi  the 
existing  act  placed  in  the  hand  of  magis- 
trates. Now,  they  must  be  aH^ware  that 
that  power  had  been  very  much  abused  lA 
otfe  or  two  instances.  He  wodd  not 
eht^  into  the  mierits  of  the  case  alluded' 
toby  his  hon.  friend,  but  he  could  not 
befp  thinkinff,  that  magistrates;  when 
intrusted  with  so  arbitrary 'a  power,  ought 
to  keep  a  very  strict  guard  oter  tneii^ 
conduct.  It  was  always  ah  object  itt' 
punishment  to  aroid  degradfog  the  cul* 
prit  in  iris  own  eyes  anfd  those  of  otbers 
as  far  as  possible ;  but  certaiiily,  no  oiati 
could  ever  look  upon  htmself  as  a'min 
was  entitled  to  do,  after  being  uadetorott 
round  like  a  dog'  in  a  wheel,  f6r  the 
amusement  of  those  who  might  chooae  to 
stand  and  gaze  at  him.  The  tread-wheel 
might  be  a  very  fit  and  proper  punish* 
ment  to  be  inflicted  for  some  ofiences, 
wbidi  now  subjected  those  who  comtnftted 
them  to  transportation  or  to  death ;  but, 
as  applied  at  present,  it  seemi^  td  him, 
to  be  in  the  last  degi^'mischievbus,  cruel, 
and  absurd.' 

The  petitbnwas  then  read,  as  follow*:-^ 

«  The  hunMe^Pelitioii  of  sir  John  Ooz 
Hippisley,  baronet,  an  acting  tnagti- 
trate*  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Smiuirset,  aftd  ofother'countiesi'in 
which  the  subject  of  |Nrison  discipUne 
haa  undergone  nmeh  >  inqiliry  aAd 
praetiod  investigation  by  tbe  resident 
loeal'magislfaoy;'  abo  of  John  L 
Bimom  &q^  an  acting.magiitiiite  of 
the  county  of  Surry, 


^  Sheweth,  ihiat  a  eoniideM>le  degree 
{of  ei^^ct^^oh  has  been  ekcfted  in  the 
piibUc^dlnd;  lihd  Which  tke  p^titfoners,  in 
aielt  dffitnhl  cbaracti^  cannbt  biit  regaM 
-  #itb  tbe  deej^est  interest,  iti'rHeii^nce  to 
Ae  pi^^ress  of  a  bill  il6#  in  your 
honourable  House,  hatitig^for  its' object 
an  ameridfttetit  of  the  geneiti  gaol  act  of 
the  4th'of  hil  preset  majesty,  diap.  64. 

«<Tnat  the  petitioners,  in  conimon  with 
ifiarijr  other  indiVidokls  with  whbm  they 
hk^  had  coirimutiteaiion,  etati^rtain  i 
sertouff apprehension  that  the  iritrbdhction; 
M  the  fibt  tinie  by  name,  of  a  nord 
mtfthod  and  machine  of  pudi&hment  into  our 
Stktot^book,  may  be  cbnsthied  inibaft 
ittt|ilfed  recognition^of^read^wheef  fad>our^ 
as  a'  legUized  employment  fb*r  dl  priso- 
nerli  #bo  arenot  tnesubjecuofnarticukr 
exenlptioA.  And  this  appriehenttTon  is* 
still  iMre  stirbngly  awakened,  li^apfkc- 
tttiEil  adbptioh  c^the  trekd- wheel  in  mai^r 
of  the  gaols'  ahd  prisons  of  ther  kcngdon^ 
as  appears  in*  the  official  coujfmunlcat idna^ 
addreiBs^  to  the!  faoo^  depaftbent^ofbW 
majesty's  ffbTemment : 

•^Thatuie  petitioner^  humbly  ebtre&f 
the  attention  and  dotosideratibili  of  your' 
horiourable  House  t6  the  extraordinary 
and  iniportant  circumstances^  Uiiat  ihii 
piinishmient  of  the  tread-whelel.  is  altd* 

guttler  unknown  to  tbe  comnioA  Uw  of  thef 
i^d,  and  is  neiVheir  named,  noritfiany  way^ 
designated  in  tfae'^Utute-bbok— the  only; 
aihihoritieiB  throughout  the  realm' tbat  can 
justify  the  *u^  of  any  spefnffc  punishment 
or  penal  infliction ;  and  that  benefit  neV^r' 
has,  ahd^  tiU  some  chaikge'take  place  inr 
the  law,  never  can  form  a  s^dflb  part  of 
any  s^ntenciepaisedby  the  judees  atany* 
assize  updti  a  crtmhial;  ylst^tfaat  thisf 
severe,  and  as  they  are  ready  to  substan*' 
tiate,  painful  and  dangerous  penalty,  baa* 
been  for  s^eral  years  past  Vei^  generally 
inflicted  on*  almost  every  class  and  de^' 
scription*  of*  o&nders  by  local  iustices  ^ 
the  peace,  ^o,  in  niimerous  ^hiitanceSr 
have  sat  iik  diebate  on  the  probf^ety  or' 
hliprbpriety  of  employing  tnU*  new' 
punishment;  in  some  instancfer'hive  de« 
cided  in  favour  of  it,  and  in  others  again^ 
it;  thus  assuming  to  themselves  a'  pOwier 
equally  unprecedented  and  alarming,  and 
one  which  places  magiiftaMi  oh  a  sup- 
pose level  wtt& '  parliament,  in  which 
alone  Is  ireifed  the  constftutiohal  right  of 
deciding  ahd  establishifag  the  la#'  of  the^ 
reahn,  atid  eleVateKthi^m  aboVethejudj^^^a' 
of  the  land,  whb«e  inttfidrs^in  offlfer 
a^He^bly  to  the  prindplea  and  provisidur 
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or  tile  eMMliitian^  tiley  haveafirayB  been 
esteemed. 

«*  Tlmt  the  petiticmers,  as  tnagi^rtrates 
and  members  of  Bocrety,  regard  it  further 
to  be  tfaeif  bounden  doty,  in  the  piresent 
eMMy  to  tay  before  your  honourable 
Houle  i»ome  of  the  practical  and  weighty 
gmmidi  of  objeetion  which  BXfst  against 
mis  noTel  punishment,  introdoced  by 
nimny  of  his  tnajesty's  justices  of  the 
peaoe,  and  which,  in  the  ophiion  of  the 

Ctittoners,  seem  to  call  ibr  an  immediate 
lerteiiBiMBe  of  the  legblature.  In  the 
IhM  ^lnce»  iher  cannot  but  snbmit  to 
your  nonounMe  House,  that  the  tread- 
l^ec^  aa  a  mechmfcal  engine,  Is  an 
tmsflffb,  and  even  on  this  account,  in  uA* 
ooosthtttlonal  mode  of  punishment ;  from 
the  comfrficatton  of  its  construction,  die 
frequent  ^regularity  of  its  rerolations, 
the  extent  sod  fermation  of  its  iliafls, 
eanecially  as  applied  in  the  most  consider- 
able prisoBS  m  the  kingdom,  and  the 
enormous  weight  which  it  of^en  has  to 
^  snitain,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
actually  broken,  and  that  repeatedly  in 
Awt  periods  of  titne,  in  Yarious  houses 
ofctfitectiou:  in  some  Instances  (where 
ptecantion  is  assigned  to  have  been  ex- 
mresdy  taken)  without  accident,  as  stated 
by  ft  tkithig  magistrate  of  8hepton-Mal- 
let,  in  the  last  official  returns  to  the  office 
eC  the  home  department;  in  others, 
•tcasioning  sevel'e  sprains  and  bruises  to 
those  prii^ners  who  had  been  thereby 
thrown  off  the  whe^s,  andprecfpitated  to 
a  deoth  of  some  feet,  as  at  Coldbath-fields, 
#hhm  fact,  though  not  appearing  upon 
fhe  fiwe  of  the  returnSy  the  petitioners 
ate  prepared  to  terifV.  In  one  instance, 
the  machinery  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
fractured  limb,  and  in  others  of  immedi- 
ate loss  of  Kfe,  to  such  of  the  workers  as 
hai^e  not  been  aware  of  its  dangers,  or 
not  aufficiently  on  their  guard  against 
them.  The  former  instance  occurred  at 
North  Ailerton^  in  the  case  of  an  untried 
prisoner,  whose  arm  was  shattered  so  as 
to  render  amputation  necessary ;  and  the 
latter  eases  at  Leicester,  where  two  men 
were  killed  while  engaged  at  the  wheel, 
and  at  Swaffbam,  where  another  prisoner 
was  instantaneously  crushed  to  death. 
And  the  petitioners  beg  also  to  obserre, 
that  ftom  tite  evidenee  of  eogineeirs  of  the 
highest  tepotatlon,  there  appears  to  be 
no  possible  mode  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
Mcmrity  agatnst  many  of  these  casualties, 
fVom  the  insuperable  frangibility  of  the 
iron,  whether  cast  or  malleabte.  that 
VOL.  M. 


enters  so  largely  into  the  construction  of 
the  tread-wheels,  whence  such  calamities 
must  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  disci- 
pline, and  consequently  as  likely  to  recur 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  enforced. 

**  The  petitioners  submit  next,  that  this 
instrument  of  punishment  is  further  ob- 
jectionable from  its  injurious  effects  on  the 
health  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to  it. 
They  are  able  to  prove  on  oath  before 
your  honourable  House,  from  a  large 
mass  of  evidence  from  medical  practition- 
ers of  name  and  reputation,  from  prison 
attendsnts,  and  very  extensively  from 
those  who  have  suffered  as  prisoners  from 
its  infliction,  but  who  are  now  at  liberty, 
that  It  can  rarely  be  employed  at  the 
usual  rate  of  exertion  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
causing  some  or  all  of  the  attendant 
symptoms  of  a  prejudicial  excitement  and 
dangerous  exhaustion  of  the  animal 
powers,  and  particularly  so  yiolent  and 
mDii>id  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  as  to 
quicken  its  beat  to  nearly  double  its 
natural  range,  raising  it  from  the  ordinary 
mte  of  fW)m  sixty  to  seventy  strokes  in  a 
minute,  to  an  average  of  one  htmdred  and 
twenty-three  in  the  male,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  in  the  female  prisoner^,  as 
has  been  proved  by  different   medical 

gractitioners  of  high  respectability,  and  is 
bnfirmed  by  a  minute  entered  on  the 
prison  journal  bt  Brixton,  by  those  repne- 
sented  to  be  magistrates  favourable  to. 
this  species  of  labour,  and  who  therelni 
refer  to  an  experiment  made  on  their  own 
persons;  that,  together  with  sobanefVil  an 
excitement  it  causes  pains  and  aches  in 
difllbrent  parts  and  organs  of  the  body, 
according  to  the  peculiarity  ofdifereUt 
constitutions,  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  labour  is  inflicted ;  that  women, 
who,  from  the  comparative  weakness  of 
their  sex,  suffer  with  additional  severity, 
have  in  many  Instances  dropped  off  from  ' 
the  wheel  m  a  swoon,  have  had  their 
natural  indispositions  profusely  and  pain- 
fully aggravated,  sometimes  forced  proma* 
lurely,  mid  at  others  suddenly  and  totally 
obstructed;  that  when  In  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  which,  in  its  earliest  and  most 
dangerous  stages,  is  not  unfrequently 
undetected,  they  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  abortion,  of  which  an  instance  occurs 
In  the  official  report  from  the  prison  in 
Coldbath-fields ;  and  that,  as  nurses,  they 
cannot,  without  manifest  injury  and  suf- 
fering to  thehr  infants,  as  well  as  to 
thenmves,  perform  the  office  of  suckling 
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on  descending  from  the  tread-wheel, 
though  they  are  geneirally  called  upon  to 
do  BO  by  the  cries  of  theiir  children, 
exposed  in  the  whcel-galleries  to  the  cold, 
waa  conflded,  while  their  mothers  are 
performing  their  turn  upon  it,  to  the  care 
of  strangers ;  on  all  which  accounts  female 
prisoners  have  in  many  houses  of  correc- 
tion been  humanely  allowed  a  general 
exernption  from  the  tread-wheel. 

**  Tlie  petitioners  beg  leave  also  to  sub- 
mit, that  a  familiarity  with  this  labour, 
instead  of  rendering  it  lighter  and  less 
nischfevous,  augments  its  injurious  con- 
sequences to  the  health  and  strength  in 
almost  everj'  instance,  as  well  in  men  as  in 
women  :  such  effects  increasing  with  the 
increasing  debility  of  the  frame.  That  the 
petitionersare  aware  that  a  different  account 
of  tliis  penal  infliction  has  been  given  in  most 
of  the  officio!  communications  addressed 
by  order  to  the  home  department  of  his 
majesty'sgovemment  ;butthey  humbly  beg 
leave  to  represent  that  they  are  unistble  to 
place  the  confidence  they  could  wish  in 
these  communications,  not  only  from  the 
wide  discrepancy  of  their  own  experience^ 
but  from  the  partial  and  irregular  nature  of 
the  reports  themselves,  which  contain  no  ac- 
count of  the  average  proportion  of  labour, 
of  the  intervals  of  its  cessation,  of  the  rate 
of  revolution  of  the  wheels,  of  their  dimen- 
sions or  space  between  the  treadles  o* 
steps,  though  all  these  circumstances  ma- 
terially influence  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  task-woirk;  and  which  are  likewise 
returned  from  several  places,  as  Pembroke 
and  Haverfordwest,  with  the  signature  of 
a  single  magistrate,  without  any  statement 
on  the  part  of  a  surgeon,  or  notice  of  con- 
•ttltation  with  him  on  Uie  subject,  although 
such  consultation  is  expressly  directed  in 
the  official  letter  addressed  by  the  secre- 
taiy  of  state  to  the  visiting  magistrates  of 
the  several  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  ;. 
while  only  twenty-one  returns  are  printed, 
as  laid  l>efore  your  honourable  House : 
though  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  at  least 
in  fifky-three  prisons,  there  are  tread-wheels 
erected,  or  actually  in   oneration.  at  the 
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both  in  time  and  degree,  to  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, as  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  unemployed  ;  while  it  ia  elsewhere 
described,  even  when  maintained  at  its 
highest  scale,  as  of  so  harmless  and  plea- 
sant a  nature,  that  untried  prisoners  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  upon  the  work, 
have  volimteered  to  do  so,  or  would  be 
glad  to  be  so  employed  if  allowed.  In 
addition  to  which,  it  Is  contended,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  employment  repug- 
nant to  common  delicacy.  All  which 
assertions,  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to 
observe,  are  incompatible  with  Uiat  neces- 
sity of  a  greatly  increased  diet  of  meat 
and  beer,  which,  though  accompanied  witli 
an  enormous  augmentation  of  expense,  is 
now  found  indispensable  in  every  establish- 
ment where  the  tread-wheel  is  in  use,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhausting  nature  of 
the  labour  as  before  stated. 

"  The  petitioners  beg  further  to  submit, 
that  the  only  medical  committee  (as  they 
understand )  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sulted by  the  home  department  of  his 
majesty's  governncient,  has  been  limited  in 
its  inquiry  to  the  effects  of  working  female 
prisoners  on  the  wheel ;  and  that  the  re- 
port of  such  committee,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  petitioners,  recommends  what  is  equi* 
valent  to  a  virtual  renunciatioa  of  the  pu- 
nishment, by  restrictinff  its  application, 
even  for  the  young  and  robust,  to  two 
hours  and  a  half  of  actual  labour  daily» 
and  allowing  intervals  of  entire  rest  to  ul 
for  a  whole  week,  once  in  every,  month, 
(exemptions unknown  to,  and  unnecessary 
for  healthy  females  in  any^of  the  usual 
species  of  hard  labour  performed  by  their 
sex,  and  which  indisputably  decide  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  proposed  by  Mr* 
Secretary  Peel  to  the  committee — ^namel^, 
whether  the  effects  on  the  female  consti- 
tution are  greater  than  result  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  women  in  the  lower 
classes  of  society)  ;  while  the  same  com- 
mittee still  further  recommend  a  total 
prohibition  of  the  wheel  to  the  very  great 
numbers  who  are  in  any  respect  infirm, or. 
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^KcT ;  and  thtt,  to  subject  to  the  tread* 
wheel  correction^  as  is  done  it  present^ 
die  ftlbo,  the  misdemeananty  and  the  Tag. 
rant^-the  robust  and  the  weak— men  af. 
flicted  with  mptores,  and  women  with 
ihfonts  at  their  breast^  if  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  discriminate  subdivision  and 
moral  improvement,   which  the  general 

J  revisions  of  the  statute  now  before  your 
onoorable  House  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  are  principally  designed  to 
promote.  That  soldiers  who  havenasard- 
ed  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  whose  feelings  of  honour,  and  sense  of 
shame  it  seems  peculiarly  important  to 
cherish,  form  another  description  of  pri. 
doners'  frequently  consigned  to  the  tread- 
wheel,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  courts- 
martial  ;  and  that  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion at  Brixton,  some  of  this  class  of 
individuals  have  been  actually  fastened  to 
the  wheel  bv  chains  attached  to  the  arm, 
and  suspended  from  the  &ce-board  above 
Uie  wheel,  being  from  such  an  extraordi* 
nary  exercise  of  severity  exposed  to  the 
casualties  resulting  from  a  false  step,  or  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  disease,  or  exhaus- 
tion,  by  which  their  limbs,  and  even  their 
lives,  are  put  in  imminent  peril,  while  they 
are  deprived  of  every  possibility  of  extri- 
cating themselves. 

**  That  the  petitioners,  afler  extensive 
and  cautious  investigation,  have  reason  to 
fear  that  the  great  and  important  hope  at 
first  indulged,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
tread*wheel  would  materially  diminish  the 
aggregate  of  offenders,  has  completely 
failed  ;  and  that  while  it  is  fully  ascertained 
that  it  promotes  no  habit  of  industry  or 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  when  dis- 
charged from  gaol,  they  believe  it  both 
hardens  the  heart  ond  demoralizes  th6 
mhid,  at  the  same  time  that  it  injures  and 
enfeebles  the  body;  and  thus,  by  lessening 
the  means  and  oppottunities  of  amend- 
ment, by  preparing  the  prisoner  for  crimes 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  rendering  him 
indifferent  as  to  the  future,  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  fin  rather  than  empty  our  pri- 
•onS|  and  to  render  them  schools  of  grow- 
ing crime  and  desperation,  rather  than  of 
reformation  and  moral  discipline.  And  in 
proof  of  this,  the  petitioners  refer  to  the 
greater  number  of  recommitments,  that 
seemMdmost  uniformly  to  take  place  where 
the  tread-wheel  is  established,  compared 
with  tho$e  in  houses  of  correction  where 
It  Is  not  yet  introduced,  so  as  to  give  fear- 
ful and  abundant  evidence  of  the  resistance 
ofpoied  in  the  former  to  the  influence  of 


that  moral  and  religious  instruction  which 
is  so  wisely  and  wholesomely  attempted  to 
be  introduced  into  the  economy  of  our 
prison  establishments. 

**  The  petitioners  beg  leave  to  submit, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Howard, 
whose  considerations  and  recommendations 
of  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  were 
formerly  matter  of^  parliamentary  discus- 
sion and  approbation,  has  enumerated  no 
less  than  fifly-eight  modes  of  prison  em* 
ployment,  which  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  subservient  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  a  prison  population,  of  engen- 
defing  habits  of  industry,  and  consequent- 
ly of  promoting  the  means  by  which  pri- 
soners may  be  enabled  to  provide  for 
themselves  when  liberated,  and  thus  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  important  and  sa- 
lutary remarks  advanced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bay  ley  in  his  late  impressive  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  Durham  Assizes,  in 
which  he  says — *  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  employment  of  prisoners  ought 
to  be  as  far  as  possible  so  regulated,  that 
they  could  afterwards  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  it.'  Whilst  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  observed,  that  most  of  the  methods  of 
emplo3nment  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Howard, 
may  be  rendered  contributary  to  the  se- 
verest degree  of  hard  labour,  in  the  proper 
and  legitimate  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
will  be  foundsufficiently  to  weary  the  work- 
ers whhout  wasting  their  constitutional 
strength,  as  has  been  amply  established 
in  various  houses  of  correction,  which 
have  had  recourse  to  them  long  prior  to 
the  use  of  the  tread,  wheel,  and  particular- 
ly (as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Prison 
Di^icipline  Society)  in  those  of  Preston, 
Knutsford,  and  Maidstone,  while  the  com- 
mittee of  this  society  has,  with  great  truth 
and  candour,  remarked,  in  their  publica- 
tion *  On  the  Government  of  Gaols,'  that 
*  preference  should  be  given  to  those  trades 
which  require  hard  labour,  the  knowledge 
of  which  may  enable  the  prisoners  to  earn 
their  subsistence  on  their  discharge  from 
prison* — an  ebservation  which  is  followed 
by  an  enumeration  of  corresponding  em- 
ployments little  short  of  that  by  Mr. 
Howard. 

**  And  here  the  petitioners  hope  they 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  ^our  honour- 
able House,  that  both  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  laws  of  our  country  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  provided  that  no  infliction 
of  punishment  ought  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  body,  or  expose  it  to  ca- 
aualtiesi  beyond  the  strict  intent  and  bear- 
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ing  pS  a  prisoner's  senteoce,  fauomacbft 
(hat  10  the  statute  of  the  51st  of  H^ory 
111^9  intituled  <  Judicum  Pillorie/  it  is  ex* 
press]?  enacted*  that  the  penalty  should 
be  fuffiJled,  <  without  bodily  peril  of  man 
or  woman^ ;  while  another  statute  of  a 
date  Dot  long  subsequent^  provides  *  that 
the  pillory  should  be  of  convenient 
^reogth»  ^o  that  execution  may  be  done 
i^pon  the  offenders  without  penl  of  their 
bodies/ 

'*  While  the  petitioners  thus  presume 
tp  avow  their  own  humble  opinions  and 
conscientious  fears,  with  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  the  novel  discipline  herein 
objectjed  to,  they  cannot  observe  without 
deep  regret,  tfie  sjtreouous  efforts  which 
are  making  to  extend  its  introduction  into 
almost  every  considerable  state  of  Europe* 
Whatever,  indeed,  is  connected  with  the 
good  of  civil  society^  ought  not  to  be 
cpnfined  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
nation ;  but  before  experiments  upon  this 
important  subject  are    lavishly   recom- 
mended to  the  world,  it  seems  most  rea- 
sonable, that  incoatrovertible  proof  should 
bp  furnished,  that  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
nfunity  is  tjiereby  Ukely  to  be  promoted. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
tcead-wh^el,  with  all  the  fostering  support 
it  has  derived  from  the  well-intentioned 
society  that  first  brought  it  into  notice,. 
Iq/»tituted  in  our  metropolis  and  its  vicin- 
ity under  the,  auspices  Qf  many  of  the 
ts^9ii  distinguished  characters  in  the  king- 
dpm,  ba^  boea  bailed  with  ^  equal  ap- 
pirob^n  by  various  illustrious  foreigners 
eogaged  in  the  saose  laudable  pursuit, 
a^d  availing  themselves  oC  every  means 
of  inquiry  aSforded  by  the  institutions  of 
our  own  country*     Tbe  petitioners,  in 
pi;oof  hereof,  may  t^^  permitted  to  advert 
ta  the  interesting  veport  on  the  state  of 
prisons  in  Fraf)pe»  by  M.  le.  Marquis  de 
D^th^  Ma^bois,  as  the  organ  of  a  similar 
society,  constituted,  by  an  ordonnance  of 
the  king  of  France^  of  the  9th  of  April, 
1819,  a^d  composed  of  twenty  four  mem- 
bers, under  the  presidency  of  tjie  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  the  majority  of  which  are 
peers  of  France,  while  the  rest  are  appro* 
jiriately  distinguished  by  their  official  sta* 
tions  in  the    government.    Speaking  in 
this  report  of  the  applicatioa  of^the  tread^ 
wheel,  after  a  minute  examination  of  this 
machine,  by  a  deputation  from  the  society  i 
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^NUi  c»prei8^4  bimi^lfi^^  The.  {ptroducr. 
tion  of  a  new  khid  of  torture  iix  FrancQ 
appc^s  tQ  me  an  evil  of  grei^t^r  m^iiudi^ 
than,  eten  indisgi^lioe  itselft  wbich  de*. 
'mands  other  remedies.    Th^  tread-whecA 
is  a  real  torment.    This  is  evident  from 
the  description  giv^n  of  it ;  from  the  ac- 
iknowledged  falls  and  fractures  caused  by 
this  machinei  and,  lastly,  froiQ  the  dir^ad. 
whh  which  it.  inspires  the  prisoners^    H 
phy8ici4n$.  have  oeen  foqpd  capable,  qt 
asserting    that    this    horrible    exercise^ 
strengthens  a^d  preserves  health,  they 
have  mdiilged  in  9  <^nijel  meck^ry/    Tim 
difttioguislied   writer   of  these   remarks,, 
who  is  a  minister  of  statQ  and  first,  preafr** 
dent  of  tbe  *  Cour  des  Comptes,'  alio, 
dwells  with  particular  empliasis  on  thc^ 
mischief  of  such  punisha^^nts  as  stamp, 
lastins  disigraoe;  and  he  shows  thai  a, 
very  Targe  proportion  of  crimes  is  com* 
mitted  by  convicts  returned    from    tbi. 
galleys.    *  The  degraded  man,'  observes, 
the  noble  marqdis,  *  thinks  he  has  the. 
right  to  become  the  enemy  of  society,, 
because  it  disowns  him.'     The  appear** 
ance  of  such  a  report  at  such  a  crisis  aa 
the  present,  may  be  considered  as  oflkring, 
in    itself  an  excuse  for  introducing  it 
before  your  honourable  House;    and  to 
none  is  the  value  of  this  royal  establish- 
ment in  France  better  known,  or  more 
energetically  acknowledged  than  by  our 
own  corresponding  institution,  expressly- 
organized  as  it  is  for  the  promotion  oC 
similar  objects,  and  which  m  successive 
reports  of  its  own  has  pla<ced  at  the  head 
of  its  foreign  correspondence  the  pro- 
ceedings oAhis  very  society,  with  i  de* 
tailed  account  of  its  institution,  and  va^* 
rious  references  to  the  reports  it  has  pre* 
sented  to  the  Due  de    Rochelbucault, 
together  with  an   antecedent,  report  of 
the  Marquis  de  Barb^  Marbois. 

**  From  the  circumstances  already  ad- 
verted to  by  the  petitioners,  and  none  ate 
mentioned  but  what  they  consider  they 
have  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  pro- 
ving at  the  bar,  or  in  the  conunitiees  of 
your  honourable  House,  together  with 
other  weighty  reasons  which  press  upon 
their  minds,  they  are  themselves  convin- 
ced Qf  the  inefficiency  of  any  discipline^ 
founded  on  a  principle  of  unjuixed  ti^rroc 
and  degfadatioo.  Th^  dso  feet,  grea^ 
anxiety  i<v  respect  to  th^  ioteifiretaUQfii 
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is;  nm^Un^B^  and  «•  Go^hbnidyii.  tfaey 
bttmUy  prptesCr  ^rom  iu  lobereot  «vils» 
vtaohaoiodt  in(Bdic«lv«Ad  ipqral;  and  tbe 
viocer  8(v  M  th«  ewpe  iMUwueoi  ^  tarr«ir 
bMf  ffK  iOQMe  tioie  pam  Wen  introdi^aMl 
into  n  QOwiflerablQ  iRorkhouae  in.  th« 
cauolcjk  contmiogt  to-  iococponOMt  ag^ 
gcegatiouaf  eiglitefin  parlphiM  ;  andyolegi 

iDfuU*  majr^  be  adopiieo  in.  all  aueh  ciai^ah 
mahwiinlit  tinder  thQ  denoaMnatiop  of 
bacdlabouTi, 

**  And  yonr  pafcUioa(sr»  «ir  John.  Qom 
HippiiU^  kem  Icftve  ta  aheavve  f«r 
bimeU;  that  Ce  ha«  ipdiridaaily  uadam 
takan»  frcim  Ibe  obvioiii.  exigancy  of  tbe 
ocGasioo»  and  Ulaiida  also*  iadWiduaUy  ev- 
^gfidxo  Um  caunty  ia  wbich  ia  hia  psin^ 
ci^  rasidance*  foi;  tha  QompIatWH  byr 
pctfon  lahoiir  eKclqaiu«Jgr»^  of  one  oC  tM 
BUMit  oooaderaUe  Honeattof  aonpeciio^  ia 
the  kiqgdo9»  sjtuatad  In  tba  TJainity  o( 
cooaidasable  mannfacturiog  tovnt  andt 
▼iUagaat  whicb  ara  bmt  too  afien  in*  % 
atata^of  graat  iii8ubardanatioflb->-aBd  of  a. 
oooaidaiaUa.  collien  diitri€t».  ndUcb  baa 
ninfe  tban  onoa  called  for  exartJDDa  be*> 
yond  tha  ocdiaasy  means  of  tbe  civil  ma- 

S'  ^rala  t  and  consaqoeoUyy  that,  should 
principle  at  psesant  so  much  encou* 
niged  and!  pioniQted  by  the  miyoriiy  of 
the  magistiaay  chaifyg  with  a  yisitation 
of  pdsonm^  find  any  couataoanca  by  a 
canourrcnt  enactment. q£  tha  legislatiura> 
ewegy,  efibft  topeneverain  tha  complctioa 
of  the  provincial  bouse  oC  correction  ai 
Shepton  Mallct»  bv  prison  labour,  muii 
unfortMoately  be  abandoned:  concemii^ 
nhicb  prison,,  however,  so  &r  as  ifc  baa 
advanced,  tbe  Society  o€  Psison  Discipline 
has  been  plaaaed  to  affirm,  «  That,  it  has 
afforded  many  instances  of  tha  vaforautian 
of  individuals— that  great  benefits  have 
arisen  from  tha  instmationi  there  supplied^ 
particniavly.  ia  respect  of  juvenile  pni- 
soiiars— that  a  datsifi/ratina  hss  long  been 
adopted  there  to  manifest  advantaga, 
and  that,  many  persons  have  bean  taugbi 
to  worb  as  masons,  csruenters,  taUasn^ 
and  shoemakers,  who  are  now  maintaiiung 
themselves  by.  the  Isiides  thaji^  haira  so 
learned.'  To  this  testimony,  and  which 
is  no  othai^  thaor  the  ftcw,  the  pietiiianar, 
who  has  long  basn'0«cupiadtin,t^a>super^ 
■Qtendenca  at  the)  said  prisoa,,  and^is  yet, 
raspoiMible  fos  thftaxeoutiooi  of  tba-  vkhJu. 
nndartafcan.  fi>a  its  asiansiaa  andt  compfe* 
rinn  in  the  teams,  o£  bia  eantraat,  qao  add,. 
fRom.long  axparianca,,  thatancadoBtiaibof 
AWlnr  i9^aMm%  iwi«U;b%  found^^fl^iajf^. 
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IR  tb«.  public  disbarqamanta  of  aoimtiea» 
an  amount  of  expense,  whichh,  if  partico* 
larly  ctted»  could  hardly  bo  credited; 
emusive  e£  aU  tba  advaniaoes  berebjr  de* 
rivabla  U^  tha  health  and  habits  oa  pd« 
sonars.. 

.**  To^ravdar  sucb  efibrts  still  more  ad* 
vantagaous,  and  trusting  that  ia  the  wia« 
dnm  of  parliament,  such  resources  will 
iuH.  be- abandoned,  the  petitioner  ventnraa 
alsa  ^  suggest,  the  great  advantages 
dariaable.  from  a  re^enacinaenft  of  the 
act*  chap.  56^  of  the  24th  year  of  his  iMa 
Odiyasty,  the  practical  operation  of  which 
has  axfiied^^and  by  which  one  justice  af 
assiae^  or  two  or  more  jtisticea  o£  tbe 
annntya  might  fenaove  any  pfiaoners  undec 
senteacas)  and  orders  made  by  one  or 
more  justice^  oil  juaiiees  of  the  peace  at 
tbeis  sessions,,  OQ  otherwise,  upon  coovic-i 
tian  in.  a  summary  way,  without  the  in* 
tarvantioa  df  ai  jury.  If  such  m  poises 
warst  revived,,  and  eilanded  to  convic* 
tions,.  whan  capital  punlshmenta  did  not 
aMaah,  it;  is  humdy  aonceived  that  ^as 
puUBQ  benefit;  rajgbt  result,  by  the  visitingi 
msgistiatasf  of  prisons  being,  empowered 
to  concert  with  eank  oAer  fimr  the  ao* 
rangamant  of  removals  for  any  of  the  jpm^ 
poses  of  the  act,  passed  id  the  last,  aassioa. 
far  theeonsolidaiuagaad  amendment  of  the 
several  laws  vebting;  to  gaolstand  bouses. 
oC  Qorraction. 

**  The  petitionar  aha  haviog  paesumed 
earty  to  solicit  the  attention  of  seme, 
members  of  the  committee:  of  your  bon^ 
oarable  Houae  to  tbe  restrictive  clause, 
respecting  the  tread-mi  H,  aa  it  origbaHjn 
stoo<l^  ventures-  iiustber  to  submit,  that 
some  practicsl  ineonvenieoce  may  erent- 
uaUy  aris^.  should  the  enactment  take 
placie,  even  as.  it  new  standia^  on  die  a»« 
mwdmenfs  osdered  to  be  printed:  oa 
tbe  litb  oC  April;  aa*^  from  a.  cnrsecy 
reference  to  the  bill,,  the  title  win  sttU  be 
found  not  to  corraspood  with  the  eniu:t<- 
maaft,.nor  to  have  any  applicatson  what«^ 
enaa  to.  the  states  of  the  largeaii  house  of 
correction  in  this  kingdom,  naraeljr^  Chat 
o£  CoM4>atb*fiekls^  where  there  are  nn 
tiHiadtmiUs,taa  welLas  to*  many  other  con- 
siderable prisona. 

^< Under  thesecircumstancas,ithsipBtii- 
tioaero.  beg  leave  to  clone  thia  intsusioift 
upojs  tbe  patjeoce  of  your  honourable 
House,,  with  humbly  praying  that  for  the 
reaaoanaUeady  stnte<4  namely^  the  utter 
inutility  oC  the  work,,aa  exereised-  ia  sonaa 
plaoesp  the  pain»,  the  perils  and  ioeqnalf ty 
o£  Ibfl  pii»wwwant»,  ixs  imprgpaatyi.  mde» 
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ceDcy»  ftnd  cnielt^v  In  Tarimie  ctrcam* 
•tanoet  ami  situationB,  its  inefficiency  in 
all)  to  answer  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
correction  and  reformation,  while  it  de- 
bilitates the  body,  and  demoralizes  the 
mind»  without  inculcating  an^  habit  of 
useful  industry,  together  with  its  impolicy 
and  illegality,  as  at  present  administered-— 
thai  from  the  comparatiYely  short  period 
of  its  approbation  as  a  mode  of  discipline, 
the  irregular,  partial,  and  discordant  com- 
anmications  officially  made  upon  its  nature 
and  effects— the  particular  exceptions  and 
limitations  carefully  recommended  by  the 
anedical  committee,  appointed  to  examine 
ilito  its  action  on  one  class  of  the  inmates 
of  a  dngle  house  of  correction— -and  the 
iocmse  of  committals  and  re-committals 
in  most  establishments  where  it  is  in  use, 
the  tread-wheel  may  not  be  sanctioned, 
adopted,  or  in  any  way  designated  or  in- 
duoed  in  our  Statute*Dook  as  an  instru- 
Bieot  of  punishment,  or  means  of  hard 
labour  or  •  employment  of  prisoners, 
without  further  inTcstigation  by  your 
honourable  House,  and  that  magistrates 
be  restricted  from  enforcing  its  use  till 
such  investigation  shall  be  made,  and  such 
saoc^on  and  adoption  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  obtained. 

"And  the  petitioners  further  pray,  that 
the  bill,  as  at  present  before  your  honour- 
able House,  amy  not  pass  into  a  law,  and 
that  such .  other  relief  may -be  granted  In 
the  said  matter  as  to  your  wi^om  shall 
aeem  expedient. 

**  The  petitioner,  sir  J.  C.  Hippislqr, 
begs  leave  further  to  observe,  that  while 
the  preceding  observations  were  drawing 
up,  aa  incident  occurred  which,  seems  to 
render  the  present  application  to  your 
honourable  House  a  doty  of  the  most  im- 
perative necessity;  and  the  more  es{>ecial- 
Jy,  as  it  is  now  occupied  with  a  revision  of 
toe  existing  Gaol  acu  Under  the  17Ui 
section  of  this  act,  it  is  provided,  *  that 
any  Justice  of  the  peace,  of  any  county, 
or  other  division,  whether  a  visitor  or  not, 
shall,  at  .his  own  free  will  and  pleasure, 
and  as  often  as  he  shall  tee  fit,,  enter  into 
and  examine  any  prison  of  such  county  or 
other  division ;  and  the  act  requires  of 
him,  if  he  shall  discover  any  aouse  or 
abuses  therein,  that  he  shall  report  the 
same  in  writing,  at  the  next  General  or 
Ouarter   SessionA  •  and  thttt  f Ha  ahii«»  nr 
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it  Is  obvious,  from  the  ri^rt  being  requir-« 
ed  to  be  set  forth  in  wnting,  without  any 
demand  of  a  personal  attendance,  that 
parliament  designed  to  provide  for  a 
speedy  and  efectusl  rc^dress  of  any 
kiaown  abuses,  even  in  cases  in  whrch  the 
naagistrate  acquainted  with  them  shouht 
not  be  able  to  be  present  personally  at 
such  sessions,  from  mdisposition,  or  atten- 
dance in  parliament,  or  any  other  cause. 

^*  Under  the  authority  of  this  provision, 
the  petitioner,  sir  J.  C.  Hipptsley,  being 
at  tne  time  suffering  under  much  indispo-. 
sition,  reported  in  writing,  to  the  msgis- 
trates  assembled  in  the  late  General  Quar- 
ter Sessions  of  the  peace  for  die  county  of 
Surrey,  of  which  county  he  is  an  acting* 
magistrate,  the  existence  of  certain  abuses* 
in  houses  of  correction  under  their  juris- 
diction, which,  in  his  judgment,  demanded 
such  a  report  to  be  made.  His  report 
was  delivered  in  due  time  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  y  and  from  him  he  hss  received' 
aletier,  dated  the  1st  of  the  present  month, 
informing  him  as  fi^lows  :— *  I  laid  your 
statement,  or  report,  on  the  subject  of  the 
tread-wheel,  before  the  court  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  and  was  proceedmg  to  ■ 
read  it,  but  the  court  declined  hearing  it, 
on  tbe  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  court  to  receive  written 
statements  from  magtttrates  who  did  not 
attend  themselves.  I  have  therefore  re- 
turned your  paper,  (Signed)  C.  J. 
Lawsom.  So  that  while  by  the  penidty 
of  the  tread-wheel  the  magistrates  are  in- 
troducing into  our  prisons,  and  even  our 
poor-houses,  a  punishment  unsanctioned 
oy  either  common  or  statute  law,  by  the 
practice  of  the  above  court  of  sessions- 
thev  are  directly  contravening  a  distinct^ 
parUameniary  enactment.  It  will  hence, 
perhaps,  be  felt  necessary  by  your  honour- 
able House,  that  some  measure  should  be 
adopted  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
enactment  of  so  important  a  part  of  the 
statute,  especkdly  at  a  moment  when  the 
consideration  of  the  House  is  drawn  to  a 
revisal  of  some  parts  of  the  act  in  qiws* 
tioo.- 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tiie  table. 

Irish  Militia.}  Colonel  Dtmes  rose, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to 
alter  the  present  state  of  the  Militia  esta« 
hliahment  In  Trelimfl.  •  THa  mrnencA  nf  the  ^ 
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exceM  of  charge  couM  be  akeignedf  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  support  him 
in  moving  for  a  reduction.-  The  hoo#  ott- 
cer  then  proceeded  to  slate  the  items  in 
which  he  thought  a  saving  might  be  ef- 
fected* He  didnot  understand  why  the  ap* 
pointmentof  quarter- master  should  be  con- 
tinued in  Ireland  beyond  the  lives  of  persons 
already  holding  such  commission.  When 
ever  quarter-masterships  fell  in*  quarter- 
master serjeantcies  only  should  be  l(ept 
up  in  their  stead.  Nor  was  it  clear  to 
him,  when  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
every  expense  whidi  could  be  avoided, 
that  without  even  the  quarter-master-ser- 
jeants»  the  necessary  duties  might  not  be 
performed  bv  the  pay«masters.  He  also 
objected  to  the  large  sums  charged,  under 
the  present  system,  for  lodging-money, 
and  fuel,  for  the  staff,  when  there, were 
abundance  of  barracks  in  the  country 
standing  unoccupied.  By  reforming  the 
practice  upon  these  two  points,  by  mak- 
mg  these  two  alterations,  and  cutting 
down  the  staff  generally  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, 20,QOOL  a-year  would  probably  bo 
saved.  He  should,  therefore,  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  *'  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  reduce  the  establishments  of 
the  regiments  and  batallions  of  the  Irish 
Militia  when  not  embodied." 

Sir  0.  Hill  expressed  his  surprised,  if 
such  a  motion  ought  at  all  to  be  made, 
that  the  hon,  and  gallant  member  had 
delaved  it  mull  after  the  annual  provisions 
had  been  agreed  to  b^  the  House.  With 
respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  ^nd 
gallant  officer  as  to  the  Quarter-aiasterst 
that  arrangement  had  been  already  made. 
As  to  the  charges  under  the  head  of  fuel, 
lodging,  &c.  that  might  constitute  a  fair 
ground  of  discussion  in  the  next  session. 
The  staff  of  the  Irish  militia  during  the 
laie  war,  had  been  eminently  serviceable. 
By  their  exertions  many  thousands  had 
b^n  induced  to  enter  into  the  eeneral 
ipUitary  service  of  the  country.  It  was 
hard  that  many  of  these  meritorious  indi- 
viduals, who  had  been  thus  beneficially  em- 
ployed for  the  public,  were  turned  adrift 
witn  their  famih'es  on  a  pittance  of  five 
pence  a-day.  It  had  long  been  bis 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  more  ade- 
quately provided  for.  By  the  regiment 
If  htch  he  had  the  honour  to  command^ 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men  had 
been  furnished  for  general  service,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Staff.  On 
the  ff rounds  which  he  had  alleged^  he 
sbould  oppose  the  motion. 


Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  main 
points  in  his  gallant  friend's  speech  had 
not  been  touched  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  The  charge  for  lodging,  when 
barracks  were  standing  empty,  nad  not 
been  justified  or  answered.  He  was  fiir 
from  agreeing,  that  the  reduction  had  al<« 
ready  been  carried  too  far.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  that  the  colonels  who 
had  resisted  that  reduction  ought  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  court  martial,  and  dis- 
missed the  service.  He  was  distinctly  of 
opinion,  that  the  letters  written  upon  that 
occasion  would  have  justified  such  a 
course ;  and  he  coidd  scarcely  wonder  at 
some  recent  instances  of  disobedience  by 
officers,  seeing  that  that  course  had  not 
been  adopted.  The  distr^M  to  which  men 
might  be  reduced  who  were  discharged 
from  the  militia,  he  regretted  :  although 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  after  twenty  years* 
service,  had  a  provision  ;  but  the  plea  of 
individual  distress,  however  strong,  he 
could  not  allow  to  operate ;  because  the 
same  objection  miffht  have  been  applied 
to  a  reduction  of  the  army  altogether. 

Mr.  Goulbum  justified  the  reductions 
which  had  been  made  in  the  Irish  Militia, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  readi« 
ness  of  the  boo.  member  for  Aberdeen  to 
place  that  constitutional  force  at  the  di* 
rectionof  the  Commander-in-Chief,  rather 
than  the  civil  power.  He  eulogized  die 
promptitude  with  which  the  militia  staff 
had  aJways  step|>ed  forth  to  the  support 
of  government  in  times  of  trouble  and 
di£foulty. 

Mr.  Huichituott  acknowledged  that  the 
staff  of  the  Irish  Militia  had,  on  many  oc* 
casions,  been  eminently  serviceable.  He 
supported  bis  hon.  friend's  motion,  how* 
ever,  on  the  grotmd  that  he  could  not  see 
why  the  Irish  9Uf!  should  be  a  third  more 
numerous  in  proportion  than  that  of  Eng* 
kind. 

The  House  divided — For  the  motion 
10 ;  Against  it  26  ;  Majority  16. 

Utt  of  the  Minority. 

FergussoD,  Sir  R.  Maberly,  W.  L. 

HeroD,  Sir  R.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Hobbonse,  J.  C.  Pelbam,  J.  C. 

UutohinsoD,  Hon.  C.  S7kes,'D. 

H.  TELLERS. 

Kennedy,?.  Davies,  Colonel. 

Lushingtpn,  Dr.  '        Hume^  J. 
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&S7)    HOUSE  OP  <;(MIMONS,      Standing  ikidm  rmpicting  Peikions.      (»» 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  iAutkm  wMi  koMi  of  ftwemU^  tod 

r*i*r«(%,   Mfly6.  ,,ft^     ^  r^gid  to  tbe  powers  tbo 

Aobft  lord  propoMd  to  give  to  the  assets 
son,  if  their  lordahips  were  to  advaoco 
fiirtfcer  ifaati  tlie  aaendneaty  it  would  be 
difficeh  to  know  where  to  ttoiH  To  edopl 
the  alteretion  the  fioUe  lord  hadMiggettec^ 
would  be  to  mtroduce  qvite  a  new  prioci* 
pie;  end  if  men  were  to  tict  es  jurors, 
they  oould  not  he  ci^led  MseMort, 

Lord  HoUamd  thought,  ihet  if  the  office 
was  of  uldilj  in  iteeff,  a  little  iogeimitj 
m%ht  enable  their  loidthipt  to  find  a  name 
for  the  perM>Dt  who  exercised  it ;  so  that  - 
diej  need  neither  be  odied  Jurors  noc 


KtENStNOTON  Road  B1LL.3  LorditM* 
land  presented  a  petrtton  from  Mr.  W. 
Cobbett  against  tTO  Kensington  tnmfHke 
biU,  dten  under  the  conrfd^atioh  of  t!he 
House.  He  was  Mmelf  a  friend  to  the 
object  of  the  bill  against  tlit  preamble  of 
which  thts>  petition  was  directed.  The 
Mntlemen  who  signed  the  petition  stated, 
»at  the  preamble  contained  seteral  Mse 
auctions,  and  prayed  to  i>e  heard  at  the 
bar  i^ainst  the  bill. 

The  petition— (see  p. 497),  was Kferred 
to  die  committee  on  ine  bill. 

NEWTOtTmOLAUD  JuDfCATUns  BltL.^ 

Earl  Bathunt  stated,  that  he  had  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  thenoblelord  (Holhmd), 
as  to  dmdine  the  bill  into  two  parts.  He 
wreed  that  n  would  be  proper  to  con* 
Sider  that  part  which  related  to  tlie  cele- 
bration of  marriage  separately.  He  then 
moved,  that  ft  be  an  instructbn  to  the 
comaoittee  on  the  bill  to  divide  it  into  two. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
die  committee,  the  noble  earl  proceeded 
10  state  the  nmendments  he  proposed  to 
make  In  the  bill  relative  to  the  judicature. 
The  circuit  courts  were  to  have  jurisdie* 
don  in  criminal  and  in  civil  cases.  In  cri- 
minal casei;,  when  no  jury  could  befoun^ 
the  judge  and  three  assessors  were  to  try 
the  parties  accused ;  hut  no  person  was 
to  be  found  goilty,  unless  the  judge  and 
two  of  the  assessors  agreed  in  a  veraict  to 
that  eiSect.  In  civil  cases  it  was  thought 
proper  that  the  judge  should  try  without 
any  assessor.  An  appeal  would  iiefrom  the 
circuit  courts  to  the  supreme  court  at  St. 
John's.    In  cai^es  where  diere  had  been  a 

Iury,  the  appeal  would  be  confined  mere- 
y  to  ouestions  of  law.  In  cases  in  whidi 
Oiere  nad  been  no  jury,  the  appeal  m^bt 
embrace  both  the  law  and  the  tact. 

Lord  Holland  thanked  die  noble  earl 
for  having  adopted  his  suggesdon.  As  to 
the  amendments,  they  appeared  to  be 
founded  upon  die  beet  principles.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  assessors  perform  the  duty  of 
a  jury,  and  retuma  verdict  independent  of 
the  judge.  In  cit il  cases  they  miriit  be 
employed  to  decide  upon  facts.  It  was 
desuraUe  that  Newfoundland  shedd  have 
a  constitution  similar  to  the  other  edoniea 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Earl  Bainurst  considered  Newfoundland 
by  no  means  prepared  for  receiving  a  am- 


The  amendments  were  agreed  toti 

HOUSE  OP  COMMONS* 
Tktartday^  May  6* 

STAXBfiro  OanaRS  RispsctiKo  Ps* 
TtTioHs.]  Mr.  Lawley  presented  a  ped» 
don  for  leave  to  present  a  petidon  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  puifMse  of  fighdng 
die  town  of  Birminsliam  with  gas. 

Mr.  Blight  said,  he  was  anxious  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  expressing  the  Strang' 
sense  he  felt  of'^the  impropriety  of  violet- 
log  the  Standing  Orders  of  die  House. 
The  session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
yet,  night  after  niaht,  pedtions  were  pre^ 
sented  for  private  biHs.  Nodiing  could, 
in  his  opinion,  be  more  improper  than 
such  a  coarse  of  proceedbg,  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  If  tbe  practice  were  persevered  in,  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  a  short 
dme,  even  the  ceremony  of  previoosly 
presentinff  a  petition  would  be  dispensed 
with.  Notwithstanding  the  indimrence 
with  which  their  standing  orders  were 
suspended  at  present,  they  were  watched 
by  our  ancestors  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
hmce.  He  found  In  Mr.  Justice  Bla<^-* 
stone  an  authority  hi  snpport  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
Che  same  constitutional  iealousy  was  ob- 
served. Lord  Clarendon  had  strongly 
reprobated  the  practice,  and  pointed  out 
die  inconveniences  which  arose  from  it* 
These  orders  should  never  be  dispensed 
with,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  neosssity. 
He  had  intended  to  propose  a  resolution 
on  the  subfect,  and  perhaps  he  should  sdn 

do  80. 

Mr.  Suntner  said,  diat  pext  session  ho 
would  fropose  a  resohition,  compel- 
ling those  who  qipUed  to  have  die  stmid- 
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iog  orders  dtgpemed  with,  to  thow  un- 
exceptionablq  groundi  for  6q  doing.  The 
greatest  incoQTenience  was  felt  by  mem- 
bers in  consequence;  and  he  believed 
that^  generally  speaking,  the  fault  might 
be  traced  to  the  i^ttomeys  of  the  parties. 

&f  James  Graham  ursed  the  improprie- 
Vf  of  violating  the  standing  orders. 

Gen^Fal  Gatcoyne  ^aid^  that  if  it  was 
done  in  this  instance,  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son ifhy  a  similar  application  should  be 
resisted  on  any  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  said,  that  in 
this  instance  the  suspension  of  the  orders 
aeemed  to  have  been  called  for  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  There  might  be  particular 
cases,  in  which  such  a  step  would  be 
very  proper,  but  this  was  not  one  of 
Ihem. 

Mr.  EUke  agreed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  some  new  regulation,  but  could  not 
see  why  this  particular  case  should  now 
be  opposed. 

Mr.  Huski$son  wished  the  hon.  member 
to  withdraw  bis  petition.  He  decidedly 
thought  that  the  standing  orders  should 
be  obeyed^  Cases  miffht  arise  in  which 
strict  enforcement  of  them  might  be  ex- 
ceedingly injudicious;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  bndge  being  swept  away,  and 
there  being  aQ  immediate  necessity  to 
build  a  new  one.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  one  of  those  urgent  cases.  A 
feeling  s^eqaed  to  prevail  at  present,  that 
any  ^eme,  however  visionary,  would 
receive  encouragement;  but  the  House 
shoql4  l^ot  lend  its  af  sistance,  towards  ad^ 
vanciDg  the  fanciful  projects  of  any  cor- 
poration, or  any  individuals. 

Mr.  Brigki  said,  be  would  read  the  re- 
solution which  he  had  intended  to  propose. 
It  was  to  this  effect  :—<<  That  a  more 
strict  attention  to  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  private  bills  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of 
the  rights  aod  prop^tiea  of  the  subject, 
and  that  the  House  will  not  dispense  with 
them  except  in  cases  of  accidental  occa- 
sion,  or  real  necessity." 

The  petition  was  then  withdrawn. 

Irish  Boyai;.  MuiihgCompavt  Bill."] 
Sir  J.  Newport  moved  the  seepod  reading 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HtukusQn.  said,  be  did  not  know 
whether  this  bill  was  similar  in  its  enact- 


be  bad  ever  heard  of,  and  went  to  pro- 
duce a  very  extensive  alteratioo  in  the 
law  of  the  country.  Amongst  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country,  all  the  insur- 
ance companies*  there  were,  he  believed, 
but  two  that  were  not  subject  to  the 
bankrupt  laws.  If  these  companies  wished 
for  a  charter,  let  them  petition  the  king^ 
aod  then  the  crown  lawyers  would  be 
consulted,  and  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  measure  fully  considered.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  companies,  some  for 
draining  the  b^s,  others  for  the  purposes 
of  mining,  some  for  granting  annuities^ 
another  for  an  eauitable-loao  company, 
and  what  he  would  propose  to  say  to  them 
all  would  be—***  You  may  form  yourselves 
into  what  companies  you  plea^;  but  if 
vou  apply  for.{M>wers,  those  powers  mus^ 
be  limited  as  in  all  other  cases ;  you  may 
sue  and  be  sued  like  all  other  individuals. 
In  fact,  there  would  otherwise  be  no  fair- 
ness. He  should,  therefore,  oppose  all 
bills  containing  such  clauses. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  companies 
had  been  incorporated  in  various  instao^* 
ces,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Mint- 
ing company  should  be  excepted.  All 
he  wished  was,  that  the  bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time  in  the  ordinary  course. 
In  the  committee  any  objectionable  clause 
might  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  £Z/ic«  fully  agreed  in  the  generid 
principles  laid. down  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman. 

Mr.  2)atos(?n  said,  he  was  also  disposed 
to  concur  in  the  general  principle;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  House  could  npt 
expect  that  people  would  embark  their 
property  in  speculations,  if  they  w^re 
liable  tot  more  than  the  sum  thjey  had 
subscribed. 

The  motioA  was  withdrawn. 

Oaths— Petition  of  Ssfaratisxs.^ 
Lord  John  Russeil  rose  to  presient  a  pe* 
tition  from  a  religious  class  of  persons  of 
Clara  and  other  places  in  Ireland,  denomi- 
nated Separatists,  who  felt  themselves 
forbidden  by  conscientious  scruples.  tQ 
take  oaths.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that 
the  indulgence  granted  by  the  legislature 
to  Quakers,  should  be  extended  to  them  ; 
and  that  their  affirmation,  without  swear* 
iDg,  might  be  deemed  sufficient.  From 
jvhat  he  understood,  the  petitioners  were 
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Sir  J,  Newport  spoke  from  knowledge 
of  the  meritorious  character  of  the  pe« 
titioners,  and  of  the  hardships  to  wbicbi 
from  the  law  they  were  exposed.  There 
were  instances  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable clerks  of  the  Bank  being  actu- 
ally driven,  after  years  of  senrice,  from 
the  situationp  they  held,  because  they  re- 
fused, on  conscientious  grounds,  to  take 
the  official  oaths. 

Mr.  Hume  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  A  century  and  a  half  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  simple  afllhnatioii  of  die 
Quakers  had  been  received  in  courts  of 
justice ;  yet,  in  the  whole  of  that  period, 
there  had  been  but  one  instance  of  a 
prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  truth ; 
as  such  violation  was  subject  to  a  pro* 
secution  for  perjury,  the  fact  wis  a 
proof  that  such  affirmation  was  as  bind- 
ing as  an  oath.  Why  should  we  not 
foDow  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
and  respect  in  our  enactments  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  all  denominations. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  fully  admitted 
the  respectability  of  the  names  attached 
to  the  petition,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  attach  any  consider- 
ation  to  the  prayer  of  it,  unless  the  House 
was  prepared  to  say,  that  evenry  man  who 
might  feel  objections  to  taking  an  oath 
should  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  argue  the  question  at  present, 
but  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  dis- 
tinction could  be  taken  in  favour  of  the 
petitioners,  which  would  not  be  equally 
applicable  to  any  other  parties  choosing 
to  decline  an  oath. 

Lord  /.  Russell  thought  the  relief  might 
be  given  to  the  petitioners  on  their  assum- 
ing' a  certain  aesignation;  but,  for  hts 
own  part,  he  should  prefer  a  general  mea- 
sure, which  would  relieve  every  man  who 
had  a  conscientious  scruple  against  taking 
oaths.  He  wished^  however,  to  ascertain 
bow  the  law  operated  in  the  United 
States,  before  he  originated  any  such 
measure. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  referred  to  the  relief 
given,  on  similar  grounds,  to  the  Quakers, 
and  to  certain  seceders  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  Besides  the  inconvenience  to  the 
petitioners  themselves,  the  rights  of  third 
parties  were  deeply  affected  thereby ;  as 
the  membere  of  this  congregation  could 
not  take  out  probate,  letters  of  admiois- 
tration,  or  any  of  those  civil  acts  which 
required  the  administration  of  an  oath. 
On  what  prindple  could  the  legislature, 
which  respected,  in  its  courts  or  Iaw>  the 


religious  scruples  of  a  Hindoo  and  a  Ma- 
hometan, refuse  a  similar  indulgence  to 
a  most  respectable,  though  a  small,  branch 
of  tlie  Christian  community. 

Mr.  J.  WHUams  observed,  that  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  was 
quite  correct  when  he  stated  that  there 
was  but  a  solitary  instance  of  prosecutioa 
for  the  violftdoB  of  the  Quakers'  forma- 
tion in  the  course  of  150  years.  There 
was  a  fla||;rant  inconsistency  in  the  law  as 
it  stood,  m  relation  to  that  very  respectable 
class  of  British  subjects.  Tikm  affirma- 
tion was  valid  in  civil  cases,  but  it  was 
not  admissible  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
Such  an  inconsutency  ought  not  to  remain, 
and  it  was  his  intention,  next  session,  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  remedy  such  a  glaring 
defect. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabl^. 

Church   Establishment   of   Ibx- 
LAND.]    Mr.  Hume  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  subroittins  to  the  House  the  motion  of 
which  he  bad  given  notice,  with  resard  to 
the  expediency  of  inquiring  wheroer  the 
present  Church  Kstabushment  of  Ireland 
be  not  more  than  commensurate  to  the 
services  to  be  performed,  both  as  regards 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
incomes  they  receive.    The  hon.  member 
observed,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  a  subject  respecting  which  many 
honourable   gentlemen  would  be  muds 
more  liicely  than  himself  to  make   an 
impression  on  the  House.    The  opinions 
which  he  entertained  respecting  it  were 
well  known,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  extensive  change  which  he  thought 
desirable  was  not   conformable    to  the 
opinion  of  the  House  and  the  cduntry.  He 
should  have  been  glad,  therefore,  n  any 
man  of  more  moderate  yi^ws  than  himsdf 
had  undertaken  to  bring  the  question 
before  parliament :  but,  finding  that  those 
who  were  the  most  competent  were  net 
the  most  willim;  to  undertake  the  task,  he 
had  determined  however  reluctantly,  once 
more  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration: of  Hie  House.    In  doing  so,  he 
feared  he  should  be  compelled  to  draw 
largdy  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  but 
he  assured  them,  that  he  wotild  not  detaini 
them  a  single  moment  longer  than  was 
absolutdy  necessary,  in  order  to  place 
the  real  nature  and  situation  of  the' church 
estabUshment  of  Ireland  fully  before  them. 
He  was  perfectly  persoade«l  that,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  the  church  establish- 
ment of  that  country  had  had  a  more 
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powerfid  and  ftlal  effect  on  its  condition  i 
and  prosperity  than  any  indiTidual  would  | 
beliete  who  had  not  looked  into  the 
aabject  so  cioiely  at  he  had  done.  And 
,  here  he  must  be  allowed^  in  jastice  to 
hinifelfy  to  obserre,  that  he  had  not  spared 
any  labour  which  appeared  to  be  necea- 
tary,  in  order  to  put  nimself  in  possession 
of  eyery  possible  information  on  the 
question*  Of  the  public  doeumentSy  he 
bad,  of  course,  made  himself  m&ster. 
For  local  information  he  had  applied  to 
those  who  were  the  most  likely  to  know 
the  facts ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that, 
after  a  tery  anxious  inquiry  of  fouryears, 
there  were  many  of  the  fiicts  on  which  his 
information  was  still  very  defective.  If 
he  was  not  very  much  mistaken,  however, 
be  thought  that  eren  on  the  grounds 
which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  state, 
-there  was  not  one  hon.  member  present 
who  would  refuse  to  assent  to  his  motion. 
He  had  last  year  submitted  to  the  House 
a  proposition  on  the  subject,  upon  which 
considerable  di&rence  of  opinion  had 
been  manifested.  Unquestionably  he  had 
not  changed  his  sentiments ;  but  he  owed 
it,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  which  the 
House  had  expressed,  to  sacrifice  ay  por- 
tion of  the  dbject  which  he  had  formerly 
bad  in  view,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  some 
good,  although  not  so  extensive  a  good  as 
he  had  originally  contemplated.  No  man 
who  had  at  all  attended  to  the  public  or 
to  the  private  history  of  Ireland,  could  for 
a  moment  doubt  toe  propriety  of  some 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  that  country. 
He  believed  that,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  was  no  example  of  a  country 
in  so  lamentable  a  state  as  Ireland,  undar 
Ihe  British  government.  In  former  times, 
ihis  state  of  things  might  have  been 
accounted  for,  because  Ireland  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  colony,  and  so  governed. 
The  system  might  then  be  expement :  but 
when  we  looked  back  for  five*and*twenty 
years,  and  recollected  the  promises  which 
at  the  period  of  the  Uoipn  were  held  out 
to  Ireland,  that  its  condition  should  be 
ameliorated,  and  then  looked  to  iu  present 
state  in' every  department  of  the  govern* 
moot,  wlietber  of  the  church,  the  law,  or 
any  other,  we  must  confess  that  this  was 
not  the  change  which  had  been  promised 
theoD,  and  that  it  was  far  from  an  ameli- 
oration of  their  condition. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  this  unbappv  state  of  aifiurs,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  were  not  one,  nor 
iW9,  nor  three,  but  tliat  they  were  many. 


and  that  they  still  operated  to  keep  it  up. 
An  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  W.  L.  Maber- 
ly)  bad,  a  few  nights  ago,  pointed  out  one 
means  by  which  the  predominant  evils 
rotcht  be  lessened ;  but  although  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  as  to  the  important 
alteration  which  the  introduction  of  capital 
into  Ireland  must  occasion,  yet  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself,  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  only  a  palliative.     Still, 
the  mere  agitation  of  the  question  must 
produce  giK>d,  and  he  believec)  that  its 
beneficial  effects  had  even  already  begun. 
But  he  would  say,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland,  the 
mode  in  which  iu  revenues  were  collected 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it,  formed  a  subject  of  tenfold  more  im- 
portance than  that  to  which    his  hon. 
friend  had  so  ably  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House.    And  why?  Because  it 
was  clear  that,  however  deficient  Ireland 
might  be  in  capital,  that  capital  would 
never  be  supplied  to  her,  until  she  was  in 
a  state  capable  of  affording  protection  and 
security   to  its   employment.    Let    the 
House  consider  in  what    way    English 
capital  was  at  the  present  moment  em- 
ployed.    He  was  in  possession  of  a  state- 
ment of  twenty-seven  millions  of  English 
money  which  had  lately  taken  its  course 
to  every  part  of  the  world.    Nay,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  bad  as  the  security  of 
Ireland  was  for  the  employment  of  capital, 
many  loans  had  lately  been  granted  to 
variotis  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  t;hey 
would  be  much  more  insecure.    There 
had  been  loans  to  Mexico,  to  Colombia, 
to   various   parts  of  Europe,  ^c.    Of 
those  to  liberal  and  free  states  he  had 
little  apprehension ;  but  he  considered  the 
ultimate  return  of  such  loans,  by  countries 
like  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Spain,  as  very 
hazardous.    But  the  fact,  coupled  with 
the  other  fact,  that  capital  was  wanting  in 
Ireland,  showed  what  the  opinion  of  the 
monied  interest  in  this  country  was  of  the 
state  of  Ireland.    No  fact  ought  to  make 
a  stronger  impression  on  his  inajesty'a 
ministers  than  this.    It  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  to  them  and  to  the  legislature.    He 
repeated  then  that  palliatives  wereinsufii- 
cient  for  Ireland.    I.et  the  House  look  at 
the  radical  causes  of  the  evil.    Those 
causes    were    principally    the    state    of 
reliffious  opinion  and  toleration,  the  state 
of  the  church  j^stablishment  of  Ireland. 

In  considering  what  course  ought  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  Ireland,  he  would 
first  advert  to  what  had  beeu  done  in 
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Scotland.  In  the  discussions  which  had 
^ken  place  last  year,  much  of  the  tranqoil 
and  happy  state  of  Scotland  had  been 
attributed  to  the  general  establishment  of 
9chools  in  that  country.  He,  perhaps, 
differed  from  many  who  ascribed  so  ex« 
tensive  a  benefit  from  that  circumstance. 
But,  the  fact  was,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  blessed  with  the  liberty  of 
)>eing  allowed  to  choose  their  own  religion. 
If  they  looked  at  the  state  of  Scotland  at 
the  period  when  England  attempted  to 
coerce  the  Scotch  with  respect  to  religion, 
AS  they  now  coerced  Ireland,  they  Would 
find  the  state  of  the  two  countries  very 
similar,  '  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
only  means  by  which  Scotland  could  have 
been  tranquillized,  were  those  which  had 
been  adopted;  namely,  giving  to  that 
country  the  enjoyment  of  that  religion 
which  was  the  religion  of  the  great  m^or- 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  When 
to  that  measure  the  general  establishment 
of  schools  was  added,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Scotland  might  be  said  to  have 
teen  in  a  great  measure  insured*  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  if  the  same  means 
were  adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland,  the 
same  happy  results  would  follow.  Of 
^his  he  was  as  certain  as  that  he  breathed, 
liiat  if  the  people  of  Ireland  were  placed, 
with  respect  to  the  subject  in  question,  on 
the  'same  footing  as  the  people  of 
Scotland,  they  would  exhibit  the  same 
loyalty  and  the  same  peaceable  demean* 
our,  What  was  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  present  system  of  maintaining  a  church 
establishment  in  Ireland,  opposed  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
^he  people  i  For  what  purpose  was  this 
done  ?  To  preserve  loyalty  in  the  country  ? 
God  forbid,  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
supposed.  The  Irish  had  never  shewn 
^ny  disloyalty  towards  gjovernment.  They 
had  only  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at 
^he  state  of  things  in  which  they  lived. 
Wh^t  was  to  be  apprehended  from  adopt- 
ing the  same  course  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  that    had    been    adopted    with 


If  Ireland  were  placed  on  the  tame  footif^ 
as  Scotland ;  if  the  Irish  had  their  owa 
priests  and  paid  them»  ahd  were  not 
compelled  to  pay  the  clergy  of  another 
church,  order  would  so<hi  be  established 
in  that  country ;  and  English  nerdumts 
and  manufacturers  would  cross  St; 
George's  Channel  with  millions  and 
millions  of  capital,  to  its  in&iite  benefit. 
Let  those  who  doubted  this  tell  htm 
whether  the  Irish,  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world  but  Ireland,  were  not  as  useful 
and  as  induHrious  as  the  natives  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  He  had  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  them 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  he  had 
alwa3rs  found  them  singularly  active  and 
persevering  in  the  pursuit  of  th^r  re» 
spective  objects.  What  reason  could  there 
be,  therefore^  to  suppose  that  the  rast 
accession  of  capital  which,  under  the 
circumstances  he  had  described,  must  flow 
into  Ireland,  would  not  be  followed  by  all 
the  benefits  that  resulted  to  a  country 
from  iu  possessing  a  well-employed  popu<» 
lation. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  satisfy  hint^f 
as  to  the  situation  with  regard  to  religion 
of  nyiny  of  the  continental  states.  H0 
found  in  some  that  the  religion  of  the 
court  differed  from  that  of  the  people; 
and  yet  there  appeared  no  disturbance 
no  insubordination,  no  clashing  of  in<» 
terests  between  the  professors  of  the  one 
religion,  and  the  professors  of  another* 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  harmeoj^ 
because  the  greatest  equalityt  prevailed^ 
He  had  procured  a  list  of  the  tolerant  and 
intolerant  governments;  amongst  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  Eng-* 
land  ranked.  Amongst  the  intoleranti 
Spain  stood  firsts  In  that  coontry  nd 
man  eoold  hold  oQce  or  place' of  trust  or 
emolument  unless  he  were  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  next  came  Portucal,  in  which 
was  the  same  regulation;  Italy  was  the 
third,  and  he  called  upon  any  man  to  look 
(ipon  what  the  .situation  of  these  three 
nowers    was    at   the    present    momentv 
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tolefant  sUtet,  at  tbeheail  of  which  atood 
the  United  Stat^  of  America.  In  that 
country  aU  meoy  no  matter  what  their 
religious  opinioni^  were  placed  upon  an 
honourable  equidity.  £very  man  had  the 
highest  employments  open  to  him,  no 
matter,  whether  a  native  by  birth  or  a 
native  by  law,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time—no  matter  what  his  employment,  or 
what  his  creed.  And,  what  was  the  conse« 
4)uenoe  of  this  i  Did  his  majesty's  ministers 
imaghie^  that,  in  talent,  in  wisdom,  in 
power,  or  in  energy,  the  councils  of  the 
United  States  yielded  either  to  Spain  or  to 
Portugal,  or  to  Italy,  or  the  only  other 
intolerant  nation?  But  he  woiud  not 
fatigue  the  House  by  entering  into  a 
coffl()arjson  of  the  kind.  It  was  enoush 
for  iki  present  argument  to  find  that  the 
l^vemment  of  America  was  not  worse 
m  consequence  of  this  univerMl  toleration, 
to  prove  that  they  ought  to  give  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  fellow  subjects,  an  op- 
portunity of  shewing,  that  they  were 
deserving  of  an  equality  of  rights  and 
interests  with  their  brethren  of  different 
persuasions.  That  a  oersecotion  and  an 
exclusion  existed  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  known 
to  every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  that 
unhappy  country.  One  instance  amongst 
many  he  would  mention.  A  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  Fespeetability,  with 
A  large  family,  obtained  an  appointment 
for  1&  son  in  the  Excise.  Glad  of  such 
ao  oppoltaoi^  of  getting  forward,  the 
yooae  man  proceeded  to  ^  Excise-oflkei 
and. there  his  ardour  was  damped,  and  his 
hopes  blighted,  by  his  being  told,  that  he 
bemg  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  fill  the  appointment!  This  was 
but  one  of  many  huBured  instances  of  the 
kind  whidi  might  be  adduced ;  but  it  was 
not  necessary.  If  thb  one  fact  stood 
alone,  it  would  be  enough  for  his  argu- 
nent;  as  it  would  shew  the  system  of 
exclusion  which  had  for  years  run  through 
e^tty  department  m  Ireland.  Every  cor- 
poration, every  place  of  honour,  or 
emolument,  was  closed  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Now,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
consider,  what  had  been  the  result  of  this 
Mfstem  of  exclusion  and  degradation  ? 
¥esr  after  year,  they  had  l^eo  called 
upon  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
to  enfi»fc^  Insurrection  acts,  mid  to  place 
that  devoted  country  under  all  the  horrors 
of  martial  law.  These  were  the  efifecu 
wbjpb  bad  been  produced*    No  man  witb 


his  eyes  operi  could  deny  them.  No  aaa 
who  looked  into  the  public  journals  could 
conceal  from  himself  the  fact>  that  daily 
and  nightly  atrocities  were  the  conse* 
quences  of  such  a  sy8tem^-that  there 
was«-strong]y  irritated  feeling  on  the  one 
hand,  and  powerful  coercion  on  the  other* 
Was  this  system  to  be  continued  i  Was 
Ireland  to  be  kept  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
deipidation,  and,  thesefore,  of  iniubordi* 
nation?  Surely  his  majesty's  minbters 
must  see,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  political  feelii^  of  our  ancestors, 
acting  in  di&rent  times  and  under  different 
circumstances ;  who^  driven  by  the  atro* 
cities  of  Catholics  when  the  Catholic 
religion  predominated,  and  smarting  under 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  tJbem,  felt  it  necessary  to  enact 
severe  and  retributive  laws ;  surely,  he 
said,  whatever  might  have  been  the.  feeU 
ings  of  such  men  at  such,  times,  there  was 
nothing  now  existing  which  could  warrant 
the  continuance  of  such  measures;  .  No 
argument  urged  at  the  former  period 
could  be  considered  as  of  weight  m  the 
preseot  day.  The  time  had  at  length 
arrived  when  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  free  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
from  the  shackles  which  their  ancestors 
had  found  it  necessary  to  throw  around 
them,  but  which  it  was  disgraceful  the^ 
should  wear  in  the  present  day.  His 
Bu^esty's  government  was  bound  toi  try 
any  system  which  was  Calculated,  to  bring 
about  a  change  in.the  afiBurs  of  Ireland; 
for  no  change  could  take  place  for  the 
worse.  AcMDdiag  to  all  the  accounts^ 
there  was  nothing  but  fire  and  sword  in 
the  South  of  Irekmd ;  no  man  could  retire 
to  reat  without  the  apprehension  of  having 
his  house  attacked  and  broken  into,  and 
pefhaps  himself  and  fomily  murdered 
before  au>min^.  .  Tbey  had  heard  much 
of  the  evils  arising  to  the  country  from 
absentees ;  but,  good  God,  whai  man-  who 
could  avoid  it  would  reside  with  his  family 
in  a  country  where  nather  person  nor 
proper^  was  safe?  Let  his  majesty's 
ministers  adopt  the  course  which  he  now 
proposed,  or  some  other  course  likely  to 
afford  equal  relief,  and  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
relief  held  out  to  them,  he  for  one  would 
be  foremost  in  arming  the  executive  with 
sufficient  power  to  repress  that  discmiteo( 
and  insubordination,  which,  it  woiild  then 
appear,  could  be. repressed  by  no  other 
means.  But  he  entertained  no  such  fear* 
The  people  of  Irdand  were  a  ahrewdt 
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intelligeot  race,  and  would  tmse  upon 
eveiy  oj^portuntt^  of  bettering  their  coo- 
ditioo  with  the  highest  utisfaction.  Why 
•hould  not  mmisters  foUo«r  the  example 
of  America,  of  France,  and  of  Russia* 
All  those  powers  were  tolerant,  and  they 
benefited  oy  their  toleration.  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saiony,  were 
all  tolerant  states.  There  were  no  relU 
gious  dbqualifications  in  any  of  them,  and 
yet  their  subjects  remained  in  a  sute  of 
quiet  and  content ;  at  4east  there  were  no 
raigious  dlssentions  Amongst  them.  Why, 
then,  should  fsuch  a  system  be  continued 
in  Ireland  ?  Ought  not  the  legislature  to 
place  80  large  a  portion  of  thenr  fellow 
aub^ts  at  least  imon  a  footing  with  the 
sufagects  of  monarcos  wliose  states  he  had 
just  mentioned  ?  It  was  injurious  to  the 
character  of  this  country,  to  auppose  that 
any  injury  could  arise  to  it  from  suc^  m 
change.  He  was  isiware  that  there  were 
points  of  his  argument,  upon  which  gen< 
tlemen  opposite  would  not  agree  with 
him ;  but,  if  it  was  admitted,  as  it  must 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  situation 
of  Ireland  was  such  as  he  had  described 
it,  that  was  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
inquiry,  9S  to  whether  the  etils  arose 
from  the  causes  which  he  had  pointed 
out. 

When  he  and  other  honourable  mem- 
bers had  urged  these  topics  on  fcmner 
occasions,  they  were  met  by  objections 
to  which  he  would  now  shortly  adrert. 
And  first  it  was  staled,  that  his  mtyestj 
having  taken  a  sacred  oath  '  at  his 
coronation  not  to  alter  the  religion  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  that 
oath  to  sanction  a  measure  like  the  pre-* 
sent.  To  which  his  answer  was,  thai  the 
joint  consent  of  the  king  and  the  people 
was  sufficient  to  alter  any  law,  when  the 
public  good  required  it.  Ifsuchanob* 
jection  was  worth  any  thing,  it  went  to 
this— that  the  king  having  at  his  corona- 
tion  sworn  to  support  tne  Jaws,  any  al- 
teration of  those  laws  woQld  be  a  vio- 
lation of  his  majesty's  oath !  And  yet 
this  was  the  argument  set  up  in  opposition 
to  what  they  saw  every  day<-4)amely, 
the  alteration  of  some,  and  the  tetal 
repeal  of  other  laws,  found  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Again,  it  was  urged,  that  the  church  was 
posscMed  of  property,  to  which  it  had 
as  much  right  as  any  individual  had  to 
bis  prif  ate  property.  ^  True,  but  then  he 
wished  to  Imow  wbo  or  what  was  mcsmt 
by"^the  «httich«*'    Did  lb#y  meanihe 


clergy  or  the  people?  When  any  man' 
spoke  of  the  army,  he  did  not  mean  the 
officers  but  the  great*  mass  of  the  com- 
munity who  competed  it.  So  he  con- 
sidered  it  te  be  in  speaking  of  the  church, 
a  person  so^speaking  most  mean  not  the 
derp^  but  the  community  who  belonged 
to  It.  If  any  honourable  member  had 
any  other  interpretation  of  it  to  give,  ho 
should  be  most  happy  to  ■  hear  it.  If 
this  then,  was  admitted,  he  asked  for 
what  reason  was  it  that  there  was  in  any 
country  any  particular  church  establish* 
ment,  if  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community  i  As  far  as  his  own  opinion 
went,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  Great 
Britain  placed  upon  Um,  same  footing  as 
the  Umted  Stotes  of  America  in  this 
respect.  But  this  was  a  subject  upon 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  enter,  as  it 
interfisred  with  ancient  opimoos  and  long 
estid>lished  uag|ei.  He  might,  howe?er, 
be  permitted  to  ask,  why  it  was,  that  the 
English  peo|de  had  changed  the  religioa 
of  the  State  from  Catholic  te  Protestant  ? 
Even  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance. 
Everyone  knew  what  had  been  done  in 
the  mm  of  queen  Mary,  and  aiiar  her 
time.  In  fiict,  the  rdigion  of  the  coun* 
try  had  for  a  considerable  time  wavered, 
and  this"l>r  the  other  sect  was  up  or 
down,  as  the  supporters  of  each  were 
in  or  out  of  power.  •  This  was  suffident 
te  shew  that  the  kgislatuire  had  a  right 
to  alter  the  religion  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  thecountry,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people;  and  that  if  the  people  now 
thought,  the  Catholic  religion  neeferable, 
they  hadv  a  right  te  estahUm  it  as  the 
religion  of  the  stete.  Why  was  the 
religion  of  the  country  changed  to  Pro- 
testantism, but  because  that  religion  was 
considered  most  beneficial  te  the  state  ? 
Then  be  asked  ,  whether  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  was  the  religion  moat 
benefidal  te  that  country  i  And  if  not, 
as  he  maintained  it  was  net,  the  objecte 
and.  Intentions  of  government  in  estab- 
lishing jit  at  the  tisae  of  the  Revolution 
were  not  carried  inte  efiect.  For  if  tliey 
looked  to  the  acts  of  king  William,  they 
would  find,  that  had  he  £id  proper  time, 
he  would  have  placed  the  Catholics  of 
Irdand  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
Protestants.  It  appeared  from  the  copy 
of  a  proclamation  of  that  monarch,  that, 
had  Uie  siege  of  Limerick  hwted  but  one 
week  more,  he  would  have  done  this. 
Such  was  his  general  opinion  with 
respect .  te  religion^    In  Jiis  orders^  te  4be 
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'•uthoritiat  of  Scotland  hesaid^  **Y<m 
must  ptm  -an  act  eitablishiiig  such  a 
cburoh  gofonuiieBt  as  will  be  most 
asreeable  to  the  whAies  of  Ibe  people." 
l&Wy  if  hit  majeity  had  been  afi>rded 
thnvy  waaitnotfinr  to  conclode  that  he 
woold  hare  dealt  out  a  atmilar  meed  of 
Jottice  to  Ireland?  ¥^17  was  this  not 
done  now?  Why  had  It  not  been  done 
long  ago?  Was  it  that  there  existed 
aome  orerwhelniing  dread,  that  the  power 
and  the  interests  of  the  few,  that  the 
large  dominion  now  in  the  hands  of  indi* 
Tidoak,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  many  ? 
His  majesty's  mimsters  had  of  late»  much 
to  their  honour,  acted  with  great  ieetfi^ 
and  he  imped  tli^  would  adrocate  his 
aide  of  tlie  question,  when  he  maintained 
that  the  interests  <^  the  many  ought  to 
preponderate  over  the  interests  of  the 
lew.  He  asked  whether  Ireland  was  to 
be  fforemed  for  the  benefit  of  the  lew 
•or the  many?  he  hoped  the  latter.  He 
hoped  that  as  we  had  returned  to  sound 
principles  of  commerce,  we  should 
return  to  sound  principles  of  legiabtion. 
That  somethinff  must  be  done  was  evident. 
It  was  impossible  to  rule  a  country  at  the 
point  of  tne  bin^onet.  :  He  was  surprised 
tliat  it  Aould  nave  lasted  so  long.  He 
was  convinced  that  it  could  not  last  much 
longer.  The  peq>le  ought  no  longer 
so  be  left  either  the  victhns  or  the  fet^ 
petratOTS  of  violence  and  outrage.  It 
was  time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  bring  those  witidn.  the  protection  of 
tiie  law,  and  into*  the  enioyment  of  iu 
privileges,  who  had  hitherto  l>een  trea- 
ted as  aliens  to  the  constitution,  and 
who  would  feel  most  grateful  for  the 
finroor  of  an  equal  participation  in  its 
blassiacs.  By  doing  this,  they  would 
not  only -produce  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  Ireland  Iwt  they  would  afibrd  an  op- 
portunity of  extending  ta  it  a  great  pro- 
portion of 'tliat  capital  which  was  at  pre- 
sent stagnant  herc^-  but  whidi  could  be 
there  employed  to  general  advantage.  He 
implored  his  midesty*sministe«s  to  grant 
tiiis  to  the  people  of  Irelwad,  if  not  as  an 
act  of  justice,  at  least  as  an  act  of  policy. 


Letthero  not  draw  too  tight  the  bonds  by 
which  tliose  unfortunate  men  fattd  so  long 
been  bound.  A  time  must  come,  and 
that  shortly,  when  such  a  system  must 
have  an  end.  There  was  a  point  beyond 
which  human  sufiering  could  not  go.  Let 
the  House  then  now  resolve  to  grant,  as 
an  act  of  finrour  that  which  the  oppressed 
Irish  had  a  right  to  daim  as  an  act  of 
iustiee*  He  would  ask  anj  man  around 
mm  to  give  a  moment's  impartial  con- 
sideration to  the  case.  He  would  call 
upon  himself  to  change  the  case,  and  for 
a  moment  imagine  himself  the  perse- 
cuted and  degraded  Catholic,  and  then 
put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  dedsre 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
state  ofthmgs?  If  any  hon.  member 
would  do  this,  then  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  not 
another  obserration  to  offisr;  but,  until 
this  was  done,  until  he  saw  gentlemen 
saying  that  they  could  feel  satufied  and 
happy  under  the  privations  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  must  continue  to  assert,  that 
those  privations  were  disgraceful,  unjust^ 
and  calculated  to  foster  discontent  and 
insubordination  in  that  country. 

It. was  well  known  that  Ireland,  like 
other  states,  iiad,  ui  the  progress  of  time» 
undergone^ reatchanges,both  in  a  political 
and  a  religious  point  of  view.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  bishop  Boulter,  it 
appeared  that,  in  17SS,  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  to  Protestants. was  as  four  to 
one.  This  was,  as  it  were,  but  a  little 
while  ago;  and  yet  the  Catholics,  with- 
out any  law  to  Support  them,  without  any 
fostering  hand  to  assist  their  progress, 
had  gone  on  increasing  beyond  all  con- 
ception. This  was  a  warning  to  the  go* 
vemmeot.  It  shewed  them,  that  that  b^y 
could  not  be  depressed  ;  that  Uiey  must 
be  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  else  they  must  be  extermi- 
nated. Indeed,  the  facts  of  themselves 
were  sufficient  to  justify,  the  introduction 
of  a  change;  for,  while  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics increased  in  such  a  degree,  the  Pro*, 
testants,  protected  as  they  were  by  the 
state,  having  every  advantage  which 
wealth  and  power  could  give,  possessed 
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to  support  any  establisbment  For  what 
purpose  80  large  a  body  was  kept  up,  be 
was  at  a  loss  to  uuderstaocL  If  thejr 
belonged  to  a  church  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  persons,  they  might 
calculate  the  staff  as  proportioned  to  the 
body  ;  but  for  a  church  of  500^000  per^ 
sons,  why,  it  afforded  a  spiritual -Serjeant 
for  every  ten  men  fa  laugh].  And  yet. 
what  was  the  result  ('  Out  of  a  populatioo 
of  seven  millions,  there  were  no  more  than 
one  million  of  Brotestants>  one-^fanEdf  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  established  church, 
and  the  others  were  EHssenters.  Such 
were  the  results,  notwfthstandinff  the  nura«- 
berst  and  enormous  revenues  of  the  Pro* 
testant  clergy.  Adam  Smith  said,  <<  if 
you  wish  an  idle  and  inefficient  clergy, 
pay  them  well ;  if  you  wish  an  active 
and  industrious  ckrgy,  give  them  barely 
sufficient  for  their  wants.''  Now,  with 
the  enormous  staff  of  Protestant  clergy  in 
Ireland,  and  their  more  enormous  reve- 
nues, ft  was  found  that  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  to  Protestants  had  increased 
from4tol  tol4>tol! 

He  now  came  to  the  revenues  from 
which  this  staff  derived  their  pay :  and 
here  he  begged  to  assure  his  majesty's 
ministers,  that,  if  he  was  incorrect,  it  was 
solely  because  the  best  sources  of  informal 
tion  were  closed  against  him.  He  had  a 
short  time  ago  received  three  letters  from 
Ireland,  and  it  was  curious  that,  though 
coming  from  different  parts,  they  all 
agreed  upon  one  point ;  namely,  tnat  it 
was  impossible  fen-  any  private  mdividual 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  real  value 
of  church  livings  in  Ireland.  This  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  any  'error  iato 
which  he  might  fall  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  According,  however,  to  the 
best  calculation  which  he  had  been  able 
to  make,  there  were  church  lands  which, 
if  rented  out  as  other  lands  were,  would 
let  for  %500,000^  There  were  fourteen 
millions  of  acres  in  If  elsnd,  of  which  the 
derey  held  two-elevenths,  and  taking 
Wakefield's  proportions,  and  the  average 
value  of  property  in  tlie  different  counties, 
it  amounted  to  the  above  sum.  No  mat* 
ter,  then,  whether  this  sum  went  to  A.  B., 
the  bishop,  or  C.  D.,  his  son,  or  nephew, 
or  other  relative  who  held  under  him  : 
some  one  belonging  to  the  clergy  got  tliat 
which  belonged  to  the  <)hurch.  Adding 
to  the  two  mmions  and  a  half  the  average 
sum  produced  by  1,289  benefices  at  SGOL 
a  year  each,  the  appointments  would  make 
a   sum   of  3t200,000/.     According   tp 
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Wakefidd,  the  propbrttoo  of  Catholics  to 
ProtestanU,  in  Waterford,  which  in  17S9 
was  as  forty  to  one,  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  to  one.    In  seme  parishes  thetv 
was  not  to  be  found  a  nngle  Protestant 
family;  while  in  several  others  there  were 
only  two  t>r  thiree.    It  would  appear  that 
the  clergy  had  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  Commissionei^  directed  to  eataAilish 
schools  in  Irdand,  and  asked,  ««what  use  is 
there  of  churches  if  we  have  no  congrega* 
tions  ?*'  as  others  did  **  what  use  is  there' 
of  schools  if  we  have  no  scholars?*'    It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  there 
were  times  when  the  most  hiardened  per- 
sons with  respect  to  religion,  folt  repen* 
tance  and  compunctious  visittngs,  and  that 
upon  such  occasions,  if  they  coirid  not  go 
to  their  own,  they  would  fly  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    Thus  it  was  that  the 
Catholics  daily  added  to  thehr  numbers. 
The  Protestant  Staff  might  be  redtoned, 
in  addition  to  the  1,289  benefices,  to  con* 
sist  of  1,500  more,  including  600  curates. 
He  now  came  to  the  situation  of  the 
Roman    Catholic  £std>lishmeot8.      He 
found  that  in  Ireland  there  were  twenty- 
six  Catholic  Bishops  living  upon  smalL 
salaries,  of  from  300^  to  700/.  a-year. 
Some  of  them  so  small,  that  the  bishop 
frequently  retained  a  paridi,  the.  duties  of 
which  he  performed  luce  any  other  parish 
priest.    Here  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
four  bishops  more  than  the  Protestant 
Church.  '  The  Catholic  priests,  including 
parish  priests  and  assistants,  amounted  to 
2^00 ;  and,  if  they  allowed  1,500  clergy 
for   500,000   Protestants,   surdy  2,500 
priests  could  not  be  considered  too  large 
an  establishment  for  six  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics.     He  believed^  in  mentioning 
this  number,  he  had  stated  the  outside  s 
and  as  to  their  fees,  made  up  as  they  were 
of  small,  and  for  the  greater  part  gratui- 
tous sums,  it  was  impossible  to  state  more 
than  tlmt  they  were  g^ieraUy  very  small. 
Notwithstan&ig  which  tb^y  were  as  cha- 
ritable as  their  drcumstanoes  would  allow ; 
and  the  way  hi  which  they  carried  their 
point  was  by  their  assiduity  and  attentions 
to  their  flocks.    Those  who  had  lar^e  sti* 
pends  were  laolined  to  be  idle ;  those  who 
were  limited  to  small  salaries  were  8timu« 
lated  to  activity  and  zeiil  in  the  perforro-> 
ance  of  their  duties.     To  tSus  it  was  that 
he,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  the  great 
increase  of  the  IU)man  Catholics ;  and  he 
adoed,  whether  this  was  not  in  itself  a 
sufficient  ffrouqd  of  inquiry,  as  to  what 
had  been  done,  as  well  as  what  it  was  ad^ 
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vitaUe  todo at  present  ?  Another  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attentioo 
oi  the  House  was  this.  It  was  the  opi  nion 
of  bishop  Warburton»  a  celebrated  friend 
of  the  church*  that  '<  when  there  are  se- 
veral rehgions  in  a  state,  the  state  should 
naturallj  ally  itself  to  the  largest."  That 
was  to  say,  the  state  should  ^ive  such 
religion  its  support  and  protecuon.  But 
there  was  Ireland,  a  country,  six-serenths 
of  whose  population  were  Catholic,  and 
yet  the  state,  so  &r  from  allying  itself  with, 
was  opposed  to  then.  The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Faley,  upon  the  same  subject,  was  as 
follows — **  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magi* 
strata,  in  the  choice  of  the  religion  which 
he  establishes,  to  consult  the  faith  of  the 
natipn,  rather  than  his  own.  If  the  dis- 
senters from  the  establishment  become  the 
majority  of  the  people,  the  establishment 
itself  ought  to  be  altered  or  qualified.** — 
They  were  now  come  to  that  point.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time,  when  such  an  act 
of  justice  ought  to  be  done,  it  was  the  pre- 
sent. As  to  making  proselytes  of  the 
Catholics,  it  was  out  of  the  question  :  no 
man  could  now  entertain  a  hope  of  that 
kind  :  would  it  not,  therefore,  be  wise  to 
attend  to  what  Paley  and  Warburton 
said,  and  make  the  reheion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  be  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland  ?  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  open 
to  them  the  employments  and  emoluments 
of  the  state  I  No  man  of  liberal  opinions 
could  oppose  himself  to  the  wisdom,  the 
expediency,  or  the  justice  of  such  a  course 
of  proceeding.  And  he  would  put  it  to 
the  House  whether  the  vast  alteration 
which  time  had  made  had  not  rendered 
such  a  step  necessary  ?  Let  the  House, 
then,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
at  least  enter  into  an  inquh'y  into  the 
grievances  existing  in  that  country,  and 
-the  causes  of,  and  remediies  best  to  be  ap-^ 
plied  to  them. 

Much  had  been  said  respecting  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
and^  Protestant  religion  discharged  their 
duties  in  Ireland.  For  himself,  he  roust 
say,  that  upon  inquiry,  he  had  found  the 
Protestant  clergy  verv  deficient  in  that 
respect,  compared  with  their  opponents,  if 
he  might  so  call  them,  the  Catholic  priests. 
In  sp^ddng  of  the  dergV  of  the  establish* 
ed  church  of  Ireland,  he  begged  to  be 
understood  as  not  making  any  invidious 
comparison  between  that  church  and  the 
church  of  this  country.  His  only  object 
was,  to  place  his  facts  [clearly  before  the 
House.    According  to  a  return  on  the 
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taUe  of  the  House,  it  appeared,  that  the 
number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  having  be« 
nefices  ^ras  2,224.  Of  these,  ]  ,891  were 
hi  the  gift  of  the  bishops.  In  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  th»  number  was  293 :  making 
the  total.number  of  benefices  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  and  the  bishops,  1684.  In 
lay  handa  there  .were  867  benefices,  and 
the  universities  possessed  2 1 .  There  were 
also  95  inappropriate  and  vacant,  and 
without  churches  or  incumbents.  Making 
a  total  of  2,167*  ^The  return  did  not 
state  how  the  remaining  benefices,  77  in 
number,  were  disposed  of.  In  1818,  the 
total  number  of  incumbents  was  1,289. 
Out  of  this  number  7^  were  resident,  and 
581  were  non-resident.  The  non-resi- 
dents, therefore,  formed  a  considerable 
portion .  of  the  whole  number  of  incum* 
bents.  When  it  was  recollected  that  every 
Catholic  cliergyman  resided  in  his  parish, 
no  person  could  be  surprised  ait  the  great 
increase  which  had  taken  place  In  the 
number  of  CalhoJics  withlp  the  last  half 
century. 

Without  tiring  the  House  with  any  de- 
tailed remarks  upon  such  an  extensive  pa« 
tronage  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops,  he  would  content  himself  with 
observing,  that  it .  was  a  system  which 
loudly  an4  imperiously  called  for  a  revision. 
In  looking  to  the  numbers  of  resident  and 
non^reaident  clergy,  he  would  take  the 
last  volume  upon  that  subject  which  had 
been  Uiid  on  their  table.  He  first  came  to 
the  dioceses  of.  Waterford  and  Lisroore. 
He  there  found  that  there  were— ^resident 
4  rectors;  absent,'  19  do^-resident, 
18  vicara;  absent,  18  do— resident,  1 
curate ;  making  in  the  whole,  18  resident, 
and  82  absent  clergy;  of  these  Uiere  were 
many  pluralists,  holaing  some  two,  some 
three,  and  more'  livings.  He  mentioned 
this  case  only  as  one  instance  out  of  many 
and  what  he  had  to  state  of  this  single 
county,  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  tne 
House  as  to  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  In 
1766,  the  number  of  Catnolic  families  in 
Waterford,  as  appeared  by  the  returns  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  was  16,519,  and  between 
that  year  and  1792,  they  had  increaaed  to 
108,625.  The  ProtestanU,  in  Waterford, 
in  1766,  were  only  2;879,  and  before  1798 
even  this  small  proportion  had  dwindled 
to  1,875.  Yet,  for  the  religious  ^nstruc* 
tion  of  these  1,875  Protestants,  there 
were  no  less  than  fifty  benefices,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  county.  Did  not 
this  comparison  of  numbers  of  itself  form 
a  ground  for  ccmcurrence  in  the  motioa  I 
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Soppoff  all  the  ProttiUnta  ahovld,  iniktoe^ 
di«ppMr  from  the  diooeM»  was  it  atill  ta 
be  pretended,  that  fifty.  dergvaMn  ought 
to  be  maintaioed,.  wbo  woi^  nave  do  du^ 
to  perform  f  Tbe  compamton  in  irelank 
was  nowy  one  Fi*ote0taat  to  fourteen  Ca«- 
tholics*  In  time,  it  might  be  one  Protest 
tant  to  fortVy  fiftj,  or  sixty  Catholics; 
and«  while  this  diminutioa  dearly  shewed 
the  worthlessnessandinatility  of  thadiurch 
establishnient  would  any  roan  be  ae 
iiardy  as  to  insist  that  that  establishment 
ought  to  be  preservody  at  an  ezpeoae 
of  nearly  three  miUioas  sterling?  [bear» 
bear!].  To  erery  thing  there  must  be 
some  limit;  aiid»  availing  ourselfes  of 
|>ast  experience,  surely  (it  was  high 
linse  to  begin  a  nform  of  the  system.  It 
was  not  yet  too  late*  whaterer  it  mi^t 
be  soon.  There  waa  plenty  to  be  done, 
plenty  of  nateriids,  md  a  rich  harvest 
might  in  time  be  reaped^  if  the  proper 
aaode  of  cultivation  were  emplojred.  In 
tbe  first  instance,  it  woald  be  necessary  to 
commence  by  deep  ploughing  and  break* 
11^  up  groidnd  that  lukT  long  baen  un* 
touched* 

There  was  another  iasportant  pomt  to 
which  he  would  direct  the  attention  of 
gentlemen ;  without  troubling  the  House 
with  too  many  particulars,  he  w<(uld  sdect 
•  Uw  examples  of  parishes  in  which  Ca-> 
tbdics  formed  the  whola»  orneariy  the 
whole  |>0f  ulation,  and  where  the  tithes 
were  mud  to  clergymen  who  did  not  reside 
or  had  no  duty  to  perform.  He  had  alist 
of  the  parishes  in  the  north-west  quarter 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  those  which  of  kite 
bad  been  particularly  distarbed,aDd  where 
the  irritation  had  b«Mi  mainly  excited  by 
tbe  exaction  of  tithes.  It  had  been  said 
on  a  former  night,  by  an  hon.  ficieiid,  that 
Ireland  differra  from  other  eoontries  in 
this  res|)eot^that,  if  local  disturbance  oc* 
curred,  it  was  followed  by  general  distur* 
banco-- that  the  fire  spread  in  various  di- 
DSCtions.  This  was  tnsOb  But  wAy  waa 
it  trwe  i  Becaose  the  peepleat  large  were 
prepared  for  dtsturbanee  by  discontent 
produced  by  ill-treatment.'  Tbe  whole 
Qouotry  was  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,- 
ready  to  explode  the  moment  a  spark  fell 
Upon  any  portion  of  it.  Thus  it  must  con- 
ttnue,  until  the  oauses  of  discontent  were 
reasoved ;  and  one  of  those  causes  and  a 
ohief  one,  was  the  tithe  system.  In  the 
parish  of  fiallyvoumey,  a  great  part  of 
which  belonged  tothebon.  member  for  the 
dty  of  Cork  (sirN.  Colthurst),  there  was 
neither  glebe,  glebe-bouse^  resident  der- 


gyaaa,  ohurdi,  nor  •  sin^e  PkOMIant, 
[hear,  bear;]  Yet  the  ttthe exacted  iiratt 
the  Catholics  was  from  600/.  to  700^  a^ 
year.  Such  a  state  of  things  roust  ceiii» 
pd  tbe  people  to  think.  They  aiast  fonsi 
tbdr  own  4>pinions>  and  must  fed  that 
every  shilling  of  tithe  they  wereobliged  to 
pa^  without  the  performance  of  asingle  re* 
ligious  duty,  was  nothing  short  of  robbery 
rhear,hearl].  Hededared  most  sdeiaaly 
that  if  he  were  in  the  situatioii  of  the  un* 
happy  Catholics  of  Ballyvoaniey,  such 
would  be  his  feeling  and  conviction.  He 
eoald  not  he^i  iu  He  should  bdd  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  do  what  he  coidd  t6 
resist  the  contmuance  of  such  a  system  t 
and  unless  lie  could  divest  himsdf  of 
human  reason  aod  hiuDan  feehngs^  he 
coold  not  help  resisting  it  [hear,  hear  !]• 
Could  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  tm 
peasants,  the  cotters^  at  they  called 
them,  should  be  so  combustible,  the  aso- 
Bsent  the  smallest  spark  was  dropped 
among  them  ?  The  parish  of  Tome-drsun-* 
mondeoniainadody  one  Protestai^  familr 
and  paid  a  dthe  of  1001.  In  Chmdrohid 
the  ProtesUiit  fcaulies  were  three  or  four 
aod  the  tithe  firom  900^  to  IflOOL  The 
case  of  Ahabdiog  and  Doooi^hiaora  was 
nearly  the  same;  while  in  Inoismnr,  far 
three  or  four  Protestant  fiunilies,  ^  tithes 
were  no  less  than  firom  ^fiOOL  to  SfiOOt. 
a-year.  Thus,  it  appeared,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics m  seven  parishes  paid  not  less  thanr 
7^000^  every  year  for  the  perlbnnance  of 
diving  service  to  not  more  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  families.  The  people  were 
charged  with  the  pqn>*tnt  of  tithes  for 
dergy,  from  whom  they  did  not  receive 
the  sooallest  assistaace;  and  frequently 
where  they  had  ndther  dergyman  nor 
churdi,  they  were  called  upon  to  pa^  for 
the  building  of  ohurobes  in  other  parishes. 
This  was  an  additional  cause  of  irritation, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  expect  any  peo- 
ple to  bear  it. 

If  the  church  ever  expected  to  prosper 
it  auist  be  refomed,  ana  one  great  reform 
must  relate  to  pluralities.  They  ought, 
under  no  circumstances,  ta  be  allowed ; 
every  benefice  ought  to  be  separately  fill- 
ed«  He  was  satisfied,  that  if  the  service 
of  rdigion  were  prdperly  discharged,  the 
nation  would  never  be  backward  in  giving^ 
dergymicn  an  ample  remuneration.  Ex- 
cuses and  reaaons  without  number  were 
dwaya  ofered  for  plurdities,  and  why 
de^nrnen  should  net  live  upon  thdr  be- 
nefices. The  privileges  <^  Fwta  wete 
Upoken  of.      Pe^rs  required  chApbitisi 
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Init  tkife^  (owt%  or  fire  chsplaiiit  were  em 
fif  A^  qiMiii0n»  and  tbece  were  ibttnitoet 
,where  the  appointmeiu  of  ehaplaint  wa« 
flMMk  without  Ihe  hidiTUUitl  baviog  ever 
beeo  seee.  It  was  aUeged>  thiit  aome 
JMriDgs  were  set  worth  haTiDg.  He  would 
Okie  upoe  buMself  to  deny  the  aaacrtioa. 
■There  waa  no  lifiog  in  the  gift  of  anv 
biahep«in  thta  eewttry  or  in  Iraand,  which 
oompeleet  persona  might  nol  be  found 
gledjjr  lo  accepts  Ceriein  diilj  was  lo 
be  perfenoed ;  and.  the  nataron  ought  lo 
aeleoc  an  kidividnal  qnelined  to  dtsebarge 
it.^  He  bed  been  aasQved  by  a  clergymen 
^  Ihe  utoMMt  respectabifi^  who  had 
BMide  the  cbaroh  and  ita  instituttons. hte 
alndy,  that  there  was  not  even  a  henefioe 
of  I(M..  a  year,  on  which  individuals  pro- 
|>erly  aaafified  mi||ht  net  be  found  to  r«- 
aide.  The  trialt  indeed*  had  niaver  been 
made;  hm  the  revorcnd  gendemaB  to 
wboeahe  alluded  ohttHe<godit»  and  was 
aatirfM  that  the  result  would  confinn  bis 
opMon. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  stele  only  a 
few  insttaeea  of  phiraUAies ;  for  if  he 
were:  to  go  through  ibna  aU»  be  should 
4Haii^  the  Honae  the  wMe  of  theoigbt. 
On  Ibis  fMt  of  the  sufafaet  he  had  availed 
himaatf  of  the  ^  Ecckeiaatiiaa  Regiater," 
DnbUn  edition,  of  ISSBO^  wbidiwas  pub- 
liahedundera  certain  desree  of  authority. 
The  lev.  Robert  Alexan&r  waa  archdea* 
con  of  DowD,  and  regialer  of  the  coaaia- 
torial  eoKrt ;  be  held  a  mioa  of  fonr  reo- 
tones  and  vicarages^  "w ;  Hillsborough, 
4,000  acses;  ]>runiboi5,00Qacres;  Drum- 
ley,  lOOOacrea ;  and  KilMiel^  1 ,591  acres. 
It  allbebMged  to.  the  eorps^  of  thearobdea- 
eenry.  And  bare  be  might  <Asewe,  that 
the  opinion  hoentertainira  of  the  inutility 
of  dMoa^  pffebendst  and  in  foot  the  whole 
>,  of  the  ecelettasijcal  stalt  with  the  encep* 
tion  of  one  or  two,  had  been  held  many 
j^eera  ago  by  a  man  not  like^  to  be  aus- 
pededs  of  entertaining  opinions  hostile  to 
tbe  eaiahlisbed  ehupch.  He  alloded  to 
lord  Dairtaionth.  But  before  be  read  an 
fOitaftct  from  the  6^  volume  of  Burnet's 
History  centainite  the  opinion  of  lord 
DmnoMMith,  he  wished  to  remeak,  that 
thiee  indMddals  who  had  died  primstesof 
lealand  had  eome  to  their  dioceses  wi^ 
eeaicely  any  peopertyv  eed  had  tel  left 
behind  thiM  not  less  lliali8CK),000h  Thsir 
oameabadrbeeAgiitea  tohimt^aindhe  had 
^aipeeteAtahaveJW^eivedaiiefttraot  frpm 
the  prebalet of  their  wiOa ;  he badappUed 
te  K^.but  he  bad  not  yet  obtainedl  it.  If 
ke  weffe1lkerear»  he  waa  iberefoire  not  to 


blame«  He  confidently  beUevedhiainforra- 
ation,  and  be  would  put  it  to  any  man, 
however  biassed^  whether  a  system  ought 
to  contiaae,  under  which  three  indivklcmlB 
could  thus  enrich  themselves,  at  a  time 
when  such  extreme  distress  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  that  it  had  claimed  the  sympathy 
and  obtoined  the  benevolent  assi^snce  oif 
tbia  country?  Could  any  man  satb^  his 
consoieeee».  and  <|ttietly  witness  saen  ui 
enormous  accumulation  of  Ihe  property 
of  the  people  under  any,;  but  especially  im^ 
der  anob  circumstances  ^  Thousands  and 
lens  of  thousands  were  beeped  together  by 
the  clergyi  wh3e  the  mass  of  tba  nation 
was  literalhr  dying  of  starvalionM  Lord 
Dartmeuth  s  obeervations  upon  deans  and 
chapters,  were  these  i-*^  We  hear  asitoh 
of  tne  poverty  of  aomeof  the  cler^»  but 
nothioa  of  the.  wealth  of  others;  but  take 
it  on  ihe.whdey  and  no  chnatian.oharch 
baa  a  better  provision.  If  the  londa  b»- 
longing  to  deans  and  chapters,  who  are  of 
no  asere  use,  either  to  the  choreh  or  the 
stale,  than  abbots  and  monks,  weredivid- 
ed  among  the  poos  elergy  in  every  diooese, 
there  would  bono  just  teaaon  of  complaint 
unleaa  that  bishops'  danghteM  woiifaL  not 
go  Off  io  well  as  tbeV  dd  no4r,  witha  good 
sinecure;  and  if  biabope  ibemielvea  were 
brought  to  an  equality  of  nstorae^  aa  wall 
aa  functiinit  it  would  plievent.  the  greet 
scandal  gis^en  by  cootmendama  and  trana- 
lations,  that  are  daily  increaaing.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped^  that  the  legtshituie  wiM 
think  proper,  some  time  or  cmier,  to  put 
them  under  a  better  regulation**  [bear, 
hear  1]«*<-Tbeae  were  the  wards,  beitra- 
memberedof  aToryanniona  to  support  the 
church  not  the  apeeehof  aBadical  oesinMis 
of  poMiag  it  down.  He  wotild  kttve  it  to 
the  Peem  of  £i^land  tbemaeWeii,  or  to 
the  CeaMnons  of  Bngland^  puitinff.  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts,  to  say,  methieir 
anchastateofthingsoogbttoeontinuni  He 
woidd  willingly  rest  the  issue  o^  hja  bk>- 
lion  unon  the  result  of  that  conicientioaB 
sppeaL  The  time  was  arrived  wbea  the 
evils  ^  Irellttid  demanded  a  remedy. 
Hiose  who  ought  to  b^  the  ntopaand 
staya  of  the  church,  woukl^  in  meCbe  iis 
ruin  and  overthiow ;  amassing,  as  they 
were,  such  princely  fortunes,  yet  shewing 
the  most  niggasdly  parshnony  where  they 
ought  to  be  moat  lioeraL  When  he  alwr 
such  paltry  conduct  as  had  beesi  exhibit' 
edby  the  bidlop  of  Derry,!wbo  wait  in 
the  Kenei(tf  of  15,000^  or ^,0002.  a  ynaa^ 
respecting  the  repairing  of  a  cathedral,  hh 
Qaald  not  oooceive  what  the  Iriah  govern- 
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meat  or  the  church  itself  coald  be  afodut. 
Did  they  SBppose,  because  the  public  had 
hitherto  home  with  them  until  their  pa- 
^ence  was  nearij  exhausted,  that  therefore 
ther  would  be  allowed  to  go  en  as  they 
had  hitherto  done  with  impunity  ?  It  was 
impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  continue.  To  use  the  words  of  lord 
Dartmouth  it  was  a  scandal  to  the  chorch 
and  to  paiiiament.  Unless  the  H  ouse  in- 
stttned  an  immediate  inquiry,  it  would 
abandon  i%B  duty ;  for  it  was  of  the  hi^est 
importance  that  the  church  should  be 
rendered  honourri)]e  in  itself,  and  fpro* 
ductive  of  admntage  to  the  coounuoity. 

He  wished  to  render  the  archdeacons 
useful,  and  that  they  should  reside  upon 
their  livings.  He  would  state  one  or  two 
commendams,  that  the  House  nright 
judge  Of ;  them*  The  rev.  Robert  Alex- 
aniter  had  one  or  two  vicarages  in  Ossory, 
«ndwasnon*resident,  hadnochprchmidno 
curate.  He  had  also  a  third  living,  where 
lie  was  non-resident,  and  had  no  curate. 
In  Cashel  also,  the  union  was  made  in 
1789,  long  after  the  evils  of  unions  and 
plursJities  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Orattan  and  others.  The  public  were 
also  much  indebted  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  (sir  J.  Nevi^port}  for  his  exer- 
tions upon  tli^  subject.  The  veiy  rev. 
Richard  Allot,  dean  of  Raphoe,  afforded 
another  instance.  Raphoe  was  a  rectory 
and  a  vicarage,  and  the  extent  of  the 
union  was  altogether  10  miles  by  7 :  he 
Iia4  a  curate  at  Raphoe  at  75/.  a  year ; 
another  at  Killteevock  at  the  same  salary; 
and  a  third  at  Kdligarvan  also  at  75A  a 
year.  The  same  clergyman  was  vicar 
ahoral  of  Armagh  and  chancellor  of  the 
Dublin  diocese.  The  rev.  Gilbert  Austki, 
of  the  Dublin  diocese,  was  vicar  of  May- 
nooth  and  prebendary  of  Cloncamery  in 
Ossory;  he  had  five  vicarages  united  in 
1782,  with  one  church,  and  one  resident 
curate  with  75/.  a  year.  The  rev.  J. 
Bingley  had  four  vicarages  and  a  rectory » 
three  churches,  and  three  curates.  The 
hon.  and  rev.  Joseph  Bourker  had  eight 
rectories  and  vjoarages  united  in  1804. 
The  rev.  Jaines  Hsimillon,  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  was  in  much  the  same  situation. 
But  he  would  not  fatigue  the  House  by 
going  into  further  details  of  the  kind, 
whi<£  had  been  extracted  with  great  care 
fmd  accuracy.' 

He  was  confident  that  he  had  already 
stated  sufficient  grounds  for  his  motion, 
but  there  were  one  or  two  other  points 
fr^l  i^ortby.  of  consideration.    He  had 


I 


now  to  Accuse  the  Protestant  ardibisho]M 
and  bishops  of  Ireland,  of  not  domg  their 
duty— of  downright  and  culpable  neglect, 
which  he  was  ready,  if  necessaiy,  to  prove 
at  the  bar.  There  was  an  act  of  parliament 
in  force,  which  provided,  that  Iran  indivi- 
dual be  appointed  to  a  benefice  where 
there  is  no  glebe*house,  no  means  of  resi-^ 
dence,  if  the  income  amounted  to  150^, 
he  was  bound  to  take  measures  for  erect-  . 
ine  one  before  the  expiration  of  two  years 
of  incumbency.  Much  of  the  non-resi- 
dence had  been  imputed  to  a  want  of 
places  of  residence,  and  against  this  ex- 
cuse the  act  wisely  guarded.  Now,  he 
had  a  list  of  ^  or  80  benefices  where  no 
glebe  houses  had  been  erected  after  ten 
and  even  twelve  years  incumbency.  Was 
not  this  a  poirtt  that  required  investiffa* 
tion  ?  Here  was  the  disobedience  of  a 
positive  law ;  and  it  was  fit  to  ascertain 
why  it  had  been  disobeyed.  The  numbed 
of  benefices  with  the  cure  of  souls  in 
Ireland,  under  one  return,  was  1,270$ 
the  number  of  churches  was  1,140;  the 
number  of  benefices  without  churches, 
198;  the  number  of  unions,  458;  the 
number  of  glebe  bouses,  717;  the 
number  of  benefices  without  glebe 
houses,  529;  the  number  of  benefices 
without  glebe  lands,  348 ;  the  number  of 
resident  incumbents,  768 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  absent  incumbents,  507.  It  be* 
came,  therefore,  iqiportant  to  ascertain, 
why  the  bishops  had  neglected  their  duty ; 
more  especially  as  he  was  informed,  that 
a  bishop,  now  in  Ireland,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  to  enforce  residenceS| 
had  given  away  two  livings,  where  the 
incumbents  could  not  possibly  reside.  In 
a  few  days,  he  expected  to  be  furnished 
with  the  papers  upon  this  point,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  he  was  assured  that  the 
fact  was  u  he  had  represented  it. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  another  rea- 
son which  he  thought  strongly  recom-r 
mended  the  inquiry  he  sought  for.  A 
curious  circumstance  had  occurred  of  late, 
in  which  the  Irish  government  was  much 
to  blame,  having  acted  contrary  to  its 
duty,  and  encouraged  the  evil  which  it 
ought  to  have  checked.  Having  made 
this  charge,  he  would  endeavour  to  prove 
it.  It  was  well  known,  that  there  were 
such  things  as  first-fruits,  and  that  the 
sovereigns  of  this  countiy,  in  order  to 
equalise  and  improve  the  value  of  livings, 
had  made  them  over  to  the  churdi.  .  He 
wbhed  to  call  the  fittention  of  the  House 
to  what  had  beetk  the  practice  with  regar4 
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to  Brtt-fimiU,  and  hi  tbit  inttaooe  only  he 
woald  institute  a  comparison  between 
England  and  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  belovr  (sir  J.  Newport^  had  moved 
for  various  returns  upon  this  point,  to  which 
ministers  would  have  done  well  if  they 
had  attended.  In  his  (Mr.  H's)  opinion, 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  twice  or  three 
times  as  rich  as  the  church  of.  England. 
Whaty  then,  had  it  done  with  its  enormous 
retenues?  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  dean  Swift  was  a  wiser  and  a  more 
far-sighted  man  than  the  ministers  of  our 
own  day,  and  his  name  was  connected 
with  the  first-froiu  of  Ireland.  When 
the  first*frttits  were  Riven  to  the  church 
of  England,  application  was  made  to  the 
ninisier,  Godolphin,  to  procure  the  same 
concession  for  Ireland.  Swift  was  em- 
ployed  to  negociate,  and  he  was  told  by 
the  minister,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  give  the  first-fruits  to  the  church  of 
Ire&nd,  because  the^  would  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  However,  Swift  succeeded  after 
some  persuasion,  and  the  first-fruits  were 
mnted  to  Ireland.  It  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  there  was  a  dtf« 
ference  between  the  cases  of  England  and 
Ireland  ra  this  respect.  In  England  the 
Crown  reserved  the  tenths ;  but  in  order 
to  assist  the  poor  clergy  of  Ireland  more 
tfifectually,  the  tenths  (or,  he  believed, 
more  profierly,  the  twentieths)  were 
given  up  with  the  first»fruits.  The  grava*- 
raeo  Qt  his  cbarffo  against  the  govern- 
ment was  this.  The  first-fruits  were  fixed 
and  valued  in  England,  and  it  was  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  revalued ;  where 
as,  in  Ireland  it  was  expressly  reserv- 
ed, that  they  should  he  revalued  from 
time  to  time.  Three  years  ago,  when 
he  first  brought  foward  a  q  nation  re- 
carding  the  church  establishment  of  Ire- 
land, it  was  seen,  that  the  clergy  had  paid 
from  year  to  year  their  miserable  pittance 
—he  called  it  a  miserable  pittance,  for  it 
was  nothing  less  than  a  robbery,  by  the 
rich  dignitaries,  of  the  poor  curates.  The 
first-fruits  were  given,  not  to  maintain  the 
splendour  of  those  who  had  already  too 
much,  but  to  provide  subsistence  for  those 
who  had  too  h'ttle,  The  dignitaries  had 
not  done  their  duty  in  this  respect :  they 
had  done  any  thine  but  their  duty  ;  they 
had  themselves  become  the  robbers, 
the  violators^  and  the  spoliators  of  the 
church,  which  he  was  some  time  ago 
accused  of  having  so  needlessly  and 
wantonly  atiadrad.    What  was*  called  an 


atmipt  at  spoliation  on  his  part,  was,  -in 
fact,  only  an  attempt  at  doing  justice  to 
the  wronged;  and  that  proceeding  had 
had  the  effect  of  disclosing  some  matters 
of  importance  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion. It  appeared  by  the  returns,  made 
on  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
that  eleven  changes  had  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  seven  years.  Eleven  bishops  had 
been  appointed;  and,  what  did  the  House 
suppose  the  first-fruits  on  those  appoint- 
ments amounted  to?  Perhaps  80,000/. 
or  40kOOM.  would  not  seem  an  extrava- 
gant calculation  on  Irish  bishopricks,  pro- 
ducing from  5,000/.  to  18,000/.  a  year. 
Would  the  House  believe,  that  the  whole 
contribution  of  eleven  Irish  bishops,  to 
the  po6r  clerg]^,  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  sovereign,  in  the  way  of  first-fruits^ 
was  only  910/.  [cheers  and  laughter]  ? 
Of  all  mockeries  ever  disclosed  this  ap- 
peared to  be  Uie  most  splendid ;  aad  be 
maintained  that  the  government  had  been 
P^uilty  of  agrossbreachof  duU,  if  not  worse,' 
m  allowing  it.  He  would  first  show  bow 
the  valuation  stood  :  and  here  he  did  not 
pretend  to  go  into  the  valuation  of  bene- 
fices throughout  the  country,  as  theymnst, 
of  course,  be  imperfect,  and,  if  correct; 
would  lead  him  into  too  wide  a  field.  He 
would  compare  only  the  bishoprics ;  and, 
this  should  be  the  only  comparison  he 
would  nfeake  between  England  and  Ireland. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  sees  in  Eng* 
land  were  valued  to  the  first^frutto  in  the 
king's  books  at  21,8fii/« ;  this  was  »  fixed 
valuatlonf  in  consideration  that  they  cdn« 
tmoed  to  pay  the  tenths.  The  House 
would  scarcely  beKeve,  that  the  valuation 
of  the  four  archbishoprics  in  Ireland- 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  was 
only  1051/.  It  was  absolutely'ridtculous. 
The  valuation  of  the  28  sees  (for  formeriy 
there  were  28  bishoprics,  all  separately 
valued,  though  now  united  into  18)  was 
not  more  than  2,125/.  Let  him  (Mr.  Hi) 
have  the  property  thus  valued  to  the  first- 
fruits,  and  he  should  be  most  willing  to 
pay  50,0001.  for  the  fint-fVuits.  NoAing 
could  be  more  scandalous  than  the  whold 
of  this  system  of  fraud ;  whMe  the  people 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  '■  fbr 
half  a  century,  had  been  year  after  year 
called  upon  to  advance  money  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  to  theextent  of  780,000/; 
until  the  vote  was  stOfFped  in  Ihe  libit  ses« 
sioo,  the  valuation  of  first-lnltts  upon  the 
bishops  sees,  intended  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  Crown  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tnfbrior'dergyi'  bad  been  no  mofe- than 
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4,176<.  [iHNifff  hetrg.  Last  jear^the 
further  grant  vas  retuted*  and  tuccaet- 
ful^  reiUted,  antil  t|ie  accounts  of  firsu 
fnutt  wer^  laid  before  the  Home.  From 
jthete  docMOieots  it  appeared,  that  while 
£Dgland  had  paid  14,853/.  in  first-fruiu 
ai^d  tenths,  Ireland  btid  oidy  paid  910/., 
praboutooehsixteenth  thatamount,  thot:^ 
her  church  establishment  was  double  or 
ueblQ  as  rich  as  that  of  England. 
.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  have  been 
known  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  yet  they 
had  allowed  it  to  continue.  It  was  also 
neeessary  to  mention,  that  patents  bsd 
))een  (p:a.nted  tp  two  individuals  to  col- 
lect the  fir«t>iruits;  one  of  these  was  held 
i^  Me*  Shaw  Mason.  The  avei^ge  on 
|J»e  last  t^  years  oi  the  value  o£  first«- 
fruitf  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland^  exclusive 
of  the  bishops,  was  870/.  During  that 
period,  faur  y^ans  had  paused  in  whieh  noi 
II,  ^ipgle  shilhog  was  paid,,  though  not  oae 
jav  hadjMapsad  wlthoul;  a  number  of 
p^c^lioniu  He  could  not  imagiDe  how 
awistera  oould  shut  th0ir  eyes  to  these 
faffta»  Net  ooly,  hoiff ver,  had  they  shut 
thei]^  eyes,  but  tbe]^  had  given  these  pro* 
ciwijif^  their  sanction,  aiid  bad  even  peoe 
the  jeogth  o^  threatening  ^>  tarn  an  ladi* 
¥i4ual  ouj^ofhisoffio^  h^OMse  he  dared 
tp  proqapte  a^  new  and  a  more  equitable 
valivUion.  Such  was  the  &ct,  Mr«  Shaw 
MaiK>i^  when  be  found  that  this  new  vft* 
lualipu  was  resisted  as  illegal,  applied  to 
a  ^ptlaapan  of  the  i|ame  of  Allm  finr  ^ 
fi^mop  ^pon  the  pemt;  aud  the  epinioa 

SI^Mft  reflected  mat  kMmour  qpoia  m  inp 
iu#ialt  ai  miidb  aa.the  oootipy  opWen 
laight  ba  iiiM  to  hava  difgiaoad  the  atao«<* 
ney-gaocra).  True  il  was*  as  afriend  near 
bim  pbservedy  the  opinjo|ii  of  an  aHoraey- 
geofcal  waa  not  worth  a  pin,  .because  it 
was  a]  wa^  what  miniiters  wished  it  sheuld 
ife^  Thia  instance  did  not  form  an  ax* 
4»ptioii«  It  waa  noi  to  be  fergotlen, 
lijqifwist!,  iuhM>iuiigal  tbii  pact  of  the  sub* 
Jsct,^  that  the  primates,  theugh  they  wrndd 
potflttfvw  4)our  own  YAluatioaa  ta  be  aug* 
meii)iii4i  took  oara.  to  increase  the  fiaea 
4yii  tp  t^m;  aod  i^eeiUlv  thex  had  been 


was  fixed.  Mr.  Mason  repUed  that,  on 
examination,  he  found  that  ihetvaliie  of 
the  livin|^8  waa  to  be  afcartaic^  frem 
time  to  time,  and  he  had  takfn  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Allen,  who  con^rmed  him  in 
the  notion  he  had  entertained*  The  bi* 
shops  then  applied  to  the  gpvo'nment  of 
Ireland,  requmng  it  to  iofterfera  on  their 
behalf;  and  a  second  reference  being 
made  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  confirmed  the  de- 
cision he  had  before  given  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  government  appealed  to  the 
attomey-genetal,  and  it  was  almost  need- 
less to  say,  that  the  opinioi^  of  that  ofltoor 
turned  upon  a  trifling  point,'  that  really 
looked  very  like  shuffling,  or  at  least  shun- 
ning ^he  real  question  at  issue.  He  (Mr. 
Htmae)  was  ready  to  risk  eveipr  thiog  he 
possessed  upoa  the  result  of  thia  questiea 
—whether  the  attorney-general  li^ould 
have  given  auch  an  opinion  upon  ai^  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  the  wishes  and 
mterestsef  hisea9>leyers»  lusher^, when* 
ever  any  body  was  diaposed  to  remedy 
abuses,  the  mn  of  the  govemveot  waa 
thrust  in  to  drag  out  the  nnfortuaate 
enemy  of  abuses,  and  to  deiend  and.  cover 
every  species  of  corruption.  He  bad 
ftat^  to  tbe  House  a  ^ron^  cana  of  an 
attempt  to  overbear  a  man  ist  bk  endea* 
Toora  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  fek  henest^  and  warmly  on  this  aub- 
jeeft,  and  he  could  not  avoid  expmsing 
soaao  indignation  in  adverting  to  it».  It 
waa  vain  to  mince  the  matter ;  for  unless 
the  truth  was  bokUy  sttited,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  justice  couU  be  dene.  Why 
did  the  govaraoient  appoint  iudividMals  to 
perfonn  a  duty  which  they  had  uo  power 
to  execute  ?  He  would  «^k  the  attoin^^ 
faoeral  for  Ireland  irby  those,  ^tiemen 
were  appointed  to  their  situatMma  if  is 
w^re  uot  ta  coHeel  the  first-fruits  by  va- 
luation ?  for  it  apyieared,  by  tbe  very  pa- 
tent of  theiriqppowtment,  that  they  were 
authorised  to  vahie  ben^^ces  under  the 
act  €f(  HeiMty  8th«  He  weu)d  now  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  it  could  sanctma 
such  proceedings  i  Would  ministem  to- 
lerate sweh  abuses  f    From  thehfocHMdity 
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for  piotecstioii  againgt  luch  grots  jobs,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  not  be  disappomt* 
ed.  The  Irish  ^vernmeDt  might  haire 
relied  on  the  opimdn  of  the  attorney  and 
*solicitor-general ;  but  at  all  events  there 
was  another  legal  opinion  the  other  way ; 
and  as  there  was  a  difference^  the  poorer 
clergy,  for  whose  good  those  first-fruits 
were  intended,  night  have  had  the  benefit 
of  it.  He  had  known  nothing  since  he 
had  bad  a  seat  inparlianieDt,  which  called 
Aore  loudly  for  inquiry  than  did  this  &ct ; 
and  if  he  had  mentioned  no  other,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  granihdg  his  motion. 

He  ought  to  apologize  for  detaining  the 
House  at  such  length  [hear,  hear]  ;  but 
there  was  one  other  obsenration  which  he 
could  not  abstain  from  making,  and  he 
did  it  more  to  satisfy  the  scnio^  of  some 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  in^didiuity  of  tithe 
and  other  diurch  proper^,  than  as  area^* 
son  Ibr  a  removal  or  any  doubts  of  his 
own ;  for  his  opinion  had  long  been  fixed 
en  this  subject.  He  knew  that  many 
gentlemen  objected  to  any  measure  cai^ 
culated  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
the  property  of  the  church,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  grant. 
Now,  he  held  in  hishaod  a  book  pubTish»l 
at  Chcford  in  the  year  1608,  in  whidi  it 
would  appear,  tluit  tithe  and  other  drardi 
property  were  not  looked  upon  wkh  the 
same  reverential  awe  as  at  present,  but 
were  rather  considered  «s  a  property  which 
the  sovereign  might  give  to  the  church, 
and  resume  at  pleasure.  In  looking  to 
this  subject,  they  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
tme  of  Henry  3th,  whmi  the  tithes  were 
taken  from  one  set  of  men  and  given  to 
another.  It  was  wril  known,  that  Henry 
8th  gave  away  iithes  at  will,  not  merely 
to  the  church,  but  to  laymen,  and  that 
several  lay  impropriators  at  the  |Hresent 
day  possessed  considerable  property  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  Henry's  will  in  those 
grants  was  law— -hisbjuncdonsandpro- 
okmiations  in  ecdesiaitical  as  well  as  civil 
affiiirs  h4d  the  force  of  legislative  enact- 
ments ;  and  most  ctf  those  respecting  re^ 
ligion  were  afterwards  passea  into  law. 
llie  book  in  hh  hand  contamed  one  of 
tlune  injunctions,  in  which  he  ordered, 
thats**  the  use  of  holy  bread  and  holy  wa- 
ter, and  the  payment  of  tithes,  shodd  be 
continued,  until  the  king  changed  or  abro* 
Cjated  any  of  ihem.*'  This  uijunction  con* 
tmued  hi  force  until  the  re^  of  Mary. 
It  was  then  repealed,  but  was  afterwards 
renewed  in  the  reign  of  £lhNd>eth|  nnd 


continued  the  law  of  the  land  up  to  tlie 
present  day.  He  only  mentioned  this  id 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  others,  that  church 
property  was  not  always  considered  of  that 
mviolahle  character  which  some  members 
wished  to  attadi  to  it,  and  to  shiew  that 
we  might,  without  a  violation  of  any  sa- 
cred principle,  consider  of  the  expediency 
of  diniensing  with  any  number  or  biriiops, 
as  w«l  as  our  ancestors  had  of  uniting 
two  buhoprics  into  one,  or  might  con-^ 
sider  of  aliowing  parties  to  purchase  Uielr 
tithe  ahogether,  by  which  the  disagreeable 
and  often  Ktrgious  process  of  annual  col- 
lection might  be  avoided. 

He  again  begged  pardon  for  occupying 
the  House  at  so  great  a  length,  but  he 
could  assure  them  that  he  luid  not  told 
half  what  migihf  be  said  upon  the  subject. 
He  knew  that  he  misht  be  misrq>resent€^, 
and  that  this  might  be  stated  to  be  a  mere 

Question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
lut  though,  even  in  that  sense,  it  wo^ld 
be  by  no  means  an  unimportant  subject 
of  consideration,  still  it  was  not  in  that 
light,  he  said,  he  pnt  it.  He  contended 
for  the  principle,  that  when  an  evil  was 
known  to  eadst,  a^remedy  shouldbeapplied; 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  not 
to  allow  that  evil  to  increase,  where  a  re»' 
medy  might  be  applied  with  efieet.  The 
hoih  member  then  proceeded  to  recapttu* 
late  the  arguments  which  he  had  urged 
in  the  course  of  bis  speech.  The  state  of 
Irsland  iniperiously  called  upon  tbeoito 
grant  to  the  Catholics  of  thtit  country, 
what  thev  #ere  jjustl^  entitled  to ;  namdr, 
an  equality  of  civii  rights.  The  principle 
for  which  he  contended  was  the  prindpln 
ofconciliatingthe  people  of  Ireland,  and 
relieving  the  distressed  poptilatbn  of  that 
coimtry  firom  the  sute  of  discord,  misery, 
and  starvation  in  which  thsy  were  plunffed. 
The  government  w^ould  forieit  all  cmiiti 
to  the  character  of  just  and  equitable,  if 
it  persisted  in  the  present  lamentable  sys- 
tem by  which  Ireland  was  impoverished 
and  oppressed.  The  principles  of  conci- 
liation and  toleration  were  those  on  which 
his  motion  mainly  rested;  and  he  had 
only  introduced  the  details  to  satisfy  the' 
House  that  inquiry  was  imperiously  called 
for.  If  he  had  at  all  succeeded  In  mak- 
ing himself  understood,  he  must  faav^  con- 
vinced the  House  that  the  state  oflreltind 
required  a  change ;  and  he  wiis  satisfied 
that  if  the  evils  which  it  was  the  dbjeet  of 
his  motion  to  get  rid  of  were  removed,  all 
other  evHs  would  be  found  comparativdy 
of  minor  importance.    He  had  diewn  the 
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Hou«e  that,  so  far  was  the  existio^  syf- 
lem  from  having  the  effect  of  keeping  up 
the  proportion  between  Protestants  and 
Catholicst  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants  had  increased  to  the  amount 
of  14  to  1.  He  had  shewn  that  the  laws 
were  disregarded.  He  had  shewn  that 
the  bishops  did  not  do  their  duty,  and 
that  unless  that  House,  acted  as  it  ought 
to  act,  they  never  would  do  their  duty. 
AH  these  circumstances  afforded  the  strong- 
est ground  for  inquiry.  His  obiect  was, 
Dot  to  injure  the  established  church  in 
Ireland,  or  to  attack  its  possessions ;  but 
merely  to  pledge  the  House  to  an  inquiry ; 
and  be  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  say 
whether  that  inquiry  should  be  by  means 
of  a  select  committee  or  by  a  commission. 
The  hon.  member  then  moved,  amidst 
loud  cheers, 

<<  That  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  present  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland  be  not  more  than  commensurate 
to  the  services  to  be  jperformed,  both  as' 
regards  the  number  or  persons  employed, 
and  the  incomes  they  receive*" 

Mr,  Stanley^  said,  that,  however  painful 
he  nught  find  it,  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  dimrinff,  in  some  measure,  from  many 
of  those  for  whose  public  character  he 
eotertained  the  highest  regard,  he  trusted 
this  would  be  considered  as  some  apolosy 
for  his  venturing,  however  inadequate^, 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  founded 
his  opposition  to  the  present  motion. 
Agreemg  as  he  did,  in  many  points,  with 
the  hon.  member,  he  could  not  but 
consider  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  thb  motion  was  brought 
before  the'House,  however  well  calculated 
to  secure  votes  in  its  favour,  as  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  The  tendency,  and  indeed 
the  avowed  object,  of  the  motion  was, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  lower  the 
authority  of  the  church  establishment,  and 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  member  had  endeavoured  to 
secure  in  suoport  of  his  motion,  the 
prejudices  or  all  those  who  .  had  the 
interests  of  Irehind  at  heart.  In  a  warm 
and  zealous  attachmi'nt  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  IreUnd,  he  ( Mr.  S.)  would 
yield  to  no  man.    It  was  but  top  well 


of  individual  members  had  been  dragged 
forward  with  malignant  avidity,  and  had 
been  most  unfairly  employed  to  cast  odium 
on  the  establishment  to  which  they  be- 
longeiL    He  would  venture  to  say,  that« 
if  one  half  of  the  industry  which  had  been 
exerted  to  malign  the  established  church 
had  been  employed    to    draw  forth  to 
public  notice  the  virtues,  which  many  of 
Its  members  displayed  in  the  unostenta- 
tious discharge  of  their  sacred  functions, 
the  church  might  have  defied  the  boldest 
attempts  of  calumny  and  detraction.    The 
hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  contend, 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  nation,  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  used,  lest  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  for 
doing  good  we  might  inflict  an  irreparable 
injury.    He  would  not  assert  that  there 
might  not  be  circumstances  which  would 
justify  an  interference  with  the  property 
of  the  church,  but  be  would  maintain,  that 
no  such  circumstances  could  exist  which 
would  not  equally  justify  an  interference 
with    landed,    funded,    and    commercial 
property.    Such  circumstances  did  not 
exist  now,  nor  was  there  any  probability 
of  their  existence  at  any  future  period. 
He  then  proceeded  to  contend,  that  as  a 
measure  of  finance,  the  inquiry  would  be 
unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  that  as  a 
measure  of  conciliation,  it  would  be  worse 
tlian  useless.    The  motion  either    went 
too  far,  or  not  far  enough.    The  esta- 
blished church  of  Ireland,  should  either 
be  supported,  or  siven  up  altogether.     He 
could  not  consider  this  motion  as  any 
approach  to  a  system  of  conciliation,    ft 
was,  on  the  contrary,  calculated  to  hold 
up  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the 
Protestant  church  as  one  towering  above 
theur  heads,  **  in  pride  of  place,"  and 
enormous   influence  of  wealth,  or    one 
which  in  turns  excited  their  indignation 
and  envy.    It  was  said  that  the  Prot^tant 
church  bad  been  forced  upon  Ireland.     It 
was  true  that  a  bigotted,  illiterate  jieople, 
possessing  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
savages,  must  have  looked  whh  jealousy 
to  the  first  introduction  of  a  new  religion, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  forced 
on  them  by  their  conquerors.    The  Pro- 
testant church,  however. 
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•onaidered   as  one    of   coDciliation   or 
finanotal  advantase^  there  jtvas  no  immi* 
tteot  danger  which  could  warrant  them  in 
▼iolatiog  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
eatabliahed  church.    If  it  were  meant  as 
a  meaaure  of  conciKatioo*  he  would  ask 
the  House,  what  single  advantage  it  was* 
calculated ' to  gire  to  the  CatlioUcs  of: 
Ireland  ?    The    public    mind   had    been  | 
prepared  for  some  such  proposition  as  the  ', 
present,  by  anonymous  statements,  raite*  ! 
rated  insinuatioBS,  and  unfounded  ^^x-  j 
aggerations ;  and  a  formal  attack  was  now,  | 
for  the  first  time,  made  on  the  estohli«hed  . 
church,  in  a  point  where  it  was  supposed  j 
to  be  most  vulnerable,  and  under  the  | 
specious  preteit    of  affording  relief  to  { 
Ireland.    It  was  at  present  only  proposed  ; 
lo  clip  the  wings  ot  the  church,  and  ex-  j 
hibit  her  in  a  humbled  condition  to  her  i 
rifal.    To  shew  the  temper  of  the  Ca*  | 
tholics  in  Ireland  towards  the  established 
church,  he  heed  only  refer  to  a  pamphlet 
whieh  bad  been  recently  published,  as  a  | 
Titidication  of  the  religious  principles  of  i 
the  Irish  Catholics,  and  which  had  been 
acknowledged  and  sanctioned  at  a  general 
Bieeting  of  Catholics,  as  speaking  the  sen- 
timents of  the  whole  body.    The   hon. ' 
member  proceeded  to  read  some  passages  I 
from  that  pamphlet,  with  a  view  of  shew-  j 
ing  that  the  tone  which  the  Catholics  I 
adopted  towards  the  Protestant  church  | 
was  any  thing  but  mild  and  temperate,  j 
If  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  j 
towards  the  established  church  were  thus  ; 
intemperate,  it  was  time  to  shew  that  the 
church  was  not  deserted  by  the  legislature 
—it  was  time  to  shew,  that  her  natural 
protectors  were  neither  too  weak  nor  too 
mdi&rent  to  uphold  her,  and  that  her 
wealth    excited   no    alarm    among   her 
friends,  whatever  jealousy  it  might  excite 
among  her  enemies.    Happily  the  time 
was  not  yet  come,  when  her  enemies  might 
rush  in  and  lay  claim  to  h^r  spoils,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  affording  relief  to 
Ireland,  and  when^  under  the  guise  of 
tjoleration,  they  might  give  a  sanctuary 
to  oppression.     It  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  oppression  of  one  party  was  not 
necessarily  the  protection  of  the  other. 
Warmly  as  he  advocated  toleration  in  its 
fullest  extent,  be  would  still  grgnt  en- 
conragement  to  one  religion  alone :  above 
all,  he  would  avoid  all  such  measures  as 
had  a  tendency  to  exche  in  the  one  party 
the  bitter  feelings  produced  by  a  desertion 
of  their  .interesu,  and  in  the  other,  .the 
apcroaching  influence  of  rising  power.    If 
Vt/L,  XI. 


this  measnre  were  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  financial  advantage,  he  was  unable  to 
conceive  in  what  way  it  could  contributo 
to  the  advantage  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland.  He  would  not  enter  into  a  sub- 
ject which  had  been  t^o  frequently  dis- 
cussed as  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
tithe  system.  It  was  clear  to  him,  that 
no  peasant  in  Ireland  was  so  dull  as  not 
to  understand,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  whether  125.  were 
paid  to  the  clergy  for  tithe  and  40^ .to  the 
landlord  for  rent,  or  the  whole  52$,  to  the 
landlord.  It  liad  been  contended,  that 
tithes  were  paid  by  the  consumer ;  but, 
whether  tithes  were  paid  by  the  land- 
bolder  in  rent  or  by  the  consumer,  made 
no  difference  to  his  argument.  If  they 
were  paid  by  the  consumer,  God  knew  i 
an  exceedingly  small  portion  was  paid  by 
the  unfortunate  population  of  Ireland  !— 
He  would  ask,  whether  the  presept  mea- 
sure bould  tend,  in,  the  slightest  degree, 
to  raise  Ahe  peasantry  uf  Ireland  from  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  they  wero 
plunged  i  No  man  who  bad  not  seen  the 
interior  of  an  Irish  peasant's  cabin  could 
form  a.  conception  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  which  were  there  to  be 
found.  He  wished  most  evnestly  that 
the  means  might  be  afforded  of  raising  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  from  their .  present 
degraded  condition,  of  removing  from 
their  minds  that  calloi^  indifference  to 
misery  which  a  long  acquaintance  with 
suffering  had  impressed  upon  their  cha- 
racters. If  it  could  be  proved  that  tithes 
were  paid  by  the  consumer,  he  confessed 
he  could  not  see  how  a  country  purely 
agricultural,  and  exporting  its  produce* 
could  be  benefitted  by  the  abolition  of 
tithes.  He  believed  that  the  four  great 
evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured  were 
the  want  of  a  resident  gentry,  the  want 
of  capital,  the  want  of  employment,  and 
the  want  of  education.  All  these  four 
wants,  he  was  ready  to  assert,  would  be 
materially  increased  by  diminishing  the 
income  of  the  clergy.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to, the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  there  should 
be  a  class  of  men  liberal,  enlightened, 
necessarily  well  educated,  compellible  and 
now  compelled  to  spend  their  incomes  in 
the  country ;  a  class  of  men  obliged  by 
the  decencies  of  life,  if  not  by  higher 
motives,  tO  live  temperately,  honestly  and 
soberly,  and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  their 
influence  and  example.  On  this  subject 
he  would  appeal  to  the  authority   of  a 
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ilittitiguiihed  prelate  of  the  Irish  diurch, 
igaiDSt  whom  calumny  had  never  dared 
to  breathe  a  whimper — vl  prelate  not  less 
distinguished  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings 
than  by  tho  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
The  bishop  of  Limerick  (Dr.  Jebb),  in 
his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  high 
character  of  the  established  clergy    in 
Ireland,  and  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
their  exertions  on  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness   of   the  people. — He    was   una- 
ble to  follow  the  hon*  member  through 
all    his    details;    but    there   were    one 
or  two   points,    which  he  must  allude 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  far 
exaggeration  might  be  carried.     A  pub* 
lication,  entitled,  <<  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
fumption  of  the  Public  Wealth  by  the 
Clergy^   had  gone  to  a  fourth  edition 
in  1^!2,  and  in  I824>  a  publication  equally 
hostile  to  the  church,  admitted  that  tfaio 
incomes  of  the  Irish  clergy  were,  in  the 
first-mentioned  work,  greatly  orer-atated. 
It  was,  in  the  more  recent  publication, 
stated,  that  there  were  1,809  benefices  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  parliamentary 
returns,  at  800^.  a-year  average  income. 
Now,  it   would  be  supposed  from  this, 
that  the  inc^jmes  were   ascertained    by 
parliamentary  returns  to  be  80(M,  on  the 
average.    On  the  contrary,  all  that  was 
Ascertained  was,  that  the  number  of  bene- 
fices was  1,909,  while  the  average  amount 
of  the  incomes  was  founded  on  a  conjec- 
ture only.    The  manner  in  which  this 
conjecture  was  framed,  was  as  follows — 
In  the  diocese  of  Clojme  ther^  were  56 
benefices,  the  amount  of  the  incomes  of 
which  was  40,000/.  a-year.    Now,  it  was 
notorious,  that  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  was 
the  richest  in  Ireland,  and  because  these 
benefices,  not    taken    indifferently,    but 
selected  from  the  richest  of  that  richest 
diocese,  had  an  average  of  714/.,  it  was 
computed,  that,  the  average  of  all  Ireland 
was  86/.  a-year  per  benefice  more !    In 
Act,  the  person  forming  the  computation 
had  taken  the  maximum  incomes  of  the 
richest  livings,  in  the  richest  diocese  of 
Ireland  at  the  highest  time,  and  had  taken 
an  average  of  one*eighth  more  for  the 
average  of  all  Ireland.    The  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  stated  the  average  of 
the  Irish  livings  at  500/.  a-year.     He 
(Mr.  S.)  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
rate  of  livmgs  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  and,  as  far  as  his  inquiries  went, 
be    was    persuaded,    that   the    average 
would  not  be  taken  too  low  at  250k  in- 


stead of  SOOL,  and  he  was  permitted,  bf 
the  right  reverend  prelate,  to  whom  be 
had  before  alluded,  to  state,  that  from 
his  personal  knowledge,  this  average  was 
correct  for  his  benefices  of  Limerick  and 
Ardfert;   and  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  it  was  correct  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland.    When  this  average 
was  taken,  it  would  be  found,  that  instead 
of  1,047,000/.,  the   income  which  bad 
been  assigned  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
these  extravagant  estimates,  the  real  in- 
come would  be  found  to  be  about  d27,000/. 
a-year.    The  estimates  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Irish  clergy  were  not  only  wild  and 
extravagant,  but  contradictory.    It  was 
stated,  in  one  of  these  publioatlons,  that 
the  lands  of  the  bishops,  if  let  at  their  full 
value,  would  produce  600,000/.  a-year: 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  said,  that  five 
of  the  bishops  had  lands  to  the  amount  of 
550,000/.  a-year.    This  led  only  50,000/. 
a-year  for  the  other  18  bishops:  and^ 
calculating  that  the  lands  were  let  at  a 
fifth  of  their  value,  like  the  rest,  it  would 
leave  these  18  bbhops  an  average  income 
of  555/.  a-vear;  which  was  absurd.    The 
incomes  or  the  bishops,  like  those  of  the 
clergy,    had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Out  of  18  bishops,  from  his  inquiries,' he 
could  confidently  state,  that  11  were  at 
or  under  5,000/.  a-year;   4  were  at  or 
under  6,000/.,  one  under  7,000/.,  and  two 
others  were  not  well   known.     Among 
other  exaggerations,  was  the  patronage 
of  the  bishops.    The  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  the  number  of  parishes  of  which 
the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  at  1,300;  but  parishes  were  not 
benefices.    He  knew  that  i  n  the  gift  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  there  were  not  more 
than  20  benefices  of  all  kinds,  and  that 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Kildare  there 
were  only  half  as  many.    Many  of  the 
dignitaries  who  figured  in  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  member,  were  certainly  not  in  a 
condition  to  excite  envy  by  their  excessive 
wealth.    The  dean  of  Emly  had  180/. 
a-year,  the  dean  of  Kildare  100/.  a-year, 
and  the  archdeacon  of  Raphoe  nothing. 
There  was*  another  archdeaconry  filled  at 
present  by  the  brother  of  a  bishop,  who 
would,  IM>  doubt,  figure  among  theplii- 
ralists,  who  had  absolutely  nothingfor  his 
office,  but  the  necessity  of  performing  its 
dudes.    Among  the  other  offices  brought 
forward  by  the  non.  member  to  shew  the 
evil  of  an  excessive  establishment,  were 
107  rural  deans.    Was  the  hon.  member 
ignorant,  that  the  rural  deans  wtre  in  no ' 
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initaiioe  paid  any  thing,  and  that  the  aole 
reward  of  their  office  was  the  distinction 
of  their  office  (to  which  they  were  gene- 
rally diosen  by  rotation),  the  duties  of 
which  were,  to  assist  the  bishop  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  inferior  der^. 
-The  hon.  member  had  stated  the  in« 
comes  of  the  Catholic  bishops  to  be  from 
8  to  70(U.  a-year.  This  he  believed 
to  be  very  much  under-stated;  for  he 
had  reason  to^  belieTe,  that  even  the 
Catholic  parish  priests  had  incomes  from 
soot  and  400^  to  500^.  and  even  800/. 
a-year.  There  was  a  small  parish  near 
Dublin,  the  parish  of  Howth,  where  the 
income  of  the  Catholic  priest  was  800{« 
a-year.  He  had  been  informed  by  a 
nobleman,  whose  careful  attention  to  the 
wel^e  of  his  tenantry  had  been  repaid 
by  their  respecti  nay,  almost  adoration, 
and  what  was  more  grati^ring  to  him,  by 
the  visible  improvement  ellYms  condition, 
that  the  Protestants  often  paid  yearly 
o&rings  to  the  Catholic  priests  or  their 
parishes— -that  they  were,  in  fact,  com« 
pelled  to  do  nOf  to  propitiate  the  CathoKc 
^ergy,  and  to  stand  On  good  terms  with 
their  fellow  parishioners*— He  could  state, 
in  conclusion,  that  many  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  were 
anxious  that  an  investigation  should  take 
place,  not  partial  in  Its  bearings,  and  that 
the  whole  of  their  political  and  moral  re- 
lations to  the  country  should  be  brought 
under  view.  He  hoped  ere  long  that 
acme  such  inquiry  would  take  place,  that 
some  commission  would  go  forth  to  view, 
with  their  own  eyes,  impartially,  and  on 
the  spot,  the  bearings  of  the  church  es- 
tablishment on  the  condition  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  should  object  either  to  committee 
or  commission,  which  should  set  out  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility;  which  should  assert 
the  principle  broadlv,  that  the  property 
of  the  church  should  be  meddled  with. 
He  i^ould  object,  in  short,  to  any  com- 
mission or  committee,  the  appointment  of 
which  should  fix  on  the  minds  of  the  es- 
tablishment, whose  condition  was  to  be 
investigaUd^  the  impression,  that  their 
•case  was  decided  before  they  were  heard 
or  seen.  He  regretted,  that  the  manner 
of  wording  the  motion,  and  the  tone  in 
which  the  hon.  member  had  introduced  it, 
compelled  him  to  oppose  it,  at  least  in  its 
.present  form,  while  be  felt  that  it  was 
Aighly  desirable  that  the  House  and  the 
country  should  obtain  the  fullest  and  most 
Mffeci  informatloa  on  the  subject  of  the 
Iriib  clergy    [repealed  cheees]. 


Mr.  Dawson  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
that  great  exaggeration  prevailed  respect- 
ing this  species  of  properjiv.  The  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  m  the  House  pre- 
vented us  from  distinctly  hearing  the  de- 
tails into  which  the  hon.  gentleman  enter- 
ed, in  order  to  shew  the  comparative 
j^umbers  of  resident  and  non<*resident 
clergy  at  diflkrent  periods.  In  the  year 
1819,  there  were  901  incumbents  actually 
resident  on  their  benefices,  or  in  the  next 
adjoining  parishes.  The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  estimated  them  at  768  only; 
but  the  returns  from  which  he  was  now 
quoting,  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  might  be 
confidently  relied  on.  .  U  those  returns 
were  carefully  examined,  they  would  be 
found  to  establish  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  this  great  truth— that  wherever 
the  Protestant  church  was  most  strongly 
established  in  Ireland,  there  the  mreatest 
prosperity,  and  quiet,  and  good  order 
prevailed.  Where  there  were  the  great- 
est number  of  glebe  houses,  there  the 
greatest  share  ofpublic  industry,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  happiness  was  enjoyed. 
The  order  of  the  provinces  in  these  re- 
spects might  be  thus  stated— Ulster,  Lein- 
fiter,  Connau^ht,  Mid  Munster.  Muostcr 
was  tlie  province  in  which,  unhappily,  the 
established  religion  was  roost  neglected, 
or  least  followed.  He  begged,  however, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  meritorious  cha- 
racter of  the  Protestant  clergy  through-> 
out  Ireland.  They  were  zealous  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  indiscriminate 
in  their  charities,  which  extended  to  the 
professors  of  either  faith,  and  in  their 
own  persons  and  morals  afforded  the  best 
examples  of  conduct  to  their  parishioners. 
As  pastors,  they  were  attentive  to  the 
spiritual,  welfare  of  their  flocks ;  as  land- 
lords (and  he  said  it  confidently,  notwith- 
standing all  the  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  against  ihem),  they  were  indulgent 
and  moderate  with  their  tenants.  He 
would  refer  the  most  sceptical  on  these 
matters  to  the  present  state  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  order  to  show,  that  what 
be  said  was  the  fact ;  and  that  in  no  part 
of  the  empire  was  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  better  performed.  To  his 
mind,  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  present  esta- 
blishment of  that  church,  and  he  should 
therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Dominick  Broume  said,  that  as  lone 
as  the  revenues  of  the  established  church 
in  Ireland  were  to  be  continued  in  their 
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present  integrity,  he  had  no  hopes  of  the 
-peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  From 
-  the  last  returns,  it  appeared,  that  the  total 

population  of  Ireland  was  about  7,000,000; 

of  these  7,000,000,  about  5,750,000  were 
-of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion;  250,000 

Protestant  dissenters;  500,000  Presbyte- 
rians ;  and  500,000  Protestants  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  landed  property  be- 
longing to  the  established  church  in  the 

same  kingdom  might  be  estimated  at  two- 
elevenths  of  the  whole  produce  or  rental 

of  the  island.     What  might  be  the  amount 

of  fines  levied  by  them,  it  was  not  easy 

to  say ;  but  he  should  assume,*  and  upon 

good  authority,  that  their  landed  property 

was  equivalent  to  between  one-fourth  aod 

and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  island.    The 

bon.  geutleman  then  entered  into  some 

explanations  of  the  manner  in  which  church 

lands  were  let,  and  fines  taken  upon  an- 
ticipated renewals  of  leases,  &c,  A  good 
'  deal  had  been  mid  of  the  deduction  to  be 

made  from  the  estimated  valuations  he 

had  alluded  to,  on  account  of  the  renewal 
•and  fine  system;  but,  all  this  made  no 

difieirence  as  to  the  question  of  the  value 

of  church  property,  for  it  only  amounted 

to  this^oif  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  or 

the  dean  of  Derry,  reoeived  now,  or  in 

1819,  only  20/.  a  year  for  a  farm  that 

ought  to  pay  100/.  a  year,  this  happened 

merely  because  the  bishop  or  dean,  his 

predecessor  had;  in  1804?  or  some  preced- 
ing year,  sold  the  reversion  of  the  lease 

for  20/.  annually.     There  were  in  Ireland 

about  2.500  parishes;  and,  if  his  premises 

as  to  her  population  were  correct,   the 

average  of  each  parish  would  be  about  100 

Protestant  dissenters,  200  Presbyterians, 

200  Protestants  of  the  establishment,  and 

2,300  Roman  Catholics.  If  this  enor- 
mous inequality  prevailed  in  the  parishes 

of  England,  would  suqh  a  disposition  of 

property  be  endured  by  the  majority  of 

the  nation,  even  to  the  conclusion  of  the 

present  year  ?      He  thought  not.     The 

best  mode  of  preserving  the  Protestant 

establishment  of  Ireland  would  be  to  make 

some  provision  for  the  Roman   Catholic 

clergy  of  the  country.  Some  arrangement 

ought  to  be  adopted,  that  might  make  it 

an  object  with   gentlemen  to  enter  into 

that  priesthood,  instead  of  filling  its  or- 

lers,  as  was  now  generally  the  case,  from 

the  peasantry.    In  such  an  event,  there 

would  be  at  length  something  like  a  cor* 

dial  communication  established  between 

the  people  and  the  government.  Im- 
pressed with  these  notions,  he  felt  it  to  be 

hib  duty  to  support  the  motion. 


Mr.  Roberison  thought  there  were  but 
two  modes  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland; 
and  that  of  either  of  them  the  basis  mu9t 
be  the  union  of  Roman.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  themselves.  One  of  these 
modes  woold  be,  to  admit  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  to  a  participation  of  titliBn. 
The  other  (which  he  had  not  yet  heard 
alluded  to  in  that  House,  but  which  did 
not  seem  impracticable,  if  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  only  dare  to  attempt  it) 
might  be  found  in  the  union  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
of  the  kingdom.  This  might  seem  at  first 
sight  impossible  to  some  honourable  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  events  that  had  taken  phioe  m 
Europe  during  the  last  six  years,  would 
know,  that  more  difficult  unions  of  reli- 
gious sects  had  been,  in  that  interval,  ef^ 
fected  upon  the  continent.  Let  the  govern- 
ment take  measures,  therefore,  to  a^er- 
tain  what  the  diflerences  of  doctrine  were, 
as  between  the  established  church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  Irdand.  It 
would  be  found,  that  there  were  no  essen- 
tial difi^rences  of  fiiith ;  aod  that,  in  the 
ftiain,  the  creed  of  one  was  the  creed  of 
the  other  persuasion.  Archbishop  Til« 
lotson  had  stated,  that  the  Apostle's  creed, 
as  it  was  expounded  by  the  four  first 
councils,  was  the  faith  also  of  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  England.  Now  the  varia- 
tions of  religious  doctrine,  as  between  tlie 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  were  iBOve 
grave  and  weighty,  possibly,  than  any 
between  RomanisU  and  Protestants.  The 
one  sect  was  totally  opposed  to 'the  otiier; 
and  yet,  in  1817,  the  government  of  Prus- 
sia, being  highly  sensible  of  the  adv&n« 
tages  which  must  accrue  to  the  country 
from  their  union,  sanctioned  that  measure; 
and  it  bad  been  carried  into  efiect  with 
the  best  consequences,  not  only  in  that 
kingdom,  but  in  Hesse  Cassel,  Bayaiia» 
and  over  the  grater  part  of  Germany. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  had  once  correa- 
ponded  with  France,  in  order  to  bring 
about  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  be* 
tween  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  had 
expressed  an  opinion  as  ta  the  praotiea- 
bility  of  the  scheme.  He  had  stated*  in 
an  address  to  his  clQrgy,  that  though  it 
might  be  described  by  many  as  A  hope- 
less project,  it  appeared  to  biro,  that  thefe 
was  more  opportunity  at  present  than  at 
any  former  period.  'Would  it  not,  then* 
he  askedi^'iie  an  undenaUog  ^dl  wMttigr 
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of  tbe  ftttention  of  government  to  take 
eome  steps  in  order  to  bring  about  so  de- 
eirable  a  result  ?  Rome,  he  was  certain, 
if  applied  to,  would  wiJlinglj  make  any 
reasonable  concessions  to  meet  the  spirit 
4>f  conciliation  and  of  union.  This  would, 
in  his  judgment,  be  the  best  mode  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  peace  to  that  afficted 
country  ;  for,  however  they  might  talk  of 
infusing  capital  and  promoting  education 
and  industry,  Oiese  efforts  must  fail  in 
their  object,  if  the  minds  of  men  were 
fiot  satisfied  and  reconciled,  upon  a  topic 
80  ipuch  calculated'  to  excite  their  feel- 
ings. For  these  reasons  he  should  sup- 
port the  motion,  which  he  thought  calcu- 
lated to  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  be- 
nefits to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  OraUan  thought  that  Kt-eat  advan- 
tage was  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  motion, 
-  aira  under  that  impression  be  would  give 
it  bis  support.  He  well  remembered  that 
in  the  years  1808  and  1809,  when  the 
question  of  Irish  grievances  was  fully  de- 
•bated,  and  his  lamented  father  had  taken 
a  conspicuous  |>art  in  the  discussions,  the 
general  hnpression  was,  that  the  tithe  m- 
tem  was  tbe  great  evil  of  Ireland.  Bemg 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of 
4hat  opinion,  he  should  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman,  which  was  not 
brought  forward  in  a  feeling  of  hostili^ 
to  the  church,  nor  calculate  to  interfere 
with  its  interests ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  promote  them  by  leading  to  the  cor- 
Tection  of  those  abuses  under  which  it 
suffered. 

^  Mr.  Ptwdcett  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  have  made  any  observations  on  the 
motion  befdre  the  House,  but  having  been 
so  ctirectly  alluded  to  bjr  the  hon.  mover, 
4ie  was  anxious  to  preveAt  the  House 
from  remaining  under  the  delusion  whicfti 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
fikely  to  create,  if  permitted  to  go  uncon- 
.tradicted.  He  thought  he  should  not  dis- 
cbarge his  dut^  to  the  House  and  to  him- 
self, without,  ;m  the  first  place,  making  a 
few  observations  on  the  general  subject 
in  reepeet  of  which  those  opinions  had 
•been  bffered.  And  he  should  oo  so,  rather 
•  fox  the  sake  of  rescuing  a  cause  to  which 
he  had  always  been  conscientiously  at- 
tached, but  to  which  much  allusion  bad 
'  been  unneeessarily  introduced  into  the 
di«cossion  of  this  evening,  and  supported, 
'he  would  Say,  by  arguments  of  such  a 
natnre  that  they  were  calculated  to  do  it 
4he  greatest  barm,  in  the  mind  of  every 
^onest  and  wdl-judging  person  in  the 


House.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  bad 
introduced  this  motion,  had  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  which  he  had  felt 
it  proper  to  devote  to  its  support— not 
in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Pro« 
testant  church  of  Ireland,  or  her  clergy, 
but  of  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. And  really,  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
man coupled  the  expression  of  his  appto- 
bation  of  that  priesthood  with  the  expo^ 
sition  of  his  plan  for  pulling  down  the  re* 
venue  of  the  Protestant  church  in  that 
country,  of  transferring  and  delivering  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  (for  such  was  the  scope  of  hia 
proposition),  the  House  would  give  him 
^Mr.  P.)  leave  to  say,  that  he  deprecated 
toe  hon.  gentleman's  advocacy  of  their 
cause,  more  than  he  should*  lament  hia 
hostility  to  it  [hear].  For  himself,  he 
liad  ever  been,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  hia 
life  would  continue  to  be,  unalterably  the 
advocate  of  his  Roman  Catholic  brefthren; 
but,  in  doin^  so,  he  would  ever  respect 
established  riebts  and  recognixed  instito- 
tions ;  and,  while  he  vindicated  the  claima 
of  the  Catholics,  he  shoidd  carefully  ab- 
stain from  offering  any  wrong  to  the  Fro^ 
testant  clergy— any  encroachments  on 
their  property— any  aggression  on  their 
sacred  functions.    Such  were  not  the  in? 

Sedients  of  the  great  question  which  he 
d  alreaify  had  the  honour  of  subdiitling 
to  the  House.  Suoh  were  not  the  wishes, 
nor  the  opinions,  either  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  or  laity.  He  asked  it, 
therefore,  of  the  candour  of  the  House, 
not  to  allow  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  be  affected  by  what  had  been 
said  that  night  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
If  that  hon.  gentleman's  arguments  had 
rested  merely  upon  tlie  wordlnj^  of  his 
motion,  he  did  not  know*  thaV  thei^'lras 
a  great  deal  in  that  motion  with  whicft  he 
should  absolutlely  quarrel;  but'h6  must 
Judge  of  it  hj  the  spirit  and  the  ArgumenU 
with  which  it  had  been  supported;  and 
when  he  heard  some  gentlemen'  {yetvttrw^ 
undoubtedly  )  supporting  it  by  t^eir  cheers, 
he  could  not  feel  that  he  wiis  quite  safe  in 
embarking  with  such  company.  He  would 
not  sail  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  fViends  to  the  high  lati- 
tudes to  which  they  proposed  to  run  ;  nor 
could  he  agree  to  sail  under  sealed  orders, 
that  might  be  broken  at  a  time  when  he 
could  no  longer  escape  out  of  their  bark, 
and  get  back  to  the  terra  firma  of  t^e  con- 
stitution which  they  had  quitted.  The  hon. 
gentleman  was  for  no  church  estlMi^- 
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■le^t  t[hear].  Did  he  do  the  hon. 
member  iDiustice?  Had  he  misunder- 
stood him?  «  He  spoke*'  (coniioued 
Mr.  Plupkett)  **  of  America  as  a  model 
in  this  respect.  Take  notice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  let  the  Hoi^,  I  conjure  it,  well  re- 
member, that  this  is  the  model  which  the 
hoQ.  gentleman  proposes  to  us.  He  would 
have  us  throw  away  our  venerable  insti- 
tutions, our  old  establishments,  and  our 
ancient  forms,  and  adopt  those  of  republi* 
•can  America  iq  their  stead.'*  But,  these 
were  principles  which,  though  they  had 
been  advanced  by  the  hon.  ffentleman, 
would  find,  he  trusted,  no  advocate  in 
fbat  Hoiise.  It  did  happen,  however, 
ihat,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  vgument, 
^  hpn.  gentleman  had  dismissed  tlie 
Amerieian  model  he  had  proposed  in  its 
^mmeocement ;  imd,  after  suggesting 
tbfkt  there  ought  to  be  no  church  estate 
lj/l)imeot  at  eOi  he  had  proceeded  to  state, 
tk^^hfi  did  Qot  dlQgetber,  aa  it  were,  dis- 
ppprpy^  of  a  hierarchy,  but  would  have  it 
antidblished  according  to  the  prevailing 
pr^|9dipet  of  a  nation.  He  bad  instanced 
tliQ  conduct  of  king  William  in  Scotland, 
as  tending  to  shew  thati,  in  these  oaiMSy 
thfi  9piQions  of  the  ma|ority  oi  the  coun- 
Hy  sbould  be  deferred  to :  and,  in  ttds 
pqrtiop.of  his  apeech,  the  proposition  dT 
the  boo*  gentleman  rather  appeared  to  be, 
that  the  property  of  the  church  ought 
not  to  be  taken  Avay,  bnt  that  the  larger 
MTtJop  of  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
JRoman  Catholics.  Much,  however,  as  he 
leglPe^led  the  principles  upon  which  the 
boDtgentleman seemed  to  fodnd hia mo- 
tion, the  m^ans  suggested  for  carrying  its 
dmm  into  ei^ecutioo,  were  at  least 
leqniuly  objectionable.  The  hoo.  member 
evidently  thought  that  parliament  were  at 
liberty  to  deaT^with  the  property  of  the 
(Chiarqh.eicactly  in  the  same  way  as-  if  it 
vep)?  a  lai^  or  an^  other  property  of  the 
,atate ;  an^  this  opinion  he  grounded  upon 
jBL  sup{^tion  of  public  necessity*  Now, 
tbltt't^^  property  of  the  ehurdi  might 
.not  be  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the 
jproperty  of  the  state,  in  a  case  of  public 
necessity,  he  wonld  not  assert.    But,  be 


but,  he  would  maintain,  that  the  property 
of  Uie  church  was  as  sacred  as  any  other. 
— And,  then,  the  question  came  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  exigency  which  should 
call  for  these  encroachmenu  on  it.  What 
was  the  public  exigency  that  required  it  to 
be  withdrawn  from  iu  present  possessors  ? 
Or  what  was  the  public  good  to  be  ac- 
quired by  so  withdrawing  it  ?  He  was  un- 
willing to  enter  into  this  partof  the  subject, 
which  had  been  already  so  amply,  and  so 
ably  discussed,  by  an  hon«  gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Stanley)..  And  he  could 
not  allude  to  that  hon.  member,  without 
congratulating  him  and  the  Houiib  on 
the  proofs  he  had  so  recently  evinced  of 
sound  intelligence  and  manly  eloquence ; 
and  on  the  resources  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  manifesting  his  capability  of 
drawing  upon  them  during  tbe  exigency 
of  a  long  debate,  for  answer^  to  objec- 
tions that  had  been  iocidentally  taken. 
It  was,  therefore,  that  he  b^ged  to  ofier 
his  oongratulations  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  country,  and  the  cause  which  be 
had  advocated,  and  the  noble  stock  fnNp 
which  he  had  sprung,  and  which  had  now 
received n mo^t  gratifyiogaocesaion  to  iu 
family  honours,  [hearj.  Was  it  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  mover,  that,  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  something  in  the  .shape  of  a  tax 
ought  to  be  leVi^  on  the  land  i  He  had 
not  opened  so  much  of  his  proposition ; 
but,  such  vas.tbe  ieference  that  the 
House  was  warranted  in  drawine  from 
what  tbe  hon»  member  had.  stated.  He 
believed  that  it  was  one  of  the  (»lamitiet 
of  the  country,  that  there  was  not  con- 
sideration enough  had  to  the  comforts  of 
the  lower  dasf es  of  the  people ;  but,  if 
the  tithes  were  taken  away  from  the 
clergy,  they  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  landlords ;  and,  he  must  again  repeat, 
that  to  take  away  the  jancient  righu  of 
one  class  of  persons,  to  give  them  to 
another,  could  not  be  termed. any  thing 
else  but  spoh'ation.  If  they  b^an  with 
the  churcn,  let  the  hmdholder  look  to 
himself,  and  let  the  fundholder  also  take 
care  of  himself,  as  he  lay  even  more  con- 
veaiently  than  the  landholder.— He  would 
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Mr.  Kwme,  acroiB  the  table,  said  there 
were  5$l^ 

Mr.   Pkudcett^   in  continuation,  said, 
that  be  feared  be  should  bardly  get  credit 
with  the  Houttf  when  be  aaid,  that  if  they 
struck  off  the  500  from  that  number,  the 
remaining  91  would  be  a  considerable  ex- 
aggeration.   He  did  not  mean  to  accuse 
tbe  boo.  member  of  intentional  mis-state- 
ment;  for  indeed  he  went  paiafully  and 
elaborately  to  work,  but  on  inaccurate 
grounds.    Where  there  was  a  union  of 
two  parishes,  he  called  the  clergyman  who 
bad  the  union  a  pluralist,  and  an  absentee 
if  he  did  not  reside  on  both  the  livings 
[a  laugh].    What  he  was  now  about  to 
state  had  been  communicated  to  him  by 
a  person  high  in  rank  and  talents,  and 
more  likely  to  obtain  accurate  information 
OB  all  nsatters  connected  with  the  church 
than  the  hon.  gentleman.     That  dfstm«^ 
goished  person  bad  assured  him,  and  be 
was  incapable  of  making  the  ass^/rilon  if 
it  was  not.Correct,  that  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  clergy,  there  were  not 
twenty  who  did  not  reside  on  their  pa- 
rishes in  Ireland,    If  the  hon.  eentleman 
still  persisted  ii  his  oddity  of  5^1,  he 
(Mr.  P.)  could  say,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, that,  so  far  as  be  bad  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland,  no  taien  could  be  more 
assiduous  in  the  performance  of  their 
moral  and  religious  duties.    It  was  true, 
that  among  them,  as   among  all  great 
bodies,  there  were  some  exceptions  to  be 
found ;  some,  who,  instead  of  attending 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  ab^ 
sented  themselves  from  their  parishes,  and 
came  to  watering  places  in  this  country, 
where  they  were  only  anxious  to   cut  a 
figure  as  bucks  and  swaggerers.     But, 
generally  speaking,  the  conduct  of  the 
establisbed  clergy  of  Ireland  was  unim- 
peadiable,  and  their  excellence  appeared 
in  a  stronger  light,  from  the  contrast  of 
such  exceptions.— Another  obsenration  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was;  that 
they  had  misconducted  themselves  in  the 
misapplication  of  first-fruits ;  and,  in  hiis 
arguments   upon  that   subject,    be  bad ' 
duurged  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
with  countenandng  this  abuse,  and  had 
aHuded  to  an  opinion  of  his  ^Mr.  P.'s) 
own,  whieh  he  h^A  I'epresentea  as  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  them.    Tbe  House  would 


those  circumstances,  as  far  as  he  psalA 
recollect   them.      Tbe    first-firoits  were 
vested  in  the  Crown  by  certain  acts  of 
Henry  8tfa  and   Elizabeth.     When    bis 
opinion  was  required,  he  interpreted  the 
value  of  the  first-fruits  as  depeodinff  on 
the  amount  which  appeared  in  the  kitig*s 
books,  and  not  on  their  value  at  tbepre* 
sent  time,    in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
they  were  transferred  to  the  comsaissioners 
of  first-firuits,  who  held  them  liable,   of 
course,  to  the  same  interpretation. .  The 
^ntleman  who  collected  them,  took  it 
mto  bis  head,  that  he  would  not  admit  the 
value  as  it  appeared  in  the  king's  books, 
but  insisted  on  the  full  present  value.    He 
( Mr.  P.)  had  stated  in  his  opintow,  Uiat  the 
officer  Already  -alluded  to  bad  no  such 
rtjgbt,  especisllv  as,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  decision,  they  had  always  been  col- 
lected on  the  former  principle.    He  had 
no  power  to  make  sucb^a  change^  for  he 
had  no  means  to  inforpa  bimself  on  the 
subject;  he  coald  neither  admmister  an 
oath,  nor  command  an  investigatiod.     If 
there  was  to  be  a  change,  the  act  of  par- 
liament had  pointed  out  the  mode   in 
which  it  sbottid  take  place »  namely>  by 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  with 
the  lord  chailcellor  and  the  master  of  the 
rolls  at  its  bead.    Such  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  opinion  wav  founded  |  and 
he  was  sore  the  House  would  not  con- 
sider him  very  culpable  in  deciding  on  a 
question  of  that  natnre,  as  the  estaUished 
usage  and  obvious  interpretatkm  6f  the 
law  required^    With  respect  to  the  Pro- 
testant establi^ment  of  tbe  country,  he 
considered  it  necessiury  for  tbe  security  of 
all  sects;   and  he  toought  that   there 
should  not  only  be  an  established  chnrch, 
but  that  it  should  be  richly  endowed,  and 
its  dignitaries  be  enabled  to  tkke  their 
stations  with  the  nobles  of  the  land.    But, 
speaking  of  it  in  a  polirical  point  of  iriew, 
he  bad  no  hesitation  to  state,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Protestant  establishment 
was  the  great  bond  of  imion  l>etween  the 
two  oountrles*;  and,  if  ever  that  unfortu- 
nate moment  should  arrive,   when  they 
would  rashly  lay  their  hands  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  to  rob  it  of  its  rights, 
that  moment  they  would  seal  the  doom, 
and  terminate  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries. 

Sir  FriMck'  Burdett  rose,  and  address- 
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grottndt  upon  which  it  it  my  inteniioD  to 
support  the  motion  of  my  hon.  fnead. 
Indeed,  Sir,  deeply  interetted  as  I  feel  in 
«Tery  thing  which  relates  to  Ireland,  I 
am  at  all  times  greatly  embarrassed, 
whenever  I  ha?e  to  approach  a  question 
in  which  that  unfortunate  country  is  in 
any  way  concerned.  The  evils  under 
which  she  labours  are  so  vast  and  so  nu* 
merous,  as  not  to  meet  with  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  any  people  in  the  known 
world.  So  deeply  seated  are  those  evils, 
and.so  impressed  am  I  with  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  entering  into  a  full 
examination  of  a  state  of  things  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  happiness  of  both  countries, 
that  I  cannot  but  feel  great  embarrass- 
ment in  confining  myself  to  any  question 
of  particular  grievance,  separate  and  de- 
tached from  the  general  grievances  under 
which  Ireland  has  so  long  laboured.  The 
existence  of  those  evils  is  admitted  by  men 
of  all  and  of  every  party.    Notwithstand- 

3;  which,  if  we  advert  to  them  gene- 
ly,.the  moment  we  embark  on  that  sea 
of  affliction,  we  are  stopped  short  by  the 
ready  answer — «<  We  see  the  evils  as 
plaiaiy  as  you  do ;  we  acknowledge  their 
existence  %.  but  no  earthly  wisdom  can 
remedy  them ;  the  subject  is  too  great  to 
be  grappled  with :  before  we  can  proceed 
to  investigate,  we  must  have  some  specific 
grievaoce  pointed  out,  which  it  is  within 
oar  means  to  remove."  If,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  a  particular  grievance  is 
pointed  out,  then  we  are  told,  «<  this  is 
not  a  fftievance  the  removal  of  which  will 
cure  the  complicated  evils  complained  of." 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has. 
Sir,  to  my  great  astonishment,  described 
the  church  of  Ireland  as  not  being  any 
grievance,  and  as  not  being  felt  by  the 
people  of  that  country  as  a  cause  of  any 
evils.  This  statement  I  heard.  Sir,  with 
very  considerable  astonbhment ;  for  it  im 
the  most  extraordinary  assertion  I  ever 
heard  made  in  this  House ;  and,  coming 
as  it  does,  from  tlie  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  it  afltords  a  melancholy 
prospect  for  those  millions  of  Irishmen 
who  had  looked  op  to  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  both  from  his 
nreat  talents,  and  tlie  influence  of  his 
nigh  station,  as  the  person  best  calcu- 
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ever  recovering  their  rights,  or  obtaining 
a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

With  regard.  Sir,  to  the  particular  ques* 
tlon  now  before  the  House,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  enter  upon  it.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  I  entertain  some  rather  particu- 
lar views  on  the  subject  of  the  evils  with 
which  Ireland  is  afflicted ;  and  they  extend 
so  far,  that  I  am  fearful  they  would  be 
considered  as  visionary,  and  without  the 
scope  of  ordinary  practice.  But,  unl^s. 
Sir,  we  get  out  of  the  track  of  parliament- 
ary routine,  unless  we  forsake  the  com- 
mon path  of  government  proceedings, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  grapple  with 
those  evils,  nor  find  courage  to  apply  a 
remedy.  After  ages  of  accumulated  evils 
on  that  unhappy  country — accumulated 
either  for  want  of  courage  to  search  them, 
or  inclination  to  apply  any  remedies- 
it  is  at  last  come  to  this,  that  somethiog 
must  be  done.  The  wounds  must  be 
probed  to  the  boUom  with  a  steady  hand, 
provided  we  wish  to  heA  them.  In  one 
observation  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  I  fully  agrees  I  agree  with 
him  in  the  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the 
talents  of  the  yoong  meiAber  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  who  spoke  second  in  the 
debate,  and  whose  eloq|neoce  fully  merit-^ 
ed  all  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  said  of  it.  I  do  not, 
however,  think.  Sir,  that  that  speech  gave 
any  efficient  support  to  the  side  of  the- 
question  which  it  espoused,  although  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  seem  inclined  to- 
ride  oS  upon  it,  instead  of  coming,  forward 
as  the  ministera  of  the  Crown,  and  de- 
claring what  are  their  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and 
what. are  the  views  entertained  by  them 
as  to  the  remedies  necessary  to  be  ap» 
plied  to  the  complicated  evils  under 
which  Ireland  is  at  present  labouring* 
And  until  the  right  hon.  and  lesm^ 
gentleman  sot  op,  I  was  ioGlined  to  think 
that  the  debate  was  to  be  suffered  to  pasa 
off,  on  the  flimsy  pretext,  that  the  speech 
of  the  hen.  roomber  who  spoke  second,, 
was  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
the  striking  statements  made  by  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  .Aberdeen,  a  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  think  this  a  worthy  or 
a  proper  course.    Much  has,  indeed,  been 
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diifr  floUfe  niml  l^liuicctttite ;  for  M  his 
itttekiM^lici  ^etebkM  from  them  t  utiA  for 
tMr  liee«nlik:^lwiid  ool  toothy  ktidw* 
fa^  ft*  hit  hou.  friend  wiA  did,  tbat  re^ 
Uttttt  mtide  to  iM  Hoo«»  mfe  vorj  fro- 
meiifly  infecctflrMe.  Snob  tort  of  acca^ 
ift^iit,  tlitertfbre,  Are  Hot  ftir;  nofeher 
ire  ^^  of  tHY 'fAlno; 

mShie^^cti  to  ihoehureboflrolftndi 
I^fAr»ftniokioof)Cho«o  who  do  not  Mieffo 
dmreh  ^Hi^idHy^to  bo  fto  ihiicfaieTOttt  to 
ft  eoootiy  St  lOftOy  pertoos  iteftgitie ;  bat 
ftieitbe^  on  the  otfief  haood  do  I  eoosfder  it 
to^  tftcrOd,.or  to^tand  on  the  tftme  fbotiiig'» 
dr  to  be  hedged  roeod  ftrhh  the  matte  pi^ 
teetioot  at  pritate  property.  The  pro«- 
|>ertir  of  ^  ebnrdt»  Sir,  it  pay  giveo  for  e 
tmUite  tervioe»  and  it  reqolret.thttt  that 
fenrice  thottld  be  petformedw  OiMe  por^ 
tioQ  or  ft  Wftt  gireb  for  pioaia  tiiot*  a. nd 
it  to  tiilft  donort  fiiio  were»aceoiding  to 
iotlfe^  g«bt1enieo,  to  hi^  their  gUb  tet 
tidde  bjr  ainr  ritetation  of  cfaoreh  proper^ 


iM  fto  loog^r  be  tftcted  ib  my  ettitiifttf oa'; 
ibr  the  tole  end  of  all  goTemntent*  tbfe 
tingle  reftton,  why  any  ftud  every  right  h 
held  tacreds  it  the  good  of  the  conimunii' 
ty.  Wheb,'therefbre»  it  it  argned,  that 
We  eannot  toocb  ehnrdi  property^^diat 
We  cannot  alter  itt  detdnaiion^ihtt  doet 
teem  to  me  to  diildith  at  to  be  onWorthy 
of  an  antwer,  end  undetenribg  ^ten  or 
conttderation. 

With  regard  to  the  ^urch  of  Irdand, 
the  tinglie  qnetttoo  it,  does  that  dhirdk 
dogoodoretilf  It  Brotettant  ascendant 
Oy*^.fbr  Aat  it  what  it  meant  by  pretemi 
ing  Ibe  chnrch-Hif  so  mnch  benefit,  thdt 
tt  mutt  at  idi  hazardt  be  presenred,  or  ^ 
It  not  ft  eurte  to  the  people  of  Ireland  t 
Bten  if  it  con  be  proted  that  the  Protet^* 
tant  iteendancy  it  not  an  tnl^it  doet  not 
fellow  that  the  church  thonh}  be  protect- 
ed iA  idl  itt  ^  werith.  Bat  if  tiiat  atcen- 
dency  it  the  catite  why  all  cl  asset  bav^ 
ttot  equal  rights ;  if  itpretenu  the  gw- 
Vemmeht  frod  doing  jOttice  to  all  ju  sub* 


ly,  1  wMI  Mr,  fb  #hat  cbareh  did  diey   Jeets  ;*lf  it  exposes  the  niajorirp'  to  th6 


j^mnkftdpet^i  CertMnlyitoktothe 
dmreh  whibh  now  hpldt  it,  but  to  another 
Upon  wMch  it  wist  taken  by  the  ttate,  and 
trftutftited  to  this.  At  tothe  argumehte, 
faereiOKt,  wncR  nave  neen  auQictteii>  re 
theletinttt  ^^ hmded gentlennen, tell- 
fiikg  ffaeth  to  beware  of  shdtlng  their  own 
property;  by  tiiifibfing  that  of  the  chun^ 
to  lie  touched,  1  trutt,8h^,  that  the  mnded 
^eMuetatito  in  *Hiw  Ilottte  hive  t^  mneh 
good^ent^^  Bdet>t  any  ftar  o^die  kind, 
end  too  much  manlfaiett  not  to  treat  tnd^ 
epraiont  with'  contempt*  If  it  can  be 
mpwn,  (Hat  the  property  of  die  ettablithed 

Cilreh  h  trehtod  it  to  Astriboted  it  to 
i  great  eidl^f  it  can  be  thewir,  that 
by  entering  that  dittributioh  we  thall 
Iftrgely  promote  the  interestt  and  happi^ 
nest  of  all  the  people^  that  we  thill  bene- 
•I  llhe  pubHe^-'tfit  een  be  the  wn,  tbit  shit 
iHropefty  h  an  enormoot  grievaooe-i^will 
n  not  be  abturd  to  tay,  thit  it  it  not  to 
be  rouehM-^hat  pariHmi^ni  cannotalter 
llie  destination  of  the  property  of  the 
eNttn^h,   when  ir  le  thewn,  ^at  thh  d^ 
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tyrannTof  a  small  number,  ana  win  not 
iHoirthe  natibn  to  be  governed  l^anf 
ether  principle  diin  terror  ;  then.  Sir,  t 
cannot  contiderthisProtestant  iscendinct 
Its  m}  nkeesiary  to  be  preserved ;  or  thai 
it  it  not  of  more  harm  than  good.  Agahi : 
IT  theiVotettant  ascendancy  in  the  church 
were  d^troyed,  does  it  of  necetsity  fol- 
low iliat  the  country  wiH  be  rained,  at 
the  right  hon.  and  leimed  gentlemin  hat 
stated?  Ithmknot.  B6t,anlett  CaUib- 
\\c  emancipation  be  carried ;  unlest  the 
Irith  thai!  tio  ionger  be  pemecated  for  an 
ftdberence  to  that  reltgioti  which  it  t6 
them  ftnhonoor— for  they  contcientioutly 
ftdhere  to  it,  every  motive  of  interest  be- 
ivig  ngtinst  their  adherente— I  am  sore; 
ffir,  we  thill  have  ndther  tranquillity  not 
Jottice  in  Ireland.  And  afler  such  a  tes- 
timony as  this  adherence  bears  to  their 
eondoct,  shall  we  be  told  that  they  ^an-^ 
not  be  trusted  on  their  oaths;  that  no 
lecnrity  they  can  oiler  is  Bdec|uate  \  an4 
I  that  danger  wooM  ensue  iVom  the  imear 
sure  of  CathoUc  emancipation  ?    But  thii 
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possessed  by  the  people  of  tlut  coootrjy 
to  call  into  exertion  their  iDdustry  and 
;geniu8 ;  and  a  thousand  other  things  b»* 
tide  are  said  to  be  wanted  in  Ireland. 
Prom  this  variety  of  opinion  it  may  be 
•een  how  difficult  it  is  to  pitch  upon  the 
real  cause ;  and  perhaps  the  truth  may  be 
that  a  combination  of  causes  is  at  the 
bottom,  Certainly,^  the  people  of  Ireland 
do  not  want  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  or 
opmforts  of  life.  There  is,  in  tact,  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  more  susceptible  of  such  im* 
pressions*  He  remembered  a  story*  which 
IS  applicable  to  this  point*  A  geotlemao 
riding  alone  the  hi^h  road^  saw  an  Irish- 
man at  work  upon  it»  who*  he  knew,  had 
but  a  few  months  before  been  left  ft  pretty 
considerable  legacy*  He  asked  himt  bow 
lie  came  to  be  workin^^  there,  since  he  had 
so  recently  received  his  legacy  ?  "  Faith,** 
•aid  the  man.  ^*  its  all  gone,  for  I  had  a 
mind  to  see  how  centlemen  lived  who  had 
iOOl.  a  year*'*  It  cannot  therefore  be 
justly  said,  that  the  Irish  want  a 
taste  for  the  comforts  of  life.  As 
to  their  industry,  they  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious people  in  the  world,  and  are 
scattered  a}l  over  this  country,  seeking 
the  means  of  obtaining  those  comforts  for 
which  tliey  are  said  to  have  no  t^te. 
TVhy,  their  industry  inundates  England, 
iemd  they  have  thereby  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  degrade  the  people  of  Uiia  country 
to  the  same  level  as  themselves*  I  do  not 
wish  to  prevent  this ;  but  it  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  wretched  system  pursued 
with  regard  to  Ireland  has  brought  its  own 
punishment  alopg  with  iu  So  great  is 
the  industry  of  the  Irish,  and  so  great 
i^ieir  burthens,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,! 
understand,  for  a  man  to  come  to  London 
to  earn  by  Iiis  labour  money  wherewith 
|o  pay  his  landlord's  rent.  Indeed,  the 
industry  of  the  Irish,  and  their  emigra- 
tion into  England,  are  fast  pusliing  her 
into  the  same  state  as  Ireland.  If  nothing 
\b  done  to  remedjf  the  miseries  of  Irelanc^ 
they  will  oVerHow  and  destroy  England. 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong,  , when 
t  say,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  poor 
rates  in  England  are  paid  byjtha  landed 
gentlemen  for  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  The 
fnflux  of  Irish  labourers  into  the  English 
market  has  done  more  to  degrade,  the 
pqf^.of  this  country,  thftn  even  the  mode 
10  whrch  the  magistrates  have  administer- 

£d  the  poor-laws.  ,1  do  not  bbj  this 
arshlv.  or  with  any  view  to  cast  reflec* 
tions*  butj  bad  as  tne  modeof  admmister* 
jj;^  these  laws  has  been^  there  is  such  a 


apidt  in  the  Jhitisb  peasaaVyyt^  «■ 
aversion  to  dependence,  that  they  would 
have  borne  up  against  this,  had  they  not 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of  the 
Irish.  The  hon.  member,  whose  Bpeedk 
had  been  so  m^ch  praiaediiy  the  gontle^ 
men  opposite  that  they  seemed  to  consi- 
der it  a  perfect  <<  God  send,''  and  as  very 
pleasantly  taldng  of  the  edge  of  the  debate 
«-that  hon.  member  had  read  an  extsact 
from  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  evils  were 
all  ascribea  to  a  redundant  population. 
Certainly,  Sir,  the  redundant  population 
which  has  grown  up  in  Ireland  is  a  great 
evil.  But  how  has  itgrown  up  ?  By  the  Iriih 
gentlemen  splitting  their  land  into  small ' 
portions,  so  that  there  was  always  a  proe^ 
pact  of  the  people  ^tting.one  of  thea^ 
many  subdivided  poctions,and  thecompeti^ 
tion  for  them  was  perpetual  If  they  can 
get  potatoes,  and  live  in  the  very  worst  way 
possible,  they  will  give  up  all  the  produce 
of  their  industry  for  permission  to  occora 
one  of  these  spots,  and  cultivate  it.  Fo^ 
this  evil,  Sir,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all,  I  see  but  one  remedy ;  ami  the  si* 
tuation  of  Great  Britain  is  particularly 
&vourahle  for  adopting  it.  This  remedy 
ia  coloniaation.  We  have  a  redundant 
popuiation,and  we  have  most  magnificent 
colonies,  capable  of  producing  eveiy  vane- 
ij  of  command  firuit,  and  bles«|ad  with  the 
noestdimates*  In  the  pvesentata^eof  Ire* 
land,  then,  colooi2atioo,andcolonizadoooa 
alarge  scale,  is  the  only  remedy  £orthiase* 
dundant  population.  Sir,  it  must  not  be 
conducted  on  a  small  scale  like  that  at  the 
Cafks  of  Good  Hope,  whereit  seemaas  ifthe 
people  were  sent  out  only  toatarve  to  death, 
put  on  the  old  Roman  plan.  For  such  an 
object  no  money  shoidd  be  grudged;  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  care,  while 
it  iscarrying  into  exeqitioo,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  alter  their  plans  of  ma- 
naf^ing  their  land*  The  expense  caondt  be 
objected  to,  aller  the  profligate  vote  of 
500,000/.  for  churches  aad  ^  SOO.OOQ/L 
for  repairing  Windsor  CasUe,  which  no 
man  knew  wanted  any  repairs.  These» 
two  sums,  amounting,  to  800,000/.  would 
^o  a  great  way  to  carry  into  effect  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  coloniaation  :  a  system 
too  which,  after  a  short  time,  will  yield 
an  ample  return,  and  will  be  miich  moja^ 
effectual. than  Mr.  Owen's  plan,.,  which* 
after  the  first  generation,  woidd  reducejfj| 
Ireland  to  a  stato  orpaupenniu  Aa  to 
the  immediate  question  before;^  House» 
I  contend)  Sir»  that. 90  atgigaenla.  what* 
eter  have  been  ..uiiged^«gftin9t  mj  1m% 
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friend's  sMeneiiCi;    As  fiir  at  ftrgmnent 
irenty  nothing  has  been  said  which  shocdd 
mdce  the  House  reject  the  motion  of  my 
hon*  friend*    The  motion  was  to  be  taken 
aepanite  from  the   speech  of  his  hen. 
friend  ;  bnt  the  only  argmnent  against  it 
was  borrowed  from  his  speech,  and  from 
that  it  was  inferred,   that  the  motion  was 
made  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  church 
establishment  of  Irekind.     1  hope    the 
House  will  adopt  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
friend.    His  statements  are  denied ;  but, 
grant  his  motion  for  inquiry,  and  there 
will  be  ample  opportumty  of  proTing  whe- 
ther  those  statements  are  triie  or  false. 
The  rittht  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in- 
deed, has  stated,to  my  utter  astonishment 
that  there  are  only  some  twenty  absentee 
clergymen   from    Ireland.      My    hon. 
friend  has  made  a  very  diftrent statement. 
Here  then,  is  a  subiect  for  inquiry.    Let' 
this  point  be  brought  to  the  test.  Let  not 
dost  alwars  be  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  But  let  them  sometimes  see  us  in 
earnest  in  inding  out  the  causes  of  their 
miseiT.    If  the  opponents  of  ihe  measure 
vote  for  the  motion,  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity  of  proving  those  statements, 
which  now  rest  only  on  the  ipse  dixit  of 
some  unnamed  person.     According  to 
the  statement  of  tne  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  the  Irish  church«  instead 
ofbeingcarelesaand  negligent  of  its  duty, 
might  be  taken  as  a  pattern  even  for  its 
sister  in  this  country.  But  even  if  they  are 
negligent,  it  is  of  little  matter.    They 
are  sent  to  tesch  duties  and  doctrines 
which  the  people  abhor.     The  right  hon. 
and-leamea  gentleman  has  reflected  on 
the  land-owners,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
have  gentlemen  enjoy  the  property  of  the 
chinrch,  and  that  they  should  have  the 
saWies  themselves  to  reside,  than  a  dass 
of  men  who  can  have  no  community  of 
feeling  or  interest  with  their  flock,  who 
oome  not,  to  use  theemphadc  language  of 
Scripture,  <*  to  brin^  peace,  but  a  s%rord,'' 
and  who,  by  their  situation,  were  disliked 
^1^  the  people,  who  never  could  amalga- 
mate, nor  come  in  contact  with  them,  but 
in  hostility.    Those  members  who  wish 
to  oppose  the  motion  are  put  to  their 
shifts,  and  impute  motives  instead  of  find- 
ing arffoments.    But  the  speech  of  my 
hoo.  fnend,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nsotioo,  tiiat  it  should  be  rejected  if  it  be 
Ifood.    It  will  be  wise  and  honest  to  en- 
ter into-  the  inquiry.    Other  inqtmies  may 
Sfflae  out  of  it,which  may  lead  to  still  more 
bMificial  resnltto.   The  hon.  baronet  sat 
down  amidst  loud  cheers. 
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Mr.  Latie  Foster    said,    the    ques- 
tion appeared  to  be,  how  much  or  how 
little  of  the  property  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  was  now  to  be  confiscated  f    To 
accede  to  the  present  motion  would  be, 
to  a   great    proportion    of  the   people 
of     Ireland,    a    positive     infliction    of 
evil,  and  td  the  remainder  of  it  no  benefit 
whatever.    Indeed,  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  oeroanded  upon  assUmp** 
tions  that   were  notoriously   unfounded. 
The  first  assumption  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  was  the  total  insignificance 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland 
when  compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The   hon.    member    had  said,  that  the' 
number  of  Protestants  did    not    exceed 
five  hundred  thousand.    Now,  the  House 
was  in  possession  of  data  which  enabled 
it  to  judge    of  the  correctness    of  that 
assertion.    The    population    of  Ireland 
consisted  of  six  millions  and  three  quarters 
of  which  two  millions    belonged  to  the 
province  of  Ulster.    Now,  every  gentle- 
man who  was  acquainted  with  the  counties- 
of  Antrim,   Down,  and  Armagh,  would 
acknowledge)  that  in  those  counties  the 
inhabitants  were  neariy  all  of  them  Pro- 
testants, or  at  least  that  the  Protestant 
part  of  them  was  far  more  humorous  than 
the  Catholic.    The  same  was  the  case  in 
Londonderry.    In  Donnegal  the  Protes- 
tants were  foil  as  numerous  as  the  Catho- 
lics.    In  Cavan  they  were  rather,  and  in 
Tyr^^  they  were  much,  less  numerous. 
Indeed,    he    would  be  fully   justiied  ia 
stating,  that  five-eighths  of  the  population 
of  Ulster  were  Protestants — a  calculation 
which  would  give  1  ,^0,000  Protestants 
for  Ulster  alone.    Though  in  the  country 
parts  of  Leinster,  as  distinguished  from 
the  towns,  the  Catholics  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Protestants,  still  upon 
the  whole,  the  Protestants  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Catholics  as  one  to  five; 
m  Monster,  they  were  as  one  to  twelve; 
and  in  Connaught,  as  one  to  twenty-four. 
This  calculation  would  give  about  800,000 
Protestants  to  I>einster,  200,000  to  Mon- 
ster, and  40,000  to  Connaught;  and  would 
make  the  total  amount  of  Protestants  in 
alltheprovh)cesoflrelandaboutl,800,000.' 
This  calculation  shewed,  that  the  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland  were  to  the  Catholics,  not 
in  the   numerical   ptroportion  of  one  to 
fourteen,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  stated,   bttt   in  the  numerical ' 
proportion  of  one  to  four.     If  then  one- 
foarth  of  the  popdalion  of  Ireland  were 
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Arot^tapt»o^gh|  they  to  proceed  indily 
W  d^roy  tbe  pfopertjr  of  iu  cburcb 
•ttaUiehment,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  remainder  of 
{ts  ittbahUaiits?  Another  assumptioa 
whicb  the  hon«  member  for  Aberdeen 
bid  made  was»  that   the   ecclesiastical 

K party  of  Iieland  in  the  hands  of  the 
lops  amounted  to  ^SOOfiOOL  Now 
it  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  admit 
the  correotneM  of  thisassumptioD»  without 
contradicting  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
The  bishops  of  IrelandfOn  an  aTonige»  did 
not  receif e  more  than  5»000(.  a  year. 
There  were,  it«  was  true,  certain.bishop* 
rics  which  had  immense  emoluments^ 
but  there  were  others  whidi  were  exces- 
sively poor ;  and  he  thought  that  he  had 
father  exceeded  than  dimmished  the  real 
nverage^  in  taking  it  at  the  ratio  which  he 
bad  mentioned*  Now,  to  confiscate  this 
property  would  be  to  spoliate  the  laity# 
nnd  not  ihe  dergyof  Irehmdt  for  the 
;d)urch  prpperty  of  that  country  was 
leased  cut  amongst  its  gentry  in  suoh  a 
maoner,  that  for  every  IfiOOL  which 
would  be  taken  from  the  bishops,  5fiOOL 
Of  7fiQ0L  woidd  be  taken  from  the  coun« 
try  gentlemen*— With  regard  to  the 
amciinl  of  tithes,  he  would  prove  that  the 
lion*  member  for  Aberdeen  had  also  been 
guilty  of  great  exaffgeration-  Thenumbmr 
]of  parishes  in  JrcMnd  w9m%SO0,  Now 
|n  84  of  them,  taken  indiscriminately,  the 
value  of  the  tithes  had  been  asoerlained, 
under  the  last  tithe  compaaitton  act.  The 
^vera^  vaUie  of  each  was  4f\0lp ;  and  he 
ponceiyed  that  this  ajr erage  was  rather  too 
jgr^  for  the  whole  of  Ircbmdr  But, 
laktng  the  tithes  of  all  the  parishes*  in 
)relai>d  at  this  average,  the  total  iMnount 
srould  iUl  short  of  one  miUion  sterling.  Of 
these  tithes,  onertbirdat  least  were  in 

ihe  hands^of  the  laity ;  so  that  the*  tithes 
e^  in  the  bands  of  the  iriimgy  womd  not 
inecb  eiceed  CQOfilM.'  a  year«  Upon 
tbie  calcuhitico  the  question  frese,  how 
liwiraathis  sum  essjeotial  to  tbemainte»> 
joaoce  of  the  church  establishment  of 
Ireland  j    ffe  would  compere  it  with  tb(S 


ttaiisArence  of  fhi»incqnse  |e  ether  laodr 
tarda  than  these  who  now  reoeirediti 
The  hon.  geetlemsn  proceeded  to  disouse 
this  point  et  some  length,  but  Uie  poise 
in  the  House  prevented  hia  argpmentat 
^om  being  heard.  He  cenoeivod  thatt 
abuodant  reasons  had  been  sAred  to  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  disoussioa» 
why  it  ought  not  to  go  into  this  ipM^uiry^ 
even  if  it  hsRl  the  pow^r.  He  now  aaid,. 
that  if  it  had  the  inclination  to  institute 
the  inquiry.  It  had  not  the  power  ;  fpr  the 
act  of  union  stipulated,  that  the  church  of 
Ireland  should  be  preserved  hi  the  same 
atate  of  security  tliat  it  then  enjoyed^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  this 
inquiry  went  to  violate  that  seeuniqF  in* 
some  of  its  most  essential  pointa*  I|  wast 
qf  oreat  tmportance  to  the  people  of  Ir^ 
land,  that  this  question  should  be  iaHnc- 
*dialely  set  at  rest.  An  idea  had  been 
aedulously  prepegeted  in  that  countryt^ 
that  the  diurch  estabUshment  ouffbt  to  be< 
got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Old  pro- 
phecies on  the  subject  had  becR  cnrefuUy 
raked  frem  the  obacurity  hi  which  they, 
had  been  envdeped,  for  the  purpose  of 
convindi^  the  people,  that  the  tbne  of 
their  ecccmplishment  was  near  sit  hnad» 
The  agitation  of  this  question  in  Ptelia* 
ment  would,  induce  them  to  SMppcsi^  that* 
they  had  aUiea  within:  ita  walls  aealou^ly, 
co-operating  with  them  to  produpe  ttie. 
aame  result*  th  therefore  thought,  thai,. 
'  the  sooner  the  House  showed  ita  delermi*: 
I  nation  to  maintain  the  church  of  Irehmd 
uniaspaired,  the  sooner  would  it  restore, 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  Irelandt 

Mr^/iKatrrosetoreply*  Heeanicnded» 
that  the  hen.  D^eosber  who  spoke  second* 
and  who  had  accused  him  of  making  enro» 
neons  statements  to  the  House  upon  thci 
faith  of  anonymous  publications,  had  hio- 
sdf  made  more  erroneoue  statementa  te> 
Uie  Hpuse  than  be  had  ever  contrived  te. 
put  together*     The  hon.  meiober  hadi 
made  a  very  loi^  am)  a  very.  able,  speejobf. 
whidi  many  members  might  suppoea  wee. 
an  anawcrto  thespeedi  wh«chbe(Mr#  H.> 
had  prievlonsly  ddivsared ;   but,  it  wi|»  no 
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H  t»lXitmr»ial  of  tk*  cbiiRdh  mmMUi*  i 
iMil.  TM  iflBOmI  h6  h«d  taiken,  not 
Arom  anj  anoiMraMHM  publicaiioii*  bill 
Ivom  Mr.  Wakeirid's  Sunrev  of  iroknd  i 
tod  iC  the  koiL  laeibor  would  compcire  it 
irlih  tha  mmhihI  giveo  in  the  Clerioal  Re« 
fi«t(8r»  n  work  wUcb  btd  •MDOtbiiigi  ofan 
ofioiri  charMtor,  he  wM  find  k  to  k« 
•otfivMt  even  to  a  umt.  Tka  neat  eon* 
•Ivadiolioa  which  ho  had  received  regarded 
the  patronage  of  the  Irish  ehardi^  and 
«poA  that  paint  the  ben.  menber  eaid  that 
he  muftt  haTO*  mistaken  the  parishes,  for 
benefices* ,  Now,  he  had  stated  the  bene- 
fices in  the  hands  of  the  hMiops  to  be 
aboat  1^1.  That  arooant  hti  had 
taken  upon  Mr.  Wakefiekl's  authoritj*  i4io 
had  Qjctiaded  i|  from  a  Meaioir  of  I>r« 
Besuforl.  The  hmi.  men^>ery  in  proof  of 
his  asierttens^  bad  said,  that  there  were 
only  *4>  benefices  In  the  county  of  DubKru 
Npvr,  the  last  returns  presented  to  tlie 
Hduse  prdredi  that  in  that  qounty  there 
wer^  809  parisbes»  and  IM  benefices.. 
He,  therefuf^,  left  the  Hoqse  to  decide 
whether. te  had*  made  his  assertions  on  the 
tfaith  of  aaoayoioiis  statenhents,  or  whether 
he  had  made  iheai  from  official<fc>c«mei^, 
which  the  boo  member  himself  bad  neg- 
lected to  consuh.  He  trusted  that  he  bad 
aaid  enough  to  convince  the  Hoose*  that 
no  aoScient  answer  had  been  given  to  hia 
atatementSk.  It  waa  easy  to  say,  that  they 
were  aMgAraitiona»  or  to  add  that  they 
were  made  (or  iha  purposes  of  spolkuion; 
but  he  makilained  thsit  he  had  ahendy 
ahotm^^hem  to  be  no  exagceratioas,  and 
he  appeated  to*  the  words  ^blsresohition 
to  oonvlnce  the  House  that  spoliation  was 

Sit  hk  object.  All  that  h^  wished  thor 
ousa  to  do  was,  to  inquire.  He  had 
been  candid  enough  to  state  what  his  own 
opinions  were  upon,  the  subject  v  he  had 
not  called  upon  the  House  to.adopt  them : 
he  hadsraiply  ofcred  tbem  to  ito  notice, 
and  had  left  them  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
prietv  of  the  inquiry  upon  its  own  dear 
and  defimto  meHts-^Tne  third  point  on 
which  the  right  hoa^  and  learned  member 
had  coqtwCc^ed  his  statements,  ra^atad  to 
the  oooTreayenne.  of  the  Iriak  bM^fi«Ml 


iaye»  lu^ 


im 


Tha  laartlsd  gantleaian  had  siid«  Irfipi^  4 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  was  inBciianl 
to  disprove^oamdy,  that  in  the  wholo 
church  of  Ireland  therd,  wero  not  i(Dorw 
then^orSOabsentees.  Now,byaaabstradt 
of  the  returns  relating  to  the  resioenqr  o6 
the  dergy  in  Ireland  for  the  year  lBQQfh» 
would  ahow,  that  there  were  more  tlian 
90  noo^-oresident  deig yasen  in  one  diocear 
Out  of  1 ,289  cler^men,  he  Ibund  theai 
were  only  758  nesidents;  that  there  worn 
seveval  who  by  laculties  were  on^  pas« 
tidly  resklent ;  and  that  there  wvre  SM 
tton-seaident,    by    faculties   and.  other 
catisesy  which  it  ares  not  netessarj  tor 
enumetate  at  length.    He  did  not  know 
where  the  right  hon.  and  learned  tnembaa 
had  been  lately;  but  to  a  certaintjr  h» 
could  not  have  ^een  much  in  thaS.Uousa^ 
or  he  would  have  known  tkattheaecm*i 
tary  for  Ireknd  had  brouflht  in  a  k|U  toi 
enforce  the  resideace  of  the  tler^.  m. 
Irdand^    Now.  hoiv  did  the  karned  mea«. 
her  reconoile  the  intrdductiion  of  that  bill 
with  the  sdmU  number  of  absentees,  wthkh 
he  had  atated?    If  there  had  not  been; 
mar^  tbaniS^  Of  80«ktMlmda  4 
tNir  livings,  aoauld  any  ohild  believe  ( 
the  secfletmr  for  Ireland  would  have  fbr« 
mally  introduced  a  bill  into  ParUamni^ 
to  rea»edy  the  ei41  occasioned  bjr  them^ 
neo-residettoe  ?    Wbji  reaU}K  if  he}had: 
not  facta  lo  support  him  i<i  his  assertions^  ^ 
and  if  he  wera  not  abte  taeerroborato. 
those  facta  by  the  conoarrant  testaosoajF* 
of  official  documents*  he  asiffht  bo  tei4 
that  he  stood  uposi  hie  head  instead  q£; 
his  heels ;  and  might  bo  fidiouled  as^  kiM. 
credulous^  because  he  could  not  givm* 
credit  lo  so  pneposteroua  a  atatemeBt.i««*' 
One  word  with  regard  to  the  aaovedaieaa 
of  church  property*  The  learned  member  > 
had. said,  that  he  would  not  embark <hk the' 
same  vessel  wish  him  on.  thia  qoestieo^ 
lest»  after  he  bad  once  gat  outtoaea,  ho' 
sbottldfioditiniposaiblntotusohackandre**  t 
gain  the  terra  firmaoflioiUHir  and  fiffhtponn* 
ciple<  For  hi8oampart»hOfauatcoiMS,that 
hoi  (Ms.  H.)  was  tM  oveqpvoud  of  auoht' 
coaspam  ai  the  Wiiwcd.memlyet's#   Mo> 
wtvihUskame  add^  tet  iha  nmn  who^ 
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He  (Mr.  H.)  replied,  ihet  lliei'e  was  a 
ffreat  difference.    For  insUince,  an  indtvi* 
dttal  had  a  right  to  device  bis  property  by 
will  after  his  death.     Had  the  holder  of 
church  property  any  such  right  f    If  an 
individual  died  without  a  vill,  his  aucces- 
aorsy  whether  they  were  his  children  or 
hia  next  of  kin,  were  known,  and  to  them 
the  law    would    transfer  his   property. 
Was  such  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
church  i     Wat  there  any  person  im«wp 
•r  recognized  as  the  successor  to  ihe  in- 
etttttbent  of  a  benefice  ^  or  would  the  law 
^ve  it  as  matter  of  right  to  any  particalar 
mdividual  I      No  audi'  thing.      In  all  the 
propositions  which  he  had  made  on  thia 
aubjecthe  had  carefully  abstained  from 
aaeddling  with  exiting  interests ;   and, 
tlierefore,  aa  nobody  could  be  injured  by 
bis  prospective  regulations,  where  waa 
Ibe  injory  of  attempting  to  regulate  church 
^property  ?  The  learned  member  had  givea 
itaahis  opinion,  thtit  church  property  ought 
not  to  be  aublected.  to  parliamentary  in* 
terference.    What,  however,  wai  the  opi- 
nion of  a  man  who  was  a  little  more  re-» 
apected  than  the  learned  meoiber  ever  bad 
been  or  would  be— he  meant  the  late  Mr. 
israttan  f    That  great  and  acute  ooan  had 
|Hud^  much  attention    to    this  sublecty 
imd  in  a  speech  which  be  made,  in  refuta- 
tion of  argumenta  similar  to  tboae  whieb 
had  been  urged  by  the  learned  member 
Abat  evening-^-a  fact,|by  the  by,  which  did 
not  apeak  much  for  his  talent  and  inge-^ 
nutty— had  <4»erved»  that  <«  diurch  pro- 
perty waa  a  pubKe  fkad  for  the  payment 
^  those  public  officers  who  were  emplby- 
-ed  to  maiatain  the  national  religion  ;  and 
that  aa  8uch,it  was  liable  to  be  controlled 
and  regulated  by  parliament  for  the  inter* 
eat  of  that  religion,  and  also  for  the  na- 
tkuial  benefit."  He  considered  this  opinion 
4>f  Mr.  Grattan  to  be  a  complete  balance, 
te  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the  opinion  which 
ihe  karned  member  had  stated,  with  so 
ouch  loudness  and  vehemence,  that  even- 
ing.-«Mr.  Hume  then  contended,  that  he 
had  Bol  overatated  the  amount  of  the 
^orch  property  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded 
Uk  maintain  hia  Argument  by  reference  ta 
eeveral  official  returns,  of  wliich  aome  had 
l>een  recently  furnhhed  to  the  Home,  and 
of  which  othera  were,  he  could  not  deny 
it»  rather  antiquated;  Uuwgh  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  they  were,  on  that  account, 
iMideaerving  of  crediu     He  trusted  that 
before  the  House  entered  upon  thia  di^* 
coaaion  again,  g^eotlamen  would  phice 
ilbeif  iofiupiation  |a  aa  f»ffiqal  Aatgrn  on 
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the  table  of  the  House,  a«id  woaki  refWiH^ 
I  firom  making  cbargea  of  exaggeration 
I  against  their  opponents,  which,  when 
I  challenged  to  make  good,  they  eould  not 
i  subaiaotiate.  He  repeated,  that  all  be 
I  -wanted  to  obtain  waa  in<)uiry  into  the 

aute  of  ecdeaiastical  property  in  Ireland, 
I  and  that  he  waa  asoat  adverae  to  any  mea- 

sure  which  savoured  of  robbery  or  oonfia* 

cation.— The  hon«  gentleman  then    Mt 

down  amidat  loud  cheering. 
The  Uooae  divided  ?  Ayes  79;    Hoes 
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TELL-sas. 
%ame,  Joseph 
BnrdettySirF. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Bnm  DuTise  Bi&l.]  Several  peti- 
tions werepreacneed  agamst  this  bill. 

Aiderman  IP^ooi^aaid,  tfit  waatullered 
ta  paaiJninA  hMr,  k  we«ld  to  prodaethFe' 
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deaerviogclaas^peftQiMk  Propeily  to 
a  gffCAt  MUHiDt  ^voidd  be  deseriortt^; 
imd  maQj -anQuiti^  ii:hich  were  it  peteiit 
fixed  on  that  propertv,  would  bo  cooei- 
derablj  reduced  in  value.  -  li^  therefore, 
it  was  determined  that  the  biU  ehould  be 
prewcfd  fbrwardt  compensation  ought  to 
be  made  to  those  who  were  likely  to  suffer 
by  iu  la  a  recent  case,  governmcDt  bad 
made  compensation  to  a  publican  wboise 
bouse  it  was  found  necessary,  ia  the  course 
of  certain  improvementSf  to  take  posses- 
sion of»  beA>re  his  lease  had  expired ;  and 
those  who  must  inevitably  be  injured  by 
this  enactment  were  equally  entitled  to 
compensation.  It  was  alleged,  as  a  rea- 
son far  this  meesoffB,  thet  almost  all  the 
public  houses  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
brewen.  This,  however,  was  erroneous. 
Of  48,000  public  houses  in  London  and  its 
environs,  24,000  were  perfectly  firee. 

The  JBuDGBT.j  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  «  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  to  which  the  Balance  Sheet, 
and  the  Annual  Aceounis  of  Public  In* 
oome,  of  Public  Expenditure,  and  of 
Consolidated  Fund  were  referred, 

The  Oumcdlor  rf  the  Esekeqner  said, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  trouble  the 
committee  at  any  length  in  prefacing  the 
motion  he  was  about  to  makie  for  thelsst 
grants  to  be  called  for  this  session.  It 
was,  how.ever,  the  usual ,  practise  at  such 
a  period  to  enter  into  a  kmd  of  recamui- 
hition  of  the  state  of  our  es^pendltuie 
as  provided  for  in  the  committee  of  sup* 
ply,  and  also  to  explain  to  parliament  the 
nature  of  any  increase,  and  thamanner  in 
.which  such  increase  was  to  be  provided 
for.  The  House  had  alraady  voted  for 
4he  service  of  the,  year  sums  to  the  amount 
of  18,275,^0i.  vi*.  for.  the  Army 
7,440,045^. ;  for  the  Navy,  5,762,8d8A ; 
the  Qrdnance,  1,410,044/.;  Misoeklaneous 
Services,  2,611,888/.;  there  wa«  also  tlie 
^tere<it  of  Excliequer  bills  amounting  to 
1,050.0002. ;  makings  in  all,  the  sim  of 
^8,575,270/.  There  had  ^Iso  been  voted 
in  a  committee  of  supply,  two  soms  of  15 
millions  each,  being  thirty  millions,  to 
pay-off  a  portion  of  the  Kxchequer  bills 
^Nit^unding  in  1824.  These  Excheouer 
bills  amounted  to  34,081,000/.  of  which^ 
of  course,  AfiSlfiCOl.  reoaiaed  to  be 
!provid«|d  finr..  He  woukl  shortly  staled 
the  <^moBitteej  how  he  intended  t^jwo* 
viderfor  than.  The  JHooae  had  ^droedy 
jrauM  HA-aQMi^  sum -of  three  mi)Iioaa 


on  the  artides  of  sugar,  maH,  foreign  ani 
British  spirjts. .  The  naval  and  militarf 
pensions    amounted    to     a     sum     of 
4,690,000/.    There  had  been    receivetl 
from  the  East  India  company,  on  account 
of  the  animal  half-pay  of  troops  in  India, 
a  sum  of  60,000/. ;  there  was  a  smaU  sur- 
plus from  the  Ways  and  Means  of  41,587A 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  beea 
received  back  from  the  commissioners  of 
pubhe  worics,and  50,000/.  as  contributions 
horn  official  salaries,  under  an  order  in 
council,  he  bdieved,  of  1882.    This  was 
a  aum  contributed  by  the  great  officfps  of 
stale,  who  gave  up  a  sum  of  ten  per  cent* 
upon  their  saUries,  thus  following  the 
example  of  his  majesty,  who  had  been 
pleased  to  give  up  80,000/.  from  the  civH 
iist»     These    contributions    had    been 
carried,  not  to  the  coesc^idated  fund,  but 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  of  each  year :  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  thev  should 
be  voted  in  a  committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.    These  several   sums   made   a 
total  of  7,781,597/.    The  surplus  of  the 
oonsolidatedfuad  he  tookto  be  106,000/. 
after' paying  all  incidental  charges.    And 
he  would  tell  the  committee  how  he  got 
that  surplus  in  the  present  year.    Ina 
estimate   of  this   year's    revenue  'wm 
51 ,265,0001.    To  that  sum  he  adddd  the 
portion  of  the  repayment  made  by  Austria 
upon  her  loan,  say  1,4^,500/.,  and  also 
another  item  of  222,000/.  received  from 
Ireland    as   outstmdinff  public  money, 
winch  had  been  repaid.    This  made  a 
total  revenue  of  52,^^0,500^    The  whole 
of  this  sum  was  not,   however,  to  be 
carried  to  the  consolidated  fund,  as  there 
were  to  be  deducted  from  it  two  sums ; 
first,  three  milUotis,   appUoable  to  tlie 
supply  of  the  year,  and  also  a  sum  of 
1,200,000/.;  which  he  took  to  the  loai  of 
revenue,  owing  -  to  the  repeid  of  taxes^ 
This  sum  was  >  made  up  partly  by  loss  of 
revenue,  ^and  partly  by  the  repayments 
which  it  waa  found,  necessary  to  make  wn 
the  reduction  of  doty  in  the  silk  trade. 
Perhaps  it  wan  as  well  that  he  should  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  com- 
mittee,  that  the  total  sum  paid  in  eonse- 
quenoeof  the  alteration  of  those  dntiea 
was  500,000/.    He  admitted   that  thie 
sum  was  greater  than*  he  bad  content 
pkted  ;but  he  felt  satisfaotion.ln  stating, 
that  ft'was  much  below  that  stated  by^  the 
oppontnts  of  tbe  measmv,  in  order  to 
terrtfV  .him  and  >tha<  gentlem«i  who  did 
bhv  tfae^hbnaaritw  support  liim,  out  of  the 
adopimiutf  «  flwftsim'of  #olBia  iMlicf  i 
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toi  imotibrf  ifti%;  msA  It  gw  hte 
UMidi  iatnfiMlm  ta  teflcct,  ^hal  Ihti 
teatUM  wa»  cahm1aft«d  to  prodsee  m 
math  fenmsl  b^iitf  t  to  the  eovoMrj  at 
ibi  nuMl  Mogoiiie  tupporteHi  oould  btve 
fotidpafeed.  It  int  a  8ubjeot  of  eoogra* 
tidatloii  to  the  eoininittee,  that  a  meaMiro 
iofirivingv  as  tl  did,  many  oonfltetiog 
falefieMa,  had  f^sied  the  Hooae  without 
toy  diSoiil^;  and  it  was  aMch  to  tho 
ontdit  df  the  peraooa  whoseinterects  were 
nore  unnMchately  interfeved  with,  aad 
irhoae  prejadicei  were  natiira1l3r  the  wieet 
diSenU  to  overeome,  thst  mir  oppoti* 
lion  to  it  was  ooaducted  in  the  most 
orderly  and  res|Mctable  manner;  in  a 
mannor»  hideedi  wliich  must  always  aititle 
then  to  tho  ACtentioq  oC  parliament, 
wheoever  their  aSuts  aKght  come  under 
Mw  QOQsidoraiioa  of  the  House.  He  vo* 
|iaiitod«  it  was  matter  of  oongratulatlon 
flmX  they  had  eflbcted  oo  important  and 
io  Irioiaiphant  anailieratioaatlihe  expense 
•nlf  of  SOOfiOOL  and  he  was  sure  that 
pafliamont  and  the  country  would  not 
thiofc  aoch  a  sum  of  moaey,  so  api^ied^ 
ill  iaid  out»  wiien  thej  looked  to '  the 
fdvamam  which  it  eoofrrred  upon  tiio 
iiik  trajs^  as  well  jas  the  community  in 
f9»eral. 

.  But  to  return :  th^o  #ere  these  two 
ivmsof  S»00(M)OQfcand  l,aOQ,00«.maktng 
4ifiWM>0L  This  iom,  deducted  from 
^.fetemio  already  stated,  &eft  a  som  of 
^767i5Q(M.  Now,  the  oharge  on  the 
^naolidatod  fund  was  96fi6*IfiSoL  leavrog 
9^fmfW$piiOfiSO,SOQL  Forlheappro^ 
priati^n  of  ibis  sum  he  now  meant  td  prd* 
pose  .a  Yote  to  the  committee,  as  part  of 
the  ways  ond  means  of  the  present  year. 
Bq  hfd  already  stated,  that  there  re» 
maio^  4,031«00(M..of  QttUtanding  Bxche« 

Kbilla  of  ldS4,  to  be  proirided  tet 
way  hs  thought  it  .most  advisable  to 
provide  for  the  liqoidatioo  of  those  bills 
waa  to  avail  themsdtes  of  the  consolt* 
4aitedfuiid#  in  aoch  a  way  as  to  produce 
fnoq^al  number  of  Exchefoer  bilbv  hot 
at  4  leis  expense  than  if  they  were  to 
vote  HtOOOflOOl*  of  Exchequer  bilb  in  the 
octlioaqr  way*  Gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  hid>it  of  attending  to  the  subject^  wep 
)m0W|  thfU  whereas  the  diarge  on  the  ooiv 
aoiidated  fuod  would  not  accrue  ^mtil  the 

Ertiaf  ^Jf  yet  tbeae  ^nsa  portion  of 
aAPffiiog  moopy  oontiouall  v  €omin§:  iu 
ag  the  quarter^  whieh,  if  not  pind 
9^  or  applied  in  some  other  ww,  wotiid 
IpouiMlatemihontadvaotaapb  Thotefm 
lHiW|  iim  kyM  mk  paasel  tare 


eg^  guwiUfcim  unfts  imiiarlsM  to  aVidl 
ittelf  of  the  growine  prddiase  ef«beooiiJ 
solidgitd  Imid,  provMod  sb<[)h^a^ 
teceed  six  mfitfidns.  The  Charge  Mi  the 
consolidated  ftRfd  being  at  j^r^sent  rsduced 
in  consMuenceH>f  tbe'slmpliieatiM  of  tho 
sinking  iund,  there  was  no  neeesntt  fo¥ 
having  recourse  to  lius  'growing  prbmiee  i 
and>  therefisre,  what  he  had  to  propose 
was,  that  the  4.QiBlfiML  of  entsundiag 
Exchequer  biMt  ^  189%,  should  be  pro^ 
vMed  for  oot  of  this  growing  prodoee.  it 
mi^  be  said)  that  this  was  only  Mto(iJ> 
tutfng  one  kind  of  M}i  for  anotfaccv^^^^one 
set  of  Exchequer  hiNa  for  another.  But; 
at  the  vmns  thus  taken  Were  to  be  paid 
back  by  thereceipta  of  the  next  quarter, 
k  was  clear,  that  tho  iiitetrests  iW  a  y«ar 
could  not  aeconiuhite^  and  therefore  the 
busineas  wonid  be  tueiittet^  at  a  test  ao^ 
nuai  expense  than  if  thie  same  sums  we^ 
issued  in^  thie  ordhifliy  w^.  ]n  this  way 
be  meant  to  provide  for  all  the  outstanding 
£xeheqeerb)fl8/ leaving  etmaH  surplus  of 
150,000/.  f^  the  yearb  This  wasallli^ 
fbit  it  oeeessarv  to  state  wHh  respect  to 
the  votes  of  the  few.  He  hnd  stated^ 
that  two  votes  of  15,000,00(V.  each^  Bx* 
chequer  bills,  had  been  granted :  the  ^ot 
was,  thai  enty^  one  vote  had  passed  $  th^ 
other  he  thett  held  in  his  hand* 

It  was  quite  uenecesstey  thatheshouKi 
now  offi^  any  eltoervations  upoja  the  trade 
or  commerce  of  the  country ;  the  princi* 
pies  upon  whieh  both  were  esl^iished 
trere  now  well  understood,  both  in  that 
House,  and  6ut'of  doori;  it  would  be  a 
woste,  therefore,  of  the  tnae  of  the  House 
to  ehter  into  that  subject.  There  was  one 
pohtti  however,  to  which  he  fek  it  his 
dttty  to  call  Che  nt terttion  of  the  commit^ 
tee^-4)e  ^eant  tbb  plan  which  he  hsd  an- 
nounced  in  thc^  early  part  of  the  session  for 
reducing  the  fbur  per  cents.  He  had  then 
stated  that  the  intention  of  g^ovemment 
was,  thst  the  holders  of  lOOf.  four  per 
cenu  should  receive  1002.  Uiree  and  a  half 
per  cent,  not  redeemsble  fbr  five  years  to 
eome*  He  had  stated  at  the  ssme  time^ 
thet  those  who  dissented  from  this  pfam 
should  he  paid  off  by  a  given  day  one^ 
third  of  their  stock.  And  he  had  added» 
that  It  wi|t  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
daote  into  the  bill,  giving  to  the  Treasurr 
the  pewer  of  paying  off  the  renHunder  off 
tlie  stodt  6JP  thcU  who  ^lissdntM,  wHM* 
sik  ^semthi  fVom  ^  hotfoe  oTeheb  lkfien» 
tiM.  lie  «d-  not  th<M  thMi  it  prMew% 
that  ifevMtmefit  AoiM  undertiik«  to  p*^ 
oe  tfeii»  tneto  thui^  MeHMri  41^^ 
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whole  amount,  which  was  75,000,000/. ; 
as,  if  the  assents  should  turn  out  to  he 
small,  it  would"  not  be  easy  to  discharge 
the  claims  of  those  who  dissented,  though 
there  could  be  no*  difficulty  in  paying 
95,000,000/.  But  he  had  stated^  that  in 
the  event  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
stockholders  assenting,  then  it  would  be 
desirable,  that  upon  giving  an  additional 
notice,  they  should  be  empowered  to  pay 
off  the  whole  demands  of  those  who  dis- 
sented, as  soon  as  possible.  And  when 
he  found  that  the  number  of  assents  bore 
H  great  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of 
hoidersy  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
mil  the  dissents  should  be  paid  oflT  on  the 
10th  of  October.  The  assents  at  present 
amounted  to  68,000,000/.— a  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  strength  of  public 
credit  in  this  country,  and  also  the  most 
eonvincing  argument,  to  shew  that  the 
measure  itiself  was  one  which  met  with  no 
obstacle  in  its  execution.  It  was  not  easy 
to  say  what  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  the 
10th  October  would  be.  At  present, 
tho  deposits  amounCied  to  7,000,000/.,  but 
by  a  clause  in  the  bill,  there  still  was  an 
opportunity  afforded  the  parties  of  assent- 
iDg  to  the  measure. — He  now  came  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  sum  of  7,000,000/.  was 
to  be  provided  for.  It  ^appeared  to  hiro, 
that  the  most  natural,  easy,  and  obvious 
mode  would  be,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  at  a  moderate  interest,  upon  which  a 
vrord  by  and  by.  Exchequer  bills  were 
Uie'most  useful  security,  and  were  in  great 
request ;  they  were  at  the  same  time  the 
most  simple  and  easy  course  by  which 
auch  a  sum  could  be  raised.  The  obvious 
effect  of  this  would  be,  to  add  7,000,000/. 
to  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  country.  And 
if  this  were  to  be  a  permanent  addition, 
be  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  an 
unwise  course  of  proceeding ;  for  though 
Exchequer  bills  were  in  request,  and  were 
a  useful  and  convenient  security^  still  it 
was  the  duty  of  government  to  take  care 
that  this  species  of  floating  debt  did  nOt 
go  to  too  great  an  extent ;  because,  if  any 
cause  of  sudden  and  unexpected  expendi- 


fuOd.  It  was  clear,  the  effect  of  this  would 
be,  that  so  much  of  the  sinking  fund 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  that  pro  tempore, 
so  much  of  its  power  would  be  suspended. 
And  as  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  House  • 
to  preserve  that  fund  in  its  full  force,  in- 
stead of  cancelling  this  stock  of  seven  mil- 
lions, it  would  be  better  to  transfer  it  at 
an  interest  of  three  per  cent  into  the  hands 
of  the  comniissioners  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
thus  constituting  it  a  portion  of  the  re- 
deemed debt  in  their  hands.  So  that  the 
powers  of  the  sinking  fund  would  not,  in 
fact)  be  less  than  if  applied  to  the  actual 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  The  rate 
at  which  he  proposed  that  these  seven  mil- 
lions  should  be  paid  from  the  sinking  fund 
was  at  one  million  per  quarter  ;  so  that  it 
would  take  seven  quarters  before  it  was 
paid.  It  might  be  said,  that  this  was  pay- 
mg  off  the  sum  of  seven  millions  with  less 
rapidity  than  was  desirable.  He  main- 
tained the  contrary.  It  was  impossible  to 
apply  the  whole  of  the  sinking  fund,  which 
consisted  of  five  millions,  to  this  single 
object.  The  sinking  fund  was  applicable^ 
not  merely  to  the  reduction  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  but  also  to  the  liquidation  of  the  life 
annuities.  Besides  which,  there  had  been, 
in  1824,  a  sum  of  519,000/.  charged  upon 
it.  There  were  other  demands  also  which 
the  sinking  fund  had  occasionally  to  meet. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  the  unclaimed  di- 
vidends ;  which,  though  applicable  to  the 
purchase  of  stock,  the  commissioners 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  claimants  when 
they  applied  for  them.  So  that  a  certain 
sum  must  necessarily  be  retained  at  all 
times  in  their  hands  for  this  purpose.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  taking  one  mil- 
lion per  quarter  to  meet  these  Exchequer 
bills  was  as  large  a  sum,  as,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  expedient  to  ap- 
ply to  them. 

,  In  the  course  of  the  session,  he  had 
been  several  times  asked,  what  be  meant 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Baring)  had  advised  him  to 
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contemplated,  their  ioterest  must  risei  aad 
this  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  fraud  upon, 
but  certainly  an  injustice  to  those,  who 
had  originally  agreed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  four  per  cents.  When  Exchequer  bills 
were  at  a  premium  of  57  per  cent  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  could  let  them  go  on 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  interest.  He  had  al- 
ways thought  that  the  time  would  come^ 
and  he  now  thought  that  that  time  was  come, 
when  it  became  expedient  to  save  the 
public  a  portion  of  the  expense  arising 
from  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills.  This 
was  at  present  the  case ;  for  though  he  in- 
tended temporarily  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Exchequer  billst  he  intended  to 
provide  gradually  for  their  extinction.  It 
was  proposed  that  a  reduction  of  four  mil- 
lions of  Exchequer  bills  should  take  place ; 
after  which  the  next  issue  should  be  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  They  were  now 
at  2d.  a  day ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
in  consequence  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
our  commercial  relations,  and  the  demand 
for  this  sort  of  floating  capital,  they  would 
bear  a  reduction  of  a  half-penny.  This» 
if  carried  into  execution,  would  afford  no 
relief  during  the  present  year,  as  the  in- 
terest we  were  paying  was  on  the  bills  of 
last  year.  But  next  year  some  sav- 
ing would  be  made,  provided  it  was  found 
that  the  market  would  bear  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  a  half-penny.  This  alone  would 
make  a  saving  of  230,000/.  on  30,000,000/. 
of  Exchequer  bills.  There  would  also  be 
a  saving  on  Exchequer  bills  by  a  transfer 
of  4,000,000/.  to  the  consolidated  fund. — 
He  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  thing 
further  to  o£Per  to  the  committee.  He  had 
gone  over  the  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  supply  and  expenditure  of  the 
country ;  he  had  explained  the  nature  of 
the  reduction  about  to  be  made  in  the 
four  per  cents,  and  the  means  by  which 
those  who  dissented  from  that  measure 
were  to  be  paid  o£  He  should  be  most 
happy  to  give  any  hon.  member  any  ex- 
planation in  his  power  upon  any  of  the 
aubjects  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  in 
conclusion  had  only  to  move,  '*  That  the 
sum  of  15  millions  be  raised  by  Exche- 
quer bills  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1824." 

Sir  Henrv  Pamell  said,  he  approved  of 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  He  thought  he 
had  acted  with  great  advantage  to  the 
public  in  making  use  of  his  means  of  re- 
ducing taxation,  in  reforming  our  fiscal 
and  commercial  regulations  io  preference 
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to  the  repealing  of  direct  taxation^  This 
course  would  lead  to  increased  productiont 
and  increased  wealth;  and  afford  ne<v 
resources  for  the  future  reduction  of  taxes* 
He  begged  to  acknowledge  the  readineaa 
with  which  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  attended  to  the  applications  of 
the  manufacturers  and  merchantsof  Irelaiid 
for  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the  Union 
duties.  In  his  OfMnion,  this  single  roee^ 
aure  was  calculated  to  produce  a  very  ex^ 
tensive  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  As  for  as  a  trial  had  been  madeef 
a  partial  repeal,  it  had  been  productive  of 
great  advantages.  But  although  a  great 
deal  had  been  done  this  session  in  the  wa^. 
of  reforming  our  commercial  system,  il 
was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  thft 
measures  about  silk  and  wool  and  bounties 
were  at  least  but  half  measures.  He  did 
not  believe  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
have  done  more  respecting  the  silk  trade* 
But  it  was  right  to  have  it  understood, 
that  no  final  settlement  had  be^i  come  to ; 
that  what  was  done  was  only  a  beginniii^ ; 
and  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  paiiia* 
ment  to  persevere  until  this  trade  wa* 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  freedom. 
The  duties  which  had  been  fixed  upon: 
thrown  silk,  were  particularly  objection* 
able :  for  though  the  repeal  of  all  duty  oa 
raw  silk,  may  make  itappeir  that  our  nub- 
nufacturers  had  their  raw  material  free  of 
duty,  as  long  as  any  thrown  silk  was  ioa* 
ported,  the  duty  upon  it.  would  operate 
as  a  tax  upon  English  thrown  silk;  be* 
cause  the  price  would  be  regulated  by  the 
price  of  the  imported  thrown  silk.  Until 
this  duty  was  wholly  repealed,  the  English 
manufacturers  would  be  under  a  disadkanp 
tage,  as  compared  with  French  ma* 
nufacturers;  and  this  alone  would  con* 
tribute  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
ing successfully  into  competition  with 
them.  In  respect  to  the  proposed  duty 
on  wool  of  2d.  a  pound  on  exportation, 
this  would  be  20  per  cent  on  low-priced, 
wool,  and  operate  as  a  prohibition  of  es* 
portation.  What  had  happened  conoenw 
ing  the  timber  trade,  shewed  the  neoessitj 
of  revising  every  recent  arrangement. 
This  had  been  so  settled  thkt  we  paid  S 
or  400,000/.  a-year  more  for  timber  than 
we  ought  to  do»  and  yet  we  hear  of  no 
change  being  intended.  But  the  branch 
of  our  finances  which  was  in  the  least  sa* 
tisfactory  state,  was  the  pudilic  debt.  It 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  sinking  fund 
of  5  millions  a-yearcould  ever  be  e&ct«al 
in  reducing  800  -milliont  besides^  we  bad 
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«#t  a  surplus  of  5  niilluMis,  bat  one  tinder 
fii«r,  according  to  the  Balance  sheet  of 
the  right  hon.  gentlemen  :  if  the  extraor* 
dinaryreceiTerspayments  are  deducted.  He 
thought  it  was  incorrect  to  call  this  surplus 
a  sinking  fond ;  its  proper  name  was  a 
surplus  or  reserve  fund ;  and  it  was  only 
as  such,  he  approved  of  it ;  as  he  never 
believedy  in  the  event  of  a  war,  any  govern* 
ment  would  leave  it  untouched.  In  place 
of  this  delusion  he  wished  to  suggest  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  plan 
be  had  mentioned,  last  session,  of  endea- 
Toariag  to  reduce  the  debt  by  means  of 
long  annuities.  This  plan  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  by  every 
one  who  had  given  an  opinion  upon  it  out 
of  the  House.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted 
Ihe  principle  of  long  annuities,  and  bor* 
rowed  all  his  loans  in  them,  as  one  per- 
cent on  a  KXM.  will  increase  to  lOOL  in  37 
years,  when  the  interest  of  money  is  5  per 
cent,  in  18S0  the  loan  of  179S  would  be 
extinguished ;  in  1831,  the  loan  of  HQ^, 
and  so  on.  In  each  following  year  the 
loan  of  a  year  of  war  would  be  extinguish- 
ed. The  state  of  the  money  market  might 
not  have  enabled  him  to  borrow  at  37  years 
purchase,  but  if  he  had  been  obliged  to 
ffive  40  or  45  years,  the  extinction  of  each 
loaa  would  have  been  certain.  He  was 
aware  Uiat  a  difficulty  might  exist  in  now 
converting  perpetual  annuities  into  long 
annuities,  to  any  considerable  amount; 
but  what  he  wished  to  see  adopted  was,  a 
beginning  of  an  attempt  to  convert  per-* 
petuai  annuities  into  long  annuities. 
There  would  doubtless  be  many  persons 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  income, 
wouki  prefer  determinable  annuities.  If 
only  a  million  and  a  half  a-vear  were  thus 
invested  as  a  sinking  fund,by  making  use 
of  it  to  convert  perpetual  annuities  into 
long  annuities  varying  from  50  to  80  years 
three  hundred  railiions  of  debt  might  be 
extinguished.  As,  in  the  existence  of  a 
nation,  a  large  number  of  years  were  of 
little  consideration,  this  principle  would 
Operate  with  unerring  advantage  to  the 
public  interest,  and  increase  public  credit 
b^  affording  a  certainty  of  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt. 
Mr»  Hume  said,  he  agreed  in  most  of 


ed  by  this  experiment,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would,  in  a  short  time,  remove  all  the  re- 
strictions, which  had  tended  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  retard  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  He  hoped,  that  what 
the  hon.  baronet  had  said  about  timber 
would  meet  with  attention,  for  there  could 
be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  taxed,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraging  a  colony,  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  and  be  furnished  with  bad  Timber 
into  the  bargain.  He  trusted  also,  that 
when  the  wool  question  should  be  brought 
forward  again,  ministers  would  adhere  to 
their  original  resolution,  and  impose  a 
duty  of  only  one  penny  per  pound  upon 
export.  They  could  not  do  justice  to 
thehr  own  principle,  if  tney  consented  to 
raise  it  to  two-pence,  upon  the  represent- 
ation of  any  interested  parties.  He  was 
sorry  to  notice  several  items  mentioned  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman;  and  one  of 
them  was  4,620,000/.  for  what  was  called 
the  dead-weight  loan.  If  ever  a  lesson  had 
been  afforded  to  the  House,  it  was  given 
by  this  transaction.  He  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  resist  it.  The  fact  was  this — that 
ministers  had  borrowed  eleven  millions 
Stirling,  to  be  paid  in  three  per  cents  at  73 
and  they  had  been  repaying  it  at  the  rata 
of  78,  86,  and  96,  losing  the  whole  differ- 
ence, and  which  loss  he  was  satisfied 
would  amount  to  six  millions  before  the 
whole  was  completed.  This,  too,  exclu- 
sive of  all  the  shame  that  must  attach  to 
the  House  for  sanctioning  such  a  bargain. 
What  was  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche« 
quer  about  to  do  with  regard  to  the  sink- 
ing fund?  What  could  justify  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  again  endeavouring  to 
complicate  that  fund,  when  every  body  ac- 
knowledged that,  if  persevered  in,  it  ought 
to  be  simplified.  Why  did  he  transfer  the 
remaining  seven  millions  to  the  sinking 
Aind,  and  then  taking  interest  paj  it  back 
again  quarter  by  quarter  ?  The  intricacy 
of  these  transactions  would  be  such,  in  a 
short  time,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  reqiure  an  additional  office  topre* 
vent  him  from  making  mistakes.    There 

was  another  subject  on  which  it  was  fit 
*i ^  1 i.^..u «i ^1 ft:^.«    _ 
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Such  a  proposal  was,  in  all  points  of 
view,  objectionable.  New  churches  were 
not  atall  wanted*;  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  of  that  opinion  if  an  opportunity 
were  afforded  of  fairly  considering  the 
subject.  He  had  never  met  with  a  knan 
out  of  the  House,  who  did  not  disapprove 
Of  the  application  of  500,000/  to  the  build* 
ing  of  new  churches.  The  House  had  been 
cajoled  into  a  temporary  approbation : 
but  be  would  take  care  that  a  time  should 
come,  when  it  might  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther ministers  would  persist  in  forcing  this 
measure  upon  the  House;  and  whether 
the  House  would  venture  to  support  them. 
He  was  almost  as  little  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  jsaid  regarding  the  bank  of  Eng« 
land ;  and  he  recommended  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  read  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  by  the  late  member  for  Por- 
tarlington.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
the  whole  of  the  million  sterling,  the  sum 
paid  for  the  management  of  the  debt,  and 
the  whole  interest  of  the  floating  debt 
might  be  saved  to  the  country.  Hb  hoped, 
therefore,  that  ministers  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  for  continuing  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  bank  of  England. 
He  feared  that  some  approach  towards 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with- 
out due  inquiry.  The  matter  ought  to  be 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
House,  and  a  committee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  facts,  and  ascertain 
opinions.  Every  shilling  of  interest  on 
Exchequer  bill  sought  to  be  saved.  In  the 
present  exuberance  of  capital  for  public 
security,  banks  upon  the  plan  and  system 
of  the  Scotch  banks  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. How  many  individuals  had  been 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  counti^y  banks.  It 
was  optional,  indeed,  whether  people 
would  trust  their  money  to  them ;  but  the 
conveniences  of  banking  ,were  such,  that 
there  was  no  alternative.  Every  encour- 
agement ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  to 
such  banks  as  were  established  in  Scotland 
not  one  failure  in  ten  years  would  then  oc- 
cur ;  and  all  those  lamentable  catastrophes 
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powers  of  the  countr|r  would  thus  be 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  accuniulatioii  of 
capital,  materially  aided.  When  he^had 
said,  some  time  ago,  that  be  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  3  per  cents  at  par, 
he  had  been  told  that  he  was  dreaming ; 
but  his  dream  had  nearly  been  verified ; 
and  he  still  hoped  to  see  the  whole  inter* 
est  of  the  debt  reduced  to  2^  per  cent ; 
which  in  fact  would  make  a  reduction  of 
half  the  amount.  Every  million  of  taxes 
repealed  must  add  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  which  would  do  more  towards  the 
diminution  of  the  national  debt,  than  any 
paltry  sinking  fund  of  five  or  even  ten 
millions.  Such  was  the  course  that  ought 
to  have  been  pursued ;  but,  as  it  had  not 
been  pursued  it  ought  now .  to  be  begun* 
The  sinking  fund  was  only  something 
above  three  millions  upon  the  statement 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
why,  instead  of  adhering  to  it,  should  he 
not  publish  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  annuities 
for  thirty  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years,  two 
millions  each,  or  any  other  sum,  making 
provision  for  the  interest  ?  If  a  commence- 
ment were  now  made  upon  this  plan  a  ra« 
pid  diminution  of  the  debt  would  be  effect- 
ed. He  hoped,  at  all  events  if  the  House 
did  not  sanction  this  project,  that  it  would 
take  into  consideration  the  folly  and  faUacj 
of  applying  the  sinking  fund  to  the  pur- 
chase of  3  per  cents  at  96.  Many  might 
think  a  surplus  convenient  in  case  of  war  ; 
but  let  it  be  devoted  to  taking  the  floating 
debt  out  of  the  market ;  and  whatever 
happened,  if  even  a  war  should  arise, 
money  enough  could  be  easily  raised^ 
without  doing  more  than  increase  the  is- 
sue of  Exchequer  bills.  In  conclusion,  be 
protested  against  the  complication  about 
to  be  introduced,  and  agamst  the  further 
purchase  of  three  per  cents  at  96.  The 
first  was  absurd ;  and  the  last  a  piece  of 
most  extravagant  folly. 

Mr.  Robertson  trusted  that  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  would  not  be  de- 
terred   from  pursuinir   the   simple  and 
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compliance  with  the  representations  of  the 
inanufiEicturers*  He  had  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  sum  of  SOOfiOOl.  which  had 
been  repaid  to  the  silk  merchants  and 
manofactarersy  on  the  stock  in  hand,  was 
an  unnecessanr  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic roonej.  He  had  at  thettme>  made 
no  objection  to  the  arrangement)  be- 
cause ne  was  aware  of  the  obstacles 
which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  principles.  He  had 
felt  that  price  could  only  be  lowered  by 
competition,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
lowering  the  Import  doty  on  the  material 
of  a  manufacture  would  not  cause  such  a 
sudden  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the 
manufactured  goods,  or  ot  the  raw  mate- 
rial, as  to  cause  any  considerable  loss  on 
the  stock  in  hand.  With  regard  to  the 
sinking  fund,  he  agreed,  that  the  surplus 
was  not  much  more  than  three  millions, 
after  deducting  those  temporary  sources 
of  revenue  by  which  its  amount  in  the 
present  year  was  swelled.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  he  could  not  help  pressing 
on  ministers  the  extreme  impolicy  of  con- 
tinuing the  delusion  of  the  **  dead  weight/ 
which  was  not  simply  useless,  but  mis- 
chievous. He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  there  should  be,  in  ordinary 
times,  a  surplus  revenue  raised ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue, 
and  of  the  debt,  be  thought  three  millions 
was  not  too  large  a  surplus.  Now,  the 
difficulty  in  which  he,  and  others  who 
held  the  same  opinion,  were  placed  by  the 
delusion  of  the  dead  weight  was  this,  that 
while  they  were  in  reality  supporting  a 
surplus  revenue  of  only  three  millions,  they 
seemed  to  be  supporting  a  surplus  reve- 
nue of  five  millions.  Every  principle  of 
policy,  as  well  as  justice,  should  induce 
ministers  to  remove  every  thing  that  pre- 
vented the  proper  understanding  of  the 
public  accounts,  and  to  make  them  so 
simple  that  he  that  ran  might  read.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunitv  to  destroy  this — the 
grossest  delusion  that  was  ever  practised 
upon  the  country. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Saving  Banks  Bill.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Saving  Banks  Acts, 

The  Chancellor  of  ^e  Exchequer  said, 
his  first  object  in  moving  the  resolution 
'with  which  he  should  conclude^  would  be 
to  assimilate  the  law  of  Savings  Banks  in 
England  and  Ireland.     Hit  next  object 


was,  to  make  provision  for  the  future,  in 
respect  of  the  deposits  of  friendly  societies 
ana  charities.    The  high  rate  of  interest 

guaranteed  to  these  banks  bylaw,  no  doubt 
ad  induced  those  charities*  as  well  as  in« 
dividuals  of  a  rank  and  property  never 
contemplated  originally  in  the  scheme,  to 
place  their  funds  in  these  banks ;  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  which  had  the  effect 
of  burthening  the  public  considerably 
withthe  payment  of  a  large  interest.  He 
should  propose,  as  a  limitation,  that  no 
friendly  society,  or  charity  having  an  en- 
dowment, should  be  permitted  to  subscribe 
to  these  banks,  except  in  cases  where  the 
endowment  should  happen  to  be  so  small 
as  to  render  the  exclusion  unnecessary. 
A  ffood  criterion  as  to  the  smallness  of  tne 
endowment  would  be  furnished  by  Uie  fact 
of  its  paying  or  not  paying  land-tax ;  if  it 
paid  none,  this  proposition  would  not  ap- 
ply to  it.  Hospitals,  he  thought,  should 
also  be  denied  the  benefit  of  these  banks : 
they  were  liberally  supported  throughout 
the  country ;  if  they  were  at  liberty  to 
deposit  the  surplus  funds  which  some  of 
them  commanded,  the  d^iginal  object  of 
Saving  Banks  would  be  defeated,  and 
the  public  in  some,  degree  be  prejudiced. 
Other  friendly  societies  and  charitable  in* 
stitutions  of  a  less  opulent  character,  he 
should  so  far  limit,  as  to  say  that  in  no 
case  should  they  contribute  more  than 
500/.  The  best  way  to  prevent  individuals 
who  had  deposited  largely  without  being 
of  that  description  of  persons  which  it  was 
desirable  should  be  the  contributors  to 
these  banks,  from  doing  so  hereafter, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  interest  on  future 
contributions.  Those  who  had  already 
subscribed,  it  would  be  obviously  Unjust 
to  deprive  of  the  benefit  which  had  accru- 
ed to  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  should 
feel  most  reluctant  to  weaken  the  confi- 
dence *which  the  public  reposed  in  these 
banks,  and  which  had  rendered  them  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred 
upon  the  country.  Though  in  some  in- 
stances richer  persons  might  have  availed 
themselves  of  tneir  advantages,  the  great 
majority  of  contributors  would  be  found 
to  be  the  industrious  poor,  for  whose 
welfiire  these  institutions  were  originally 
framed.  At  present,  contributions  in  the 
first  instance  were  limited  to  100/.,  and 
succeeding  ones  to  the  amount  of  50/.  in 
any  one  year.  He  should  suggest,  that 
these  sums  be  reduced  to  a  nrst  contri* 
bution  of  50/it  and  succeeding  subscrip*' 
tions.not  to  exceed  SO/,  per^annum.    To 
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obviate  any  thtng  like  evation  of  ibcfe  re- 
gtilatioas,  be  should  introdoce  a  ferm  of 
declaration,  to  be  subscribed  bj  OTery 
contributory  stating  that  he  had  not  con- 
tribated  to  any  other  than  the  bank 
wherein  such  declaration  was  subscribed. 
la  |daoe  of  a  mark  or  an  initial,  which 
was  at  present  deemed  sufficient,  he  should 
require  the  subscription  of  the  partj's 
Bame  in  his  own  hand*writing«  Tnen,  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  trustees,  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  was  to  be  enooantered. 
It  had  sometimes  happened  that  treasurers 
and  aecretaries  haa  not  been  quite  so 
•cnmulous  with  the  monies  of  subMnrtbers 
tM  ^ey  ^should  have  been ;  and  where 
tfiose  monies  had  been  made  away  with, 
a  question  had  arisen,  how  far  the  trus- 
tees were  liable  to  the  subscribers.  It 
might  be  a  very  nice  point  to  determine 
whether,  indeed,  trustees  were  or  were 
hot  liable;  but  it  mieht  surely  be  a  fiiir 
question  to  ask  whi^m  ouffht  thej  to  be.^ 
U  they  were  to  be  rendered  too  liable, 
nsponsSile  persons  would  be  deterred 
from  aeceptnig  trusteeships;  and  there- 
fore iie  would  prt^pose  to  make  them  liable 
only  to  a  certain  amount ;  to  have  for 
•adi  bmk,  12  trustees,  each  of  them  liable 
lor  SOLf  the  aggregcie  of  their  liability 
being  U^  the  sum  of  600L  These  were 
the  principal  regali^ons  he  meant  to  in- 
troduoe  into  the  new  measure  ;  together 
with  a  proviso,  that  in  case  of  any  sudden 
run  upon  the  Saving  Banks,  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  Treasary  to  issue  Exchequer 
bills  to  each  an  amount  as  might  meet  the 
demands  on  account  of  deposits,  until  their 
capital  ta  the  public  funos  could  be  sold 
out,  when  die  TVeasury  advances  should 
be  repaid*  There  could  be  no  objection, 
be  thooffht,  to  the  preliminary  resolution 
be  should  now  move,  which  was-*<<  That 
it  IB  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the 
•everal  acts  relative  to  Savings  Banks  in 
England  and  Ireland  should  be  amended." 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Monday^  May  10. 

DsRRT  Cathedral  Bill*]  SixQiorgi 
Hill,  on  moving  the  second  reading,  said, 
that  the  bill  bad  two  objects.  iSe  first 
was  to  vest  in  the  bishop^  dean,  mayor, 
and  representatives  of  the  city  and  eoonty 
of  Derry»  subsoriptionsv  which  had  been 
entered  into,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
miiref  and  repairing  and  embellishing  the 
eacbedraL    iW  eatimale  of  the  expense 
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of  carryii^  this  werkinto  effect,  was  JM^QOL 
Hie  bishop  had  subscribed  850^  the  cor- 
poration 80/.  percnnwn  for  ever ;  and  the 
parishioners  proposed  te  assess thenuelvei^ 
at  vestry,  in  the  sum  of  60/.  per  anoaia, 
ibr  25  years ;  thar  having  already,  in  part 
of  the  estimate  or  5,000/r,  put  a  new  roof 
upon  the  cathedraL  The  remainder  of 
this  sum  was  supplied  by  private  subscrip- 
tions: Tbe  object  of  the  bill  was  to  vest 
the  whole  of  these  funds  in  trustees,  to 
secure  their  care,  appiioation  and  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  plan.  The  se- 
cond object  of  the  bill  was  to  create  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  future  mainten- 
ance of  the  cathedral.  It  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  applicable  to  the 
cathedraL  It  was  therefore  proposed,  by 
the  bill,  to  charge  tbe  deacons  of  Derry, 
afler  the  present  incumbency,  with  aa 
annual  psjrment  sufficient  for  tliat  purpose. 
The  anxiety  to  render  tbe  church  not 
only  fit  for  divine  service,  but  to  embellish 
it,  and  to  rebuild  the  spire,  was  general. 
Good-will  and  eo-operation  exist^  local- 
ly to  carry  into  croct  the  measure  now 
proposed,  which  bad  for  precedent  a  si- 
milar measure  carried  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, for  the  cathedral  oi  Down  in  1791, 
and  another  for  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield 
in  1797. 

Dr.  Luihingian  said,  it  was  quite  dear 
that  since  tbe  erection  of  the  cathedral 
there  must  have  been  some  specifie  fund 
set  apart  for  its  repair,  beca«iae  it  was  im- 
possible  that  it  could  have  remained  front 
that  period  up  to  the  present,  without  re- 
ceiving repairs.  What,  then,  had  become 
of  that  fund  ?  Why  should  parliaaaent  be 
called  on  to  furnish  the  means  of  repairing 
the  cathedral,  when  it  was  clearly  the  du^ 
of  the  bishop  or  the  dean  and  chapter 
to  do  so  ?  He  defied  tbe  right  boa.  hart, 
to  point  out  any  instance  in  which  parlia- 
ment had  been  requested  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple at  larae  for  the  sustentation  of  a 
church.  The  bishop  had  formerly  built 
the  spire*  Now,  it  was  clear,  from  this 
fiict,  that  there  was  some  regulation  which 
bound  him  to  do  so ;  and  the  same  regih* 
lation,  he  presumed,  would  applv  to  the 
repairs  of  the  cathedral  generally.  He 
could  not  suppose  that  tbe  building  of  the 
spire  was  a  mere  voluntary  act.  He 
eoold  not  suftr  the  onus  of  repahring  the 
cathedral  to  be  transferred  from  Uie  deaa 
aad  chapter,  where  it  properlv  rested,  te 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  at  iarge*  &ieh 
was  tbe  dunioal  nc^oet  of  thcMe  undar 
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whose  sa^riDteodence  the  cathedral  waa 
placed^  that  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
&ecttf,  aad  the  senrice,  for  two  years,  had 
been  actually  performed  in  the  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  Nothing  tended 
mora  to  bring  the  clergy  into  disrepute, 
than  their  overlooking  the  repairs  of  places 
of  worship.  It  was  quite  unworthy  of 
their  character.  The  bishop  was  bound 
to  compel  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
repair  of  the  cathedral.  A  letter,  written 
by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Daw- 
son), on  this  subject,  had  been  published 
in  tne  newspapers.  That  letter  contained 
an  opinion  which  should  have  satisfied  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  that  it  was  an  inex* 
pedient  measure,  and  ought  to  have  in- 
duced them  to  abandon  it.  The  senti- 
menu  expressed  in  that  letter  did  credit 
to  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  writer.  The 
whole  of  the  bill  was  most  obnoxious.  He 
should  therefore  move  as  an  amendment, 
**  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  months.'* 

Alderman  Wood  observed,  that  the 
Iri^  Society' felt  considerable  objections 
to  this  measure.  That  society  had  been 
reproached  for  not  advancing  funds  for 
the  repairs  of  the  cathedral,  but  they  had 
DO  right  to  appropriate  their  funds  to  that 
purpose.  A  series  of  resolutions  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  corporation  of  Derry, 
which  reflected  on  the  corperation  of 
London  and  the  Irish  society.  Those  re- 
solutions charged  the  corporation  with 
holding  estates,  in  perpetuity,  to  the 
amount  of  8,000/.  or  10,000/.  a-year,  and 
with  laying  out  the  money  m  eating 
and  drinking.  The  fact,  however,  was 
diffiBrent.  The  Irish  society  received, 
in  perpetuity,  2,800/.  a-year  for  property 
which  was  worth  20,0001.  a-year.  Al- 
most thewholecity  of  Londonderry,  which 
belonged  to  the  corporation  of  London, 
bad  b^n  disposed  of  by  very  improvident 
persons,  at  a  rate  greatly  below  its  true 
value.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that 
some  of  their  ancestors  had  received  an 
Irish  bribe.  From  the  other  leases,  the 
Irish  Society  received  S,S00/.  These  two 
sums  of  £,S00/.  and  3,300/.  were  the  total 
amount  of  their  receipts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Fishery.  It  was  let  for 
1,200/.  a-year;  but  be  couldf prove,  that 
individuals  at  the  present  moment  were 
willing  to  give  6/X)0/.  a-year  for  it.  The 
Irish  society  had,  out  of  this  income  of 
SfidOk  a-year,  built  a  sdbod  and  rectory 
on  the  Coleraine  estate. 

Mr*  S*  Bourne  ooM  not  agreato.es* 
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tMiBh  such  a  precedent  as  would  unques^ 
tionably  be  established  if  this  bill  wetv 
agreed  to.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  deair 
and  chapter  to  repair  the  church.  That 
was  the  primary  object  for  which  their 
revenues  were  granted.  He  recollected, 
when  part  of  the  cathedral  of  Hereford 
fell  down,  that  it  was  repaired  without 
any  application  being  made  to  parliament 
for  assistance ;  and  it  was  a  well-known' 
fact,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Win- 
chester were  spending  thousands  annually 
on  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral.  How 
was  it  proposed  to  carry  on  the  repairs  of 
the  cathedral  of  Derry  in  future  ?  Wfcy, 
the  expense  was  to  be  thrown  on  tibe 
successors  of  the  present  dean  and  chapter.- 
This,  he  thought,  was  not  a  very  decorous* 
mode  of  proceeding.  In  his  opinion,  the 
dean  and  chapter  were  not  entitled  to 
touch  a  farthing  of  their  revenues  until 
the  cathedral  was  repaired.  If  a  precedent 
of  this  kind  were  once  established,  it  would 
be  the  means  of  inducing  deans  and 
chapters  to  neglect  the  repairs  of  those, 
magnificent  pieces  of  architecture,  to 
which  they  were  paying  so  much  attention 
at  present. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  it  was  most  disgrace- 
ful in  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  repair 
the  cathedral,  to  suffer  it  almost  to  fa}l, 
and  then,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  assistance.  Tfie 
right  hon.  baronet  had  alluded  to  the^ 
cathedral  of  Lichfield ;  but  the  fact  was, 
not  only  that  bishop  Comwallis  con- 
tributed to  the  repairs  to  almost  the 
whole  extent  of  his  revenue,  but  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  chapter  r^venuOf 
now  and  hereafter,  was  available  for  such 
repairs  as  were  necessary.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  cathedral  would  feel 
ashamed  to  come  to  parliament  with  such 
an  application  as  the  present. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  carelessness  of  those  who 
snould  keep  those  sacred  edifices  in  repair, 
many  of  the  most  ancient  of  them  had 
vanished.  Funds  which  should  have  been 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  cathedrals  had 
too  often  been  appropriated  to  purposes ' 
of  private  emolument ;  and  then  the  House 
was  called  on  to  furnish  money  for  repairs, 
because  no  inquiry  was  instituted*  as  to 
what  had  become  of  those  funds.  Sums 
were  levied  on  entire  parishes  for  this 
purpose ;  but  from  those  parochial  pro-  ' 
ceedin^  the  whole  body  of  the  Rbman 
Cathohcs  were  excluded.  They  were 
liable  to  contribute  their  moneys  but  they 
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had  no  control  whatever  over  the  disbarse-' 
ment.  It  wai  a  great  hardship  to  throw 
the  burthen  of  repairing  a  church  on  lodi- 
TiduaU  who  were  of  a  different  religion. 
It  was  a  shame  that,  in  so  rich  a  diocess 
as  Derry,  it  had  become  necessary  to. 
apply  to  the  Presbyterian  body  for  the 
use  of  their  chapel..  Gentlemen  were 
taunted  with  entertaining  a  wish  to  de- 
grade the  church  of  Ireland ;  but,  was  it 
not  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity, by  cominff  to  parliament  with 
•uch  a  demand  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Damon  said,  he  feared  the  citizens 
of  Derry  would  be  left  without  a  place  of 
worship,  unless  the  House  came  to  some 
prompt  decision  on  this  subject.  At 
present,  they  bad  in  fact  no  church ;  for 
It  happened  that  the  cathedral,  which  was 
in  J8L  dilapidated  state,  was  the  only  ciiurch 
within  the  walls,  and  no  service  bad  been 
performed  there  for  two  years.  The 
consequence  was,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary^ to  apply  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation for  the  use  of  their  chapel. 
The  citizens  were  not  able  to  repair  the 
cathedral ;  and  thus  7,000  or  8,000  people 
were  without  a  regular  place  of  worship. 
The  difficulty  of  tne  case  was,  to  devise 
some  mode  of  giving  them  a  church,  with- 
out saddling  them  with  the  expense.  A 
letter  written  by  him  had  been  alluded  to. 
It  was  a  letter  written  for  a  private  and 
local  purpose,  and  he  was  sorry  that  it 
had  been  published  :  but,  as  it  had  been 
given  to  the  public^  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  opinions  therein  stated.  He 
thought  the  revenues  of  the  church 
•houid,  when  it  was  necessary,  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  repairs.  That  this  was 
not  done,  in  the  present  case,  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  riches  of  that 
diocess  were  notorious.  He  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from 
gentlemen.  He  trusted  those  sentimeots 
would  bring  the  dean  and  chapter  to  a- 
proper  sense  oif  their  duty.  The  intention 
of  the  bill  was,  to  make  the  parishioners 
liable  for  present  and  future  repairs ;  and 
he  could  wish,  whether  it  was  agreed  to 
or  not,  ^that  the  House  would  i&e  some 
step  to  see  this  ancient  edifice  put  into 
repair. 

Mr.  P/mii^^  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. The  church  of  Ireland  ou^ht  to  be  vin- 
dicated from  any  participation  in  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  He  was  glad,  to  have  that 
opportunity  of  rendering  justice  to  the 
bishop  of  Derry.    It  was  but  justice  to 
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say,  that  there  was  not  an  individual  who 
was  more  regardless  of  private  interest,  or 
who  delighted  more  in*  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  He  (Mr.  P,)  thought 
it  was  a  most  improper  thing,  tnat  those 
economy  funds,  as  they  were  called,  were 
not  sought  after,  and  properly  bestowed. 
Those  funds,  he  believed,  were  frequently 
mis-appropriated.  No  person  could  'do 
the  church  greater  service  at  the  present 
moment,  than  by  showing  the  clergy  the- 
necessity  of  entrenching  themselves  oa 
public  opinion  by  their  good  conduct. 

Sir  George  Hill  expressed  his  deep* 
regret,  that  a  measure  which  he  had  pre-^^ 
pared  in  consequence  of  the  unanimoua 
vote  of  vestry,  and  a  liberal  grant  of  the 
corporation,  supported  by  a  petition  from 
the  bishop,  dean,  chief  magistrate,  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  Derry,  and  in- 
tended to  accomplish  so  excellent  and  so* 
necessary  an  object,  should  meet  with 
such  discouragement  from  the  House  as 
to  prevent  him  from  persevering  in  it.. 
It  was  now  clear,  that  the  House  dis- 
approved of  the  measure,  from  an  impress 
sion  that  the  clergy  had:  not  done  their 
duty.  Hie  occupation  of  some  other 
place  of  worship  than  the  cathedral  could 
not  be  avoided,  whilst  the  parishioners 
were  putting  on  a  new  roof.  The  dean* 
who  was  a  zealous,  charitable  divine,  and 
constantly  resident,  was  liable  in  this  re- 
spect to  no  reproach.  It  haying  been 
believed,  that  Derry  cathedral  had  no 
economy  fund,  and  was  no  more  than  any 
other  parish  church  in  the  diocess,  this 
measure  of  creating  one  was  resorted  to* 
The  diocess  of  Derry  presented  a  body 
of  clergy,  not  merely  irreproachable,  but, 
by  their  conscientious  discharee  of  their 
professional  duties,  entity  to  his  bumble 
prabe.  He  did  not  believe  there  .was  in 
the  whole  diocess  a  single  non-resident. 
With  these  explanations  he  would  with- 
draw his  motion. 

The  biU  was  withdrawn. 

CoRFORATE  COMPANIES.]  Lord  Stan- 
ley having  moved  the^cond  reading  dftbie 
bill  for  incorporating  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Loan  Company,  >  ?  - 

-Mr.    Huskisson    8&\df    that  he.  should 
certainly  object  to  bills  of  incorporattion, 
unless  where  charter  was  first  regularly  . 
obtained  from  the  Crown.    This  was  the 
old  and  the  regular  course  of  parliamen- 
tary proceeding. — Having  obtained  their  - 
charter    from    the .  king  in  council,    the  > 
company  came  to  the  House  of  Commooa 
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for  further  powers ;  end  he  saw  no  reason 
fordeviatio^  from  the  established  practice. 
Leffislative  incorporations  involved  num- 
berless difficulties,  many  of  which  could 
•carcelj  be  dealt  with.  A  charter  from 
the  Crown  might  be  revoked,  if  it  was 
abused,  or  if  the  company  failed  to  fuI61 
their  undertakings  with  tne  public ;  but 
this  could  not  be  done  in  Ihe  case  of  a 
legislative  enactment.  To  authorize  an 
unlimited  number  of  trading  companies 
in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  do  a 
material  mischief  to  the  countnr.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  the  first 
company  formed  for  lighting  London 
with  gas.  According  to  &e  letter  of  that 
document,  the  power  was  given  by  the 
king  and  might  be  revoked  in  case  the 
company  abused  it.  Here,  then,  was  a 
means  by  which  that  particular  company 
.could  be  dealt  with  ;  but  how  ceuld  go- 
yernroent  deal  with  about  forty  companies 
^not  royally  chartered)  which  had  been 
since  formed  for  lighting  different  parts  of 
England  by  gas  ?  companies  were  going 
on  to  form  themselves  into  corporations 
for  every  purpose— no  matter  what^— of 
trade.  How  was  the  public  to  proceed 
.in  case  they  neglected  to  fulfil  their  con- 
ditions? rarties  might  go  .to  law,  and 
get  a  yerdict ;  but  how  and  where  were 
thjsy  to  lev^?    He  would  not  object  to. 

f  tying  bodies  who  might  be  about  to  do 
usiness  on  a  large  scale,  the  power  of 
/luing  and  beins  sued  collectively ;  but  he 
certainly  should  oppose  the  taking  every 
wild  and  idle  speculation  that  might  ofier 
itself,  out  of  the  general  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

Wjbst-India  Company  Bi^l.]  Mr. 
Msnning  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  bilL 

Mr.  Huskiiton  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
there  might  not  exist  a  strong  case  on 
the  part  of  this  particular  company  for 
incorporation ;  but  he  could  see  nothing 
at  present  which  took  it  out  of  the  rule 
which  he  had  just  laid  down.  Without 
attempting  to  question  the  policy  of  in- 
corporating a  West-India  company,  he 
took  the  objection  which  he  had  before 
prged  generi|lly — that  the  ori^n  of  it  was 
irregular,  and  that  the  parUes  must  be 
required  t^  begin  with  obtaining  first  of 
all  their  chajrter  from  the  Crown;  and  if 
it  should  he  fqimd  that  its  powers  were 
insufficient,  they  would  then  be  intitled  to 
come  to  parliament  either  for  the  enlar- 
V^J^  ct|ifirming  o£  thos9  powers. 


Mr.  EUke  understood  from  the  rij^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  gas  bill  to  which 
he  liad  referred  had  been  granted  condi- 
tionally ;  that  was  to  say,  if  the  company 
could  not  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Crown 
then  the  powers  of  the  bill  were  to  be  in- 
operative. Why  not  allow  this  bill  to 
proceed  upon  the  same  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Huskisson  repeated  his  objection 
to  allowing  any  bill  for  incorporation, 
which  was  not  preceded  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Sykes  thought  that  the  present 
bill  could  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  a  second  reading.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  an  aggressive  and  encroaching  measure 
introduced  under  the  modest  garb  of  a 
private  bill,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
public  interests.  He  could  not  at  all  con- 
jecture how  it  tended  to  give  any  relief 
to  the  West-India  proprietors,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  quite  as  easily  at  present. 
His  chief  objections  to  it  were  on  public 
ffrounds.  He  disliked  the  command  which 
the  accumulation  of  so  large  a  capital 
as  four  millions  would  give  the  company 
over  the  West^India  trade.  He  knew 
that  no  undertaking  could  be  more 
hazardous  than  such  an  investment  and 
it  was  a  still  stronger  objection  that  the 
credi|tors  of  the  company  would  have  no 
security  for  their  debts,  excepting  the 
property  comprised  in  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. The  separate  members  would 
be  rendered,  individually  irresponsible. 
Was  it  to  be  endured  that  the  untortunate 
people  who  might  be  induced  to  intrust 
them  with  their  property  without  ever  sup- 
posing that  they  were  not  responsible 
individually,  should  be  left  in  a  state  so 
disadvantageous?  He  himself  knew  of 
parties  who  had  sued  a  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration and  recovered  from  them:  but 
still  the  mayor  and  corporation  laughed 
at  the  success  of  the  suitor,  because 
their  corporate  property  and  responsibility 
only  being  in  question,  there  was,  nothing 
upon  which  he  could  seize  of  sufficient 
yalue  to  meet  his  demand.  Not  one  in  a 
thousand,  who  might  deal  with  this  com- 
pany would  be  aware,  that  the  members 
were  not  answerable  individually  for  their 
debts.  But  thev  had  more  than  this  to 
dread.  This  influence  of  so  formidable 
a  company  over  the  West-India  trade- 
would  be  extremely  detrimental.  Whajt 
individual  merchant  could  compete  with 
a  company  possessing  four  millions  of 
capital?  Then  it  wafl^.to  be  observed^ 
t^at  this  oapital  was  tQ  be  (fivided  into 
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40,000  shares  at  100/.  each.  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  any  thing  at  present  upon  the 
West-India  system ;  but  he  could  not  but 
observe,  that,  against  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  sound  policy,  it  was  yet  very 
strongly  supported.  It  was  a  subject,  the 
interest  of  which  had  crept  into  that 
House,  and  held  many  to  it  on  both  sides 
of  it.  He  did  not  wish  for  the  success  of 
this  new  plan,  which  would  tend  to  spread 
its  influence- over  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  and  by  that  means  become  a 
considerable  accession  of  power  in  a 
quarter  already  too  strong.  It  was  a  plan 
in  short  for  enlisting  40,000  persons  on 
the  side  of  the  present  West-India  system. 
What  necessity  could  there  be  for  making 
these  new  levies  to  serve  under  the  banners 
of  the  West-Indian  army  ?  If  money 
were  wanted,  it  could  be  borrowed  on 
terms  quite  as  reasonable  as  tliis  company 
could  afford.  The  ulterior  dangers,  bow- 
ever,  which  were  greatest,  were  those  of 
ii^'uring  the  West-India  trade  and  the 
interests  of  our  manufactures  as  far  at 
they  were  connected  with  it,  and  strength- 
ening another  interest,  which,  with  respect 
to  justice  and  humanity,  might  be  re- 
gretted as  beinff  already  too  strong. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  it  was  suggested, 
that  the  establishment  of  this  company 
would  tend  to  make  the  condition  of  negro- 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies  worse  than  at 
present.  If  it  should  turn  out,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  at  any  future  time, 
that  he  could  be  brought  to  that  opinion, 
he  would  instantly  withdraw  his  name 
froin  it.  But  as  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  employing  a  portion 
of  that  capital  which  was  now  floating 
about  for  want  of  some  opportunity  of 
investment,  he  would  support  it ;  especi- 
ally as  he  had  heard  nothing  to  induce 
Mm  to  believe  that  it  would  make  the 
condition  of  slavery  worse  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  defended  the  plan,  as 
one  of  peculiar  accommodation  to  the 
West-India  proprietors,  who  would,  but 
for  this  establishment,  be  obliged  to  go 
hawking  about  their  securities,  and  by 
that  means  incur  the  disagreeable  suspi- 
cion of  being  in  insolvent  circumstances. 

Mr.  W,  JFiUiams  would  oppose  the 
bill  in  every  stage.  How  coula  a  com- 
pany carry  on  the  busihess  of  plantations 
better  than  expert  individuals  ?  Did  It 
become  parliament  to  sanction  the  pre- 
tence of  a  more  profitable  investment  of 
capital,  which  might  sweep  scores  of  help- 
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Yess  families  into  its  vortex  if  it  skouM  net 
be  successful  i  But  he  chiefly  objected  to 
it  because  it  offered  an  ot>8tacle  to  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  in  vain 
to  look  for  any  such  result,  if  the  estates 
m  the  West  Indies  should  have  to  be 
managed  by  a  company  reskling  here, 
actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  pecuniary 
interest,  instead  of  being  sul^eted,  as  at 
present,  to  tbe  occasional  visits  of  an  eo* 
lightened  and  humane  proprietor,  educa* 
ted  with  all  the  moral  advantages  which 

fenerally  went  to  form  the  cljaracter  of  an 
English  gentleman.  Instead  of  this, 
should  the  company  be  incorporated, 
every  thing  would  be  left  to  sordid  and 
unfeeling  agents;  and  all  the  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  slaves  would  give  place 
to  the  abuses  which  had  been  the  suDject 
of  complaint  in  parliament  for  thirty  years 
past. 

Mr.  W,  R^more  strongly  opposed  the 
bill,  because  it  tlireatened  the  freedom 
and  general  interests  of  the  sugar-trade, 
and  tended  to  establish  a  baneful  monopoly* 
It  was  well  known,  that  the  West-India 
sugar  toarket  had  produced  an  excess  of 
tbe  article  for  several  jears  past,  which 
was  now,  however,  rapidly  diminishing. 
Let  thb  company  once  be  established,  and 
not  only  would  the  excess  be  diminished 
to  nothing,  but  the  public  might  be  caDed 
upon  to  pay  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
beyond  the  natural  value  of  the  common 
dity.  He  thought  it  extraordinary,  after 
the  lamentable  example  of  (he  South-Sea 
scheme,  that  there  should  be  any  attempt 
to  renew  the  experiment.  There  i^ould 
be  the  most  unouestionable  proof,  before 
granting  the  cnarter,  that  there  was  no 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade  so  safe  or 
convenient  as  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. For  want  of  this  precaution,  Adam 
Smith,  in  commenting  on  the  Soiith*Sea 
scheme,  had  asserted  on  the  authority  of 
a  French  author,  that  from  the  year  1680, 
to  his  tinie,  there  had  been  no  less  than 
fifty-five  joint-stock  companies  incorpora* 
ted  in  Europe,  every  one  of  which  H«d 
failed. 

.  Mr  C.  R.  ElHf,  though  Indirectly  in- 
terested in  this  question,  would  only  give 
bis  consideration  to  it  upon  public  pounds, 
upon  which  grounds  he  wished  it  every 
success.  The  House  had  it  in  their  power 
to  pledge  his  hon.  friend,  either  to  obtain 
a  charter  before  the  bill  should  come  out 
of  the  committee,  or  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
gether;   He  approved  «f  it  as  an  admi» 
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iQiUe  meaM-for  the  employment  of  barren 
capital;  and  the  Damei  of  successful 
capitalists  in  the  direction  save  a  sufficient 
promise  of  advantage  and  success.  He 
apof  oved  of  the  bill)  because  it  tended  to 
dinuse  mcnre  widely  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  West-India  islands,  and  be- 
cause it  would  act  as  a  caution  among  the 
people  of  this  country,  not  tobe  K$o  ready 
to  interpose  in  the  internal  government  of 
those  colonies,  to  the  evident  risk  of  their 
Batural  interests ;  and  he  could  not  have 
antidpated  that  this  would  have  been 
urged  as  any  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  fV^  Smith  said,  that  the  system  the 
colonies  were  pursuing,  was  one  which 
must  end  in  their  complete  ruin ;  and  the 
e&ct  of  the  measure  now  proposed  would 
be,  to  Involve  them  in  far  greater  misery 
than  what  they  now  suffered.  Looking  at 
the  proposed  company  only  as  a  private 
one,  ne  could  not  but  think,  that  what- 
ever adv^Btagea  of  local  knowledge  they 
mlffht  possess  would  be  more  than  coun- 
terbakmced  by  the  prejudices  which  mi^ht 
be  supposed  to  actuate  them.  In  nme 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  would  consider 
what  might  be  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany ratner  than  those  of  the  planters. 
But  there  was  another  point  of  view  in 
which  this  measure  seemed  still  more  ob- 
jectionable. At  present  the  West-India 
interests  enjoy^  the  advantage  of.  a  mo- 
nopdy  of  sugar,  supported  by  a  high  pro- 
tecting duty.  Now,  the. only  means  Jby 
which  this  cemnany  could  hope  to  gain 
any  advantage  trom  their  enterprise  must 
be  by  raiding  the  price  of  sugar ;  and  to 
this  end  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  buy 
and  sell  to  the  amount  of  four  millions. 
This  consideration,  if  it  were  the  only 
one,  ought  to  induce  the  House  to  pause 
before  &ey  agreed  to  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  HufkmQn  said,  that  if  he  under* 
atood  that  the  bill  was  to  have  the  opera- 
tioa  which  the  hon.  gentleoian  had  as- 
cribed to  it,  he  should  think  it  highly  ob- 
iectjonable  on  the  general  principle.  The 
boo.  gentleman  luid  argued  as  it  the  effect 
•f  tbe  bill  would  be,  to  secure  the  whole 
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tended  to  become  either  the.  buyers  oc 
seUers  of  sugar,  but  to  be  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  as  what  were  now  called 
West-India  houses  of  agency ;  that  was  to 
say,  they  were  to  receive  the  consign- 
ments of  the  produce  of  West-India 
estates,  as  West-India  agents  did,  and  in 
that  capacity  they  were  to  sell  them  :  but 
they  were  not,  in  any  case,  to  go  into  the 
market  as  dealers,  or  to  employ  their 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  West- 
India  commooities.  The  authorities  of 
Adam  Smith  and  the  Abb6  Maury  hatl 
been  thrust  forward,  and  all  the  ar^u-* 
ments  urged  against  monopolies  and  jomt- 
stock  companies  had  been  applied  to  this« 
It  was,  however,  not  only  no  monopoly^ 
but,  when  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
West-India  interests  were  placed  were 
fuUy  considered,  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  induced  to  permit  the  plan  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
those  interests.  He  would  not  support 
any  company,  whose  object  it  shoula  be 
to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  by  means  of  a 
monopoly.  But,  was  there,  at  this  mo- 
ment, nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
West-India  proprietors,  that  made  it  de- 
sirable for  the  House  to  encourage— if 
they  could  do  so  without  the  violation  of 
any  sound  pnnciple<r— any  plan  which 
should  appear  likely  to  afford  them  relief, 
by  furnishing  them  with  a  loan  of  money  ^ 
The  occasional  unproductiveness  of  their 
estates,  and  the  consequently  insufficient 
security,  had  prevented  the  owners  from 
borrowing  money  at  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest. He  appealed  to  the  landed  inter- 
est of  England,  whether,  if  such  a  state 
of  things  prevailed  here — if  they  were, 
pressed  by  their  creditors*  and  without 
the  means  of  raising  money-^they  would 
not  gladly  adopt  an  expedient  devised  for 
affording  them  relief,  by  a  mortgage  of 
their  estates  ?  This  was  the  whole  intent 
of  tbe  present  bill.  As  it  was  admitted, 
that  the  loan  of  money  would  afford  im.^ 
portant  relief  to  the  West-India  interests, 
and  that  individuals  were  disposed  to 
furnish  that  relief,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
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they  were  to  live  but  by  means  of  loan* 
at  exorbitant  interests,  the  slaves  were 
more  likely  to  be  taken  care  of,  than  if 
a  more  prosperous  state  of  things  could 
be  restored  to  the  colonies  ?  The  distress 
of  the  masters  must  naturally  aggravate 
the  distress  of  the  slaves ;  and  any  relief 
to  the  former  would  be  relief  to  both ;  be- 
cause it  would  enable  and  induce  the 
masters  to  co-operate  with  the  {^overn- 
tnent  at  home  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
their  slaves.  With  respect  to  the  capital 
of  the  proposed  company,  he  believed 
there  were  agency  houses  now  in  England, 
who  employed  nearly  as  lar^e  an  amount. 
Upon  these  grounds,  and  without  pledg- 
iog  himself  wholly  to  the  support  of  the 
bill,  he  thought  it  ought  to  proceed  to  the 
second  reading. 

Dr.  Lttshin^on  objected  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  reminded  the  House 
that  if  they  consented  to  give  this  com- 
pany what  they  now  asked,  it  would  be 
easy  for  them  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown  to  become  a  corporation.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated,  in 
the  course  of  his  observations,  what  was  - 
too  well  known ;  namely,  that  the  colonies  | 
had  been  a  losing  concern  for  some  years 
back ;    and  he  had  no  less  carefully  ab- ; 
stained  from  stating  his  own  opinion,  that ' 
this  proposed  advance  of  capital  would 
be  enough  to  keep  the  system  alive.    The  ! 
legal  rate  of  interest  on  West-India  pro-  | 
perty  was  now  6  per  cent;  but,  was  that 
the  rate  at  which  money  was  ever  lent  ? 
Was  not,  in  reality,  the  Interest  on  ad- 
vances of  money  by  consignees,  and  the 
insurance  of  the  stores,  nearer  to  10  per 
cent  ?    It  was  said,  that  West-India  pro- 
perty was  insecure.      True,  it  was  so; 
and  why  ?    Because  the  returns  of  the 
MUtes  were  insufficient,  and  therefore  ad- 
vances were  never  made  but  under  the 
circumstances,  and  upon  the  terms  he  had 
stated^    And  how  was  the  proposed  com- 
pany to  relieve  this  state  of  things  i    It 
must  be  either  by  raising  the  price  of 
sugar,  or  by  their  becoming  the  holders 
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was  no  limitation  to  the  West  Indies  nor  to 
any  other  colony  [Mr.  Huskisson  said, 
across  the  table,  that  any  persons  might, 
at  present,  lend  money  on  any  security 
they  thought  proper].  The  right  hon« 
gentleman  was  quite  correct ;  any  person 
might  do  so ;  but  this  company  asked  to 
do  it  under  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  corporation.  Be- 
sides, if  so  much  good  was  to  be  expect- 
ed from  such  a  measure,  why  had  it  not 
already  been  tried  i  What  had  prevented 
those  gentlemen  who  proposed  to  form 
the  new  company  from  having  made  ad- 
vances? He  obiected  particularly  to 
that  clause  in  the  bill,  which,  under  cei^^ 
tain  circumstances,  would  enable  the  com- 
pany to  hold  the  estates  on  which  they 
were  to  lend  money,  in  mortua  manu, 
until  the  attorney-general  should  file  an 
information,  or  a  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage should  be  decreed  by  a  court  of 
equity.  He  should  certainlv  vote  against 
the  further  progress  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JP.  Buxion^  after  the  length  to 
which  the  discussion  had  proceeded, 
would,  in  a  few  words,  enter  nis  protest 
against  the  measure,  as  highly  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  slaves.  In  the  first 
place,  by  enhancing  their  value,  it  would 
make  the  chance  of  their  manumission 
more  remote ;  and  in  the  second,  by  plac- 
ing them  in  the  power— not  of  their  own- 
ers, but— of  persons  who  would  not  have 
the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  inclina- 
tion, to  ffive  them  their  freedom,  it  would 
render  their  situatioii  far  more  hopeless 
than  it  was  at  present.  He  should,  there- 
fore, feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  tlie 
bill  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  WUmot  Horton  was  convinced  that 
the  bill  would  be  rather  beneficial  than 
injurious  to  the  slaves.  If  by  any  means 
the  value  of  West-India  property  was  in- 
creased, and  if  at  the  same  time  the  slaves 
were  allowed  to  work  out  their  freedom, 
the  increased  value  given  for  their  labour 
would  the  sooner  enable  them  to  accom- 
plish their  emancipation.      His  learned 
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kit  iDortgt^  to  a  company,  which  could 
deal  with  bim  liberally.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  adoptiDff  the  principle  of  the  bill; 
which  was  merely  to  allow  a  company  to 
make  advances  of  money  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  was  now  perfectly  lawful  for  in- 
diyiduals  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Evans  said>  he  felt  it  his  duly  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  his  newer  in  the 
way  of  the  passing  of  this  bill.  The  sup- 
porters of  It  professed  to  raise  the  value 
of  West-India  property.  He  could  not 
conceive  how  this  could  be  done,  without 
raising  &e  price  of  the  produce ;  unless, 
which  the  projectors  disclaimed,  bv  low- 
ering the  duties  on  sugar.  The  bill  gave 
to  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  this 
country,  an  interest  in  the  West-India  co- 
lonies, and  would  thus  render  more  diffi- 
cult any  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  slaves. 

Mr.  Manning  supported  the  bill,  and 
said,  that  it  would  only  ensble  the  com- 
pany to  do  collectively,  what  the  members 
of  it  might  now  do  individually. 

Mr.  Sylei  apprehended,  that  the  im- 
mense capital  or  the  company,  and  the 
influence  which  it  would  conseqi^ently 
procure  them,  would  enable  them  to  ol>- 
tain  a  monopoly  of  the  market  for  West- 
India  produce.  The  West-India  mer- 
chants already  possessed  a  monopoly  of 
the  home*market;  there  would,  tKere- 
fore,  be  a  monopoly  within  a  monopoly, 
an  imperimm  in  tmperio.  Another  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  of  Uie  bill  would  be» 
an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  sugar ;  which 
could  not,  he  conceived,  be  b^efidal  to 
anypar^.  Under  these  circumstances, 
be  would  move,  «<  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months.'' 

The  House  divided:  For  the  second 
reading  102:  Against  it  da 

Rbpbal  or  THK  Assessed  Taxes.] 
Mr.  Ms W^  rose,  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Assessed 
Taxes.  It  was  his  intention,  he  ssid,  to 
deal  with  this  subject  on  the  largest  pos- 
sible scale.  He  should  first^  take  a  view 
of  the  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  should  then  lay 
before  the  House  his  own  views  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  continuing  it.  Frofi 
the  view  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  taken  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  country  for  the  next  four  years,  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
•  rqpeal  of  taxation  to  any  extent  until 


the  year  1 8S9.  The  right  hon.  gentle 
had  calculated,  from  an  estimate  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years, 
that  we  should  tiave  a  balance  for  thas 
period  of  4,155,999^  The  right  hon« 
gentleman  had  not  included  in  this  esti- 
mate the  savings  which  would  arise  from 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  Ex^e- 
quer  bills  from  2^  to  l^dL,  which  would 
amount  to  about  700,000/.  for  tb^  foue 
years.  The  statement  would  then  stand 
thus.  The  surplus  for  four  years  over 
and  above  the  expenditure,  without  re« 
ference  to  the  sinking  fund,  would  amount 
to  4,185,999/.  The  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  sinking  fund  for  four  yeara 
would  make  a  total  of  21,515,852/.  Now, 
if  he  added  the  savings  arising  from  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills  amounting  to  700,000/.  the  total  ba- 
lance of  surplus  over  and  above  expendi- 
ture for  four  years  would  be  26,851, 8SliL 
Mow,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
to  apply  5,000,000/.  to  the  purchase  of 
unfunded  debt;  the  other  part  of  the  stfr<^ 
plus  was  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxa» 
tion— in  the  articles  of  rum,  150,000/.; 
coals,  100,000/.;  wool,  850,000/.;  sUk, 
462,000/.;  making  a  total  of  1,062,000/. 
There  was  also  the  reduction  of  taxes  on 
law  proceedings  ;  but  this  reduction,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  would 
not  affect  the  financial  statement  which  he 
had  originally  made.  Subsetjuently,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  decided,  that  it 
would  be  expedient,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  rilk-dealers  holding  stock  in  hand,  to 
repay  duties  to  the  amount  of  500,000/. 
From  this  statement,  it  appeared  that 
there  would  be  an  available  nalance,'  over 
these  four  years  in  fiivour  of  the  state, 
amounting  to  22,188,981/.;  a  balance 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
public  flrom  the  burthen  of  (he  taxes  which 
he  proposed  to  repeaL  The  amount  of 
available  surplus  in  each  year  would  \m 
5,588,482/.  Having  laid  before  the  House 
this  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  coiuio 
try^  he  trusted  he  should  satisfy  the 
House,  that  if  they  would  forego  thasink- 
ing  fond,  all  the  tai^es  which  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  country  might  ber^ealed. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  nim  to 
dwell  on  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  forward,  to  shew  the  benefits  of 
the  smking  fund,  because,  in  point  of  fiict^ 
from  1792  up  to  1819,  there  nad  bedi  ne 
sinking  luna  in  this  country.      Of  late 

Burs,  people  had  grown  aM  enoogli  to 
ieve,  that  a  sinking  fiind^  meant  ati  etttr 
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cmB  ^  roretttie  <MF0r  expendimre.  Noiti 
«i  the  public  debt  io  1792  amootited  to 
QfMPttrds  of  200,000»000^  aod  io  1819,  to 
vpnaidi  of  8(XMXX),0OO/.,  bow  could  eoy 
man  argve^  tbat  there  had  realljr  been  a 
aaoking  fuod*  dimag  a  period  in  which 
Ihere  bad  been  an  aGCumiilation  of 
€00,000,0002.  of  debt  i  If  the  couniry 
kuiiocieaaed  in  prosperity,  thatprosperity 
amU  bo  attributed  to  other  cansee,  and 
aat  to  the  eacittenoe  of  a  sinkine  fund 
during  the  period  to  which  he  tSuded* 
In  1E19,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  put 
en  taxes  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000/.  for 
the  parpoae  of  keeping  up.a  sinking  fund 
•f  5,e00^000{.  Since  that  period,  the  sink- 
big  fund  had  been  operating,  not  indeed 
to  that  exienti  but  to  aa  extent  which  he 
abouhl  presenUy  Hate,  up  to  tbe  5th  Jan* 
nary,  1094.  Thelfinded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  «)d  Irdand  amounted,  on  the  5ih 
Jan.  1819,  to  791,867,818/.,  and  the  in* 
tarest  payable  on  this  nonuaal  debt, 
amoiated  to  2^855,974^.  Takti^  this 
interest  at  25  years  purchase,  at  the  rate 
of  Tdae  from  tbe  price  of  the  funds  of 
that  day,  the  real  money  debt  due  from 
tbe  eoootry  in  181 9^  amoonted  to 
7m»99,»5()L  Since  1819,  we  had  re- 
doced  9,592,174/.,  leaving  the  present 
nominal  amount  of.  funded  debt, 
98d,^54d9/.  Tbe  interest  upon  the 
debt  in  18^  amounted  to  27,689,88$/., 
wwking  a  reduction  of  interest  to  the 
maoont  of  1^666,003/.  since  1819.  The 
application  of  ibe  SfiOOfiQOL  to  the  r^ 
dndiott  of  the  debt,  had  effiM^ed  notfaingb 
in  eompariaon  with  the  progresiive  im* 
spbidi  Imd  taken  place  in  the 
Qtry,  arising  out  of  the  iacraase  of 

and  the  industry  and  talents  of 
Ibe  people.  Bit,  how^  stood  the  msaey 
value. at  present?  It  was  no  less  tima 
I«S;i76,a94^tnoiie  ikab  it  was  in  1819; 
to  dimJHish  which,  the  sum  dS^OOOfiOOL 
smnoally  wmild  be  like  a  drop  of  water 
iahen  mm  the  sea.  In  point  of  feet,  of 
what  aooseqoenee  was  it,  whether  the 
debt  aaMonled  to- 100  nallioos  more,  or 
100  miHoaa  less,  aa  far  aa  the  pabSo  wim 
imacamed?  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
Subt  awd  the  rsdactioii  of  it,  that  the 
«ountvy  must  kidi  for  selieK     Now,  be 

'  to  think,  whedier  risrhtlv  or 


annnally  from  tbe  people,  aadappropristed 
to  the  reductioa  of  the  debt,  would  re* 
deem  fiire  millions;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  funds,  it  would  redeem  ao 
more.  Now,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  re* 
quired  this  annual  drau^^t  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  people.  If  public  credit 
was  in  a  tottering  condition,  then,  indeed, 
it  might  be  deemed  necessary ;  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  entirely 
a  matter  of  expediency ;  and  the  simple 
question  was,  wbether  it  was  or  was  not 
expedient  to  continue  this  mode  of  re* 
ducioff  the  national  debt  ?  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  trifling  importance,  as  far  as  the 
argument  was  conceroed,  whether  thia 
sum  of  money  was  sacred,  or  expended 
by  the  public  If  it  was  spent  in  artielea 
of  consumption,  then,  of  coarse  the  public 
would  lose  the  most ;  but  if  tHey  applied 
it  to  seme  object  of  re-production,  then  the 
public  would  be  most  materially  bene* 
atted*  If  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  was 
invested  in  re-proaoctiye  object^  he  con- 
tended, that  tbe  capital  of  the  nation  would 
be  increased  to  a  much  greater  degr^  by 
repealing  those  taxes  than  by  continuing 
them.  Hedid  not  mean  to  asaert^  that 
the  benefits  which  he  anticipated,  would 
arise  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  he  main- 
tiuned,  that  there  was  every  fair  expeota- 
tioo,  if  the  country  cootmued  in  a  state 
of  peace,  and  caoital  should  go  on  acci^ 
muiating  as  it  had  done,  we  should  arrive 
much  sooaer  by  repealing  than  by  emn 
tiauifig  those  taxes,  at  the  period  when 
we  shoi^d  be  enabled  to  reouce  tlie  lor 
terest  of  tbe  8  per  cents.  The  8  per  cents 
amounted  fo  527  miUioos;  the  interest  of 
which  was  ]5,810^000L  If  we  remained 
at  peacoy  there  could  be  very  little  ddobt 
that  the  govemm^bt  would  be  enabled,  io 
a  short  time,  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
8  per  cents.  Ifthe  interest  were  redaeed 
to  2|,  a  saving  of  ,hS30fiOOL  wonld  be 
eflected ;  bait  if  it  wereveduced  to  9i»  Ihe 
saving  would  be3,635,000t*-Iie  tbou^ 
it  necessary  to  si^  a  few  words  reapecUag 
the  danger  of  trusting  the  dvmcdlor  oS 
the  Exdiequer  with  a  large  surpbis.  la 
such  a  case,  the  estimates  were  never  cot 
down  so  low  as  they  ought  to  be.  £v«ry 
one  knew,  from  his  own  exoerieoce,  that« 
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collection  was  greMer  now  tkan  it  had 
formerly  been.  Another  proof  of  the  in* 
proprietj  of  trusting  the  chancellor  of  the 
Excheqner  with  a  larffe  surplus  was  to  be 
found  in  the  improTident  bargain  which 
he  had  made  respecting  the  dead  weight, 
by  which  the  country  had  lost  2,000,OOOA 
When  the.right  bon.  gentteman  had  stated 
that  be  wanted  900,000^  fer  churohesi 
palaces,  and  pictares,  there  wu  a  strong 
leeling  m  the  House  that  the  wanu  of 
the^  country  had  been  trifled  with.-^He 
would  now  state  to  tho  House  the  taxes 
which  he  proposed  to  repeal.  They  were 
the  house  and  window  unties,  the  hovse 
and  agricultural  horse^tax,  the  tax  on  car* 
riages  and  carts,  the  tax  on  coachniakers' 
licenses,  the  tax  on  hair^pdwder  and  ar^ 
morial  bearings,  the  composition  for  the 
above,  &c.,  amounting  altogether  to 
S,560,00tf.  a  year.  If  the  House  should 
think  proper  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  those 
taxes,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
whole  expense  of  collecting  them,  amovnt- 
ing  to  800,000/.,  should  not  also  be  got 
rid  of.  If  the  taxes  should  be  repeal, 
there  could  be  no  pretence  for  retaining 
any  part  of  the  expense  of  collecting  them, 
except  for  retired  allowances  to  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  that  service.  He 
would  be  the  last  mui  to  propose  that  a 
servant  should  be  turned  adrift  without 
reward,  because  his  services  were  no  long- 
er required.  It  was  not*  by  such  paltry 
savidgs  as  might  be  effected  by  such  a 
proc^mg  that  the  country  wotud  be  be- 
nefitted. On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  men  who  bad  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  thehr  lives  m  the  public  service, 
should  be  adequately  provided  for,  when 
the  period  of  their  retirement  arrived. 
There  was  no  chance  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
remit  the  taxes  now  proposed  to  be  re** 
pealed.  That,  indeed,  was  pretty  evident 
from  what  had  occurred,  shortly  after  the 
late  repeal  of  a  portion  of  the  house  and 
window  duties.  At  that  time,  the  coas- 
misnoners  oX  taxes  sent  letters  to  the  as- 
sessors, directing  them  to  survey  the 
houses  in  the  district,  and  tellinff  them, 
that  if  they  used  their  utmost  dmgence, 
and  increased  the  amount  of  the  returns, 
they  would  be  favound>)y  reconraiended 
to  the  Treasury.  Tins  proceeding  had 
created  the  utmost  alarm  throughout  the 
country^  and  representations  poured  in 
upon  government  on  the  subject  from  dl 
quarters.  The  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer^  under  those  eirottmstaoces>   hadj 


wisely  put  a  stop  to  tiie  proposed  sujPw^ 
which  he  declared  was  only  thought  of 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  duties^ 
But,  if  there  was  any  import  in  words,  the 
object  of  the  commissioners  of  tanes  was 
to  increase  and  not  to  equalise  the  duties. 
The  assessed  taxes  must  be  considered  ae 
direct  taxes.  But,  bow  would  the  House 
receive  a  proposition  for  the  impositioa 
of  an  income  or  property  tax;  which  wae 
the  only  fair  mode  of  direct  Saxationi 
The  House,  he  believed,  would  soasoely 
allow  such  a  plan  to  be  stated.  Thestaontf^ 
feeling  whidi  prevailed  agamst  assesied 
taxes  was  owing  to  the  inquisitorial  sys- 
tem by  which  they  were  colleoted*  The 
whole  of  the  madiinery  by  wtuch  they 
were  collected  was  meat  opprearive.  la 
three^fburths  of  the  caaes  in  which  penal* 
ties  were  incurred  on  account  of  not  fill«> 
ing  up  the  returns,  people  ei»ed,.noS  n^ 
tentionally,  but  from  ignoranoe.  Poor 
people  were  firequently  deterred  irom  ap^ 
peaiung  against  the  dedsioa  of  tlm  collect 
tors,  on  account  of  the  loss  ef  time  wbidi 
generally  attended  such  a  proeeeding«  Ii 
nnght  be  said,  that  carriages  were  aiaJMcleis 
of  luxury,  and  thereibre  were  proper. ob* 
jects  of  taxation.  But,  loc^ing-glassea 
were  quite  as  mueh  articles  of  kuaucy  a» 
carriages,  and  yet  the  former  dkl  pa^r  em 
annus!  duty,  whilst  tho  latter  did  not^ 
The  hon.  membo'  then  aUuded  to  Ireland^ 
which  was  relieved  from  the  assessed 
taxes.  In  Ireland,  the  taxation  amounted 
to  no  osord^than  lOf.  per  bead,  whilst  in 
England  it  amounted  to  iL  lOw.  par  headi 
Nearly  the  whole  expense  of  If dand  feU 
upon  the  peo^e  of  England.  This  wan 
to  be  attributed  to  die  want  of  employe* 
Bsent  which  nrevailed  inthatcoumry.lMF 
ftared  that  it  seme  mode  ef  relieving  the 
distresses  of  Ireland  was  not  devised,  sh^ 
would  become  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
England.  The  unfortunate  situation  ai 
Ireland  would  induce  her  to  rrtiel,  and  t6 
place  herself  under  the  protectioB  of  eny 
foreign  power  that  appeared  to  «raipathise 
with  her  su&rings«  Although  ke  pro* 
posed  to'reped  upwards  of  three  milliona 
of  taxes,  relief  would  be  afforded  to  Urn 
country  of  nei^y  four  millions.  Biit| 
then,  would  there  be  an  enture  lose  to 
die  revehue  of  8»500,000^  ?  He  thei^ 
not-  It  would  of  course  lose  a  proportMOf 
but  he  thepght  it  would  not  be  nK»e  than 
S,000/)00/. ;  and  this  would  stitt  lenm 
the  couatrya  surplus  of  2,500^0002.  This 
repeal  womd  produce  increased  consuaspi* 
tioD,  and  nuiny  ether  advantages,  .btfBwiw 
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the  bealih  and  comfort  to  the  people,  by 
the  removal  of  the  wmdow-tasu  Heshoold 
now  beg  leave  to  propose  the  following 
resolutions  :«-<*  1.  That  it  is  expedient,  that 
fVom  and  after  the  5th  day  of  January 
1825»  the  duties  now  payable  on  houses 
and  windows  should  cease.  2.  That  it  is 
expedient,  that  from  and  after  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1825,  the  duties  on  ser- 
vants, carriages,  carts,  coachmakers',  li- 
censes, horses,  mules,  together  with  all 
compositions  for  the  said  duties,  should 
cease.*' 
The  first  resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  Leycetter  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
abolish  a  system  which  had  converted  the 
sturdy  sqmre  into  a  pliant  place-hunter. 
He  looked  upon  the  sinking  Aind  to  be  as 
mischievous  as  the  restrictions  upon  free 
trade.  It  might  be  necessary  for  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  whose  despots  would 
loon  imitate  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  of 
fipain,  to  adopt  such- a  system;  but  for 
this  country,  whose  resources  and  public 
credit  stood  so  high,  to  persevere  in  its 
continuance  was  absurd  and  mischievous. 
As  to  the  debt,  there  were  two  wa;^s  of 
dealinff  with  it.  One  way  was,  to  diminish 
the  debt  itself;  the  other,  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  debtor.  In  neither  of  these 
ways  would  the  keeping  op  of  asinking  fund 
operate.  It  was  an  artificial  prooMding 
altogether  unworthy  of  this  country,  and 
themore  with  great  satisfaction  he  se« 
eooded  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  mover  had  merely  agitated 
the  same  question,  which  had  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  about  six 
weeks  ago,  upon  a  motion  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  had  stated  the  reasons 
why  he  could  not  consent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  nothing  had 
since  occurred  to  invalidate  those  reasons. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  rested  his  motion  were 
precisdy  similar  to  those  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Abingdon  had  just  advanced 
hi  support  of  his  propositions.  The  hon. 
member  for  Westmmster,  however,  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  the  House  to 
a^ree  to  his  proposition,  and  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  effiorts  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon  should  be  attended  with 
a  happier  result.  He  was  not  quite  accu- 
rate when  he  said  that  the  motion  of  the 
bon.  member  was  predsely  the  same  as 
that  which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
for  Westminster.     The  latter 
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hon.  member  had  proposed  the  repeal  of 
the  house  and  window  duties  only,  but 
the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon  wished  to 
extend  the  repeal  to  every  other  article 
constituting  the  assessed  taxes.  If  the 
arguments  which  had  been  used,  applied 
with  an^  strength  against  a  motion  whi^h 
had  for  iu  oblect  a  repeal  of  taxation,  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions,  they  roust  ap« 
ply  with  greater  force  to  one  which  was 
mtended  to  effSsct  a  repeal  of  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  three  millions  and  a  half.  The 
hon.  member  had  asserted,  that  the,  sink- 
ing fund,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  had 
produced  no  diminution  of  debt.  The 
non.  member  bad  compared  the  amount 
of  the  debt  at  the  present  moment  with 
its  amount  in  IStS.  That  was  not  a  fair 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  He 
should  have  gone  back  to  1816,  when  • 
surplus  of  revenue  first  existed.  Since 
1816,  S5,000,OOOL  of  funded  debt  had 
been  redeemed,  together  with  l^SOOfiOOL 
of  unfunded  debt.  This  reduction  had 
been  effiscted  by  means  of  the  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  let  it  be  called 
by  what  name,  or  nickname,  it  might* 
llie  hon.  member  had  ako  alluded  to  the 
Exchequer  bills  which,  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1816,  were,  for  great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  52,O82,O0OL  They  now  were 
S4,944,00(¥.  Besides  this,  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  there  was  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  charge,  for  which  thev  were  in^ 
debted  to  tte  sinkinff  fund.  He  alluded 
to  the  reduction  of  the  interest;  for 
though  it  might  be  thou^t  that  that  waa 
not  referable  to  the  sinking  fund,  ^et  it 
was  impossible  to  say,  that  the  smkmg 
fund  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  saving ; 
for  had  not  the  sinking  fund  been  in  ex- 
istence, he  doubted  if  he  would  have  beea 
in  the  situation  to  have  allowed  of  the 
operation  takinc  place.  The  hon.  member 
said,  that  by  adopting  his  plan,  it  would 
give  sud)  an  elevation  to  the  funds  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  m- 
terest  of  the  S  per  cents.  He  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  \  could  not  say 
what  the  pleasure  of  parliament  might  m 
under  the  circumstances  stated,  but  thia 
he  knew,  that  with  the  sinking  fund  they 
had  reduced  the  interest  of  the  debt 
IflOOfliM.  There  wer^  many  knowing 
persons  who  were  speculating  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  S  per  cenu  to  par,  and  the 
hon.  member  seemed  to  think  that  a  pro- 
bable result  of  his  pkin.  But,  was  the 
existence  of  the  sinking  fund  to  preclude* 
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thai?  On  the  contrary,  were  not  the 
fiindfl  in  that  state  to  lead  to  the  proba- 
bility of  greater  reductions  i  He  aid  not 
think  the  hon.  member  had  made  out  a 
very  strong  case  against  his  old  friend  the 
sinking  fund.  The  hon.  member  had  told 
the  House,  that  they  had  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  no  further  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  next  four  years*  Now,  he 
would  rather  not  deal  in  prospects  either 
gloomy  or  brilliant.  But  he  would  sup* 
pose  last  year,  when  3,200,000/.  of  taxes 
were  remitted,  the  hon.  member  might 
have  said,  **  Ay,  this  is  all  very  well,  but 
If  you  keep  the  sinking  fund  you  can  re- 
peal no  more  taxes;"  yet  8,200,000/.  had 
been  repealed,  and  they  were  now  in  the 
situation  of  repealing  1,250,000/L  more. 
If  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try would  do  what  the  hon.  member  said 
it  would  do,  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) would  find  himself  in  the  same 
situation  as  he  had  already  been,  when  his 
conduct  would  be  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  hitherto  it  had  been*  Every 
principle  that  he  had  laid  down  must  lead 
to  the  conclusion«-which  indeed  he  had 
always  expressed  in  the  most  unreserved 
Bsanner— that  if  a  tax  was  very  high,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  i^ticle,  it 
was  per  se  a  very  good  thing  to  set  rid  of 
such  tax.  He  hoped,  Uierefore,  the 
House  would  not  be  led  away  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  member,  but  that  they 
would  refer  to  the  principles  on  which  he 
bad  already  acted.— One  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  house-tax.  It  had  been  re- 
ported to  him,  that,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  tax  was  unjustly  and  un- 
equally levied;  houses  of  the  same  size 
and  quality— 'in  the  same  street,  being 
differently  rated.  This  appesred  to  him 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  injustice,  though 
DO  one  was  charged  more  than  the  law 
allowed ;  and  he  had  considered  that,  on 
a  re-surv^,  the  increase  in  the  total 
amount  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
proposed  a  general  decrease  of  taxation. 
In  that  view  he  had  directed  the  re- sur- 
vey ;  but  when  he  heard  that  it  was  com- 
plained of,  be  gave  directions  thainosur- 


up  to  last  year,  was  only  7,000,000/.,  and 
the  difference  of  figures  must  arise  from 
the  change  of  the  denomination  of  the 
stock.  .  During  that  period,  also,  we  had 
been  borrowing  money  on  deferred  annui- 
ties, which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  taken  into  the  account.  He  would 
pledge  himself  to  prove,  that  the  assertion 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  there 
had  been  a  reduction  of  89  millions,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  interest,  was 
entirely  unfounded.  The  aggregate  of 
the  surplus  of  the  difierent  years  did  not 
amount  to  so  much.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
very  small  sum.  The  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  hoped  that  the  House  would  not  be 
so  inconsistent  as  to  accede  to  the  motion ; 
but  the  House  had  already  sanctioned 
greater  inconsistencies.  They  had  decla- 
red, that  not  a  shilling  of  taxes  could  be 
repealed,  and  yet  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentle* 
man  was  now  taking  credit  to  himself  for 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  had  been  taken 
off.  What  had  taken  place  since  the 
motion  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster?  Since  that  period  the 
table  of  the  House  had  been  covered  with 
petitions,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  those 
taxes;  and  the  House  was  bound  tp  con- 
sider whether  the  prayer  of  the  people 
could  not  be  complied  with.  Taking  the 
sinking  fund,  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man called  the  surplus  fund,  at  three 
millions,  he  would  ask,  was  it  fit  that  it 
should  be  employed  ia  paying  off  the  three 
per  cents  at  96,  97>  and  98  ?  Could  any 
person  suppose  that  would  be  of  the  same 
utility  as  if  it  were  remitted  from  the 
general  burthen  of  taxation  i  If  it  were 
considered,  Jhat  the  assessed  taxes  were 
the  impediment  to  the  return  of  thousands, 
or  pernaps  tens  of  thousands,  of  persons 
at  present  residing  abroad,  that  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  repeal  them.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  extend  his 
liberal  views  on  commercial  subjecU  to 
affairs  of  finance,  he  would  find  that  the 
three  millions,  if  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  would  be  productive  of  ten  times 
the  benefit  they  were  of  at  present.    The 
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•at  much  at  any  ane.  He  thought  them 
iiad  in  principle,  and  odious  in  practice. 
They  brought  the  people  into  constant 
collision  with  the  government.  They 
harassed  the  country  with  surcharges 
and  appeals.  They  maintained  a  whole 
army  of  assessors,  surveyors,  inspectors, 
and  collectors,  and,  unlike  the  indirect 
taxes,  they  interfered  with  the  comfort 
•and  retirement  of  every  householder. 
Until  they  were  repealed,  peace  could 
Hot  be  said  to  have  produced  its  full  eflPect. 
He  would  venture  to  add,  that  the  country 
was  more  grateful  to  ministers  for  the 
repeal  of  one  half  of  them  last  year,  than 
for  any  other  measure  of  their  govern- 
ment. But  the  House  was  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund.  So  lately 
as  1819,  they  had,  by  a  large  majority,  de- 
clared it  to  be  essential  to  the  public  safe- 
ty. To  the  sinking  fund  we  were  mainly 
indebted  for  the  important  reductions  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt.  To  it,  if  honestly 
maintained,  we  might  look  for  a  reduction 
of  the  S  per  cents  at  no  distant  period. 
But  without  this,  he  trusted,  that  by  the 
reductions  just  effected,  the  growing 
increase  of  the  population  and  revenue, 
und  the  utmost  economy  in  every  public 
establishment,  we  might  reasonably  look 
shortly  to  a  repeal  of  the  roost  odious  of 
the  assessed  taxes.  This  object  he  had 
always  had  in  View,  and  had  therefore 
tiot  been  friendly  in  general  to  the  repeal 
of  indirect  taxation,  firmly  believing  that 
every  such  repeal  placed  at  a  greater 
distance  that  of  the  assessed  taxes;  which 
were  so  odious  to  the  feelings  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  nation. 

Mr.  N.  Cahert  said,  there  was  a 
general  cry  in  the  country  at  present  for 
cheap  labour,  cheap  bread,  and  cheap  ma- 
Dufactures,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
these  could  be  cheap,  unless  the  things 
ivhich  the  labourer  conaumed  were  cheap. 
He  would  therefore  rather  teethe  taxes 
t>n  soap,  leather,  and  salt  reduced,  which 
particularly  pressed  on  the  lower  clases, 
than  the  assessed  taxes.  He  therefore 
felt  himself  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Lord  MiUon  said,  he  would  vote  for 
the  motion  upon  this  principle-^that  the 
only  chance  tliere  was  of  driving  ministers 
to  a  general  repeal  of  taxes,  was  by  voting 
for  the  repeal  of  every  particolar  tax  that 
it  might  b^  propoted  so  to  deal  with. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Maberly, 
the  Hottte  divided*    Ayet  78:  Noes  171. 
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Altliorp,  lord 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  J. 
Bond,— 
Bright,  H. 
Brougham,  H. 
Calcraft,  J.^ 
Calvert,  C. 
Carter,  J. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  C.  C. 
Chaloner,  R. 
Cradock,  S. 
Davenport,D. 
De  Crespigny,  sir  W. 
DenisoH,  W.  J. 
DenmaD,  T. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Folkeston,  vise. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  R.. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  £. 
Howard,  k)rd  B.  M. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Knight,  R. 
Lambton  J.  G. 
Leycester,  R. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Maxwell,  J* 
Milton,  vise. 
Momsk,  J.  B.. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  sir  J. 


03bQme,lor4F.  0. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  P. 
Pares,  T. 
Poyntz^  W.  8. 
Portman  J.  B. 
Proby,  hon.  O.  {#. 
Pryse,P. 
Ramsay,  sir  A. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robarls,  G.  J. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
SeftoQ,  eail 
Sii*jlley,  air  J 
Smiihf  hon.  IL 
Staal<»yj  lord 
StewEin,  \V,  (Tyrone) 
Stuart,  lord  J, 
Syke^,  Daniel 
Taltiot,  R.  W, 
Tavlor,  M.  A. 
ToWnsbend,  lord  O. 

Wane,  J.  A. 
Western,  C.  C 
Whiibread,  S.  Q. 
WHuibread  W.  H, 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williams,  W. 
Winnington,  sir  Tb 
Wood,  M.  , 
Wrotteslety,  sir  J. 

fELixaa 
Maberly,  J. 
Hume,  J. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  Mat^n. 

Aliek  Bill.]  Lord  HoUand  said,  be 
had  a  petition  to  present,  from  the  oorpo- 
ration  of  the  city  of  London,  pi^aying  that 
the  Alien  Bill  might  not  pass,  into  a  lavr. 
The  petitioners  apprehended  greater 
danger  from  passing  this  bill  now  than  at 
any  former  period ;  for  they  w&im  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proposed  on  grouoda  ^ 
likely  to  involve  this  country  ia  war. 
They  further  objected  to  it,  -that  ii 
countenanced  the  charge^lhat  the  ^vern- 
roent  of  this  country  was  a  party  in  the 
general  conspiracy  of  the  conttnenlai 
despots  against  freedom. 

The  Bar  1  of  Liverpool^  on  the  order  of 
the  day  fortheaecond  reading  of  the  Alien 
bill,  rose  to  address  their  lordships  onJtbat 
measuie.    He  observed,  that  tte  subject 
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was  one  whidi  fcMid  often  betn  under  their 
lerdbbipe'  cofistderalioiii  and  that  it  could 
not  foe  necessary  now  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  topics  connected  with  the  bill, 
all  the  argumenls  for  it  having  already 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  himself  and 
others.  He  was,  howerer,  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  the  petitioners,  that  the 
change  of  circumstances  rendered  the 
bill  unnecessary,  that  he  saw  in  that  very 
change  circumstances  which  afforded  an 
additional  argument  for  continuing  it.  On 
former  occasions,  when  this  bill  had  been 
before  the  House,  a  great  deal  had  been 
said  concerning  the  right  possessed  at 
common  law  by  the  Crown,  to  remove 
aliens  out  of  the  country.  In  his  judgment 
he  had  never  met  with  any  argument 
which  refuted  tEat  in  favour  of  the 
commoa^law  right  of  the  Crown.  He 
therefore  remained  convinced  that  the 
Crown  possessed  the  right  of  sending,  not 
iMily  alien  enemies,  but  all  other  aliens  at 
any  time  out  of  the  country.  This,  how- 
ever, could  only  be  done  in  a  very  clumsy 
way,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  the  prero* 
gative.  If  it  was  to  be  done  by  indictment, 
«r  any  other  circuitous  mode,  the  requi- 
site pomptitude  could  not  be  obtained. 
Hence  a  legislative  manoeuvre  was  neces- 
aary  to  regulate  the  manner  of  exercising 
the  right  which  was  vested  in  the  Crown. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  original 
AKen  biU  was  passed  in  1792.  It  was 
intpodiioed,  not  in  a  time  oi  war,  but 
duriag  peace,  and  when  there  prevailed 
aa  aoxious  desire  for  the  preservation  of 
peaoe.  He  was,  however,  ready  to  admit 
that  there  existed  then  special  drcum- 
^taneea  which  did  not  exist  at  present^ 
and  wbich  mitfht  be  thought  to  afford 
soaia  addiUoMH  argument  m  its  favour : 
bat,  in  the  mabi  point,  the  cases  were 
alike.  The  origHiBl  bill  was  introduced 
to  prevent  tbe  miscbief  apprehended  from 
revolationary  principles.  The  object  then 
was,  to  prevent  the  same  evil  which  was 
intended  to  be  guarded  against  by  the 
present  bill.  It  was  continued  after 
France,  the  comtry  against  which  the 
measure  was  maetpally  directed,  declared 
war  against  England,  when  it  might  be 
mA  to  have  been  lees  necessary ;  b^aose, 
iriiether  the  Crown  bad  or  had  not  the 
right  of  removing  aliena  generally,  it 
certmiy  possesaed  that  of  expelling  alien 
eaamies,  or  of  makhng  them  prisoners  of 
war,  if  the  latter  coarse  should  be  pre- 
fsFfed.  Having  said  thus  nMich  on  the 
«^|io  of  th^  mesiwroy  iba  sole  question 


which  remained  was,  whether  there  exist- 
ed sufficient  reason  for  reiiewing  the  bill 
in  1824*  ?  And  he  was  perfectly  willing  t6 
allow,  that  if  he  could  not  show  that  it 
was  of  importance  to  the  public  intere^ 
that  the  measure  should  be  continued,  It 
ought  not  to    pass.    The  bill,  he  could 
assure  their  lordships,  was  not  introduced, 
as  had  been  asserted,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliatuig  foreign  powers.    It  was  in- 
troduced solely  for  British  objects  and 
British  interests.    If  he  did    not    fully 
establish  this,  he  felt  that  he  should  hot 
lay  a  sufficient  ground  for  adopting  the 
measure.    Their  lordships  had  lived  and 
still  did  live  in  a  time  when  there  pre- 
vailed a  great  desire  for  political  experi- 
ments.    They    existed   in    an    age    of 
rcTolutions,  when  every  country  around 
them  had  been  more  or  less  convulsed, 
and  when  those  convulsions  had  grown 
out  of  opinions  propagated  within  their 
own  memories,  and  which  extended  into 
I  countries  where  no  revolution  had  been 
I  experienced.    It  was  surely  the  duty  of 
I  government  to  guard  against  the  danger 
I  arising    from    such    opinions ;   and    the 
I  nature  of  tlie  danger  to  be  apprehended 
by  certain  states  had  been  fully  admitted 
I  by  a  noble  baron,  who  bad  described  the 
'  contest  for  political  reform  now  going  on, 
\  to  be  similar  to  that,  which  two  centuries 
I  ago  took  place  for  a  religious  reformation. 
If,  after  having  witnessed  all  the  convnl- 
!  sioos  which  the  propagation  of  revolution- 
I  ary  opinions  baa  produced  in  Europe ;  if, 
I  after  having  seen  the  country  engaged  for 
tweoty«oae  years  in  a  most  arduous  war, 
in  consequence  of  those  opinions ;  and  if, 
after   lookipe  back  at  all  the   dangers 
throogh  which  the  country  had  passed,  he 
were  one  of  those  wha  still  feared  th^ 
e&cts  of  such  dootrinee,  be  confessed  he 
should  not  feel  particularly  ashamed  on 
that  account.    Such  a  feeling  was  one 
which  would  prevail  among  men  from  an 
anxious  wish  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  security  of 
their  families.    On  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving the  pesce  of  the  country  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  opinion.    Upon 
that  subject  he  might  quote  not  only  the 
opinions  of  the  friei^of  high  monarchical 
doctrines,  but  of  those  who  were  quoted 
as  the  advocates  of  popular  principles  and 
vindicators  of  the  rights  of  mankind.    He 
remembered    a    right    hon*    gentleman, 
whose  opinion  the  noUe  baron  opposite 
would  respect,  hoving*  on  the  quesuon  of 
peaoe^  made  a  very  remarkable  quotation 
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— a  quotation,  which  he  repeated  on  mdre 
than  one  occasion.    It  was  **  iniquissioiaiD 
pacero,  justissimo  hello  aotefero/*     For 
his  own  part>  he  was  not  disposed  to  go 
quite  so  far»  though  he  would  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  preservaiion  of  peace, 
and  not  less  to  guard,  against  those  revo- 
lutionary  principles     which     had    been 
productive  of  so  much  evil*    With  respect 
to  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  in 
the  afiairs  of  any  state   no  person  more 
condemned  it  than  he  did.    But,  whj  did 
he  so  condemn  it  ?  Upon  the  same  ground 
on  which  he  had  condemned  the  preten- 
sions of  the  convention  of  France.    His 
disapprobation    was     founded     on     the 
general  principle,  that  every  country  was 
the  sole  judge  of  its  own  concerns;  but  it 
did  not  follow  that  governments  were  not 
to  take  precautions  against  the  dangers 
they  might  have  to  apprehend  from  the 
influence  of  opinions,  or  other  circum- 
stances*    With  these  feelings,  and  consi- 
dering that  their  lordships  lived  in  times 
in  which,  from  what  liad  passed,  they 
might  expect  to  see  attempts  at  revolution 
made  in  other  countries,   whether  with 
success  or  not,  he  could  not  think  that 
he  was  wrong  in  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  tending  to  secure  both  external 
and  internal  peace.    There  had  been  no 
instance,    since    1792    to    the     present 
.moment,  of  any  revolutionary  convulsion, 
in  which  the  unsuccessful  paKy  did  not 
look  to  this  country  as  a  place  of  refuge  ; 
,and  sorry  should  he  be  to  see  that  refuge 
refused,    fiui    their  lordships  must   be 
aware  that,  in  consequence  or  maintaining 
this  principle  of  hospiulity,  a  pretext  was 
afforded    for  applications   from   foreign 
powers.  An  instance  ofthis  kind  occurred 
in  1802,  when  a  sweeping  demand  was 
made  by  a  foreign  government,  which  was 
resistea  as  all  such  demands  ought  to  be. 
There  was,  then,  nothing  in  the  present 
measure    which    could    mduce    persons 
desirous  of  taking  refuge  in  this  country  to 
suppose    that    we  rights   of  hospitality 
would  be  denied  them;  but.  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  that 
.those  individuals  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  this  country  a  focus  of  conspiracy 
and  revolt  against  foreign  governments. 
The. aliens  well  knew  the  situation   in 
which  the  government  of  this  country 
stood:  they  were  aware,  that  from  the 
control  which  public  opinion  exercised  in 
this  country,  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  vexatious!^  arrested,  or  in  any  way 
unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  if  they  pemsted 
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in  making  this  country  the  seat  oteom^ 
racies,  it  was  fit  tlmt  the  govemment 
should  have  the  power  of  removing,  them 
— it  was  fit  that  means  should  be  afforded 
to  prevent  the  acts  of  individuals  from 
compromising  the  peace  of  the  country. 
The  fair  question  for  every  inan  to  put  on 
the   bill    was,    whether   there  was  aoj 
danger  of  the  power  it  granted  being 
abusied?  or  whether  the  advantages  S 
the  measure  were  not  more  than  equivalent 
to  that  danger  ?  There  the  whole  question 
stood ;  and  there  he  was  disposed  to  leave 
it.    The  argument  for  the  bill  was,  in 
his  mind,  very  much  fortified  by  what  had 
passed  elsewhere  and  occurrences  which 
had  taken  place  with  respect  to  matters 
not  remotely  connected  with  the  objectt 
of  this  measure.    He  never  would  say 
that  in  this  country  every  person   was 
not  entitled  to  hold  his  own  opinion  as  to 
what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
world :  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  when  the  govemment  of 
this  country  was  neutral,  thought  it  allow- 
able for  any  portion  of  the  people  of  thia 
country  to  take  a  hostile  part  sigainst  one 
of  the  contending  parties;  or  that  it  was 
justifiable  for  any  persons  in  this. country 
to  assist  a  partv  in  another  against  its 
government.    If,  however,  any  thing  of 
this  kind  had  taken  place,  that  circum- 
stance afforded  an  additional  reason  for 
adopting  the  present  measure.    It  was 
sorely    desirable    that    the   governflsent 
should  not  be  placed  in  such  a  situation 
with  respect  to  other  powers,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  own  subjects,  but  on 
account  of  the  subjecU  of  other  states. 
He  called  for  the  assent  of  their  lordshipa 
to  the  bill,  solely  on  the  grounds   of 
British  interests   and    British    security; 
among  which  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  the  maintenance  of  good  faitk  with 
other  powers,  were  the  most  important. 
But,  how  was  peace  and  good  faith  to  be 
maintained,  if  the  govemment  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  putting  down  the 
machinations  carried  on  by  aliens  against 
foreign  states?   Ministers  bad  been  ac« 
cused  of  wishing  to  possess  an  arbitrary 
authority;    but  they    had   no    desire  to 
exercise  a  power  which  could  not  fail  to 
embarrass  them.    If  they  consulted  their 
own  feeling  and  their  own  convenience* 
they  would  rather  be  without  it; but  they 
could  not,  consistently  with  their  duty, 
deprive  themselves  of  the  power  of  check- 
.iog  the  machinations  and.  conapiraciea- 
whidi  might  b#  carried  on  by  aUeoainthia 
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country.  Thii  was  all  that  was  a»ked ; 
.and  the  power  necessarj  for  this  purpose* 
•he  concetred,  had,  by  the  constitution, 
belonged  to  the  Crown  in  all  times ;  but  if 
it  had  not,  it  ought.  The  only  solid  ob- 
jection which  had  ever  been  urged  against 
the  measure  would  be  done  away  by  the 
present  bill.  Many  aliens  who  had  come 
to  this  country  had  settled  in  business,  or 
lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  it,  that  they 
deserved  in  some  measure  to  be  treated 
as  subjects.  It  was  therefore  intended, 
that  the  bill  should  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  had  lived  seven  years  in  the 
united  kingdom.  Thus,  the  only  reason- 
able objection  to  which  the  bill  wss  liable 
no  longer  existed.  The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded by  moving,  *<  that  the  bill  be  now 
i)esd  a  second  time. '' 

Earl  Oroivenor  opposed  the  motion,  on 
the  ground,  that  to  make  aliens  sul^ect 
to  any  other  laws  than  those  which  appli- 
ed to  naturat-bor-n  subjects  was  unjust. 
He  concurred  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  in  thinking  the  bill  high- 
ly uneonstitutional.  Enormous  as  the 
power  given  by  the  bill  was,  he  did  not 
much  apprehend  that  it  would  be  abused ; 
but,  however  mildly  it  might  be  exercised, 
it  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Whst  he 
above  all  objected  to  was,  the  motive  for 
introducing  the  bill.  It  could  not  be 
doubted,  that  it  was  brought  forward  in 
consequence  of  an  understanding  between 
bis  majesty's  minit ters  and  certain  foreign 
governments.  He  had,  on  some  former 
occasions,  supported  an  alien  bill,  because 
be  conceived,  that  the  peace  of  Europe 

•  could  not  be  consolidated  without  some 

•  measure  of  the  kind,  flis  opinion  had 
-been  altered  with  the  altered  circum- 
;atances.    The  dangers  that  were  now  to 

be  apprehended  were  dangers  not  to 
sovereigns  but  to  their  subjects.  The 
conspiracies  which  were  now  formed  were 
not  conspiracies  against  legitimate  govern* 
ment,  bnt  against  civil  freedom.  Seeing 
this,  he  could  not  support  the  present  bill. 
-In  compliance  with  the  policy  of  foreign 
powers,    we  had,  eighteen  months  ago, 
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with  us.  It  had  Indeed  been  in  de(etice 
of  the  measure,  and  as  a  means  of  disarm- 
ing the  repugnance  of  their  lordships  to 
its  enactment,  that  the  powers  which  it 
had  given  to  ministers  bad  never  been 
abused.  But,  its  very  existence  was  a 
general  abuse,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
oppose  the  bill  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

The  Earl  of  Dandey  said,  that  he  had 
on  former  occasions  supported  an  alien  bill 
as  a  war  measure,  but  be  now  gave  it  his 
decided  reprobation.  It  was  disgraceful 
to  continue  a  measure  of  this  kmd  one 
day  beyond  a  clcAr  and  well-proved  ne- 
cessity. While  it  offered  nosecurity  or  pro- 
tection to  the  country,  it  alarmed  fo- 
reigners-, who  might  be  attracted  to  our 
shores,  and  justified  foreign  governments 
in  their  injurious  treatment  of  British  sub- 
jects. He  could  name  a  foreigner  who 
had  friends  and  connexions  in  England, 
and  who  being  invited  to  come  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  replied,  *^  I  shall  never  see 
England  so  Ibng  as  your  alien  act  exists.'* 
He  rose,  however,  not  to  oppose  the  bill 
by  arguments,  but  to  ask  of  ministers, 
whether  a  pledge  would  be  given  that  it 
would  not  be  renewed  after  the  end  of  two 
years  ?  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  no 
danger  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  from  the  most  unrestricted  ad- 
mission of  foreigners  into  this  country. 
Suppose  among  their  numbers  there 
should  exist  some  persons  disposed  to 
enter  into  conspiracies  against  the  peace 
of  the  states  they  had  left,  could  not 
ministers  suppress  their  attempts  without 
an  alien  bill?  In  such  extreme  cases^ 
could  not  the  government  act  on  its  own. 
responsibilitjr,  and  trust  to  parliament  for 
an  indemnity  ?  Would  it  not  be  bet^ 
ter  to  make  such  instances  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law,  than  to  legislate 
for  such  exceptions,  and  on  account  of 
the  possible  arrival  of  a  few  turbulent 
foreigners,  to  establish  the  character  of 
**  Britannos  hospitibus  feros,*'  by  subject- 
ing all  foreigners  indiscriminately  to  ap- 
prehension, inconvenience,  and  vexation. 
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fative  of  tfie  Grown  to  controlled  by  pub* 
Ko  opinion,  that  no  minidter,  hoircTer  In 
olbed  to  ibust  his  truttt  oould  do  ft  with 
knpatiity.    The  individuals  to  whom  the 
powers  of  the  bill  had  been  inCruited,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  hfan  to  feel  any  ap* 
prehension  ft*om  thetn  on  former  occasions 
when  he  oppoied  it ;  bot  he  opposed  it,  be- 
cause there  did  appear  then  to  exist  such  a 
degree  of  misunderstanding  between  this 
Country  and  foreign  states,  that  if  an  alien 
act  «fas  intrusted  to  ministers,  we  might 
ombroil  ourselves  with  the  government 
of  those  states,  if  we  refused  to  execute  it 
m  their  favoari  by  dedinine  to  remove 
firom  England  any  individuals  obnoxious 
to  their  displeasure.    This  objection  with 
Ima  would  exist  still,  if  the  same  princi- 
ples presided  in  the  direction  of  our  policy. 
Mt,  a  ^eat  change  had  of  late  been  pro- 
ddced  m  this  department.     Our  foreign 
itcretary  had  pursued    British    objects. 
Foreign  powers  had  been  made  aware  of 
this    alteration,  and  were   therefore  not 
likely   to  require  compliances   from    us 
wbich  we  might  be  bound  to  refuse,  or 
that    would  disturb  Uie  harmony  which 
prevailed  between  us  and  them.      Tiie 
powers  of  the  biH    might  therefore    be 
granted    to    government,    as    a   means 
of  enabling    it    to  protect  from    distur* 
bance  the  tranc^uitlity  of  allied  states,  by 
diecktng  conspiracies  against  them  in  this  ; 
while  those  states  having  been  now  made 
•cquainted    with  the  diflorence  between 
our  poficy  and  theirs,  could  not  be  sap- 
{losed  to  prefer  claims  that  misht  lead  to 
any  misunderstanding.    By  aUowing  mi* 
aiaters    to  yield  to   foreign  powers  on 
Inendly  representations  being  made,  wo 
best  consulted  our  own  peace  and    the 
tranqoillity  of  Eoroiie.      He  therefore 
would  vote  for  the  bill ;  though  he  would 
not  have  done  so  if  our  foreign  policy  had 
lx>t  been  changed. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  be  was 
curious  to  know  what  could  be  tbe  ground 
of  the  ehaaffe  in  the  noble  k>rd's  opinion. 
The  noble  lord  seemed  to  b^^  his  ap- 
probation of  the  measure,  at  the  very  time 
when  ministers  themselves  proposed  to 
abandon  it.  The  noble  lord  bad  atated| 
that  ministers  bad  now  become  more  li>e* 
ral,  and  that  they  allowed  no  foreign 
toower  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  policy ; 
but  wliea  was  a  pretence  of  this  kind 
wanting  ?  on  what  former  occasion,  when 
tbe  renewal  of  the  Aien  bill  was  proposed, 
were  not  the  same  statements  made?  If 
bad  |>#en  said,  that  the  power  given  le 
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ministers  by  this  bOl  would  induce  fbre%n 
powers  to  act  better  by  tbehr  own  sul^ecta* 
If  so,  the  measure  should  not  only  haie 
his  support  now,  but  always.  The  noble 
earl  opposite  had  stated,  that  principles 
of  revolution  were  abroad.  If  so,  could 
this  bill  check  or  eradicate  them?  Coohl 
tbe  presence  of  foreigners  give  effect 
to  revolutionary  principles'jn  this  country? 
No.  Those  principles,  so  far  as  they  ac- 
tuated the  people  of  this  country,  had  a 
British  origin.  If  there  existed  danger, 
therefore^  from  this  source^  an  alien  bill 
afforded  no  security.  Ministers  had  taken 
credit  to  themselves,  for  mitigating  the 
present  measure,  by  excepthig  from  its 
operation  persons  who  had  resided  seten 
^ears  in  England ;  but  the  clause  was  so 
mdefinite,  that  persons  who  bad  resided 
nearly  all  their  lives  here  might  still  be 
subject  to  its  operation,  if  they  had  been 
absent  only  a  few  days  before  tha'passine 
of  tbe  bill.  Why  fix  upon  seven  years  ? 
Was  an  apprenticeship  necessary  to  good 
order  and  peaceable  conduct,  as  to  tbe 
trade  of  making  shoes  ?  Why  not  give  a 
settlement  from  marriage  ?  Was  a  man 
after  this  to  be  liable  to  be  torn  from  his 
wife  and  children  who  were  British  sub- 
jects, and  who  might  remain  in  England 
while  be  was  ordered  out  of  it?  Tbe 
noble  earl  concluded  by  opposing  tbe 
bill. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  expressed  bis 
surprise  that  noble  lords  should  call  upon 
the  government  to  pledee  itself  to  dispeete 
with  a  meaaure  after  the  present  period, 
-wfien  it  was  impossible  that  they  eottki 
foresee  the  circumstances  that  might  oc- 
cur. He  would  support  the  meaaore  b^ 
fere  the  House  on  three  grounds  ;£rat,  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  at  keoM ; 
secs«Ml,  on  account  of  our  relatiena  witk 
foreign  countries ;  aad  thirdly,  to  prevent 
those  disturbances  in  other  countries 
whid)  ultimately,  though  not  immediately 
might  involve  us  in  wan  He  could  not 
conceive  how  governments  could  be  at 
peace,  while  their  subjecu  were  at  war-— 
how  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  could 
be  at  open  hostility  with  the  Grand  Seig- 
nor,  while  government  professed  itself  a 
friend  and  ally.  The  bill  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  country  to  be,  what  fele 
trusted  it  always  would  be,  a  refuge  for 
aU  persons,  whatever  their  opinions  might 
be,  who  were  driven  out  of  their  own 
coantry ;  and  so  far  from  the  bill  bemg 
injurious  to  foreigners^  tt  was,  in  his  op»- 
nbn,  their  beat  protection. 
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Lord  JMbuMt  said,  the  iiol>U  moTer  had 
bagun  hit  speech  by  ebtemng,  that  this 
law  had  been  so  ofteD  under  discussion, 
tliat  little  could  be  said»  either  for  or 
•gainsi  it,  that  had  not  been  repeatedly 
urged.    It  was»  indeed,  irksome  to  travel 
«ver  ground  so  perfectly  beaten*;    and 
therefore  he  should  not  trouble  their  lord- 
ships with  the  many  objections  that,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  had  been  urged 
agamst  this  bill.  But,  when  he  considered 
that  the  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  laid  down  grounds,  new,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  grounds  on  which  the  bill 
was  originally  introduced,  he  did  think 
that  it  became  him  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  thereto*    That  there  was 
auch  difference,  the  noble  mover  roust  be 
aware,  as  he  had  alluded  to  the  origin  of 
the  measure.    It  was,  indeed,  not  so  old 
tn  our  Statute-book;  it  ran  not  beyond 
the  memory  of  man;  it  was  in  1792  that 
the  bUi  was  brought  in,  and  their  lord- 
ships would  mark  the  preamble  of  it ;  and 
observe,  that  even  in  those  times  of  pas- 
eion,  it  was  stated,  that  there  existed  an 
imperious  necessity;   it  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  aliens 
ffesorting  hither,  much  danger  might  arise 
So  the  tranquillity  of  this  country.    Soon 
al^er  tlie  bul  was  passed,  war  took  place, 
and  the  bill  was  continued.     However, 
then  came  the  peace  which  was  signed  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite ;  and  the  bill  was 
then  continued  on  the  grounds  (judging 
from  the  speeches  of  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site) that  it  was  necessary  to  possess  the 
|>ower  of  excluding  aliens,  in  order  to  pos* 
sess  a  summary  oMde  ojf  preventing  their 
revolutionary  operations  from  destroying 
the  tranquillity  of  thb  country.  Bat  he  had 
better  authority  for  what  he  stated  than 
any  speech.    There  was  then  a  consider- 
able number  of  aliens  in  this  country,  who 
Were  hostile  to  the  government  of  France, 
with  which  we  were  then  at  peace ;  but 
We  were  suspected  by  that  government  of 
being  favourable  to  the  principles  of  those 
persons.    They  were  very  ftctive  here, 
and  published  some  pamphlets,  which  he 
believed  every  candid    man   would  ac- 
knowledge contained  instigations  to  as- 
sassination and  murder.    M.  Otto  remon- 
atraied  upon  it,  and  the  n<^»le  earl  oppo- 
site answered  as  becaaoe  a  British  minister 
— -**  You  tnay  prosecute  them    in    the 
courts  of  law  of  this  country."    Much 
eorr«spondeaoe  took  place,  and  at  kwt 
M.  Otto  said,  ^  But  you  have  an  alien  act, 
under  whioh  you  mtqr  proceed  more  suom 


.  marrily;'*  and  the  moment  he  gave  a  hint 
I  of  a  foreign  power  foing  snaclai  in  an  act 
'  of  parliament,  the  a^ble  lord  left  bis  little 
nag,  and  instantly  mounted  his  war-horse, 
and  beffao  prancing,  and  curvetting  in  the 
moat  furious  manner  possible ;  and  yet 
the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  talked  sf 
this  bill  as  being  necessary  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  peace  with  foreign  countries. 
He  would  first  read  the  complaint  of  M« 
Otto,  and  afterwards  the  answer  of  th^ 
noble  earl  opposite  &— '^  Whatever  may  be 
the  protection  which  the  English  lawa 
afford  to  native  writers,  and  to  other  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty,  the  French  govern* 
ment  knows  that  foreigners  do  not  here 
enjoy  the  same  protection,  and  that  the 
law,  known  by  tne  title  of  the  Alien  act» 
gives  the  ministry  of  hia  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty an  authority  which  it  has  often  exer«» 
cised  against  foreigners,  whose  residence 
was  |>re}udicial  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  The  first  clause  of  this  act  states 
expressly,  that  any  order  in  council  which 
requires  a  foreigner  to  quit  the  kingdom 
diali  be  execut^,  under  pain  of  imprisoA-* 
ment  and  transportation.  There  exists, 
therefore,  in  the  ministry  a  legal  and  su& 
ficieot  power  to  restrain  foreigners,  with- 
out hsving  recourse  to  courts  of  law ;  and 
the  French  govemos^t,  which  ofers,  on 
this  point,  a  perfect  reciprocity,  thinks  it 
gives  a  new'  proof  of  its  pacific  intentions, 
by  demanding,  that  those  persons  may  be 
sent  away,  whose  machinations  uniformly 
lead  to  sow  discord  between  the  two 
people."  To  this  the  noble  lord  had  aiv* 
swered,  that  **  his  Ma|e8ty*s  government 
never  would,  in  consequence  of  any  repre- 
sentation or  any  menaace  from  a  foneign 
power,  make  any  eoncession  which  coidd 
in  the  smallest  degree  be  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  psess,  as  secured  by  the 
coastitutioo,  and  so  justly  dear  to  every 
British  subject."  Thie  noble  earl  went  on 
to  state— <<*  With  respect  to  the  distinction 
which  appeared  to  be  drawn  in  M.  Otto's 
note,  between  the  publications  of  British 
subjects  and  those  of  foreigners,  and  the 
power  which  his  Majesty  is  suf>pased  to 
bave  in  consequenee  of  the  Alien  act,  of 
sending  foreigners  out  of  bis  dominions, 
it  is  important  tb  observe,  that  the  pro« 
visions  of  that  act  were  made  for  the  por« 
pose  of  preventing  the  residence  of  fo« 
reiffners,  whose  numbers  and  principlea 
had  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  internal 
peace  of  his  own  dominions,  and  whom  the 
safoty  of  those  dominions  might  require, 
inoMiny  instances,  to  be  removed,  even  if 
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their  aotaal  conduct  had  not  expoted  them 
to  piinithinent  by  lair.  It  does  not  follow 
'  that  it  would  be  a  warrantable  application 
of  such  a  law  to  exert  its  powers  in  the 
cases  of  individuals,  such  as  those  of  whom 
complaint  is  now  made,  and  particularly 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  under 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  like  manner  as 
others  have  been  in  similar  cases,  at  the 
instance  and  upon  the  complaint  of  foreign 
governments."  The  noble  earl,  the  House 
would  observe,  spurned  at  the  idea  of 
making  the  law  subservient  to  the  pur- 
'pose  of  sending  foreigners  out  of  the 
country,  at  the  representation  of  a  foreign 
minister.*— However,  another  war  broke 
out,  and  the  next  Alien  bill  had  such  a 
meagre  and  slender  preamble,  that  nothing 
scarcely  ooold  be  gathered  from  it  as  to 
the  grounds  of  enactment,  and  the  noble 
viscount  (Sidmouth^,  then  secretary  of 
state,  was  particularly  cautious  of  giving 
any  political  grounds  as  a  reason  for  the 
bill :  indeed  he  discUumed  any  thing  of 
that  sort.  The  bill  was  then,  as  now,  for 
purposes  purely  British,  and  the  mnking 
the  bill  an  ancillary,  or  hand-maid,  to 
foreign  powers,  was  spoken  of  with  be- 
coming reprobation.  He  wished  that  sen- 
timent were  still  felt,  and  he  should  then 
not  despair  of  voting  with  those  noble 
lords  this  night  in  a  majority  against  the 
bill.  The  noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  had 
stated  three  objects  of  this  bill;  but  he 
could  not  follow  him  in  his  distinctions. 
One  of  the  objects  he  had  forgotten,  but 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  they  all  merged 
in  this— namely,  that  it  was  a  British  ob- 
ject to  preserve  peace  ^  and  the  only  way 
to  attain  this  British  object  was,  it  seem- 
ed, by  sending  persons  out  of  the  country. 
Now,  as  for  as  experience  went,  that  was 
falsified ;  for,  when  was  this  infollible  pre- 
ventive of  war  first  discovered?  Why, 
this  happy  jewel  was  discovered  in  time  of 
peace;  it  was  passed  in  December,  1792; 
and  in  the  following  month  commenced 
the  most  bloody,  expensive,  and  longest 
war  in  which  this  country  was  ever  en- 
gaged I  This  reminded  him  of  the  disco- 
very made  by  the  learned  lord  on  the  wool* 
sack  the  other  night:  namely,  that  until 
the  time  of  lord  Hardwicke  we  had  no  bw 
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last,  had  spoken  of  the  noble  lords  on  hia 
(lord  H.'s)  side  of  the  House,  as  being 
enemies  ot  peace.  To  that  he  would  only 
say,  that  he  still  thought,  if  another  line 
had  been  taken  on  the  occasion  to  which 
the  noble  earl  alluded,  the  peace  of  E^urope 
would  have  been  more  permanent  and 
sure  than  it  was  at  present.  But,  to  re- 
turn to  this  new-found  preservative  of 
peace.  He  would  ask,  what  was  the 
longest  period  of  peace  that  this  country 
had  ever  enjoyed?  He  believed  it  was  in 
the  time  of  James  1st.  What  was  there 
remarkable  with  respect  to  foreigners  at 
that  time  ?  Why,  that  at  no  time  were 
foreigners  so  well  received  in  this  country, 
dnd  at  no  time  had  so  many  British  sub- 
jects employed  themselves  in  taking  part 
in  foreign  wars:  yet,  no  alien  act  then 
existed.  What  he  had  stated,  proved  thai 
the  alien  act  had  not  preserved  peace  in 
this  country,  and  that  peace  had  been 
preserved  in  this  country  without  any 
alien  act.  Looking  abroad,  it  would  be 
seen,  that  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Papal 
government,  and  latterly  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  had 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  By  the  by,  it  had 
been  supposed,  that  legitimate  goveriii» 
ments  were  best  qualified  to  preserve  that 
blessing;  and  it  was  rather  remarkable,  that 
the  three  most  illegitimate  governments 
had  been  the  most  successful  in  so  doings 
Holland  had,  he  believed,  maintained 
peace  for  the  longest  period;  she  had 
enjoyed  70  years  of  tranquillity— from 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the  period  of  the 
American  war.  Ay,  but,  said  the  noUe 
earl,  what  trouble'  must  they  have  had  in 
excluding  aliens  during  this  period.  No 
such  thing;  for  sir  W.  Temple  expressly 
said,  that  it  had  ever  been  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  Stetes  to  make  their  country 
the  common  refuge  of  all  the  miserable 
of  other  countries,  though,  by  the  way, 
in  that  sir  W.  Temple  was  mistaken ;  they 
had  not  always  maintained  that  policy,  and 
he  would  notice  .the  exception  directly. 
The  historians  of  France  also  notiqed, 
that  every  person  disgraced  there,  made 
their  retreat  into  Holland,  and  that  no  re- 
furesenutions  of  ambassadors  of  foreigo 
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gracefiil  to  them,  as  it  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  currying  favour  with  Chariot  2ad» 
at  whose  mstances  they  delhrered  up  two 
of  the  regicides,  who  were  actually  exe- 
cuted. Switzerland  had^  from  the  earliest 
period  of  her  political  existence,  been  the 
refuge  of  all  who  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  own  country ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
regicides,  they  formed  a  contrast  with  the 
ffovernaent  of  Holland,  for  they  had  re- 
fused to  give  them  up ;  but»  whether  by 
inclination  or  by  necessity,  they  had  of 
late  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  less  gene- 
rous policy.— The  noble  earl  who  spoke 
last  said,  that  this  bill  was  only  to  prevent 
the  machinations  of  disaffi^ted  persons, 
and  danger  to  other  countries;  and  this, 
he  said,  was  an  object  purely  British,  for 
which  we  were  to  act  as  the  police-officer 
and  spy  of  foreigners.  The  noble  earl 
thought  there  ought  to  be  means  of  pre- 
venting such  injurious  conduct  on  the 
part  or  individuals  as  would  be  likely  to 
endanger  the  national  peace,  and  he  also 
said,  he  did  not  see  hqw  the  subject  could 
be  at  war,  and  the  sovereign  at  peace* 
But,  how  did  this  apply  here  I  It  would 
be  no  answer  to  a  foreign  minister  to  say, 
that  we  had  enforced  this  law  against 
those  who  owed  us  no  allegiance,  andjvet 
did  not  do  it  against  the  native.  The 
noble  earl  must  be  prepared,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  coercion 
agamst  the  native  also.  For  suppose  the 
gentleman  with  the  hard  name  to  be  dis« 
covered  corresponding  with  one  who 
states  that  so  many  men,  and  so  much 
money  would  be  here  at  such  a  time  and 
for  such  and  sodi  purposes.  Without 
commuaication  with  any  foreign  minister 
the  man  is  sent  out  of  the  country. .  Then 
comes  the  ffendeman  with  the  ea^name 
aad  does  the  same  thing. .  The  French 
ambassador  discovers  it,  goes  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  he  refers  him  to  the  attorney- 
general,  who,  perhaps,  refers  him  to  the 
leamed  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and  perhaps 
firom  him  he  peu  something  decisive  (he 
was  only  statragtbecase  hypotbetically) ; 
bowever,  hinu  are  thrown  out  to  him  of 
the  intractable  nature  ofiuries,  and  the 
danger  of  exposives.  The  ambassador 
to  this  might  say,  ^^  I  have  nothinff -to  do 
with  your  law;  btitthisl  have  to.dawith, 
— 4lmt  the  other  da¥  a  man  did  the  same 
thing,  and  you  aenibim  ootof  the  coimtcy, 
in  justice,  I  suppose^  to  me;  for  1. do  not 
suppose  yon  would  do  it  except  f»  an  act 
of  ji^atioe;  aad  vet  here  is  a  man  who  has 
teie  thesame  thing  to  whom  you  will,  do 
VbL.  XI.        ^ 
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nothing.*'  What  would  the  noble  earl 
opposite  say  to  this?  Would  he.  say  aa 
he  did  to  M.  Otto,  that  we  passed  the  law 
for  the  preservation  of  our  own  internal 
tranquillity?  Or  as  the  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last,  said,  we  passed  it  for  preserv- 
ing national  peace,  and  because  we  find 
we  have  no  law  to  prevent  people  doing 
that  which  is  a  just  cause  of  .war  to  other 
countries?— It  was  because  it  was  a  mea^^ 
sure,  which,  if  carried  into,  complete  ef* 
feet,  would  inake  the  world  one  vast  prison^ 
that  he  thought  it  unwise  and  dangeroua 
to  pass  it ;  and  because  it  was  more  likely, 
instead  of  producing  peace,  to  embroil 
this  country  with  foreign  powers.  Ho 
had  proved  that  the  grounds  of  the  nn^a- 
sure  now  were  directly  contradictory  to 
those  laid  down  when  it  was  originated; 
and  he  thought  he  had  proved  also  that  it 
was  futile  as  a  means  of  preservins  peace» 
but  rather,  on  the  contrary, .  likely  to 
raise  questions  with  foreign  ministers.  .  He 
would  not  bfr  so  dtsinffenuous  as  to  say 
that  he  exj>ected  the  bill  would  be  thrown 
out  that  night,  but  he  trusted  it  was  the 
last  time  it  would  be  renewed,  and  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  go  bock  to 
the  good  old  times  of  British  hospitality^ 
when,. in  the  language  of  one  who  was  a 
poet,  politician,  and  orator^  this  country . 
was  characterised  as  ) 


-by  Heaven  designed 


To  be  tl^  common  reftige  of  mankiad.*' 
The  Lord  CAirfMvlforsaid,thatif  hehad 
entertained  any  doubts  before  as  to  the 
expediency  of  this  bill,  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  would  have  removed  them« 
There  was  one  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance which  had  not  been  adverted  to, 
and  to  which  he  Wuhed  to  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention.  If  their  lordships  would 
take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Alien  bill  for  1793  with  those 
of  the  present,  they  would  find  that  they 
difiered  entirely  in  character  and  extent. 
The  provisions  of  the. act  of  1793  were 
proportioned  to  the  danger  which  existed 
at  that  time ;  while  the  measures  of  1816, 
1818,  i820,  and  1824*,  were  proportioned 
to  a  less  degree  of  danger,  and  conse- 
quently imposed  a  less  degree  of  penalty 
and  restriction.  A  noble  lord  had  con- 
tended, that, the  sending  AUens  out  of 
the  country  was  unconstitutional.  He 
professed  Jnmself  at  a  loss  to  understand 
this  proposition.;  for  he  would  re-assert 
what,  he  had  ofUn  before  afficoied,  that 
the  right  of  sending  Aliens  out  of  the 
country  was^4i  part  of  the.  prerogativea. 
^  T 
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titled 'in  the  Crown :  bttt,  m  it  woukl  be 
dUffioob  for  the  Crown  ^Aetunllj  to  ex* 
ereite  tbit  right,  the  aid  of  pmiament 
Was  required,  in  furtherance  of  the  exer« 
eise  (rf*  tlie  constitutional  powers  of  tlie 
Crown.  If  such  n  fn^rogaihrt  ought  not 
to  exist,  let  it  be  talren  awaj;  bet  as 
long  18  it  did  extet,  pai^iunent  was  bound 
ta  provide  for  its  efitetual  exercise. 
Tho^igh  die  dangers  wbieh  called  for  the 
measure  of  179S  did  not  now  exist,  be 
was  satisfied  there  was  a  snficient  degree 
ef  danger  at  the  present  moasent,  to  justi- 
fy, and  indeed  to  render  necessary,  the 
eontineanoe  of  the  Alien  net  for  a  further 
period  of  tbree  years. 

The  Honse  <kyided:  For  the  second 
reading :  Contents,  present  46i  proxies  S4 
«-80.  Not-Centeacs,  present  17>  proxies 
18--85.    Miii$ority45. 
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Tuesday  M<^  11* 

.  FaxiTiov   OF   Joexps  Swann  com- 

WLAIKIMO  OF  iMPmiBOmfXKT   IN  ChXS- 

WKR  Castlb.]  Mr.  J.  fFHiianu  said,  be 
i^ose  topeassut  a  pedtieii-^oni  an  indt* 
vtdoal  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Swann,  who 
was,  be  beHeved,  the  solitary  remaining 
prisaner  of  tlioae  persons  who  were  tn- 
careerated  and  prosecuted  in  the  year 
1819.  it  was»  4bei^b  it  bad  escaped  his 
recoHectioo,  bis  kt  to  have  prosecuted 
that  indiTidttaL  From  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  it  was  noi  to  be  wondered  at  that 
•the  circuBMtaace  bad  escaped  bis  recoil 
JectMin.  It  appeared  from  the. petition^ 
4hat  Mr.  Swann  bad  jbeen  a  roeobanic  and 
artisan,  residing  at.Maocles6dd. "-  In  coo- 
■secpience  of  ite  very  great  distress  that 
at  4hat  period  pre«ail^  throughout  the 
.manufacturing  d^'stocts,  the  petitioner  was 
•compelled  to  change  his  means  of  exer* 
-tion,  and  be  became  a  irendbr  of  books 
aad  pamphlets.  He  was  apprdiended  tm 
^the^lst  of  August,  1819.  on  a  charge  of 
aelling  blasphemous  publications,  and  was 
detained  in  close  custody  till  October,  a 
period  of  eight  wteeks.  Uaviog  been  then 
iUscbsrged  upon  bsih  be  was  a  second 


sons  thus  circumstanced  wer4  expoied  to 
the  extreme  of  riaoor  and  violence.    He 
was  at  loigtb  tried  and  convicted  on  three 
indictments :  two  for  blasphemy,  and  the 
third  for  attending  a  meeting  at  Maccles* 
field.    For  the  purpose  of  conrenmg  that 
meeting  he  bad  signed  the  requisition ;  bat 
be  stated  positiTcly,  that  at  said  meet* 
ing  he  never  uttered  a  word.    Whatever 
was   seditioas    was   expressed    througb- 
the  medium  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Budriey,  who  was  dso  indicted  with  the 
petitioner.    And  yet,  strange  to  say,  that 
man,  Buckley«-tbe  pHncifml  in  tim  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting,  who  was  **  the 
very  head  and  front**  of  tbe  imputed  o(^ 
fonce— though  indicted,  bad  never  beea 
brought  to  trial  to  that  hour,  aithoogb  at 
sundry  ttoMi  he  bad  been  aubsequently 
seen  at  large,  at  and  in  tbe  vicinity  eif 
Macclesfield.    It  was  impossible  to  es- 
plsin  bow  it  vras,  that  tbe  prmcipal  of* 
feniter  should  beat  large»  and  tbe  accea* 
sary  should  be  thus  rigorously  ponisbed* 
It  was  at  least  undeniable,  that  a  punlsb- 
ment,  wbidi,  for  the  three  cbaiwes,  com« 
prehended  an  tmprisooment  of  four  yeani 
and  three  ipiarters,  was  a  punisluMf^  car- 
ried to  as  great  an  extent  of  severity  as 
perhaps  was  exemplified  in  tbe  bistory  of 
political  oienoes*    For  bis  part,  though 
engaged  in  tbe  prosecution,  be  bad  no* 
thing  to  do  wttf\  tbe  originating  of  the 
proceedings,  and  was  not  at  riiiespoa" 
siUe  for  the  rigoar  or  extent  of  the  po* 
nishment ;  tbe  sum  and  enantom  of  wbadi 
would  speak  for  itself    Indeed  when  one 
considered  its  duration,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  was  mariced  with  so* 
verity.    At  all  events,  there  was,  under 
existing  circsNnstances,  soflicienvto  indBcs 
bis  mi^cety 's  govemawot  to  reconsider  Its 
continuance  and  duratrao.    Coidd  it  ba 
forgotten,  that  at  that  moamnt,  venr  g^ 
nemly  throughout  tbe  country,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  timse  districts,  aseries  of  dia> 
tress  and  pressuraprwvailed;  wbiob  these 
wbo  suiered  imder  it  aroeld  impute,  net 
to  tbe  mfiictions  of  fortune,  but  to  tbe 
errors  ef  govermaent.     Tbe  rigbt  baa* 
secretary  for  the  borne  departmeat  dkl, 
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tnktad  ptrlianiaQt  and  Ihe  oomlry  OQ  the 
rettonHioa  of  oider,  subordiiuitioQ,  and 
conatitttliooal  ob^ence.  Butt  if  iuch 
ponitbineiitt  were  the  renediet  for  parti- 
cular disorders*  was  it  wise»  was  it  pm- 
dent,  was  it  humaoe,  to  contioue  then, 
when  those  disorders  bad  happily  disap- 
peared ?  He  put  it  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
moot  to  take  into  their  ooDsideration  all 
the  circunstaocas  of  the  petitioner's  case. 
A  few  months  longer,  and  his  imprison- 
ment  would  be  brought  to  a  close,  with 
those  feelings  in  the  public  mind  which 
usually  accompanied  excessive  and  dis- 
proportionate punishment;  namelv*  atum- 
ing  away  (^  all  disapprobation  of  the  <rf- 
fence»  and  the  conversion  of  a  culprit  into 
a  martyr. 

Mr.  James  observed,  that  for  the  severe 
punishment  which  thb  individual  bad  ex- 
perienced, and  which  arose  out  of  the 
political  agitations  of  1619,  the  magis- 
trates were  deeply  responaible.  It  was 
unwarranuble,  and  could  scarcely  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  political  per- 
secution. The  petitioner  was  innocent  of 
all  criminal  acts.  He  had  merely  attend- 
ed a  public  meeting,  where  he  did  not 
utter  a  syllable ;  but  a  Mr.  Buckley  made 
what  was  odled  an  iniammatory  ipeech. 
To  shew  that  the  magistrates  were  ashamed 
#f  whM  had  been  done,  theyjiad  for  twelve 
«MMiths  been  inducinc  the  gaoler  to  en- 
deavour to  persuade  Swann  to  petition  for 
a  remission  of  bis  sentence.  He  bad  not 
thought  proper  to  comply  with  their  wish, 
and  was  prqiared  to  suffer  the  extent  of 
his  punbbment,  in  order  to  affiKd  a  speci- 
men of  the  severity  with  which  an  indivi- 
dual might  be  treated  under  a  free  go- 
vernment, which  was  said  to  be  <'  the  en- 
vy ef  surrounding  natlona,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world." 

Mr.  Secretary  Ptd  observed,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  who  presented  the  pe- 
tition had  mentioned  the  sobjeet  to  him 
only  yesterday,  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
nbaerved,  that  as  it  related  to  circumstan«- 
cea  which  occurred  two  years  before  he 
was  in  office,  he  could  of  course  have  no 
knowledge  respectlag  it ;  that  therefore, 
if  the  Uttmed  gentleman  presented  the 
petition  this  day,  he  (Mr.  P.)  could  not 
obtain  anv  information  as  to  thlose  circum* 
atanoes ;  but  that  if  the  learned  sentle- 
■mn  noaiyoned  presenting  the  petition,  he 
taould  obtain  every  necessary  explana* 
lion.  Aa  the  matter  stood,  the  attaga* 
aiana  inthofMtition  were  mmky  those  of 
the  petitioner  himself;  and  it  was  nngiK 


lar,  that  nearly  four  years  should  have 
elapsed  before  he  had  made  any  such 
complaint.  With  respect  to  the  severit/ 
of  the  punishment,  he  begged  to  say  a 
fow  worai.  Of  course,  all  appeals  |o  par* 
liament  against  tlie  exercise  of  the  pteror 
gative  of  the  Crown,  in  withholding  mer^ 
ev  from  offenders,  were  appeals  against 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de^ 
partment,  whose  doty  it  was  to  advise  the 
Crown  ill  such  matters.  Now,  he  readi^ 
ly  allowed  that  he  had  not  advised  hia 
majesty  to  remit  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
dividual In  question;  nor  was  it  his  in* 
tention  so  to  advise  bis  majestjr*  No  fine 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  petitioner.  On 
finding  securities  for  his  Mod  behaviour* 
be  would  be  liberated  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced 
by  the  law,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
advise  his  mi^esty  to  shorten  that  term* 
The  petitioner  had  been  tried  on  five  in* 
dictnMnts.  On  three  of  those  indictmenta 
he  had  been  convicted.  He  had  not  erred 
without  sufficient  warning  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  but  he  waa 
one  of  many  who  were  at  that  time  deeply 
engaged  in  the  infamous  traffic  in  seditloua 
and  Uasphemous  publications.  His  father 
resided  at  Stockport,  and  sold  such  pub* 
lications,  and  his  son  was  sent  to  Maccles- 
field for  the  same  purpose*  He  had  com* 
palled  his  wifo  to  embark  in  the  samn 
traffic  On  the  whole,  therefore,  afkec 
the  warning  which  the  petitioner  had  re- 
ceived, he  did  not  conceive  that  it  waa 
too  severe  an  hifllctioB*  As  to  the  charge 
of  sedition,  he  would  refer  to  the  learned 
gentleman's  own  address  to  the  jur^,  iq 
which  the  learned  genUeman  maintained, 
that  the  publication  on  which  the  prisoner 
was  chaiqged  was  calculated  **  to  stir  the 
people  up  to  a  contempt  of  his  majesty's 
government.*'  The  leamed  gentlemaa 
had  also  observed,  thgt  they  spoke  too  of 
a  convention— a  term  borrowed  from  the 
worst  times  of  the  French  Revolution.*' 
It  ought  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  petitioner  while  in  the 
court  had  been  otenaive  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  insulted  the  bench,  and  held  up  hie 
white  hat,  which  waf  at  that  time  the 
symbol  of  the  party  by  whom  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  was  menaced.  All 
Uiese  mrcomstances  combined  to  shew  the 
imprejpriety  of  extending  mercy  to  such 
an  individaaL 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  petition- 
er did  not  ask  for  fltercy.  That  he  waa. 
above  domg.    What  be  oom^ainad  of 
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was  the  Injustice  of  his  sentence.  *  It  wn, 
indeed,  such  a  sentence  as  was  seldom 
witnessed  in  this  country.  A  blasphem- 
ous libel  I  What  was  a  blasphemous  libel? 
Was  that  to  be  determined  by  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  magistrates  of  Lancaster? 
tip  to  the  present  moment,  the  petitioner 
knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  work, 
which  he  was  charged  with  publishing. 
Under  such  circumstances,  even  to  pro- 
secute him  was  an  act  of  cruelty.  The 
petitioner  had  not  excited  the  people  to 
insurrection.  He  had  never  opened  his 
mouth.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  was  an« 
precedented.  To  add  to  its  scTerity,  he 
liad,  in  the  first  instance,  been  confined 
in  one  of  the  condemned  cells,  and  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  and  then  removed 
to  the  felons*  ward,  clothed  in  a  felon's 
dress,  and  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink, 
and  the  sight  of  bis  wife,  who  was  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  health*  There  was 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pri- 
ioner's  case  which  warranted  such  bar- 
barous  proceedings.'  Nor  was  it  just,  that 
such  individuals  as  Trafibrd  Trafford 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  a  case  in  which 
they  had  themselves  taken  so  active  a 
part. 

'  Mr.  Si/kes  expressed  his  hope '  that  at  ' 
least,  considering  the  severity  of  the  sen-  ! 
tence  in  other  respects,  the   petitioner  ' 
frould  not  be  csdled  unoti  for  sureties* 
*  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

'  Admikistration  of  Jcjsticb  ih  Irx- 
LAND. — Petition  of  J.  M'Cuskxr.] 
Mr.  J,  Smith  rose  to  present  a  petition 
which  would  be  found  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  petitioner  was  a 
poor  man  of  the  name  of  James  M*Cosker, 
and  he  stated,  that  on  the  15th  of  Decern- 
bar,  182S,  his  cabin  had  been  surrounded 
by  forty  or  fifty   persons,   armed  with 

Sons,  &c  five  of  whom  burst  into  his 
welling,  stabbed  him  in  various  parts  of 
bis  body,  broke  his  arm,  cruelly  ill-treated 
his  wife  and  children,  wounded  his  two 
brothers  that  came  to  his  assistance,  und 
finally  set  fire  to  his  cottage.  For  some 
dajTS,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  in- 
juries he  and  hb  brothers  received,  he 
iiad  been  unable  to  apply  to  a  magistrate, 


abd  pi'eferiing'his  complaint,  amuDber  of 
persons  were  apprehended.  It  was  one 
part  of  the  complaint,  that  though  the 
ofience  charged  against  the  prisoners  was 
felony,  they  had  been  admitted  to  bail—- 
a  proceeding  directly  contrary  to  law. 
The^  were  subsequently  tried  at  £d« 
niskillen,  and  were  all  acquitted.  A  very 
fisw  days  afterwards,  three  of  the  prisoners, 
armed  with  a  writ  of  distrmgas  from  the 
Seneschal  of  Enniskillen,  cUimed  of  the 
petitioner  the  payment  of  costs  to  which 
they  had  been  put  by  the  trial,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  warrant  they  seised  a  cow. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding  might  be 
law  in  Ireland,  but  most  assuredly  it 
was  neither  law  nor  common  sense  in 
England.  The  petitioner  was  subsequent- 
ly accused  of  a  riot  and  assault  stated  to 
have  been  committed  b^  him  afker  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  parties  whom  be  accu- 
sed. He  was  tried  at  Omagh,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  for  this  supposed  of- 
fence, was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months  imprisonment.  With  regard 
to  the  prayer,  although  the  hon.  member 
could  not  concur  in  the  whole  of  it,  he 
felt  bound,  nevertheless,  to  present  the 
petition:  it  was  this,  that  the  House 
would  call  upon  the  judge  who  presided 
at  the  trial  of  the  parties  whom  the  peti- 
tioner accused,  to  produce  the  notes  he 
took  upon  that  occasion ;  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
admitted  the  prisoners  to  bail,  and  ioto 
the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the  peti* 
tioner  for  a  riot  and  assault.  It  app^red 
that  the  persons  apprehended,  boasted 
that  they  were  '*  Clabbey  Peelers.''  What 
was  meant  by  those  terms  he  codd  not 
clearly  understand.  Ireland  was  torn  by 
political  and  religious  animosities,  but  ht 
had  observed  that  those  parts  of  the  island 
where  the  population  was  entirelv  Catholic, 
were  the  most  decent,  tranquil,  and  well 
conducted.  He  did  not  present  the  peti- 
tion in  the  hope  that  relief  oould  be  given, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  bear  what  course 
the  government  had  pursued  in  rektioo 
to  this  case. 

General  ArMbdl  vindicated  the  juries 
of  the  county  of  Feromnagh;  and  main- 
tained that  they  were  as  conscienlioua  % 
body  as  could  be  found  in  any  pM't  of  ib« 
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Lord  iUUton  Ifltnented  that  the  galknt 
•  getieral  had  thrown  an  imputation  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, of  whom  he  (lord  M.)  was  one;  for 
.  he  bad  been  bom  in  that  country.    The 
-imputation  wan,  that  all  Protestants  were 
-Orangemen;  which  wa8»  in  other  words, 
to  8ay»  that  they  were  all  members  of 
associations  which  it  had  been  declared 
necessary,  to  put  down.  Such  associations 
were  almost  of  a  seditious  nature ;  since 
they  were  calculated  to  promote .  dissen- 
.  tion  throughout  the  country* 

Mr.  Gombum  said,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  steps  adopted 
in  the  case.  He  recollected  that,  on  the 
ef  e  of  his  departure  from  Dublin,  he  had 
receiTed  a  statement  of  the  case  of 
M^Cusker.  Directions  were  given  to  the 
Crown  solicitor  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  transaction,  and  to  bring 
the  ofienders  to  justice.  There  his  ( Mr. 
G's)  knowledge  ended,  tie  had  never 
.heard  of  the  trial,  and  did  not  know  of  its 
result,  excepting  from  the  statement  of 
the  petitioner. 

Mr.  Plmnkeii  remembered  the  case  qf 
.M'Cusker,  who  had  suatabed  a  very  gross 
outrage.  When  the  facts  were  laid  before 
him,  he  had  directed  that  inquiries  should 
be  made  into  the  whole  afiair.  The  Crown 
aolicitchr  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
parties  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the 
defence  l^fore  the  magistrate  waS)  in 
truth,  rather  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
crime.  <0n  the  trial,  the  prisoners  had 
proved  alttiis,  and  were  acquitted.  As  to 
the  subsequent  distress  for  costs,  that 
part  of  the  transaction  seemed  almost, 
impossible;  and  he.oould  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  hon.  member  had  been. mis- 
informed respecting  it.  The  gentleman 
complained  of  was  not  a  county  magis-* 
trate,  but.ajostice  of  peace  bv  virtue  of 
his  office ;  he  was  provost  of  Enniskillen, 
not  removeable  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
but  upon  applieationto  the  court  of  King'a- 
benchv  oa  its  being  shewn  that  he  was 
unfit  for  His  sitoation.  Although  he  ( Mr. 
P. )  had  thought  hi^  conduct  highly  cen- 
surable, he  had  not  believed  that  he  acted 
wilfully  and  maliciously,  and  had  therefore 
refrained  from  making  any  motion  in 
the  court. of  King'a-bench  to  'remove 
him. 

Mr.  J»  Smith  thought  the  Irish  .govern- 
ment had  not  done  all  that  it  ought  to 
have. dene,  under  the:  circomatances.  If 
•acb  a  tranaaction  had.,  occurred  in 
Esghmd^  very,  di&rent,  mefMurea  would 


Mat11,^18£4.  TMO 

haTO  been  pursued.  Whenever .  he  heard 
of  a  case  of  this  kind  he  would  fearleMly 
bring  it  before  the  House,  for  he  was 
convinced,  that  if  the  evils  of  Ireland 
were  extensively  known,  they  .  would 
hardly  be  sufiered  to  endure  beyond  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  Dogherty  said,  he  did  not  think  that 
any  thing  woufd  have  passed,  even  on  the 
subject  of  Ireland,    which   would    have 
overcome  the  reluctance  he  felt  in  rising 
for   the   first  time.    He   was  as  yet  a 
stranger,  and  if  the  hon.  member    Cor 
Midhurst  had  confined  himself  to  the  facta 
of  the  petition,  however  strongly  be  might 
have  stated  them,  he  should  have  ce^ 
mained  silent.    He  begged  it  to  be  undec* 
stood,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ofier 
any  observations  in  vindication    of  the 
magistrate  whose  conduct  had  been  called 
in    question;    of    the  attorney-general, 
whonad  prosecuted  the  offenders;  or  of 
the  risht  non.  secretary  for  Irelaad,  who 
had  directed   an   inquiry;  but,  coming 
newly  from  the  sister  Kingdom .  any  impu- 
tation on  the  mode  in  which  justice  waa 
administered  there,  sounded  strange  in  hit 
ears.    It  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  body  of  great  and  pood  men,  who 
acted  with  integrity  and  impartiality,  apd 
whose  conduct  would  be  an  honour  even 
to  this  country,  where  the  law  of  the  land 
was  so  nobly  dispensed  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.    He  had  been  provoked  to 
open  his  lips  by  hearing  statements  made 
as.  of  facta  that  could  only  have  been 
tolerated  in  Spain  or  under  some  sevever 
deapotism.    They  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  Ireland.    That  they  had  occurred,  .)ie 
was  not  prepared  to  deny :  they  might  hi^^e 
occurred  in  England,    but   the]^  woi|ld 
have  been  follow^  by  merited  punishment. 
He  begged  leave  to  say,  in  anticipation  of 
any  future  slur  upon  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  should  any  such  be 
made,    that   his   name  could   carry* no 
iurtlier  weight  upon  the  subiect,  than  that 
he  had  just  come  from  Ireland,  had  jvst 
witnessed  the  manner  in  which  the  Law 
was  dispensed,  and  he  could  therefore  say, 
without  the  slightest  hazard  of  rebuke, 
that  it  would  gratify  the  smcerest  lover  of 
the  purest  justice  to  witness  the  manner 
in  which  the  courts  were  open  to  the  rich 
and    poor   of .  all    parties.     Upon    tbia 
subject  he  had.  had  a  professional  experi« 
ence  of  some  seventeen  years.    He  had 
been  a  diligent  attendant  in  five  countiea 
of  Ireland,  and  he  could  npt  charge  hia 
recpUection  with  a  tingle  inttance  wh^ra 
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the  tltfhteit  dittioction  had  been  made 
between  pereonv  of  eppoeite  reiu;ioiit 
penuMioiie.  For  binaself,  he  trould  taT« 
tl»t  he  had  reached  thig  country  perfectly 
nnlatated  by  party,  and  long  at  be  had 
been  in  public  life  (if  the  purtuit  of  hit 
profettion  might  be  called  to),  the  pretent 
was  the  firtt  time  he  had  ever  opened  hit 
lipt  upon  any  political  quettioo.  He 
admitted  that  Ireland  wat  divided  by 
faottonty  and  that  their  influence  vat  mott 
prejudicial  to  her  welfore;  but,  the 
adminittratton  of  juttice  wat  untouched 
by  them.  It  wat  pure  and  equal,  and 
acknowledged  none  of  the  dbtinctiont  that 
were  kept  up  eltewhere,  with  tuch  painful 
and  injurioot  pertinacity, 

Mr.  Af.  Fiixgerakl  rote,  to  atk  the  right 
hon.  tecretary  for  Ireland,  whether  he 
would  mtke  any  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  judge's  notet,  at  requetted  in 
the  petition  i  What  had  fallen  iVom  the 
attomey*fteneral  rather  ^trehgthened  the 
claim  of  tbe  House  in  thit  particular.  He 
had  taid,  that  before  the  niagittrate  the 
meo  accttted  vindicated  themselves  on  the 

Sound  of  juttifidble  revenge  against 
'Cutker,  but  that  on  the  trial  they  had 
reeled  their  defence  tuecettfully  on  an 
alibi*  These  were  incontistent ;  but,  from 
the  judge't  notes,  it  wo«|ld  appear  on  what 
ground  the  jury  had  acquitted  tbe  prison- 
eti*  SoaM  of  the  remarks  of  hit  learned 
friend  who  tpoke  latt,  thewed  that  he  had 
»ot  hmg  tat  in  the  Houte,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  the  acknowledged 
candoor  and  moderatioa  of  tbe  lum. 
■iMBber  for  Midhurtt  little  justified  those 
lemarks*  He  united  the  seal  and  warmth 
of  an  Irishman  to  tbe  acutenett  and  dit* 
enminatioo  of  an  Cnglithman.  Did  hif 
leaioed  friend  mean  to  extend  hk  eulogiom 
to  the  magittniey  of  Ireland;  or,  rather,  did 
he  not  know  that  there  wat  much  in  their 
conduct  that  deserved  ttroog  reprobation  t 
Hence  the  recent  inquiriet  and  the  recent 
aweeping  excluaioaa  by  the  lord  ehaa- 
eellor.  Wat  it  not  notoriout  that  grott 
partiality  had  exittad  among  them  F  He 
vahiad  at  much  aa  any  man  the  trial  bjr 


wonid  infinitdy  rather  trott  the  Hfis  of  a 
man  to  one  of  the  judget  of  the  land  tbm 
loanlrithjury. 

Mr.  Peel  tuggetted,  that,  at  tbe  Houte 
wat  at  pretent  ditcuttmg  the  tubiect  oq 
imperfect  information,  it  might  be  ad- 
virable  to  potipone  the  motion  for  print* 
ing  tbe  petition  for  a  few  dayt,  during 
which  time  inquiriet  might  be  made,  the 
antwert  to  which  would  probably  be 
tatitfactory  to  the  Houte.  Accordmg  to 
his  recollection,  the  petitioner  had  omitted 
on  the  trial  to  bring  forward  an  important 
witnett. 

Upon  thit,  Mr.  J,  Smith  pottponed  die 
motion  for  printbg  the  petition* 

FaxKDOM  OF  Elbctiom  IV  lasukir^ 

— PXTITIOK  FROM  CAVIiM.]      Mr.  ^A^T- 

Cfiom^taid,  that  be  had  been  entitled 
with  a  petition  of  tuch  a  nature  that  he 
felt  birotelf  called  upon  to  nretent  it  that 
night.  The  petitionert  were  freeholdert  of 
the  county  of  Cavan.    Tbe  complaint  wat, 
that  the  freedom  of  election  had  bi«n 
srossly  violated  by  the  partial  and  almost 
Mictious  conduct  of  the  sheriff.  On  the  ad-      '' 
vancemeotof  colonel  Barrv  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Farnnam,  a  vacancy 
occurred  for  the   representation  of  the 
county  of  Cavan,  and  a  writ  for  the 
election  bad  been  traiitmitted  to  the  h%h 
theriff  in  due  course.    That  officer,  whote 
duty  it  wat  to  condtict  himself  with  the 
atrictett  impartiality,  gave  notice  of  the 
approaching  election  b  v  a  placard  headed 
b;^  an  effigy  of  kins  William  on  horteback^ 
with  the  orang^  cofoura,  and  an  intcription, 
^*  To  the  glonout  and  immortal  menory*" 
Thete  were  well-known  indicatiant  ef  thn 
party  to  which  be  belonged*    Under  thaac 
inautpiciout   circumttaacea  the  election 
commenced,     and    it    wtm    coodoeted 
throughout  in  the  tame  tpirit.    On  Am 
day  o£  the  opening  of  the  poll,  all  the 
avenuet  of  the  court-house  were  crowded 
by  portent  profettmg  the   optnioQa  cf 
Orangemen,  who  conducted  tbemaelvea 
through  die  day  in  the  moat  inteinperata 
It  fraa  with  the  utmost  difficult j 
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election,  a  speech  was  addretted  to  the 
Orangemen  assembled,  bj  a  magistrate  of 
the  county,  in  which  he  told  them  **  that 
they  were  now  a  legally-constituted  body." 
Such  was  his    language.    It  would    be 
injustice  to  the  petitioners,  did  he  not 
mention  that  they  came  forward  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  expose  tbe>e  cir- 
cumstances to  the  view  of  the  House; 
but  the  election  was  the  second  protoca- 
tion  of  the  kind  they  had  received  from 
the    same  party.    The  petitioners   had 
entertained  sanguine   hopes   as    to   the 
effects  of  the  measure  which  passed  through 
the  House  last  year  for  the  suppression  of 
secret  societies,  but  those  hopes  had  been 
grievously  disappointed.    The  boast  of 
Uie  Orangemen  was,  that  they  had  com- 
pletely evaded  the  law.    The  petitioners 
E rayed,  that  the  sheriff  might  be  brought 
efore  the   House    to   answer   for   the 
publication  of  the  proclamation  referred 
to;  and  that  if  the  Hou«e  was  not  disposed 
to  grant  to  all  classes  the  eaual  benefits 
of  the  constitution,  they  would  not  with- 
hold   their   protection.    These    prayers 
were  just  and  reasonable ;  for  surely,  if  the 
House  allowed  such  proclamations  to  be 
sent  forth,  the  members  returned  to  that 
House  most  cease  to  be  considered  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  of  the  particular  faction  to  which  the 
sheriff  belonged.    In  the  course  of  the 
election  the  life  of  one  fellow-creature  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice.     An  individual  was  tried 
flbr  the  murder  and  acquitted.     He  wished 
to  ask,  1.  how  many  persons  were  returned 
by  the  sheriff  on  tne  panel  for  the  trial  of 
that  murder  ?  8.  how  many  of  thetn  were 
Protestants,  and  how  many  Catholics  ?  S. 
bow  many  were  challenged  for  the  pri- 
soner, and  how  many  for  the  Crown?  And 
4.  how  many  of  the  jury  were  taken  from 
the  original  panel  i  The  answer  to  these 

foestions  were  impoHant.  to  guide  the 
louse  to  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
subject.  He  had  oflen  expressed  his 
conviction  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  suppress  opinions  by  legislative 
measures;  but  they  saw  the  Orange 
societies  persevering,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  and  exasperating  the  rest  of  the 
pooalation, 

•  Mr.  Mamdl^  as  member  for  the  county 
of  Cayan,  deemed  himself  called  upon  to 
oflbr  a  ^w  words.  The  charge  against 
the  high  sheriff,  of  countermanding  the 

gfoclamatioQ  which  had  been  mentioned 
y   the   learned    gentleman,    was   very 
Unftirly  repeated  by  the  petitioners  ;  for 


die  sheriff  had  himself  publicly  disavowed 
it  on  the  hustings,  aiia  afterwards  in  a 
printed  letter.  The  only  proclamation 
that  was  really  sanctioned  by  the  sheriff 
was  headed,  not  in  the  manner  tba 
learned  gentleman  had  described,  bm 
with  the  royal  arms.  The  petitioners  had 
acted  most  unfairly,  in  bringing  forwafd 
a  charge  which  had  been  denied  by  tb# 
sheriff  The  sheriff,  in  his  printed  (etier, 
said,  **  the  proclamation  was  printed 
without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  during 
my  absence  in  Dublin."  It  was  certainly 
to  be  regretted,  that  at  the  time  ef  th« 
election  a  murder  did  take  place  at  Ca» 
yan ;  but  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  it,  not 
the  slightest  clue  had  been  obtained ;  for 
the  person  who  had  been  tried  on  tii« 
charge  had  been  acquitted  on  the  fuUesI 
evidence.  He  was  no  Orangeman,  bot  bt 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  he  would  do  the  Orangeme* 
the  justice  to  say,  that  motives  were 
attributed  to  them  by  which  they  had 
never  shewn  themselves  to  be  actuated* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

State  ok  Ireland.]^  Lord  Abkorpf 
in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
10  the  important  subject  of  which  he  had 

§lveh  notice,  begged  to  assure  the  Hoate« 
lat  no  man  living  could  be  more  sensible 
than  he  was  of  the  difficulties  with  whiob 
it  was  surrounded.  He  bespoke  their  in- 
dulgence, not  merely  because  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  trespass  upon  their  time 
at  some  length,  but  because  he  felt  that 
his  powers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  numerous  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  to  him.  Most  forcibly  as 
he  was  impressed  with  this  latter  con- 
sideration, he  was  nevertheless  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  his  intention,  because  he 
believed,  even  if  he  should  fail  to  persnade 
the  House  to  accede  to  the  measure  which 
he  should  have  the  honour  to  propose, 
tliat  the  mere  discusstonr  of  the  question 
would  produce  so  much  good,  as  amply 
to  reward  him  for  any  exertion  he  migM 
make,  and  console  him  for  a  disappoint- 
ment, if  he  should  be  fated  to  encocmter 
one.  The  difficulties  of  Ireland  seemed  ta 
bun  to  arise  from  a  long  coarse  of  un- 
fortunate events*  From  the  commence- 
ment of  our  connextoD  with  her,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  idie  had  been  treated, 
in  every  way,  as  a  conquered  country: 
and  the  evib  which  were  necessarily  at- 

Sdant  upon  such  a  state  of  things,  had, 
the  list  two  centuriai^or  tbat  con- 
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iMxieOt  beeo^  agj^raTftted  by  a  differeoce 
4>f  religumt  opiniOM  between  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  the  niliog  body— in  other 
wdrdsy  between  the  conquerors  and  tlie 
ednqnered.  The  natural  effect  of  such  a 
•rate  of  things  had  been,  to  produce  vio- 
lent party  spirit,  want  of  confidence  in 
the  government,  and  hatred  to  the  laws, 
to  a  d^ee  which  had  perhaps  hardly 
ever  existed  elsewhere.  These  were  evils 
to '  which,  under  any  circumstances,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy.  It 
must,  in  all  events,  be  done  with  great 
care  and  caution,  because  it  would  be.ab- 
•ord  to  suppose  that  the  evils  which  had 
been  of  the  growth  of  centuries  could  be 
removed  by  any  sudden  or  violent mea- 
•mres.- 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  that  dif- 
ference in  religious  opinion  of  which  he 
had  spoken  prevailing,  it  might  have  been 
^estionable,  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  should  be  ad* 
mitted  to  the  whole  of  the  political  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  state.  But  with  the 
Union  a  great  change  took  place,  for  then 
the  majority  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  be- 
oame  the  minority  of  the  united  empire  ; 
and  the  concessions  which  they  claimed, 
however  imprudent  it  might  have  been  to 
jmake  them  before,  could,  after  that  pe« 
riod,  bring  with  them  no  dangerous  coo- 
aeqoences.  That  the  Union  was  a  wise 
and  politic  measure,  he  had  no  doubt; 
but,  kke  all  other  human  devices,  it  had 
its  evils  as  well  as  its  advantages.  The 
mischief,  too,  wa8,that  the  evils  which  ac- 
companied it  were  certain  and  obvious ; 
while  Its  advantages  were  contingent  upon 
a  wise  administration.  The  first  evil 
which  ensued  was  the  necessary  increase 
of  the  number  of  absentees,  and  the  con- 
aequeni  subtraction  of  the  capital  of  the 
cotiniry.  The  advantages  which  ought  to 
have  followed  the  Union  should  have  been 
an  administration  divested  of  ail  partialis 
ties  and  party  spirit ;  the  main  object  of 
which  should  have  been  the  putting  down 
of  existing  factions,  and  a  careful  en- 
deavour to  discourage  them  in  future,  by 
withholding  power  and  emolument  from 
such  persons  as  were  disposed  to  revive 
them.  Besides  these,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land should  have  b^en  admitted  to  an 
efual  enjoyment  of  politicsl  rights.  •  If 
toeae  advantages,  which  might  have  been 
reasonably  looked  for,  had  actually  fol- 
lowed the  Union,  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
that  the  capital  which  had  been  temno- 
i9f^  w9timirairA'io  conaequeniBe  of  that 
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roeastu'e,  would  have  soon  afterwards  re- • 
turned,  and  that  long  ere  this  it  would 
have  been  largely  increased. 

Having  thus  raortly  stated  his  own  opi- 
nion as  to  the  causes  of  the  evils  which 
prevailed,  the  greatest  of  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  violent  party  spirit  which  was 
kept  up,  he  now  came  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  redressed.  Great  as  the  difficulties 
were  which  stood  in  the  way  of  so  desir- 
able an  operation,  they  would  be  removed, 
with  comparative  ease,  if  any  legislative 
remedy  could  be  applied  to  them ;  and 
it  was  because  this  was  altogether  imprac- 
ticable as  to  the  larger  portion  of  them, 
that  their  weight  and  magnitude  were 
seriously  increased.  He  was  induced  to 
think  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode 
in  which  these  difficulties  could  be  met, 
was  by  the  appointment  of  a  general  com- 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland.  If  he  should  propose  a  com* 
mitte  or  committees,  td  examine  only  into 
particular  points,  they  must  be  such  points 
only  to  which  a  legislative  enactment 
might  be  applied ;  but  when  he  proposed 
a  general  inquiry,  the  committee  to  whom  > 
that  inquiry  should  be  intrusted  might  - 
examine  many  topics  upon  which  it  wouM 
be  impossible  to  legislate.  Such  acom-- 
mittee,  by  showing  the  origin  of  the  evils, 
and  by  exposing  that  contempt  of  public 
opinion,  that  carelessness  or  what  waa 
thought  elsewhere,  which  prevailed  too- 
much  in  Ireland,  would  have  the  effiust  of 
explaining  the  true  interests  of  the  country^ 
and  of  shaming  the  persons  most  interested 
in  them  into  that  conciliatory  course,  and 
that  attention  to  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen,  that  were  necessary  to  ensure 
their  tranquillity  and  their  prosperity.  Tlie 
fashionable  mode  of  meeting  propositiona 
of  this  sort  was,  he  knew,  to  offer  toappoint 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence  on  the  spot ;  but  this  would  be 
far  less  satisfactory  than  the  course  be  was 
about  to  propose,  because  such  a  commis- 
sion could  only  report  upon  such  suUects 
as  might  be  remedied  by  law,  and^  which 
was  still  more  important,  their  report 
would  not  have  the  weight  of  tha^  of  a 
committee.  His  experience  of  the  com- 
mittees of  that  House  had  convinced  him 
that,  however  intricate  or  delicate  a  aob- 
ject  might  be,  there  were  no  obatadea 
which  could  not  be  overcome  by  'Such  a 
committee,  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
were  resolved  to  inquire  into  and  remedy 
the  evils.    The  House  *  itsdf,  w|s  firttdjf^ 
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m  unmiJoi  «f  tft  teteh  evidraee  at 
womd  eoabb  •  eominittae  to  make  a  re« 
port;  and  if  more  were  necetMNyi  it 
would  be  eaaily  proemed. 

It  might  be  as  well  for  him  here  to  ae* 
tictpate  seoM  of  the  objectient  whidi 
wewd  probabljr  be  urged  against  the  pro- 
pesalhehadtOBsake.  Among  them»  how- 
ever,  this  would  not  be  said— that  the  im* 
provemtftt  in  Ike  affairs  of  Ireland  had 
Dsett  wadih  that  no  inquiry  was  necessary, 
and  the  House  and  the  eonntry  ought 
te  be  content  with  things  as  they  wera 
Thm  right  boo.  secretary  for  Irdaad*  had 
given  notice  of  amotion  for  a  committee 
to  ift^re  into  the  state  of  those  counties 
in  which  the  Insurrection  act  had  been  in 
operatian^  with  a  viewy  of  course,  to  the 
renewal  of  that  ad.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  sofident  upon  this  point,  to  sa^,  tlmt 
the  mare  necessity  of  the  Insurrection  act 
beiag  renewed,  proved  that  the  country 
oenld  net  be  in  a  tranquil,  or  even  in  such 
a  state  as  rendered  an  inquiry  inexpedient. 
The  Insurrection  act  might  be  extended 
ci^mrthe  whole  of  Irdan<L  Itwas,thefeN 
fore^  hinhly  necessary  for  the  House  to 
Imow  what  had  been  the  eiect  podooed 
by  itt  operation  hidierto.  It  nughl,  per* 
lia|>s,  be  cAijected,  that  the  length  of  tioie 
which  such  a  oommiltee  as  he  proposed 
ittust necessarily  occupy,  wasa  reason  why 
it  sheuM  not  be  appeiBted,  He  could 
DOS  disguise  from  hims^,  and  he  would 
n^  attempt  to  disguise  ^om  the  House, 
that  maA  an  inquiry  must  occupy  more 
time  than  the  session  woidd  aiinrd;  but 
this,  he  thought,  was  no  reason  why  that 
inouiry  should  not  be  commenced, 
amougb  it  was  a  reason  why  his  motion 
for  it  was  as  well-timed  now  as  thoi^  he 
hid  made  it  earlier  m  the  session.  The 
committee  on  foreign  trade,  of  which  he 
bad  himself  the  honour  to  be  a  member, 
bad  ahready  sat  mora  than  one  session ; 
and  he  trusted  no  man  would  say,  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  waa  a  less  im» 
portent  subject  than  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  powerfol  as  was  Uie  interest 
wMch  the  latter  feirly  excited.  Thetime, 
therefore,  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  no  cb* 
jeetion  to  the  appointinent  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  for  he  should  be 
said^  tlMtone-and-tirenty 
hers  of  that  House,  could  not  be  found 
who  were,  on  such  an  occasion,  willing  to 
devote  as  much  thne  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  this  ail-important  subject. 

He  wished  the  committee  to  possess 
powers  as  exteasive  as  posrible,  because, 
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"by  a  full  faiquiry  alone,  could  tltey  hope^ 
to  do  any  real  good,  ^mong  fbe  fisst 
topics  which  would  beeubmicted  to  their 
consideretion,  was  one  which  he  was  aware 
could  not  be  too  cautiously  interfered 
with-«»he  meant  the  ceonexion  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  And  yet  he  was 
sure  that,  unless  the  abuses  to  which  it 
was  exposed  in  Irdand  should  b^  fairly 
examined  aadjexposed,  they  could  neyer 
be  adequately  remedied.  It  appeared 
that  only  a  raining  account  between  the 
landlord  and  his  tenants  was,  in  omny  in- 
stances, kept  there:  the  peasant  did  not 
pay  his  rent  in  money,  but^in  labour;  and 
the  consequence  of  thb  was,  that  he  was 
famong  other  disadvantages)  deprived  of 
tne  means  of  procuring  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  employment  of  the  females  of 
his  fomily,  who  m^t  be  usefully  occupied 
in  mpinning,  and  in  ether  smifar  labours. 
If  the  peasant  were  paid  regularly  by  the 
week  the  money  he  had  earned,  as  waa 
the  custom  in  this  coimtry,  he  weidd  at 
oncfe  be  able  to  pay  his  iMidlord's  rent, 
and  to  procure  un  his  fomily  these  ad« 
vantages^  the  results  of  which  were  found 
to  be  so  beneficial  xnong  a  similar  class 
of  people  in  England.  The  abuses  which 
ensued  from  the  practices  of  middleman, 
aa  wett  as  other  cnrcumstanoeaapolying  to 
the  condition  of  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
were  so  notorious  that  it  was  oidy  neoes* 
sary  to  aHude  to  them,  to  show  how  de- 
siffable  it  was  that  they  should  be  discon- 
tinued ;  and  thia  he  believed  mif^t  be  ef- 
fected by  tJie  report  of  the  committee. 
The  next  topic  id  point  of  importance 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  employment  of 
cental  and  ef  the  people  No  person 
who  bad  listened  the  other  nidit  to  the 
able  and  condusive  speech  of  his  hen. 
friend,  the  member  for  Northampton 
(captain  Maberly),  could  re^Mun  uncon- 
vinced, tliat  two  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
Ireland  were  the  want  of  capital  and  the 
want  of  empfoyment.  The  difficulty  of 
the  empleyment  of  capital  had  inoeed 
been  consulendbly  exaggerated  by  that 
jealousy  which  the  people  felt  of  toe  in- 
terference of  strengers,  and  which  was  the 
too  natural  result  of  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  jealousy, 
hasreyer,  was  chiefly  directed  against  per- 
sons who  had  employed  their  capital  in 
agricultural  iroproyemeots.  In  towna 
wnere  there  could  be  no  dancer  of  out- 
rage, there  could  foe  no  doubt  that  capital 
would  be  as  safely,  as  it  would  be  advan- 
tageously, empiojoad ;  and  it  was  this  foct^ 
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tHe  was  anxioufl'  to  have  proved  to  the 
oommittee,  thai|  by  thetr  report,  the 
capitalists  of  Engfand  miffht  be  satisfacto- 
rily shown  how  they  might  employ  their 
capita]* 

He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  stated  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  in  Ireland  would  tend  mainly  towards 
refiving  the  manufactures  of  that  country, 
and  bringing  it  into  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  was  objected  to  him  on  that  occasion, 
that  he  sought,  by  giving  large  and  exclu- 
site  advantages  to  Irelaod,  to  raise  her  up 
Into  a  manufacturing  country,  which 
should  make  her  the  rival  of  Scotland  and 
England.  While  he  disclaimed  any  such 
latention,  he  feared  that  Ireland  was  far 
indeed  from  any  sach  state  of  prosperity. 
She  was  as  little  to  be  feared  as  she  was 
to  be  envied ;  and  however  he  might  wish 
to  see  her  condition  ameliorated,  he  had 
not  proposed  to  accomplish  that  wish,  by 
affording  her  a  rate  of  profits  above  those 
of  any  other  country.  He  would  only  say, 
that  ilm  consideration  was  of  the  greatest 
importance :  and  his  most  earnest  wish  wasr 
to  produce,  if  possible,  tranquillity  and 
prosperity,  where  now  disturbance  and 
distress  prevailed,  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  large  revenue,  and  those  resources 
which  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  coun« 
try  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce, and  which  would  amply  repay  an^ 
present  sacnfice.  But,  to  lay  this  consi- 
deration for  a  moment  aside,  let  the  House 
think  of  the  enormous  expense  at  which- 
the  disastrous  condition  of  Ireland  was 
continued,  by  means  of  a  standing  army, 
and  by  all  the  machinery  of  insurrection 
actsy  w4iich'were  necessary  only  in  conse- 
quence of  distress.  Objectionable  as  this 
system  was  for  its  expense,  it  was  no  less 
■o  for  itself:  it  must  be  altogether  hateful 
to  Englishm^n^  and  ought  not  to  be  tole- 
rated within  the  limits  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. There  .was  a  contamination  in  aH 
the  operations  of  arbitrary  power :  and  it 
could  not  be  endured  in  one  part  of  the 
state,  without  the  whole  suffering  under 
its  pernicious  influence.  This  part  of  the 
question  demanded  imperiously  the  consi- 
deration of  a  committee. 

Thp  next  nnint  in  tinnnrfnvM«A  A«Mrt«JurArf 
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iMBoont  of  75(X00(W.  were  raised  at  secfei 
meetings,  of  this  description,  the  fact  warr 
enoujgh  to  prove  the  expediency  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  mode  in  which  these  taxer 
were  ihriposed.  Whether  they  should  be 
under  the  same  regnlations  as  were  adopt- 
ed with  respect  to  the  highways  in  Eogw 
land,  or  to  the  roads  in  Scotland,  was  a; 

Question  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  to 
ecide :  but,  that  the  present  system  de- 
manded inquiry,  he  was  fully  convinced*' 
With  respect  to  the  church  establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  he  did  not.appreh^  it 
would  be  denied,  that  this  was  a  subject' 
which  ought  to  be  inquired  infeo.^  He  would, 
not  be  understood  to  propose,  or  to  say,* 
any  thing  which  could  be  injurious  to  the* 
established  church :  on  the  contrary,  he- 
wished  to  see  its  dignity  and  its  utility 
preserved,  at  the  same  time  that  it  riiould^ 
be  directed  to  those  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established.    The  prosperity  of  the' 
church  must   always  depend    upon  the* 
number  of  persons  who  were  attached  to* 
it.    He  could  not  believe  that  the  object* 
ingninting  to  the  church  of  Ireland  theex- 
tensive  property  which  it  possessed,  was  to* 
make  a  rich  and  powerful  clergy,  but  to* 
promote  religion  generally,  and  particu-^ 
larly  the  religion  erf*  the  state,  by  increaa* 
ing  the  means  by  which  its  ministers  might 
become  useful.    He  did  not  wish  to  turn 
them  from  this  purpose,  than  which  he 
could  conceive  none  greater  or  better. 
He  should  be  reluctant  to  5I0  anything 
which  might  even  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
that  purpose:  but  if  it  should  appear  to 
the  committee,  that  by  a  different  distri- 
bution, or  even  by  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  church,  the  people  might 
be  less  alienated  from  the  church  thaa 
they  now  were,  he  did  not  think  that  in  re-, 
commending  such  a  measure  he  should  be 
proposing  ainr  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  establishment  of 
Ireland.      The  evils  of  the  tithe-svstem. 
were  such  as  claimed  a  deep  and  full  con- 
sideration.   He  believed  tliat,  by  the  dl- 
terations  which  had  been  lately  made  in 
the  compo8ition*bill,  the  system  wsts  much 
improved ;  but  he  believed  nobody  would 
deny,  that  it  was  capable  of  still  greater 

imnmvAmpnt.      Thi»  riirht  hnn.  oAntlAmnn 
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which  Uthat  w»re  ooUeeted.  The  mode 
ef  DtjiBg  the  clergy  bj  tithes  gave  rite  to 
diroraicei  and  disputes  even  in  England ; 
bntjf  these  differences  existed  where  the 
^religion  of  the  payers  was  the  same  as 
4hat  of  the  clergy,  how  much  more  must 
4hey  arise,  where  a  difference  of  religion 
•existed,  where  Ihe  payers  were  ignorant 
and  Yery  poor,  and  little  able  to  uuder- 
atand,  or  to  get  information  respecting, 
the  technicalities  of  the  law  i  In  such  a 
'obuntry  every  thing  should  be  more  simple 
and  elementary  than  in  England ;  yet  the 
-contrary  was  the  state  of  the  case*  In 
England,  if  any  objections  arose  as  to  the 
•payment  of  tithes,  nothing  could  be  more 
•easy  than  for  the  tenant  to  pay  them  in 
land.  In  Ireland,  nothin|^  could  be  more 
difficult*  The  notices  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  of  theii^  intention  to  do  this, 
frequently  contained  flaws  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  against  them*  The 
parties,  ignorant  themselves,  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  persons  who  were  scarce- 
ly less  so;  and  thus  such  inaccuracies 
were  of  frequent  occurrence*  In  England, 
if  the  clergyman  n^lected  to  draw  the 
tithe  which  the  occupier  of  the  land  had 
severed  for  him,  he  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  neglect ;  and  if  the 
land  of  the  occupier  was  at  all  damaged 
by  the  continuance  of  the  tithe  upon  it, 
a  right  of  action  lay  against  the  person 
entitled  to  it*  In  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  he  hsd  stated,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  law,  the  consequences  of 
the  nedect  always  feU  upon  the  occupier 
of  the  land;  who  was,  in  case  of  any  da- 
mace  happening  to  the  severed  tithe,  com* 
polled  to  pay  in  monev  instead  of  in  kind. 
He  was  perfectly  confident  that  in  stating 
this,  he  was  suting  what  was  the  practical 
case  in  many  instances*  It  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that  such  a  state  of  things 
mutt  be  directly  opposed  to  that  good 
feeling*  which  ouaht  to  subsist  between 
the  receivers  and  payers  of  tithes.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  unhappily  too  well 
known,  that  it  had  produced  bloodshed, 
disturbance,  and  misery ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son alone  it  was,  necessary  that  the  cause 
should  be  inquired  into,  whether  the  evil 
could  be  remedied  or  not,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
compositions  which  it  was  obvious  could 
not  DO  made  while  such  feelings  of  irrita- 
tion existed* 

.  Another  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  were 
the  Orange  and  Riband  Lodges*  It  was 
difficult  to  say  which  of  4ese*was.|he 


worse,  as  regarded  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land; but,  both  ought  to  be  put  down 
[hear,  hear !}.  Where  one  was,  the  other 
would  always  be ;  and  the  inevitable  ooi^ 
sequence  must  be,  a  continuance  of  that 
confusion  and  misery  of  which  they  had 
so  long  been  the  fruitful  occasions*  An 
attempt  had  b^en  made  last  year  to  put 
them  down ;  but,  in  a  free  country,  such 
an  attempt  could  never  be  very  success- 
ful:  and  it  had  not  succeeded  at  all*  Let 
the  House,  however,  suppose  that  a  com^ 
mittee  had  made  this  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  had  reported  theur  opinion  to  the 
House,  that  all  persons  holding  ofitcea 
during  pleasure  should  be  removed  from 
those  offices  unless  they  renounced  their 
connexion  with  such  mischievous  soci^ 
ties  as  were  these  lodges ;  did  th^  House 
not  think,  that  this  recommendation  would 
put  an  end  to  the  evil,  and  do  more  good 
than  all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  had 
been,  or  that  could  be  passed  ? 

Every  man  who  brought  a  motion  be- 
fore the  House  wps,  of  course,  very  sen* 
guine  as  to  its  success.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  less  sanguine  than  others,  -  but 
he  could  not  hdp  thinking  also,  that  he 
had  stated  reasons,  however  inadequate^ 
ly,  which  shotrid  induce  the  House  to  grant 
the  committee  for  which  be  was  about  to 
move*  The  people  of  Ireland  at  this  mo« 
ment  might  he  said  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  an  oligarchy,  the  interests  of  which 
were,  in  too  many  respects,  opposed  to  their 
own.  It  was  an  object  of  this  oligarchy 
to  exclude  the  majority,  the  members  of 
whom  were  often  their  own  tenants,  from 
a  free  exercise  of  their  rights*  It  was  im« 
possible,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
those  feelings  of  kindness  and  attachment 
of  the  tenant  towards  his  landlord,  whidi. 
in  this  countrv  were  so  common  as  to 
form  part  of  the  national  character,  could 
prevail  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  equally  im- 
possible that,  where  such  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction prevailed,  there  should  be  confi- 
dence or  good  fellowship  between  the 
landlord  and  his  tenant*  He  deplored  this 
misunderstanding ;  -and  no  less  did  he  re» 
gret  that  which  must  subsist  between  the 
church  establishment  and  the  Catholio 
laity,  who  felt  that  it  was  bv  religious  dis- 
abilities that  they  were  excluded  from  all 
offices  in  the  state*  He  should  bie  told, 
that  they  were  not  excluded  from  all  of- 
fices ;  but  he  knew  that,  though  they  .were 
not  so  in  law,  they  were  in  practice.  It . 
was  iaq[>QSsible  for  a  gpvemQient  to  b^in 
the  work  of  degrading  any  p#rticular^*» 
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Mripciiro  of  p>aplt»  and  to  «if»  m  far 
•Ml  the  d^ftdatioo  go^  and  no  fieirther : 
k  would  alwajs  be  exteoded  by  other 
baoda :  and  he  therefore  was  Bot  tarprUed 
to  find  ^al  the  Catbdic  iaitjr  were  ex- 
cluded hem  aH  efficet.    While  the  law 
eovided,  that  tbej  abould  be  excluded 
>in  cet^n  offices,  aod  permitted  tb«n 
to  hold  others,  it  proved  that  while  it  was 
^oite  in  earnest  in  the  ezdusioii,  the  par* 
tial  adinission  ogght  to  be  serupalouslj 
adhered'to.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  go>> 
vemment  to  see  that  in  offices  to  which 
Catholics  were  eligible,  there  should  at 
least  be  a  certain  number  of  them  admits 
ted.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning)  was  as  mudi  cooTinced  as 
be  could  be,  of  the  difficulties  whidi  laT 
in  the  way  of  remedying  the  evils  which 
he  had  stated ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman were  as  sinoerehr  c&irous  of  af* 
fording  that  remedy,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  W88  within  his  power  to  do  so.    He  did 
not  hesitate  te  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  politidu  conduct  hitherto  had 
not  inspued  him    (lord    A.)   with  the 
greatest  confidence;  but,  now  that  the 
rifhthon.gentlemanwasin  the  highest  situ- 
ation that  lie  could  hold — for  nosituation 
could  be  found  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the 
worid,  which  could  be  said  to  be  a  promo- 
tion  to  Idm— he  called  upon  hna  to  exert 
the  powers  of  his  distinguished  station  to 
this  most  noMe  end  {[tear,  hear!].    That 
station  wsi  only  desirs^le  and  only  ho- 
nourable, because  it  afforded  him  the  most 
emmentomKirtunities  of  doing  good.  He 
could  not  be  iniuenced  by  the  mere  dis- 
tiactioa,  nor  by  the  emeluments  which 
accompanied  the  office  he  held ;  but,  if 
the  Mire  of  handing  down  his  name  to 
posteritv  as  one  of  the  greatest  beneflio- 
tors  te  his  country  had  any  weight  iHth 
him,  he  now  called  upon  the  right  hen. 
gentleman,  by  all  his  h«^  of  Aitore  fiuae, 
to  do  that  which  he  must  be  convbced 
w4s  best  calculated  to  secure  the  weUkre 
of  Irdand.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
possessed  at  this  itooment  the  power  of 
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wa«U  have  the  aoMMri  of  everjr  Ubenl- 
minded  man  m  the  House;  and  the  ^ 
prolNitton  of  every  auch  roan  througbant 
the  empire  [loud  obeeriog1«»  The  aon 
ble  lord  begged  pardon  for  having  ocoi^ 
pied  so  fluieh  of  the  time,  of  the  Houso^ 
and  condudedby  movingi ^  Thata  sekot 
Committee  be  tippointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Sute  ef  Ireland,  aod  to  leport  their 
observations  and  opinioos  thereloa  te  the 
House.*' 

Sir  H.  ParutUmdi  Mr.  Speaker ;  I  rise 
thus  early  to  address  the  Honse»  firoai  my 
anxiety  to  me  every  support  ia  my  power 
to  the  noble  lord«  by  seconding  the  mo* 
tion  he  hss  made ;  and,  as  a  representa*- 
tive  of  Irehind,  to  express  rav  great  oUi* 
galions  to  bun  for  the  excMlent  speech 
withwhidi  he  has  opened  to  the  House 
the  most  important  subject,  I  may  say^ 
ef  laU  domestic  pditioal  sttbjects«--4he 
state  of  that  country.  The  noble  loitL 
en  this  oocasion,  as  is  his  custom  on  all 
others,  in  which  the  interests  of  Iiehuul 
are  concerned,  has  displayed  a  osost  laud* 
idile  and  useful  seal  to  improve  its  condi* 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  oonsiifered  bow  crest 
the  benefit  is,;that  is  conferred  on  Ircmdi 
by  haviuff  its  affiurs  treated  so  ably  and 
so  liberal^  by  the  noble  lord,  and,  I  mey 
aboadd,  by  so  many  other  English  msas 
hers,  so  for,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the 
doubts  to  whidi  the  noble  lord  has  aUtid* 
ed  in  his  speech,  as  entertained  by  some 
persons  respeotuig  the  policy  of  the 
iTntqn,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  com- 
pkint,  that  the  bterestsef  Ireland  are  not 
attended  to,  or  not  discussed  with  all  the 
advai^a^of  the  most  anxious  and  sin* 
cere  desire  to  serve  them. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  exists  a 
di^osition  in  the  House  to  take  ail  the 
pains  that  can  be  taken  to  discofver  what 
measures  are  proper  for  bettering  the  eon« 
dition  of  Ireland,  and  as  also  the  whole 
intelligence  of  this  country  is  now  so  evi- 
dently devoted  to  this  object,  I  ooneeivo 
that,  as  an  Irish  representative,  I  can  take 
no  more  usefol  course,  in  addressing  the 
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begtfi  by  elldbliihtBgaoiDedigCiocI  noCioo, 
•od  lo  pQMBM  iome  •oand  opinioii»  upon 
ibe  natara  of  Uie  eril  wkich  we  propoie 
to  inquire  into.  A  greet  RMUiy  errort,  I 
imtt  i  may  be  permitted  to  say,  arife  from 
a  habit  of  rminim  on  much  too  ftit  in  ihe 
Aral  onaet  of  all  Irtth  ditcotsionty  a  prac- 
tice thai  leada  to  the  projecting  of  tcbemes 
of  improvement,  without  any  patient 
exaaunation  of  facU,  or  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  exact  grievance  to  be  remedi*- 
ed.  That  thie  ia  the  case  is  dearly  prov. 
ed  by  the  speeches  and  proceedings  that 
daily  ti^e  olaoe  at  meeting  of  various 
societies  and  associations,  which,  although 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  belt 
motives,  never  display  that  kind  of  ac* 
quaintanca  with  the  real  sute  of  Ireland, 
which  would  be  the  result  of  recurring  to 
principles,  and  to  the  example  of  other 
nations.  We  are  constantly  told,  in  a 
seneral  manner,  that  the  distress  of  Ire<* 
land  is  universal  and  excessive,  without 
any  reference  to  circumstances,  to  show 
in  what  the  distress  actualljr  orif^tes, 
and  ia  what  it  eonsists.  An  investigation 
into  its  oause  and  nature  will  show,  that 
distress  ia  Ireland  means  a  very  diftrent 
thing  from  what  it  means  in  £nghmd« 
Whendistreas  exists  in  this  country,  it  is 
ooatuBonly  the  famded  imeresti  the  com* 
nerdal  mteresi,  or  the  manufacturing 
inleresit  that  is  sdfcriag,  and  Ibe  incon* 
veolcBce,  however  severoi  is  sure  to  be 
temporary ;  but  when  we  speak  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  veau,  eoaamerce,  and 
maaufactorea  may  all  be  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  yet  disttess  will  not  only  exis^ 
but  be  uaiveisal  and  aermaaent,  as  habit* 
ually  bdoogma  to  Oie  oonditkm  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people. 

After  having  bestowed  considerable 
paiaa  iaeiumiining  the  various  opinions 
wkidi  prevail  about  IreUmd,  lam  disposed 
to  concur  m  that  of  a  noble  Idro,  the 
bead  of  his  ntajesly*s  govemmeai,  which 
was  given  in  another  place,  and*  according 
to  which  **  tbe  stale  of  the  peasantry  is 
the  grievance,  the  whole  grievance,  the 
great  practical  '^1 ;''  though,  perhaps,  I 
may  diftr  n  seme  degree  from  tbe  noMe 
lord  in  considering  this  evil  as  beiag  much 
more  of  a  politlMd  character  than  the 
noble  lord  will  allow  it  to  be.  It  is  un«* 
questionably  trde  that,  in  wbataver  view 
we  look  at^be  dremastanees  of  Ireland, 
tbe  peasantry  fona  the  biirthea  that  ob- 
struets  the  paogress  of  the  ooantry  from 
a  state  of  abject  mhwy  and  faoaral  dis- 

^  r^tocneofbappiaessaadtfanqoiUity. 


They  are  the  dais  that  feel  all  thedistres% 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  the  parties 
to  all  the  disturbances,  The  distressed 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  disturbed  state 
of  Irekmd,  are>  when  put  into  correct 
language,  the  distressed  state  of  the  pea* 
sentry,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  pea^ 
sentry ;  and  therefore,  when  we  set  about 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is 
about  the  state  and  circumstances  of  Ire* 
land,  as  they  aflect  the  peasantry,  that  it 
is  our  business  to  occupy  ourselves. 

When  we  thus  commence  the  task,  and 
examine  peliently  into  facts,  and,  by  com^ 
paring  and  combining  them  togeiberi 
bring  our  understandings  to  decide  la 
what  the  distressed  state  of  tbe  peasantry 
consists,  we  shall  be  irresistibly  carried  on 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  consists  wholly 
in  their  extreme  poverty*  If  they  live^ 
as  they  certainly  do  live^  oa  a  description 
of  food  that  is  of  the  lowest  quality  ;  if 
their  habitations  are  of  the  meanest  struc* 
ture,  and  their  clothing  of  the  barest  kind, 
their  poverty  must  be  extreme,  and  their 
habits  of  life  on  the  lowest  scale  consis-* 
tent  with  the  preversation  of  human  ex^ 
iatence. 

It  isthisextreme  poverty  which  oeeasiona 
the  whole  of  their  personal  sofierings,  aad 
accounts  fortheirwretched  Oondition,  and 
places  them  in  a  situation  of  beine  expos** 
ed  to  the  greatest  calamities.  Per  it  li 
universally  true,  that  when  a  people  sub^ 
sist  on  tbe  cheapest  description  of  food# 
fbtj  are  subject  to  all  kinds  ai  miseries 
and  vfcdMitudes.  If  a  dearth  of  the  arii'^ 
do  ooeurs  on  which  they  live,  they  cannot 
descend  lower  to  attain  a  substitute  t  and 
thus  a  dearth  is  inevitably  attended  witii 
dl  tbe  horrori  of  femine  t  while,  in  other 
countries^  where  the  oendition  of  the* 
lower  orders  is  as  it  oaght  to  be,  aad* 
where  they  livo  by  estalmshed  habit  on  ^ 
good  food^  hi  the  way  they  Uve  hi  this 
country,  then,  when  a  dearth  of  that  par<» 
ticular  food  happens,  they  are  able  to  ob- 
tain  a  substitute  in  various  other  Undo 
of  wbolesooie  food  of  an  inferior  kiad,  by 
reirenchiog  their  expenses  hi  luxuries  and 
coBveniences  ;  and  though  (hey  may  su^ 
fer  great  harddap,  the  duration  of  It  is  not 
long,  and  they  are  not  exposed  to  actual 
want  and  femme. 

The  more  the  case  of  Ireland  is  exa* 
mfaied  the  more  dearly  it  will  appear,  that 
its  extreme  poverty  afoae  will  account  fer 
tbe  miscid>le  conditien  of  tbe  people; 
not  pararty  arismg  from  bigh  rents,  exor- 
biteat  l^imtr  ^^wity  «aas»,«r  tbe  want  of 
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resident  landlords*  but  from  a  deficfeocy 
of  wealth  to  admit  of  proper  wages 
being  paid  to  the  labounng  class.  And 
this  poverty  will  not  only  accomit  for  the 
state  of  the  people,  but  for  many  other 
circumstances  in  Ireland,  of  a  nature  that 
appear  so  anomalous  as  to  admit  of  no 
satisfactory  explanation. 

.  But*  if  it  be  true  that  the  distress  of  the 
peasantry  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
easy  and  simple  manner,  and  that,  after  all 
the  supposed  impossibiHty  of  understand- 
ing the  case  of  Ireland,  mere  poverty 
there,  as  it  has  been  in  other  countries,  u 
the  sole  cause  of  distress ,  then  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  can  exist  in  pointing  out  a 
proper  remedy.  This  remedy  must  un- 
questionably be,  the  establishing  of 
wealth  in  Ireland;  and  this  to  such  an 
extent,  that  labour  shall  be  so  reward- 
ed, that .  new  habits  of  living  may 
be  universally  introduced.  To  seek  to 
introduce  such  habits  without  previously 
securing  a  vast  increase  of  wealth,  will 
be  only  embarking  in  an  undertaking  which 
must  end  in  disappointment;  for  in  no 
country  has  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  been  rendered  comfortable  and 
respectable,  or  the  refinement  of  the  upper 
class  of  society  been  accomplished,  except 
by  forming,  in  the  first  instance,  the  foun* 
dalion  of  a  great  accumulation  of  wealth. 
No  doctrine. can  be  advanced  with  better 
support  from  all  past  «experience,  than 
^he  doctrine  whicn  lays  it  down,  that 
wealth  must  exist  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  a  country ,before  society  becomes 
settled^  before  the  lower  orders  can  be 
mis^d  from  abject  mdig^nce  and  barbarous 
habiu,  and  before  civilization  can  be  ge- 
nially established:  and,  therefore,  to 
overlook  this  leadinff  principle,  in  any 
plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, is  to  act  upon  rather  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  true  nature  of  the 
subject.        . 

If^  then,  the  examining  of  those  facts, 
whidi  past  experience  affords  us,  and  a 
reference  to  established  principles  point 
out  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  Ire- 
hmd  a  wealthy  country,  in  order  that  she 
may  get  rid  of  her  present  distress,  the 
first  object  to  which  all  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  is,  the  acquiring  of  a  great 
augm^tation  of  her  capital. 

Sut,  although  increased  capital  will 
lead  to  increased  employment,  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  merely,  getting  em- 
ployment for  the  people;  for  the  whole 
of  the  labouring  class  might  be  partially 
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and  apparently  employed,  wiihoat  any 
real  improvement  in  tlieir  condition.  In 
order  to  secure  this  improvement  it  is 
necessary,  that  the  employment  must  be 
so  general  and  so  constant,  and  bear  such 
a  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  as  shall  secure  good  waees  to 
them;  for  until  they  obtain  good  real 
wages,  they  will  not  be  in  a  situation  te 
be  able  to  live,  except  in  the  miserable 
roannerin  which  they  live  at  present,  that  is^ 
in  a  way  that  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
distress  which  they  now  suffer.  As  it  is 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  wages 
that  compels  the  Irish  labourer  to  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  land,  for  which  the  com- 
petition of  his  own  class  fixes  a  high  rents 
and  that  also  compels  him  to  live  on  the 
poorest  subsistence,  in  wretched  habit- 
ations, and  withoutasufficiency  of  clothing; 
so  the  possibility,  on  the  other  hand,  be* 
ing  afforded  him  of  obtaining  good  wages, 
would  enable  him  to  become  independent 
of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  land,  and 
not  only  to  live  on  a  better  description  of 
food,  but  to  purchaae  some  of  th^  cheap- 
est  articles  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
of  foreign  luxuries.  It  is  just  according 
to  whether  the  labouring  class  of  a  country 
are  well  paid,  that  they  and  their  country^ 
prosper.  Where  wages  are  low,  they  are 
obliged  to  live  on  the  meanest  description 
of  food,  and  when  so  circumstanced^  there 
exists  no  incitement  to  industry;  and,  in 
place  of  a  proper  effort  to  better  their 
condition,  they  are  buried  in  sloth,  bar- 
barism, and  ignorance.  When,  however, 
the  wages  of  labour  are  really  high,  the 
labouring  class  live  well,  and  are  able  to 
purchase  articles  of  luxury  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  thus  become  themselves  the 
source  of  additional  employment.  It  is 
therefore,  most  essential  in  all  countries, 
for  the  public  advantage,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  should  be  as  high  as  possible,  so 
that  a  taste  for  luxuries  and  enjoyments, 
may  thus  become  general,  and  if  possible 
made  a  part  of  the  national  habits  and 
prejudices.  . 

It  is  in  consequence  of  not  making  a 
distmction  between  different  quantities  of 
employment,  and  of  their  effects ;  and  of 
not  looking  to  secure  such  anextent  of  it 
as  shall  establish  high  wages,  that  many 
errors  are  fallen  into,  and  futile  and  illuso- 
ry projects  brought  forward  for  improving 
Ireland.  It  is  from  this  omission,  that  the 
difference  arises  between  me  and  many 
Irish  members,  respecting  the  effec^  of 
the  linen  manufacUire  in  Ireland;  andiiere 
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I  beg  to  remark,  that  what  I  said  upon 
this  subject,  on  the  debate  On  the  linen 
bounties,  has  been  misreplresented  by  all 
those  members,  who  since  that  debate 
have  referred  to  my  opinion.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  linen  manufiEicture  had  done 
no  good  in  Ireland,  as  I  am  supposed  to 
have  said,  for  I  am  fully  aware,  thlEit  many 
descriptions  of  persons  engaged  in  it  have 
derived  great  advantage  mm  it;  but 
what  I  did  say  was,  that  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland  had  not  been  attended 
with  that  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  it,  as  was  the 
effect  of  extensive  manufactures  in  other 
countries:  and  the  reason  I  gave  for 
this  opinion  was,  that  everv  workman, 
being  also  a  cultivator  of  land,  after  pay- 
ing a  high  rent,  had  not  the  means  lefl  of 
living,  except  on  the  coarsest  and  poorest 
food,  and  thus  continued  in  as  ereat  a 
state  of  poverty  and  misery  as  tne  rest 
of  the  common  labourers  of  the  country. 
That  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  I 
know  no  Irbh  member  can  deny,  and  I 
feel  convinced,  that  I  have  ^ven  a  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  the  hnen  manu- 
&eture  on  the  lower  orders,  that  is  in  no 
respect  erroneous.  In  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  I  have  lately  met  with  the 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  work 
upon  Ireland.  After  referring  to  a  table 
which  shows,  that  while  the  average«rent 
of  land  rose  from  eleven  shillings  an  acre 
in  the  year  1779,  to  one  pound  seven 
shillings  an  acre  in  the  year  1811,  and 
that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  weaving 
bad  not  increased  at  all,  ne  says,  **  We 
may  now  discover  why  the  boasted  linen 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  every 
Irish  minister,  had  not  reflected  back  upon 
the  people  the  happiness,  which  the  great 
amount  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
delusively  points  out.'' 

If,  then,  it  is  correct  to  say,  that  high 
real  waees  are  absolutely  essential  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
of  a  country,  let  us  examine  what  must 
take  olace  before  they  can  be  established 
in  Ireland.  The  mere  acquisition  of  capi- 
tal will  not  be  sufficient,  because  the  rate 
pf  wages  depends  upon  the  proportion 
that  capital  Dears  to  the  number  of  the 
labouring  dass.  The  real  object  therefore 
to  be  obtained  is,  that  proportion  of  capi- 
tal to  population,  which  shall  just  make 
labour  worth  so  much  as  will  enable  the 
labourer  to  live  comfortably,  and  rear  his 
fiMoily  in  a  decent  and  proper  manner.  - 


When,  therefore,  we  apply  this  principle 
to  Ireland,  a  principle  which  is  admitted 
to  be  completely  established  on  facts  and 
experience,  we  must  first  inquire  into  the 
stat^  of  capital  in  Ireland.  Two  modes 
exist,  by  which  the  capital  of  Ireland  may 
be  increased,  one  by  the  accumulation 
of  capital  already  existing  in  Ireland ;  the 
other  by  the  transfer  of  £nglish  capital  to 
Ireland ;  and  here  I  beg  leave  to  express 
some  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  seem  to  think,  that  the  transfer  of 
English  capital  is  of  such  paramount  im- 

{>ortance  to  Ireland  as  to  require  legis-' 
ative  interference  to  promote  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  prefer  seeing  Irish  ca- 
pital m  the  course  of  a  regular  and  rapid 
increase,  leading  the  country  gradually 
into  habits  of  industry,  than  seeing  larse. 
Quantities  of  English  capital  suddenly 
thrown  into  new  channels,  by  the  excite*, 
mentof  l^islative  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  capital, 
now  in  Ireland,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
exists  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  ia^ 
generally  imagined.  The  following  are. 
the  circumstances  that  induce  me  to  form 
this  opinion:  In  the  first  place,,  the  fun- 
ded property  in  Dublin,  in  the  shape  of  a 
part  or-  the  national  debt,  amounts  to 
about  26,000,000/.,  the  whole  of  which 
is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  property 
of  Irishmen.  Then  there  is  the  great 
transfer  of  government  stock,  from  Lon«. 
don  to  Dublin,  that  lately  took  place, 
soon  after  the  act  passed  for  allowing  it.  to; 
be  transferred  at  par,  amounting  to  nearly 
6,000,000/.,  all  of  which  was  considered, 
to  be  Irish  property.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  there  is  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Ireland,  amounting  to 
about  18,000,000/.  a  year.  There  is  also 
the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  and  thc^ 
capital  vested  in  merchants'  and  traders* 
stocks,  in  machinery,  ships,  canals,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  other  occupations. 

Now,  if  every  thing  shall  be  done  that 
may  be  done  to  promote  the  accumulation 
of  this  Irish  capital,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  soon  become  of  very 
considerable  amount.  The  great  wonder 
is,  how  so  much  capital  has  been  acquired;, 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  country  that  was 
afflicted  with  absurd  and  ruinous  legisla- 
tive regulations  in  matters  of  trade,  it  is 
Irel^d.  The  duties,  that  were  called, 
protecting  duties,  and  which  have  since 
the  Union  been  called  the  ynion  daiiei»; 
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shut  out  no  lost  ifaan  siztoeo  branchet  of 
Irish  manufiictorefroin  the  British  mtrket; 
tho  custom  Imrsy  till  Isst  yoar,  exposed 
oarery  vessel  coming  from  Ir^and  into 
Greftt  Britain,  or  firom  Great  Britain  into 
Ireland^  to  the  same  port  and  licht-heose 
charges,  and  to  the  saaM  regubtioiis,  as 
the  vessel  of  a  foreign  country  are  exposed 
to.  The  Excise  laws  for  coUectnig  the 
duties  on  spiritSt  malt»  leather,  and  paper, 
were  so  altered,  about  twenty  fire  years 
ago,  astobrei^downallsmaHcapitflllists; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  eridence  pren 
before  tae  Commissioners  of  Inquky,  that 
these  laws  reoumed  such  a  srstem  of  na- 
nulhcture  to  be  foUowed,  that  made  it 
impossible  for  good  malt,  leather,  or  paper, 
to  be  prDdoesd  in  Ireland.  In  awlition 
to  these  obstructions  to  the  aecuaudation 
of  capiud,  there  was  a  very  imperfect  seeu* 
iity  of  property;  the  pec^e  llred  under 
unequal  laws,  a»d  the  countrjr  wu  cmh 
tmually  in  a  state  of  opeii  insuri«ction 
abd  distufbancew 

Notirithstanding,  however,  al  these 
very  wiftvourabW  circumstances,  theni 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  Increase  of  capital  in  Ireland  from 
about  the  year  1803  to  the  year  1815. 
1m  1807  the  free  trade  in  com  was  esta* 
blished,  and,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  Ireland  had  aU  the  aarantages  of  the 
continttally  high  marMts  of  iBnghmd, 
while  she  raised  her  agricultural  produce 
with  the  assistance  or  a  fertile  sett  and 
neiy  dieap  labour.  As  the  rate  of  prices 
in  iretend  continued  for  ten  years  to  bo 
flrom  twice  to  three  times  as  tugh  as  they 
had  ever  before  been,  prodigioiM  sustis  of 
money  must  have  i>een  reahaed,  aad  hid 
^  in  the  form  of  accumohited  capital. 

After  the  year  1815,  on  the  other  hand, 
considterable  losses  were  sustained,  in 
(Consequence  of  die  great  4ill  in  prices : 
a  very  ^eat  amount  of  rents  have  never 
been  paid,  and  the  whole  dass  of  middle 
men  nave  been  very  seriously  injured. 
The  Mure  of  deven  banks,  in  1S21,  in 
the  south  of  Iiiefaind»  wa«  attended  with 
very  heavy  losses.  Stilt,  however,  after 
all,  the  rate  of  rent  is  higher  now  tfian  it 
was  before  1802.  The  number  of  trades- 
men throughout  the  country  is  greatly  in- 
Oreased,  and  their  shops  better  stocked. 
All  the  manufacturers  have  been  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition;  the  business  of 
merchants  has  been  going  on  to  a  great 
tttent ;  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
a  great  body  of  small  farmers  have  grown 
up^  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  labouring  dass. 
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ne  smaB  capitid  in  calde  or 
ig  stock. 

But,  to  turn  from  the  time  past  to  the 
ccnalderatioa  of  the  probabitity  ef  a  con« 
sideraUe  accumulatbn  oi  capital  in  ftttoro, 
there  is,  li  appears  to  me,  every  reason  to 
feel  ooi^dent,  that  a  very  great  aocumn« 
htion  will  rmpidlty  ttkm  place.  The  sntifw 
repeal  of  the  Umoo  duties  plaeto  Irefamd 
under  such  new  and  such  favourable  ctr* 
camstances,  in  respect  to  her  manufiic* 
tures,  that  no  one  can  say  what  limit  tlierw 
will  be  to  their  extension.  Tbeexperienco 
of  only  a  few  months  afi»rds  reason  for 
enectteg,  that  the  cotton  mapufeetutw 
wot  become  one  of  great  importance  ;  and 
all  the  other  manufeotnres  are  metniy  bo- 
ginnkkg  to  fed  Uie  beneioial  ininenee  of 
having  the  Bnglish  market  op^  to  them. 
The  measures,  which  were  adopted  httt 
session  for  getting  rid  of  the  system  of 
dfawbaoks  and  countervaiMng  duties,  nnd 
for  phdw  the  trade  between  Great 
Britam  and  Irdi^  on  the  footing  of  the 
coasting  trade,  have  already  incrsased  it 
very  c^idderably.  Inrespeet  to  the  Ex- 
cise hiws,  which  have  hitherto  hept  down 
industry,  and  fettered  aU  latenml  trader 
there  was  a  notice,  he  was  partievlari^ 
ffhd  to  see,  on  the  book,  for  this  evening, 
for  a  measure  to  repeal  the  laws  rdatii^ 
to  leather  and  paper,  and  for  intredueiiy 
the  BngUth  laws  and  remdations  in  i^nee 
of  Asm.  There  was  aho  a  notice  of  a 
measure,  which  would  assist  very  nHioii 
the  progress  of  industry  nnd  wealthy 
aameiy^  the  repealing  of  the  act  of  Geovm 
the  second,  by  which  tiM  banking  trade 
of  Ireland  was  regulated.  The  provisiona 
of  this  act  were»  like  all  the  statutes  el 
the  Irish  Pteliamentrelatiag  to  any  trade, 
just  exactly  of  a  kind  to  depress  and  ruin 
the  trade  tlieyprofessed  to  protect.   Theeo 

g revisions  have  a  dkecl  effi^st  to  prevent 
anks  from  being  founded  upon  large 
capitals,  and  to  prevent  the  class  of  per- 
sons most  competent  to  manH^e  taem^ 
wdl  from  bi^inff  bankers.  By  the  estab- 
lishing  of  new  baaks  with  large  capitals, 
on  tlM  principles  of  the  Scotch  banks, 
credit  wnl  be  greatly  extended,  and  thus* 
at  once,  a  great  additiond  capitd  will  bo 
created.  If  the  plan  of  payhie  intereH 
on  deposits  is  introduced,  it  wifl  lead  to 
putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  hoarcU 
mg  that  now  prevails  overall  Irdand,  and 
to  the  bringing  forth  and  making  usefol 
a  quantity  of  money  now  whdiy  oopro* 
dttctive. 
Litde,  in  fect^  renidai  to  Jie  done  m 
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tlM»  way  of  fitoil  and  coooMreial  regala- 
tioD  to  place  Irelaod  in  a  proper  situation 
t0  huw  efery  advantage  for  bacomiag 
ridi,  except  the  equalization  of  duties  on 
a  few  articles  when  passing  from  one 
ooontry  to  the  otber,  and  getting  rid  of 
some  inconvenient  restrictions,  that  the 
collection  of  those  duties  require. 

But  in  respect  to  measures  of  a  politi- 
cal character,  tliat  are  of  the  hishest  im- 
portance in  regard  to  their  influence  in 
impeding  or  promoting  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  a  great  deal  still  should  be 
done,  it  is  most  essential  to  establish  a 
due  administration  of  the  law.  Every 
one>  however  humble  his  situation,  should 
feel  that  he  enjoys  equal  justice  and  pro- 
tection, without  distinction  of  sect  or 
party.  The  principle  of  security  oC  pro- 
perty  is  so  imjperrect  as  to  require  the 
constant  attention  of  parliament.  There 
is  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  com- 
mercial credit,  arising  out  of  the  difficulty 
to  enforce  writs  of  execution.  After  the 
full  exposure  of  tlie  practices  of  sub-sherifls 
In  the  debate  upon  the  petition  presented 
in  the  lait  session,  by  the  member  for 
Wiachelsea,  concerning  the  administration 
of  Jusdce  in  Ireland,  I  find,  with  regret, 
that  no  measure  has  yet  been  introduced 
for  correcting  them.  The  right  hon. 
gentlemen,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
and  the  secretary  of  state  lor  the  home 
department,  told  the  House  in  that  debate 
that  a  remedy  should  be  applied ;  but  a 
vear  has  passed  away,  and  no  measure  has 
been  proposed. 

There  was  still  another,  and  a  greater 
object  to  be  secured  than  any  of  those  al- 
,ready  mentioned,  to  give  full  effect  to  in- 
dustry and  parsimony  in  accumulatioff 
capital,  and  that  was  the  putting  an  end 
for  ever  to  the  system  of  disturbance  and 
insurrection,  which  has  so  constantly  ex- 
isted in  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty 
Tears.  Those  messures  should  no  longer 
be  deferred,  that  have  been  pointed  out 
by  a  succession  of  the  ablest  statesmen, 
as  fit  to  provide  a  proper  remedy  for  this 
creat  evil.  The  cause  of  it  should  be  ac- 
.knowledged  to  be  tne  unequal  and  exclu« 
,  aive  system  of  law  under  which  the  people 


existed  to  idisUruct  it,  but  now  there  is  a* 
great  deal  ffoin^  over  in  the  natural  course 
of  trade ;  for  since  the  Union  duties  have 
been  repealed  on  cotton  goods,  very  large 

?|uantities  of  cotton  yam  have  been  sent 
rom  Manchester  and  Glasgow  to  Ireland 
to  be  wove  into  cloth,  and  in  that  shape 
returned  to  the  owners  of  the  varn.  In 
this  way  a  considerable  English  capital 
provided  employment  for  a  number  of 
Irish  weavers.  The  Union  duties  on 
woollen  and  silk  goods  having  been  re- 
pealed in  the  course  of  this  session,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  worsted  yam 
and  thrown  silk  would  be  sent  to  Ireland 
to  be  wove,  and  returned  to  England. 
Already,  in  consequence  of  the  new  facili- 
ties which  have  been  afforded  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
the  Irish  retail  dealers  are  obtaining  large 
supplies  of  goods,  from  Liverpool  and 
other  English  towns,  on  such  credit,  that 
they  are  able  to  turn  the  ^oods  into  money 
before  the  bUls,  with  which  they  are  paid 
for,  become  due ;  and  in  this  'way  also, 
English  capitol  is  useful  to  Ireland.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  English  capitalists 
have  opened  large  wholesale  and  retail 
commission  houses  in  Dublin  and  other 
large  towns  in  Ireland,  for  the  sale  of  all 
^descriptiona  of  English  goods ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  measures  which  of  late 
have  been  adopted  for  carrying  general 
principles  into  operation,  by  establishing 
a  firee  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  already 
led  to  a  very  considerable  transfer  of 
English  capitm  to  Ireland. 

With  respect  to  new  legislative  measures 
for  promoting  the  transfer  of  English  capi- 
tal, I  cannot  approve  qf  any  of  those  which 
have   been  proposed  for  obtaining  it  by 
legislative  encouragement.  The  best  mea- 
sure that  can  be  adopted,  and  which  is  not 
of  this  description,  is  that  which  was  lately 
brought  before  the  House  by  a  learned 
Serjeant,  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.    I 
believe,  that  the  average  rate  of  profit  in 
Ireland  w^ould  admit  of  seven  or  eight  per 
cent  being   given  for  the  use  of  money 
with  advantage    to  the    borrower;    and 
could  this  rate  of  interest  be'  legally  re- 
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turbancest  lu  <appli(uib)e  to  ptondte  ^k» 
aeoumulatioo  of  Iriflli  oapiui],  aw^M% 
detutabie  la  order  Jto  induce  ihe  •uansfer  of 
Eogfish  capital;  for  it  it  not  to  be  ea- 
peoied,  tlNit,  so  ^Imu;  at  ^o  much  oauto 
lor  mpprebeading  risk  axivts,  that  capital 
wiU  cirooUite  as&eely  at  it  ought  to  cir- 
culate through  aM  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdon. 

I  We  aowr  stated  lolha  Houte  all  the 
various  circumstancet  that-  occur  to  me, 
at  calculated  toexphua  the  ttate  of  capi- 
tal in  Ireland.  I  have  shoam»  chat  iu  ac- 
tual amount  it  ah*eady  contiderable ;  that 
;this  ainount  hat  been  aocumuhited  under 
everj.  kind  of  obtmiction  ;  that  sevend 
measures  have  recently  been  adopted, 
that  promi^  a  rapid  increase  of  it ;  that  a 
large  quantity  of  English  capital  now  is 
4U)tuaI]y  occupied  in  giviqg  ampioymeot 
to  the  weaxers,  and  in  4iffording  assistance 
in  the  wsy  of  credit  -tojtbe  shopkeepers ; 
and  I  lm^e  mentioned  joertaui  measures, 
that  the  k)gisIatur&sbQuld  stULenact  for  the 
purpose  ofieaiotviiigdifllcuiJtiaMbat  impede 
the  further  accumulation  of  capital;  and 
from  all ,  these  circumttanoes  I  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  Irelaadis  in  a  &ir  way  of 
acquiring  a  great  accession  of  wealth,  and 
wiii  it  the  means  .of  giving  more  employ- 
ment to  her  people. 

Butif  4his  expectation  shall  be  realizedf 
still  the  great  ofa^ject  of  Meeting  an  im- 
provement in  the  icoodiiion  of  the  lower 
orders  will  not  be  accompUsbedy  if  the 
present  number  of  ibe  pieopl.e  should 
rspidly  increase;  because  lbs  proportion 
which  capital  now  bears  to  population/ 
will  not  be  altered,  and  no  better  wa^es 
will  be  paid  to  the  labouring  class,  after 
such  an  increase  of  employment,  than  the 
wages  which  are  now  paid  to  them.  The 
success,  therefore,  of  all  the  efforts  that 
individuals  may  miake  to  accumulate  capi- 
Uly  and  that  the  legislature  aMy  adopt  to 
remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  accu- 
mulation, will  depend  upon  satoe  great 
change  taking  place,  in  the  progress  with 
which  population  has  of  late  years  been 
going  forward. 

But  whether  or  not  the  increase  of  po- 
pulstion  can  be  restrained,  must  rest  upon 
those  causes  continuing  to  Imve  operation, 
which    have   brouii^ht   it  to  itt  pretent 
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•of  ilaadkNids,  aad«co»achidtiolioalrar 
established  among  the  lower  airdert,  of 
the  injury  they  do  to  jaach  Alter  bff  thr 
oostom  <n  early  tBsarrfagas* 

£very  one*  wibo  km  «ver  ^aonsidsaed 
the  question  of  Ifisb  popubnao  agafias» 
ehat  the  use  of  the  potatoe,  as  the  Hsod 
of  the  lower  orders,  is  the  fviaeipal  iSfmm 
of  itsiiaperabandaaoe;  but  this  hi^t  of 
Kviog  on  potatoetcan  nevei'Aie  gotcid  of* 
oven  partially,  till  the  people  can  eai» 
tttfficient  waget  to  enaUe  them  to  afiNNl 
to  live  upon  a  better  deaceipiion  of  li^od* 
Mr.  Makhut,  who  hat  taken  great  ^aiaa 
to  inform  himsaif  of  the  slate  of  the  pea^ 
tantry  of  Ireland,  and  trho  ^im,  in  bia 
m>tk  on  the  principlet  of  pohttcal  econs^ 
aoy,  a  very  id>le  account  of  their  oiroaaH 
ttanc^,  sayf ,  **  I  am  peisuaded,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  potaftoe,  the  popola? 
lion  of  Ireland  would  not  have  been  faara 
than  doubled,  instead  of  quadrapiad»4iif- 
ing  the  last  century.  * 

But  the  use  of  the  potatoe  'could  never 
have  been  attended  with  this  great  in* 
crease  of  population,  bad  it  jiot  been  asr 
sisted  by  the  •  long-established  and  uare<r 
strained  practice  of  subdividittg  forms. 
This  has  beea  carried  to  such  an  ea^ot« 
as  to  be  scasoely  credible,  exo^t  to  thost 
who  have  had  an  opportoniiy  of  seeing  it» 
The  origin  of  this  practice  is. to  be  dis* 
covered  in  another  practice,  that  prer 
jvailed  universally  some  yes»  aga»  ef 
granting  leases  4)f  lives  renearaUe .  far 
aver,  JOt  leases  for, three  lives  and  thirty* 
one  years.  The  proprietors  in  fa^  thus 
plaeed  their  esutes  out    of  their  own 

, .  ■■  ! -^ : ► 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  2S2.  Seventy  years  ago.  Ireland  was 
one  of  the  thinnest^eopled  countries  ia 
Europe,  and  now  she  is  one  of  the  moat 
densely  peopled.  Sir  William  PeUy  esti* 
mated  the  population  in  1672  at  1 ,10(M)Oa. 
Captain  South  eatinuted  it,  in  1695,  at 
1,034,000.  Accocdtag  to  the  vet  urns  of 
the  hearth-money  collectors  of  the  num* 
her  of  houses  jn  Ireland,  and  atiotrfng  six 
inhabitants  for  each  bouse,  the  ^pulmoo 
in  1754  was  2,37£,6S4;  ia  1785, 9fiU^SSt. 
In  1821,  according  to  the  official  ratasast 
it  was  6,846,949.  JBir  William  P/sttf, 
Sir  WilUass  Xemp]e»_  ^^^  Boidsar^ 
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pinvjiHrs  tlMit  iiiiBatt  bacaam  lendlords 
orer  odier  teoanta ;  these  again  dvai 
•Aeia;  wUle  the  actual  oecupiets  hava 
fbttcNfad  the  cuHom  af  tbe.eotmlrj»  of 
dlMdiiig  o£F  tlMir  teoM  among  thetc 
aaaa  or  daogfaten^  when  old  enougb  to 

Uadet  the  circmnataaoesy  however,  in 
arhick  the  landlorda  of  Ireland  have  been 
flacady  it  k  not  jnat  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  diarga  against  them,  that  they  haiM 
wilfiallj  or  ignorantly  mismanaged  their 
estates.  The  praetiee  of  granting  long 
leases  arose,  in  point  of  fa^t,  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  For  let  it  be  re» 
meidberad  who  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
were  at  the  hrtter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
eealury,  and  under  what  a  state  of  things 
thejr  obtained  their  ettatea*  and  were 
ohhfed  to  manage  them.  Th*  wars  and 
forfeitures  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  old  proprie- 
tocs^aad  to  the  extirpation  of  the  natural 
teaaatry  of  the  country.  The  whole  of 
Ireland^  with  the  exceptlen  of  a  few 
estates^  had  been  forfeited,  and  granted^ 
INrineipally  9  to  the  oficers  and  followers  of 
Ihe  £ngliah  army,  who  kept  the  non-oom- 
missioiied  officers  and  soldiers,  to  make 
tsnants  ef  them.  In  this  way,  in  a  short 
apa^e  of  time,  the  whole  landed  property 
cMBged  haadSft  both  in  respect  to  laad- 
lerda  and  to  tenants. 

Such  was  the  settlement  of  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland,  not  more  than  one 
^andrea  and  fifty  years  ago.  No  country, 
surely,  ever  underwent  snch  a  total  de- 
raogement  of  property.  After  sufiering 
j^  revolution  of  this  kind,  it  is  by  ne 
means  ^traerdhiary  that  we  have  still  re- 
maining mai^  of  these  bad  practfceat  as 
to  the  management  of  it,  that  invariably 
ibUowed.^  When  gentlemen  make  a  con^ 
trasi  between  English  and  Irish  ota*- 
naffemeni,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
order  and  aettlement  of  prc^rty  in  this 
counuy  has  been  brought  to  iU  present 
perfect  state  after  many  ages  of  uninter- 
rupted possession,  mA  many  vears  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  and  established  civif> 
Uaation. 

In  conseauence  of  the  scarcity  of  per- 
sens  fit  to  DC  made  tenants  immediately 
nfter  the  civil  ware  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  iiew  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  grant  very  long  leases  at  low  rents^  to 
induce  tenaiits  to  undertake  to  pay  them; 
and  the  difieulty  of  obtaining  tenants 
having  continued,  so  has  thin  system  of 
long  leases  continued  till  wUhuk  a  rery 


9ew  ymn.  While  the  prices  of  com  re<* 
mained  low,  the  original  and  immediate 
tenants  kept  their  farms  in  grass;  thev 
had  only  a  few  labouitera  living  on  theuc 
lands^  and  the  popnlation  renmiied  small 
in  number.  But  when  the  prices  of  com 
adva*eed,.asithey  did  soon  after  certain 
commercial  and  politicet  disabilttiea  were 
taken  off  in  Ireland  in  1776,  then  it  be« 
tmm^  a  matter  of  greater  profit  to  the 
graaing  tenant  to  let  his  land  in  small 
forms;  and  thus  commenced  the  system 
of  middle^nen.  and  small  fonaa  aa^thw 
now  exist.  The  high  prices  to  which 
corn  anived  sittce  1800,  carried  this  prae* 
tice  of  nnderleuiag  to  that  amaaing  ex* 
teat,  which  is  the  cause  of  the.  present 
dense  population.  So  that  the  whole  of 
the  evils  belonging  to  the  subdiwision  of 
land  has  followed  as  the  natural  conse* 
qubnce  of  the  derangement  of 'the  landed 
property  d*  Ireland,  which  took  place  iH 
the  aeventeealh  cenfiuryJ 

Although,  however,^  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  hmdlerds  of  kdaad»  to  defend^  them 
from  the  charge  of  mismanaging  their 
estaiee ;  the^  will  be  liahte  to  very  •^^eat 
blame  if,  fee  the  fiUuie,.  they  da  not  ex- 
ert all  their  inflaeace  to  introduce  a  plan 
mere  suitahle  to  the  ciroumalances  of  the 
present,  times*  The  old  leases  are  now 
daily  beeomiAg  extinct,  and  landtards^are 
thus  recoaeviqg.  tiieir  riglMa  over  their  prer 
petty ;  and  if  they  will  now  steadily  pur^ 
sue  that  oeurse,  whieh  even  their  own  in* 
teresta  require  to  be  pursued,  they  hh^ 
oontribttte  lopreduoe«  in  a  certain  degrect 
a  bf  aeflcial  change,  in  respect  of  the  im« 
proving  ef  the  loiter  orders/of  tbepaoplab 
It  is  mast  desirable  thai  they  shonld  fully 
comprehend  the  e^l  of  suhdividiag  firma^ 
and  tbtt^hgr  of  assislinf  to  ineaease  the 
popniatien;  if  tbev  wi£  take  the  trouble 
of  examimag  the  influence  of  the  popu* 
laliisn  cootABuing  to  incsease  as  feat  aa  it 
has-  of  late  incr^Mod  ;.  and  will-  arrive  at 
understanding,  that,  ijf  it  doea  so  increase^ 
the  increase  of  capital,  and  increase  ef 
employment,  will  be  still  loadeqiaatQ  to 
afford  the  labouring  dasa  good  wages,  aa4 
make  any  change  in  their  condition ;  they . 
will  aU  Im  induced  to  act  upon  a  common 

Srinciple,  of  exercising  their  whole  in^ 
uence,  in  the  first  placci  agalnstaaj  new 
subdivisions  of  their  estates,  and  m  the 
second  plaoaibr  bringing  about  a  consoli- 
dation of  small  farms. 

Among  tlmcauses^  which  are  frequently 
sat  f<9rth  to  acoonnt  fee  the  great  pkot^ls*- 
\im  ef  Ireh^d«  the  lyatem  of  fovty  Ml 
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ling  freeholder!  is  coimnofily  laid  to  be  a 
principal  one.  But  I  ha^e  some  doobts 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  this  bpinton. 
J  udgingfrom  my  ownexperience)  in  my  own 
county,  I  should  say,  that  the  influence  of 
this  system  had  been  overstated ;  for  be- 
fore it  became  an  object  to  the  landlords 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  freehold 
tenets  on  their  estates,  the  land  had  been 
subdivided  into  very  small  farms,  under 
leases  for  twenty-one  years;  and  when 
more  freeholders  were  to  be  made,  the 
way  of  proceeding  was«  to  give  a  life  to 
their  tenants,  in  addition  to  the  years  for 
which  their  lease  had  to  run.  But,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  same  circumstances  have 
existed  in  other  countries,  I  will  not  take 
it  upon  myself  to  determine,  knowing,  as 
I  do,  how  much  in  Ireland  one  county  fre- 
quently differs  from  another. 

The  practice  of  giving  joint  leases,  that 
is  of  giving  a  large  tract  of  ground  to  se- 
veral persons  in  one  lease,  to  hold  jointly 
for  their  common  benefit,  has  had  in  some 
places  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the  nuro- 
oer  of  wretched  families,  and  in  keeping  on 
foot  the  worst  description  of  husbandry. 

But  in  addition  to  what  landlords  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do,  to  restrain 
the  future  increase  of  families,  it  may  not 
be  hazarding  a  conjecture  undeserving  of 
attention  to  say,  that,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  the  progress  of  capital  will  serve 
in  some  degree  to  provide  a  new  means  of 
restraining  the  increase  of  population. 
For  according  as  the  farmers  shall  acquire 
capital,  they  will  become  desirous  of  get- 
ting more  land,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  high  rents,  and  be  in 
every  respect  much  more  eligible  as  ten- 
ants than  the  labouring  class,  or  the  very 
small  farmers.  A  preference  will,  therefore, 
naturally  be  given  to  them  by  the  land- 
lords, and  thus  they  will  be  continually  en- 
croaching upon  the  poorer  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  till  the  whole  of  the  country  may,  in 
time,  be  settled  in  regular  fimns,  and  the 
labouring  class  obliged  to  live  in  villages, 
and  to  subsist  on  their  wages,  in  place  of 
living,  as  they  now  do,  by  being  cultiva- 
tors of  land.    This  course  of  things  has  of 
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and  the  higher  rents  the  sheep  fiurmcsiB^iii 
ceatequence  of  their  mon^  were  able  to 
pay.  Such  has  been  the  remit  of  the 
competition  between  capital  and  poverty 
in  Scotland,  and  diere  seems  to  be  every 
reason  for  looking  forward  to  a  similar  re- 
sult arising,  although  not  verv  soon,  from 
similar  causes  in  Ireland.  Was  it  soon  to 
happen,  the  next  great  grievance  which 
would  be  beard  of  would  be  that  of  the 
landlords,  still  too  greedy  of  rent,  turning 
off  the  lower  orders  from  theur  estates,  to 
make  room  for  their  more  opulent  rivals* 

I  have  now  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  all  that  has  occarred 
to  me,  as  fit  to  be  stated  on  the  important 
subjects  of  the  capital  and  the  population 
of  Ireland.  I  have  shown,  that  there  is 
reason  to  expect  a  large  augmentation  of 
capital;  hot,  in  respect  to  population,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  any 
reasons  to  Justify  an  expectation,  that  the 
increase  of  it  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  lest 
rapid  than  it  has  been  of  late  years ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  view  I  take  <h  the  ques- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  such  an  extent  of  employment 
of  the  labouring  class  as  will  secure  to 
them  good  and  sufficient  wages,  and  thus 
be  attended  with  any  improvement  in  their 
condition.  Nothing  can  have  a  chance  of 
efiecting  this  hot  a  ffreat  combined  effi>rt 
to  do,  upon  the  one  hand,  all  that  can  be 
done  to  promote  the  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital, and,  on  the  other,  all  that  can  be 
done  to  restrain  the  progress  of  the  in- 
crease of  population. 

Whether  or  not  the  attempt  to  carry 
the  latter  object  can  now  be  calcuhited 
upon  as  likely  to  succeed,  under  the  ao^ 
tual  circumstances  of  the  population  of 
Ireland,  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely 
doubtful ;  and  I  am  on  the  whole  disposed 
to  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  diere 
exists  a  probability  of  the  most  alarming 
and  injurious  consequences,  flowing  from 
a  still  further  increase  of  the  people,  so 
strong  and  so  well  founded  as  to  demand 
the  most  serious  and  immediate  attentioa 
of  government  and  of  the  legislature. 

In  thus  placing  the   practicabyity  of 
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bouring  claif  are  well  paid,  and  able  to 
enjoj  Uie  comforts  and  conTeniences  of 
lifby  and  thus  become  themseWes  the  con- 
sumers of  the  productions  of  each  other*s 
labour.  To  be  in  such  a  state,  a  country 
must  have  acquired  great  wealth ;  and,  in 
thetrst  instance,  therefore,  in  order  suffi- 
ciently to  employ  its  people,  it  is  wealth 
that  Ireland  mainly  stands  in  need  of.  If, 
at  the  same  time  that  wealth  is  acquired, 
the  population  shall  be  restrained,  every 
improvement  will  follow;  for  this  is  the 
true  source  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable 
and  perfect,  in  manners,  morals,  and  civiU 
isation.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all  na-* 
tions  and  in  all  ages ;  and,  as  the  acquiring 
of  wealth  vrill  chiefly  contribute  to  secure 
these  great  objects,  so  will  the  want  of  it 
explain  the  cause,  why  Ireland  and  many 
other  countries  still  are  to  be  found  filled 
wiUi  miserv  and  disorder. 

Before  i  conclude,  I  beg  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  part  of  the  House, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  best  interests  of  England  may 
be  affected,  if  the  population  of  Ireland 
ahall  go  on  rapidl;^  increasing.  England 
Is  not  only  greatly  interested  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  but  also  for 
her  own  sake,  and  to  prevent  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  her  own  labouring 
c^hiss.  For,  suppose  the  population  of 
Irdand  shall  go  on  increasing  from  seven 
to  ten  or  io  twelve  millions,  without  be- 
ing employed  in  Ireland,  will  not  immense 
numbers,  in  the  course  of  time,  find  their 
way  over  to  England  ?  Although  I  dif- 
fer from  those  members,  who  think  that 
emigration  from  Ireland  to  the  Colonies 
mi^ht  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  to  make 
an  impression  in  reducing  the  population, 
and  that  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
merely  afford  greater  facilities  to  the  re- 
maining population  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, unless  some  verj  strooff  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  such  an  increase ;  I 
feel  quite  certain,  that  there  will  be  a 
great  emigration  of  labourers  from  Ireland 
to  England ;  not  of  labourers  coming  over 
for  the  harvest  and  returning  to  Ireland, 
but  of  young  able  labourers,  who  will  set- 
tle permanently  in  England,  This  prac- 
tice is  already  becoming  very  general. 
The  wages  and  treatment  tliey  receive  in 
England  enable  them  to  write  home  very 
favourable  accounts  of  themselves;  and, 
what  is  still  of  greater  influence  to  others 
to  follow  their  example,  they  send  money 
10  their  xelations.    When  I  was  in  Ireland 


last  winter,  I  heard  of  several  young  men, 
who  were  seeking  certificates  of  character, 
preparatory  to  setting  off  for  Eneland  ; 
and  from  all  the  information  I  collected, 
I  found  that  the  practice  was  becoming 
general. 

Every  thing  is  favourable  to  this  spe- 
cies of  emigration ;  the  facility  and  safety 
of  communication  has  contributed  to  pro- 
mote it ;  and  if  the  present  small  farmers 
are  prevented,  by  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  managing  estates,  from  dividing  their 
farms  among  their  sons,  their  sons  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  home*  and  they  will 
naturally  ^  to  England.  But,  if  this 
emigration  shall  become  as  extensive  as  at 
greatly  increased  population  will  admit  of, 
and  if  the  consequence  of  multitudes  of 
Irish  coming  to  England  should  be  the  in- 
troduction of  the  potatoe  diet  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  into  England,  will  not  the 
wages  of  the  Englidi  labourer  be  lowered, 
his  means  of  living  comfortablv  diminish- 
ed, his  habits  chimged,  and  also  his  feel- 
ings and  his  disposition ;  so  as  to  produce 
a  very  mischievous  alteration  in  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  lower  orders 
of  this  country  ?  May  not,  and  will  not 
such  a  transfer  of  people  from  Ireland  td 
England,  in  this  way,  contribute  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  poor-rates  ?  Surely 
then,  under  a  probability  of  these  things 
taking  place,  it  well  becomes  those,  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  inter* 
ests  of  England,  to  use  every  exertion  to 
avert  so  great  a  public  calamity  as  the  de- 
pression of  the  condition  of  the  lower  or-, 
ders.  When  it  is  considered  what  an 
important  part  of  society  the  lower  orders 
of  this  country  are,  how  much  the  charac- 
ter, the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the 
country  depend  upon  them,  no*greater 
duty  can  devolve  upon  parliament  than 
the  protection  of  them  from  such  a  com- 
petition, as  would  confer  no  advantage 
on  any  one,  and  could  only  be  followed. by 
their  degradation  and  ruin. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  taking  proper 
measures  in  time,  Ireland  shall  become  so 
wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  employ  all  her 
own  people,  how  numerous  and  important 
are  tne  benefits  that  will  be  the  result  to 
England  ?  In  place  of  the  people  of 
England  paying,  as .  they  now  pay,  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  a  year,  for 
defraying  that  part  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture which  belongs  to  the  administration 
of  government  and  to  the  debt  of  Ireland, 
she  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
Irdand    becoming  .  a  wealthy   country, 
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recenre  from  Irish  taxatloo  •  contidtfaUtf 
net  revenue  in  aid  of  her  own*  The  pre- 
sent consuoaDtion  of  taxed  commodities  if 
nothing  in  Ireland,  in  comparison  to  her 
popidaticm ;  but,  if  from  two  to  Uiree 
milliong  of  people  could  be  raised  from 
their  present  condition,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  purchase  such  commodities,  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  taxes  upon  them  would  be 
increased  to  a  very  great  amount.  Such 
a  result  under  the  financial  circumstances 
of  England,  would  be  no  small  aid,  not 
only  by  its  operation  in  diminishing  the 
charge  upon  England,  but  by  the  means 
whi(£  it  would  afford,  and  that  to  a  very 
great  extent,  of  reducing  the  taxes  now 
paid  in  this  country. 
Feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  do  the  great 

nortance  of  applying  acknowledged 
estsblifihed  principles  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  peasantry  of  Wand. 
I  shall  not  say  any  thing  upon  the  various 
topics  that  might  be  urged  on  the  present 
occasion^  that  would  lead  the  attention  of 
the  House  from  the  way  of  viewing  the 
subject,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
useful  and  most  correct. 

In  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
case  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  disturbed 
state  in  which  they  are  habitually  living, 
as  the  dbcussion  on  the  renewed  of  the 
Insurrection  act  will  afford  frequent  oppor* 
tunities  of  speaking  upoii  it,  I  shall  post- 
pone making  any  further  observauonst 
end  I  shall  conclude  by  seconding  the 
motion  that  the  noble  lord  has  put  into 
your  hands. 

Mr.  GouUmrn  said,  that  in  the  obses- 
Tatiofis  which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  submit  to  the  House,  he  would  endea^ 
Tour  to  confine  himself  to  those  questions 
which  ou^ht  properly  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  ox^  the  present  occasion,  and 
would  avoid  entering  into  the  wide  field 
of  inqtjury  which  had  been  opened  by  Uie 
noble  lord.  If  the  House  would  recollect 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  when  ques- 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  had  been  dis- 
cussed, they  would  have  little  doubt  as 
to  the  course  which  he  would  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  present  motion.  He  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  sense  of  duty, 
accede  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 
0ut,  when  he  stated  this,  he  begged  leave 
to  sa^,  that  he  felt  no  disposition  to  limit 
any  mquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  appeared  necessary  in  order 
that  any  such  inquiry  might  be  Attended 
with  an  advantageous  results  The  noble 
lord  oaUed  for  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
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mitlet  to  take  mto  co^jsiderfiliflft  the  ^^ 
nera)  state  of  IreUnd,  both  with  vespeet 
to  its  past  history  and  its  preaeot  aituiu 
tioo.  The  Qobla  lord's  argument  was, 
that  because  a  committee  or  t^t  Heuse 
miffht  be  able  to  accomplish  this  ardueua 
ta^  it  ought  therefore  to  undertaJfe  it* 
He  (Mr.  G.)  was  of  opinion,  that  if  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  all  the  topics  to  which 
the  noble  lord  had  adverts^  littJa  hope 
could  be  entertained  that  their  labours 
would  produce  any  useful  result*  What 
were  the  subjects  which  the  aeble  loid 
wished  to  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  select  committee  ?  The  »da* 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenaat— the 
state  of  the  vevenue— the  whole  historr 
of  grand  jury  presetttments-«-the  church 
establishment— the  tithe  systeon  both 
past  and  present— and»  above  aij^  the 
proposition,  whether  what  waa  eaUed  the 
Roman  Catholic  <|oestion  was  not  tha 
origin  of  all  the  evils  which  afliicted  Ire- 
land. These  were  the  sul^ts  which  the 
noble  lord  wished  ta  persuade  the  House 
to  refer  to  a  select  comanttae.  He  wouM 
ask  the  noble  lord  to  reflect,  and  than  to 
say,  whether  he  considered  the  last  quai* 
tion  a  fit  subject  f^  the  consideration  of 
a  committee  i)f  that  House.  If  it  weiiw 
why  had  the  House  for  the  last  twenqr 
years  been  debating  that  quesiion  ?  If 
the  report  of  a  select  comnuttee  would 
settle  that  important  question^  m)xy  bad 
it  not  been  resorted  to  at  an  earlier  do* 
riod?  Although  he  wasnet  disposea  to 
consent  to  the  noble  lord's  motioo,  it  waa 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  Hotfie  the 
necessity  oC .  instituting,  by  neana  o£  a 
select  committee,  an  inquiry  into  the  moet 
considerable  branch  of  the  subject,  which 
the  noble  lord  had  introdueed  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  House.  The  House  would 
recollect,  that  not  many  days  ago  be  bad 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  appcnot- 
ment  of  a  select  committee  to  inqmre  iuf- 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  prevailed  in  several  districts 
of  Ireland  in  which  the  Insurrection  act 
had  been  in  operation.  Having  by  aa 
accidental  circumstance,  lost  the  oppor- 
timity  of  bringing  that  motion  before  the 
House  at  the  time  for  which  he  bad  fixed 
it,  he  intended  to  move  it  as  an  amend- 
nsent  to  the  .^oble  lord's  motion  on  the 
present  oecasion.  When  it  was  recollected, 
that  the  Insurrection  act  had  been  m  ope- 
ration in  several  large  counties  of  irekad, 
namelyi  Cock»  LiimerickxKiUiMmriKcnyt 
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and  Clare,  tt'  cm\A  not  be  ttid  that  the 
iB4|oiry  whiohheprcnMMed  would  not  gif  e  a 
pretty  fair  view  of  thestate  of  the  country. 
The  argasieDtef  the  noble  lord  was,  that 
beeauae  there  had  been  a  partial  disturb- 
••oe  m  Ireland,  it  was  expedient  to  inati* 
Hrte  an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of 
the  country.  Such  a  coarse  had  never 
been  pursued  on  any  former  occasion.  It 
would,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  last  session  he  had  stated,  that  should 
it  unhappily  appear  to  be  his  dut^  to  ap* 
ply  for  a  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  act, 
as  appKeable  to  particular  districts,  it 
weidd  be  necessary  (or  him  to  move  the 
Hoose  to  pvefaoe  sueh  a  measure  by  some 
eareM  imfuiry  ioto  the  state  of  those  dis- 
tricts. And  dMMigh  at  the  beginning  of 
that  aessioB  hopea  ware  entertained  by  hb 
oM^esty's  gevernasent  that  it  might  be 
dispensed  with,  it  was  aoen  discovered, 
that  the  state  of  insubordination  and  dis- 
order in  which  some  parts  of  Irdand  were 
plmged  was  sinJi,  that  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  its  government  was  compelled 
to  apply  for  its  enactment.  Having  stated 
the  reasons  upon  which  he  should  propose 
to  proceed  on  the  subject  now  before  the 
House,  he  wecdd  next  address  himtelf  to 
some  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
touched  upan  by  the  hoo.  baronet.  One 
of  the  charaas  whioh  that  hon.  baronet 
had  adduced  against  the  goreraaieni  of 
Irelaad  was,  that  noif^hstandiog  all  the 
representations  and  eoa^plaints  which  had 
been^ffadeto  It,  respecting  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  ofices  of  sheriffii  end  sub* 
sheriffs  of  that  country  were  filled  and 
their  fonctioihs  discharged,  nothing  had 
been  done  to  remedy  the  grievances  al- 
leged. But  this  was  hardly  doing  justice 
to  the  goveroBsent;  who  had,  in  truth, 
taken  every  possible  legal  means  to  reme- 
dy the  mischiefs  that  had  existed,  owing 
to  the  state  of  those  departments.  At- 
tempts also  bad  been  made  to  bring  guilt 
home  to  certain  individuals  to  whom  it 
had  been  strongly  imputed ;  and  if  those 
attempts,  in  respect  of  persons  who  were 
suspected  of  having  misused  the  rights 
and  authority  of  office,  had  not  been  pro- 
secuted to  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  it 
was  only  because  it  did  not  seem  to  the 
government  advisable,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  to  purstie  mat- 
tars  to  that  extent.  But,  it  was  well 
known  that  active  and  intelligent  ooramish 
sioners  were  earryiog  on  investigations  in 
that  eounuy,  among  which  the  state  of 
these  offioas  was  incladed  aa  a  prmoipal 


subject  of  inquiry ;  and  very  shortly  he 
should  be  prepared  to  lay  upon  the  table 
the  report  of  their  proceedings.  The  no-' 
ble  lord  had  insinuated  broadlv,  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  studioilisiy  excluded 
from  those  offices  and  appointments  to 
which  they  were  by  law  eligible :  but,  in 
his  warmth,  the  noble  lord  surely  had 
stated  this  proposition  more  atrongly  than 
he  falamelf  could  have  intended.  As  thn 
was  a  topic  upon  which  be  was  anxious 
to  exonerate  the  government  of  Ireland 
from  all  blame,  the  House  would  excuse 
his  entering  into  an  explanation.  In  the 
first  place,  no  begged  to  repeat  his  fbrm^ 
assertion,  that  in  every  appointment  to 
offices  in  Ireland,  where  Cadidics  had 
been  by  law  eligible  to  fill  them,  there  had 
not  been,  ether  on  the  part  of  the  present 
lord-lieutenaint,  or  of  those  who  acted  im-^ 
mediately  under  htm,  anv  conaderation 
shown  for  the  religion  of  any  party.  It 
had  been  fek  by  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment to  be  their  duty^  in  all  caset, 
to  appmnt  the  most  fit  officer  to  be  em- 
ployed^ without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
nis  religious  persuasion.  For  his  own 
party  be  could  conscientioinly  affirm,  that 
since  the  period  of  his  connexion  with 
Ireland,  since  the  appointment  of  the  mar^ 
quia  WeUesIey,  he  bad  been  generally  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  religion  professed 
by  the  government  officers ;  and  in  that 
ignorance  should  probably  have  remained 
up  to  the  present  hour,  but  for  the  inqui* 
dies  that  had  recently  been  directed  by 
parliament  on  the  subject,  and  of  which 
the  printed  results  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  members.  If  the  House  would  recur 
to  the  late  appointments  in  the  police, 
they  would  detect  nothing  like  die  syste- 
matic exclusion  which  had  been  com- 
plained of.  By  the  lists  upon  the  table. 
It  would  be  seen,  that  of  the  1,800  perw 
sons  employed  in  the  police  establishment 
of  Ireland,  900  were  Roman  Catholics: 
end  this  would  appear  a  fair  proportion, 
when  the  pectdiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  taken  into  consideration. 
On  every  principle  of  justice  and  expedip- 
encv,  the  government  were  bound  to  enlist 
in  this  important  service  those  who  had 
been  already  tried  and  found  trust-worthy, 
without  any  regard  to  the  religious  tenets 
they  might  haepen  to  profess.  It  vras 
idae  to  he  recoUeeted,  that  when  this  po^ 
lice  was  newly  organized,  the  militih  of 
Ireland  had  been  just  disembodied :  it  be- 
came, therefore,  impossible  for  the  go^ 
vefAflMM  not  to  listen  to  die  chdma  of 
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those  who,  having  been  already  moti  ef- 
fective in  one  branch  of  their  servicei  now 
o&red    themaelves    as    candidates    for 
another.     On  the  whole,  he  thought  it 
was  obvious,  that  the  govemioent  had 
aoted  with  the  strictest  impartiality  to- 
wards its  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and 
with  the  consideration  due  to  their  merits. 
With  respect,  agam,  to  tlie  legal  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  present  lord-lieute- 
nant, no  man  could  examine  them  with- 
out at  once  seeing  that  the  lord-lieutenant 
bad  not  been  actuated  by  any  exclusive 
feeling,  but  was  quite  willing  to  extend 
to   Roman   Catholic  talent  and  desert 
every  possible   encouragement.      Since 
the  present  lord-lieutenant  had  presided 
over  the  government  of  Ireland,  official 
situations  in  that  country,  to  the  value  of 
SflOOL  a  year,  had   been  conferred  on 
di^rent  persons.  Of  these,  appointments, 
to  the  value  of  3,000/.  per  annum  had 
been  bestowed  upon  Roman  Catholics. 
There   was,    therefore,    no  ground    for 
char^'ng  the  Irish  government  with  en^ 
tertaining  a  desire  to  exclude    Roman 
Catholics  from  the  fair  participation  of 
office.    Another  subject  to  whicn  the  no- 
ble lord  had  advert^  was,  the  interests 
of  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland; 
and  from  his   views   on  that  subject,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  noble  lord  thought  that 
a  diffiarent  distribution  of  its  revenues,  or 
at  least  a  diminution  of  them,  would  be 
productive  of  benefit.    On  that  very  mo- 
mentous consideration,  he  (Mr.  G.)  was 
prepared  explicitly  to  say,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  wealth  of  that  establishment 
as  most  conducive  to  the  general  interests. 
He  admitted  that  the  Irish  church  was 
most  liberally  and  amply  endowed ;  that, 
compared  with  the  church  of  England,  it 
was  greatly  superior  in  wealth ;  yet  still 
he  would  contend*   that  in  the  circum- 
stanoes  of  Ireland,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  double  duty  which  the  clergy- 
men of  that  establishment  discharged-— 
viewing  ^em  in  their  ioiot  capacity  of 
ministers  of  religion  and  resident  gentry^ 
that  remuneration  should  be  dealt  out  to 
them  undivided  and  unimpaired.    In  re- 
ference to  the  observations  that  had  been 
made  respecting  the  conflicting  parties  in 
Ireland,  his  opinions  and  wishes  were  de- 
i:idedly  opposed  to  their  continuance.  To 
one  of  them  he  would  address  his  earnest 
entreaties,  that  they  would  desist  from 
proceedings  fraught  with  inevitable  nsis- 
cbiefs  to  their  country ;  and  to  the  Orange- 
men he  would  say,  *'  AbaadiHi  a  system, 
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the  evil  offsets  of  which  produce  disquiet 
to  the  kingdom,  and  may  ultimately  revert 
upon  your  own  heads.  Thmking  that 
the  course  he  should  propose  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  utmost  benefit  that 
Ireland  could  derive  from  this  soft  of  pio- 
ceeding— that  it  would  lead  to  that  in- 
quiry which  was  necessary  to  found  any 
future  measures  in  her  behalf,  and  pre* 
vent  those  endless  differences  which  might 
otherwise  arise,  as  to  the  mode  of  ascer* 
Uining  how  fiir  it  was  possible,  efiectively 
and  speedily  to  restore  peaoe  and  pros- 
perity to  Ireland,  he  should  move  as  ai» 
amendment,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  of 
the  original  motion,  after  the  word  ^'into,*^ 
and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  tll^e— 
•<  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturb- 
ances that  have  prevailed  in  those  districts 
of  Ireland  which  are  now  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  Insurrection  act." 

Lord  MiUon  observed,  that  he  ftdly 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  secretary 
for  Ireland,  that  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary to.  inquire  into  tlie  nature  and  extent 
of  the  disturbances  which  had  so  long  pre-> 
vailed  in  certain  districts  of  Ireland ;  but, 
while  he  felt  that  necesuty,  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  limited  propositioa  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whicn  endeavoured, 
by  a  side  wmd,  to  get  rid  of  that  general 
and  comprehensive  investigation^  which 
was  alone  competent  to  put  parliament 
and  the  country  in  possession  of  the  real 
situation  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the 
evils  which  afflicted  them,  and  the  cor- 
rectives which  such  a  contmued  state  of 
distress  and  discontent  required.  One 
thing,  however,  was  admitted  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
admission  of  which,  however  to  be  re- 
gretted, was  still  an  advantage  in  looking 
to  the  future.    It  was  that  at  least  in  a 

f>art  of  that  country  there  had  been  a 
ong  continued  system  of  misgovemment. 
After  six  centuries,  since  the  conqueror 
gave  the  li»v  to  a  conquered  people,  the 
secretary  to  the  Irish  government  had 
admitted,  that  though  in  some  districts 
the  condition  of  the  people  was  favour- 
able, yet  in  large,  and  opulent,  and  im>- 
portant  districts  of  Ireland,  such  was  its 
aetual  state  of  distress  and  insubordina- 
tioo,  that  at  length  the  long-denied  par* 
liamentary  inquiry  was  essentially  neces- 
sary. But  still  it  was  necessary,  that  the 
powers  of  that  House,  in  making  such  in- 
quiry, should,  in  the  view  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  be  partial.  He  had  pre- 
sumed, that,  by  adding  together  I  he  di& 
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ftMiit  Unii  attd  •degrees  of  tnfiMmation, 
^eht  frbia  oae  c^luuiiiiBl  or  tbe  othtr, 
htd  Wen  collaeted,  4iM  HMse  of  €•!»- 
mooflOMild  obiMn  tlMfiilest  kif^niiatioii. 
There  be  4iiferedl  wMi  the  riflhc  hon.  getiM- 
Aeauui';  for  he  apprebended,  tbat  it  was 
Inpeiisible  for  thai  fioiise  to  mideretand 
Mm  «ct«Md  cfimiMfim  of  Inelaod  from  anr 
mA  Ikmied  iaforraatien  ^es  that  wbicb 
the  ilate  «f  the  €«u«iiet  •under  Ae  ope- 
iMiofi  «ff  <Mie   lAMffrection  aot,  •codld 
vford.   -file  e<«iiki  of  Aat  <Mntry  were, 
Ii0  fcaMd,  too  deep-aealed  ^obeuod^r* 
^iood  wHheyt  a  ftir  «iotee  coinprebe«8if« 
hi^dry^   WeAoudd  ^soertaiA  maajr  other 
fioiiile.     We  •ihejuld  kaow  >lhe  genuine 
■efcirtea  in  <wbi^  iandleri  and  tenant, 
emplo^Fer^ndoperairve,  etood  in  reapeot 
to  «acih  ether.    We  «iight  4o  J>e  acou- 
ial^f  IflAirued  «f  thereelproed  rdttlion 
tB^wnidi  (he  dtfRsrent  religious  aecte  of 
Hiit  ^Qnnlry  etood  towfiMk  «ach  other. 
He  knew  4t  was  «  Terr  general  opinion, 
IbM  •Ibe  esdaslon  of  Roman  Cachoh'cs 
from  eligibility  to  ^iffioe,  was  not  one  of 
Ibese  -evib  wbieb  si»as  (bit  ifeneraHy  %j 
die  Irish  popiilatk>n«<-4Aiat  «lhe  great  heiy 
ef  4liat  eommoAfly  were  uninduenced  'by 
lAie  dlisqualrfiQatidns  'Of  4i8  higher  orders. 
Ifetfiioe,  ^le  %elievedr   was  aaore  iH'- 
fewadMi  ^an  fbat  assmnplioii.    It  was 
ioBpesdible  to  degrade  any  portion  of  a 
Iws^  cotmnuDily,  wifhout  0V017  •member 
of  k  ^feeling  personal  degradafien.    To 
emdMe  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roaian 
€atb«lfc  (body  iron  <aM  share  wd  puriU 
dpation  in  the  government  of  4iheir  <;oun« 
try,  fvas  not  islone  Mt  by  them  as  a 
demdatton.    The  allgma  was  felt  also  'by 
tiM  fldddling,  and  oven  by  the  humblest 
n/tSter  of  that  community.     He  spoko 
from  personal  observation,  n^ien  be  as* 
•erftea,  that  the  humblest  labourer  in  ire* 
land,  the  tenant  of  Mie  mud^wallod  oot* 
iaige,  feh,  as  a  personal  indigdity  and  de* 
gMdation,  the  eKdusion  of  ^e  Roman 
CatboliiD  peer  from  4is  just  share  in  the 
|p>vemment  of  the  oountry.     Another 
great  error  prevailed -fiitb  respeot  to  this 
point,    itwas  beU^ed,  that^here  waa  no 
teal  ground  of  complaint,  beeause  there 
Wbre  no  ofllces  to  which  'the  middling 
dasses  of  the  CathoUea  eouM  be  ap- 
pointed, iirom  wfaiA  they  were  excluded. 
^Tbe  Ibct  was  directly  th^  reverse.  -  There 
e«sted  «  number  of  offices  which  they 
«Ofd<l*fill«  but  which  the  exclusion  system 
withheld  from  them,   fiufficitot  had  fallen 
from  bonourable  members  of  that  House, 
to  ^Arrant  that  general  inquiry  wbidi  hit 
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noble  frtend  called  Ibr.  The  gallant  mem4 
ber  for  Ferau^agh   (ffener^  Axdidall)^ 
bad  unequivocally  decUyred  tliat,  ioi  Ire* 
land,  tbe  terms  Protestant  and  Orangemaa 
weve  syiion3r«iotts,  and  that  for  the  pet^ 
souai  safety  of  the  Pkrotestams  it  was  ne^ 
eassfuy  to  uaite  and  ov|^nize.    Such  was 
the  'declaration  of  an  Insh  landlord,  a  re^ 
presentative  of  anr  Irish  county.   Candidly 
and  «aeq«|ivopally,  he  had  stslifd,  tbat  tt 
wasisecessary  tp  the  security  of  tbe  Pro^ 
tes^t  propraetor  of  the  soil^  tbat  bo 
should  be  arrayed  in  «  hostile  assoeiation 
againtt  bis  Catholic  tenantry.    Was  thas 
a  state  of  tbiofs  compatiWe  with  good 
government?    Was  that  a  condition  of 
society  which  ^»ttld  li|Bt  ?    Had  not  tbat 
cooditioo,  so  horrible  to  contemplate,  So 
nrreconcilable   with    good    government^ 
been  the  result  of  iaw?    After  six  oen« 
tttries  of  misgovernroeot,  after  two  eeft^ 
turies  ^lad  a  half  of  proseriptidn,  after  the 
confiscation  of  Qine.*t49Dtbp  of  tbe  property 
of  the  Irish  people^  still  ^ontinuin^  the 
Mmnants  of  tbat -proscriptive  code  Which 
made  five-sixiAis  ot  that  jpeople  slaves,  and 
invested  the  remaining  sixth  with  tbe  cba^ 
raoter«nd  power  pf  atyrannicid  oligarchy, 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ireland  waa 
thus  oiscorostanced  ?    Was  that  a  stale  of 
things  whidi  ought  to  last?    Was  it  ao| 
a  state  of  things  ttbat  parKament  ougbs 
fbHy  to  investigate  I  or  could  it,  if  it  did 
not  inquire,  oxoect  that  any  people  would 
submit  to  be  longer  g^Mrerned  under  it? 
The  House  had  had  a  speech  from  4mo-* 
ther  boa.^enSleman  from  Ireland  (the 
member  for  Cetvav),  who,  with  somewhat 
of  the  warmth  of  yeutb,  had  dedared  it 
the  intention  of  IM  lUbboomen  to  sepa^ 
rate  Irelatid  <from  Great  Britatin,  and  mas* 
saoreall  tbo'I^otestants.    If  these  stete- 
ments,  proceeding  from  eueh  respeoteble 
authorities,  were  at  all  founded,  was  not 
that  another  unanswerabfe  reason  for  4n^ 
^ctiryi    If  they  were  true,  what  was  the 
iofereneef    That  the  Protestants  of  ire« 
hmd,  oonsisttng  of  one-fifth  of  the  popu^ 
lation,  were  a  mere  garrison  in  that  coun** 
try,  hemmed  in  and  surrounded  by  hostile 
armies,  four  times  more  numerous  thau 
themselves.    He  did  not,  in  his  own  judg^' 
ment,  believe  that  either  of  these  state- 
ments was  borne  out  by  the  fact ;  but  as 
such  was  the  imprcNion  of  highly  respeet-^ 
aUe  members,  possessing  a  just  influence 
in  that  House,  it  was  conclusive  in  his 
mind  t6  warrant  the  adoption  of  his  noble 
fHend*s  motion.    The  right  hon.  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  viewed  the  churtih. 
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establishment  of  that  country  in  rather  an 
extraordinary  light.    He  (lordMi^)    was 
not  diaposed  to  induige  in  any  thing  which 
might  be  supposed  to  reflect  on  tnie  Pro- 
testant Church,    fiut  when  the  right  hon. 
gentlenaan  talked  of  viewing  them  in, the 
double  capacity  of  ministers  of  religion 
and.  resident  gentry,  he  must  say,  that 
with  respect  to  the  fatter  character,  it  was 
idle  to  expectc  that  the  Irish  people  should 
10  consider,  them.    Surely  there  was  an 
admitted  difference  between  the  propri- 
etor of  the  soil,  in,  his  connexion  with  a 
tenantf  yi  and  a  resident  dergyroan,  known 
only  to  them  by    his  denmnd.  for  his 
tithe.    In  Ireland,  too,  where  that  titlie 
was.  drawn  from  a  population,  nine«tenths 
of  ^hom  were  .of  { a  different  religion,  did 
not  a  resident  landed  gentleman  stand  in 
a. far  different  light  from  such  a  clergy- 
nian?      The   owner   of  the  soil,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  circumstances,  have  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  tenant, 
while  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  establish • 
ment  had  none.     A  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Ireland  roust  at  length  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  that  House, 
yary  great  ignorance  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  actual  condition  of  that 
(Country.     That  ignorance  must  be  dis- 
pelled ;  and  no  mode  was  better  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  a  result  than  the 
mption  of.  his  noble  friend.    The  report 
of  such  a  committee  would  spread  great 
knowledge  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom.   Uotit  the  gentry  of  Great  Britain 
were  msde.  acquainted  with  the  real  con- 
dition of  Ireland^  that  country   would 
continue  to.  be .  misgoverned.      He  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  country  in  western 
Europe,  so  lit|le  known  to  the  people  of 
England,  as   that  very  member  of   the 
Empire— Irelapd,   which  bad  now  been 
connected  with  it  for  600  years.    How 
was  it.  th»t  the  capitalists  of  England  were 
afraid  to.trimsfer  capital  t^  that  country? 
Was  it.  not  the  consciousness  of  inse- 
cority  in.  Ireland^    Whence  came  that 
insecanty  ?    Was .  it  not  from  continued 
misgovernment  ?    But,,  unsatisfactory  as 
Wfw  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  must  say  that  { 
there  existed  alarms  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  cmpitelists  on   this  point  which 
were  pot  jiistified  by  the  circurnstancesw 
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the  English  capitalist  might  be  told  that 
hb  capital  might  go  to  Ireland  in  perfitet 
safety.    It  had  been  said,  thet  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland  was  attributable  to 
something  in  the  national  character*  of 
the  Irish.    The  fact,  however,  was,  that 
it  had  been  prodoced   by  the  English; 
who  had  begun  by  conquering,  and  ended 
by  barbarizing  Ireland.-    He  had  Hsteaed 
with    great    satisfaction  to    the  advice 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  giv^ 
to  the  Orange  lodges » in  Ireland ;  and  h% 
begged  to  suggest  that  there  were  wm 
of  conveying  that>  advice,,  and  especiatt^ 
to  public  officers,  which. would  r^ep>4t 
effectual.-  It  had  been  the   system    of 
England  to  govern  Ireland  by  a  fiiction. 
To  secure  their  influence  in  Ireland,  the 
English  government  had  had  recourse  to 
acts  ^f.  corruption.    If  the  House  would 
look  back  to  the  history  of  Ireland/or 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  they  would 
find,  that  the  great  men  of  this  country 
seemed  to  consider  Ireland  as  a  place,  in 
which  they  could  satisfactorily  provide' 
for  their  dependants ;  and  to  fancy  tliat 
those  who  could  not  be  retained  in  this 
country  with  any  deference  to    public 
opinion,  might  be  advantageously  eent  to 
the  sister  island.    Of  this-h*  was  per- 
suaded,   that  the  condition  of  Irehmd 
would  never  bet  extensively  and  permit 
nently  improved,  until  the  govemmeBt 
w^s  strong  enough  to  say  to  the  Orange- 
men and  .the  Ribbonmea  that  they.  shot|ld 
not    array  themselves  hostilely  agaipst 
one  another..    Whenev^  he  found  a  go- 
vernment ill-administered,  he  always  as- 
cribed the  fault  to  the  goveo^ors  and  not 
to  the  governed.    But  it  )iad  been  the 
ikshion,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  to  shttt 
their  eyes  against  the  fact ;  to  take  it  tof 
granted,  that  all  that  was  doing  was  right. 
Because  what  was  .done  by  government 
could  not  be  wrong ;  to  conceive  tbi^t  the 
higher  orders. in  tl^at.  country  were  all 
perfeption,  and  the  lower  all  imperfection* 
All  the  cirQumstances  which  had  hitherto 
conspired    to   .prodiwe    raisgovemmeot 
m^t  be ;  known,  before  it  ccmld  he  ex- 
pected .Uiat  Ireland  would  be  goveroe4 
well.    At. present,  the  state  of  Irelapd 
was  full  ^  anpraaltes  and  absurditiea.   ,\f, 
a   Romap .  Ciitholic  priest ,  pr^uiped  to 
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« '  puBMhnitnl  was  denounced,  had  been 
rfl|>ealed  only  by  implication,  and  not  by 
ppfitive  abvogatbn.  Therefore  if  any  one 
«|wrted,  that  the  penal  code  of  Ireland 
had  ceased  to  be  oppressive  and  sangui- 
nary, he  deniad  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
.  ment.  .One  circumstance,  of  great  im- 
portance, was  the  influence  which  the 
Catholic -priesthood  possessed  over  their 
flocks.  He  by  no  means  wished  that  in- 
fluence to  be  destroyed ;  but  he  wished 
it  to  be  rendered  more  {moderate  and 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  best  way 
of>efiecting  this  desirable  object  would  be, 
by  making  the  Catholic  body  so  enlight- 
ened, that  no  pernicious  influence  could 
be  exercised  ov^r  them.  The  circum- 
atances  which  rendered  inquiry  advisable 
did  not  exist  in  Munster  only,  to  which 
pcovince -principally  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  wish  the  investigation  to  be 
^Qpfined.  It  was  requisite  that  the  con- 
dition of  every  part  of  Ireland  should  be 
made  known  to  the- people  of  Ireland,  in 
erder  that  they  might  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  government  of  that  country — 
be  did  not  mean  the  government  of  the 
Jioble  marquis  at  present  at  its  head,  but 
^f  the  government  generally,  of  the  upper 
bsanches.  of  society,  as  standing  in  relation 
|o  th^  inferiors.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
subject  of  especial  importance :  for  no- 
thing could  be  more  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  than  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  strict  relation  of  the 
diftirent  orders  of  society  in  Ireland.  A 
fine  specimen  of  the  disregard  of  the 
upper  orders  in  Ireland  for  the  •  opinion 
of  the  lower,  had*  very  recently  been 
manifested.  Could  any  one  believe  that 
the  bill  which  had  lately  been  introduced 
into  that  JEIouse,  imd  which  the  House 
iiad,  much  to  its  honour,  rejected— could 
any  one  believe  that  any  man  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  church  in  England  would 
have  dared  to  submit  such  a  bill  to  par- 
liament as  had  been  submitted  to  it  by 
the  ^  cathedral  church  of  Derry.  -  Did 
not  that  shew  the  necessity  of  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  a  country,  in 
which  a  measure  could  originate,  which 
DO  man  in  England  would  have  ventured 
to.  thmk  ofi  On  all  iliese  grounds,  he 
aheuld  cordially  support  his  noble  friend's 
mationi, 

Mr.  North  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
Jioble  Jord  as  to  the  necessity  of  investi- 
gaition  into  the  state  of  Ireland,,  and  was 
I»afauaded  .that  there  could  be  no  objec- 
lioO|  on  the  pan  of  his  majesty's  gQvern« 


ment,  to  such  a  fair  inquiry  as  would  be 
calculated  to  elucidate  that  state,  and  to 
suggest  the  best  means  by  which  it  might 
be  ameliorated.  In  Ireland  the  people 
had,  for  a  series  of  years,  suffered  a  variety 
of  misery.  They  had.  proceeded  from 
one  affliction  to  another.  Each  season 
brought' its  peculiar  horror.  In  one  it 
was  tamine ;  in  the  next  it  was  fever ;  in 
the  third  it  was  murder.  These  sad  events 
seemed  to  form  a  perpetual  cycle,  the 
parts  of  which  were  of  regular  and  mourn- 
rut  recurrence.  The  evus  which  all  felt, 
all  ascribed  to  different  causes.  The  pea- 
sant attributed  them  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  landlord ;  the  landlord  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  clergy.  For  his  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  they  originated  in.  many  causes. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  mover^ 
that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  causes 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland  was 
its  unemployed  population.  No  political 
axiom  was  more  certain,  than  that  there 
was  no  state  policy,  no  secret  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  it  was  possible  to  recon- 
cile tranquillity  with  idleness.  All  the 
arts  of  civilization  were,  in  fact,  but  so 
many  expedients  to  make  peace  and  in- 
dustry mutually  productive  of  each  other. 
To  an  energetic  people,  especially,  em* 
ployment  was  a  positive  want.  They  had 
as  eager  an  appetite  for  it  as  for  their 
food.  Where  such  a  people  were  left 
without  occupation,  they  became  wild, 
untameable,  and  ferocious.  Disguise  it 
as  they  might,  such  a  people  were  in  a 
savage  state,  and  fluctuated,  as  the  hisr 
tory  of  Ireland  but  too  plainly  proved 
that  the  Irish  people  fluctuated— between 
hopeless  indolence,  igid  desperate  mischief. 
Placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
human  beings,  the  Irish  peasant  never  look- 
ed upwards.  He  was  excited  by  no  emula<* 
tion— he  was  inspired  by  no  hope — he  was 
deaf  to  every  whisper  of  ambition — he 
was  influenced  by  neither  fear  of  degrada* 
tion,  nor  expectation  of  advancement — he 
remained  fixed  on  the  spot  at  which  he 
first  drew  his  breath,  without  the  wish, 
and  still  more,  without  the  power  of  mo- 
tion. He  saw  whatever  existed  of  pros- 
perity among  his  superiors,  placed  at  an 
immeasuirable  distance  from  his  grasp. 
He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  men  of  a 
religion  different  from  his  own,  whose  in- 
terests appeared  to  him  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  own,  and  whose  chief  or  sole  bu- 
siness he  supposed  to  be,  armed  as  they 
were  with  the  sword  and  the  law,  to  keep 
him  quiet  and  poor.      Under  such  cir- 
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(BUihstttiyces,  hh  dHnrd^^f  beoartid  hiM^JiW* 
\tA  ami  desderate.  He  M#  iti  the  tk^^ 
Hon  6f  the  W,  fld  Aioral  cal{Mbillty  |  he 
Ifransgr^ss^d  it»  dletefore,  irithtHXt  aet^ 
reproach ;  and  #tea  hh  itthkia^t  branjgM 
tepon  him  thtk  af^rUooed  ptttikbMeniC, 
he  soffbred  under  IM  inflictlM  #ith  thd 
iHtimph  of  a  martyf,  tltid  ndC  With  thd 
compunctloft  of  a  critahiaS.  AY)  thd  ttoMe 
traits  of  iuch  a  man's  origfinal  oh«racte# 
became  degraded  and  debited.  His  coti» 
rage  tvas  converted  ihtd  ferocity,  hto  itt# 
tefligence  fnto  fraud  t  his  #ho]6  if ati^  atkl 
condititifn  was  gradoaHy  de(^rk>rated ; 
utid  the  peasant  was  at  length  lost  in  the 
ftiurderer  and!  the  irtcietodkry  [hear> 
hear !]. 

These  two  cA'caafieancer,  th^  (^aee 
which  the  Irish  peasant  held  iti  sdcietyv 
and  hii  want  df  ^mptdymetit^  wttt  an* 
questidnablrthe  chief  som-ceH  of  the  t>er- 
ttirbed  coAditiOtk  of  Itrehnd.  But  htt  who 
Wished  accuratdy  to  estimate  that  condi*' 
tion,  must  tak6  car^  not  to  overlodk  the 

K»wer  aftd  influence  of  habit.  Hilhertd 
at  consideratriod  had  ddt  been  stditiefitly 
attended  to  by  thofitt  whd  coifte>mplated 
the  state  of  Che  Irish  people.  They  had 
beed  too  apt  td  fbrget  the  eittmOrdimiry 
Influence  of  example  aud  habCt»  operating 
from  getieratidti  togeneraiKyn,  inhefrited 
Trom  dacestofs,  imd  mutsanitted  td  pda* 
ierity;  irate  fblldWing'  wave;  hi  enMiU 
turbulence  «nd  bArr^o  itittetilhti.  thfb 
flrat  of  the  great  pdflttcal  etils  whkifc  Ite^ 
hthi  bad  eiSured  #aoi  ii!t  ittyparfeet  eofv^ 

Sudst.  Ireland  was  Waited  and  ovdntro ; 
Hi,  &om  did  refill  df  Hedry  thetnd  Id 
Siac  df  £N2abefA»  it  had  ii^ver  baen  iub» 
Odd.  Tlie  miienidft  r^aahinff  fhim  fhis 
imperftct  tdtMpidSt  #aa  speddmr  fcrtlowed 
t^  tbdsd  whjcb  fldWdd  flrooirtlMdOd  aBi«> 
iddsiiiea.  the  KeTdmatidn,  which  dtfght 
to  have  delivered  Iretaad  hota  a  larg^ 
jporfrdn  of  her  iuflbhv^i^  dnly  teifded  to 
i'edder  them  stIR  more  lerere.  It  Waa 
kcddmpiinied  by  repeated  ddnfiacatidiity 
'defltro^bg  and  codfouddiog  ail  the  rigbu 
of  iddif  iduats ;  and  thd  audceedtdg  eeth- 
lury  opened  whSi  the  establishmetil  of 
ihat  dreadfUl  peiiial  eode»  whldi  had  left 
^ejudices  in  the  midds  df  Ihd  IMk  pddpla 
pdftyet  eradicated; 

Who  waa  entitled  id  My  that  be  was 
pt^pared  with  a  ipecac  remedy  f6t  audi 
fcompKcated  evil  t  What  titaa  waa  therd 
ao  absurdly  sanguine  aa  to  lioMigindi 
Viat  he  could  close  hr  an  hour  a  wound 
Vhrch  bad  bden  kdpt  open  and  feltdrkig 
for  flg«s  [hear,  hearQ?  -  Why  £d  Jieaay 


Ibb?  Onlif  Id  aaifcd  fhtf  IMair  fUlf 
awaitf  df  ihe  liature  avd  fli*0ttitttd»  #e  Ai 
evil  with  which  tftdy  had  td  iMMlo^  ji 
d«*der  tbac  chey  might  not  taite  wM  Ia  ar 
tfitampt  td  aobdua  it  by  #eak  and  meswt 
etff  maasurea.  Fer  thatf  jntt  af  tie  atM 
which  was  td>  be  foimd  in  watu  df  enoqpidy^ 
Mdnt,  there  were  several  rcMedia^  all  df 
which  deserved  aeriibua  ddttfMeratkmk  Hd 
wduld  ndt  apeak  df  tibat  reo^y  urbiek 
had  a  few  a%hta  dffty  bteenr  pmpdMd  la 
tfbdtHdttfidi  andhadbedirrepdaiddlydd^- 
bated :  but  be  wc/uld  advert  to  that  wMdk 
had  been  recdotly  widaftidadd  by  io  b<ML 
baronet  (sir  F.  Barden)^  a  frdand  dl  Wa^ 
and  wMch  dertatnty  appaared  Vd  hiMp  td 
be  highly  cligibtd^he  meatft  eoiigvatidl 
de  an  eitaasm  saale.  Odd  of  the  bdit 
ttiaathiaia  kn  a  fegtalaCdrd  10  lt»  eibvu  Id 
amelidrale  t&a  cdndltlod  df  d  ptdpAa  wait 
to  <<  CdBsult  the  geoiatt  df  the  placd  \h 
all."  NoWt  if  he  kadw  any  thiifgdf  the 
character  df  bia  cdedtrymdn^  tb«y  wdre 
fdnd  df  Ddtelty  df  aiAreaf  iM  1  liidy  IddMd 
fdf  new  aceiiea  wkb  a  reKtleisneid  df  m» 
posftion  which,  tbdugh  eertaidly  hdsHld  to 
nsbits  df  ddmestie  indusirT*  wat  dxtremeiy 
AvoeraUeto  theflpirildfewigraakid.  Id 
ftet,  there  wasamedgtbd  people  cbroi^ilit- 
Odt  Ireladd,  a  general  ddMre  fdr  d»t|pia^ 
tidm  Their  perpetual  uHl  waa  df  atrangd 
add  remote  cdunarics  \  df 
^  SoAe  safer  wotid  iu  dtepdm  df  wcddli  eiff- 

bracMy 
Seme  happier  islatid  i»  the  Wat'iy  wasis.'* 
fie  perfectly  well  kiiew^  that  any  pieg  of 
efttedsivd  enlgmtieii  diuat  be  ataenddd 
with  inaay  pietttiM  dtfiofiliita.  Ha  sdao 
perfectly  wen  kmw  tlMi  after  all,  kooidd 
bdbaad  palKaitive}  tbM  it  nMkaabdOdM- 
pdvary  id  ita  epen^iidii,  said  tvM  prwdmat 
ttd  peroiaiienc  effect  ob  the  coadilid*  df 
the  pedpld.  He  petfectly  wall  faww,  ibdi 
eiiMtly  and  lasrtMly  te  npre^e  the  cdia- 
ditidn  of  the  people^  thPdgMit  depoaiiariea 
i>f  pdwer  and  iodeaiice  i»  the  eooN«ry 
must  priAdpaHy  be  looked  tb«  In  eeety 
Cduntry  sueb  depdsharits  enisldd :  in  no 
cddetry  waa  their  esis«enae  mdre  die- 
tincflv  tddicatdd  tbaa  hi  Iraland.  One  of 
tbe  Chief  d^pdaitaridd  ef  wdwer  aad  iufle- 
etfce  itt  IreMnd  w»  the  jtMuw  Cadidiio 
prieafhdddr  TbdyaaiglKtdbedalSalddlli 
the  cause  ef  iribh  npi^voveaMMf  {kd«r  f }« 
They  knew  the  people;  they  pdWdwaa 
fbe  afitetfesa  of  ibe  pdej^ei;  every  tUng 
th«t  prdc^ed  frem  thdid  ^aaiB  witb  lite 
weight  of  acknowledUfdd  dutbdrtty.  If 
ihdre  wda  oito  leeamwe  more  tbM  aagr 
Ciher  nAAA  ousbi  to  bdad^fPtedbyjIioile 
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who  #MMI  to  smelforflteilie  ctmditiclii  bf 
•Hie  Iriib  pMpIs^  it  wat,  that  Um  Catholic 
oiergyoffrdaodihtiddbeferyinadi  raised 
in  AmdfMfMtieij*  It  was,  abiwa  all>4«- 
riraMfr  that  ihdv  eWvation  shaoW  be  the 
acrof  ihegmmaient  [heav^bearl].  This 
^»i  m  bia  dpinkm*  one  of  the  diief  maam 
wbieh  aught  ra  be  adopted  The  next  ^ 
po«ita#y  St  tie  power  to  which  be  shoafd 
aiK^ri,  mm  one,  wbichi,  parhaf^  did  not 
fMBteis  Baeh  grtatand  inamedtate  iafla- 
Mce  aa  the  Csfthoiic  prieitiMod,  but 
wbath  veirertheleea  paaiesaed  coMidef* 
abiay  and  what  atfonglf  rocownaaDded 
it^  kioraaaifig  htfloeDoa-^he  itiaant  the 
iUaiaii  CaUiolie  hUtf.  No  maa  who  h«d 
^baivf  ad  laeiaad'  attOMiiveiy  for  the  last 
awal^  or  fotirtaen  vean,  bol  matt  be  a«- 
aaoiahad  at  the  rapid  progrtsa  which  had 
hMoroiadohylhe  Rotoan  Catiiolie  laity, 
the  truth  waa^  that  the  very  discuetioa  of 
•iNp  Cftihalic  quoHioiif  baih  m  pariiatent 
Md  In  the  coimtry,  had  been  emiDandy 
aarvleeablew  AMioogh  that  goaation  had 
mUrtnMU^  not  ham  carrfad,  yat^  by  a 
aon  of  ncrnu  cooipeoaaiioo,  the  very  agi- 
tatiao  of  h  had  hepan  the  meana  of  mate- 
fMly  laMirairfaif  the  peoafc.  The  foir 
disaWKtiea  imdor  whteh  die  Catbaliea  k- 
-hoarad  had  aatad  aa  a  pcvwavfui  hiceDtive 
w  their  exertioaa ;  ibay  had  •tintiraied 
tft^eaa  to  a  oataar  of  aaaaleraiad  profjfrosa 
WW  iicivaaid  ttMMafM*  He  w^aifKI 
a«(Arrv  ia  proof  of  hit  aaaertionv  to  the 
tfhifle  prataaiioa  af  the  hiw.  Tliaaa  who 
Inietr  IrdafH^  hneir  welt  that,  flfbtea  or 
tmmy  yean  agO|  awchr  a  thiog^aaa  RoaMm 
CMtotie  barriacer  waa  ahiiaat  aalnowa  in 
that  eooniry,  Mow,  howefer,  there  were 
iMaay  Rodiin  Catboio  ^eaaleoMD  at  tlie 
Md» bar t  ttespoaaeiaed of dialhigvUhed 
^ik&0tBf  of  pralvuiid  eradiilofi>  of  qa- 
t»«arM  h»dbfllry»  Ofljeyhw  Md  deamihig 
ihe  eoaftdeaoe  of  the  paMw^  by  the  im* 
Iky  of  their  honoar^  *e  aouadaeaa  of  thefa' 
inteffrity,  ffhek  laiw  of  traihy  aad  tiieir 
maaly  apirit;  and  well  woaUfied  to  fill 
every  titoatioii  which  the  kw  opened  to 
tlbeai»  with  Ae  higheat  credit  to  them* 
^\yH^  and  wMi  the  greatatt  advantage  to 
tbehooiiMfy[hear,hearr]«  Hahuneifted^ 
him  mm f  to  aaf  ,  that  the  good  efleeto 
irhMi  night  aatorally  he  expeeied  IhMn 
vach  a  body  of  »en  #em  graatly  eheched 
tMd  diaimlahed  hf  a  apirk  of  jeftloiisy  tmd 
-^RttruBt  wfaieh  wm  tifffortunatrfy  ehei4th- 
«d  $  and  by  a  krteiaf  flattery,  which  lire- 
ifoen^  hiddeed  a  prefhivnee  of  topple 
Mana  at  frienda  to  honoarahie  aiem  He 
«^oaM  atraagly  eihort  hia  CalhoMe  bra* 


thNn  10  aubdiie  thit  feelings  But  he 
begged  not  to  be  mideratood  as  eastrngany 
iflipacatioo'  en  his  CathoHc  eouotryflBan. 
He  knew  tbat  the  feeling  to  which  he  had 
alladad  avotoayt  of  drcontstancea  beyond 
their  control,  and  of  which  tiiey  wave  tlv 
tictima.  The  edecla  had  acarcriy  yet 
anbMdad  in  Ifdaixt*  of  that  party  apirit 
wiMoh  foor  orfive  years  ago  pervaded  that 
catinlry  Itkoa  malaria,  and  wfch  ita  peat^ 
lent  miasmata  infected  even  the  nolikat 
and  the  finest  natures. 

What  must  have  heaft  the  state  af 
aacaety  [Mrodoosd  by  this  party  sportt^-Hi 
stale  which  he  trusted  waa  ^^rtr^  or  nenriy 
ao-^'Wheor  the  efforta  of  the  BMOnaat  aad 
asaat  eootoaiytibie  roan  in  aactetj^  waa 
enough  to  involve  a  whole  country  in  can* 
fusioo-»-when  the  Miovament  of  a  JDumej^ 
man»ovpenter>  or  SOS  under  sexton,  whan 
a  sentiment  or  an  epithet,,  was  enough  to 
i  preduoe  so  tsemendous  an  evil  ?  Hie 
I  materials  of  the  flaoie  of  discord  waae 
ever  raady»  and  an  infant's  hand  might  at 
aaj  tiasa  Kght  them.  Hie  two  parties 
into  which  Ireland  waa  divided,  miffbt  be 
snd  to  adMiat  by  motual  diaeoa£  lie 
mm  aura  that  he  yielded  to  nor  9Bao-«»it 
had  bean  the  hdiag  of  hia  life  fimaha- 
fiwKiy  ■  m  eamtat  wishes  and  patera  that 
tile  tranquillity  and  happiness  oilialand 
might  km  sacui^  by  the  total  abdkiaft  of 
'  aft  partj  diminatiaaa  in  tbaa  aaoaivy. 
Rutr  when  tbay  weaa  toU,  aa  they  had 
been  by  the  noWa  member  fo  Yorhshhw, 
that  thia  ol^cot  ought  to  be  eUpcted  bgr  n 
diraoi  itttarfarasoe  wsth  the  opiosons  af 
indanduala  either  of  oaa  mode  of  thinfcinK 
or  of  lise  other ;  when  they  were*  tald» 
that  Orangemen  ought  to  he  pot 
with  a  Strang  hand ;  and  timt  gent 
who  had  racaivod  f^am  thehr  aac 

_  whioh  they  ontertninod,  ought, 
they  raiSMfuished  thoso  opiniooa, 
to  he  ressoaed  firom  ofltoe;  he  begfad 
laavo  to  say,  that  aocb  adaice  waa  moat 
pavnieious  and  Uttak  If  it  wean  foUowaJU 
theafiactofitwoiildbe,toinvoltPabckDdiD 
new  disorders,  and  to  perpetuate  disumon 
aapd  dteovd.  The  triumph  €€  one  party 
woaid,  of  ooune,  plant  n  feeline  of  deep 
reaentment  in  the  breaat  af  the  ether. 
The  raiultof  such  nayatem  wwatd  be,  to 
heap  both  parthw  aitamately  hapiag  and 
(baring,  each  loahfing  to  that  change  hi 
the  govefMiont  arhich  might  gvvw  it  the 
ascendnn^.  Now  die  Oraaganmn  and 
nowtho  lUhboanien  jwauid  pmlominata, 
and  hetweo)  then»  the  country  wauM  lia 
m^atntoof  perpetual  iUstutbanoa>> 
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No  man  coald  be  more  aware  than 
himself  of  the  difficulty  of  the  course 
wktch  government  had  to  pursue  under 
the  present  circumstances.of  Ireland.  It 
was  a  course  which  required  the  utmost 
exercise  of  temper  and  forbearance.  It  was 
a  course  full  of  difficulties,  but,  as  in  all 
cases  of  difficulties  subdued,  full  of  honour. 
The  effect  might  be  gradual,  but  it  would 
be  sure.  Let  them  have  patience,  and 
they  wotUd  see  party  spirit  gradually  sub- 
side in  the  country.  It  was  not  a  conci- 
liatory government  which  he  wished  to 
BflNS ;  bpt  an  impartial  government*  What 
recommended  tlie  present  government  of 
Ireland  to  him  was,  that,  in  his  conscience, 
he  believed  that  government  to  be  per- 
fectly impartial ;  and  because  he  believed 
that  no  man,  either  here  or  in  Ireland, 
was  preferred  or  neglected  on  account  of 
his  havine  given  this  opinion  or  that  opi- 
nion, on  tne  question  of  Catholic  emanci* 
pation  [hear,  hear  Q. 

lie  would  now  dismiss  that  part  of  the 
subject*  But  he  begged  to  say  one  word, 
although  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
rather  irregular,  on  the  state  of  the  church 
in  Ireland.  He  was  not  now  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  Protestant  church 
oqgbt  to  have  been  originally  established 
in  Ireland.  At  the  present  time  of  day 
that  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in 
parliament.  It  might  amuse  a  speculative 
man  at  his  desk  or  in  his  closet ;  but  it  was 
not  a  theme  for  practical  inquiry.  He 
fo)ind  the  Protestant  church  establish- 
ed ;  and  all  he  now  asked  was  its  cha- 
racter ?  He  had  lived  with  tlie  Protestant 
clergy  from  his  youth.  The  men  with 
w^om  he  had  been  linked  in  the  closest 
habits  of  afectiona^te  intercourse  were 
members  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Ire- 
land* He  knew  no  class  so  distinguished 
for  its  worth,  for  its  talents,  for  its  virtues, 
a}re,forits  liberality  [hear,  bear!].  They 
might  look,  back  without  a  blush  to  the 
great  predecessors  whom  .they  had  suc- 
ceed; to  the  learned  Usher,  the  pious 
Vidal,  and  the  scientific  Berkeley*  On 
the  other  hand,  no  man.  respected  more 
than  he  did,  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Ireland*  On  them  rested  the  hope  which 
he^entertained  of  benefit  to  his  country* 
But  if  they  would  advance  and  ^rray 
themselves  in  hostility  against  |he  church 
of  Ireland,  he  must  honestly  acknowledge, 
that,  called  upon  to  decide  between  the 
two  classes  of  men,  he  wopld  give  the 
palm  to  the  clergy.  Fpr  his  pai^t,  he  wa^ 
by  tio..meaiui  displeased  to  see  anacch- 
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bishop  of  Cashel  or  an  ardibisbop  of 
Tuara,  in  possession-  of  six  or  seveoi 
thousand  a  year ;  and  could  not  conceive 
why  such  an  individual  miriit  not  spend 
his  income    in  a  manner  that  woula  be 

Suite  as  beneficial  to  the  community,  as 
le  wav  in  which  the  duke  of  Leioster  or 
the  duke  of  Devonshire  might  spend  his. 
When  a  clergyman  was  selected  for  his 
talents  or  his  virtues,  to  be  elevated  toibe 
Irish  episcopal  bench,  and  went  to  his  see 
in  consequence,  he  there  met  his  old 
friends,  the  companions  of  his  youth,  to 
whom  and  with  whom  he  was  familiar, 
who  hailed  his  arrival  with  pleasure,  and 
contributed  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
in  furthering  all  his  useful  plans  of  impro- 
ving .the  diocese.  What  was;  the  case 
with  the  nobleman  ?  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  received 
impressions  which,  being  distant  from  hia 
country,  had  no  reference  to  his  country* 
f  When  his  eduoation  was  complete,  he 
visited  the  continent;  travelled  throush 
Germany ,^  Italy,  Greece ;  and,  at  lengUn 
returned  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of 
his  estate.  There  his  first  object  watf,  to 
examine  the  leasep  which  his  fistther  had 
granted,  with  a  view  of  discovering  in 
them  such  flaws  as  would  be  proved  pro- 
ductive. Having  effected  this  important 
purpose,  he  went  to  England ;  and  his 
tenants  and  countrymen  knew  nothing 
more  of  him  until  they  saw  in  the  inewv 
papers  that  in  a  debate  either  in  that  or 
m  .the  other  House  of  parliament,  he  had 
indulged  in  invidious  reflections  on  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  [bear,hear  Q* 
He  could  assure  the  Housje  that  he, had 
not  drawn  this  picture  with  any  view  to 
throw  reflections  on  his  countrymen.  He 
knew, that  numbers  of  them  by  no  means 
answered  this  descriptioji,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, vere  most  energetically  aqd  laudf^ 
bly  employed  in  improving  the  chacacter 
of  their  immediate  neighbours* . 

He  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  for  a  select 
committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland*  If  the 
noble  lord  merely  meant  his  motion  as 
.something  which  would  advantageously 
call  forth  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  tcsuch  an  .object 
he  could  not  possibly  object*  But  if  on 
the- other  haod,  the.  noble  lord  thought 
that  his  moition  would  lead. to  .any  pi:actv- 
cal  result,  .he  entirely  dilBered  fipm  him* 
The  fact  was,  that  the  subject  was  infinitely 
too  large  and  coo^licateid  for  the.inve»t|- 
gafion   of  a  copomittee   [hear,,  heart]* 
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Were  tfuch  a  committee  to  be  appointedy 
it  must  be  divided  into  companies,  each 
having  itsown  department  of  investigation. 
What  were  the  questions  which  it  would 
be  necessary <ror  such  a  committee  to  con- 
sider ?  First  there  was  the  state  of  the 
population,  a  subject  of  intolerable  extent; 
then  there  were  the  abuses  of  the  grand 
juries,  on  which  also  much  might  be 
said ;  afterwards  there  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  sub-^erifis ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  wbole  Catholic  question.  And 
what  was  it  that  the  noble  lord  expected^ 
That  the  question  should  be  decided,  not 
by  evidence,  but  by  argument,  and  by 
appeal  to  the  great  principle  of  our  nature. 
It  was- difficult  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive  the  variety  of  questions  to  which 
the  committee  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  must  apply  themselves.  They  would 
have  advisers  of  both  religions;  they  would 
have  counsellors  of  both  sexes;  they 
would  have  before  them,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  theories  of  the  last  week, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  last  century  ; 
and,  after  labouring  for  years  through  con« 
flicting  testimony,  they  would  arrive  only 
^at  that  which  they  might  previously  find 
in  a  variety  of  pamphlets,  books,  and 
jpeeches.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  too 
large  a  subject  for  a  committee.  It  must 
be  confided  to  the  government.  It  could 
Dot  be  conGded  to  one  man  or  to  another 
man.  Every  man  must  share  in  the  inves« 
ligation,  and  every  man  must  share  in 
■the  awful  responsibility  which  followed. 
As  an  Irishman,  he  was  grateful  to  his 
majesty's  government  for  what  had  been 
done  respecting  Ireland.  He  was  also 
ffrateful  to  them  for  not  having  done  more; 
because  he  was  persuaded,  that  the  sure 
way  to  do  harm  was  to  fill  one's  hands  with 
more  than  could  easily  be  accomplished. 
The  mode  of  collecting  tithe  had  been 
amended  by  a  measure  from  which  more 

Eractical  benefit  had  accrued  than  could 
.  ave  been  possibly  anticipated  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  who  were  aware  of  the  diffi- 
<;ultie8  inseparable  from  an  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  existing  system.  The 
•petty  sessions  had  effected  a  great  deal  of 
.gopd  in  Ireland.  He  could  not  avoid 
.alludioff,  also,  to  those  principles  of  fi'ee 
trade  which  had  been  so  beneficially  act- 
ed upon  in  Ireland,  and  the  advantage 
of  which  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  countries.  He  entertained  a 
pious  cdnfidebce  that .  the. time  would 
fbortly  arrive,  when  it  would  please  Pro- 


vidence,- in  his  mercy,  to  enlai^fe  and 
open  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England 
to  the  reception  of  a  just  and  liberal  policy, 
and  that  we  should  be  made,  what  we  had 
never  yet  been,  a  united  people.  That 
we  should  forget  those  distinctions  between 
Orangemen  and  Ribbonroen,  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  had 
divided,  and  degraded,  and  impoverished 
Ireland.  He  was  aware,  however,  that 
this  hope  could  not  be  entertained,  unless 
the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland  warmly 
seconded  tlie  attempt.  It  was  from  their 
influence,  and  not  from  any  crude  attempts 
at  lesislation,  not  from  any  idle  schemes 
which  could  never  be  executed,  that  any 
permanent  good  could  arise ;  it  was  from 
their  personal  influence  and  tlieir  personal 
care,  and  personal  influence  m  their 
own  sphere,  and  on  their  own  estates, 
that  tnese  happy  results  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

He  was  now  about  to  give  utterance  to 
a  sentiment,  which,  he  was  aware,  would 
be  considered  by  many  gentlemen  as 
savouring  strongly  of  Irish  prejudices, 
but  which,  he  was  sure,  sprung  From  an 
ardent  affection  for  his  country ;  and  that 
sentiment  was,  that  if  any  of  their  insti- 
tutions were  to  be  modified,  or  changed, 
or  reformed,  that  mbdification  and  rerorm 
should  come  from  the  country  gentlemen 
of  Ireland.  From  the  observations  he 
had  made  during  the  short  time  he  had 
held  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  felt  disposed 
to  deprecate  any  modification  or  change 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  country 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  alone  possessed 
of  that  practical  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  was  essentially  necessary  for  the^pur- 
pose  of  efiecting  any  modification  with  se- 
curity. The  countrygentlemen  could  alone 
appreciate  opinions,  and  even  prejudices 
which  it  was  necessary  to  respect.  They 
would  do  nothing  hastily  or  intemperately ; 
they  would  avoid  those  errors  into  which 
others,  though  actuated  by  the  best  inten- 
tions, were  likely  to  fall.  He  respected 
the  motives  of  those  who  came  forward 
with  propositions  for  Uie  relief  of  Ireland; 
but  he  confessed  that  he  thought  nothing 
more  likely  to  do  mischief  than  a  perfect 
consciousness  of  purity  of  motive,  ac- 
companied with  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject.^  It  was  from  his  own 
countrymen  alone  that  he  anticipated  any 
thing  like  a  safe  and  secure  reform  in  Ire- 
land. Let  them  begin  by  reforming  them- 
selves. If  he  micmt  use  an  expressioiit 
which  had  beea  oefore  applied  In  that 
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lloQse,  be  was  tattsfied  ihat^f  etihert/ 
ptdbeA  the  state  of  Ireland,  they  woald 
probe  h  too  roughly.  Intereats  ^v4nch' 
commanded  their  esteem  «nd  afiection 
iboidd  not  be  disregarded^  nor  should 
priociples  which  were  ititevworen  with 
we  best  feelings  of  l^e  heart  be  tvcated 
With  bitter  scorn.  Let  them  bomrfi  all 
those  invidious  distinctioBS  dt  P&ity,  by 
Which  Ireland  had  been  so  long  demded, 
hnpoveririiedy  and  debased,  xf  wej  did 
this,  there  was  every  prospect  that  Ireland 
•would>  at  length,  after  a  series  of  «ffbrtS| 
some  more,  some  perhaps  less  sucoessfbl, 
attain  a  just  &are  of  power  and  promri- 
ty.  Let  an  prejudices  be  laid  aside,  "both 
m  Ireland  and  m  England ;  imd  berth  na- 
^ns  wodd  then  mutually  assist  each 
dUier,  and  both  nation^,  berrowing  and 
feedving  reciprocal  couosd  and  strength 
would  enter  on  a  new  career  of  insdmn,  of 
happiness,  and  of  ,power  [loud  cheers^* 
'  .'Snr  John  Newport  said,  that  the  'hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  adapted  amost 
extraordinary  line  of  argument.  WhHe 
be  called  upon  the  people  of  England  and 
lydand  to  lay  aside  iU  pr«|juffices,  and 
while  he  lamented  the  iffuorance  Which 

Kivalled  with  reu>ectto.uie  0tate  of  Ire- 
d,  he  proposed  to  leave  them  in  that 
bappy  state  of  ignorance',  by  oppoinng  a 
motion  for  inquiry.  'The  hon.  and  learned 
st^aleman  ciQled  upon  the  legidatture  to 
abdicate  its  iunctibns,  and  to  leave  it  to 
the  executive  ffovernment  to  take  up  this 
question  bow  they  pleased,  and  when  they 
lAeased.  Now,  it  was  not  because  Ae 
present  government  bad  neglected  the 
subject,  but  because  it  had  been  neglected 
by  every  government  for  a  long  series  df 
years,  tbatit  was  proper  thatthelegiithitnre 
should  examine  whJEit  was  done,  and^dint 
out  .those  measures  whidh  were  applicable 
to.  the  state  iX  Ireland,  and  those  which 
were  defective.  That  was  the  scope  of 
his  noble  friend's. proposhtion;  While  that 
of  the  right  rbon.  secretary  embraced  only 
S  smdl  portion  .df  the  commutiity,  and 
referred  merdy  to  the  administration  df  a 
single  act  .of  coercion-^an  act  of  renun- 
ciation of  the  benefits  df  the  British  con- 
stitution. Unless  the  House  took  up  the 
Question  on  the  enlarged  scale, proposed 
by  his  noble  friend,  it  was  in  viiib  to  hope 
for  any  amelioration  in  the  -condition  of 
tfie  people  of  Ireland.  Whenever.it  was 
propos^  to  inquire  into  the  state  pf  .that 
<^un|r^,  they  were  constantly  met'by  the 
pbjectioQ,  that  the  motion  was  either  too 


bers  Wf  the  cffblnet  apposed  ta  eaeli  artier, 
wkh  fespeet  to  some  of  the  fundaaneatal 
pein to  -on  «4ik>h  fhe  fr aaquflttty  of  laelmkL 
depended,  befek  that  %  was  imperative 
OB  the  legislature  to  iaqtiire  ioto  Hha  mi« 
seraMe  state  of  the  liister  kingdom. 

Mr.  'Skndey  said,  it  was  not  bJa^nseHtioit 
at'diatlate  hotnr,  ta  asake  any  ealeaded 
observations  on  the  main  c|ue8tioQ  belbffa 
Che  Haise.  He  sbouM  AMwefy  exproas 
his  entire  •eoneurrenoe  4n  #ie  -moSicMi 
which  had  concluded  the  eMe  aad  atates- 
maa^iflM  speech  of  his  neMe  iriend'Bear 
htm.  If  that  motioniieeded  ^toy  atroager 
support,  H  bad  dbtaiaed  it  ta  the  slate- 
menu  wWcAi  tad  been  asade  in  the-cAa* 
onent  speech  Which  they  bad  Just  beard 
mm  the  otber^de  K>f -die  Hcmae.  The 
hon.  and  learned  genllemaaopposite  (Mr. 
North  I  bad  drawn  a  OMst  •cfaqoeot,  me<- 
hmcholy,  and,  he  fcared,  tee  true  a  pic- 
ture df  the  state  of  Irdaad.  Deeptyas 
he  regretted  the  tnith  c€  that  fiiehire,  ^ 
did  not  regret  the  force  and  c4o<que;iioe 
with  which  it  had  been  draiua,  ibeeaiise, 
whUe  be  listened  With  Abe  deepest  aitea'> 
tion  to  the  speedbwf  ibe.hon.  and  fearaed 
gentleman,  hefeAt  at  the  time,  that  tha 
hon.  and  learned  geatleman  was  only 
proving  the  greatand  overwhelming  neeee* 
sity  for  3  fdU  and  perfect  inqairy.  Amidst 
dl  the -eloquence,  hawever,  of  the  hoDi 
aiidiearuea.gentleman,the  only  aifgunient 
by  which  he  liad  attempted  .to -destroy  bis 
own  argumeots,  was,)  tint  ^e  si^h 
jedt  was  so  extensive,  that  qo  'inqutr^ 
df  tbe  flouse  t;ould  readh  'it,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  hp  'bettar  to  laaye 
Ireland  to  lier  own  aolhary  and  disri^gard* 
ed  misery.  Su^,  if  it  was  *tr\ie,  as  tb^ 
hon.  tnenri^erxoii tended,  tiiat  .no  'benefit 
could  ^iie  aitttdipated'from  sudh  an  inqmry 
as  that  proposed  bythein)bie')ord,'upQa 
wliat  possible  principle  was  it  Uuittthebon. 
meniber  supported  the  ameadtuent  of  the 
right  hon.  .secretary  Which  stOt  jiroposell 
.aninquh'y,  but.oTa  Character  mcompa- 
r^ly  more  littfited?  'His  own  dbjecti 
however,  in  rising  at  so  late  an  hour  was, 
not  to  discuss  the  general  merits  df  the 

(ireseut  subject,  but  merely  to  account 
or  the  vote  Which  :he  had  given-**and 
given  reluctantly — lurainst  a  motion  ibr  id- 
qunry  into  the  state  df  the  dhurcheatablish- 
ment  inlrehmd.on  a, former  evening,  fla 
had.not  given  that  vote  because  he  felt  any 
disinclination  to  inquiry.  On  the  contra:- 
jy,  he  thought  tl^at  one  df  .the  greatest 
afRictions  Under  Which  Ireland  labounA 
Uu^eort'domimite.  'Whealiesaw'mem*^  wal  the  igaorance  <tf  thosa^fdn>1egi«lKtea 
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Ibr  her  of  the  real  erils  under  which  the 
was  tuftrmg ;  bat  he  had  Toted  againtt 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  near 
him  (Mr.  Hume),  because  he  objected  to 
the  narrow  spirit  which  breathed  through- 
oat  it.  He  objected  decidedly  to  an  in- 
oairv  which  went  only  to  ascertain  how 
w  the  church  [roTenues  of  Ireland  were 
larger  than  a  committee  of  the  House 
might  think' they  ou^ht  to  be,  and  what 
portion  of  money  might  safely  be  taken 
away  from  them.  His  dblike  was  not 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  church  establish- 
ment of  IreUnd,  but  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  suggested  inquiry  had  been  propos- 
ed to  be.  conducted.  He  had  felt  him- 
self in  the  dilemma  of  being  compelled  to 
give  up  either  a  present  advantage  or  a 
principle;  but,  in  resigning  the  immedi- 
ate beneBt,  he  thought  he  had  chosen  the 
minor  evil  of  the  two.  With  respect  to 
the  present  motion,  he  felt  the  greatest 
aniiety  that  the  committee  should  be 
pranted ;  ^nd  if  it  were  acceded  to,  that 
It  might  hi^ve  no  prejudice  but  in  favour 
of  Irehmd— no  wish  but  to  benefit  that 
eoontry— >no  object  but  the  attainment 
ni  truth. 

Sir  John  Seirighi  supported  the  origi* 
nal  motion,  and  Objected  entirely  to  trust- 
ing the  inquiry  to  the  management  of  the 
executive  government. 

Sir  Frandi  Burdeit  said,  that,  after  the 
doquent  speeches  of  the  noble  lord  and 
the  non.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
and  considering  the  various  motives  which 
were  likeljr  to  operate  on  an  occasion  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  present,  he 
felt  some  surprise  that  the  right  hon.  se- 
cretary opposite,  who  so  often  gave  the 
House  the  benefit  of  his  eloquence,  should 
ikot  have  stated  his  views  with  respect  to 
a  sobject  of  so  mudi  interest  as  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  evils  which  afficted 
diat  unfortunate  country.  The  speech 
which  the  House  had  just  heard  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
North)  was  unquestionably  a  very  elo- 
quent speech ;  but  he  thought  he  might 
venture  tosaj  without  any  want  of  fairness, 
and  be  hoped  without  any  offence  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  elo« 

gence  of  the  speech  was  only  equalled  by 
marvellous  inconsistency.  No  doubt  t hie 
i|peedi  was  a  very  eloquent  onot  but  it 
y^m  a  speech  which  no  member  could  be 
calM  upon  to  answer.  Indeed,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologise  for  trespassing  at 
all  on  the  patience  oF  the  House  by  mak- 
ing any  observation  with  respect  to  a 
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speech  which  called  for  no  answer— be- 
caiise  it  was  a  complete  answer  to  itself. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  excelled 
in  antithesis,  and  certainly  every  opinion 
or  statement  which  his  speech  contained, 
was  almost  uniformly  followed  by  some 
antagonist  opinion  or  statement  which 
completely  strangled  its  predecessor.  The 
hon.  and  fearned  member  had  commenced 
with  drawing  a  very  melancholy  and  des- 
ponding picture,  and  he  (sir  F.  b.}  trusted 
a  very  highly-coloured  one  of  the  disastrous 
state  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  accompanied 
that  description  with  arguments,  all  going 
to  show  most  forcibly,  that  the  condition 
of  that  country  cried  out  upon  all  £ng« 
land,  and  especially  upon  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  still  more  es« 
pecially  upon  her  own  representatives  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  to  probe 
her  situation  to  the  very  bottom,  and  to 
ascertain  that  which  he  feared  vras  little 
known  to  those  who  prescribed  for  her 
*— the  real  causes  and  extent  of  the  evils 
with  which  she  was  overwhelmed :  but  at 
that  point  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
stopped,  and  suggested  a  course  of  pro* 
ceediog  which,  on  the  English  side  of  the 
water  at  least,  would  seem  most  extraor* 
dinarv  for  the  end  proposed ;  for  the  way 
in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
wished  the  House  to  probe  this  matter 
to  the  bottom,  was  by  avoiding  altogether 
to  go  into  inquury  upon  the  subject.  Ha 
(sir  F.  B.)  agreed  fully  in  the  propriety 
of  probing  to  the  very  bottom,  the  coo* 
dition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  hour-^ 
condition  which  it  was  a  foul  disgrace, 
not  only  to  ministers,  but  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  had  suffered  to  endure 
and  continue  so  long :  but,  on  what  prin^ 
ciple,  after  so  completely  proving  the  ne- 
cessity of  efiicient  measures,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Plympton  Earle, 
could  turn  round  and  vote  for  that  most 
inefficient  measure,  the  amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland,  he«  for 
his  own  part,  had  no  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  comprehend ;  for  if  any  thing  could 
be  devised  that  was  superlatively  futile 
and  inefficient,  it  was  the  amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  secretary.  For  what  did  it 
amount  to?  Why,  merely,  to  an  inquiry 
how  it  had  happened  that  the  insiurrectioa 
act— the  only  remedy  ever  tried  upon 
Irish  distress— had  totally  failed  to  pro* 
duce  the  results  which  its  contrivers  had 
anticipated ;  with  a  sort  of  further  inten- 
tion (ha)f  developed)  of  following  this 
inquiry  of  its  failure  up  by  renewing  it ; 
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ami  jet  this  measure,  which  was  confeased* 
)y  inefficient,  eveti  for  the  mistreble  pur- 
pose of  producing  that  present  aubroission 
which  fools  and  t^ants  thought  fit  to  call 
peace  and  tranq^uilKty,  much  less  to  bring 
about  that  lasting,  steady  qutet»  which 
was  the  result  of  prosperous  condition  and 
content — this  wretched,  bald,  and  impo« 
tetit  piece  of  legislation,  which  was  proved 
hicompet^t  even  to  pot  down  the  cooi^ 
mon  disbrders  which  distress  and  despiihr 
drove  the  population  of  certain  countrlea 
to  the  daily  commission  ot— this  frivolous, 
mischievous,  and  most  ineffective  attempt 
to  remedy  existing  evils,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  after  all  bis  expositions^ 
was  disposed  to  support  and  be  contented 
with  !  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had 
described  the  state  of  the  CathoHc  pea- 
santry to  be  such,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.  This  was 
certainly  a  very  strong,  ti  very  concisei 
and  a  very  exact  definition  of  despair. 
Tet,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  con» 
tended,  with  a  consistency,  not  less  as- 
tounding than  his  eloquence,  that  the 
grievances  of  this  people  oughtnot  to  be  in- 
quired into— and  why  ?  Because,  forsooth, 
they  were  of  such  magm'tude  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  committee  of  that  House 
to  embrace  them.  Their  wrongs  were  so 
manifold,  their  grievances  were  so  over- 
whelming,  that,  according  to  the  logic  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  they  could 
Dot  be  the  object  of  legislative  redress, 
they  could  not  afl\>rd  a  ground  for  par» 
Kamentary  control.  Why,  that  very  state* 
nent  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
oueht  to  be  an  argument  unans^ei:$ble 
witti  the  House  for  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble' member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire. And  the  hon.  and  learned  mcm^ 
ber  had  gone  still  further  than  this.  He 
hkd  told  the  House,  towards  the  close  of 
his  speech,  that  these  same  miserable  peo- 
ple, who  were  described  as  without  room 
for  hope  or  fear— -who  stood  in  a  situation 
which  whatever  might  be  their  fbculties 
mutt  deprive  them  necessarily  of  alt  cou- 
rage and  energy— he  had  told  the  House, 
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eumstances^  could  avrive  at  advancement 
ikrere  ripe  for  the  enjoy nktnt  lof  Uiat  eaoHHi 
oipation  which,  on  the  pretence  tC 
their  Ignorance,  had  been  so  long  wtthf: 
held  from  them,  and  which  he  (sir  P.  B.)^ 
although  he  did  not  look  upon  it  bs  a  cure 
for  all  the  ills  with  which  Ireland  waa 
a£9icted,  took  to  be  a  great  measure  of 
moral  policy,  without  which  all  other  re« 
medies  both  would  prove,  and  ought  to 
prove  unsatisfactory.— The  hon  and  leariH 
ed  metnber  had  gone  on  with  his  happy  faci«* 
lity  at  portraying  every  circumstance  that 
occurred  to  him — ^he  had  gone  on  to  por^ 
tray  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the 
Orange  system  in  Ireland.  The  Orange^ 
men,  according  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  were  not  merely  the  exclu* 
srvely  loyal,  but  they  were  the  most  virta<* 
ous,  the  most  benevolent  and  the  moat 
considerate  beings  in  the  country.  And 
these  persons,  under  whose  government 
and  guidance  the  evils  which  cursed  Ire* 
land  had  been  growing  up  for  ce«to« 
ries — these  were  the  people  into  whoaa 
hands  the  hon.  and  l^rned  gentleman  waa 
for  delivering  her  grievances,  to  be  ex* 
aroined  into  and  got  rid  of!  And  the 
thing  did  not  stop  here ;  for  the  Catholics 
came  in  for  their  share  of  commendatioQ 
as  well  as  the  Orangemen.  So  anxioua 
was  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  do 
justice,  that  every  party  in  its  torn  was 
praised  ;  and  the  only  swprising  thiiig 
was,  how  people  endowed  iwith  such  ad^ 
mirable  f^lfan  ever  happened,  by  any 
accident,  to  fkll  out  among  themscthes  1-^ 
There  was  one  point,  however^  on  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  ikiemberfor  Piymp* 
ton  fhu'le  agreed  with  him  (sh*  F.  Bur* 
dett)  ;  namely.  In  thinking  that  somfe 
relief  might  be  gWen  to  Ireland  by  a« 
extended  system  of  celontesii  on— ^coarse 
whiclH  in  the  end|  would  be  found  absiv 
lutely  necessary,  evi0ia  to  enable  England 
to  carry  into  operation  any  other  measorca 
of  relief  which  she  ougbt  contemplate- 
When  he  spoke,  however,  of  cotenisatioii, 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  by  nn 
means  confounding  that  course  with  «*  eroK 
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4a»0jF  to  pfaiMt  where  they  couI4  iBuke 
«••  of  them  ID  qqiet.    It  wa«  no  «yttein 
UkOr  thi8«»a    vystem  which   beggared  a 
oountry-^tbat  he  meai^  to.  advocaie :  and, 
in  fact,  the  course  whicli  bo  coojtempliitod 
.waa  one  which  no  Engliih  governoieot, 
Of  England  now  stood,  would  venture  to 
.look  at  I  for,  whatever  miffbt  be  aaid  of 
the  late  spirited  conduct  of  the  House  of 
CoaMnona*  he  felt  convinced,  that,  in  the 
present  sute  of  the  House  and  of  the 
representation,  no  minister  would  dare  to 
•attempt  a  really  vigorous  measure,  whether 
of  peace  or  of  war,  of  foreign  commerce 
or  domestic  policy ;  and  therefore  coloni- 
sation upon  the  extensive  scale  which  he 
Eroposed— that  was,    tli/e  sending  off  a 
\rge  proportion  of  the  Irish  population, 
with  such  securities  afforded,  an^  such 
views  opened,  as  should  make  their  change 
of  home  a  blessing  to  themselves  as  well 
.as  to  the  country  they  left  behind  them  -- 
colonisation,  upon  a  sqale  like  this,  was 
what  he  never  eapected  to  see  adopted. 
This  fact,  however,  did  not  alter  either 
Jiis  wisli  upon  the  subject,  or  his  opinion 
jof  its  expediency.    The  course  would  be 
•attanded  with  expense,  he  granted  ;  but 
atiU  it  would  be  expense  well  bestowed  ; 
for,  without  getting  rid  of  the  superabun- 
dant population  of  Ireland,  and  taking 
asaaauras  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  no- 
ibiag  valuable  could  be  e&cted  towards 
aa  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
jcountry.     Want  and  despair  bad  ever 
boaa  the  parents  of  outrage,  and  ever 
wauld  cootiQue  to  be  so.     Unless  the 
.population   was  kept   down  to  what  a 
aioiintry  could  support,  it  waa  in  vain  to 
jntpect  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  peace 
^  regularity.    And  here  he  agreed  with 
the  boo.  baronet  who  had  spoken  second 
in  the  debate.      The  best  goverjiraent 
that  ever  existed    could  eftct  nothing 
permenently  beneficial  for  a  kingdom  out 
up  into  potatoe-gardens.    There  was  de* 
atruction  in  such  a  system.    Wherever 
land-owners  practised  it,  misery  and  dis- 
tress of  every  kind  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.    In  Ireland^  however,  there 
waa  a  population  which  had  been  encou- 
/aged,  and  which  was  now  to  be  got  rid 
of;  and  ha  repeated,  there  was  no  course 
l^ttt  t^  colomzation.    Gentlemen  talked 
<»f  eipploymant  for  the  people  and  of  want 
Af  oapital  1    If  any  thing  like  profitable 
l^pana  of  eooployipg  it  were  found,  did 
IMH  the  House  think   that  there  were 
feople  eooagh  ,who  would  carry  their 
S9fital  .to  Icetaod  ta-moaow,2    Why,  it 


would  be  impossible  to  keep  capital  out 
of  Ireland,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be 
got  by  taking  it  there ;  and  any  measure 
to  force  it  did  harm,  and  jsot  good.     Any 
attempt   at  benevolent   associations  for 
purposes  of  trade  did  mischief.     Com* 
merce  could  not  be  carried  on  upon  bene- 
volent principles ;  and  such  institutions 
no  more  benefitted  the  community,  than 
they  did  the  individuals  connected  with 
them.    It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  sir 
William  Temple,  in  discussing  the  ques« 
tion,  whether  it  was  best  that  a  new  king- 
dom should  be  planted  with  every  local 
advantage,  or  with  no  natural  advantages 
at  all,  took  Ireland  as  an  illustration  of 
the  first  case,. and  Holland  as  an  example 
of  the  second.     Sir  William  was  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  advaa<« 
tages  was  best,  since  it  compelled  to  habits 
of  exertion  in  the  beginning,  which  led  to 
wealth  and  greatness  in  the  end ;  but  after 
quoting  the  riches  of  Holland,  standing 
upon  a  bog  scarcely  rescued  from  the  sea, 
he  said  of  Ireland—**  Here  the  land  i/s  so 
rich,  and  the  population  so  smaU,.thatta 
man  who  works  tor  two  days  in  the  week» 
may  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest'' — from 
which  he  concluded,  that  the  Irish  ^^re 
careless  and  idle.    Now,  this  was  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  principle  for  which  he 
(sir  F.  B.)  was  contending.    The  popula- 
tion it  was,  of  Ireland  now,  that  formied 
the  ruin  of  the  country.    Clearly,  in  air 
W.  Temple's  time,  Ireland  could  not  have 
possessed  a  quarter  of  the  wealth  that  she 
possessed  at  the  present  day ;  but,  from 
the  thinneu  of  her  population,  the  people 
lived  in  ease  and  abundance.    It  waa  tha 
principles  on  which  the  government  of 
Ireland  was  administered,  and  the  moda 
in  which  the  land  was  divide^*  that  caused 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  that  country* 
He  agreed  fully  with  the  learned  gentle^ 
man  and  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  un- 
less some  extensive  measures  were  de« 
vised,  no  relief  could  be  given  to  this 
state  of  poverty.    But,  was  not  the  ^• 
paissioB  of  such  a  state  of  things  ^  proof 
that  inquiry  was  needed  ?      He  would 
add,  as  an  argupaant  which  should  have 
some  weight  with  the  country  gentleipen 
of  England,  that  they  hazarded  their  own 
estates  by  not  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  relieving  it.    The  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  English  people,  their 
old  love  of  independence,  their  unex- 
ampled industry,    their  patience  under 
sufferings,  their  great  care  and  foresight, 
all  c^uM  OQt  save  them  frpm  the  compe< 
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tition  of  th«  Iridh  peasantry,  who  were 
fast  degrading  the  knglish  peasantry  to 
their  own  state  of  poverty  and  misery. 
The  gentlemen  of  England  were  now 
paying  poor-rates  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  Ireland.  The  mode  of  divid- 
ing property  adopted  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  it  was,  that  generated  the 
poor ;  and  he  did  not  know  why  those 
gentlemen  should  not  pay  the  poor  which 
they  generated,  and  have  their  estates 
burthened  to  maintain  them,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  English  gentlemen.  The 
country  was  a  harvest  of  evils ;  and 
though  the  learned  gentleman  had  found 
out  that  the  church  establishment  of  Ire- 
land was  as  advantageous  as  a  landed 
ffentnr,^  and  a  well  endowed  clergy  as 
-beneficial  as  resident  gentlemen,  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  believe  that  tithes, 
which  were  paid  unwillingly,  were  the 
same  as  the  rent  of  an  estate,  in  point  of 
benefit  to  the  country.  But,  the  clergv 
were  not  even  resident.  He  had  himself 
met  a  bishop  in  Italy,  who  had  lived  there 
for  several  years,  and  who  had  a  revenue 
firom  the  Church  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a^vear.  Some  gentlemen  said, 
that  the  cnurch  establishment  of  Ireland 
was  a  benefit ;  others,  that  it  was  an  evil. 
To  ascertain  this  point  was  surely  a  proper 
motive  why  the  House  should  enter  into 
an  inquiry.  What  the  learned  gentleman 
said  of  the  increase  of  the  Catholics, 
shewed  that  that  church,  though  rich, 
had  made  no  converts.  The  Protestant 
Church,  though  wealthy,  was  diminishing 
in  the  number  of  its  adherents,  while  the 
Catholics,  though  poor,  were  adding,  to 
their  numbers.  This  shewed  the  difier. 
ence  between  a  poor  and  a  rich  church, 
and  proved  that  wealth  was  not  necessary 
to  religion,  nor  to  religious  influence. 
If  the  propositions  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man were  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  once  to  receive  sti- 
pends from  the  government,  they  would 
instantly  lose  thehr  influence  over  the 
people,  who  were  in  that  state  of  igno- 
rance, that  no  art  could  persuade  them 
they  were  not  betrayed.  He  conceived 
this  state  of  ignorance  and  dependance 
was  a  sufficient  reason  why  some  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  moral  condition 
of  the  peasantr3r.    The  existing  system 
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House  could  not,  he  trusted,  be  guilty; 
and  the  question  was,  could  any  period 
be  more  favourable  for  inquiry  tlum  the 
present.  If,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  ministers  seemed  to  have  almost 
nothing  wherewith  to  occupy  their  minda-— 
when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect peace  at  home,  and  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  any  quarter  of  the  world 
abroad^-if,  under  such  circumstances, 
ministers  could  not  find  time  to  attend  to 
the  distresses  of  Ireland,  Ireland  might 
bid  go($d  night  to  relief  altogether :  for 
the  evil  comd  never  be  greater  than  it 
was,  nor  the  remedy  more  loudly  called 
for ;  nor  could  any  opportunity  ever  occur 
more  perfectly  favourable  for  applving  it. 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  nobl# 
lord. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  this  waa 
the  second  occasion  within  a  Aon  period* 
on  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  eipresseA 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  sUenoe  observed 
by  his  majesty's  ministers.  -  The  boo*  ^ 
baronet,  however,  should  in  justice  re^ 
member,  that,  upon  the  point  of  speak* 
ing,  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  over 
those  of  whom  he  complained*  ,  Coming 
down,  after  a  long  aosence  from  the 
House,  with  a  keen  appetite  for  debate, 
he  ought  to  consider  tnat  the  feast  would 
naturiuly  be  less  tempting  to  those  who 
were  presented  with  it  night  after  night* 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  usque  ad  nauseaoft. 
The  right  hon,  secretary  then  proceeded 
to  regret,  that  the  forms  of  the  House 
prevented  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  {  Mr. 
North)  from  going  over  the  number- 
less points  in  which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
mbtaken  biro;  and,  in  coming  to  the 
ouestion  before  the  House,  be  observed, 
tnat  it  seemed  to  him  to  lay  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  The  subject  for 
discussion,  as  he  tnought,  was  much  les$ 
the  general  state  of  Ireland,  than  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  courses 
which  were  proposed  by  his  right  bon* 
friend  near  bhn,  and  by  the  nMe  lord 
i4>pposite.  Each  party  proposed  a  select 
committee ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  ex- 
amine the  difference  between  their  views. 
The  noble  lord  wished  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Ireland  generally ;  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  the  nature 
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subject  only  to  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  law ;  some  part  of  it  enjoying  perfect 
tranquillity^  other  parts  comparatirely 
tranquil ;  and  other  parts  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  possible  disorder,  kept  dowoi  and 
indeed  scarcely  kept  down,  by  measures 
of  great  and  unconstitutional  severity. 
When  his  right  hon.  friend  said,  <*  I  will 
take  for  the  immediste  object  of  this  in- 
quiry,  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the 
ooontry,  in  which  the  law  is  at  present 
suspended,*'  did  he  not  take  that  which 
was  the  natural,  and  certainly  the  candid 
course  ?  Did  not  those  portions  of  Ire- 
land call  more  urgently  for  present  ex- 
amination than  the  ouiet  parts  ?  If  his 
rij^ht  hon*  friend  haa  selected  any  small 
iNstrict»  and  confined  his  views  to  it,  then 

Serhaps  with  reason,  some  objection  might 
ave  been  made ;  but,  let  the  House  only 
look  at  the  extent  of  territory  to  which 
h»  right  hon.  friend's  motion  referred, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Clare,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  the 
King's  County,  and  Tipperary.  Would 
any  man  who  knew  the  size  and  popula* 
tion,  and  importance  of  those  counties, 
aay,  that,  they  did  not  afford  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Ireland  generally?  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  indisposition  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  to  bring  the  present 
question  forward ;  but  he  denied  that  any 
measures  had  been  proposed  in  which  mi» 
nisters  had  not  been  found  ready  to  go 
band  in  hand*  The  constant  answer  to 
complaints  of  the  state  of  Ireland  had 
been,  "point  out  the  object  of  inquiry 
and  we  are  ready  to  discuss  it  with  you." 
But,  he  was  actually  surprised  to  hear  the 
abuse  which  had  been  lavished  upon  the 
amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend :  for 
the  very  inquiry  which  his  right  hon. 
friend's  amendment  suggested,  had  been 
formally  proposed  to  the  House  last  ses- 
sion, by  the  hon.  baronet  who 'now  se* 
oonded  the  original  motion*  He  was 
really  surprised  the  hon.  baronet  did  not 
rise  and  defend  bis  own  proposition*  His 
right  hon.  friend  hsd  given  notice  of  his  mo- 
tion some  days  ago;  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, mean  by  it,  as  some  hon.  members  had 
insinuated,  to  get  rid  o\*  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  by  a  side-wind.  But, 
what  was  more,  this  very  motion  was  the 
result  of  a  pledge  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  haA,  given  last  session,  that  if  the 
Insurrection  act  were  to  be  renewed,  he 
would  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  that  part  of  Ireland  to  whidi  it  was  to 
b^  applied*     His  right  hon.  friend  had 
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now  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  thereby 
given  the  House  an  opportunity  of  in-' 
quiring  into  the  state  of  that  part  of  Ire- 
land.  If  the  notice  did  not  include  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  what  was  included  was 
quite  enough  to  begin  with ;  and  pariia- 
roent  might  afterwards  extend  its  inquiries 
if  it  thought  proper.    If  the  House  ap« 

gointed  a  committee,  it  would  repose  Con« 
dence  in  that  committee;  and  though 
the  noble  lord  might  prefer  his  own,  he 
could  not  deny  that  advantages  would  re- 
sult from  the  committee  of  his  ri^ht  hon* 
friend*  It  was  desirous  to  have  inforina- 
tion  on  several  points*  For  example;  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  fully  explained, 
and  the  wages  of  labour  examined  into, 
and  this  was  an  important  inquiry*  If  it 
should  be  proposed  to  make  such  in-' 
quiries,  he  would  not  oppose  it*  ilf  the 
boo.  baronet  should  propose,  as  a  specific 
meagre  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  of  augmenting  the  capital  of  Ire- 
land, he  wodd  not  oppose  that ;  but  he 
wished,  before  members  called  out  for 
inquiry,  that  they  would  asceitain  what 
inquiries  had  been  already  made,  and  read 
the  reports  which  had  resulted  from  inquir- 
ing. Hod  there  been  any  indisposition, 
on  the  part  of  government,  to  improve  the 
magistracy,  to  take  steps  for  the  preven- 
tion of  illicit  distillation,  to  correct  the 
police,  or  to  forward  any  object  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  that  country  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  shewn  every  disposi- 
tion to  remedy  the  existing  defects. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  as  the 
noble  lord  had  alluded  to  him  so  distinctly 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he 
might  be  charged  with  want  of  courtesy  if 
he  permitted  the  question  to  go  to  a  divi- 
sion without  sinking  a  few  words*  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  would,  however,  be 
a  guarantee  to  the  House,  that  he  would 
not  trespass  longer  on  its  time  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  noble  lord,  in 
winding  up  the  different  topics  which  be 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  had  alluded  to  one  which  he 
thought  it  of  the  utmost  importarfce  that 
the  House  should  accede  to.  For  his 
own  part  he  could  not  take  such  a  view  of 
that  great  question  as  to  think  that  it  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  a  committee* 
No  committee  could  put  the  House  into 
more  complete  possession  of  the  import- 
ant principles  upon  which  that  question 
was  to  be  decided,  or  throw  any  new  light 
on  the  subject*    His  own  opinions,  wti\k 
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ivipect  t6  that  question,  remained  the 
Mune  as  tbej  had  always  been ;  but,  when 
ibe  noble  lord  called  on  him  to  vote  for 
the  present  motion  as  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity, he  would  deny,  in  the  first  piBce^ 
that  anj  proof  of  sincerity  was  required 
from  htm,  as  he  had  tfettber  there  nor 
elsewhere  said  or  done  any  thing  to  brins 
that  sincerity  into  doubt.  In  the  second 
place,  he  denied  that  the  noble  lord  had 
any  right  to  demand  any  such  pledge. 
He,  for  one,  in  the  support  which  he  had 
ftven  the  Catholics,  had  always  taken  care 
not  to  put  himself  in  their  iiands.  What* 
aver  otiiera  who  had  advocated  their  cause 
astght  have  chosen  to  do,  he  had  always 
abstained  from  consulting  them  as  to  the 
propriety  of  advancing  or  refraining  in 
the  measures  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  their  interests.  His  conduct  might  be 
considered  right,  or  it  might  be  consider* 
cd  wrong;  but,  in  all  his  operations 
ke  had  abstained^studiously,  purposely, 
anxiously  abstained—from  being  bound 
by  their  views  and  opinions,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  lie  considered  not 
so  much  their  wair  as  that  of  the  public 
He  4id  not  blame  those  who  bad  acted  in 
a  diiOTereDt  manner;  but  he  had  alwavs 
feH,  and  still  continued  to  fed,  that  he 
neither  owed,  nor  would  he  ever  pay  to 
them,  any  account  as  to  his  conduct, 
whether  he  advanced  or  abstained  from 
the  pursuit  of  that  object  in  which  the 
CatheKcs  were  chiefly  implicated^  He 
knew  not  hj  what  right  the  noble  lord 
claimed  of  him  that  he  should  uke  this 
or  that  step,  at  this  or  that  particular 
titae.  He  was  bound  by  no  ^eement 
with  any  one  on  the  subject.  He  had  re* 
reived  the  support  of  many,  bat  without 
conditions*  He  hastened,  however,  to 
translate  into  plain  language  the  motion 
cf  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  the  government  was  divided 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
and  he  had  stated  this  as  a  characteristic 
cf  the  present  goierament,  as  if  it  were 
aamething  new  in  the  construction  of  this 
foverafaent.  He  would  tell  the  noble 
joid,  that  ever  since  the  question  had  be* 
come  a  question,  no  government  had  been 
'brought  together  which  was  not  divided 
upon  it.  He  did  not  say  whether  this  was 
right  or  wroog*-^fortunate  or  unfortunate. 
It  did  so  l>appen-*-tl>e  question  came  into 
the  world,  as  it  were,  tmder  this  fatality- 
it  had  remained  under  it  during  all 
changes  of  adaMoistration  sii^.  Others 
vri^t  iameai  itt  and  then  they  wouM  be 
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bound  to  take  so^ie  steps  towards  paa- 
docing  an  agreement.    Not  so  with  him. 
Be  the  opinion  correct  or  otherwise,  wise 
or  unwise,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
(]ue{»tion— not  to  speak  of  actually  carry- 
iog  it— was  never  likely  to  be  carried, 
under  a  government  united  upon  that  point, 
and  at  variance  upon  many  others :  nay, 
more,   that  the  question   bad   a  better 
chance  of  being  carried  under  a  divided 
government,  than  under  a  government  so 
united.    Having  always  held  that  opinion 
— having  always  proclaimed  it<— the  noble 
lord  cuiHd  have  no  right  to  call  upon  him 
to  abandon  it.    The  wisdom  of  the  opinion 
Dught  be  called  in  question ;  but  he  could 
not  now  be  called  upon  to  change  it.    To 
be  plain,  what  the  noble  lord  meant  was^«- 
that  he  was  bound  to  proclaim  to  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  that  the  period  was  ar- 
rived, in  which  they  must  concur  in  one 
opinion,  and  tliat  opinion  must  be  hit. 
The  noble  lord  was  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
time  was  come ;  and,  to  induce  him  to  act, 
he  had  held  out  a  bait  which  must  be  a]« 
ways  tempting  to  men  of  talent  and  spirit 
—the  predominance  of  his  own  sentiments 
supported  by  the  majority  of  that  House. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  many  civil  things 
of  liim,  and  of  his  situation  in  the  govern^ 
m&iU    But  the  noble  lord  must  know,  that 
he  was  not  there  by  his  o#n  seeking, 
or  from  any  choice  or  wish  of  his  own. 
Had  his  own  wishes  been  permitted  to 
operate,  in  all  probability  he  should  have 
been  at  that  time  far  away ;  and  though 
it  might  have  been  better  for  himself,  it 
could  not  have  helped  to  advance  the 
CathoUc  question*    He  believed  that  the 
noble  lord  calculated  too  much  upon  its 
progress.    He  believed  that  the  qucstiosi 
would  ultimately  make  its  way.    He  be- 
lieved that  the  government  was  before 
the  public  with  it,  and  that  there  was  4 
strooig  and  powerful  feeling  in  the  country 
against  it.    He  believed  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  until  the  opinions  of  the  couo* 
try  were  more  advanced  in  its  favour. 
Any  measure  must  prejudice  it,  which 
went  to  urge  its  consummation  by  force, 
against   feeling.     He  believed    that   it 
would  succeed ;   but  success  could  only 
be  hoped  for,  as  argument  and  reasoa 
were  enlarged ;  as  jemousy  and  prejudice 
were  done  away.    The  noble  lord  said, 
that  the  question  was  a  great  question, 
upon  which  all  able  statescnen  ou^ht  to 
agree.    But  was  it  the  only  question  of 
that  sort?    Suppose  be  were  to  bseak 
with  his  present  colleagues;  .and  accept 
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tbe  coK)peffmtkm  and  toppeit  of  hn  new 
•uitort-^was  he  sure  that  there  wai  not 
another  wife  or  mistress  as  dear  to  tbem, 
and  that  he  might  not  have  the  very  same 
question  of  discrepancy  in  opinions  to 
struggle  wi^  ?  for  instance,  there  was 
the  great  question  of  parltameotary  re- 
fonoy  to  which  tliey  were  as  strongly 
pledged  as  to  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  (^MurmurB  of  discontent 
from  toe  Opposition].  Were  they,  or 
were  they  not,  pledged  to  parliamentary 
reiorm?  The  country  at  least  believed 
io.  It  was  generally  uoderstood,  that 
they  were  bound  net  to  accept  oflioe 
without  the  condition  of  etttcumg  par* 
Uamentary  reform.  [Cheers,  aungled 
with  cries  of  *•  No.]"  Whether  it  were 
so  or  not»  altered  aot  his  argument. 
Wkh  what  face  did  Ihey  charge  tha 
ministry  with  discrepant  oc  opinion  opon 
Ibe  Catholie  queatiea,  when  they  them- 
8eh«s  stood  pledged  to  a  question  of 
infiiNtely  graver  tmportanoe^-a  question 
which  went  to  the  very  foundations  of 
the  constitution?  He  deied  diem  to 
show  that  there  could  be  any  better  agree* 
ment  between  him  and  them>  or  between 
themselves  one  with  another,  than  that 
whiqh  existed  between  him  and  his  pre- 
sent colleagues  upon  the  former  question. 
Why,  then,  there  were  two  great  qtfes- 
tions,  each  of  national  importance.  Tnose 
who  were  prepared  to  agree  upon  both 
might  be  in  a  suitable  condition  to  stand 
together  in  the  same  government.  Un- 
fortunately for  liim,  while  he  advocated 
the  one,  he  considered  the  other  as  ano- 
maloua  and  revolting.  He  could  be  in 
DO  condition  to  accept  the  co-operation 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite.  Their  ban- 
ners might  be  mingled  for  a  time,  but 
soon  they  must  stand  on  adverse  sides. 
He  hoped  he  had  satisfied  the  House— «it 
woald  be  presumptoous  in  him  to  suppose 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  noble  lord.  He 
challenged  the  detection  of  aoy  incon- 
sistency in  his  opinions,  the  wisdom  of 
which  might  be  questioned,  but  not  tlie 
sincerity.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  it  was  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  carried  by  the  mere  influence 
of  the  executive.  If,  however,  fhe  noble 
lord  chose  to  find  fiuilt  with  him  (or  not 
now  bringing  it  forward,  let  him  recollect 
what  had'  been  the  fate  of  the  measure 
proposed  last  year  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  attorney-general  for  Ireland.  All  those 
^>lemlid  talents  and  efforts  which  were 
offered  to  the  higbestbidder,  because  they 


were  not  bonght  up  at  a  bertain  prioor 
were  withdrawn  from  him  suddenly.  Th^ 
owners  took  up  their  hats  and  retired^ 
because  the  question  was  not  supportad 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  governments 
He  did  not  blame  them  ior  what  ib^ 
had  done.  But  what  encouragement  did 
it  leave  to  him  or  to  any  other  individval, 
to  renew  the  labour?  If  the  questioA 
had  gone  into  abeyance,  the  Innlt  lay^ 
with  those  individuals  who  first  turned 
it  to  a  particd  parpose.  It  was  likely 
to  be  oarried  with  the  least  shock  to 
public  feeling  under  a  divided  govern* 
met»t.  The  moment  il  was  tornadl 
into  a  party  question,  and  «sed  as  asi 
instrument  for  displacing  antagonista, 
that  moment  the  chances  of  its  suoeesa 
sunk  a  hundred-fold.  He  coald  not  nj 
whether  there  was  any  mode  lef^  of  r^ 
storing  it  to  its  Ibrmer  situation ;  and  ha 
was  reduced  at  present  to  She  mere  hope 
that  it  would  be  so  restored.  As  to  the 
motion,  however^  it  was  agreed  that  iha 
committee  was  no  fit  place  for  the  dia^ 
ouuion  of  that  questioiK  It  remained^ 
then,  to  be  considered,  which,  of  all  the 
several  topics  connected  with  Ireland* 
was  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  that  mode 
of  inquiry.  He  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  use  of  parliamentary  debate 
and  discussion,  and  of  trosting  to  tbem 
rather  than  to  the  mere  strength  of  the 
executive  government.  He  expeoted 
mnch  from  these  instrommts  in  working 
upon  the  mind  of  Ireland.  With  respect 
to  associations  of  Orangemen  or  Riband* 
men,  or  those  Catholic  associations  which 
he  considered  more  anomalous  than  either^ 
he  was  of  opinion,  with  his  hon.  friend 
near  him,  that  nothing  was  more  to  be 
avoided  in  such  cases,  wan  too  precipitate 
an  exertion  of  the  powers  of  tne  exeou« 
tive,  or  too  busy  an  application  of  t]»ose 
of  pariiament.  There  was  a  ^reat  dtllU 
calty  in  dealing  with  institutions,  even 
though  run  to  dangerous  folly  and  abtiset 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  freedom 
of  action.  The  chief  doty  of  government 
in  such  eases  was,  not  to  interfere  nnbsa 
it  was  seen  that  the  evils  had  becoma 
intolerable,  and  promised  no  change  of 
diminution  for  the  future.  The  tgreal 
point  of  discrimination  was  between  the 
nmits  which  shewed  where  the  duty  of 
pas&iveness  ended,  and  where  that  of  in- 
terference began.  As  to  other  points  of 
the  noble  lord's  speech,  he  had  been  an- 
ticipated in  any  reply  to  them,  and  e#pe* 
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lord  had  also  called  for  a  revision  of  the 
^arcb  establishment  of  Irelsnd ;  but  the 
question  whether  the  wealth  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  abridged,  had  been  decided  a 
few  nights  since,,  in  such  a  way  as  to  de* 
prive  the  noble  lord  of  the  benefit  of  any 
argument  upon  that  point.  The  hon, 
baronet  j[sir  F.  Burdett)  had  contended, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  different  than 
tithes  and  rent !  but  he,  and  those  who 
bad  cheered  him,  seemed  to  forget,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  was  paid  in 
rent,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  tithes 
belonged  to  the  laity.  They  contended, 
thM  church  property  and  other  property 
dyd  not  stand  on  the  same  footing,  be* 
diuse  church  property  depended  on  duty 
to  be  performed.  How  did  this  operate 
upon  lay  tithes  ?  The  hon.  baronet  and 
his  friends  said,  that  the  clergy  ought  to 
give  up  their  property,  because  they  did 
nothing,  but  that  the  laity  should  keep 
theirs,  and  why,? — was  it  because  for  those 
tithes  the  laity  discharged  so  many  and 
such  important  duties?  But  the  safest 
way  was,  not  to  meddle  with  property 
at  all*  He  would  not  lay  down  the 
)iroad  proposition,  that  in  no  possible  case 
could  the  state  meddle  with  the  endow- 
ments of  the  church ;  but  he  would  lay  it 
down  thus  broadly,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  a  ^ esse— and  undoubtedly  would 
never  create  or  encourage  it^in  which 
that  c|uestion  should  be  mooted.  At  pre« 
sent  It  was  far  safer  to  stand  where  we 
wer^,  than  to  resort  to  such  a  precedent 
as  Henry  the  8th  had  set,  who  had  him* 
•elf  juKtined  his  conduct  on  the  score  of 
precedent.  He  did  not  say  that^meddiing 
Yfith  one  species  of  property  would  inevi* 
tably  bring  on  the  ruin  or  another,  but 
when  it  was  recollected,  that  one  third  of 
the  tithes  of  the  kingdom  were  in  lay 
bands,  the  House  would  do  well  to  pause 
aed  ponder.  The  noble  lord  had  been 
sufficiently  answered  on  the  topic  of 
grand*jury  presentments ;  what  be  bad 
advanced  regarding  sheriffs,  had  also  re- 
ceived a  complete  reply;  as  well  as  the 
arguments  on  the  review  of  the  magis- 
tracy. As  to  the  amendment  of  his  right 
bon.  friend,  although  it  came  after  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  it  ou^ht  to 
be  considered  in  the  liirht  of  an  onainal 
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was  not  disposed  to  conceal  any  thing  of 
the  real  state  of  Ireland,  and  bad  not  the 
slightest  objection  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  conducted  in  the  fairest  and  most  opea 
manner. 

Mr.  Tierney  apologized  for  detaininff 
the  House  for  a  short  time,  being  induced 
thereto  by  a  few  remarks  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  which  touched  him  almost  per- 
sonally. •  With  respect  to  the  motion  on 
Catholic  emancipation,  in  the  session  of 
last  year,  he  had  said  then,  and  he  said 
now,  that  as  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
was  nearly  sure  of  a  majority  in  this 
House,  and  as  sure  of  the  measure  being 
in  the  minority  in  the  House  of  LfOrda, 
although,  for  other  purposes,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  with  as  niB 
a  majority  in  one  House  as  the  other,  be 
did  consider  the  bringing  forward  ^hat 
measure  as  little  better  than  a  mockery ; 
yet,  because  he  had  always  supported 
the  question,  he  would  not  then  withdraw 
from  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  appearances 
only,  he  had  given  it  the  support  of  hia 
vote.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  as-^ 
sumed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  acquired  for  that  question  the  sup* 
port  of  government.  He  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman — did  he  ever  try? 
[Hear.]  Let  not  the  House  receive  so 
easily  the  insinuation,  that  his  noble  friend 
had  offered  him  the  co-operation  of  hia 
party  if  he  would  undertake  to  carry  it. 
His  noble  friend  had  not  done  any  such 
thing,  nor  would  he,  because,  in  fact, 
he  had  no  such  power.  All  that  his  noble 
friend  addressing  the  right^hon.  gentleman, 
had  said,  amounted  to  something  like  this, 
«<  You  are  a  fortunate  man:  you  have  risen 
to  a  situation  in  the  government  which, 
perhaps,  you  never  expected  to  reach ;. 
your  conduct  in  the  course  of  this  and 
the  last  session  has  made  you  many  friends, 
go  on  and  prosper ;  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  hold  to  the  principles  which  you  have 
professed  :  don't  forget  your  principles, 
and  you  mav  depend  upon  the  support  of 
paHiament.''  All  that  was  asked  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  he  would 
try  what  he  could  do  for  the  question.  He 
might  answer,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  doing* 
any  thing  without  the  help  of  the  opposi* 
tion.  That  was  not  his  f  Mr.Ps)  proposi- 
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•n  inconndarable  piie«— who  thought  that 
tbertwai  very  little  to  choote  between  the 
riffht  hoo*  centleman  aod  the  Pope  ? 
rifuighter  and  cheerf.3  Coold  the  nght 
Eon.  gentlenuui  doubt,  in  short,  that  the 
Catholic  question  would  have  been  car- 
ried, if  he  had  only  chosen  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  joining  the  cabinet,  hedidnot 
say  to  insipt  upon  its  being  immediately, 
but  gradually  carried— when  he  saw  the 
anxiety  of  some  of  the  members  of  that 
eabinet  to  continue  in  office,  no  matter  in 
what  company  ?  He  hoped  he  had  cleared 
himself  of  any  imputation  or  suspicion  of 
having  dealt  unmirly  as  to  that  question. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he  must 
reply.  The  right  hoo.  gentleman  was  con* 
tinusUy  entrapping  the  House  intoa  belief, 
that  he  and  his  hon,  friends  were  anxious 
to  join  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  office* 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  not  conscious  of 
any  such  wish.  No  one  was  more  disposed  to 
doiusticeto  the  talents  and  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  than  himself :  but  it 
was  a  bard  return,  not  to  say  an  impolitic 
one,  to  hold  him  and  his  friends  up  to  the 
country,  as  persons  altogether  unfit  compa- 
nions for  him.  The  support  they  had 
already  given  had  been  pretty  considera- 
ble ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
aure  of  receiving  it  as  long  as  he  conti- 
nued to  pursue  bis  present  course.  <'But," 
aaid  the  right  hon.  gentleman  <*you  are 
pledged  to  the  suppoK  of  parliamentary 
reform  if  you  come  in.''  They  were  anxi- 
ous for  the  success  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. But  he  was  bound  to  no  pledge 
upon  the  subject;  and  if  he  took  orace  to- 
morrow morning,  no  one  could  reproach 
him  with  inconsistency,  in  neglecting  to 
make  stipulations  in  its  favour.  To  the 
question  of  parliamentaij  reform  he  was 
seriously  and  earnestly  inclined,  because 
he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  constitution.  But,  a  bond  of  party. 
it  never  could  be.  Indeed,  how  should  it 
be?  Some  of  his  friends  were  agreed  up* 
on  it,  others  were  opposed  to  it  i  and, 
among  those  who  concurred,  there  were 
a  thousand  diades  of  opinion  as  to  Uie 
specific  degree  of  reform.  Mot  so  with 
toe  other  question,  which  could  hsve  but 
one  meaning.  Broad  Catholic  emandpa* 
tion  was  all  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  to  lay  down.  He  had  accepted  office 
without  stipulaEting  that  it  should  be  carri« 
ed;  though  he  knew  that  it  ought  to  be 
carried,  and  that  it  never  could  be  carried, 
because  there  was  one  in  the  cabinet,  who 
was  the  roost  powerful  part  of  the  cabinet, 
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opposed  to  it.    All  that  he  and  his  firienda 
wwMed  waa»  to  make  the  right  hen«' 
gentleman    die    roost    poweruil     part 
of  the   cabmet,    on   condition  that  he 
would   uphold  the  principles   which  he^ 
had  avowed.    The   right   hon.   gentle* 
roan,  then,  ought  not  to  represent  them' 
as  an  unworthy  set,  with  whom  he  cauti- 
ously sought  to  remain  at  a  distance.   He 
might  depend  upon  it,  unless  he  went  ont 
in  a  manner  something  diflfarent  ftrom  that 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  adopt,  he 
would  not  come  down  to  the  House  sO' 
triumphantly  in  another  session.  ^  The* 
country  at  present  gave  hinr  credit  for 
consistency.    There  was  a  phrase,  how«^ 
ever,  which  was  expressive,  though  home- 
ly.    It   was  called   **  plaving  fast  a;id' 
loose.^    He  would  like  to  know  more  ex- 
actly what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pro-'^ 
posed  to  do  u  to  Catholic  emaodpation.' 
Suppose  it  were  carried  here,  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  rejected  by  the  other' 
House.    Did  the  ri«it  hon.   gentleman 
doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case  i  Placed ' 
behind  so  good  a  leader  as  the  archbishop  * 
of  Canterbury,  a  place-man  would  natur- ' 
idly  think  he  was  safe  in  all  questions 
respecting  church  matters.    How  most  it  > 
be  then,  wh^n  he  saw  the  archbiibop  of' 
York,  and  seven  other  bishops,  «iltsted' 
on  the  same  side?    And  if  at  the  head  of 
this  body  the  prime  minister  were  seen, 
what  would  be  said  then  i  Why  this,  *<the 
advocates  of  emancipation  have  tried  their  * 
utmost,  and  only  see  what  a  miserable 
minority  they  are  in  ?^    He  appealed  for ' 
the  probability  of  this  to  the  fate  of  two  - 
bills  which  had  been  lately  introduced— 
one  of  which  went  no  further  than  to  pwt ' 
the  English  Catholics  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  Irish.    It  was  carried  almost 
unanimously  in  this  House;  but  when  it  was 
sent  up,  he  ought  to  say  down,  to  the 
lords,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
And  all  this  confusion  might,  perhaps,  be 
traced  to  the  sentiments  of  one  man  in 
that  House,  and  the  future  riews  Of  inter- 
ested  politidans    with   respect   to   him 
Soud  cheers].   All  that  they  had  asked, 
en,  of  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  was, 
that  he  would  take  that  course  which  was 
likely  to  lead  him  to  fame  and  honour-^ 
that  he  would  be  steadfast  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  principles  to  which  he  was  able 
to   give   life  and  energy— and  that  he* 
would'  stand  out   for   the  adoption    of 
those  measures  upon  which  the  security 
of  the  empire  so  much  depended.   They 
asked  for  no  junction^— tbej^  wished  for 
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Thejr  aoif  waolcd  him  io  proc^ 

iUf^Mrt.  TlMsjr  imide  do  ^Qftdiiitm^  with 
bim br parlumcoMlry.KefonQ,  Upontdi^ 
iflbjoet  be  w»8  rmbt  w^cqiqo  to  hU  ,pi^- 
MDt  notions.  If  he  cho8Q»  be  nig^t 
make  all  hif  q14  jipeec^  Q?er  Bgm, 
they  would  oomaioMily  im^wer  bif  argit- 
niept«;  bjuH^tbo^JWOuU  never  ask  liim  to 
give  up  iii«  admmiion  for  ol4  Sarum  and 
the  other  i^ien  boroughs*  Let  him  not 
labour  at  mtacoiiceptionsy  but  take  matters 
as  they  atoed.  If  he  would  pursue  the 
Qourse  moat  glorious  to  himself,  they 
were  there  ready  with  their  aupport 
for  bim;  if  he  Tefusedt  they  could 
not  help  it.  {Gontioued  Jaugbter  aod 
dieers*] 

Mr.  Canning  explained.  He  bad  not 
insisted  on  the  fact,  tliat  the  oppositioo 
were  pledged  to  parliao^ntary  reform. 
Bttt»  whether  it  were  so  or  no»  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  £nd  a  united  govern- 
iieot»  bad  he  joined  them;  siifce  they 
must  have  been  divided*  either  among 
themselves^  or  with  re^ct  to  him,  upon 
the  question  ef. reform  in  parliament. 

Bit  F.  Blah  complained,  that  the 
mioMtry  was  composed  f^  individuals  of 
discordant  ofMnioos.  }f  he  were  asked* 
fabait  he  wpuld  do  with  the  present  admi- 
iliat<ation,  he  would  say,  "Uo  away  with 
tbem.*'  The  liberal  partT  of  the  cabinet 
were  closed  In  their  movements  by  the 
drgg*cbam  of  their  unwilling  companiops. 
The  ultras  in  the  .cabinet  wouldj  he  fear- 
ed* never  becooie  liberal.  The  motian 
should  have  his  cordial  support* 

The  House  divided :  for  lord  Althorp's 
motion,  1S6 ;  for  Mr.  Gou)burn's  amend- 
ment, IM :  Migoffity  iS. 


Lut  qfthp 

Aherciombyy  hon.  J. 
Baroaid,  vise* 
Barret,  S.  M. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Belgrava^  vise. 
Benett,  John 
BenyoD,  B. 
Bemal,B. 
Btich,  J. 
Bbke,sirF. 
Brottg^iam,  ]V. 
Qrowne,'Dom« 
Burd6tt,«irF. 
Buxton,  T.F, 
Byng,G. 
Cftlcraft,  J. 
Calc«ift,J.  H. 
Calrett*  C. 


Minority* 

Calvert,  N. 
Carew,  C.S. 
Carteri  John 
Caulfield,  hqn.  H. 
Cavendish,  C.  C. 
Chamberlayne,  W. 
Chaloner,  K. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Coke,T.W. 
CQlbome,y.W.R. 
Cradock,J$. 
Creev ^,  J. 
Crompton.  S. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Depison,  W,  J. 
Den  man,  T. 
Duncanoon,  vise. 
Dttndas,hon,T« 
£vaM,  W. 


S0fexfgti$l$. 

F|inaod,.B. 
Fei|n;^i90Q,[^  |U 
Fit;Egerftl3,rt.hoQ.  ^. 
Fitiroy,  lord  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H, 
French,  A. 
Gaskill,  B. 
Gordon,  R, 
Grattan,  J. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  JL 
Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Ualdimand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
HobhoQse,  J.  C. 
Heuyweod,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  £• 
Hughes,  W.L. 
Hume,  J. 

Hutchinson,  hon.C.  H* 
Jahies,  W. 
Jenroise,  G.  P. 
Johnson,  W.A. 
Knight,  R, 
Laaib,  bon.  G. 
Lambton.  J.  G, 
Laogston,  J.  H. 
Leycester,  R. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W,  L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Mahon,  bon.  S. 
Maijoribanks,  8. 
Martin,  J  as. 
MiUbank,M. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  ?• 

Newport,  rtboQ.sirJ. 
Normanby,  vise. 
Nugent,  lord. 
CCall^an,  J. 
Ord,^ 

Osborne,  lord  F.  G, 
Palmer.  C.  F. 
Pares,  T. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Power,  R. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Poyntr,  W,  S. 


\3n 

Rice;  TTS, 
Ridleyi  sif  M.  "jwr. 
RobarU,  A,  W, 
Robarts,  0.  JT. 
Robinaee,  sir^. 
Rowley,  sirW. 
^lunhoid,  C.  B. 
|t^^ll,loidfr. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Russell,  lord  G.  Wp 
Robertson,  A. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  I. 
Sefton,  enH 
Smilb,  John 
Smith,  Geortt 
Smith,  hon.  iU 
Smith,  W. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  C. 
Stanley,  lord, 
Stewart,  W.  (Tyrone) 
Stnart,  lord  P.  J. 
Talbot,  R.W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tieiney,rt.hon.  O. 
Wall.  C.  B. 
\¥ari^J.4. 
Webb,E. 
Wharion,  J. 
^hitbrtad,S.C. 
White,  S. 
White,  col. 
Whitmore,  W.  W* 
WiUiams,  J. 
WiUiams,W, 
Wi)spn,sirR. 
Winoington,  sic  T- 
Wood,M. 
WyTil,  M. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 

TELLEaS. 

Pamell,  sir  H. 
Althorp,  viscount. 
VAiaED  err. 
£lUoa,£d. 
Bl^s,  hon.  G.  A. 
Sykes,  D. 
WiUiams,  sir  R. 
Poitman,  J.  B. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Western,  C.  C. 


«OUS£   OF  COMMONS. 

ScpAR^uaxa.]  Mr.  ibm^am  pie- 
senced  a  petiiion  firoa  the  Separaiisia  of. 
Sligo,  praying  for  snch  an  alietation  in 
the  law  as  would  enaUe  them  to  enjpgr 
tfiose  privilegea  which  were  within  tfaie 
reaeh  of  their  feUow^euhiectay  without 
tfdiing  thoia  oatfaa  whioh  Ufey  ceaadea** 
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it^n^^lf  biNvvMl'  It  l9  tw  crimiiM  n  tMiv 
tfrtirfiM.  Whfti^vec  dKAraic#0f  o|rinioii 
niigllt  axiit  «i  to*  tboir  tctieta^  all  oauBt- 
jmwim  idwwfiny  their  sacriAde  of  wetllh 
to  their  Wooevt  aad  oon^ieiitiout  sonipkit 
Thorn  Miigioat  ttmiploi  weir#  foatoded  on 
iimilwu  piMgef  in  die  SortjVlureB^  which 
bdoted  tlien»  to  beliere  thtft  they  had  no- 
M6re  rigftt  to  Idee  ad  o«th  ibr  the  pvrpoie 
of  ilKng  office,  or  to  eiMble  fhem  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  titan  they 
faMi  to  commit  mtirder,  iVcf^  ot  tmy  other 
mti  ferbiddett  hj  the  Deealog«e.  They 
ohie%  retted  or  a  sabltmo  fMasage  in  the 
Mew*  T«8iameKt,  which  positively  forhad 
the  laktM  of  oaths;  It  night  be  said,^  that 
if  the  raief  praved  for  were  granted  to 
those  persons,  they  must>  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  extend  similar  relief  to  the  soi'u- 
pfet  of  all  other  seels.  H  was,  liowever, 
alreaidy  eonceded  to  the  Qoaker»and  Mo- 
raviaae*  They  m^ght/  in'  civil,  though  not 
in  cmmnalcaset,  givwtbeirendencewith- 
out  the  sanction  of  an  osilh«  Reli^  hod 
•iao  been  oalendM  to  the  Socedert  in  Ire- 


Th«  Hoa  Q.  A.  EUk  observed,  that 
ther chainrter,  tho  sacrifices,  afHkthe8Qf«< 
ferfnga  of  the  petitioaero  eatiUed  themr 
\»  the^  relief  whtcb  they  sought,  and 
which,  h^  trusted,  they  would  speedily 
ovtaiUs 

Mr.  L*  Fonter  sat4>-  thatthe  leamedgen* 
tloassB  oould  B<lt  reaidei'  those  individiiale 
a  gfesier  service,  than  by  teming  in  hit 
nsiftd  hoe  it  was  possible  to  oaity  thi^ 
wbidt  they  reouested  into  efecti  The 
diSeulty  arose  from  thote  people  hertog 
no  distuiAttisbiiig  teeet,  exMpt  this  scru> 

Ska  of  taJ^ng  an  oaih.  In  tne  case  of  a 
ew,  e  IMtahometair  oi  a  Nindooy  the  re- 
Ugioaa  Ibnas  .of  the  party  wetfe  known, 
and,  aader  the  sanctKMt*  off  tboae  fbrstsv 
he  might  give  evidence*  Bat,  in  the  ab^ 
sence  of  form,  with  usseeet  to  the  Sepa^ 
ratist,  it  was  iMffieak  tedtovise#hat  coarse 
could  be  pursoecL        « 

Mr.  r.  FUegefald  thought  the  dififouky 
could  tesily  be  get  rid  of.  It  would  be 
only  neeessary  to  enact,  that,  upon  the 
^Separatist's  proving,  by  proper  wttnetses» 
that  he  belonged  to  that  sect,  he  dmuld 
b^  permitted  to  make  bia  affirmation. 

Mr.  L&ckhaH  supported  the  petition. 
Looking  to  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers, 
he  saw  ae  reason  to  apprehend  any  daager 
from  relieving  soeh  oMn  as  the  petitionera 
from  taking  oaths. 

Mr»  Wwmi  was  well  inclined  to  diauMsh 
tbo  Mmbev  ef  unoeoeasaly  oatf%  bot 


wAiIb  baf  vary'  msavy  of  disp^nshsg'  witv  * 
their  sanetien in  a  coimaf  luatice. 
Ofderad  te  Ke  on  tto  table. 

riOl/S]S  OF  COMBtOK^. 
Thmsd^  Ma^  IS. 

SenvAvntrAtioir  FtmiM-Pwitrow 
AOJinmT.]  Mr.  8^  IFor#fey  presented  a 
peeitiotf  from  the  Cl^b  hi  the  civil  de» 
partments  ci  goveimment,  otophdning, 
that  against  the  lair  princfpba  or  jestice, 
and  the  conditions  niider  wnich  they  trere 
admitted  to  serve  the  poblic,  and  against 
the  previsions  of  an  act  of  1^0^  they  were 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent  upon 
their  salaries,  for  cotltribations  towarda 
the  Superannuated  Fond*  The  hen.  ge»* 
tlimyan  supported  the  pmilion,  and  de- 
clared the  sense  wMdi  he  entertained  of 
the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  act  of 
1822,  under  whidi  thh  unequal  tax  was 
levied. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  said,  he  took  no  blame  to 
himself,  as  he  had  done  sAl  that  he  could 
to  prevent  the  House  from  adopting  die 
measure.  He  hoped  that  g^overnment 
would  lose  no  time  in  taking  oft  so  mpprea* 
sive  a  burthen  iVom  the  ahoulderi  or  thoae 
who  were  so  little  able  to  bear  it; 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said^  he  had 
never  approved  of  the  measure^  H  wae 
unjust,  because  it  was  a  particolar  tax 
upon  particular  persons,  with  wfioae  eoMw 
luments  govemment  could  have  no  more 
right  to  tamper  than  with  those  of  the  ar^ 
my  and  navy,  or  any  other  ckuit  of  pei^ 
sona.  It  was  ahe  tmwise,  because  it 
operatod  to  the  changmg  of  the  tetiure 
upon  which  the  persons  so  taxed  had  boen 
accustomed  to  server  It  went  to  give 
them  a  greater  claiei  to  retired  allowaacet, 
thaw  should  ever  be  allowed  to  the  sabor^ 
dinate  clerka  of  the  departments.  Now, 
however,  the  misch&Bf  was  done ;  and  ke 
was  not  profMired  to  say  that  be  could  do* 
vise  any  feasible  measure  for  a  substitute ; 
though  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  bkn 
to  hear  that  hb  right  hon.  friend  was  pre- 
pared with  one. 

The  CkancMor  ^ihe  Esckepfer  aaid» 
that  undoubtedly,  it  seemed  a  hardship  to 
control  the  emoluments  of  those  who  were 
ill  enough  paid  already,  considering  their 
merits  and  services ;  but,  the  House  must 
look  at  the  situation  in  which  the  question 
stood.  In  former  times,  the  pay  of  the 
officers  arose  from  foes,  much  more  than 
from  salaries.  Those  fees  were  very  lo- 
crativi^  aad  enablad  the  hoMers,  by  gva- 
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diuitproinottoii  to  the  kwhett  ataftioii  in. 
eicli  offioei  lo  provide  for  iheirown  rtftf»- 
nent  on  the.  approach  of  age  and  infir- 
mity. There  were  alto  minor  sinecures 
at  the  disposal  of  government,  with  which 
long  aAd  yseful  servicfe  was  frequentlj  re- 
warded. Gradually  both  fees  and  sine- 
cfiies  wei^  so  reduced^  that  govemmeBt 
hfA  not  suQcient  means  for  that  porpoie. 
The  {practice  then  altered  to  the  grantinc 
of  retired  allowances;  which  certainly  did 
Itrow  to  a  bulk  which  justified  the  inter- 
,  iereace  of  parliament.  Goveniment  being 
thus  reproached,  had  recourse  to  the  act 
of  1810,  by  which  it  was  certainly  not 
intended  to  convey  a  prescriptive  right  to 
retired  allowance.  But  then  each  depart- 
ment was  left  at  liberty  to  settle  the  re* 
tired  allowances  of  its  servants,  and  a  new 
grievance  sprung  out  of  this  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  Customs  and  Excise,  which 
again  provoked  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  enactment  of  which  this 
petition  complained  was  the  result  of  the 
w^ole.  It  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
hardship  which  had  been  deicrtbed.  The 
pfij^ers  had  their  quid  pro  quo,  in  the 
ckim  to  retirement ;  ana  as  to  the  exclu- 
sive nsture  of  it,  there  was  a  regulation 
of  the  very  same  sort  which  required  con- 
tribUtioits  from  ihe  navy  to  the  chest  at 
Greenwich. 

.Mr.  F^  Buxtcm  said,  it  seemed  very 
hard,  after  the  reductions  which  bad  been 
made,  that  those  regulations  should  be 
continued,^  by  which  the  clerks  were  ex- 
pected to  continue  their  respective  servi* 
ces  for  double  the  •  period  formerly  re- 
quired,  and  that  all  the  recompense  they 
received  in  the  way  of  superannuation  al- 
lowance, should  be  from  money  which  they 
h#d  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets.  He 
bad  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  pe- 
titioners,.  of  whom  he  knew  but  three, 
aad  those  only  by  sight.  He  trusted  that 
their  case  would  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  government,  and  thst  tlie^  would 
be.  restored  to  the  footing  on  which  they 
beifore  stood,  in  1818. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  bore  testimonv  to 
tl^e  ability,  integrity,  and  fidelity  of  the 
persons  spoken  of.  At  the  period  of  his 
coming  into  oflke  as  secretary  of  state, 
he  found  that  the  measure,  against  the 
eftct  of  which  the  present  petition  was 


tupirmnnntian  Fund.  [788 

would  reooUeet,  that  it  was  done  faspoB* 
siUe  fsr  this  measure ;  which  was  forced 
upon  the  government,  and  to  which  they 
could  not  object,  as  it  contaiaod  a  pro- 
position to  lower  theur  own  salaries. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  the  sentiasenU 
of  the  right  bon.  secretarv  had  his  warm 
concurrence.  Hehadlongbeeaofopiaiony 
that  the  govemmeot  offioers,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  very  inade- 
quately paid. 

Mr.  WaUon  Tnyhr  hoped,  that  the 
former  decision  of  the  House  would  not  be 
sdlered  to  pr^udice  the  claims  of  the  pe- 
titioners; but  that  justice  would  be  done 
to  a  very  deserving  dass  of  persons,  who 
had  endured  considerable  privation  by  the 
measure. 

Mr.  H.  Suntner  said,  the  regulation 
had  been  adopted  at  a  period  when  a  very 
loud  cry  had  been  raised  for  universal  re- 
trenchment. In  tlus  and  in  other  instan- 
ces he  thought  it  had  been  listened  to 
unwisely  and  unjustly. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  measure  had  been  adopted,  waa 
the  great  increase  which  had  been  found 
in  the  superannuation  list,  and  the  amount 
of  the  expense  wbidi  it  brought  upon  the 
country.  When  the  measure  had  been 
proposed,  the  late  lord  Lcmdonderry  ob- 

Bited  to  the  clerks  in  public  offices  oeing 
t  without  any  provision  after  age  should 
have  incapacitated  them  for  funher  ser- 
vice. Upon  that  occasion,  the  House 
agreed  that  some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  them,  and  the  regulations  al- 
luded to  were  adopted  in  consequence. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  had  himself  proposed  the 
14th  clause,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  these 
officers  before  he  should  be  entitled  to, 
or  have  enjoyed,  the  superannuated  fund, 
the  whole  sums  that  he  might  have  paid 
should  be  considered  as  his  personal  pro* 
perty,  and  handed  over  to  his  representa- 
tives. The  superannuation  system,  there- 
fore, was  in  the  nature  of  a  tontine,  and 
was  in  no  case  a  benefit  to  the  public,  but 
to  the  persons  by  whose  contributions  it 
was  kept  up.  Ife  thought  die  House 
ought  not  to  suller  itself  to  be  run  away 
wiui  by  any  fancied  lft>erslity,  and  should 
be  cautious  in  undoing  what  had  been 
done  on  very  due  delibmition. 
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Irtudi  he  «ilttd«d,  ITM  very  true;  but  no- 
thing conki  b9  more  eety  than  to  expleb 
the  caiMe  by  which  it  wm  produced. 
Under  the  former  system  which  prevail- 
ed with  respect  to  government  officet,  large 
fhee  were  permitted  to  be  received,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  nmnber  of  small 
sineoiire  offices  which  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  hsd  the  direction  of 
the  varioos  departments.  These  two 
eoorcesfiimished  a  provision  for  the-derks, 
when  they  were  no  longer  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Psrliameot» 
however,  thought  fit  to  abolish  the  ftes 
and  the  ofihses  to  which  he  alhided ;  but 
so  substitute  was  then  provided  for  the 
aged  deriM.  Those  who  bad  the  direction 
of  them  had  the  painful  alternative  of 
oilber  ssein^  the  public  duty  ill-perform- 
ed, or  of  dMHUssinff  those  who  had  once 
been  highly  serviceable,  without  the  means 
of  existence  at  an  advanced  time  of  life. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved, and  he  asked  if  common  humanity 
did  not  demand,  Uiat  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  such  persons  i  This  would 
account  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  su- 
perannuation list  soon  after  the  system 
was  eslabli0lled^;  and  the  rapid  mortality 
which  followed  it  was  the  best  proof  he 
could  give,  that  the  persons  admitted  de- 
served the  aid  which  was  afforded  them 
by  it.  Before  it  was  imputed  to  the  go- 
^M^mment  of  that  day,  that  they  had  been 
lavish  or  wasteful  in  distributing  this  fund, 
it  should  be  known,  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  tliat  the  persons  on  the  su« 
perannuated  list  had  served  the  public  was 
twenty-nine;  and  the  average  stipend  was 
OH*  per  annum.  He  would  ask,  whether 
thia  wasa  wasteful  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lic money?  The  loml  amount  vrasahMrge 
one,  but  ii  had  grown  outof  the  circum- 
stances he  had  explained  to  the  House. 
Whatever  the  House  might  choose  to  do, 
ho  was  euro  that  no  persons  could  be  more 
gratified  than  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
if  any  further  reward  should  be  given  to 
the  services  of  those  persons,  whose  merits 
and  fidelity  they  had  a  daily  optKMtuoky 
of  witnemf  ng. 


Mr.  r.  WUnm  said,  he  would  takohia 
share  of  the  odiom  whidi  attached  to  the 
measurecomplained  of,  because  he  thought 
at  the  time  it  was  carried,  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  required  retrenchment  in 
every  practicable  shape.  He  should  now 
be  no  less  willinc  to  give  the  alteration 
suggested  his  fullest  support,  if  it  should 
appear  expedient. 

Mr.  Sj^kes  said,  that  two  years  onl^  had 
elapsed  since  the  House  was  pursumg  a 
rapid  race  of  retrenchment  ana  economy, 
and  he  begged  to  ask  what  reason  had 
been  given,  why  they  should  pursue  a 
contrary  extreme  i  He  trusted  that  the 
subject  would  be  fully  discussed  before 
anv  alteration,  was  determined  on. 

mr.Jmiies  said,  that  when  the  ministers 
had  taken  off  all  the  assessed  taxes,  ho 
should  be  glad  to  concur  in  the  proposal 
to  reward  more  amply  the  public  officers. 
Until  then,  the  intended  liberality  would 
be  ill-timed. 

Mr.  S.  FFortley  intimated,  that  he 
should  probably,  at  an  early  opportunity, 
introduce  the  subject  in  another  form. 

Sugar  BouNTixs.]  Mr.  W*  Whitmore 
rose  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
given  notice :  namely,  the  Drawbacks,  or 
Bounties,  which  were  paid  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  Sugar.  His  object  wad,  to  procure 
the  appobtmeot  of  a  select  oommutee,  to 
consider  the  question;  and  he  trusted 
that  he  shotild  make  it  appear  to  the 
House,  that  such  a  roearare  was  called 
for  by  peculiar  circumstances.  It  would 
be  necessary'  for  him,  at  the  outset,  to 
show  how  the  affair  stood.  In  the  first 
place,  the  West-India, interest  possessed 
a  monopoly  of  sugar  in  the  English  mar'^ 
ket  against  all  other  countries  in  which 
sugar  was  produced,  with  the  exception 
of  the  East  Indies.  But  the  su^r  which 
was  imported  from  the  East  Indies  paid  a 
duty  of  iOt.  more  than  that  whicn  was 
imported  from  the  British  West-Indies. 
The  sugar  imported  firom  the  West-Indiea 
paid  a  duty  of  27s.  per  cwt.  whien  the 
price  was  under  47«.,  and  of  dOt.  when  the 
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Ibra  ffEfcft  M  expoited  Migar*  This  Aict 
•MiM  IMC  be  denied ;  but  that  #e«Bolike 
wkeic  of  tfaeqtieslioB.  The  tugar  wbicb 
wae  ewperted  vras  in  m  refined  ttate,  ind 
received  a  iurtber  drawback.  In  the  pre* 
eeM  of  refieitigy  a  eeatlderable  quaocitj 
of  nelaMet  wat  necesaarilj  abstracced 
ftom  the  sugar,  and  ihe  weight  #ae  there- 
fore diminished*  For  inttanee^  llSib.  of 
iOgar  yielded  only  56^.  of  refilled  si^r, 
w£in  prejpared  for  the  heiiie  market*  Boi 
he  waa  intoriaed,  that  when  the  tag ar  waa 
intended  ibr  ejipertatio%  it  vraa  aot  iuffi'* 
oieatly  refined  ;  but  a  coattderabk  q«aa« 
tity  of  onalaMea  was  leff^  Hae&tracled  from 
iL  The  coMeqMeace  wam  that  inttead  ef 
1121b.  of  raw  anger  yieidiag  enlj  Mb*  ef 
•afiaed  sugar,  thai  qaantity  generally  pro- 
duced frou)  60Uw  to  mh.  The  prlee  ef 
Aelassea  m  the  BMrket  was  froaa  35#.  lo 
SOm  therefore  tbene  was  an  enonaeus  pro* 
fit  ea  the  ei^Mrted  su|par,  whkb,  aa  he 
bad  shown,  contained  several  poMds  ef 
molasses  wkicb  eught  te  bate  been  ex- 
tracted. After  reaching  tbe  ceatkient, 
the  sugat  underwent  anoiber  proijess  of 
refinement,  to  fit  it  for  the  market  there. 
It  would  be  a  material  point  for  the  coaa- 
mittee  to  consider  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  home  asarket  by  the  coatiauanoe 
of  the  bounties.  The  consumption  oC  ms- 
gar  in  Great  Brrtain,in  183S,  waa M 30^000 
cwt*  The  excess  which  was  expertad  was 
QSOfiOOf  upon  which  the  public  paid  A 
bounty  of  168,0002.  The  principle  ef 
aboiishin^  bounties  bad  bee»  adopted  re- 
canUy  wub  regard  to  Indaad  and  Seel^ 
laad;  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  eitber  the 
jostioa  ar  tbe  policy  of  oootimwig  them 
upon  the  exportation  of  augar*  He  waa 
aware  tbat  he  should  be  told  of  the  die* 
tressed  state  of  the  ,West»lfMlia  interests 
He  acknowledged  the  exiaienee  ef  tbat 
distress  ;  but  he  felt  tbat  it  was  Us  duty^ 
asa  member  of  parliament^tieendeairour  to 
point  out  tbe  causes  which  produced  tbat 
resv^tf  in  order  that  it  migb^  beidtimalely 
removed*  la  censidsriiig.  thia  past  ef  tbe 
qfoeatien^  h  waa  necessary  te^  aseertaia* 
whether  tbe  distresa  which  existed  in  tbe 
West-Indies  was  of  a  temporary  oa  ef  a 
permanent  nature— whether  it  waa  likely 
that  it  could  be  removed  by  pailiaiivea,  or 
whether  it  bad  its  root  in  the  system  it* 
self  upon  wliich  the  Weat-Indiea  were  eoa- 
ducted,  and  whetber  it  would  not  be  ne* 
cessary  to  change  that  system  attogeiberi 
before  any  good  could  be  efiected.  He 
would  read  to  tbe  House  a  lew  8tateuienta« 
whick  would  prove  that  the  distress  ia 
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wWcb  tbe  Was»  India  ialai«at  #*  U 
pnaiant  iavoived  waa  neS  ef  a  ad^el  but  oTia 
permslBeiit  aaturew  In  1799»  Mr*  firya* 
Edwards  bad  satd»  <«The  areas  ami  Hf 
plaatersasis  amiof  oppressed  fetlaae^oo*- 
sifnedbydebt  te  un#emiltiflg  drudgaty 
in  tbe  eoleaiesy  wicb  a  hepe»  wbicb  elar-' 
nalty  mockatbeir  grasp^  of  happier  days^ 
and  a  release  firemr  their  eatbarrasSoseata/' 
la  1785r  Mr.  Tobm  deekared,  thH  ftr 
<*  one  pkunter  tbal  lives  at  htaeasein  Graa» 
BritaHH  tbere  are  fifty  loiliag  undei'a  KmA 
of  debt  in  She  aolonies^"  A  lepert  ef  • 
caasnisttee  ef  t^  Hoose  of  Assembly  ai^ 
Jaasaica»  ia  1792,  ceotaiaed  ibe  foMewia^ 
passage  :-*^  I»  the  oourae  of  SO  fearsr 
177  estates  k  Jaikiaica  bare  beea  acid  for 
the  pajpaseaa  of  debts ;  55  estates  bava* 
bee*  thrown  ap ;  92  arestil^  m  the  baada 
of  credifors  9  Msd  80,091  teecuiiona» 
aosemitioB  ta  28^56^786^  atertfaa,,  havw 
beett  Wd^in'tbepvevost'soAoa.''  Aao» 
iber  p^eri».niade  ki  >804^alterdeacribiiig 
astataefgreatdistresf,atsl>os>tha>  '^a  Mtla» 
fol  detail  would  hafve  tbe  appearaikca  ef  # 
frigblAd  aricature."  Agaio^  i»  180?» 
aootbelr  i^epert  contained'  the  fbUowiafp 
passage:-^'  Theaugat  estates  kitelv  thrown* 
upv  brought  t*  sale^'  aad  now  m  theeourlr 
of  Cbanaery  ia  this  island  and  in  Englimdr 
amount  to  Hboat  oae-fomtb  of  the  wlieW 
mimbetf  ifr  the  eiiloay.'*  Sknilar  iaata 
were  slated  In  a  r^ort  wfaieh  waa  naadw 
in  181 K  AU  these  lestioaeaies  oroved^ 
that  with  regard  te  tbe  West-Indies^  dia> 
tresa  waa  thandei  and  prosperity  the  dx^ 
oeptieau  Exp«rienee  had  ptiaved,»  tbat  kt 
eeery  aga»  and  to  every  part  of  the  werUr 
such  a  atate  efthmps  inevitably  firodaeed 
tbedepepalatien  oftbe'countiy  In  whith 
it  existea.  The  veaaan  why  sneh- a  resale 
bad  not  eeetawrad  with.sespeer  ttf  theWess- 
Indin  oeletfies  wna  this— that  thejp  wepn^ 
passost^d  by  a  oauntrjp  abeundiag  iii> 
riches  and  capital*  n  porumi  of  which  hmH 
been  eewthiually  pouriag  into  theim  The 
state  of  the  West*lndia  colonies  was  mere 
deplorable  than  thatdf  the  meat  wrotehed 
and  iahospltable  pasts  of  thcf  werM.  Even 
in  Laplandt  prosperity  was  the  rule,  and 
distress  the  exception;  the  reverse  waa 
unfortunately  the  case  in  the  West-India 
colonies*— These  were  the  grounds  wbiek 
had  iadueedhim  to  look  into  the  question 
in  tbe  manner  he  bad  doBe,^and  he  should 
now  proceed  to  state  the  causes  from  which, . 
as  it  appeared  to  bim,  principally^  arose 
theduitressof  this  branch  of  trade.  These- 
were-— the  absence  of  ihe  proprietors  of 
the  estates,  roortgdges^  ootts^unenta*  t» 
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i9<»H|ageft»ftndtli#ex|MMWi  i»ib*s}iii«iQ 
<^  iDintfefpeBtt  in  ctmrngrmmii  ctknitSmg 
W  ettai^  in  the  bastds  of  orerMert,  in- 
a^^  of  being  in  the  haodi  of  tbe  furoprie- 
tar«  ibeoiMkret.  Tliete  treiv  aJI,  in  tbeir 
difftfpesi  rMpoctit  0Ml«riiiny  im^oriMi^ 
twt  itiU  omjf  8iilMi«rvlant  io  thai  g vmh 
i^it«»  upon  frbidi  •!!  |h«  rtat  dtpemdedl, 
He  «rould  sqt  diigniM  ficoi»  tb«  Uo^ne 
hit  tinaere  opioioa,  tbat  this  ntia  cauM 
of  distncM  Md  mfteiy  was  the  tjreten  «f 
•laveJeboiir.  He  was  ardl  awara  of  the 
diffifultiei  which  any  man  ImuI  ta  aneoon* 
tar  who  tonchad  upoa  this  sabject,  aadl 
1^1^  <UftettU  A  thing  it  waa,  to  obtain  a 
fafOMiiabia  baariag;  but»  bMmer  iiafa* 
n»uraUjr  be  anght  be  reaaivecU  ha  nuiat 
diMbaigp  what  be  felt  to  be  bii  clttty,  aad 
wbbaaiC  maafiiag  ta  aalea  at  vefj  great 
laagib»  andaafour  to  place,  hjr  a  lew  Mclt, 
tba  opinion  be  eatertaiBed  in  an  obviaoa 
patat.ef  liaar.  He  had  afamdy  Hated, 
tb«t  tba  prttictpteidialreai  aeoaa  fraaa  tbe 
pfioeiple  «fiUTa^bibour.  Thatalaaa>laboiur 
ataa  aiwqni  of  aeoeaaity  mone  eastiy  than 
faaa^  «aa  not  atated  now  for  die  irat 
timm :  it  had  been  iavariaUy  Decfi^^ed 
aa  imoi  by  aH  who  had  evamwed  the  aab- 
jeat»  iinbiasad  hy  the  foinenoe  af  inter- 
eat;  and  be  abottld^Bdeavaur  to  ahew  the 
aimQarity  wbid^  our  coAoniea  bora  b  W9 
raapeot  te  difereat  oountrka  at  diftrant 
penoda,  with  a  Tiew  to jptova  that  the 
ataiemeot  waa  aomeat^  The  greater  ex* 
pBoaeofalavaplaboiir  pcocaedad  upon  tbaa 
prtncipk«— there  muat  be  aoaae  indttoanaaat 
to  make  men  warkt  labont  waa  not  natu* 
raJ ;  there  moat  be  either  aeme  leeling  of 
interea^  or  aome  principla  of  aoerdon. 
Now  then,  which  wilJ»  interest  or  coctrdon, 
produce  tbe  peater  ^oantity  of  labour  ? 
Wiiea  a  man  worbti  iniuenoed  by  a  feel* 
ing  af  intereit,  he  endeavonra  to  aocumiiK 
lata  a  fund  to  provide  lar  tba  waala  of  old 
age  and  infaoey,  and  which  be  auperln* 
tanda  with  care  and  diliganaa :  but,  in  the 
other  caae,  it  la  far  di^cent ;  far  when  a 
fund  is  left  at  the  diapoaal  o£  maoagera,  i| 
\i  gen  f  rally  regulatea  witboiit  aajr  atteo- 
tioa  to  economy, 

Thia  waa  thia  general  principle;  and 
hadng  ahewn  tbe  viem  ha^  teak  oS  tba 
aubjeat^  be  did  not  feel  it  naaaaaary  to  go 
further  into  thia  part  of  tba  aobjed^  but 
ha  ahould  endearpuc  to  illiiataele  Ua 
pwiaciple  by.  eiample.  New,  let  any  man 
who  area  at  att  acquamted  with  the  nature 
of  agricukural  laboar  employ  a  man  to 
walk  hy  the  job,  the  day;,  or  by  oompul* 
Be-  fa  not  luiav»  that  with  the 


Siwt,  the  man  morka  irttb  aU  hta  eaal  and 
power  and  aaergy  ;  thai  in  ttt  aecond,  bia 
esertioaa  wiU  be  amiiUer;  but  that  in  tbe 
third,  bia  labour,  aa  compered  with  tbe 
other  two  cases,  will  not  only  be  very 
delioieat  in  quantity,  hut  in  quality  i  Tba 
aabject  waa  so  abundant  in  inacaaoea,  and 
they  pneaenled  tbemadrea  ffom  ae  manv 
quartera,  that  hia  embarrammeat  ccviaisted, 
not  in  the  aoaroi^  qf  exampJea  but  tbe 
dificdty  of  making  a  aal^rctien^  Now, 
he  woubl  firat  refer  to  ancieat  Italy  ^and 
there  he  found  that  tbe  wntera  on  rural 
eooaomy  traced  the  dedioa  ip  tbe  prea* 
parity  m  the  country  to  tbe  ayatem  af 
alaaa-labottr.  The  aaiae  4hing  waa.  to  be 
raauirfcadia  tbe  United  Staleaof  Amerioa. 
In  aba  nartheni  parts  of 'that  exteoaiaa 
caunlij,  laboar  waa  free,  wbdat  la  tim 
aauth  It  waa  done  by  a  almie  pepaiatioa; 
and  it  bad  been  ra«ierfced»  thft  tba 
moment  you  paaa  tbe  boundary  by  winch 
tbe  cauotry  waa  u>  diatinguiahed»  tba 
diibreaoabeaane  immediately  perfeptfi>le. 
In  tbe  north  the  farma  were  amall,  liie 
fium^enaea  ceinfi»rtabla«  and  a  generfl 
air  of  comlbfft  aeeoiied  to  prerau :  tba 
iMda  appeared  to  be  in  aatate  of  fertiiky, 
!  and  were  managed  with  every  attestioii 
to  economy*  But  when  you  created  the 
bouw^ary,  you  fiound  a  atate  of  thioga 
exactly  the  refmrae :  labour  itself  aiokeoed 
and  drooped  under  tbe  iofluenoe  of  slavery  * 
[bear,  hear !].  The  slavo-ownen,  it  waa 
true»  lived  in  a  atate  of  magaificance» 
but  then  they  were  aurtounded  bv  Um 
miserable  hovela  of  the  unfortunate  uavea^ 
who  cultivated  the  sail  under  their  diree* 
tion*  It  waa  alt^  a  matter  of  conaidarablo 
importance,  as  aftcting  the  value  of  land. 
For  instance,  in  Virginia  and  Peansvlvania^ 
Ii^ennsylvania»  where  labour  waa  Aae,  tbe 
value  of  land  was  one-third  higbar  ^baft 
in  Vtfffinia.  In  Marvland,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  slave^labotir  was  carried  o% 
the  distinction  was  still  greater. 

To  follow  tbia  op  with  all  the  inatancea 
he  couhl  addooe,  would  oocupy  too  mudi 
of  tbe  tinae  of  the  Houae ;  but,  balbre  bo 
quitted  this  part  of  the  aubjeet^  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hoiiae  to  one 
particubir  inatance,  which  waa#  in  bia 
judgment,  entitled  to  tbe  Ailleat  oonai* 
deration.  Tbe  caae  bad  bean  aMuded  tA 
hafiora  in  that  Boaae,  and  nothing,  aa  it 
appeared  lo  him,  aeold  be  ao  coodoaiiw. 
He  meaat  the  case  of  the  hon.  Josiaa 
Steele,  of  Barbadoes.  Thi&gentleman'a 
estate  yidded  htm  a  ferj  amall  return 
iq^aMchhelivedin  Engbod:  finding 
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himself  embarraftedi  be  went  over  to  the 
colony,  with  a  Tieir  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  aystem  which 
tended  to  produce  the  dUtreM  in  which 
he  found  himself  involved.  Being  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  not 
likely  to  be  afiected  by  the  prejudices 
necessarily  springing  out  of  a  state  of 
slavery,  he  tum^  his  attention  to  the 
system.  He  had  a  property  of  1,060  acres 
and  288  slaves  amongst  whom,  in  the 
space  of  three  vears,  there  were  15  births, 
and  57  deaths.  lomiedtately  on  his 
arrival  he  proceeded  to  take  measures  for 
the  ameh'oration  of  his  slaves.  He  intro* 
duced  a  system  of  having  negroes  tried 
by  negro  courts,  and  abolished  whipping; 
and  tlie  consequence  of  these  wise  changes 
was,  that  in  tlie  space  of  fear  years  and 
three  months  from  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  the  number  of  births  was  44, 
tiie  deaths  41,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  the  neti  amount 
of  his  profit  was  increased  more  than 
treble.  8o  that  here  we  find  the  conse- 
quence of  this  judicious  course  of  policy 
was,  -an  increase  of  births,  a  decrease  of 
deaths,  and  an  augmentation  of  property 
[hear,  hear!]. 

Under  circumstances  of  freedom,  if 
property  be  secure,  the  effect  must  be,  to 
accumulate  the  national. wealth,  and  pro- 
mote the  national  prosperity.  Look  to 
that  interesting  colony  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  Sierra  Iieone ;  and  he  alluded  to 
it  particularly,  because  its  mtemal  con- 
stitution was  the  same  as  that  of  our  West- 
India  colonies ;  and  he  was  sure  that  any 
one  who  examined  its  condition  would 
discover  a  degree  of  comfort,  a  rapid 
progress  of  wealth  and  civilization,  and  of 
that  moral  wealth  which  distinguished 
man,  such  as  was  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  country  in  the  worid.  He  would 
beg  to  turn  tne  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  amount  of  duties  which  were  annually 
received  there.  He  htfd  a  return  from 
1812  to  1823,  but  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  widi  going  through  the  entire; 
However,  >  he  found  that  the  produce  of 
the  duties  amounted  in  the  year  1812  to 
1,922^;  in  1813  to  1,538/.;  in  1820  4o 
6,153/.;  in  1821  to  6,314/.;  in  1822  to 
4,764^.;  but  in  1^23  the  duties  amounted 
in  three  quartersto  6,939/.;  and  if  the 
other  quarter  was  in  the  same  proportion, 
it  would  be  more  than  double  what  it  had 
been  in  1822.  This,  then,  proved  a  con* 
siderable  increase'  of  trade ;  and  public 
buildings,  churches  and  other  ioBprov^ 


menta  were  going  on  rapidly.  Their; 
trade  was  esieodfng  in  the  interior  of* 
Africa,  and  oersons  ft'om  the  river  Niger 
came  to  trade  with  this  very  interesting' 
colony,  and  carried  away  its  various  pro- 
ductions. Why  then,  when  we  saw  such 
beneficial  eActs  flowing  from  a  system 
which  was  not  clogged  with  restrictions, 
or  problbitiont,  or  monopolies^  why  should 
we  not  expect  the  same  effects,  if  the  same 
causes  were  put  into  operation  in  other 
colonies  i  Tne  next  document  to  which 
he  should  refer,  rehtted  to  the  state  of  > 
trade  in  Hayti,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  bdonging 
to  that  idaad;  and  this  would  cmrly 
demonstrate  that  Hayti  was  making  a 
progress  to  prosperity  no  lees  rapid  than 
the  country  to  which  he  had  just  alluded. 
He  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  House  by 
enumerating  idl  the  items  in  this  long 
document;  but  there  were  some  of  the 
statements  il  contained  to  which  he  prayed 
particular  attention.  In  1 822,  the  number 
of  ships  employed  in  the  import  trade 
amounted  to  1,135,  the  tonnage  waa 
121,474,  the  amount  of  the  cargoes  waa 
13,017,890  dollars,  the  dutv  to  the  state 
amounted  to  1,477,178  dollars.  In  the 
export  trade,  the  nimiber  of  ships  em* 
ployed  was  700 ;  the  tonnasre  78,769 ;  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  <»  their  various 
commodities  was  9,02(^397  dollars,  and 
the  total  duty  on  exporu  was,  1,365,402 
dolllurs.  The  state  of  Hajrti  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom  and  security,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  infisr,  thiU  the 
same  results  would  not  follow  a  similar 
system^  whenever  it  might  be  rotroduced. 
He  held  another  document  in  his  hand  en 
the  same  subject,  and  he  was  sorry  it  was 
in  the  French  langua|^  because  he  waa 
prevented  from  readm^  its  contents  to 
the  House;  for  it  exhibited  the  most  de- 
lightful picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
pe<^le,  and  demonstrated  in  the  anost 
conclusive  manner,  the  advancement  of 
the  country  in  agriculture* 

He  was  awave  that  he  had  trespassed 
too  long  upon  the  attention  of  Uie  Housei^ 
[heari  hear!],  and  should  immediately 
come  to  that  part  of  the. question  which  it' 
would  be  expedient  to  consider,  provided 
the  sum  now  paid  on  the  expert  of  sugar 
should  be  devoted  to  promote  the  pros-; 
perity  of  these  islands.  What  he  should 
propose  was,  that  the  sum  raised  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  (and  which  he 
should  be  able  te  prove,  if  the  House 
would  gnmt  bim-e  oommittee), should  be; 
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devoted  to  promote  the  great  object  of 
emanoipatioD.  He  did  not  mean  to  pro- 
pose any  violent  change  in  the  present 
system.  He  was  persuaded,  that  the 
easiest  means  of  facilitating  the  object 
would  be  that  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Canning^  in  one 
of  his  resolutions  respectmg  Tnnidad; 
namely,  that  the  slaves  should  have  one 
day  in  the  week  allotted  to  them  to  raise 
a  fund  by  which  they  might  ultimately  be 
enabled  to  purchase  their  emancipation. 
This,  he  thought,  would  be  a  measure  of 
.  wise  policy ;  and,  if  a  sum  of  money  could 
be  raised  equal  to  that  now  levied  on  the 
people,  the  effisct  would  be,  to  promote, 
to  a  very  great  degree,  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  those 
who  received  the  purchase  money,  and 
itould  also  abolish  that  system  from  which 
their  distress  arose  [hear,  hear !].  There 
were  various  other  vrays  in  which  such  a 
fund  might  be  rendered  available  to  the 
object,  but  he  should  not  trespass  longer 
on  their  patience.  He  would  implore  the 
House  to  grant  the  committee  for  which 
he  meant  to  move,  not  with  a  view  to  go 
into  those  points  to  which  he  had  alluded 
latterly,  but  specifically  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  these  bounties,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  whether  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  the  subject  were  correct,  and 
whether  this  sum  was  or  wns  not  raised 
on  the  people  as  he  had  stated  it. 
That  fact  being  proved,  it  would  be  a 
subject  for  further  consideration,  in  what 
manner  so  large  a  sum  could  be  most 
beneficially  applied.  He  wished  distinctly 
to  have  it  understood,  that  he  proposed 
to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  object  he  had 
stated,  and  if  his  opinion  should  be  cor- 
roborated, it  would  be  seen  that  there 
existed  a  system  quite  at  variance  with 
those  prmciples  of  free  and  unrestricted 
trade,  upon  which  the  sovemment  pro- 
fessed to  act.  '  He  should  now  conclude 
by  moving  **  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Bounties  paid 
upon  the  export  of  Sugar." 
/    Mr.  HuJtisson  said,  that  so  large  a 

J  portion  of  the  able  dissertation  of  his  hon. 
Hend  bad  been  addressed  to  the  great 
,  question  of  slavery,  and  so  small  a  portion 
,  of  it  to  the  yferj  narrow  question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice;  namely,  the  draw- 
'backs  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  that  he 
» thought  the  House  would  agree  with  him 
f  in  thinking,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
j  more  properly  addressed  to  the  Houie^ 


when  the  great  question  was  under  their 
consideration,  if  his  hon.  friend  was  not 
prepared  with  some  practical  measure  to 
be  introduced  in  the  present  session  with 
reference  to  this  portentous  question,  and 
all  the  important  considerations  growins 
out  of  it.  After  the  feeling  which  had 
b^en  generally  expressed  on  the  subject 
in  that  House,  ana  the  mode  in  which  it 
had-  been  determined  to  approach  it,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  hon.  member  had  left  the  subject 
to  the  executive  government,  and  not 
have  agitated  a  question  which  was  fraught 
with  such  fearful  consequences.  His  hon. 
friend  had  stated  at  large  his  abstract 
views,  founded  upon  moral  considerations, 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  compulsory  and 
of  free  labour ;  which  latter  he  had  agaiii 
subdivided  into  work  by  task  and  work  by 
day.  In  the  general  principle  it  was  im^ 
possible  not  to  agree ;  but,  for  the  reasons 
he  had  stated,  and  in  which  the  House 
seemed  to  concur,  he  must  repeat,  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  time,  nor  the 

E roper  mode,  for  such  discussions :  and  h^ 
ad  further  to  complain  of  his  hon.  fncndi 
for  having  shaped  his  motion  in  such  a 
way  as  that  the  House  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  had  not  come  down  preparea 
for  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject; 
andalso,  having  discussed  it,  for  not  coming 
forward  with  some, practical  measure.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  be  expected  thath^ 
should  follow  his  hon.  friend  through  his 
details;  and  he  should  confine  himself 
simply  to  that  small  portion  of  the 
question  which  was  embr^iced  in  hismotioup 
His  hon.  friend  said,  that  the  condition  of 
the  West  Indies  was  most  unfortunate; 
that  distress  was  their  natural  state,  and 
prosperity  the  exception ;  and  then  he  had 
referred  to  the  history  of  Jamaica  by  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards ;  so  that  if  he  were  to 
follow  his  hon.  friend,  he  should  have  to 
trace  the  history  of  that  country  for 
the  last  forty  years  from  the  period  of 
their  prosperity,  into  which  they  had 
been  speedily  raised  by  the  great 
convulsion  at- St.  Dombgo*  down  to  their 
subsequent  distress,  occasioned,  perhaps, 
by  that  very  sudden  change.  But,  he 
would  take  simply  the  premises  of  his 
hon.  friend,  and  admitting  that  the  dis- 
tress existed,  without  going  into  the 
causes  of  it,  he  might  even  admit,  that 
cultivation  by  slaves  might  have  aggra- 
vated the  difficulties ;  but,  admitting  all 
this,  he  .would  ask  his  hon.  friend,  whe- 
ther it  was  wi^e  to  select  precisely  the 
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tboment  of  their  distress,  to  d^l  otft  % 
tueasure,  the  imrbediale  effi^t  df  whveh 
tnusi  be,  even  according  to  his  own  tielv, 
to  aggravate  this  distress?  His  hon. 
Friend,  sangoine  as  he  wbb— lind  "God 
knew  how  heartily  he  wished  his  hopes 
could  be  realized-— roust  at  iedst  iKimit, 
ihat  although,  perhaps,  the^e  existed- a 
facility  for  a  change  from  slave  hibour  to 
free,  yet^ill  it  liras  not  a  thing  of  a  mo- 
knent :  he  knew — hie  must  know,  that  (he 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  colonies 
inust  proceed  upofo  other  and  different 
grounds  from  a  sudden  Emancipation. 
His  hon.  friend  miHt  be  aware,  that 
before  these  salutaty  advantages  couFd 
be  obtained,  all  the  aids  of  improved 
moral  intelligence,  all  the  motives  to  good 
fiction,  must  be  well  inculcated  and  well 
Understood,  before  they  could  hope  to  se- 
cure for  the  slave^population  that  benefit 
Which  a  change  in  their  condition  wets 
intended  to  realize  for  them.  He  ^s 
convinced  that  if  his  hon.  friend  would 
took  with  more  care  into  all  the  details  of 
Calculation  which  the  subject  involved,  he 
would  find  himself  much  thi^faken  in  many 
bf  the  essential  parts  of  hfs  esthnate,  amd 
hecessarily  wrong  in  the  conclusions  which 
he  drew  from  them.  If  these  errors  had 
entered  into  his  calculations,  why  call  for 
their  correction  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  ?  It  was  a  dry  matter  of  fact, 
Capable  of  elucidation  without  taking  any 
such  course ;  and  being-  so,  no  parliamen- 
tary ground  had  been  laid  for  the  appoint- 
kttent  of  a  committee,  which,  in  the  present 
Btate  of  the  West-India  interests,  was 
calculated  still  more  to  embarrass  tho^e 
engaged  in  the  trade,  in  all  their  fiscal 
and  p^uniary  arrangements.  The  sense 
t>f  parliament  having  been  already  ex* 
pressed  upon  the  great  general  West- 
India  question,  and  it  being  understood 
th&t  it  was  to  be  left  to  the  consideration 
of  the  executi^  government,  and  intrust* 
ed  to  their  responsibility,  he  thought  it 
Would  be  wise  not  to  deal  with  it  by  inci- 
dental debates  either  in  or  out  of  com- 
niitteds,  but  to  leave  it  wTiete  it  could  be 
■m69t  practically  viewed.  When  his  hon. 
friend  said,  that,  by  his  proposed  arrange- 
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l^rolpdsitfon,  fbr  <graftted,  lie  Inu^  mr. 
thiit  ft  bijt^n  Ho  be  propounded  hi  «i  w- 
fc^rent^fthfape.  If  Ifhaft  chUhge  in  the  cOto^ 
dition  tiff  the  ^lave-popiiihtiOn  was  fo  M 
cfffec^ed  by  ^liefctil  9)(ieasttr6  of  ^dtloAiy, 
let  it  1*e  brbadly  pwi  t6  parliament,  w'he- 
ther  tliefy  'Were  ready  to  work  what  roi^l^t 
be  d^med  k'salufifan^  chlittg^,  and  ^o  puff 
9(ich  ah  '%xMff3ttti  in*{^h  to  the  mastcffft,  to 
piirchase  the  ertttfncipation  of  such  ^ 
htimber  bf  sls^v^.  A^  to  -^^t  his  hoh. 
fVlend  h^d  'dbs<^i'««d,  respeeiirfg  the  prtfaw 
\^etHy  c»f  Sleffa  l^eoiVe  under  a  diffetSent 
system,  did  he  mean  to  say,  that  Whaft 
^as  )>ractieal  in  the  edtK^^tion,  didd^ 
plihe,  sihd  interr/al  regulations  and  im- 
jirov^in^Ots  of  a  small  colony,  so  p!a<red, 
and  so  patd  for,  could  be  pi^cticaUy  ^ 
Iroduc^ed,  and  With  equdi  praeticabilify 
ihanagH,  when  tret^^planted  and  appHcfd 
to  the  condition  of  the  West*Indhin  popa- 
tdtibn  of  800,000  slaves  ?  That  the  com- 
tn^irehil  policy-^f  -Great  Bfkatn  was  aHef- 
1*g,  was  indeed  clear.  His  hon.  fViend 
ociuld  not  be  tiifaware  of  the  immense 
change  which  was  now  %orking  9n  the 
old  cohfimercial  *y9te%n  of  the  worifl,  by 
the  recent  even?s  which  had  dcCiirreti, 
and  were  still  in  progress,  in  the  ne^ 
world.  A  great  comrnercia)  country  like 
this,  must  more  or  less,  adapt  her  po- 
licy to  a  state  of  things  which  had  ari^sen 
in  those  large  -and  important  cotonies 
which  had  separated  themselves  from 
their  previous  state  -of  ^urop^n  depeftd- 
ente.  New  interests  had  been  created, 
and  still  were  creating:  and  England 
must  regulate  her  policy  according  to-cfr- 
buhrstances,  many  of -which' we^e  not  'yfet 
fully  developed.  This,  again,  #as'a  notet 
of  discussion  into '  which  he  ihdugntit 
would  be  itnprdper  fbr  him  IhddfelHfliny 
to  embark,  with  his  htam.  fn(Mc|.  iMr 
these  reasons  he  tfusted'the'Hoose'^^MM 
a^ee  #ith  him,  that  thei^WM^bo  ife^tJs- 
-^ity  for  appointing  -a  committee  to -Itt^- 
tain  facts  which  wete  not  in  dispute,  Mid 
more  partlculai4y  fbr  the  purpose' of  tfis- 
cussing '  conclusions  which  cbuld  not%il 
to  awaken  jealotisier  arkl  alafrins,  'wbich'lt 
was  not  prwdentat  the  present  moment 
to  excite. 
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Qbarge4  binpt  with  absurdity,  because  so 
Urg^  a  s^iA  us  he  had  named  was  not 

f»aid  iutathe  Treasury,  he  must  beg  leave 
0  assert,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  sums 
paid  into  the  Treasury  did  not   measure 
th^  amount  drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  consumer. 
The  motion  was  put,  and  negatived* 

CONTINUANCB   OF   THE  SaUT  DuTY.] 

Wr.  Woiehous^  rose  to  bring  forward  his 
pfomiaed  motion  fo^  the  continuance  of 
iheSaltDuty  ;and  to  enable  the  House  to 
q^certain  if  som^  more  si^bstantia!  relief 
cpuld  not  be  obtaiped  for  the  cquntry  by 
(be  diminution  of  an  eaual  amount  in  som^ 
other  part  of  the  public  burthens.  He 
wav  aware  that  the  gre^t  obiectiqn  which 
bi^d  becQ  urged,  ^s  it  wer^  in  limine,  on  the 
consideration  of  (hi,9  subiept,  wasv  that  the 
faith  of  parliament  stood  pledged  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  salt  duties  [loud 
cries  pf  ••  he^"^.  He  hoped  he  was  not 
particularly  pfope  to  ^ny  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple ;  but  he  confessed  he  could  not  sec 
hpw  a  vote  of  that  Hou^e  could  b^  helcl 
lodis^oli^ble.  Parliaiment  was  ^  collective 
body»  its  faitb  was  its  unite4  pledge ; 
perhaps  thj?  pledge  might  have  been  givep 
vh^Q  one  tiMfd  of  the  collective  body 
w^re  pot  pre^eof*  But,  be  that  as  it 
WUgbt,  bjsJidpft  of  Ibe  honour  of  parlia- 
inent  wft^if  IQ  ipeasure  its  conduct  by  the 
Brefdeat  vieif  pf  what  it  would  be  bes(  for 
$be  tru^  fnfjerefit  ^f  the  country  to  s^opt, 
under  all  the  pircpcpst^nces  of  its  present 
|»iti|9tipnf  Their  duty,  ^d  ^he  express 
prder  of  tbe^'r  ii)stjtu(ion  was»  at  the  time 
pf  th^ir  bpipg  called  upon  to  consider  a 
propositi ppi  to  f>s^  ivb<^t  vvas  then  ^eat  for 
me  interests  of  ^he  country  to  adopt. 
Whfit,  then,  w^  the  best  cpurse  for  th^ 
JBojuse  to  Mfe?,  vn<)er  p^U^ing  circpm- 
9k\fm^^i  wi^h  /fsp^cj  to  tbe  remaining 
j^jt  f^uti^s?  H|e  w/|s  f  Jirare  that  the  obr 
^CliMO  v^  ppt  fjO  inuqh  as  t,o  theif 
pr^fpt  aippun^,  g9  )t  w^s  tp  the  operatioip 
pf  tpe  ^;9;cise  I'^gulatipps  which  still  acr 
^mpi^ij^d  ijiepayiy^entqf  what  remained, 
fw4  lb?  pvnw^^f  ippQOyeqience  of  which 
,WM  felt  by  ih^  class  Ips?  able  to  bear  that 

inHinfinn         If   miiBr  ho  nhvimiA  tn  fill,  that 


eDce,  that  he  was  no  advocate  for  these 
severe  Excise  laws,  or  their  accompanying 
penalties ;  but,  he  must  declare,  iliat  both 
the  one  and  the  other  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered with  patience,  and  not  with  passion . 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Carr,  when  he  was  examined  respecting 
the  operation  of  the  Excise  laws,  beforl 
the  committee  on  the  criminal  laws.  Mr. 
Carr^  before  that  committee,  had  justly 
laid  It  down  as  a  principle,  that  if  low 
duties  were  imposed,  low  penalties  woul^ 
suffice ;  but  that  it  was  the  imposition  of 
high  duties  which  necessarily  led  to  high 
penalties,  and  these  in  their  result,  to  th^ 
aesperate  schemes  of  smugglers.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  of  the  anomalous  dif- 
ference between  the  English  and  Irish 
salt  dutieS)  and  an  argument  *for  the  total 
abolition  had  been  founded  thereon.  Upon 
that  point  he  woiild  merely  remark,  that 
as  they  had  now  a  consolidation  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Excise  boards^  som4 
regulations  might  be  made  to  obviate  the 
ol\)ection  to  wnich  he  alluded,  consistent 
with  the  fair  retention  of  the  remaining 
pqrtion  of  the  duty.  Tl^e  amount  of  duty 
retained  was  3OO,i30O/«,  and  the  expens% 
of  collection,  estimated  at  5  per  cent* 
was  15,000/.  In  viewing  this  object,  he 
had  f  alle4  for  returns,  showing  the  stat^ 
of  Excise  prosecutions  in  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
the  result  established  his  opinion,  that  th| 
din^inution  of  the  duty  bad  represseji^ 
sraugglina;  jn  the  ^rticie.  In  181D,  the' 
general  amount  of  Excise  prosecutioni 
wa^  in  number  191»  penalties  recovered 
from  3,000/.  to  ^fiOOl  In  the  year  ending 
5th  Jan.  1824,  there  were  tvvfenty-thre? 
prosecutions,  and  the  penalties  recovered 
\>eje  53/.    TTie  si  ate  of  prosecutions  actu^ 


In  1824',  three  prosecutions;  penalties 
recovered,  11/.  IS*.  M.  ,  In  Scotland^ 
in  1819,  there  were  513  prosecutions. 
and  iiflOOL  recovered.  In  1824,  214 
prosecutiops,  and  604/.  recovered.  The 
ftmiio-crltntr  in  salt  was.  therefore,  almost 
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Hy  whether  he  had  or  had  not  received 
Similar  information  respecting  the  fisheries 
at  Yarmouth. — On  the  subject  of  the  fisli- 
eries,  he  was  far  from  wishing  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measure  calculated  to  discou- 
rage them ;  but  it  was  well  known,  that 
their  fisheries  could  not  be  carried  on  to 
an  indefinite  extent;  sometimes  the  fWh 
would  come,  when  the  men  or  their  nets 
were  not  there  to  catch  them ;  and,  at 
other  times,  when  the  nets  were  spread, 
the  fish  would  not  approach  them*  There 
was  not  the  same  quantity  of  fish  consu- 
med here,  as  there  was  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  next  point  to  which  he  should 
allude  was  the  Quantity  of  salt  used  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  He  was 
aware  that,  under  the  existing  law,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  person  using  it  for  these 
ipurposes  should  give  a  certificate,  stating 
the  Quantity  whicn  he  used,  the  land  on 
whicn  he  used  it,  the  sheep,  or  other 
cattle,  to  which  he  gave  it,  and  the  result 
which  he  derived^  from  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
failed  to  give  such  certificate,  he  was 
liable  to  a  penally  of  40f.  a  bushel  for 
every  bushel  of  salt  he  consumed,  or  to 
a  penalty  of  100/.  for  the  whole  quantity, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Excise. 
He  had  no  objection  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  this  certificate. 
With  regard  to  the  utility  of  salt  for 
agricultural  purposes,  he  believed  it  to  be 
much  magnified.  The  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland,  could,  however,  afibrd  to  the 
House  the  best  information  upon  that 
fubject,  as  he  had  frequently  employed 
salt  upon  one  portion  of  his  estates,  and 
toot  upon  another.  He  understood,  that 
not  only  the  members  for  Wareham,  and 
Shafteroury,  and  Bodmin,  were  opposed 
to  his  proposition,  but  also  all  the  me;m- 
bers  of  the  western  counties ;  and  that, 
too,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  advantages 
which  the  employment  of  salt  conferred 
tipon  the  agriculturist.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  gentleman  connected  with  the 
western .  counties,  whose  support  he  ex- 
jpected,  and  whose  vote  he  would  rather 
have  than  that  of  all  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  western    counties    put  together. 
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which  the  House  was  going  to  expend  on 
new  churches,  the  300,000A  for  theVepairs 
of  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  200,000/. 
which  was  derived  from  the  salt  du- 
ties, were  *  to  be  transferred  to  the  use 
of  the  population  of  that  distracted  coun- 
try. He  inferred,  from  this  declaration; 
that  the  hon.  baronet  was  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  which  he  was  now  going  to 
submit  to  the  House;'  for  he  could  not 
see  how  the  hon.  baronet  could  derive 
200,000/.  from  the  salt  duties,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  continue  them  for  a  lon- 
ger period.  The  hon.  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  contend,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  salt  duties  would  be  of  very 
slight  advantage  to  the  country.  He 
was  aware  that  Mr.  Parks»  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  committee,  "  what  new 
manufactures  from  salt,  or  otherwise  were 
likely  to  originate  from  the  repeal  of  the 
salt  duties  V*  had  answered,  *<  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  new 
manufactures  that  might  rise  u|)on  the 
repeal  of  the  salt-tax;  lor  such  an  impetus 
would  be  given  by  it  to  every  branch  of 
trade,  that  all  the  manufacturers  would 
set  about  examining  in  what  manner  it 
be  could  best  applied  to  their  particular 
trade."  Now,  if  Mr.  Parks  would  come  for- 
ward, and  state  any  particular  trade  to  which 
the  recent  reduction  of  the  salt  duties  had 
given  the  slightest  impetus,  he  would  im- 
mediately withdraw  his  motion.  Nay,  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Bodmin  would  lay 
aside  his  affection  for  pilchards^  and  stand- 
ing forward  in  the  dignity  of  an  abstract 
man,  would  assert,  that  the  fisheries  had 
derived  firoro  that  reduction  the  benefits 
which  it  was  asserted  that  they  would  derive^ 
he  would  also  withdraw  bis  present  mo-  . 
tion.  The  hon.  member  for  Shaftesbury 
had  declared  to  the  same  committee,  that 
if  the  salt-tax  were  repealed,  the  small 
house-keeper  would  use  Hlb  of  salt  where 
he  had  formerly  used  one ;  and  the  larger 
house- keeper  would  use  a  bushel  where 
he  had  formerly  used  a  gallon ;  and  he  had 
further  added,  that  if  salt  were  used  in 
the  potteries,  which  heprombed  it  would 
be,  were  (he  tax  repealed,  the  hetdth  of 
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'*  yestlbulum  ante  ipsum,  primisque  in  iaacilms 

orci 
Lactus  et  ultrices  poeuere  cubilia  aum, 
Pallentesque  habitant  morb! }"— - 

meaning  by  the  ^^palleDtet  morbi/'  the 
147  excisemen  who  were  stationed  there 
to  prevent  any  fraud  upon  the  revenue. 
Really,  when  hon*  gentlemen  talked  in 
such  a  strain,  and  when  they  inveighed 
upon  the  demoralization  which  was  likely 
.  to  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  small 
duties  upon  salt,  he  must  say  that,  for  his 
.  life  and  sou),  he  could  not  understand 
them. .  He  then  proceeded  to  areue,  that 
if  these  duties  were  continued,  the  coun- 
try might  be  freed  from  the  window-tax 
paid  by  small  houses,  and  supported  his 
proposition  by  references  to  the  last  popu- 
lation returns.  He  had  been  told,  that 
his  motion  for  their  continuance  was  inad- 
missible, because  a  positive  pledge  for 
their  repeal  had  been  given  to  the  House 
by  the  members  of  his  majesty's  ffovem- 
ment.  Now,  that  proposition  he  for  one 
could  not  understand.  He  would  illuf- 
trate  what  he  meant,  by  an  example.  He 
had  maintained,  and  he  did  still  maintain, 
in  common  with  his  majesty's  ministers, 
the  policy  of  keeping  up  a  sinking  fund. 
But  he  would  ask,  whether  he  must  vote 
for  the  sinking  fund  remaining  at  5,000,000/. 
in  perpetuity,  in  case  it  should  appear  to 
his  majesty  s  government,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  to  be  expedient  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  it,  and  to  relinquish  a  part 
of  it  to  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation  ? 
Certainly  not;  and  yet  the  House  and  the 
government  were  as  strongly  pledged  to 
support  the  sinking-fund  at  5,000,000/. 
under  all  circumstances,  as  they  were  to 
repeal  the  remaining  salt-duties.  His  rea- 
son foe  moving  to  continue  them  was,  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  to  be  in  them- 
selves objectionable,  and  that  he  wished 
to  keep  up  a  source  of  income  with  which 
little  or  no  fault  could  be  found,  and  to 
get  rid  of  another  which  was  liable  to 
much  and  serious  abuse.  Contending 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  hon.  members  to 
look  at  taxation,  not  as  it  affected  their 
particular  constituents,  but  the  country  at 
large,  he  called  upon  them  to  judge  of 
the  present  motion,  not  by  their  private 
interests,  but  by  its  general  merits.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  by  moving  *^  That 
it  is  expedient  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  Salt  be  continued,  in  order  that 
his  majesty's  government  may  be  thereby 
better  enabled  to  give  a  more  effectual 
^  relief  to  the  country  in  the  ensuing' ses- 


sion of  pariiament,  by  the  remission' of  the 
duty  payable  on  windows." 

Mr.  CartwrigfU  seconded  the  motioo. 
He  thought  the  duty,  at  its  present 
amount,  not  oppressive,  apd  that  other 
taxes  might  be  remitted,  which  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  people.  The  ma- 
chinery, by  which  the  salt- tax  was  cdlect- 
ed,  was  not,  he  contended,  more  expen- 
sive than  the  machinery  for  collecting  se- 
veral other  taxes.  If  the  tax  were  remit- 
ted, be  doubted  whether  it  would  go  into 
the  pookets  of  the  people. . 

Tue  ChanceUar  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  standing  in  tlie  particular  aituation 
which  he  did  as  a  minister  6f  the  Crowo^ 
he  was  anxious,  at  that  eariy  period  of  the 
debate,  to  declare,  without  reserve,  the 
opinion  which  he  held  with  regard  to  the 
present  motion.  Honourable  members 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect,  that 
in  the  statement  which  he  had  made  to 
them,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses* 
sion,  he  had  distinctly  informed  them  that 
if,  in  the  course  of  it,  there  should  be*  a 
general  feeling  that  the  cessation  of  this 
tax  oueht  not  to  take  place  at  the  time 
fixed  for  it  by  law,  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  task  to  find  other  means  of  affi>rd« 
ing  relief  to  the  public;  but  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that,  as  far  as  himself  and  the 
government  were  concerned,  they  were 
pledged — [great  cheering.]  specificidly 
pledged— to  adhere  to  the  law  as  it  now 
stood.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  parliament  was  pledged  to  stand  by 
that  law,  if  it  were  good  that  that  law 
should  be  repealed ;  or  that  the  govern- 
ment were  bound  not  to  repeal  it,  if  the 
repeal  of  it  were  either  good  or  useful  to 
the  public.  He  had,  therefore,  on  for* 
merly  addressing  the  Houie,  qualified  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  in  this  manner 
'—that  there  must  be  a  strong  general  feel* 
ing  in  favour  of  this  tax  before  he  could 
venture  to  propose  its  continuance.-  If, 
therefore,  any  such  feeling  had  been  ex- 
cited, he  should  have  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  support  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend ; 
for  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  in  think- 
ing, that  the  objections  to  the  continuance 
or  the  2«.  duty  on  salt  had  been  very  much 
oyer-rated.  Indeed,  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  the  consumer  would  not  be  at  all  be- 
nefited by  the  repeal  of  it.  It  was  impost 
sible,  he  contended,  to  retain  these' two 
shillings  duties .  without  retaining  the  ex- 
emptions. He  was  inclined  to  say,  that 
if  any  tax  on  salt  were  continued,  it  ought 
either  to  be  much  more  than  2^.,  or  It)  be 
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MdoeeA  !•  M  Ittti  a  rale  as  to  dtipaiM 
entirely  with  tha  axempiloiia;  for  it  w$§ 
oal  a£  thoi^  cTaMfttona,  tbat  dl  the  toMig* 
^tn§»  per|«ry»  aod  deinoraliaatioa  arote^ 
vincfa  rendered  this  tax  so  generallj  oh* 
^ttooablt.    Though  be  beHeved»  thai  if 
ibe  exempttdhs  were  removed*  and  the 
dmies  lowered,  the  produce  of  the  ta«j 
Arom  the  greater  consampdon  gtven  to 
the  article  taxed,  would  be  as  great  m  it 
was  at  fMreseat,  he  was  Dot  prepared  to 
aay  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
extinction  of  these    exemptions.      The 
bon»  member  for  Bodmin  would,  perhaps, 
tdl  htm^  that  the  eril  created  bj  these 
exemptions  was  not  compensated  by  the 
anwunt  produced  by  this  small  tax-^  sum 
which  he  believed  was  sooaewbere  between 
mOfifiOL  and   250,000/.     The  qvfition 
which  he  had  to  pot  to  himself  was  this— 4s 
the  advantage  which  the  public  income 
derives  from  this  tax  sufficient  to  justify 
lae  in  retaining  it  against  the  iadiaposiuon 
af  the  House  r  which  certainly  W4s  much 
greater  than  he  had  previously  expected. 
His  bon.  friend  had  told  them,  that  he  an* 
ttdpated  many  objections  to  his  motion. 
He  had  told  them*  that  he  had  reckoned 
assoag  hb  opponents  not  onlr  the  boo. 
aonbers  for  Shaftesbury,  and  iSodmin  ao4 
Wareham,  but  also  afl  the  members  eon*' 
■eoied  with  the  irestern  oouaties.    This 
was  a  proof  that  there  was  no  strong  feel* 
ing  in  the  country  in  favour  of  this  tax. 
He  therefbre  felt,  that,  afWr  the  pledge 
which  had  been  given,  government  would 
Bet  be  justified  in  oootiooiag  it  a  moment  { 
loi^^   than   the   period  fixed  by  law.  | 
Tbinkiag  that  there  wss  no  general  fedii^ 
kk  fiivmnr  of  the  tax«  he  had  not  waited 
IW  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Home;   oot  had  come   forward  at  the 
aarikst  epportanity,  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  his  boa.  friead,  whidi  he  trusted  he 
wooUaotbeifldiapoaed  to  adept;  namely, 
Ja  wit  hah  aw  hss  mottan.     As   his.  boa. 
^iend   had    caupled    his    project   wHh 
foacher,  to  which  he  could  by  no  paasflis 
he  should  have  bean  obliged  to 
the  aame  jpesraeat  ao  him,  even  if  the 
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and^  With  ijie^  la^ife  of  tha  Haase^ 

withdrew  his  motion. 

Salary  of  the  Judobs.]  Mr.  R. 
Martin^  after  a  spee<;)i  whiqh  was  render^ 
ed  maudihle  ia  tlie  gsJlery  by  the  confu*- 
sioa  prevalent  in  the  House,  moved  ^ 
resolution  of  which  the  e^ct  was  **  to  in<- 
crease  the  salaries  annexed  to  tba  ^reat 
offices  of  Slate,  an4  to  high  judicial  situa^ 
tions  of  the  country,  so  as  to  rendef 
them  more  adequate  to  the  labour  ao4 
iny>ortaoce  of  the  duties  to  be  di^cbarg^ 
ed,  and'  aabre  worthy  of  the  justice  a^ 
liberality  of  the  nation." 

The  Speaker  asked*  whether  f  Qy  geotla^ 
man  seeoaded  the  motion  ?  ' 

Mr.  it,  Mariin  said»  that  an  bon«  meiyi^ 
ber  had  promised  to  second  bis  m^ipni 
whom  he  did  not  at  that  mom^t  see  fif 
the  Hduse. 

Mr.  Secretory  Peel  said,  that  he  rose  4f 
an  officer  of  the  Crovf  c^  bu(  MOt  tQ  seco^ 
the  motion  of  his  bon.  friend.  With  rer 
gard  to  the  first  p^rt  of  bis  boa.  frien4'f 
ptroposition,  be  did  net  meao  to  say  f 
single. word;  but  with.regrad  to  tl>e  it^ 
cond,  he  might  be  permitted  t^^  state,  that 
the  propriety  of  increasipg  th?  salaries  ^ 
the  judges  had  recently  beeai  V  indeed 
it  deserved  to  be,  under  ^be  cpnsideratiof 
of  the  Crown*  The  emolumema  of  thf 
judges  were  at  present  insM%cient  to  smj^*- 
port  the  situation  which  they  powpiad  h 
the  aoootry,  and  fluotuated  apqordi^g  %^ 
the  fees  which  th«r  received*.  N<>W|  h^ 
tboQght  that  nobody  w^vld  djspvtf  thip 
propesitio^T^at  the  equalaineats  of  th^ 
judges  ought  neither  t#  be  pr^^ji^-ieiH,  nof 
derived  from  unceciaio  fees,  Thi^  pA^^ip 
interest  required,  that  sfMcb  9^  f44iMo? 
should  ha  made  to  the  nA^m  j>f  thf 
judges,  as  would  iodpee  m^n  v^  tj\e  yricof 
of  li£e  and  of  ment^  vige^r*  ^  d^vpt^ 
themselves  to  tW  disah^tfrgi  pf  Mr  io^ 
portent  deiMS. . 

Mr.  HM(m$  at^tedi  tiy#t  be  «^oiiJl4 
fed  it  hk  duty,  if  the  mui^^^  ^  ^ 

asHtod  to  ii  ixypqaitt^ai  ns^  iH»ly  So  ffp§fw 
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-hig  that  nmlvt.  He  threw  ibis  hiti«i»-  might  send  an  alren  to  anjr  phm  iie 
%idii  out,  in  ttrtfer  to  gif«  the  right  hon.  \  pleased^  and  to  some  phrce  where  hit  life 
^gentleroaa  fair  warning,  that  the  propo-    might  be  forfeited,  according  to  fone  ar* 


vlHob,  come  when  it  might,  would  meet 
wrih  oppoehion.  Many  bon.  gentlem^ 
thought  whh  him  on  this  subject,  and  ft 
%rould  be  found,  that  the  generality  of  the 
<country  concurred  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Leyceiter  was  ftivourable  to  an  m- 
•€P<^e  of  the  judges'  salaries ;  and  hop«d 
>ihe  addition  wouul  be  accompanied  with 
41  -profision  for  a  third  assise. 

As  theriB  was  no  motion  before  the 
'House,  the  conversation  here  dropped. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  May  14. 
ALnm  Bill.]     The  bill  was  i^d  a 
third  time.    On  the  asoUon,  that  4t  do 
Tpass, 

Lord  Git^e  said,  he  had  no  objection  to 
«the  principte  of  the  bill ;  but  he  thought 
the  powev  entrusted  to  the  secretary  of 
'State  to  send  foreigners  not  only  ocrt  of 
the  counTry,  but  whei«  he  pleased,  re- 
Squired  sonie  limitations.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  the  gallant  Mina,  and  Alavn,  mi^ht 
•not  only  be  sent  out  of  the  oonntry,  but 
back  to  Spain.  Suppose  a  Polish  or  an 
'Italian  refugee  were  demanded  by  the 
'power,  which  at  present  domineered  over 
-Poland  and  Italy,  would  their  lordships 
Btand  firm  ?  And  if  the  ambassador  of 
either  of  those  powers  should  make  war 
or  pesce  depend  on  our  compliance,  would 
'th^r  lordships  prefer  a  war  to  p^\pj^  up 
*»uch'Bn  alien  ?  He  thought  sonie  clsuse 
-ahouldbe  Introduced  into  the  bill,  limiting 
*the  pe'wer  of  the  secretary  of  state  aa  to 
'settding- aliens  to  otber  countries. 

The' Earl  of  Liver|M»o/ said,  it  would  be 
'the  duty  of  every  British  minister,  to  re- 
sist any  soch  demand,  and  i^on  the  hazard 
df  awar  rather  than  comply  with  it. 

Lord  Cli/den  agreed,  that  the  power 
entntMed  to  the  secretary  of  slate  was  too 
= ereat,'  and  would  no  doubt  be  maeh  abused, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  check  4n  which 
^ministers  were  held  by  a  free  press. 

Lord  Afo^mf  was  against  the  principle 
^of  phicing  c^nfldence.  Some  persons 
^ntmsfed  with  arbitrary  power,  abused  It 
i^ithout  knowmg  it  iHid  without  winhing 
-it ;  otheva  abus^  it  designedly.  The 
'whohs  principle  ^f  this  bill  was  itfbitrary, 
'«nd  it  ought  to  be  festrlcted  as  rnneh  as 
poisible.  As  the  bill  now  stood,  it  wu 
tmpoasible  for  pariiamoDl  Co  see  ita  enact* 
SMatf^nfiMod.    noaecfaurjr  of  aioie 


bitrary  regulations,    which   srere   called 
laws  by  the  courtesy  of  Europe. 

Lord  Gage  then  moved,  that  the  follow* 

ing  clsuse  be  added  by  way  of  rider  to 

the    bill  ;— "  Provided  always,    that  no 

alien  under  Uie  provisions  of  thisactahall 

be  traoiported,  in  any  case,  to  any  part 

o^  the  dominions  aiuler  the  authority  of 

his  lawful  sovereif^" 

I      The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected  totlie 

I  clause  asansweringnogood  purpose.    If  it 

I  was  right  to  give  the  power  of  sending  an 

I  alien  out  of  the  country,  this  power  must 

not  de^)end  on  the  afien  gohftg^of  hioMelf, 

!  but  there  must  be  a  power  of  sending  htos, 

and  that  power  most  employ  f9$ae  kk 

carrying  him  away,  W  necessary.    It  ssas 

;  not  pos^le,  nor  would  it  l)e  judicious,  Id 

place  any  limits  to  this  power.     He  should 

mti  wish  to  send  a  refuBce  Spaniard  to 

Spain  ;  but  the  pewer  of  sendiog  ahaaa 

:  away  must  be  left  without  limits. 

j      Their  lordships  then  dmded  on  lord 

;  Gage's  motion :  Contents,  18  ;  Not  <}otH 

'  tents,  25k    The  bill  was  then  passed. 

r 

I  SiLK-MANUFACTvnE  Bill.]  On  tiwe 
order  of  the  day,  for  the  second  readiag 
of  this  bill,  ' 

The  Earl  of  Lattdeniak  said,  he  bad, 
on  a  former  occasion,  presented  a  peiitioii 
■from  the  Silk  roanufactui^rs  o€  DubKn, 
complaining  of  the  impedimeilta  thrown 
in  their  way  by  the  Dublin  i^eiety,>wliiell, 
he  understood,  was  a  asixed  compaB}'  Of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  met  as  ahond 
of  trade,  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
sundry  other  natters.  When  parKaoieal 
delegated  a  power  to  fix  wages,  and  create 
regulations  to  tiie  Dublin  -l^iety,  h  had, 
in  fact,  ffiven  that  society  as  much  power 
as  it  had  iltelf*  In  a  country  like  this, 
where  freedom  Was  regarded  as  the  only 
sure  basis  of  prosperity  in  trade,  he  was 
aure  he  had  only  to  state  these  restriction^, 
to  ensure  support  to  the  bill  which  was  to 
repeal  them.  He  did  not  expect,  ihena* 
fore*  any  opposition  to  its  second  reading. 
It  was  the  same,  in  -^batanee,  as  the  bll 
which  had  been  introduced  to  thek  lord- 
ships last  year ;  and  when  he  took  4ak> 
oonsideration  the  sound  opinions  as  to 
freedom  of  trade»  which  prevailed  en  hia 
side  of  the  House,  he  was  aure  that  theco 
the  IhII  would  meet  no  opposidon  i  neitber 
Si  be  expect  il  would  be  oppooed  Iry 
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Bessioq  their,  lordships  had  allowed  a  si« 
milarljill  to  be  read  a  second'time.    Hav- 
iogi  then,  already  sanctioned  the  principle 
or  tlie  measure,  tlieir  lordships  would  not 
surely  act  so  inconsistently  as  to  refuse  a 
second  reading  to  the  present  bill.     A 
measure  had  already  passed,  by  which  all 
the  restrictions  were  to  be  removed  in 
.1826;  and  he  wished  their  lordships  now 
to  consider,  whether  it  would  ba  right  to 
hamper  those  restrictions,  until  the  time 
when  the  foreign  importations  should  take 
place,  which  would  render  all  the  precau- 
tions (hey  had  taken  abortive.    It  was 
hoped  that,  by  the  machinery  which  the 
capital  of  thisicountry  could  afford  to  put 
in  motion,  we  should  be  enabled  to  out- 
sell every  other  country  ;  but  be  wished 
to  know  what  encouragement  the  master 
manufacturer  would  have,  to  employ  his 
capital  in  improving  a  trade  from  which 
he  could  derive  no  benefit.    By  the  inge- 
nuity and  industry  of  our  manufacturers, 
this  country  might  hope  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of   an  export  silk-trade ;  but, 
labile  the  law  remained  in  its  present 
state,  that  was  impossible.    The  British 
manufacturers  of  muslin  had  outdone  the 
manufacturers  of  India  in  that  article  ; 
add,  though  wages  in  France  were  low, 
they  were  not  so  low  as  wages  in  India. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  reason,  if  the 
restrictive  laws  were  repealed,  why  the 
inanufacture  of  silk  might  not  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  in  this  country,  as  to  ren- 
der it  as  great  an  object  of  export  as 
cotton*     It   was  said,    the  journeymen 
would  BuSkr  by  the  alteration  be  proposed.' 
Now,  he  stood  there  with   the  wish  of 
supporting  equally  the  interests  of  the 
Journeymen  and  the  masters.    It  was,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  separate  those  interests 
,in  the  view  which  he  took  ;  for  he  well 
knew,  that  if  i|  free  trade  existed,  the 
roaster  could  not  obtain  an  advantage, 
without  at  the  same  time  benefitting  the 
journeyman ;    but,    the   regulations    he 
wished  to  do  away  with  precluded  the 
operation  of  this  principle.    Suppose  the 
journeyman  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for 
,an  incriease  of  wages,  the  magistrate  judg- 
,ed  of  the  necessity  of  the  rise  by  the  price 
..of  the  quartern  loaf*    If,  at  the  last  ad- 
justment, the  loaf  was  S^,  and  at  the  time 
,  of  the  application  it  was  10(/.,  the  magis* 
,^trate  thought  h^  did  enough  if  he  raised 
the  wages  of  the  weaver  one-fourth.    But, 
•  nothing  could  be  inore  injurious;  to  the 
interest  of  th^  journeyman  weaver  than 
ahif  fs6d'  price  for  the  article  he"  nfade. 
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On  an  increased  demand,  he  would  ob- 
tain higher  wages  ;  but  he  was  tied  down 
by  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  trade  became  lan- 
guid, the  master  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  fixed  price ;  he,  therefore,  withdrew 
his  capital,  and  the  journeyman  was  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Another  hardship- 
created  by  the  law  was  the  restriction  re- 
specting apprentices.  A  weaver  could 
have  no  more  than  two.  Thus,  when  old 
age  or  infirmities  had  rendered  a  man, 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  a  profession 
which  required  the'  exertion  of  great  in- 
genuity, mcapahle  of  earning  a  livelihood 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  he  was  prohi- 
bited from  supporting  himself  by  teaching 
others.  He  might  have  a  large  family  of 
children,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
natural  fpr  him  to  wish  to  employ  them  ; 
but  the  journeyman  must  sacrifice  his 
paternal  affection  to  the  restriction  of  this 
impolitic  law. — The  noble  earl  next  called 
their  lordships*  attention  to  the  regula- 
tions in  the  weaver's  pricd-book,  and 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  only  the  same 
price  being  allowed  per  yard  for  certain 
articles,  whether  the  width  was  a  yard  or 
half  a  yard.  With  regard  to  fancy  work, 
it  never  was  carried  on  to  a  less  extent 
than  at  the  moment  he  was  addressing 
their  lordships.  When  that  work  was 
regulated  by  law,  the  labour  of  two  per- 
sons was  necessary  ;  but,  since  machinery 
had  been  introduced,  one  was  soificient ; 
vet,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  gained 
by  machinery,  this  branch  of  Uie  trade 
had  declined;  because  the  master  was 
obliged  to  continue  to  pay  for  two  per- 
sons, though  he  needed  only  one.  The 
noble  earl  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  observations  he  had  made 
would  induce  their  lordships  to  proceed 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  opposed  the 
motion.  From  every  thing  he  had  heard— 
and  what  be  had  heard  was  confirmed  by 
the  petitions  on  the  table^ — as  much  alarm 
prevailed  now  among  the  industrious  po- 
pulation of  Spitalfidds,  as  hist  year.  It 
would  be  better  to  see  what  effect  the  law 
lately  passed  wbnld  have,  before  their 
lordships  proceeded  further.  It  was  a 
very  serious  matter  rashly  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  great  masses  of  people.  The 
silk-trade  was  not  said  to  be  at  present  in 
a  state  of  distress;  consequently,  there 
was  no,  ground  for  inomediate  interference. 
To  put  an  end  to  long-existing  regula- 
tions was  a  thing  which,  ought  not  to  be 
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llMlltly  doDe.  He  would,  therefore,  move 
m  ao  ameDdaieni,  <<  that  the  bill  be  read 
thii  dav  8IX  ttoiHhs.'* 

Lord  Bllenborough  thought  the  prttent 
the  beat  time  for  remoring  the  rettric- 
tiona,  apd  intimated  hit  delerfuioation  to 
TOte  for  the  bill. 

,  Th^ir  lordships  divided :  For  the  second 
readings  Contents  23.    Not-Contents  8. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday^  May  17. 
.  Stats  or  Irsland.]  The  Earl  of 
Lherpool  rose,  to  move  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land, similar  to  that  recently  appointed  by 
the  other  House.  When  toe  Insurrection 
act  was  under  consideration  last  year, 
ministers  had  promised,  in  the  case  of  its 
being  thought  necessary  to  renew  that 
measure,  to  give  every  necessary  informa- 
tion to  parliament  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise  that  he  now  moved,  **That  acom- 
mittee  be  appointed,  to  examine  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbances  in 
those  counties  of  Ireland  now  subject  to 
the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  act/' 
,  Tlie  Marquis  of  Laimioton  said,  he  ex- 
perienced a  melancholy  satisfaction  at 
finding  that,  however  desirous  ministers 
had  huherto  been,  to  escape  from  all  in* 
quiry  on  the  sobiect  of  Ireland,  that  now, 
after  years  of  delay,  an  inquiry  was  forced 
upon  them  by  what  hsd  occurred  in  ano- 
ther place.  The  measure,  as  limited  by 
the  terms  of  the  noble  earl's  motion,  was 
unfortunately  of  a  very  partial  nature  ; 
still,  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  it  proposed, 
even  under  those  limitations,  that  some- 
thing like  an  inquiry  should  at  last  begone 
into.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that, 
limited  as  the  noble  earl's  motion  was,  be 
was  afraid  the  inquiry  would  bevery  far  firom 
ffomff  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  produc* 
ing  tnat  full  disclosure  of  iu  cause  which 
could  alone  enable  their  lordships'  to  dis- 
cover those  constitutional  remedies  which 
they  ought  to  apply  instead  of  continuing 
that  ineScieDt  remedy  to  which  they 
bad  already  so  often  resorted.  He, 
therefore,  implored  their  lordships  to  con- 
sider, whether  it  was  not  their  duty,  to 
satisfy  ihemselves  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
evil,  and  whether  that  satisfaction  could 
be  obtained  bj  an  ioquirv  into  the  state 
of  only  certain  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  also  his  mth  to  enabfe  those  who 
might  be  of  opinion  that  the  inquiry 
V  OL*  XI. 


ought  to  be  general,  to  record  such  opi'*. 
nion,by  movmg  an  amendment  to  m»}^. 
efkcU  Ifit  could  be  supposed  that  the. 
districts  of  Ireland  into  which  the  Insur* 
rection  act  extended  were  the  only  parte 
of  the  country  in  which  the  circumstances 
that  gave  birth. to  the  disturbances  exist-. 
ed,  he  should  be  quite  as  willing  as  the 
noble  lord  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  those 
districts  ;  but  that  this  was  not  th^  case*., 
their  lordships,  who  were  aware  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  government  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  this  act,  need 
not  be  told.  Tliey  well  knew  the  nicety 
with  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  dis«. 
tinguish,  by  delicate  shades  and  thin  par- 
titions, between  the  peaceable  and  dis-, 
turbed  districts.  They  knew  how  of^ea 
it  had  been  made  a  question  by  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  government,  whether  a 
certain  place  was  fit  for  the  Insurrection 
act.  Under  these  circunistances,  was  it 
possible  for  their  lordships  to  take  a  just, 
view  of  the  subject  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  witnout  going  into  the  ge- 
neral question  of  the  state  of  Ireland?. 
Would  the  noble  earl  point  out  any  part 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  could  positively 
say,  that  the  Insurrection  act  would  not 
be  enforced  next  year  ?  A'  full  and 
prompt  investigation  was  due  to  the  pre- 
sent peaceable  part  of  the  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  great  calamity  of  the  extension 
of  this  act,  which,  wherever  applied,  was 
attendetl  by  most  dreadful  consequences 
to  the  population.  To  facilitate  this  ob« 
ject  he  would  propose  as  an  amendment, 
to  insert  after  the  words,  "  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appoipted/'  the  words  .*<  to  in- 
quire into  the  general  condition  of  Ireland^ 
and  more  particularly  to  examine  into  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  disturbances^"  te*. 

The  Earl  of  liotrpool  denied  that  there 
had  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  ^fais; 
majesty's  government  any  indisposiiioii  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  They 
had,  in  several  instances,  thought  it  pro-, 
per  that  Inquiry  should  be  instituted ;.  bet 
they  had  always  been  of  ophuon,  that  ia 
order  to  render,  inqoiriea  useful,  thqr 
should  be  definite  in  iheir  nature*  Mo 
advAotsffo  could  be  gained  by  .adoptlnf^ 
the  noble  mar  quid's,  amend  roept.  .The: 
original  motion  was  limited  only  as  to 
locality ;  in  every  other  circum£,t8nce*the 
inqtiiry  Was  made  as  large  as  the  Qpble, 
marqifif  could  desire.  With  respect  .to 
locality,  th^ir  lordships  would  feel,  .that 
the  inquiry,  if  gone  into  at  all,  could  not 
&il  to  be  cqndocted  accc^rdiog  to  the  leroAi 
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f^tbe  motion  ;  for  (be  persons  appbroted 
to  inqdire  would  doabtiess  torn  their  at* 
tention  first  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  evil  was  most  crjring.  Had  it 
been  made  general,  the  first  object  would 
have  been,  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
country,  and  what  part  of  the  subject, 
should  be  commenced  with,  whieh 
would  have  brought  those  who  had  to 
inquire*  precisely  to  the  point  specified 
by  the  motion.  For  these  reasons,  he 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Lord  King  thought,  that  some  good 
mlffht  be  done  by  the  inquiry  but  wisned, 
it  nad  been  more  extensive.  He  was 
alrare,  however,  that  such  an  Inquiry  could 
not  easily  be  obtained.  The  learned  lord 
oh  the  woolsack  would  resist  any  interfer- 
ence with  one  party.  He  would  say, 
•These  are  my  Orangemen,  the  only  true 
Protestants.**  It  was  said,  that  Ireland 
bad  been  but  half  conquered ;  and  though 
we  had  now  got  a  Union,  things  were  not 
much  better  for  that,  as  it  seemed  to  be 
but  half  united.  Some  fatality  aopeared 
to  mix  in  all  affairs  relative  to  Ireland. 
Two  parties  were  constantly  in  a  state  of 
bostihtv,  the  one  claiming  rights  which 
the  other  denied.  He  therefore  feared 
that  the  inquiry  which  the  noble  earl  was 
to  set  a«going  would  not  be  of  much  use. 
'  The  House  divided  on  the  amendment ; 
ContenUSO :  Not-Contents  50:  The  com'* 
liiiClee  was  then  appointed. 


BOUSE  OF  COMMONS^ 
JUomtUNf,  May  !?• 

FAfttlAMSHTART      RlFOttif.]         The 

Sherifis  of  London  presented  a  petition 
ft^nthe  corpomtiofl,  praying  for  a  reform 
oi  parliament. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wbod  saidv  that  thepe- 
tkloD  had  been  carried  by  a  large  major-K 
itT  in  a  court  whieh  was  fblly  attended. 
The  fact  was,  that  neitfier  the  fireeholders 
of  London  or  Southwark  were  represent- 
edl  at  present  in  that  House*  With  th^ 
present  mmiber  of  mtabers  it  was  impos* 
ilblethai  the  interest!  of  dieir  constituents 
could  be  properly  attended  to. 

Mr.  W.  Sm^h  add,  he  vetr  well  reeol* 
Itcted  having  ajven  bis  hme  support  to 
the  celebrated  petitldn  for  parliamentary 
rslbrm  brought  up  in  1792,  and  inidl  he 
had  ever  heard  upon  the  subjecty  i^oai  that 
time  up  to  the  present,  he  had  never  heard 
die  arguments  of  the  petition  answered. 
H  Was  very  truly  said,  that  the  inetropo- 
wiatt  tieelkimers  were  net  i^epresented  in 


any  lolersible  proportion  te  tMr 
popula^on,  and  intellect.    The 


of  the  city  and  borough  eotM  not  peiii^ 
biy  know  whom  tiiey  i^epreiented^  Aboot 
11,000  persons,  scattered  over  aM  parts  of 
the  country,  elected  the  membem  fi^r  the 
city  of  London,  which  contained  some  hnm 
dreds  of  thousands.  The  possession  of  a, 
freehold  in  any  of  the  ether  citiee  gave  llie 
owner  a  vote  for  the  city^  Now,  he  had 
held  a  prettv  considerabfe  fteebeld  in  the 
city  of  London  for  nearly  half  a  centunft 
and  he  had  never  been  wowed  to  vote  for 
the  city.  He  hoped  that  the  Heese 
would  listen  to  the  prayer  of  Ae  petition. 

Mr.  T.  WiUan  could  never  promise  his 
support  to  any  measure  of  parliamentat|^ 
reform  until  brought  forwara  hi  a  tangible 
shape,  by  waj  of  complaint  againlst  some 
stated  gnevance  or  abuse. 

Sir  I.  Coffin  thought,  that  the  refiimt  t^ 
the  petitioners  began  at  the  wrong  end. 
They  should  first  reform  themselves. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  though  he  ItaiA 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  agitate  the 
question  this  session,  he  had  not  abandon* 
ed  it,  but  intended  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, to  submit  a  motion  open  the  sub- 
ject ;  as  he  considered  a  reform  of  pailhi* 
ment  equally  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  the  people  and  the  secunty  of  the 
House. 

Ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

Law  Mkrcrant  AMEKDMiirr  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  that  the  monied 
men  who  were^  in  the  habit  of  making  ad* 
vances  on  goods,  and  who  were  the  prin« 
pal  supporters  of  the  bill,  had  no  reason 
for  introducing  it  intothe  House;  becatise, 
when  they  made  their  advances,  they  had 
riways  the  means  of  ascertainins;  whetiwt 
the  property  which  was  pledged  to  them, 
was  really  vested  in  the  party  pled^ng  it* 
Foreign  countries  held  out  the  Same  seen- 
rll^  to  Englishmen  sending  their  goodt 
thither  for  sale,  as  we,  by  this  bill,  were 
about  to  deprive  foreigners  of  in  Bngland. 
He  would  ask  merchants  whether  they 
would  willingly  consign  goods  to  the  con- 
tinent, if  the  agents  to  whom  they  were 
consiffued  were  allowed  to  pawn  them; 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  fidlure  of  those 
ageitts,  to  be  deprived  of  their  property  ? 
The  bil!  was  calculated  to  destroy  the 
warehousing  trade  of  the  country. 

Mr«  BusRssm  said,  if  he  thought  Hbe 
biff  injurious  te  the  coaanerce  ot  tiie 
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pfootry^  apd  to  tht  wai^boiKuiy  tyyteoit 
be  cerujbljr  fihouU  not  gW«  it  hii  fupsort. 
But  he  was  coni inoea  it  would  bave 
a  coDtrary  efibct,  Tho  qiiottioa  was 
f»rv  mateoal  a«  it  affaoted  tbo  oommer* 
f^inf  law  of  tht  codBOiiry,  and  the  commit* 
taa  jQf  the  last  aassioo,  which  had  ioquired 
jnto  this  part  of  the  practice  of  ^ur  £o^ 
raigD  commarca»  had  o^ade  a  rsport  oo 
the  subject  which  contained  a  great  deal 
of  curuMis  information.  He  bad,  how« 
e^er^  not  suddenly  formed  a  determioa.> 
tioo  on  that  repoit,  but  had  reserved  to 
himself  to  consider  the  question  durinf 
Uiereoass.  Ifthishadbeoialegalques* 
lion  simply,  or  if  it  had  been  a  practical 
oiiestion  of  trade,  he  should  pot  ha?e 
oeamed  himself  competent  to  the  forming 
a  decided  opinion  on  it.  But  It  was  in 
reality  a  creat  ipestion  of  commercial 
poUcyt  in  determining  which,  neither  the 
technicalities  of  the  faiw,  nor  the  details  of 
the  practice  of  trade,  were  of  much  con- 
cern. It  was  certainly  not  to  be  denied^ 
jdiat  whatever  oblijgations  existed  between 
principal  and  agent,  or,  as  it  was  techni*- 
cally  called,  between  merchant  and  &ctor, 
should  be  strictly  observed,  and  that  if 
.the  agent  exceeded  the  powers  delegated 
to  him  by  his  principal,  he  should  be  se* 
merely  visited;  but,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  present  bill,  this  was  not  the  ques^ 
tioo.  The  point  at  i$sue  was,  what  should 
be  done  with  the  third  party  who  advanced 
jaooey  on  Aoods  pawned  to  him  by  the 
.Sigent  who  had  the  iiiossession  and  the  os- 
tensible property  or  them  ?  It  was  quite 
i^r  thitt  an  agent,  to  whom  goods  were 
committed  for  custody,  exceeded  his 
powers  if  he  pawned  or  sold  them,  and 
abould  be  pomshed  for  such  an  abuse  of 
confidence.  But  if  the  possession,  on 
4be  part  of  the  agent,  were  accompanied 
hf  at)  the  symbols  of  property,  it  was  not 
fit  that  a  third  party,  who  had  trusted  to 
those  symbols,  should  suffer.  What  did 
ibe  principal  do  ?  He  selected  his  agent, 
and  eotrustfd  Um  with  the  power  of  shew- 
ing an  appearance  of  property.  If  he  se- 
Jeoted  an  un&ithful  agont  f  though  it  was 
.MTOPor  that  the  agent  should  be  punished 
&r  bis  infidelity  )•  was  it  not  also  proper, 
that  the  principal,  rather  than  a  third 
fHljf  jshould  hev  the  consequences  pf 
4bo  acts  of  the  agent,  over  whose  selection 
4hat  third  party  had  no  control  t  It  was 
midt  indeed^  Uiat  the  pesseuion  of  per- 
aoMl  effects  was  no  evidence  of  property, 
tfxoaptas  to  goods  sold  in  open  raark^. 
Xbis  jn(^  bo  SttSclent  in  th9  early  stages 


of  socie^,  whi^n  transactions  were  few, 
open,  and  conclusive.  But  ell  business 
w|is  carried  on  bv  credit  A  merchant 
who  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  continent  hi^ 
butter  or  his  othet  goods,  obtained  an 
advance  immediately  on  his  consignment. 
It  wm  always  in  his  power,  by  the  bill  of 
lading,  to  lunit  the  power  of  the  agent,  $0 
that  uie  agent  really  possessed  no  power 
but  what  the  principal  chose  to  impart  to 
him*  But,  ii  the  biU  of  lading  was  of 
such  equivocal  import  as  to  convey  to 
third  parties  the  idea  that  the  absolutt^ 
property  was  vested  in  the  agent,  on  the 
principal  surely  the  loss  should  fall.^f 
the  House  woul^  take  the  trouble  ^0  read 
the  cases  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
it  was  impossible,  he  thought,  to  refuse 
copimg  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  bilL 
One  case  was  as  follows;  a  merchant 
height  a  quantity  of  seed  from  another^ 
and  requested  the  seller  to  allow  it  to  re^ 
main  in  his  warehouse.  This  vras  com* 
plied  with,  and  after  some  time  the  pur* 
chaser  asked  the  person  io  whose  ware, 
house  it  was  deposited,  if  he  had  any  obr 
jection  to  advance  2,000/.  00  the  seed  ? 
The  person  so  applied  to,  knowing  tha| 
the  seed  bad  not  changed  hands  since  the 
sale,  and  that  it  was  worth  more  than 
2,000/.  advanced  the  money;  the  pur* 
chaser,  afler  receiving  that  sum,  became 
a  bankrupt :  the  holder  of  tlie  seed  was 
about  to  sell  it  to  cover  the  advance,  «b^ 
a  tliird  party  stept  in  (a  merchant  at  Ant- 
werp), who  said,  **  the  purchsser  has  been 
acting  as  a  factor  for  me :  he  hsd  no  power 
to  pledge  the  seed."  The  court  dedded 
in  his  favour,  and  the  2,000^  advanced 
under  such  circumstances,  and  on  tho 
faith  of  such  evidence  of  property,  was 
lost*  The  existing  law  had  been  found  so 
inconvenient,  that  the  courts  had  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  an  exception  in  rfr* 
spect  to  bills  of  exchange  and  Exchequer 
bills  deposited  in  the  hands  of  bankers* 
A  bill  of  lading,  accompanied  by  the  poa> 
session  of  the  goods,  was  such  a  symbol 
of  properijry  that  a  third  party  dealing 
bona  fide  with  the  possessor  of  the  good^ 
and  having  no  means  of  ascertaining  whe^ 
thar  he  was  not  the  owner,  ought  to  be 
Imlly  protected.  The  agent  was  select- 
ed by  the.  oirner,  who  had  consoquentif 
the  means  of  iruarding  himself  i|gain^ 
the  possibility  of  the  document  which  he 
placM  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  being 
misapplied ;  while  the  third  party  had  np 
possibUity  of  ascertaining  the  extent  qf 
ttm  agent's  responiibility.    The  owner  of 
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the  goods  had  th^  powe#  of  sdeeting  hit 
aj^ent — he  had  the  power  of  puDiBhing 
him  for  miscooduct— he  had  the  power  of 
re#trahimg  the  oegociability  of  the  instru- 
ments  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  Was 
it  fair  or  equitable,  therefore,  that  a  third 
partj  should  suffer  for  miscoDduct  of  an 
agent,  against  which  it  was  impossible  for 
that  third  party  to  provide,  but  which 
might  be  guarded  against  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  owner?  The  hon.  member 
htid  said,  that  the  warehousing  system 
would  be  rendered  inefficient  if  this  bill 
were  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law*  Now, 
he  was  so  far  from  acquiescing  in  thisopi- 
nion,  that  he  thought  the  warehousing 
system  would  be  wholly  inoperative,  if, 
while  we  invited  foreigners  to  deposit 
their  goods  in  our  warehouses,  we  at  the 
same  time  buffered  the  law  of  merchantand 
factor  to  remain  on  so  vague  and  uncer- 
tain a  foundation,  as  to  am»rd  no  security 
to  the  deposit.  At  a  period,  when  im- 
portant  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
commercial  world,  it  was  incumbent  on  us 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages 
'which  our  wealth  and  position  presented 
to  us.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing those  commercial  advantages,  he 
thou^t  it  peculiarly  important  that  the 
bill  should  pass. 

Sir  «7.  Newport  thought  the  House  and 
Ihe  country  were  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Tight  hon.  gentleman  for  his  exertions  in 
promoting  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  S^kes  said,  that  the  bill  conferred 
no  new  powers,  and  gave  no  new  privilege 
'to  the  consignors  of  goods.  The  plain 
^ate  of  the  case  was  this.  There  was  a 
Consignor  who  gave  his  goods  to  a  con- 
signee, who  sold  them  to  a  third  party  in 
the  market ;  and  th&t  third  party  became 
responsible  for  any  default  of  the  con- 
flignee  to  his  employer,  with  whom  he  had 
no  conference  whatever  in  the  business. 
'Suirely  the  loss,  if  any  liability  to  loss  oc- 
curred in  conseqiience  of  the  default  or 
Insolvency  of  the  consignee,  ought  to  fall 
on  the  consignor,  who  intrusted  his  goods 
to  him,  and  not  on  the  third  party,  who 
was  the  mere  purchaser  in  tne  market, 
iind  who  hlui  paid  Tor  them  in  the  way,  of 
^trade. 

The  Solicitor  General  also  thought,  that 
the  consignor,  whb  could  qualify  in  any 
niaoner  he  thought  proper  his  own  roan- 
datum,  and  protect  himself  flrom  his  con- 
fignee,  cfogbt  Ui  be  reipeolible  for  the 
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acta  of  the  latter,  and  hot  a  third  parlj^ 
buying  and  paying  fairly  in  the  market. 

Mr. «/.  8mwi  said,  tliat  when  the  ques- 
tion was  first  introduced  it  was  very  intri^ 
cate ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site had  obviated  the  difficulties  which  had 
obstructed  his  comprehension.  What 
could  be  more  unjust  than  the  old  plaCn—- 
which  wais,  that  if  a  man  wanted  100  tons 
of  hemp,  and  went  to  a  broker  who 
thought  proper  to  sell  for  S8/.  a  ton  what 
he  was  ordered  bv  his  principal  not  to  sell 
under  ¥)L  in  such  a  case  the  sale  was  to 
be  null  and  void ;  and  though  that  hemp 
was  sold  ten  times  over  b^  the  buyer*  stitl 
the  misconduct  of  the  original  agent  viti- 
ated all  the  subsequent  sales,  and  the  pur- 
chasers might  be  ruined  whilst  dealing,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  fairly  and 
openly  in  the  market?  lie  thanked  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  a  bill  which  went 
to  remedy  so  much  injustice.  - 

The  bill  was  then  committed. 

Warehousbd  Whkat  Bill.]  Mr. 
Hu^kisson  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Handley  said,  that  however  bene- 
ficial this  bill  might  be  to  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman's  constituents  at  Liverpool, 
still  he  was  mformed  by  competent  judges 
that  its  effect  would  be  very  different  on 
the  general  interest  of  the  agriculture  of 
this  country ;  since  it  would  hold  outanen* 
couragement  to  foreign  countries  to  de» 
luge  the  British  market  with  their  com. 
Entertaining  this  opinion,  he  should  mote 
as  an  amendment,  '*  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  da^  six  months.** 

Mr.  Denii^  Brawn  said,  that,  considering 
the  particular  interestsof  Irelandi  be  would 
oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  WtUon  said,  he  was  disposed  to 
promote  the  principle  of  the  bill,  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  consent  to 
discuss  the  last  clause  first:  he  alluded  to 
the  clause  which  regulated,  that  there 
should  be  ]96lbs.  of  flour  for  every  5 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  an  inamoation 
had  been  thrown  out  against  him  respedr 
ing  this  bill  which  he  felt  it  necessary,  fn 
the  first  instance,  to  repel.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfounded.  He  never  had  intro- 
duced»  and  never  would  introduce,  a  mea- 
sure to  that  House-— and  he  should  be  un- 
worthy of  his  situation  if  he  did  so— at  the 
instance  of  his  constituents,  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  interests  of  the  empire 
at  Itfrge.    He  had  given  notice  of  tfai« 
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teeutire  befo^  be  had  heard  one  N^rord 
on  the  >iibj£c^  ^<^Ri  any  gentleman  at  Li* 
Terpool.  The  history  of  the  bill  was  sim- 
|)]y  this.  During  the  course  of  the  last 
winter,  many  representations  had  been 
made  to  him,  but  not  one  from  Liverpool, 
stating  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  fo- 
reign flour  was  importing  into  this  country, 
princtpaUy  from  Hamburgh  and  Dantzic, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ground  and  sent 
out  in  flour  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  this 
information  were  not  at  all  concerned  in 
the  trade  in  com.  They  were  West- India 
merchants;  and,  on  looKing  into  the  mat- 
ter, he  found  that  their  representations 
were  well  founded.  He  ascertained,  by 
m  letter  which  he  received  on  the  9th  of 
March,  that  there  were  theiv  14,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  in  Liverpool,  and  about  8,000 
barrels  in  London,  which  had  been  recently 
imported  irOm  Dantatic  and  Hamburgh. 
Tm  circumstance  which  led  to  this  spe- 
culation was  the  difficulty  which  occurred 
in  arranging  and  securing  the  supply  of 
flour  from  America,  for  tl^  British  West- 
India  colonies.  The  subject  being  once 
-started,  it  naturally  led  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
larffe  quantity  of  foreign  wheat,  which 
had  been  for  years  locked  up  bnder  bond 
in  this  coutitry,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
a  perishable  state.  In  the  view  which  he 
took,  he  saw  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
were  colonies  dependent  upon  Great  Bri* 
tain  for  their  supply  of  flour,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  allow  some  portion  of 
that  large  British  capital  to  get  vent 
which  was  locked  up  in  foreign  wheat, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  havine  it  put 
into  a  state  fit  to  be  trans-shipped  for  co- 
lonial use.  As  the  law  stood,  this  foreign 
com  was  exportable  as  com,  but  not  as 
flour.  What  was  there  unfair  in  permit- 
ting that  to  be  sent  as  flour,  which  could 
go  as  com  ? — in  fact,  so  far,  to  make  that 
which  was  technically  unexportable,  le- 

Silly  exportable.  Did  the  House  Hiink 
at,  when  such  a  consideration  arose,  it 
was  fUr  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  from 
one  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of 
Britith  capital  was  locked  up  in  this  ware- 
hoosed  foreign  com,  and  some  of  it  pe- 
rishable ?  Did  not  the  productive  capital  of 
Individualsconstitutethewealthof  astate ; 
and  ought  it  not  to  have  fair  play  when 
auch  a  case  arose  as  he  had  mentioned  ? 
Besides,  see  the  extent  of  rigour  which 
-Aey  were  inflicting,  if  they  actied  up  to 
4fce  law  ioexorably^  add  permittfd  this 


com  to  decay  in  stores,  when  a  portion  of 
it  could  get  vent  in  a  foreign  market.  As 
the  law  stood,'  this  com  must  perish  in 
store;  it  was  not  convertible,  when  it  ap- 
proached putridity,  into  manure,  or  food 
for  any  kind  of  cattle.  A  remarksble  in- 
stance of  that  had  occurred  not  long  ago.. 
There  was  a  calamitous  Are  which  con- 
sumed extensive  stores  in  Liverpool ;  in 
the  property  so  destroved,  there  was  a 
quantity  of  wheat;  still  the  consumed, 
and  deteriorated  particles  were  capable  of 
being  converted  into  manure  and  food  for 
swine,  but  to  no  purpose — the  law  as  it 
stood  disallowed  that  convertabilitv.  All 
that  he  proposed  to  effect  by  thist)ill  was 
merely  to  allow  so  much  fbreign  wheat  t6 
be  taken  out  of  the  granaries  and  convert- 
ed into  flour,  to  meet  the  immediate  colo- 
nial consumption.  Hemeantnointerference 
whatever  with  the  cora-hiws,  nor  had  he 
the  slightest  Intention  of  holding  outany  en- 
couragement to  foreign  growers  to  deluge 
this  country  with  their  produce.  With  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  of  flour  which  wak 
made  from  the  bushel  of  com,  he  had 
yieifled  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Cumberland,  that  the  barrel 
of  flour  should  be  six  bushels,  ^d  not  five, 
this  was  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  old 
com  which  was  gradualljr  decaying.  It 
was  very  singular  that  this  alarm  should 
have  been  suddenly  Created  about  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  upon  the  home-market^ 
when  merely  some  bran  could  alone' find 
its  way  there  from  the  operation  of  his 
bill.  A  month  ago,  the  very  same  gentle- 
man entertained  no  apprehension  from 
opening  the  ports,  and  letting  the  corn  it- 
self out  of  the  warehouses.  Respecting 
the  general  markets,  who  could,  in  thS 
month  of  May,  anticipate  what  would  be 
the  state  of  the  coming  harvest?  The 
present  averase  price  <?  corn  was  66s. 
[cries  of  «<no*^and  of  ««68*.»*].  He  would 
repeat,  the  price  was  as  he  had  quoted  it, 
from  the  average  made  up  yesterday  of 
the  last  week's  sales.  Were  they  quite 
confident,  that  between  this  time  and  the 
I5th  of  August,  the  average  might  not 
rise  to  70f. ;  and  then  they  woiUd  have 
the  market  open,  and  on  the  eve  of  their 
own  harvest  market,  to  440,000  quarters 
of  foreign  corn  ?  Why,  then,  all  this  bug- 
bear about  the  operation  of  the  present 
bill,  which  was  simply  and  strictly  what  he 
had  stated  it  to  be.  Could  the  landed  in- 
terest be  reasonably  afraid  of  behig  injure 
ed  bj  such  a  further  supply  as  would  come 
bto  this  country,  by  a  biU  that  made  oali 
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noce  iQiported  into  it^  ezport«ble  firam  it? 
jBjr  acjceoiog  to  bia  iDeature»  the  oannttj 

SiQtIeiiien  would  be  at  once  cooaultiog 
eir  own  intereat  and  gWiog  a  fresh  ati- 
midui  to  native  industry.  Tl^  tubs,  boopt 
ifl^cin  which  flour  came  from  Dantzic^ 
were  formed  in  that  eouotry,  and  gave 
employment  to  a  vait  number  of  induatri- 
oua  mecbanici.  If  we  allowed  foreign 
corn  to  t>e  ground  in  this  country,  and 
afterwards  esported  from  it»  the  tuba 
which  contained  it  must  be  fonotd  of 
atavea  taken  from  the  demesnes  of  Eog^ 
litb  gentlemen  and  wrought  into  «kape 
by  the  industry  of  their  tenantry.  He  did 
mt  aee  an;  reason  why,  with  our  extea- 
aive  colonial  coonexion*  we  should  not 
lyiproprjate  to  ourselves  that  trade  which 
was  at  present  carried  on  lucratively  by 
Ibraigaers,  and  in  which  he  bad  no  douJM 
we  abould  soon  acquire  that  superiority 
iurer  them  which  we  were  now  enjoying 
in  ^ery  other  branch  of  coaimerce.  But 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  esked  bio^, 
f*  Wbat  security  was  there  that  thk  flour 
iwoMld  not  get  into  borne  conauraption^*' 
Be  would  reply  to  this  question  by  asking 
ibam  another-^"  What  aecority  had  tbey» 
that  Dantzic  flour,  or  that  bonded  wheat 
4id  iu>t  at  this  moment  get  into  the  hoase 
ffiarket  i**  The  only  aecoriiy  which  tbay 
jbiul  was  ^  vigilance  of  the  officers  {  and 
>•  left  it  to  the  Hou^e  to  decide»  whether 
k  was  likely  to  be  increased  or  dimioisbed 
jby  the  reculations  which  he  was  «ow  pro- 
^•ainff.  He  w«i  surpriaed  that  ^ntlemen 
AouQ  be  so  mu^  alarmad  as  to  the  eftcts 
^tbiabiU.  Forhisownpart,becomiderad 
jt  to  benf  importance  only  as  a  coaMoer- 
4aal  measttre,  and  was  abnoat  aabamed  of 
Jhairing  said  ao  much  to  proves  that  it  was 
peifcctly  «mmpertani{to  the  ieoded  inter- 
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Mr.  iMlie  For$ter  a^'eed  with  his  right 
lUNI,  friepd  as  to  the  principle  of  this  bili> 
^\A  wea  obliged  to  wbt  from biaa  ioaooie 
4»f  ila  deteils.  He  was  therefore  in  some 
.^iiScoUj  ^a  to  the  course  which  be  should 
'ipunue*  He  did  not  like  to  oppeaa  ibe 
aecoodreadiittj  botbehadcortsiMaoUec- 
liona  to  it*  which  he  must  press  if  thaj 
\  not  obviated  ip  the  committee.    He 
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ed  to  confioe  the  i»eraiioo  of  bia  bill  to 
the  com  that  was  bonded  previous^  to 
the  last  act. 

Sir  ^.  KnatchbvU  said,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed, when  prices  were  rising,  to  with* 
bold  a  liberal  relief  to  the  mercantile 
body,  whose  capital  was  employed  m  the 
warehoused  wheat.  Under  these- viewa^ 
be  should  recommend  bis  hon*  friend  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  aaid,  that  after  the  clear 
statement  of  me  right  hon.  geotlemao,  he 
had  no  wish  to  oppose  a  measure  which, 
without  iojurii^  the  agricultural  interest^ 
was  to  afford  relief  to  another  great  clasa 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Lockhari  expressed  lus  determina- 
tion to  oppose  any  effort  to  disturb  the 
corn-Uws.  It  had  been  said — why  not 
relieve  so  much  British  capital  now  locked 
iup  by  the  operation  of  the  present  Uiws  i 
Who  could  say  it  was  British  i  Was  it  not 
likely  to  be  foreign  capital  ?  It  was  his 
conviction,  that  the  present  bill,  if  suffer- 
ed  to  passy  would  deteriorate  considerably 
the  security  of  the  land  proprietor  and 
cultivator,  and  destroy  altogether  their 
dependence  on  any  future  l^slative  pro- 
tection. 

Colonel  Wipdeheuse  aaid,  he  should  not 
give  any  opposition  to  the  present  mea- 
sure; but,  with  reference  to  the  whole 
Question  of  the  corn-laws,  he  trusted  the 
fiouse  woulcljexercise  the  greatest  caution* 
and  that  it  would  not,  from  any  quarter, 
take  c^pinions  upon  trust ;  as  he  believed 
there  was  no  question  on  which  opinion^, 
most  confidently  advanced,  were  so  erro- 
neous as  on  that  of  the  corn-laws. 

Mr.  Cr^  observed,  tha^from  the 
first  moment  tbe  foreign  com  was  iutro- 
^uced,  be  was  convinced  the  sooner  it  waa 
got  rid  of  the  better  tor  the  agriculturist. 
The  effect  of  its  remaining  undisposed  of 
wai^  to  produce  great  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  home  wheat. 

Colonel  Wood  thought  the  bill  ought 
to  he  poUponed  until  they  koew  the  oon- 
dition  of  the  nestt  harvest.  Thoygb  tbe 
price  of  con^  was  b^bor  at  preaeof  tb«|i 
It  bad  beeo  for  some  time  past,  the  capital 
of  the  British  fiMiaer  waa  atil)  in  •  tery 
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iim  he  diMipproTed  of  that  oart  of  their 
operackm  which  opened  and  that  the  porta 
m  atriinDg  averages,  where  the  fVactional 
ahiHrag  made  the  iteration.  Such  a  m^ 
tem  nmaty  from  iti  irerj  operation,  lead  to 
m  eoofltant  fluctaation  of  prieea. 

Lord  ^Moi]E»  viewed  the  present  mea- 
sure  as  one  of  perftct  indifference  to  the 
agricQltural  interest.  The  measofe  would 
Hot  come  into  operation  until  the  I5th  of 
August ;  and  if  it  should  tlien  appear  that 
the  harvest  waa  not  Hkehr  to  be  a  ^od  one, 
the  bonded  wheat  would  of  necessity  be 
thrown  mto  the  mass  of  foreign  com  that 
would,  on  the  opening  of  the  ports,  be  in' 
trodoced.  As  to  the  general  qaestion  of 
the  com*)aws,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
present  system  of  averages  led  to  the  fluc- 
toations  of  price-— one  c^the  greatest  erils 
that  could  affect  agriculture. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  the  bill  had  for  its 
(Meet  to  allow  British  merchants  to  turn 
s(  brge  capital  to  some  purpose*  He  waa 
sorrj  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given 
way  on  the  larger  and  smaller  number  of 
btishels.  But  he  yet  hoped  to  see  this 
country  the  great  granary  of  Europe,  im- 
porting the  wheat  of  alt  other  nations,  and 
ekportmg  It  to  other  countries,  according 
to  their  respective  wants. 

Sir «/.  Nenport  said,  that  with  the  mo- 
difications of  the  measure,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  tlie  corn-laws  were  not 
to  be  altered.  Until  the  public  mind  was 
more  preparedfor  such  a  change,  he^ould 
not  oppose  the  bill. 

Sf  r.  Ifykes  expressed  hfa  approbation  of 
the  plan,  so  fkr  as  it  went :  but  was  of 

aiimon,  that  it  did  not  go  fieir  enough, 
e  trusted,  hWever,  that,  at  some  future 
period,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  to  a  further  extent. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
ahd  thought  that  the  country  gentlemen 
took  a  very  mvotif  view  of  thw  own  in- 
terest, in  supporting  the  system  of  the 
<!om-laws.  The  present,  however,  was 
not  the  occasion  for  entering  into  the 
la^e  question.  When  that  occasion  did 
arise,  ne  should  certainly  avail  himself  of 
M  to  point  out  the  errors  of  their  present 
policy.  If  any  one  trade  requireo  more 
than  another  to  be  entirely  flree,  it  was 


create  a  greater  dematid  for  the  irgriM^ 
tural  produce*  Some  gentlemeB  hsid  0^ 
jeetea  to  the  present  aaeatore  as  tampering 
wkh  the  com- lows;  but,  the  wbole^teni 
ef  die  eom-laws  waa  itself  a  tampeilnw 
one.  His  own  objection  to  the  preseirt 
BNttsurewas,  that  it  waa  too  triflitig^-ihat 
it  did  not  so  ftir  enough ;  for  if  there  wai 
anj  thlogln  the  principle  of  f^reetrsdei 
it  was  as  applicable  to  com  as  to  any  othitf 
commodity*  But,  when  they  talked  of 
free  trade,  he  would  ask  what  trade  m  thii 
country  was  ftee  ?  The  goverrtment,  If 
would  appear,  stood  in  awe  of  some  ignos- 
rant  prejudice,  and  upon  that  account 
were  unwilling  to  push  the  experiment 
fbrther ;  but,  as  fkr  as  he  could  see,  therd 
was  more  of  that  prejudice  within  the 
walls  of  that  House,  than  any  where  else 
[hear,  hear  !].  In  f%ict,  the  fkult  of  the 
measure  was,  that  it  did  not  interfere 
enough  wfth  the  corn-laws.  He  Would 
vote  ibr  it,  however,  trifling  as  it  was  s 
and  when  the  proper  tune  arrived,  he 
would  undertake  to  shew,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the 
hinded  proprietor  were  one  and  the  same ; 
and  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  one 
could  prosper  in  the  depression  of  the 
other ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  acting  fbr 
1  their  combined  advantage,  that  they  could 
arrive  at  any  usefid  policy.  He  hoped 
that  some  permanent  measure  would  be 
established  at  last,  instead  of  changing 
;firom  day  to  day,  as  diey  had  been  doing 
with  respect  to  diis  question,  for  such  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Handleythen  withdrew  his  ameoA- 
raent,  and  the  biH  was  committed. 

SfAsiKT  IvsiniAKCE  BiLt.1  Mr.  Al* 
derman  Thompstm  hoped,  that  Mr.  Buxton 
would  content  to  postpone  his  motion  on 
this  subject  at  that  late  hour. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  he  had  no  ob|ec* 
tion  to  bring  in  the  bill  then,  sind  dis-^ 
cuss  the  measure  on  the  second  reading; 
but  he  would  be  guided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  House* 

Mr.  Grenfell  objected  to  the  bill,  aa 
having  for  its  object  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  individuals,  without  giving  theni 
anycompensatioo. 

The  House  then  calling  on  Mr.  Buxton 
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•enc»an  individofil  who  wtdied  to  tnture  a 
Tettel  could  not  go  where  be  pleased  to 
efect  that  insuraDce,  but  was  reduced  by 
the  law  to  apply  to  Qne  of  two  chartered 
cooipanies.  Now,  he  would  ask  his  hon* 
frieiid,  what  good  reason  could  be  adduced 
in  support  of. this  restriction?  What  ^ood 
reason  could  be  given  for  confining  insu- 
rances to  one  of  two  chartered  companiesy 
or  to  certain  individuals  at  Lloyd's? 
While  every  other  species  of  trade  was 
conducted  by  firms,  what  reason,  he  de- 
manded, could  be  advanced  for  crippling 
marine  insurances  by  this  restriction? 

tHear.]  A  man  might  insure  his  lib  or 
is  house  wherever  be  pleased— a  man 
might  insure  his  ship,  while  building,  or 
when  in  port,  wherever  he  thought  fit— 
bdtf  when  she  proceeded  to  sea,  when  the 
risk  was  greatest,  then,  and  then  only,  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  that  insurance 
which  perhaps  he  considered  the  least  eU* 
^ble.  In  msny  instances  tliis  system  was 
productive  of  very  great  inconvenience 
and  expense*  For  instance,  if  a  merchant 
residing  at  Hull  wished  to  Insure  a  valua- 
ble cargo,  he  must  first  apply  to  his  agent 
In  London.  That  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense.  That  agent  applied  to 
an  insurance-broker ;  whi^  was  also  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense.  It 
was  proved,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  CommonS|On  this  subject,  which 
sat  in  1810,  that  the  charges  to  which  he 
bad  alluded,  amounted  to  25  per  cent  on 
the  sum  paid  for  insurance.  The  insur- 
abce-broxer  finally  resorted  to  Lloyd's 
cofiee-house.  if  he  succeeded  in  getting 
the  policy,  it  was  underwritten  by  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  persons.  In  the 
event  of  the  vessel's  being  lost»  the  owner 
came  upon  the  insurers.  Some  of  them» 
however,  were  perhaps  dead ;  and  he  had 
to  employ  an  attorney  and  proceed  agamst 
their  representative.  Some  of  them  had 
perhaps  become  bankrupu;  and  be  had 
aga^n  to  employ  an  attorney  and  proceed 
against  their  assignees.  Some  of  them 
Were  perhaps  litigious,  and  once  more  he 
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fit*  If  the  Hull  or  Liverpool  or  Bristol, 
nserdiaois  were  allowed  to  form  compa- . 
nies  for  the  purpose  of  insurance,  they 
would,  in  the  event  of  a  vessel  being  lost, 
be  relktved  from  those  great  legal  diffi- 
culties, and  that  weight  of  expense,  to 
which  a  man  was  necessarily  exposed, 
when  he  had  to  settle  an  account  with  ex-^ 
ecutora  or  assignees.  He  knew  that  a 
compai^  might  fail  as  well  as  individuals; 
but  he  fielt  that  it  was  an  occurrence  Ut 
less  likely  to  take  place.  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary, he  could  esublish  by  the  clearest, 
evidence,  every  one  of  the  difficulties  be 
had  described— every  one  of  the  positiona 
he  had  laid  down :  and  he  was  quite  sure,  • 
that,  by  getting  rid  of  delays  and  litigation 
-—by  getting  rid  of  agents'  diarges  and  of 
law  expenses,  they  would  open  a  new 
and  extensive  field  for  commerce  in  this 
country  [hear]  ,^— There  was  one  other 
point  which  he  wished  to  press  on  the 
House  at  this  moment ;  namely,  that  the 
e&ct  of  this  measure  would  hie,  to  bring 
into  this  country  a  vast  number  of  foreign 
insurances,  lliere  were  at  present  some 
foreign  insurances  effected  in  this  country, 
but  not  nearly  so  many  as  would  be  effected 
if  the  restriction  were  removed.  The 
great  mercantile  houses  in  England  were 
perfectly  well  known  on  the  continent ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case  with  those  per- 
sons by  whom  the  insurance  business  was 
carried  on ;  and  the  foreign  merchantt  of 
course,  did  not  like  to  trust  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  who 
were  not  known:  but  it  would  be  an  in- 
ducement for  him  tobring.his  policy  her^ 
if  he  were  .assured  of  the  respectability  of 
the  ^curily  oflered.  His  honourable 
friend  had  said,  that  there  were  chartered 
companies,  and  that  the;^  possessed  rb;hta 
for  which  they  had  paid,  and  of  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  d^ived.  Now,  he 
would  state  to  the  House  how  those  char- 
ters had  been  obtained.  In  1720^  the . 
civil  list  was  considerably  in  arreaf^  and  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  a  suppfy  of  mo- 
ney.   The  minister  of  that  day  foundjt 
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inmiimiliet.  Now,  it  would  be  seen  that 
thej  had  not  promoted,  hot  that  tbe^y  had 
injured,  the  trade  of  the  country*  His 
bon.  friend  said,  they  had  a  right  to  hold 
those  privileges,  because  they  had  bought 
their  charters.  How  stood  the  fact? 
They  had  agreed  to  pay  300,000/.  a-piece, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  if,  in  the  course  of 
thirty^one  years,  notice  to  that  efiect  was 
giyen»  those  charters  might  be  revoked,  on 
the  money  bemg  paid  by  the  country ; 
but  that  if  they  continued  beyond  thirty- 
one  years,  the  money  was  not  to  be  re- 
fundied*  He  demanded,  whether  those 
companies  had  enjoyed  their  stipulated 
thirty-one  years?  They  had  enjoyed 
their  privileges  for  104>  vears  [hear]. 
The  next  question  was,  had  they  paid  the 
aibount  bargained  for )  No ;  they  had 
not.  They  bad  paid  only  1 1 1,000/.  instead 
of  300,000/.  a-piece.  Having,  therefore, 
only  paid  one-third '  of  what  they  coven- 
anted for,  and  having  enjoyed  their  pri- 
vileges for  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  period  mentiolled,  he  did  not 
think  they  had  quite  so  strong  a  claim,  as 
his  hon.  friend  seemed  to  supposiD.  He 
really  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 
grounds  his  motion  could  be  resisted ; 
die  object  of  his  proposed  bill  being  to 
give  advantages  or  faculties,  not  to  any 
particular  individual,  but  to  the  whole 
trade  of  the  kingdom.  He  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  longer  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, but  merely  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  A  bill,  **  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  6 
Geo.  III.  c.  18,  as  restrains  any  other  Cor- 
porations than  those  in  the  Act  named,  and 
any  Societies  or  Partnerships,  Arom  effect- 
ing Marine  Assurances,  and  lending  money 
on  Bottomry." 

M,r.  JPl9immer  said,  the  hon.  gentleipan 
had  observed,  that  the  privileges  granted 
to  those  companies  were  confined  to  thir- 
ty-one years,  and  that  they  were  then 
Imble  to  be  revoked.  .  But  he  believed 
the  fact  was,  that  the  grants  were  in  per- 
f>etuiEd  succession,  and  subject  to  redemp- 
tion •  They  could  not  be  interfered  with, 
unless,  the  king,  in  council,  notified  that 
some  inconvenience  arose  from  them.  Jn 
that  case,  the  grants  might  be  redeemed  ; 
but  it  was  provided,  in  that  event,  that  no 
similar,  privilege  should  be  given  to;  any 
otbec  party.  The  hoq.  geptlemaii  was 
also  in  error  with  respect  to  the  sum  of 
monjey  advanced.  Those  two  companies 
had  paid  the  Uurge  sum  of  iSOJXJOi.  each, 
whidwasall  that  was  required.  They 
were  originally  asked  for  300,000/.  each ; 

VOL?kl. 


bjat,  by  the  act  of  the  govarninent,  the 
rest  was  remitted*  Unless  it  was  shown 
that  these  charters  were  iojurioun  to  thQ 
commerce  of  the  kinffdom,  there  was  no. 
ground  for  taking  them  a^ay.  To  re- 
move them  would  be,  intact,  to  interfere 
with  private  rights. .  It  was  stftted,  that 
parties  wishing  to  e&ct  insurances  werei 
not  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
But,  what  bad  consequences  had  resulted 
from  this  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  easy  to. 
effect  insurances  either  at  Lloyd's  coffee- 
house, or  at  the  office  of  those  companies  Z 
Such  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed 
would  destroy  Lloyd's  coffse-house.  He 
believed  insurances  were  effected  there  at 
a  much  lower  rate  than  at  any  other  place, 
and  that  those  who  went  there  found  ample 
accommodation  for  every  species  of  insu- 
rance. It  was  not  now  a  question,  whe* 
ther  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  graiil  those 
charters  originally.  They  were  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  they  could  not,  without  injus- 
tice, be  abrogated,  unless  it  was  shown 
that  they  operated  prejudicially  to  the 
commerce  or  the  country.  Other  compa- 
nies, such  as  the  Bank,  and  the  East- 
India  company,  had  also  paid  for  their 
privileges ;  but  the  two  insurance  compa- 
nies stood  in  a  very  different  situation,  and 
could  not,  consistently  with  justice,  be 
meddled  with.  Until  a  proper  case  jvas 
made  out  against  them,  he  hoped  the  jtis^ 
tice  of  the  House  would  interpose  to  pre- 
vent this  measure  from  being  carried  mto 


Mr.  Alderman  Th&nwgou  said,  that  the 
hop.  mover  had  complained  that  both  at 
Uiese  insurance  offices,  and  at  Lloyd*a 
great  difficulty  existed  in  effecting  insu- 
rancesy  and  ,  in.  recovering  the  sums 
underwritten.  But  from  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  that  House  ui  1810,  it  ap- 
peared, that  no  less  than  681,800/.  was 
insured  on  one  ship  at  ^Lloyd's  coffee- 
house, and  that,  too,  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  The  number  of  persons  at  Lloyd's 
who  were  connected  with  marine  insuran- 
ce?  was  no  fewer  than  i,50Q;  and  he 
believed  the  amount  of  property  insured 
there  was  not  less  than,  200,000,000/. 
Tbpy .  had  agenU  in  every  part  of  the 
worid,  from  whom  they  rec^ivcMi  important 
commercial  intelligence  which  they  pub- 
lished freely  to  all^  Now,  if  the  business 
of  insurance  were  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  corporate  bodies,  would  it  not  be 
their  object  to  get  the  largest  premiqm 
possible :  and  in  pursuance  of  that  object 
would  they  not  endeavour  to  conceal  all 
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ioforDAtion  ?  Tbe  secmritjr  would  noi  he 
io  good  88  at  present ;  since  each  sliar#» 
holder  would  onlj  be  responsible  for  the 
ftmount  of  bis  simcription.  If  there  wete 
a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Londoo 
In  favour  of  soeh  a  measure*  that  wovM 
be  some  reason  for  introducing  it;  but^ 
that  net  being  the  ease,  the  measure  being 
tmcalied  for,  and  on^  which  wfks  likelj  to 
he  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
tountrj,  he  should  certainlj  resist  it. 

Mr.  HuMsson  expressed  hts  regret  that 
the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the 
absence  of  Uie  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  although  his  opinion  was  on  record 
respecting  Uie  monoply  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  chartered  companies,  yet  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  all  that 
eould  be  said  by  the  opponents  of  the 
measure.  The  chartered  eompanies  in 
question  must  have  been  founded  on  thn 
inrinciple— that  it  was  desirable  to  give 
the  public  a  greater  security  by  the  incor- 
poration of  companies,  than  they  could 
onjo^  by  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
marine  insuranoe  by  individuals.  The 
first  question  therefore  was,  whether  this 
mahi  purpose  had  been  answered  ?  What 
proportion  'of  ihe  bustnees  had  these 
companies  monopc^ized  ?  It  appeared  by 
the  report  of  the  oommitlee  or  IBIO,  that 
of  tbe  whde  buiiRess  of  marine  msuranoe, 
they  carried  on  only  ftrar  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred. It  thus  appeared,  that  not  only 
ttiiiety*six  out  of  one  hundred  were  de*- 
prived  of  that  better  security  whieh  the 
eharler  contemptaled,  but  were  deprived 
of  the  ordinary  security  which  they  would 
have  enjoyed.  If  the  charters  had  never 
exitted--hecause.  In  that  case,  the  insu- 
rers would  have  had  the  higher  security 
of  partnerships  and  joint-stock  companies. 
The  result  therefore  was,  that,  ahhoogh 
four  out  of  one  hundred  had  the  higlrafr 
security  of  a  corporation,  ninety-six  out 
of  one  hundred  were  in  a  much  worse 
relative  situation  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  advantage  behig  eo 
fmaH,  and  the  disadvantage  so  great,  4t 
certainly  was  competent  to  the  legishiture 
to  inquire  by  what  mode  a  correction  of 
the  inconvenience  might  be  effiscted.  Tbe 
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which  their  charieBS  should  cease  and 
determioe^  and  never  be  revived.  Thn 
law  further  declared,  that  if  at  any  timn 
afVer  the  thirty-one  years,  the  charters 
should  be  considered  injurious  to  the  pub« 
lie  ioteresu,  thev  riiould  then  be  aubjeot 
to  be  termmateu,  without  any  such  pay^ 
ment.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  tbn 
companies  had,  at  present,  no  claim  foe 
reoMKieration ;  and  the  only  Question  was* 
whether  it  was  consistent  tritn  policy,  and 
with  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  continue 
their  cbarterSk  There  were  foar  modee 
m  which  all  commercial  busmesa  mi^ 
he  conducted ;  by  corporatioo,  by  partner-* 
ships,  by  joint^tock  companies,  or  by 
individuals.  Now,  why  was  it  that  the 
business  of  marine  insurance  could  be 
carried  on  advantageously  only  by  the 
two  extremes  of  these  modes?  A  nran 
applying  to  a  respectable  firm  to  ioaure 
hts  ship  or  oirgo,  would  be  told,  **w% 
cannot  insure  you  collectively  and  as  a 
partnership,  but  you  may  apply  to  any  one 
of  us  mdividhii^ly  for  that  purpose." 
Where  was  the  wisdom  of  such  a  regula* 
tion  ?  He  had  the  greatest  respect  m  the 
gentlemen  at  Lloyd's ;  they  had  always 
exhibited  the  most  honourable  conduotf 
and  under  oircumstaneea  of  considerable 
difficulty  had  proved  the  character  and 
resources  of  this  comitry,  in  a  manner 
highlj  creditable  to  themselves,  and  be** 
m^cial  to  tbe  public  But,  the  questioii 
was,  whether  the  interesis  of  the  pubHc 
ought  not  to  be  attended  to  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  under  consideration?  It  was  nid 
that  that  arrang^meot  would  destroy 
Lloyd's  coffee-house,  UoqoestioHablTt 
the  public  would  go  wherever  ^y  could 
get  their  business  done  in  the  best  mid 
cheapest  manner.  And  why,  he  begged 
to  asK,  ought  they  not^  be  permitted  to 
do  so?  All  that  he  saM  was — let  th^ 
parties  interested  suit  their  own  conveni- 
ence and  wishes.  If,  as  be  conceived^ 
they  would  prefer  insuring  with  oorponi*> 
tlons  to  insuring  with  ir^ividuals,  then 
the  two  corporations,  respecting  which  so 
isuch  jeatousy  had  been  expressed,  would 
still  -be  likely  to  tranMot,  as  at  preeent^ 
four  parts  in  the  hundred  of  the  blisineso 
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AokM  mU  be  dIspoMd  to  grant  to  tliete 
ooiyonioB  o«e»plion  firoio  belog  med 
JMdUvidiially  for  tiM  obligaliona  which 
$hef  might  eootroct*  In  hit  o|Niiion>  hia 
hoD.  Uneiid  had  takes  a  right  aotlrse  in 
§raigiiigtheBMitlerhQferefarib«eat«  It 
was  not  nocofiary  for  anj  porsom  de- 
airout  of  ibe  proposed  aiteraUon,  to  apply 
lo4ha  Cromit  with  jr«gard  to  the  charter. 
That  charter  woidd  leoMun  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  thii  iiiigle  change. 
Mr.  GftnjM  observed,  that  he  did  not 
atand  there  to  jastify  the  systeaa  on  which 
ancb  cbtfiers  had  been  granted.  He  was 
•  finend  to  liberal  principles,  hot  he  stood 
there  on  the  faith  of  an  aotof  pafttaaient. 
The  two  corporations  in  question  had 
paid  large  stuns  of  money  for  privileges, 
of  whtcn>  he  oeatended,  they  coald  not 
he  deprived,  unless  by  the  king  in  council. 
Thia  was  the  fourth  attempt  which,  since 
his  experience  in  parliament,  had  been 
made,  and  which  he  trusted  would  Ml,  as 
all  the  previoas  attempts  had  failed.  la 
1806,  the  Globe  Insurance  coaspany 
brought  in  a  bill  upon  the  sabject,  which 
however  was  thrown  oot.  In  1810,  his 
ban.  friend,  the  member  for  Taunton,  had 
intsodttced  anoUier  hiU  on  the  eohject 
which  had  also  been  thrown  out.  In  con* 
aequenee  of  the  report  of  a  seSeet  com* 
mitiee,  in  1811,  a  third  hill  had  been 
introduced ;  and  what  was  its  fate  ?  He 
(Mr.  G.)  had  suocessfally  inoved  ia  re- 
jeotion;  and  in  that  effort  had  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pteroevaly  then  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  by  sir  V.  Gibhs,  then 
attorney-genera],  aai  by  air  T.  Plumer, 
then  aeJicitar^geneeal,  on  thecround  that 
the  privy  council,  end  net  parfiament,  was 
the  place  to  which  application  ought  to 
hsfvebeen  made.  In  1618,  when  the  same 
parties  hroocht  the  subject  iNiAMre  ibe 
privy  coundi,  lord  £llenborough  took  so 
nnf^oun^le  a  view  of  their  case,  that 
they  did  not  'ventum  to  persevere;  ami 
from  that  lime  to  the  pmsent,  no  stir  had 
been  made  'With  respect  to  k.  Now, 
uader  those  ciroulMtSDces  it  ^as,  that 
the  paesent  htlL  mm  brooght  before  the 
Hoana    For  biaiseK;  he  luid  ne^er  com* 
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dieir  attention  to  the  ananner  in  which 
die  bill,  chartering  those  two  compaaies, 
had  been  framed  10^  ^ears  ago.  In  the 
preamble  of  that  bill  it  was  stated,  that 
<<  whereas  several  individuals  had  failed, 
Ac,  it  was  desSmbte  that  inch  companies 
should  be  formed,"  &c.  Now,  If  it  could 
be  shewn,  that  only  four  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  insuimnce  business  of 
the  country  waa  done  by  these  companiei, 
it  was  quite  dear,  that  the  act  of  parli»- 
mant  had  failed  to  offset  iu  object.  The 
hoo.  gentleman  supposed  that  the  act  of 
pariiament  |^e  these  diarteredcompaniea 
exclusive  riehts  for  ever,  unless  some 
person  went  oefore  the  privy  coundi  and 
proved  them  in|urions ;  but  the  legislature 
so  far  from  havrag  tied  op  its  own  hands, 
had  been  p«rticumrly  careful,  and  had  in 
4act  fixed  two  modes  of  doin^  the  same 
thing.  If  the  present  objections  to  the 
measure  were  to  be  pressed,  what  would 
be  the  coifsequenee  ?  Why,  measures 
would  be  taken,  by  which  that  would  be 
done  out  of  the  country  which  it  was  thui 
attempted  to  prevent  being  done  within  it. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
fek  himself  bound  to  suppoit  the  motion. 

Mr.  1\  WiUon  thought  the  present 
companies  ought  to  be  protected,  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  been 
hurtful.  He  was  of  opinion  there  were 
but  few  insurances  but  what  could  be 
eflbcted  at  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's, 
even  without  the  two  companies ;  and  that 
at  present  the  public  baa  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  the  respectable  firms  in  the  city ; 
for  dther  one  partner  signed  for  the 
others,  or  a  broker  at  Lloyd's  signed  for 
the  whole,  With  respect  to  the  charge 
of  ^  per  cent  by  the  broker,  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  be  in  error;  for  the  charge 
was  only  5  per  cent.  He  thought  there 
was  nothing  before  the  House  to  justify 
the  assfitioo  that  these  companies  had 
been  hurtful,  and  that  thererore,  under 
the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament,  they 
eaght  to  be  protected.  The  proper  niode 
would  be,  to  move  for  a  committee,  to 
inquire  if  they  had  been  tnjurions,  iff 
to  refer  it  to  some  other  competent  vA* 
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•  Laare  was  giren  to  bring  in  the  bill.  It 
was  aoGordingly  brought  in  by  Mr.  F. 
BuxtODy  and  read  a  first  time* 
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Tuesday^  May  18. 

•  Dbery  Cathedral.]  Sit J.f^emooft^ 
seeing  a  right  hon.  baronet  in  liis  place, 
begffed  to  asic  him,  whether  he  was  aware 
of  the.  existence  of  any  legal  document  to 
'Substantiate  the  claim  of  the  bishop  and 
deiM^  of  Londonderry,  to  certain  lands, 
charsed  with  the  burthen  of  repairing 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Derry. 

Sir  George  HiU^  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tioo.  felt  it  due  to  his  own  character,  to 
jthe  sincere  .respect  he  entertained  for  the 
^ouse»  and  not  less  his  duty  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  citizens  of  Derry,  to  answer 
the  right  hoo«  member's  quesftion  clearly, 
.explicitly,  and  without  reserve*  He  had 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  on  the  pe« 
tition  of  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Derry, 
/md  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  cathedral  of  Derry  was  situated. 
Xhe  grounds  of  this  proceeding  were* 
that  no  fund,  except  assessment  by  ?estry, 
existed  for  the  support  of  that  cathedral. 
Of  this  faet  he  had  been  assured :  he 
lirgfd  this  reason  to  the  House  for  pro- 
ppsipg  the  biU  to  create  a  permanent 
fund.  He  had  not  anticipetea  the  suc- 
cefsful  oppo^tion  which  had  been  made 
to  the  seceod.  reading  of  the  bill ;  and  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  satiny  tbe  com- 
mittee upon  the  bill,  that  no  fund  at 
present  existed,  he  had  directed  searchet 
to  be  made  in  Ireland*  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  record  of  land, 
titbe^  or  other  property,  having  at  any 
time  been  granted  for  the  support  of  tlie 
Derry  catl^dral.  Subsequent  to  the  re- 
jection  of  tbe  bill,  he  received  informa* 
tion,  which  induced  him  to  believe,  that 
funds  at  one  period  hi|d  existed  for  the 
support  of  that  cathedral.  He  had  com- 
rounicated  that  information  to  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  secretary  of  state  for  be- 
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General  Oatcomef  referring  to  certain 
evidence  recently  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Hides  and  Skins  bill,  shew- 
ing, that  if  any,  all  the  restrictions  on  the 
leather  trade  ought  to  be  removed,  asked 
if  it  would  not  to  more  expedient  for  the 
hon.  member  for  WareWn  to  postpone 
his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Leather- 
Tax,  at  least  for  a  few  daya?        • 

Mr.  Cekrah  said, .  he  had  already  pro^ 
vided  himself  with  as  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Leather-tay, 
as  could  be  furnished  by  the  report  of  any 
committee.  He  therefore  felt  it  bis  duty 
to  forward  hb  promised  motion*  His  ob« 
ject  wM,  to^move  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
of  the  duty  on  Leather.  Should  it  be 
adopted,  it  was  his  intention  to  giv« 
such  ample  time  for  the  change,  as  to 
render  the  payment  of  no  drawback  ne- 
cessary ;  and  to  enable  persons  who  might 
be  disposed  to  do  so,  to  make  arcahee- 
meets  for  combining  Uie  trades  of  curner 
and  tanner.  He  should  move  <*  for.leafe 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
Leather,  from  a.time  to  be  Itmited,'*  mean- 
ing that  time  to  be  the  5th  of  July  18S5. 
He  thought  this  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able course.  He  had  taken  up  this  tax 
because  he  thought  that,  in  the  whole 
list,  there  was  none  more  jdefecttve  in 
principle,  or  more  injurious  in  Application. 
It  .was  defective  in  prindpb,  because  it 
Interfered  with  die  profitable  application 
of  capital,  and  prevented  the  union  of 
trades  which,  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, ought  to  be  combined ;  and,  it 
was  injurious  in  application,  because  it 
contributed  so  little  to  the  Excheaucr, 
and  took  so  much  from  the  pocketa  of  the 
puMIc*  In  consequence  or  the  restrio-i 
tiens  rendered,  necessary  for  tbe  coUeo- 
tion  of  the  tax,  whileit  yielded  little  more 
than  300,000^  to  the  revenucf  it  took 
from  the  people  a  sum  equivalent  to  three 
times  that  amount.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  before  the  end  of  the  war,  to  in- 
crease the  produce  of  the  tax  by  doub* 
ling  it ;  but  the  experiment  had.  failed  $ 
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iiUiicbMM  to  persavtre  in  it.  fie  could 
not  help  tbioking  that  the  present  ofaan* 
cellbr  of  the  Excheijuer,  who  had  taken  a 
more  liberal  view  of  fioancial  questiont 
than  his  predecessors^  would ,  admit,  that 
he  could  find  no  ground  on  which  to  de- 
fend it.  Why  did  this  tax  take  so  much 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people?  Because  it 
was  necessiiry  to  prevent  men  from  combin- 
lag  two  trades  that  ought  to  be  united :  the 
unner  could  not  tou<^  the  skin ;  be  must 
tan  it  almost  in  the  very  state  he  bought 
it ;  and,  what  was  the  consequence  of  his 
•being  obliged  to  tan»  without  being  able 
to  curry  I  Out  of  24,000,000  of  Ibs^  tan- 
ned, not  less  than  6,000,000  were  abso- 
lutely  wasted*  Who  was  to  pay  for  this 
waste?  The  tanner  and  the  currier 
could  not  be  expected  to  pay  for  it,  and 
the  public  must ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  the 
loss  to  the  public  was  900,000^.  Was 
this  a  sort  of  tax  in  which  the  House 
would  persevere?  The  restrictions  to 
which  he  referred,  originated  in  the  im- 
enlightened  times  of  Richard  2od  and 
James  1st,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  they  ought  to  be  scouted.  The 
tax,  indeed,  was  not  Imposed  until  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne:  but  die  impedi- 
ments to  the  combination  of  trades  be* 
gan  much  earlier.— It  was  impossible 
upon  this  subject,  to  leave  out  the  con- 
sideration of  Irdand.  The  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  tax  there,  could 
not  exceed,  m  he  understood,  4!ofiOOl.; 
and  for  thb  paltry  advantage,  the  whole 

'  island  was  to  be  placed  dnder  the  ban 
of  the  Excise.  In  fact,  it  o&red  a  pre* 
mium  upon  the  bad  manufacture  of  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  used  by 
people  of  all  classes.  Whatever  became 
of  uie  tax  here,'he  conjured  the  House 
not  to  think  of  subjecting  Ireland  to  it, 
for  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  it  pro- 
mised. He  was  aware,  that  he  should 
not  meet  with  that  support  which  the 
principle  and  the  expediency  of  the  mo«- 
tion  deaerved.  The  friends  whom  he 
had  met  since  he  had  given  his  notice, 
had  told  him  as  an  objection,  that  no- 
thing made  of  leather  would  be  cheaper 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal ;  **  will 
vou"  said  they  **  insure  us  that  we  shall 
have  boots  and  shoes,  saddles  or  har> 
ness  cheaper,  if  you  succeed  V  He  re- 
plied, certainly  not;  lie  would  not  pro- 
mise that  leather  would  be  cheaper,  but 
bis  persuasion  was,  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
vemoyed,  the  commodity  would,  in  timej 


Ml  in  price,  and  the  public  thus  be  bene* 
fitted.  But,  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  the  duty  was  lowered  fh>m 
Sd.  to  three-halfpence  per  pound,  the 
restrictions  were  continued,  and  those 
restrictions  were  infinitely  more  costly 
than  the  tax.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  relieved  the  silk-trade 
from  restrictions ;  but  had  silk  fallen  in 
consequence  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  raw 
material  was  dearer,  and  the  manufactured 
article,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  sold  cheaper.  What  was  want- 
ed was,  td  give  increased  expansion  and  im- 
pulse to  the  trade  ?  and  it  was  impossible 
that  men  who  had  property  in  the  country 
should  not  be  benefitted  by  that  expan* 
sion  and  impulse.  The  increased  pros- 
perity of  any  branch  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture must  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  If  tanners,  silk- 
men,  or  curriers,  carried  on  a  beneficial 
trade,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  all 
other  owners,  of  property,  must  partici- 
pate in  the  improvement.  His  belief  was, 
that  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  and. the 
restrictions  upon  the  leather  trade  follow- 
ed the  same  course,  in  time  all  articles 
manu&ctured  of  leather  would  be  obtain- 
ed at  a  lower  price.  It  was  not  fair  to 
form  an  opinion  from  what  had  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  part  of  the  tax  imposed 
during  war,  because  the  restrictions,  which 
were  so  injurious  had  been  continued. 
He  would  only  mention  one  passage  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Fos,  who  had 
been  examined  in  1816,  and  who  was  de- 
servedly looked  up  to  by  the  trade.  The 
question  put  to  him  was  «*  State  in  what 
way  the  restrictions  and  duty  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  tanner  and  of  the 
public,  and  in  your  opinion  to  what  ex- 
tent i**  His  answer  was,  **  It  appears  to 
mor  that  if  the  tanner  were  suffered  to 
be  a  currier,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce 
the  substance  of  many  hides  and  skins  he 
puts  into  work,  and  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  tanning  principle  and  the  payment 
of  doty  on  an  article  which  I  humbly 
conceive  to  be  worse  than  nothing.''  The 
same  witness  went  on  to  state,  Uiat  *^  out 
of  ^4,000,000  of  pounds  of  leather  tanned, 
6,000,000  of  pounds  was  an  entire  loss  to 
the  public  and  to  the  tanner,  and  was  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  duty."  It  thus  appeared,  that  by  the 
operation  of  the  existing  law,  the  tanner 
wte  compelled  to  Kpply  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple, as  Mr.  Le  Fos  called  it,  to  6,000,000 
pounds  of  a  commodity  which-  was  w<>ftl^ 
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BOtbing;  ti  h§A  been  said,  that  notbiiif 
WM  to  etMiy  obtained  as  a  oiarket-croM 
popularity,  by  motioRB  for  the  repeal  of 
taxes  upon  manufactures.  It  could  not 
be  asserted  that,  in  this  instance,  he 
aought  that  species  of  popularity,  and  he 
did  not  care  one  farthing  for  the  opinions 
of  all  the  curriers  and  tanners  in  the 
icii^om.  In  point  of  reason  and  prin- 
cipfe,  on  this  question,  he  would  rather 
be  without  their  approbation;  for,  frooi 
the  repeal  of  tiiis  tax,  and  of  the  restric- 
tions consequent  upon  it,  competition 
would  be  increased,  and  this  wi^  wnat  the 
tanners  dreaded.  Small  capitalists  would 
be  admitted  into  the  trade :  for  the  Excise 
was  the  protector  of  large  capitalists,  and 
the  formidable  enemy  of  the  smaU  traders. 
If  his  motion  were  adopted,  the  compe- 
tition would  be  so  great,  that  the  public 
jBoat  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  in  the  re- 
duction of  prioe.  Tlie  hon.  member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  lo  brin^  in 
a  bill  'Mo  repeal  the  duty  on  Leather 
from  a  time  to  be  limited." 

Mr.  Curieis  seconded  the  motion.  By 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  less  injury  would  be 
done  to  the  revenue,  and  more  benefit  to 
the  public,  than  by  the  rdinquisbment 
ef  any  duty  upon  the  Statute^ooL  He 
recommended  as  a  substitute,  that  a  li- 
cense duty,  of  50/.  should  be  imposed 
upon  tanners. 

Mr.  Leycegter  said,  that  one  objection 
to  the  tax  was,  that  it  cut  up  our  foreign 
trade,  for  it  imposed  restrictions  which 
prevented  all  economy  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  and  the  preventing  economy 
laised  th^  price,  ao  as  to  shut  out  the  fo- 
reiffoer  from  our  market.  It  had  the  ef- 
feix  lof  driving  capital  out  of  the  country  ; 
aa  effect  winch  was  strikingly  illustrated 
Ml  the  town  with  which  he  was  connected. 
There  were  formerly  three  tannen  m  that 
town  who  had  considerable  business.  At 
present,  there  was  only  one  tanner  with 
an  onimproved  trade ;  the  two  others  had 
f  oae  to  Ama'ica,  where  they  were  now 
ibriving,  though  they  would  probably  have 
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fiMtner  <Mi  hameas  &r  his  haraes  aoialojMl 
in  agriculture.  It  mtgkt  be  saio,  that 
thoi^  the  repeal  of  the  tax  was  dasim 
able,  the  d^ciescy  could  act  be  aapplied. 
To  this  he  would  reply,  that  it  might  be 
taken  from  the  sinkmg  fund,  to  tbe  maw^ 
tenance  of  which,  he  contended,  tbe 
faith  of  parliament  was  not  pledged.  Let 
his  majesty's  goverameot  codciliate  Ire* 
land:  the  oonciliattoo  of  that  country 
would  be  instrumental  to  the  reductiaii  of 
British  taxation.  This,  he  oontended, 
would  be  one  of  tbe  most  efectoal  meaaa 
of  mitigating  the  burthens  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  CkancMor  of  the  Exchequer  aaid, 
tliat  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the 
niotieii  had  tlnrown  out  a  bait  to  him,  bjr 
proposing  a  substitute  for  this  tax  i  whidi 
subsUtute  could  not  be  resorted  to  without 
doing  quite  as  much  prejudice  in.  one  di- 
rection as  it  would  da  good  in  aaotbac. 
The  hon.  geotjemaa  bad  suggested  m  It^ 
cense  duty  on  the  tanner  to  the  aasoint 
of  50/.,  which  would  produce  ilSfiOOk 
This  would  not  go  more  than  half  way 
towards  supplying  what  would  be  loet  by 
the  repeal  of  the  tax*  To  supply  tbe 
whole  deficiency,  the  license  duty  must 
be  100/.,  and  such  an  enormaas  doty 
would  defeat  the*  hon.  member's  purpaae^ 
by  excluding  all  the  small  tannefs,  and 
throwing  the  whole  trade  into  tbe  baada 
of  the  large  tanners.  He  could  not 
therefore  consent  to  repoil  the  tax  on 
leather,  under  the  hope  of  obtaining  iha 
aame  amount  of  money  in  the  way  reoonr* 
DMnded.  Aslittle  did  he  feel  dispaised  toim* 
pose  higher  duties  on  foreign  bark,  and 
other  foreignartkles  employed  for  the  pur* 
pose  4>f  tanning.  Such  a  measute  would  ba 
coDtsary  to  the  principles  on. which  ha 
pro^Msed  ta  act,  and  extremely  prejadioial 
ta^he  interest  of  the  country,  though  it 
Bsight  give  an  additional  value  ta  the  aak 
woods  in  Sussex  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Ha  could  not  be  tempted^ 
therefore,  by  the  allurements  held  out  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sussex,  to  ae 
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and  trade  of  the  country,  he  had  no  dif- 
ieuUy  in  saring,  that  the  tax  on  leather 
was  one  with  which  it  would  be  very  ad- 
visable to  deal.  He  did  not  defend  the 
tat.  He  did  not  know  that  any  tax  could 
be  defended  on  principle;  and  h^  was 
sore  that  this  was  not  one  which  could 
bo  so  defended.  He  did  not  defend  the 
priaciple  of  the  restrictions ;  but  the  fact 
was>  that  tbe  tax  cook)  not  be  levied  at 
all,  unless  accompanied  with  those  restric- 
tions. He  would  ask,  however,  whether 
there  were  not  in  the  system  of  taxation, 
a  great  number  of  other  articles  liable,  in 
a  greater  degree,  to  the  ol^ectioa  whkh 
had  been  urged  by  the  hoo.  member; 
namely,  that  tbe  duty  was  enormously 
high,  as  compared  with  the  price  and 
vJue  of  those  articles.  This  was  a  state 
of  things  which,  on  every  consideration, 
deserv^  the  attention  of  parliament.    A 

Seat  deal  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
e  English  distilleries.  He  had  been 
told,  that  the  good  which  had  been  effect* 
ed  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  had  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  counteracted  by  a  corres- 
ondtng  evU  on  the  borders  between 
glai^  and  Scotland.  This  might  be 
so ;  and  he  bad  little  doubt  was  so.  Evil 
must  necessarily  arise,  where  the  duty  on 
a  commodity  was  extremely  high,  as  com- 
pared with  tbe  value  of  the  article,  and 
as  compared  with  the  duty  in  different 
parU  of  the  country.  If  he  had  950,00(V. 
at  bis  disposal  he  should  think  it  much 
■lore  advisable  to  deal  with  this  subject, 
than  with  that  which  had  been  brought 
forwand  l^  tbe  hon.  member.  There 
were  many  other  taxes,  the  repeal  of 
which  he  thought  likely  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageous than  that  of  the  tax  on  lea- 
ther. For  instance,  the  duty  on  tobacco 
was  4#.,  the  price  of  the  article  being 
about  $d^;  so  that  the  tax  was  about 
1,600  per  cent.  Tbe  consequence  was, 
that  this  article,  of  lUl  others,  gave  rise 
to  the  greatest  desree  of  smuggling.  If  he 
were  to  undertake  to  repeal  any  tax  in 
the  next  year,  he  should  be  much  more 
disposed  to  repeal  the  tax  on  tobacco, 
than  the  tax  on  leatlier.  The  right  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  (sir  J.  Newport) 
was  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  mis* 
chief  which  arose  from  fflicit  introduction 
of  tobacco  into  Ireland.  The  moral  evil 
was  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  any 
inoonvenience  which  might  be  sustained 
by  the  community  from  the  restrictioos 
imposed  on  lAie  manu&cture  of  leather,  in 
coMoquence  of  the  tax  on  that  article- 


There  was  another  article,  with  respect 
to  the  tax  on  which  the  hon.  member  nad, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety — he  alluded  to  the 
tax  on  coals.  Balancing  this  tax  against 
the  tax  on  leather,  he  thought  it  at  least 
extremely  doubtful,  whether  it  ought  not 
to  have  the  preference,  when  they  came 
to  repeal  either  of  them.  He  did  not  de- 
fend this  tax  as  a  good  tax  :  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  say  any  such  lang«a|^; 
but  be  did  say,  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
convenient for  that  House  to  resolve/ 
first,  that  they  would  remit  950,000/.  of 
taxation ;  and  secondly,  that  they  would 
remit  the  tax  proposed  by  tbe  hon.  mem* 
ber,  when  there  were  other  branches  of 
taxation  which  required  to  be  revised,  at 
least  as  much  as  that  to  which  his  motioD 
referred.— llie  hon.  member  had  ex« 
pressed  some  displeasure  at  the  extension 
of  the  restrictions  to  the  leather  trade 
in  Ireland.  He  regretted  that  be  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
restrictions  to  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
the  tax  having  been  evaded  in  the  most 
shameful  mamier,  and  the  tanners  being 
almost  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
bad  article.  It  became  necessary,  for  the 
interest  and  credit  of  the  leather  manu* 
facture  in  Ireland,  that  the  trade  shoukl  be 
put  under  the  same  regulations  and  restric- 
tions, as  were  applied  to  it  in  England^ 
as  lone  as  the  tax  continued.  The  qussH 
tity  of  leather  manufactured  in  Ireland 
had  been  very  much  diminished,  and  its  qua- 
lity very  much  deteriorated ;  and  though 
he  regretted  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  the  restrictions  to  Ireland,  it 
was  impossible  that  those  restrictions  could 
put  the  tanning  trade  on  a  worse  footing 
than  that  on  which  it  existed  at  the  present 
moment.  He  did  not,  however,  support 
tbe  restrictions  because  he  approvea  of 
them  in  principle,  but  merely  because 
they  furnished  the  only  means  by  which  it 
was  practicable  to  levy  the  duty.  The 
quesuon  between  him  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber opposite  was,  in  truth,  a  very  short  on^. 
He  was  not  combating  the  objections  of  the 
hon.  member  to  the  tax,  but  he  felt  him* 
self  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
mamtaining  this  tax ;  and  even  if  he  had 
dbow-room  toenablebimtoremitd50,000L 
of  taxation  in  the  next  year,  there  were 
other  taxes  to  which  he  should  be  more 
disposed  to  apply  himself,  than  the  tax 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  Qiem- 
ber's  motion  to  repeal. 
Lord  Athorp  thought  ilMt  one 
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object  ivoUld  be»  to  clear  away  all  restric- 
tions. ^  If  that  course  were  adopted,  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  price  of  leather 
would  be  greatly  diminished  to  the  consu- 
mer. It  was  true  that  the  price  of  leather 
was  somewhat  increased  after  a  part  of 
the  duty  bad  been  taken  o^  but  the  rise 
io  the  price  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
continuance  ofthe  restrictions.  He  agreed 
that;  in  general,  it  was  not  prudent  that 
the  House  should  pledge  itself  in  one  ses- 
sion to  take  off  a  tax  m  another;  but  as 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  leather  would 

reduce  a  great  change  in  the  whole  trade, 
was  desirable  that  a  long  notice  should 
be  gifen  to  the  parties.tnterested  in  it. 

Sr  </•  Newport  entirely  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  which 
dreff  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  a 
suQBi  so  much  larger  than  it  paid  into  the 
Exchequer^  With  refc^rence  to  what  had 
fUleii  from  the  right  boo.  "gentleman  re- 
specting the  extension  to  Ireland  of  these 
restrictions,  he  begged  of  hkA  to  consider 
what  had  been  the  progress  of  the  leather 
tax.  in  that,  country.  Before  the  Union, 
the  tax  produced  51.000/.;  whilst  since 
the  Union,  with  an  immensely  increasing 
poptllation^  and  a  considerable  conver- 
sion of  the  country  from  pasturage  to  til- 
lage, and  consequently  a  much  larger  con- 
sumption of  leather,  the  duty  bad  dimi- 
nished. And  during  this  pro^ressiye  re- 
duction, the  quality  of  the  arucle  had  be* 
come  worse  and  worse. 

Captain  Maherhf  said,  that  he  had  uni- 
formly opposed  what  was  called  the  sink- 
ing Ciind,  believing  it  to  be  roost  prejudicial 
Io  the  interests  of  the  country.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  it  was  permitted  to  stand,  he 
should  be  the  advocate  of  a  reduction  of 
taxation  to  its  amount.  But,  without 
touching  this  sinking  fund,  there  was  a 
mode  of  living  relief  from  this  tax,  with- 
out diodnishing  the  present  amount  of  re- 
Tenue ;  and  that  was,  hy  acceding  to  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  relation,  for  puttmg 
the  tax  upon  beer  on  mah.  That  trans- 
position would  just  save  the  amount  which 
this  tax.covered,  without  diminishing  the 
expenditureof  the  government.  There  was 
a  special  claim  for  reducing  this  tax.  All 
taxes  upon  necessaries  were  declared  to 
be  bad  by  the  ablest  political  economists. 
The^  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
to  diminish  profit,  and  force  capital  to  jieek 
employooient  in  foreign  countries.  This  tax 
offended  against  one  of  the  first  maxims  of 
taxation ;  for  it  produced  only  300,000^  to 
the  state>  wbiht  it  took  900,000/.  from  the 
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pockets  of  the  people.  It  was  sud,  that 
the  trade  of  tanning  was  a  monopoly,  «nd 
that  the  tanners  would  put  into  their 
own  pockets,  as  they  had  done  before,  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  re^luction.  He 
denied  this.  At  all  events,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  that,  if  there  existed  this  mo- 
nopoly, its  scale  of  profit  could  not  be 
what  was  insinuated ;  for,  at  this  moment, 
when  capital  was  seeking  so  many  chan- 
nels to  get  vent,  there  were  numerous  tan- 
yards  unemployed.  At  all  events,  Che  tax 
was  10  impolitic,  that  he  should  vote  for 
its  repeal. 

Sir  jV.  Colihurd  said,  he  should  TOte  for 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  particularly,  as  it 
was  intended  to  extend  to  Ireland  die  re- 
strictions which  were  found  so  injurious 
in  Enghind,  and  generally,  because  ofthe 
desire  he  felt  to  have  the  commodity  as 
cheap  as  possible  for  the  people  of  his 
own  country. 

Mr.  Mdberly  entirely  coincided  in  the 
reasons  urged  for  the  repeal,  and  thought 
the  tax  was  one  manifestly  injurious  to 
the  public  He  was  particularly  anxious 
to  have  all  these  restrictions  abolished. 

•  Mr.  John  Martin  defended  the  sinking 
fund,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
thought  parliament  stood  pledged  m  ho- 
nour. He  entirely  approved  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  ministers  for  the  reduction 
of  taxes,  and  could  not  therefore  vote  for 
the  motion. 

Sir  <7.  Yorke  expressed  his  astonishnieDt 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  have  declared  that  he  would  sooner 
repeal  the  tax  on  tobacco,  the  use  of 
which  was  so  unnatural  and  which  was 
offensive  to  the  stomlich,  lungs,  sind  nasal 
organs,  than  the  tax  on  so  necessary  an 
article  of  consumption  as  leather,  without 
which  nobody  could  move.  With  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  taxation* 
on  prices,  he  must  confess,  that  in  the  or- 
bit 10  which  he  moved  he  had  neyer  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  any  one  article  of 
consiunption  a  jot  cheaper.  He  would  ask 
any  gentleman  who  had  a  son  at  Eton  or 
Westminster  whether  he  found  the  slight- 
est diffidrence  in  the  items  of  a  tutor's  btlL 
He  should  have  been  disposed  to  yote 
against  the. motion,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
statement,  that  whi:e  the  tax  oh  leather 
brought  only  S00,Q00/.  into  the  Exchequer, 
it  took  900»000/.  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  felt 
hiosielf  called  upon  to  support  the  motion. 

Sir  Cr.  Robinson  supported  the  motion^ 
believing  the  tax  to  be  a»  impolitic  one. 
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Mr.  Secretary  CaiifttiigthcMigtiiitsome* 
what  hard  on  hie  right  hon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  orthe£xchequer,thatbe  should 
be  called  upon  to  show,  not  only  that 
every  tax  which  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  maintain  was  not  oppressive*  but  that 
there  was  soinethins  in  it  peculiarly  ami- 
able and  lovely.    His  right  hon«  friend 
was  called  upon  to  show,  not  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  tax  might  be  necessary  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  but  that  it  was 
eminently  delightful  that  such  a  tax  should 
subsist  among  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try.   After'his  right  hon.  fHend  had  laid 
before  the  House  his  view  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  and  that  view  had  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  it  was  some- 
what unfair,  unless  the  House  were  dis- 
posed to  rescind  its  former  decisions,  to 
call  upon  his  right  hon.  friend  to  remit, 
in  addition  to  idl  the  reductions  he  had 
proposed,  any  tax  which  any  honourable 
member  might  consider  inconvenient  or 
oppressive.    This  was  the  fourth  or  fiflh 
motion  of  the  kind  which  had  been  made, 
after  the  whole  finances  of  the  country 
bad  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.    The  repeal  of  the  window- 
tax,  the  house*tax,  the  whole  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  and  the'  tax  on  coals,  had  in 
this  way  been  successively  recommended 
to  the  House.    His  right  hon.  friend  had 
candidly  stated,  that  he  did  not  defend  this 
tax  on  principle ;  that  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  its  imposition  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  propose  its  repeal,  whenever 
he  could  do  so  consistently  with  consider- 
ations   of  paramount    iinportance.     He 
confessed  that  he  felt  some  liiile  difficulty 
in  following  the  exact  line  of  argument 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend,  who  had  been  convinced  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  and  who  intend- 
ed to  support  the  present  motion,  partly 
from  his  horror  of  tobacco,   and  partly 
from  his  love  of  cheap  learning.     His 
r^ht  hon.  firiend  had   declared,  that  he 
would  rather  repeal  the^  tax  on  tobacco, 
than  the  tax  on  leather ;  not  from  any  par- 
ticular affection  which  he  personally  en- 
tertained for  tobacco,    for  he  was  not 
aWare  that  any  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
person  was  polluted  by  that  vegetable  in 
the  way  his  gallant  friend  had  described ; 
but  because  the  tax  on  that  article  was 
grea'tly  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
commodity,  and  consequently  operated  as 
a  great  encouragement  to  smuggling.  His 
eailant  friend  had  argued,  that  the  tax  on 
feather  ought  to  be  repealed,  because  the 
VOL.  XI. 


price  of  education  at  £toii  and  Westndn-' 
ster  had  not  been  reduced  in  propdrrioii 
to  other  reductions.    He  did  not  at  firsr 
comprehend  the  exact  scope  of  his  gal-' 
lant  friend's  argument ;  but  he  believeid' 
he  must  have  meant,  that  though  all  wer^ 
agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  diffusing* 
education,  and  making  it  as  cheap  as  pos^ 
sible— though  that  object  had  been  in  m 
great  degeee  promoted  b^  committees  of 
that  House,    and  commissions — though 
the  contents  of  books  had  consequently 
become  cheaper,  the  binding  had  not  been 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  |  a  laugh}.' 
But,  to  speak  seriously.    This  motion  wat- 
at  all  events,  premature;  and,  as  such,' 
would  not,  he  trusted,  be  sanctioned  by* 
the  House.  ' 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  B5%   Noer 
71 ;  Majority  16.  ! 

;  .   » 

List  of  the  Minority.  ( 


Althorp,  vis. 
Anson,  sir  George 
Barnard,  yis. 
Barret,  S.  M. 
B€cher,W.W. 
BenyoD,  B. 
Behial,  Ralph 
Boughtoo,  sir  W.  £. 

R. 
Bright,  H. 
Browne,  D. 
Cartwright,  W.  S. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H.. 
Chaluner,  R. 
Coltburst,  sir  N. 
Cradock,  S. 
Curteis,  £.  J. 
Davenporf,  D. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Dennison,  W,  S. 
Kllice,  Edward 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  B. 
Gumey,  R.  H. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  £. 
Huroe,.Joseph    . 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 

H. 


Johnson,  W.  jgt,  - 
Langston,  J.  H.  ' 

Leonard,  T.  B^ 
Letlibridge,  Sir  T.. 
Leycester,  R. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Maberly,  John  ; 

Milton,  vis. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Palmer,  C.  '     ' 

Palmer,  C.F. 
Pares,  T. 

Pelham,  J.  C.  t 

Poynu,  W.  S. 
Proby,  hon.  G.  L.       , 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Robinson,  sir  George. . 
Rickford,  W. 
Rttssell,  Lord,  J. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Wells,  J.     . 
Whitbread,S.a 
Wood,  Matthew 
Wyvill,  M. 
Yojd^e,  sir  Joseph 

TBILEXS. 

Maberty,W.L.\  ' 
Calcraft,  John 


Banking  Establishmbnts  in  Irk-  - 
LAND.]     Mr.  Davoson  rose  to  mbve*  for. 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  <*to  repeal  the 
Act  29  Qeo.  2.  c.  16,  fbr  the  regMfatfon  * 
of  Banking  Cstablishmenis  in  Ireland'.'''^ 

,  The  object  of  the  biff'was,  tonreneW  fhoife  "■ 
acts    whrch  Impeded   the  formatldrt  *"  of ' 
banking  companies  in  Iceland.    The  great 
want  under  which   Ireland'  laboured  at 

I  present  was  the  absence  of/capital,  to  call  ' 
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ial»  mctinif  itm  taarftiM  of  the  pioplau 
Tb%  iBlfodiictioD  aid  emp)oyca$nt  of 
mritti  would  be  groatl^  fiicilitatod,  in  bi« 
j/aifgmmktf  by  tba  adopUoD  of  tbe  meaaure 
wbicb  be  was  about  to  propose.  lo 
tarrjpiDg  ou  tbe  cobiidod  coDcerna  of  tbe 
•OQUtryg enerally,  the  Bank  of  Xrebmd  vat 
inafficient ;  for  to  bilU  drawn  m  the  country 
and  made  payable  in  Dublin,  tbey  gave  no 
anceoragemeol.  Indeed,  there  was  a  re- 
ydatio&at  tbe  Bank,  not  to  countenance 
aay  bilU  but  thoie  drawn  on  retklenti  of 
tbe  city.  It  would,  therefore,  be  aeen 
that  country  paper  was  not  n^ociable, 
unleM  the  countiy  trader  bad  aooae  reai- 
4aut  agent  in  Dublin.  Now,  within  the 
prtsent  asonth  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland  had 
diacounted  bills  of  three  months  at  S  per 
oant ;  but  coaptry  traders  were  obliged  to 
pay  iper  cent  to  their  agents ;  conso- 
queotijr  tbey  transacted  their  business  at 
a  considerid>le  disadvantage.  When  the 
Bank  obtmed  their  charter  in  1782,  a 
clause  was  introduced  preventing  more 
than  six  putaers  in  anv  bankinff  concern. 
Various  acta  were  subse(|uent^  passed, 
containing  tbe  same  restriction ;  until,  in 
tbe  secoiKl  year  of  the  present  king,  an 
act  was  passed,  the  object  of  which  was, 
lo  encourage  the  diffusion  of  capital ;  and 
kk  that  act  a  clause  was  introauced»  al- 
lowing persons  in  partnership  to  borrow 
any  sum  of  mon^t  provided  it  was  not 
within  50  miles  of  Dublin.  Now,  be  had 
a  right  to  presume,  that  in  that  measure 
tbe  Bank  acquiesced.  He  should  not, 
lbere6>re,  by  his  measure  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank. 

,Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  assured 
tbe  House,  that  the  subject  nad  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  government,  but  bad 
for  some  time  been  under  its  serious  con- 
sideration. He  bad  received,  some  time 
apo,  a  request  from  the  merchants  of 
mlfast  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  joint- 
atock  banking  company  in  their  town. 
He  Ubd  referred  it  to  the  law-oiEcers 
of  tbe  Crown,  to  determine  bow  far 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  respecting  banking  establisb- 
m^nu  ia  Ireland  wool4  affect  the  contract 
which  exiated  betweeo  tbe  public  and  the 
Bitflk  of  Ireland.  He.  was  not  prepared 
to  ataarl  that  many  of  the  objecU  recom- 
^  ^  weina  not  attainable  without  a 


accede  to  it  would  be  against  tbe  puUic 
faith  pledged  to  the  Bank  of  Irelaodi  be 
should  give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  V.  FUxgeraU  did  not  think  the 
population  of  Ireland  to  be  so  concurrent 
and  unaoimous  in  favour  of  this  measurot 
as  bis  bon.  friend  had  represented  it  to  be. 
In  many  parts  of  Ireland  there  were  great 
objections  to  establishments  of  this  nature^ 
in  consequence  of  the  results  which  bad 
followed  from  establishments  somewhat 
similar.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland* 
these  establishments,  instead  of  being 
either  able  or  willing  to  advance  capitiu . 
upon  new  speculations,  had  swallowed  op 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  capital  which  bad 
been  acquired  by  old  and  successful  com- 
mercial speculators. 

Colonel  Trench  expressed  himself 
friendly  to  tlie  object  of  this  bilL  Tbousb 
it  was  a  little  irregular,  be  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  correcting  a  misrepre- 
sentation which  had  gone  abroad,  respect- 
ing what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former 
night.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
quoted  a  Mr.  Stricklandt  whom  he  stated 
to  be  an  Irish  landholder,  as  an  example 
worthy  tbe  imitation  of  the  other  land- 
holders of  Ireland.  He  had  risen  to 
communicate  to  tbe  House  a  point  oi 
which  be  was  himself  aware,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Strickland  was  not  an  Irish  country 
gentleman,  but  an  agent  appointed  to 
superintend  the  embsrrassed  estate  of  a 
nobleman,  wfio,  from  motives  honourable 
to  himself,  had  absented  himself  from  the 
mansion  of  his  ancestors.  That  nobleman 
had  had  the  good  fortune,  and  he  would 
add  the  good  sense,  to  place  in  tbe  situa- 
tion of  bis  agent  a  gentleman  whose 
example    could   not  fail  to  produce  a 

good  eflfect.  The  nobleman  to  whom 
e  alluded,  as  well  as  another  nobleman  to 
whom  Ireland  must  always  feel  indebted- 
he  meant  the  duke  of  Devonshire — ^had 
conferred  a  blessing  upon  their  country, 
by  substituting  for  their  own  presence, 
which  they  could  not  give,  the  presence, 
of  such  gentlemen  as  they  bad  selected  for 
their  agents. 

Mr.  Darmon  said,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
to  leave  tbe  subject  in  the  hands  .of  tbe 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  would 
withdraw  bia  Bnption. ' 
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•Iseady  Me  of  tbe  aott  per^xln^  qnes- 
tiont  tliat  cJUDa  before  the  aegitCraey. 
He  woiiid>  tbereforei  move  as  en  aiiien^ 
vent,  **  that  the  bill  be  read  •  aeeond  time 
that  day  six  montha.'' 

Mr.  C.  fVUson  seconded  the  amend* 
ment* 

Mr.  Hwrs$  supported  the  principle  of 
the  biU,  and  thought  the  objectionable 
parts  might  be  new  modelled  in  the 
committee* 

Mr.  Bright  said»  the  principles  of  the 
bOl  were  so  defective^  and  the  rules  oft 
whidi  it  proceeded  so  contrary  to  law, 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 


Hie  Soticttar^GenertU  expressed  his 
intention  to  meet  the  bill  with  a  direct 
negative. 

Sir  M.  W  Ridl^  said,  that  the  Hill  was 
of  Uie  utmost  importance  to  the  adaritime 
districts  of  the  country.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  overturning  the  law  of  settle- 
ment,  so  isr  as  it  regarded  sea-faring 
individuals.  It  would  ooerate  a  partiiu 
repeal  of  the  law  of  settlement  with  re* 
apeot  to  mariners*  apprentices.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  proper  to  alter  the  law  re- 
garding apprentices ;  but  if  that  law  were 
to  be  interfered  with,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
take  the  whole  law  of  apprentices  into 
consideration,  instesd  of  confining  their 
views  to  the  law  of  maritime  apprentices 
only.  He  objected  to  the  bill  being 
brought  in  at  triat  period  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Bourne  wished  the  bill  to  be 
postponed ;  but  thought  the  settlement  of 
the  apprentice  should  be  in  the  port  where 
the  snip  was  resistered. 

Sir  £.  KnatchbuU  felt  that  the  law  as  it 
afected  the  settlement  of  mariners'  ap- 
prenticee  required  revision,  but  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  remodel  it  in  the  com* 
mhtee,  and  then  let  it  remain  over  till 
next  session. 

Mr.  jD.  Giibert  said^  there  were  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stood  evils  that  required 
correction.  He,  however,  did  not  press 
its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  Curtek  did  not  feel  disposed  to 


subject  to  goeat  dHBculties.  Suppose  the 
port  of  London,  where  there  were  Hrenlf 
parishes,  how  was  the  diiEcnIty  of  « 
settlement  to  be  settled?  There  iras  no 
one  question  ^hicii  so  embarrasaed  MB* 
gistnftea  as  the  question  of  settlemeot. 

Mr.  Manck  was  so  opposed  to  ike 
nseasure  in  principle  and  detail,  that  lie 
could  not  consent  to  withdraw  hiaaaaoBdU 
ment. 

The  aoaendment  was  then  carried  with- 
out a  division ;  and  the  bill  of  i 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday,  May  21. 

Gbkxaal  Gas  Comfaxt's  Biuu] 
The  JSarl  of  Lauderdaiet  on  the  order  vt* 
the  day  fiir  the  second  rnding,  bsHg 
moved,  said,  that  he  hitended  to  move 
that  this  bill  be  read  that  day  six  mooiIib. 
Throughout  the  whole  country » there  was 
no  place  which  had  heard  of  tKe  bttl  whick 
had  not  petitioned  a^inst  it.  He  object- 
ed to  the  general  principle  of  giving  suck 
powers  to  any  corporate  body  as  thk  bill 
purported  to  convey.  The  g^«itihg  of  n 
monopoly  of  this  kind  would  take  mwtf 
all  the  check  which  arose  from  oompeti^ 
tion.  The  most  advantageom  mode  of 
snpi^ying  gas  to  towns  would  be,  toidle«v 
those  who  had  an  interest  in  their  being 
well  lighted  to  become  the  cootractoni.   ^ 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  sapported  the 
bill.  It  had,  he  said,  been  brought  intis 
the  House  of  Commons  on  February,  atid 
no  opposition  was  there  made  to  the. 
measure.  The  bUI  was,  not  to  destroy 
competition,  but  to  enaWe  another  com- 
pany to  enter  into  competition  with  those 
already  established.  Nor  was  it  meant  l# 
injure  other  companiet.  An  objeotrOik 
had  been  made  to  tlte  bill,  on  the  ground 
of  iu  enabling  Ae  company,  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  to  escape  the  bankrupt  laws. 
He  was  authorisea  by  those  who  intro*^ 
duced  the  bill  to  say,  that  they  were  ready 
to  fftve  op  this  protection ;  and  were  als#^ 
willing  that  the  name  of  any  town  whe^ 
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•407  mmn  engaged  m  trade,  he  was  an- 
mwerMt  te  hu  creditors  with  the  whole  of 
•hiabroperty^    • 

<  The  Lord  Chancellsr  thought,  that  if 
4heir  lordships  understood  tlie  true  state 
of  the  case  with  respect  to  this  bill,  it 
•«ould  be  impossible  for  them  to  pass  it. 
*He  was  against  the  powers  given  to  com- 
-paaies  of  this  descriptioo ;  more  especially 
when  they  were  not  incorporated  by 
^isrter*  There .  was  a  practice,  with 
jrespect  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  which 
called  loudly  for  some  legi'^lative  prohibi- 
tion. Perhons  formed  schemes  for  the 
establishment  of  a-  contpany,  and  while 
Sbey  speculated  on  obtaining  a  charter, 
went  into  the  market  with  shares  which 
[were  sold  at  a  given  price,  though  they 
might,  in  the  result,  prove  to  be  of  no 
;Talue  whatever.  This  was  a  subject  not 
Jiodeservnig  of  their  lordships*  attention : 
it  was  worthy  of  .their  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  annul, 
ky  a  legislative  act,  all  such  contracts, 
liie  present  bill  was  for  the  purpose  of 
J%hting  all  towns  with  gas,  except  London 
and  ten  miles  round  it.  This  measure,  it 
aeeaaed,  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  opposition,  which  was  yery 
extraordinary :  but  that  was  no  argument  i 
lo  its  fiivour ;  for,  the  moment  the  public  | 
aStention  was  caHed  to  it,  numerous  pe*  ' 
Sitlons  were  presented  against  it.  The 
learned  lord  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
wliich  he  had  formerly  noticed  respecting 
Hie  capital  of  the  company.  It  was  pro- 
yided,  that  it  should  not  exceed  one 
million  sterling ;  but  how  much  it  resUy 
was  to  be  did  not  appear.  In  such  cases 
persons  subscribed  certain  sums;  there 
was  a  name  in  one  column  of  half  a  nheet 
^f  paper,  and  a  certain  sum  in  another : 
but  the  amount  of  theaubvcrrption  did  not 
show  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  coro^ 
pany,  for  their  lordships  were  well  aware 
that  subscribing  and  paying  were  now-a* 
days  two  very  different  thingt.  In  going 
over  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  he  saw  none 
yfhich  afforded  any  efficient  remedy  against 
the  company.  There  was  ooe  by  which 
creditors  might  proceed  to  levy  by  dis« 
tress  ;  but  the  proceeding  was  one  which 
would  pfobabW  produce  most  distress  to 
the  creditor,  for  be  would  find  nothing  to 
carry  away  but  a  gasometer  and  inflam* 
mable  air.  It  was  said  that  the  partners 
were  to  be  made  liable  to  the  fell  extent  of 
their  subscription  :  but,  how  was  the  cre- 
ditor to  get  at  the  parties?  In  these 
Ipcorporating  bills  a^lat^ie  was  iotroduced, 
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providing  that  the  company  aaii^t  siia 
and  be  sued  by  their  treasurer.  -  This  was 
very  well  for  the  interest  of  the  company ; 
but  of  what  advantage  was  it  to  any  body 
to  get  a  verdict  against  the  treasurer,  if 
he  had  no  fund«?  He  had^  on  a  former 
occasion,  proposed,  \\  itii  respect  to  these 
bills,  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted, 
enabling  the  person  who  obtained  a  ver- 
diet  against  the  treasurer  to  levy  the 
amount  by  distress  on  any  individual  part* 
ner,  leaving  it  to  that  individual  to  seek 
his  remedy  against  the  comply.  He 
repeated  his  objection  to  the  incorporation 
of  any  company,  except  by  a  charter  from 
the  Crown.  In  that  case,  if  the  company 
acted  improperly,  the  Crown  could  at 
once  put  than  down,  by  witlidrawing  the 
charter ;  but  when  they  were  estaNisbed 
by  act  of  parliament,  it  required  the 
passing  of  another  act  to  repeal  the  for- 
mer, K^fore  any  retnedy  could  be  applied 
to  the  evil.  He  did  not  mean  to  sajr,  that 
there  might  not  be  cases  in  which .  it 
would  be  proper  to  pass  measures  similar 
to  the  present  bill  ;  but  their  lordships 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  they 
established  companies,  with  powers  which 
might  prove  seriously  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  individuals. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  motion  was 
agreed  to ;  and,  of  course,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out. 

Silk-Manufacturb  Bill.]  The 
Earl  of  Lauderdale^  in  moving  the.  third 
reading  of  this  bill,  observed  thst  the 
noble  lord  opposite  had  charged  him  with 
bringing  in  this  bill  at  a  time  when  all  was 
peace  and  quietness  in  Spitalfields  in 
consequence  of  the  subsisting  regulations. 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  one  half  of  the 
work  in  Spitalfields  was  not  regulated. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowbu  said,  that  some 
alteration  had  been  made  in  the  regula* 
tioos  respecting  the  nsrrow  work,  but 
there  had  been  none  as  to  the  broad. 

The  Earl  of  Damiey  could  not  object 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He,  however^ 
thotight  that  it  waa  not  prudent  to.preaa 
the  measure  at  the  preaent  tii»e,  and 
therefore  would  not  vote  either  wf|y.. 

The  Lord  CkanceU*$r  was ;  of  opinion^ 
thpt  those  who  felt  themselves  oftostin* 
jured.by:the:bill,  did  not  rightly  uoder-i 
stand  it.  He  was  also  of  opiitton,  timt 
the  measure  was  premature^  and  that  the. 
arrangement  which  had  been  recently, 
eotered  iiito  ouglit  not  to  b#  diattirbed. 

Their  Iqrdships  thep  diirided;  for  the 
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third  readingk-^ConteBto  99;  Proxies 
««— .Not-Contehu  SSx  Proxice  19 — 
Majority  for  the  third  reading  6.  The 
biH  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 
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Friday^  May  21. 

Keksington  Turnpike  Trust— Pe- 
tition OF  Mr.  Cobbett.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  the  following  Petition  : 

The  Petition  of  William  Cobbett,  of 
Kensington,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, 

«♦  Most  humbly  sheweth— That  your 
honourable  House  have,  since  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month,  passed  an  Act 
for  the  more  effectuidly  repairing,  widen*  < 
ing,  and  improving  the  road  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner  to  Counter's  Bridge,  and 
certain  other  roads  in  the  Coimty  oi 
Middlesex,  and  for  lighting,  watching, 
and  watering  the  said.rSids. 

«•  lluit  this  act  oonuined  in  its  pre- 
amble, the  following  words,  to  wit  :— 
«  And  whereas  the  Trustees,  appointed 
by  or  in  pursuance  of  the  said  two  first 
recited  acts*  have  repaired  and  improved 
the  said  roaids,  and  have  made  great  pro* 
gross  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  and  authorities  thereby  vested  in 
them,  and  ftlthough  they  have  paid  off 
and  discharged  part  of  the  said  monies 
borroWied  on  the  credit  of  the  Tolls  au- 
thorized to  be  taken  upon  the  said  roads, 
a  considerable  sum  still  remains  undis- 
charged,  and  cannot  be  paid  off,  and  the 
said  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
be  paid  to  the  said  Committiee  of  Paving 
for  St.  George,  Hanover-square ;  nor  can 
the  said  roads  be  effiectiudljr  amended, 
widened,  improved,  and  maintained  in 
repair,  ^mdess  the  term  and  powcnrs  grant- 
ed by  the  said  two  first  recited  acts  be 
continued,  and  further  provisions  be  made 
for  that  purpose  :* 

«  That  the  said  act  was  sent  by  your 
bon.  Houfe  to  the  right  hoo.  the  House 
of  Lords ;  that  it  was  read,  a  first  and 
second  time  ki  that  right  honourable 
House,  and  was  then  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee ;  that  the  said  Committee,  after 
having  examirled  witnesses  fmr  the  Act, 
and  after  having. also  examined  the  isc- 
oounto  of4he  said  roads,  dedded,  that  the 
preamble  of  the  said  ,act  had  not  been 
proved  ;  that,  thus,  the  House  of  Lords 
declared  not. to  have'  been  proved  that 


which  yoor  honourable  House  had  actu^ 
ally  enacted  as  having  been  proved  ;  and 
that  their  lordships  did  accordingly  vote, 
on  the  12th  instant,  that  the  said  act  or 
bill  should  be  re-committed  on  that  day 
six  months.  That  the  above  quoted  part 
of  the  preamble  of  the  said  act  contamed 
an  unqualified  falsehood  ;  seeing  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  said  road  had  a  balance 
of  upwards  of  four  thousand  ^y%  hundred 

Sounds  in  his  hands  at  the  moment  when 
e  and  the  other  petitioners  of  the  bill 
fall  of  them  Trustees  of  the  road)  were 
oeclaring  to  your  honourable  House  that 
they  could  not,  without  a  new  act,  pay 
off  a  debt  of  one  thoosand  five  hundred 
pounds ;  that  your  honourable  House 
were,  therefore,  grossly  imposed  upon  bv 
the  persons  who  petitioned  for  the  bill, 
and  by  the  persons  who  came  before  your 
Comnkittee  to  prove  the  preamble  thereof: 
•'  That  the  Petitioners  for  the  bill 
were — Samuel  Everingham  Sketchley, 
Chairman,  George  Var^,  Henry  Rowed, 
William  Forstein,  Henry.  WiUnot,  William 
Thornton,  Richard  Chase,  Frederick  Piatt 
Barlow,  John  Groome,  and  George  Barke; 
that  these  petitioners  state  in  their  petition; 
that  they  are  Trustees  of  the  said  road  ; 
that  thejietitioner,  8.  £•  Sketchley,  statea 
that  he  is  tl>e  Chairman  of  the  Trustees ; 
that  it  was  proved  before  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  that  he  is  also  Trea« 
surer  of  the  said  road : 

*'  That  all  these  petitioners  ought  to 
have  known,  and  that  the  said  S.  £• 
Sketchley  must  of  necesiity  have  known, 
the  true  state  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  said  road ;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
they  in  their  said  petition  make  to  your 
honourable  House  tne  following  false  state- 
ment, to  wit,  <  That  although  the  Trustees 
have  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  the 
said  trust  reposed  in  them  with  the  utmost 
care  and  frugality,  yet  they  find,  from  the 
great  increase  of  expense  for  labour  and 
materials  for  repairing  the  said  roads,  the 
produce  of  the  Tolls  at  present  authorised 
to  be  collected  is  not  more  than  stifficient 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  said  annual  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  the  remain- 
ing debt  due  as  aforesaid,  and  effectually 
to  aoiend,  pave,  and  drain  the  said  roads 
and  foot-paths,  and  keep  the  same  in  good 
repair,  and  to  light,  watch,  and  water  the 
same,  as  required  t^  the  said  acts,  and  to 
efiect.oertam' improvements' on  the  said 
roads  and  foot-paths  which  are  neoessanr, 
by  wideninff  the  same,  apd  otherwise  vat 
the  convemenoe  and  s«fety  of  the  public, 
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iipd  tf  defimy  the  several  other  expeneet 
UtteqdiDig  the  executioo  of  the  aatd  Act, 
and  that,  unleis  the  preseot  tolls  are  con- 
tinued,  and  farther  powers  given  to  the 
sai<l  troitees,  the  several  purposes  afore* 
said  cannot  be  effected:' 

**  Your  humble  petitioner  prays  your 
honourable  House  to  observe  the  foliow* 
ing  flEicts  :— 

«  L  That  these  petitioners  here  assert, 
that  the  produce  of  the  present  tolls  is 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  road ;  and  that  those  purposea  can- 
oat  be  fulfilled  unless  the  present  Tolls  be 
continued  by  a  new  act: 

<<  8.  That  their  own  surveyor,  Mr. 
Francis,  declared  upon  oath,  before  the 
said  Committee  of  the  Lords,  that  the  road 
foight  not  only  be  kept  in  proper  repair, 
but  that  many  houses  might  be  pulled 
down,  and  several  streets  widened,  and 
yet,  that  the  present  tolls  misht  be  con«> 
siderably  dimuished ;  an  oath  in  direct 
oonlradiction  to  the  allegation  of  the 
kttstees  in  their  petition  to  your  honour- 
able House: 

<«a.  That  the  bill,  as  finally  passed  by 
jFour  bonourable  House,  does,  in  one  of 
Its  enactments,  make  a  considerable  re« 
dudion  in  the  present  tolls ;  an  enactment 
in  flat  contradiction  to  tbe  preamble  of 
the  bill  itself: 

**  Your  petitioner  presumes  not  to  ex* 
press  an  opmion  with  regard  to  the  punish- 
ment due  to  persons  who  have  thus  know- 
Ulgly  and  premeditatedly  employed  state- 
ments for  the  manifest  purpose  of  impos- 
ing upon  your  honourable  House,  and  of 
inducing  you  to  pass  an  act,  the  principal 
enactments  of  which  are  at  irreconcileable 
variance  with  the  preamble,  while  tbe 
pvesmble  is  at  open  war  with  the  truth ; 
but,  atf  tbe  means  of  protecdoo,  for  hia»^ 
self  and  others,  against  dangers  such  as 
that  which  they  nave  now  narrowly  es* 
caped,  he  prays  that  your  honourable 
Hou^e  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  you»  in  your  wisdom,  shall  deem 
iMSt  meet  £ar  eroctually  preventing  smri- 
lav  imposituNia  in  future.  And  your 
petitions  will  evei^  pray. 

«  Wm.  Cobbktt.** 

Mr.  JB^fng  defended  the  oondua  of  the 
mistees,  ami  tiontended,  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  charae  against  them; 


their  only  object  being  the  improveasent 
of  the  line  oif  road  under  their  imperiik*- 
^ndaiioe. 

Mn  Hum  repli^^  thai  hia  hon.  friend 
most  be  whdly.  ignoimt  •f  the  matter ; 


sinee  ft  appeared,  that  the  trustees  had 
practised  the  grossest  fidsehood.  They 
iiad  stated,  that  they  were  unable  to  par 
their  debt,  at  the  verv  moment  at  wmch 
it  was  proved,  that  they  had  4ff500L  in 
their  possession.  No  ingenuity  could 
excuse  such  conduct. 
Ordered  to  be  printed* 

Seizure  and  Imprisonment  in  Ja- 
maica—I^etition  OF  L.  C«  LSCBSNB 
AND  J;  EscoFFERT.]  Dr.  Lushington 
rose  to  present  a  petition  to  which  he  re» 
quested  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
particularly  of  ministers  of  his  majesty's 
govemmeot.  If  the  facts  alleged  were 
true,  there  never  was  a  case  which  called 
more  loudly  for  their  interference;  not 
only  with  a  view  to  do  justice  to  tlie  op- 
pressed,  but  also  to  punish  the  oppressors* 
Tlie  petition  stated,  that  the  petiiionera 
are  freemen  of  colour,  natives  of  King- 
ston, in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  they 
had  constantly  resided;  that  they  were 
married  to  women,  also  natives  of  that 
island,  and  had  each  four  children-^that 
they  were  engaged  in  business  as  liquor* 
merchants— wat  they  held  the  rwak  or  aer* 
jeantsinthe  militia,  in  which  they  haveserv* 
ed  since  the  year  1813 ;  aad  that  they  pos- 
sessed propertv  in  the  island,  consisting 
of  houses,  land,  and  slaves  u  that  about 
the  latter  end  of  S^tember  last,  the  pe- 
titioners underwent  an  examination  before 
certain  magisbtites  of  Kingston  as  to  the 
proofs  they  possessed  of  being  British^ 
bom  subjects,  when  they  produced,  in 
support  of  that  fact,  tbe  certiicatea  of 
their  baptism,  and  other  neceM^arr  docu« 
menu— that  on  the  7tb  of  October  fol-* 
lowing,  petitioners  were  apprehended,  and 
carri^  to  prison,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
were  informed,  of  being  summarily  re- 
moved from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  aa 
aliens,  and  dangerous  persons ;  bvita  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  having  been  isaned,  ob 
their  appUcatton  tp  the  grand  court  of  th^ 
island,  their  case  underwent  a  full  and 
minute  investigation  before  Mr.  Chief- 
justice  Scarlett,  and  the  two  assistant 
judges,  M»U  and  West,  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month;  and  the  aentends  pro« 
nouhced  by  the  court  was,  that  the  peti-^ 
tioners  were  both  British-bom  subjeots^ 
and  as  sudi  entitled  to  their  discharM 
and  to  the  entoyment  of  alK  their  privi*^ 
leges  as  Brithlh  citixensi;  He  felt  it  in* 
eumbent  on^  him  to  state  to  the  House, 
tliat  these  petitibnera  were  net  perseoa  of 
BO  estimatiani  in  a  lew;  line  of  Ufe,  4>r 'un* 
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knoim  to  dM  other  bbabhantt  of  tho 
iiltnd ;  for  their  petition  went  on  to  itate* 
that  upon  their  euhsequently  appearing 
before  the  said  chief-juttice»  th^  were 
attended  bv  iix  freeholders  for  the  (Mir- 
pose  of  giTtng  bail.  Upon  that  occasion^ 
the  chief-justice  decHoed  to  receive  the 
oflbred  bail»  on  the  ground,  that  he  knew 
of  no  charges  against  them.  That  the 
petitioners  were  thus  discliarged,  after  a 
detention  of  18  da^s,  without  any  distinct 
tomoBUttication  having  been  made  to  them 
of  the  grounds  of  their  imprisonment — 
that  during  tlieir  imprisonment^  a  memo- 
rial,  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  petitioners^  was  addressed 
to  his  excellency  the  ffovemor,  by  thirty 
of  the  most  respectable  merchants  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  one  was  a  member  | 
of  the  council,  six  were  magistrates,  and 
one  was  the  provost-marshal  general.  Up 
to  the  time  of  their  arrest,  therefore,  the 
House  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  men  of  irreproachable  cha* 
racter.  Aflter  their  discharge,  the  peti- 
tioners relumed  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions with  increased  confidenceof  security, 
having  thus  received  from  the  first  judicial 
authority  in  the  island,  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  claim  to  the  title  of  Britiui 
subjects,  and  as  they  fullv  believed,  to  all 
the  legal  protection  which  belongs  to  that 
character.  After  what  had  pMsed,  the 
House  would  experience  as  mudi  surprise 
as  the  petitioners  felt,  when,  whilst  they 
were  peaceably  engaged  in  their  private 
business,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
last  November,  their  store  or  shop  was 
surrounded  by  marshahnen  and  constables, 
the  petitioners  were  suddenly  seized 
under  an  alleged  order  of  his  excellency 
the  governor,  on  the  same  charge  as  that 
on  which  they  had  formerly  been  arrested, 
vis.  that  of  being  Aliens  and  dangerous 
persons— forcibly  dracged  from  their  fa-  \ 
milies  and  homes,  wtUiout  being  allowed 
time  even  to  see  their  children,  and  hur-  I 
ried  on  board  his  majesty's  guardship  the  ! 
Serapis.  Nobody,  ne  presumed,  would 
say  that  this  was  such  conduct  as  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  by  a  government 
founded  on  free  and  liberal  principles.  If 
the  governor  of  Jamaica  had  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  arrest  the  petitioners  a  second  [ 
tiaoe,  it  would  have  been  no  less  his  doty 
to  have  the  Question  of  their  guilt  or  io- 
Docenoe  famy  investigated,  and  to  ex* 
amine  the  evidence  which  might  be 
brought  agkiost  them,  before  he  ventured 
to  decide  that  they  were  guilty,  and  seo« 


tenoe  them  to  so  heavy  e  punishments 

With  what  indignation,  then,  as  wdl  im 
astonishment,  would  the  House  hear,  that 
without  any  such  investigation,  without 
afibrdinff  tfefe  petitioners  any  opportunity 
of  providhig  for  their  defence,  or  of  com- 
raunjcatmg  with  their  friends  or  relativest 
they  were,  on  the  day  succeeding  that  on 
which  they  had  been  seized,  transported 
to  St.  Domingo,  where  they  were  landed* 
The  petitioners  stated  this  in  the  follow-* 
ing  terms :— "  That  the  petitioners  were 
assured  at  the  time,  by  the  alien  officer 
who  arrested  them,  that  tliey  would  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  ten  days  on  board  thai 
ship,  in  order  that  they  might  communi* 
cate  with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of 
their  apprehension,  and  make  the  neces* 
sary  arrangements  respecting  their  pffi>». 
perty  and  mercantile  concerns.  That  this 
promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled ;  for» 
on  their  being  taken  on  board  the  SerafttStf 
so  severe  was  the  restraint  imposed  upon 
them,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
hokl  the  lightest  communication  with 
their  families  (although  they  came  along». 
side  in  a  boat  for  the  purpose),  nor  evea 
to  send  on  shore  a  letter  of  direcUons  lor 
the  roanaeement  of  their  affieurs ;  but  that, 
on  the  following  morning  about  four 
o'clock,  they  were  removed  from  the  Se» 
rapis  to  his  majesty's  ship  Helicon,  and 
immediately  convejped  to  Jacmel,  in  tbe^ 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  That  on  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  Helicon  at  Jacmel,  they  werot 
by  the  captain  of  that  ship,  turned  ashoro 
to  thih  for  themselves,  in  a  foreign  coun«» 

aft  in  which,  but  for  the  kind  assistapMO 
brded  them  by  certain  Britbh  mer* 
chanu  resident  there,  they  most  have 
suffered  the  greatest  distress."  He 
(Dr,  L.)  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
excuse  could  be  ofered  for  so  gross  m 
violation  of  the  rights  of  British  subieots* 
It  would  not,  he  was  sure,  be  said,  m  an 
English  House  of  Commons, 'ihal  because 
men  were  a  shsde  darker  tham  those  who"^ 
were  born  in  our  own  climate,  they  weie 
therefore  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilegea 
which  the  constitution  of  Great  BritMhi 
extended  equally  to  her  roost  exalted  and 
her  meanest  subjects.  Aftmr  they  were 
landed  at  St.  Domrogo,  the  fate  which 
awaited  them  seemed  to  be  at  least  as  un- 
happy as  that  which  had  bebllen  them  ia 
Jamaica.  They  became  immediately  ob<» 
jeeu  of  suspicion  to  the  government  of 
Havti,  and  were  taken  op  again  as  alieas 
and  dangerous  persons.  He  Md  in  hie 
hand  a  Haytian  Gazette,  in  which  this 
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fiid  WM  stated ;  and  if  it  had  not  happen-^ 
•d»  by  good  fortune,  that  there  was  on 
board  the  ship  which  had  brought  them  a 
Jamaica  newspaper,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  their  being  first  arrested  in  the 
latter  island,  and  the  proceedings  on  tlie 
habeas  corpus,  they  would  again  have 
been  doomed  to  the  pain  of  imprisonment. 
Upon  the  evidence  of  this  newspaper, 
however,  the  Haytian  government  releas- 
ed them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  protection,  and  indebted  for 
die  means  of  subsistence,  to  the  kindness 
of  some  British  merchants  resident  there. 
The  petitioners  went  on  to  state,  <<  that  for 
treatment  so  severe,  and  so  arbitrary,  and 
so  contrary  not  only  to  British  law,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
even  to  the  laws  of  Jamaica  itself,  no 
cause  whatever  has  yet  been  assigned  to 
them ;  and  to  the  present  day  they  have 
been  wholly  unable,  although  they  have 
used  many  entreaties  and  much  exertion 
for  that  purpose,  to  learn  on  what  grounds 
or  for  what  supposed  offence  on  their 
part  they  have  been  subjected  to  such 
harsh  and  illegal  punishment.  That  the 
circumstances  attending  their  first  appre- 
hension in  the  month  of  October  last,  and 
die  subsequent  appointment  of  a  secret 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  to  inquire  into  <  certain  treason- 
able practices  which  were  suspected  to 
have  fiad  their  rise  in  Kingston,  and  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  in  which 
were  supposed  to  be  foreigners;  agents  of 
Boyer,  the  President  of  Hayti,'  have  led 
the  petitioners,  in  the  absence  of  all  di- 
rect and  authentic  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  conjecture  that  their  deportation 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  renew- 
ed efforts  of  secret  enemies  to  fix  on  them 
the  character  of  aliens  and  dangerous 
nsrsons.  That,  however,  of  their  being 
British  8ubje9ts  by  birth,  the  petitioners 
had  before  fbrjiished  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs;  while  the  entire  consciousness  they 
possessed  of  having  on  all  occasions  con-  j 
ducted  themselves  as  peaceable  and  loyal 
subjects,  rendered  them  perfectly  ready 
to  meet  any  legal  trial  to  which  they 
might  be  brought,  and  perfectly  confident 
of  being  able  to  rebut  any  charge  which 
might  be  preferred  against  them;  but 
that  this  jus^^  ^as  denied  to  the  peti- 
tioners. That  oil  their  arrival  at  St.  Do- 
mingo,the  petitioners  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
dressing a  memorial  to  his  excellency  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  praying  to  be  made 
acquaioted  with  the  accusations  against 


them,  and  confronted  with  their  accusers ; ' 
and  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  le* 
gaily  vindicating  themselves;  but  that  to 
this  application  no  answer  has  been  re- 
turned.   That  having  waited  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  expectation  of  such  answer, 
until  the  month  of  March  last,  the  peti- 
tioners determined,  as  their  only  remain-  ' 
ing  resoiu^ce,  to  proceed  to  this  country,  • 
and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  his  ma-  \ 
jest^'s  paternal  government,  and  of  the 
British  rarliament.    That  to  this  honour- 
able House  the  petitioners  do  most  hum-  - 
bly,  but   confidently,   appeal,   declaring 
most  explicitly  and  solemnlv,  that  they 
are  wholly  unconscious  of  having  com- 
mitted any  offence  whatever  against  his 
majesty's  government,  or  of  b^ing  charge- 
able with  any  conduct  calculated  to  en- 
danger the  safety,  or  disturb  the  peace,  • 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica— that  they  have 
never  held  any  correspondence  with  St. 
Domtnffo,   or   anv  other  -  country   than 
Great  Britain,  and  that  they  have  on  bW 
occasions  discharged  their  duties  as  loyal 
citizens  and  subjects  of  his  majesty.    That 
thei  petitioners,  beiiides  being  subjected  to 
a  great  variety  of  heavy  expenses,  have ' 
to   lament  their   ruined   fortunes,   their 
blasted  prospects  in  life,  and  their  dis- 
tressed and  impoverished  families,  in  con-  • 
sequence  of  the  unjust  and  illegal  pro- 
ceedings of  which  thev  have  been  the  vic- 
tims.   That  the  petitioners,  therefore,  as 
men,  as  freemen,  and  above  all,  as  British 
subjects,  who  have  been  deprived  of  that 
privilege  which  is  never  denied  to   the 
greatest  criminals — that  of  not  being  con« 
demned  unheard<*im'plore  this  honourable  * 
House  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  pre- 
mises which  they  are  read^  to  establish 
bv  proof  at  the  bar  of  this  honourable  • 
ffouse,  and  to  grant  th^m  such  redress, 
particularly  in  enabling  them  to  return  to 
their  home,  their  families,  and  friends,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  your  honourable  House 
shall  seem  meet/*     He  had  stated  the 
facts  wiihout  exaggerating  a  single  cir- 
cumitance ;  and  he  did  not  at  that  mo-  ' 
ment  intend  to  detain  the  House  with 
many  observations  on  the  case.    If  these 
facts  were  true,  the  outrage  which  had 
been  committed  was  so  flagrant  a  one, 
that  he  was  sure  his  hon.  friend  could  not 
be  prepared  to  justify  it.    If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  were  untrue,  he   caQed  ' 
upon    the   government -to    fdrnish   'the  < 
House  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  * 
falsehood.    He   had   himself  seen,    and 
examined,  and  cross-examined,  the  per-  * 
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i^ns  by  whom  ihe  petition  was  signed : 
he  had  sought  information  from  others,  as 
to  the  character  of  the  petitioners,  and 
In  no  respect  had  he  discovered  any  thing 
which  could  induce  him  to  doubt  their 
credibility.  He  called,  therefore,  upon 
the  government  to  explain  to  the  House 
the  reasons  upon  which  this  violent  de- 
portation of  the  petitioners  had  been  re- 
solved upon  ;  and  to  state  why  they  had 
been  torn  away  from  their  homes,  with- 
out notice  of  any  accusation,  and  wiih« 
out  time  to  provide  for  their  defence.  He 
called  upon  them  to  state,  if  they  could, 
any  circumstances  which  could  justify 
the  condemning  a  man  without  a  trial, 
upon  the.  same  charge  of  which  he  had 
once  been  acquitted,  and  that  totally  un* 
heard.  Unless  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation should  be  given,  he  should  feel 
It  his  duty  to  call  the  serious  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject :  and  would  not 
rest  until  he  had  rescued  the  character  of 
^  the  British  nation  from  the  foul  disgrace 
of  having  participated  in  an  act  Of  such 
odious  oppression  as  that  which  the  peti« 
tioo  detailed. 

Mr.  WUmoi  Horton  said,  he  was  not 
able  to  meet  the  statement  of  his  learned 
friend,  for  want  of  particular  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  several  matters  contained 
in  the  petition.  All  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  knew  was,  that  the  petition- 
ers had  been  complained  of  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Kingston  as  being  aliens, 
dangerous  persons  to  the  government,  and 
engaged  inatreasonableconspiracy  against 
it.  ft  was  true  that  the  duke  of  Manches- 
ter had  put  the  alien  act  in  force  against 
them*  It  seemed  to  be  equally  true,  that 
they  had  applied  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  had  been  granted.  But,  his  learned 
friend  had  admitted*  that  if  these  men 
were  aliens,  the  magistracy  of  Jamaica 
were  empowered  by  law  to  remove  them 
from  the  island.  The  ouestion,  then,  first 
seemed  to  be,  whether  the  petitioners  were 
or  were  not  aliens.  As  to  what  had  been 
stated  of  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  that  was  merely  an  ex- 
parte  proceeding,  apd  the  affidavits  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  court  of  Eing's- 
bench  had  been  formed  could  not  be  re- 
ceived as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  the  petitioners  being  British-born  sub- 
jects. He  was  ready  to  allow,  that  if 
it  should  appear  they  were  not  aliens, 
the  government  of  Jamaica  had  incurred 
a  most  serious  responsibility,  and  one  in 
which  it  could  neither  be  countenanced 
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nor  excused.  But,  it  was  evident,  from 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  adopted^ 
that  the  duke  of  Manchester  thought  they 
were  aliens.  A  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
(listurbancei,  and  had  reported  the  pe- 
titioners, not  only  to  tie  engaged  in  a  trea* 
sonable  conspiracy,  but  also  that  they 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  slaves 
who  had  been  tried  for  rebellion,  and  to 
whom  one  of  the  petitioners  had  sold 
arms.  These  were  points  which  required 
explanation.  Hisleamed  friend  had  roused 
the  feelings  of  the  House  by  appeals  to  the 
British  constitution ;  but  the  situation  of 
the  duke  of  Manchester  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
rebellion  had  existed  against  the  govern* 
ment ;  and  his  grace  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  every  legal  power  that  he  pos* 
sessed,  which  might  tend  to  the  security 
of  the  colony.  He  assured  the  House 
that  every  possible  step  should  be  taken 
to  procure  that  information,  without  which 
it  was  obrious  the  House  could  not  safely 
proceed. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  truly  Botry  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  not  prepared  with  a 
fuller  explanation,  if  not  a  contradiction, 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  petition* 
From  the  information  of  which  he  was  in 
possession,  it  appeared,  however,  that  the 
governor  of  Jamaica  had  arrested  two  per^ 
sons,  whose  alienship  had  come  in  qaes« 
tion  before  the  supreme  court  of  judica-^ 
ture  iti  that  inland.  And  here  he  begged 
to  set  the  hon.  gentleman'  right  in  one  of 
the  factshe  had  stated.  The  inquiry  before 
the  court  was  not  an  ex-parte  proceed- 
ing.  The  duke  of  Manchester  was  tnere  pre- 
sent, represented  by  his  attorney-general, 
to  examine  the  proof  which  was  offered. 
It  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to 
pronounce  upon  the  arguments  against,  as 
well  as  for  the  psrtios  accused.  Upon 
that  inquiry,  however,  the  certificates  of 
the  baptism  of  these  supposed  aliens  were 
produced,  and  proved  toat  they  were  born 
at  Kingston.  The  attorney-general's  ob-^ 
jections  were  heard;  and  the  court  re* 
solved,  that  the  petitioners  were  not  aliens, 
but  British-bom  subjects.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  weeks,  during  which  the  duke  oJ? 
Manchester  had  acquiesced  in  the  decision 
of  the  court :  he,  havfng  heard  some  other 
matters  alleged  against  the  petitioners,  a» 
he  (Mr.  B.J  was  bound  in  charit]^  to  sup* 
pose  he  had,  ordered  them  again' to  be 
arrested,  and  sent  away  from  the  islami 
without  permitting  them  to  receive  the  udaf 
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▼ice  or  astistance  of  friepds,  counsel,  or 
jkgent ;  and  consequently  without  afford- 
ing them  the  possibility  of  again  ap- 
pealing to  that  court,  before  which,  upon 
lull  discussion  and  after  hearing  evidence, 
theur  birth-rights  had  been  established. 
This  was  his  charge  against  the  dufce  of 
Manchester— 4hat  he  had  done  this  after 
Ihe  decision  of  the  court  of  King's-bencb, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  that  decision.  The 
duke  of  Manchester  might  be  able  to  ex- 
plain this.  As  he  was  in  some  measure 
sow  on  his  trial,  he  would  oot  prejudge 
liim ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prise, that  his  communications  with  his 
majesty's  government  had  not  furnished 
Ihem  with  the  means  of  contradicting  (if 
Ihey  could  be  contradicted)  the  statement 
of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Grossett  said,  he  had  been  informed 
by  letters  from  Jamaica,  that  one  of  the 
petitioners  (Lecesne)  was  supposed  to  be 
Ihe  person  who  had  supplied  the  rebellious 
'  negroes  with  arms.  It  seemed  that  the 
DCffroes  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  island 
had  contributed  money,  as  was  supposed, 
for  a  missionary  ^  but  which  was  afterwards 
4eToted  to  the  purchase  of  about  20  stands 
pf  arms,  conveyed  across  the  island  to  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  George;  and 
there  was  at  least  a  strong  imputation 
•gainst  the  petitioner  that  it  was  by  him 
those  arms  had  been  furnished. 

Mr.  W*  Horton  explained,  that  between 
the  first  arrest  and  subsequent  deportation 
of  the  petitioners,  two  facts  had  been  esta- 
blished against  them ;  first,  that  they  were 
in  truth  aliens,  notwithstanding  what  had 
appeared  before  the  court  of  King*s- 
bench;  and,  secondly,  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy. 
The  afhuavits  made  in  the  first  instance 
In  favour  of  the  petitioners  might  turn  out 
Id  be  false ;  and  hence  the  court  might 
have  decided  in  error. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked,  if  the  duke  of 
Manchester  had  obtained  subsequent  in- 
formation, why  the  question  had  not  been 
brotu^ht  again  before  the  court  of  King's- 
beo^  ?  Suppose  the  subsequent  inform- 
ation were  true,  why  had  not  the  parties 
been  tried  ?  Why  send  them  off  without 
a  moment's  warning  i  If  the  accused  had 
confessed  all  that  was  laid  to  their  charge, 
did  it  authorise  the  governor  to  send  them 
away  without  trial  ? 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  it  was  true  that, 
on  a  subsequent  trial  in  January,  1824, 
there  was  found  a  ne^ro  who  stated  that 
arma  had  been  purchased  of  Leaceane. 


The  men  were  convicted,  but  be  held  in 
bis  hand  a  letter  from  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  in  which  he  said,  that  he  believed 
in  his  conscience  that  the  slaves  were  in- 
nocent; further,  that  there  had  been  a 
conspiracy  of  the  grossest  kjnd  against 
them,  and  that  Baptiste,  the  witness,  waa 
an  emissary  from  St.  Domingo,  and  one 
of  the  most  murderous,  diabolical,  and 
insidious  fiends  that  had  ever  been  let  loose 
on  societv.  Lecesne  was  ready  to  take 
his  trial  before  any  judge  or  jury;  he 
sought  investigation  and  justice  :  and 
would  not  cover  any  offence  imputed  to 
him  by  evasion  or  falsehood.  His  hon. 
friend  had  mentioned  circumstances  that 
came  out  before asecret  committee.  What* 
ever  those  circumstances  might  be,  it  waa 
impossible  that  they  could  justify  seizing 
the  petitioners  and  sending  them  to  St. 
Domingo,  not  only  without  trial,  but  in 
absolute  defiance  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  KingVbench.  If  it  should  turn 
out  that  they  were  aliens,  at  least  thej 
had  spent  their  lives  in  Jamaica,  from  tbeir 
earliest  infancy.  How  did  it  happen  that 
ministers  had  no  information?  Did  the 
duke  of  Manchester  think  he  was  justified 
in  keeping  the  government  at  honie  in  ig« 
norance?  Nothing  even  like  an  excuse 
had  been  attempted,  and  he  called  upon 
ministers  to  lay  upon  the  table  all  the  in- 
formation they  possessed  relative  to  these 
individuals.  If  it  were  refused,  he  would 
submit  a  distinct  motion  for  it  on  the  ear- 
liest possible  opportunity,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  prosecute  the  matter  in  every 
way,  until  the  House  arrived  at  some  be* 
doming  determination. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Wool  Importation  and  Exporta- 
tion Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Curteis  insisted  that  the  bill  aimed 
a  severe  blow  at  the  agricultural  interest* 
The  measure  was  the  first-fruits  of  the 
new  school  of  philottophy  which  had  lately 
sprung  up  respecting  free  trade.  All  that 
he  desired  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
interest  was,  that  they  might  be  protected 
against  an  inundation  of  foreign  wool. 
He  would  therefore  move,  **  that  the  bill 
be  committed  on  that  day  six  months/* 

Mr.  S.  WorUey  considered  the  principle 
of  the  bill  to  be  ruinous  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  He  wajt  sorry  to  see  that  great 
interest  neglected  by  gentlemen  who  were 
led  away  by  their  love  of  spinning-jennies. 
It  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
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ftcturiiig  and  the  agricahoral  clan  not  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  wool. 

Alderman  Thompson  protested  against 
the  exportation  of  wool. 

Mr.  Benett  wished  the  duties  on  the 
ittiportatioo  and  exportation  of  wool  to  be 
equalised. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  thoueht  it  unwise  to  al- 
low the  exportation  of  long  wool  to  coun- 
tries which  showed  no  disposition  Jto 
make  concessions  on  matters  of  trade  to 
us.  Every  pound  of  wool  exported  would 
be  mixed  with  three  or  four  pounds 
of  other  woo),  not  tha  produce  of  this 
country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was ;  first, 
whether  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
wool  should  be  reduced  at  all ;  and  se- 
condly, whether  the  exportation  of  wool 
should  be  allowed  at  all.  He  had  fully 
explained  the  principle  of  the  measure  in 
February  last,  and  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  had  afterwards  gone 
over  the  same  ground.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  would  be  most 
advisable  to  go  into  a  committee,  where 
the  details  of  the  measure  might  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Lord  Milton,  from  all  that  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  on  the  subject*  considered 
h  one  of  the  wisest  measures  that  could 
be  adopted.  Those  who  represented  the 
agricultural  interest  in  timt  House  took 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  question.  He 
believed  that  the  (Vee  importation  of  wool 
into  this  cotmtry  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  residts. 

Sir  G.  Shiffner  supported  the  measure, 
and  wished  the  landed  and  manufacturing 
interests  to  go  hand  in  hadd. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  contended,  that  the 
measure  was  both  partial  and  unjust.  If 
the  exportation  of  long  wool  were  per- 
mitted, the  manufacturers  of  Germany 
would  soon  rival  us  in  the  manufiicture  of 
it.  Indeed,  several  large  orders  for  it  had 
been  already  transmitted  to  this  country 
from  Germany,  under  the  idea,  that  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  this 
kind  of  wool  would  be  immediately  re- 
pealed. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  should  confine  himself  to  making  such 
observations  upon  each  of  the  clauses  of 
the  bill  as  appeared  necessary  to  him.  His 
proposition  was,  to  repeal  tlie  import  duty 
of  6dL  per  lb.  oo  wool,  after  the  10th  of 


September;  thert  to  re-enact  a  doty  of 
S^.  per  lb.  from  that  time  to  the  10th  of 
December,  wheii  he  would  again  reduce 
it,  and  leave  it  at  the  rate  where  he  in* 
tended  that  it  should  remain.  That  part 
of  the  subject  he  should,  however,  discuss 
in  another  clause.  He  would  now  merely 
propose  to  fill  up  the  first  blank  in  the 
bill,  with  the  words,  «*  10th  day  of  Sep« 
tember,  1824."  The  hon.  member  fot 
Sussex  had  given  as  a  reason  for  his  hos* 
tility  to  the  measure,  that  he  was  not  in* 
dined  to  tamper  with  the  long-established 
practice  of  our  ancestors  in  imposing  these 
duties.  The  hon.  member  was,  however, 
mistaken  in  his  facts.  These  duties  were 
not  the  established  practice,  but  an  inno* 
vation  on  the  established  practice  of  our 
ancestors.  The  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  on 
imported  wool  never  existed  until  1819 : 
for,  up  to  that  time,  it  had  only  been  la. 
per  lb.  Under  that  small  quantum  of 
duty  the  wool  trade  had  greatly  flourish- 
ed;  and,  indeed,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  growth  of  wool  itself  had 
much  increased.  He  therefore  trusted, 
that  the  committee  would  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  the  reduction— a  reduction 
which  was  equally  conducive  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  grower  and  the  manufoc- 
turer.  'With  regard  to  the  time  at  which 
this  reduction  o^  duty  was  to  take  place, 
there  was  nothing  either  partial  or  unjust 
in  that  which  he  had  selected.  The  two 
dates  with  which  he  intended  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  of  this  bill,  were  the  very  dates 
which  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
the  committee  of  wool-manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bright  complained,  that  the  port 
of  Bristol  did  not  contaui  sufficient  room 
for  the  warehousing  of  bonded  wool,  and 
called  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche~ 
quer  to  frame  a  clause,  which  would  make 
a  distinction  between  wools  in  bonded 
warehouses,  which  had  not  paid  the  duty, 
and  which  would  therefore  come  out  duty 
free,  and  wools,  which,  beinff  in  merchants* 
warehouses,  must  have  paid  the  duty,  and 
must  consequently  subject  the  owners  of 
them  to  loss,  if  their  case  was  not  specially 
considered.  He  contended,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  pay 
back  the  duty  upon  such  wool  as  was  un« 
sold  in  merchants*  warehouses,  on  the  days 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  contended,  that  gross 
partiality  had  been  shown  to  the  silk»trade, 
and  gross  neglect  to  the '  wool-trade, 
though  it  was  the  great  staple  of  the  coun- 
try.   SOOfiOOl.  had  been  conceded  to  the 
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silk-trade;  but  the  only  concession  made 
to  the.  wool-trade  was,  to  have  all  thebur« 
tbens  unc^er  which  it  laboured  continued 
for  &ve  months  longer.  He  hoped  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  shorten 
Xhe  time,  and  give  a  drawback  to  the  ma* 
nufacturer,  upon  all  the  wool  be  should  then 
have  in  hand* 

.  Af  r.  Beneti  contended,  that  iF  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  consented  to  give 
the  manufacturer  a  drawback  upon  the 
wool  which  he  had  on  hand,  he  ought 
also  to  give  the  farmer  a  drawback  upon 
ibe  wooTwhich  he  had  on  his  sheep's  back, 
and  the  linen-draper  a  drawback  upon  all 
the  manufactured  wool  he  had  in  his 
shop. 

•  ^r.  Curteis  hoped  that  the  chancellor 
pf,  th^  Exchequer,  if  he  determined  to  re- 

eeai  these  duties,  would  not  allow  a  draw- 
ack.    He  considered  the  manufacturers 
iiot  to  be  at  all  entitled  to  it. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
clause  for  repealing  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wool. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
iie  considered  this  clause  to  be  consistent 
^ith  sound  policy,  and  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  placing  the  trade  of  the  country 
Vpon^a  sound,  principle.  The  10th  of  De- 
cember was  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  for 
the  cessation  of  these  laws,  being  the  same 
day  on  which  he  intended  that  the  mini- 
9ium  of  import  duty  should  commence. 
J  Mr.  fV,  Whitmore  fell  persuaded,  that 
\f  jtbe.  principle  of  the  proposed  clause  was 
carried  into  effect,  it  would  give  origin 
and  support  to  a  most  beneficial  trade, 
the  advantages  of  which  no  man  could  an- 
ticipate. He  meant  the  export  of  woollen 
yarn.  The  superiority  of  this  country  in 
machinery  would  give  a  strength  and  ex- 
tension to  that  branch  of  manufacture 
which  would  be  felt  throughout  the  great 
interests  of  our^igricultural  and  commer- 
cial system.  The  government  of  this 
country  were  proceeding  on  such  sound 
and  enlightened  views,  that  he  sincerely 
hoped  the  House  of  Commons  would  af- 


that.manufiEieturedisdose?:  TbeWooUen 
manufacture,  considering  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  period,  was  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  yet,  at  that  period,  there  was  no  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  wool  of  an^  kind 
in  that  reign.  It  was  depressed  in  the 
following  reigns,  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  greatest  depression  was 
in  ^he  reign  of  Charles  2nd.  The  manu- 
facturers of  that  period,  like  the  manu- 
facturers of  all  periods,  feeling  the  depres- 
sion, were  disposed  to  find  a  cause  for  it 
in  the  permission  to  export  the  home 
growth.  The  12th  of  Charles  2nd  was 
passed,  and  the  prohibitory  system  com- 
menced. Did  that  measure  relieve  the 
manufacturer?  No  such  thing.  The 
trade  suffisred  a  great  depression  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition.  That  depression 
continued  to  the  Resolution.  What  was 
then  the  deduction  from  the  actual  events? 
It  was,  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  there  was  no  prohibition  of  export, 
the  trade  was  prosperous,  and  that  when 
the  prohibitory  si^stem  was  acted  upon,  the 
depression  was  increased.  The  nourish- 
ing state  of  the  manufacture  did  not, 
therefore,  depend  upon  a  prohibitory  sys* 
tem.  But,  independent  of  the  particular 
advantage  that  he  was  persuaded  would 
flow  from  that  measure,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
progress  of  the  principle.  He  sincerely 
noped,  that  the  success  that  would  arise 
in  this  instance  would  encourage  his  ma- 
jesty^s  ministers  to  extend  the  principle 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  and  he  could  assure 
them,  diat  by  so  acting,  they  would  con- 
fer the  most  lasting  benefit  on  their  coun- 
try, and  not  alone  on  their  country,  hot 
on  the  world ;,  and  prove  themselves  the 
most  wise  and  useful  men,  that  in  the 
whole  of  our  history  ever  held  the  reins 
of  government  [hear,  hear]  I 

Mr,   r.   WiUon  Said,  be  had  listened 
with  some  impatience  to  hear  a  single  ar- 

f;ument  infavourof  the  export  of  long  wool, 
ndeed,  it  would  be  Somewhat  difficult  to 
prove  to  the. conviction  of  any  man,  that 
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-ceiling  any  reciprocal  advantage?  He 
^denied  that  this  proposition  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  free  trade.  Free 
trade  must  rest  on  reciprocitVi  and  here 
there  was  none.  It  was  said,  that  this 
measure  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  This,  he  denied. 
Every  pound  of  long  wool  enabled  the 
manufacturer  to  work  up  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  inferior  fine  wool ;  and,  if  the  long 
wool  were  exported,  the  inferior  fine  wool 
must  necesssrily  be  reduced  in  price.  The 
foreigner  had  plenty  of  inferior  fine  wool : 
all  he  wanted  was  the  English  long  wool ; 
and  the  moment  he  got  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  that  article,  he  would  become 
the  rival  of  our  manufacturers.  Who 
complained  of  the  price  and  value  of  this 
long  wool  ?  Surely  no  hon.  member 
would  deny,  that  of  all  sgricultural  pro- 
ductions long  wool  was  the  most  valuable 
'lor  its  price.  Any  land  on  which  long- 
woolled  sheep  could  be  reared  was  valua- 
l>le»  and  amply  repaid  all  expenses.  The 
foreigner  had  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
this  description  of  wool,  and  to  drive  out 
that  of  finer  quality.  He  had  failed,  how- 
ever ;  and,  were  we  to  assist  him  in  efiect- 
ing  this  object  ?  Some  gentlemen  were 
favourable  to  the  exportation  of  yarn 
formed  from  this  wool :  but,  to  that  he 
also  objected.  The  manufacturers  abroad 
were  not,  at  present,  ready  with  machinery 
to  work  up  this  wool,  but  thev  were  per* 
fectly  ready  to  make  use  of  the  prepared 
.  yarn.  Therefore  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
^this  article  exported.  If  exportation  were 
at  all  allowed,  it  should  be  at  such  a  rate 
t>f  duty  as  would  give  a  decided  preference 
and  protection  to  the  English  manufoc- 
turer;  and  he  looked  upon  the  proposed 
duly  of  Id^  per  lb.  as  no  protection  what- 
e^sr.  He  hoped,  if  this  measure  were 
carried^  thathis  constituents,  the  manufac- 
turers, wduld  find  they  had  not  formed  a 
wrong  estimate  of  its  effects ;  but  he  fear- 
ed the  contrary  would  turn  out  to  be  the 


Lord  MiUon  said,  that  in  his  opinion, 
all  classes  would  ultimately  reap  advan- 
tage from  the  measure.  His  hon.  col« 
league  objected  to  tiie  measure,  because 
he  saw  no  reciprocity  in  it ;  since  other 
countries  did  not  show  any  disposition  to 
extend  to  us  the  measure  of  liberality 


commerce  was  best  supported.  Therefore 
he  would  say,  that  this  country  was  right 
in  not  making  particular  commercial  trea- 
ties on  particular  points ;  because  he  was 
convinced  that  reciprocity  of  benefit  was 
much  better  secured  without  resorting  to 
that  obsolete  mode.  So  long  as  there  were 
capital,  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise 
amongst  our  manufacturers,  they  would 
never  allow  foreigners  to  come  and  buy 
the  wool  out  of  their  mouths.  If  minis- 
ters proceeded  in  the  way  now  proposed, 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  whole  body  of 
absurd  laws  which,  so  far  from  fostering 
the  wool-trade,  actually  cramped  and  fet- 
tered the  growth  of  wool.  He  was  sure^ 
that,  but  for  those  laws,  the  growth  of 
wool  would  have  been  raised  to  a  much 
higher  pitch  than  it  had  attained.  He  had 
always  opposed  those  laws,  because  they 
cramped  the  growth  of  this  article,  upon 
which  the  woollen  manufacturer  must 
necessarily  depend  for  his  prosperity.  For 
that  reason,  and  because  he  was  thorough- 
ly persuaded  that  the  present  moment  was 
a  proper  one  for  making  the  alteration,  he 
should  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  C.  Urant  said,  that  in  adopting  this 
measure,  they  were  not  departing  from  the 
ancient  policy  of  this  country,  but  were 
again  returning  to  it.     Until  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  it  had  been  the  almost  in* 
variable  policy  of  this  country  to  alloiw 
wool  to  be  exported,  on  the  payment  of  a 
trifling  duty.    It  was  true,  that  at  times 
prohibitions  were  introduced-^sometimea 
to  annoy  sovereigns  with  whom  ke  were 
at  war,  and  at  others,  to  allow  our  own 
sovereign  to  increase  his  private  resources. 
But  it  was  asked,  why  the  regulation 
should  be  changed  I    Now,  he  contend- 
ed, that  the  weight  of  proof  rested  with 
the  gentleman  who  opposed  this  opening 
of  the  trade.     Could  any  one  reason  be 
adduced  for  continuing  the  present  sys« 
tern,  except  that  stated  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire,  that  there  was  some- 
thing so  peculiar  in  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  country,  that  here  only  the  long- 
wooUed  sheep  could  be  reared  f    But,  thia 
was  a  fallacy.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
sheep,  wluch  it  was  supposed  could  only 
thrive  on^rtiAilar  soils,  had  been  reared 
on  soils  of  a  very    different  description* 
At  one  period,  it  was  the  general  convie- 
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tbeir  fleece.  But  the  contrary  had  since 
been  manifest ;  and,  under  every  possible 
variety  of  climate  and  circumstance,  m  every 
part  of  Europe,  they  would  novr  find  wool 
of  equal  excellence.  Nine  years  ago,  an 
agricultural  writer  of  eminence  stated,  that 
he  had  discovered  in  France,  a  flock  of 
sheep  of  the  Lincolnshire  breed.  If  this 
was  the  case — ^if  the  animals  were  thus 
sent  abroad  and  throve  there — what  was 
the  use  of  those  laws  ?  How  came  it  that 
they  were  not  effective  ?  This  was  a 
question  that  rested,  not  on  any  doctrine 
of  reciprocity,  but  on  its  own  exclusive 
merits. 

The  committee  divided;  Ayes  180: 
Noes  20. 

Combination  Laws — Rbsolutions 
OF  Select  Committee  on  Artisans 
AND  Machinery,]  Mr.  Hume  brought 
up  the  Report  pf  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Artisans  and  Machinery.  In  mov- 
ing  that  it  be  printed,  he  said,  that  the 
committee  had  directed  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  subject  of  the  combination 
laws,  to  the  permission  to  artisans  to 
quit  the  country,  and  to  the  permission 
to  export  machinery  ;  upon  which  they 
bad  come  to  the  following  resolutions  :— 

1.  <*  That  it  appears,  by  the  evidence 
before  the  committee,  that  combinations 
of,  workmen  have  taken  place  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  often  to  a  great 
extent,  to  raise  and  keep  up  their  wages, 
to  regulate  their  hours  of  working,  and  to 
impose  restrictions  oo  the  masters,  respec- 
ting apprentices  or  others  whom  they  might 
think  proper  to  employ  ;  and  that,  at  the 
time  the  evidence  was  taken,  combinations 
were  in  existence,  attended  with  strikes  or 
suspension  of  work;  and  that  the  laws 
have  not  hitherto  been  effectual  to  pre- 
vent audi  combinations. 

2.  <<  That  serious  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  acts  of  violence,  with  strikes  of  the 
workmen,  oflen  for  very  long  periods,  have 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of,  and  arising 
out  of  the  combinations  of  workmen,  and 
been  attended  with  loss  to  both  tlie  roas- 
ters and  the  workmen,  and  with  consi* 
derable  inconvenience  and  injwgr  to  the 
community.  *     " 

3.  **  That  the  roasters  have  often  unit- 
ed and  combined  to  lower  the  rates  of 
their  workmen's  wages,  as  well  as  to  re- 
sist a  demand  for  an  increase,  and  to  re- 
gulate their  hours  of  working ;  and  some- 
times to  discharge  their  workmen  who 
would  not  consent  to  the  conditions  6B&t* 
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ed  to  them ;  which  have  been  followed  by 
suspension  of  work,  riotous  jproceediogs, 
and  acts  of  violence. 

4.  *^  That  prosecutions  have  frequently 
been  carried  on,  udder  the  Statute  and 
the  Common  Law  against  the  workmen, 
and  many  of  them  have  suffered  different 
periods  of  imprisonment  for  combining  and 
conspiring  to  raise  their  wages,  or  to  re* 
sist  their  reduction,  and  to  regulate  their 
hours  of  working. 

5.  "  That  several  instances  have  been 
stated  to  the  committee,  of  prosecutions 
against  masters  for  combining  to  lower 
wages,  and  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
working ;  but  no  instance  has  been  addu* 
ced  of  any  master  having  been  pun'shed 
for  that  offence. 

6.  *<  That  the  laws  have  not  otity  not 
been  efficient  to  prevent  combinations, 
either  of  masters  or  workmen ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
both  parties,  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
mutual  irritation  and  distrust,  and  to  give 
a  violent  character  to  the  combinations^ 
and  to  render  them  highly  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  community. 

?•  *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  oom- 
mittee,  that  masters  and  workmen  should 
be  freed  from  such  restrictions,  as  regard 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  work* 
ing,  and  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  make 
such  agreements  as  they  may  mutually 
think  proper. 

8.  <<  That,  therefore,  the  statute  laws 
that  interfere  in  these  particulars  between 
masters  and  workmen,  should  be  repeal* 
ed ;  and  also,  that  the  common  law,  under 
which  a  peaceable  meeting  of  masters  or 
workmen  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  conspi<* 
racy,  should  be  altered. 

9.  <*  That  the  committee  re^t  to  find 
firom  the  evidence,  that  societies,  legally 
enrolled  as  benefit  societies,  have  beenfrsM 
quently  made  the  cloak,  under  which 
funds  have  been  raised  for  the  support  of 
combinations  and  strikes,  attended  with 
acts  of  violence  and  intimidation ;  and 
without  recommending  anyspecific  course, 
they  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  frequent  perversion  of  these 
institutions  from  their  avowed  and  legiti« 
mate  objects. 

10.  **  That  the  practice  of  settling  dis« 
putes  by  arbitration  between  roasters  and 
workmen,  has  been  attended  with  ffood 
effects ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  laws 
which  direct  and  regulate  arbitration, 
should  be  consolidated,  amended,  and 
made  applical^  to  all  trades.  ^ 
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11,  <<That  it  18  absolutely  necessary, 
wh^n  repealine  the  combination  laws,  to 
enact  such  a  law  as  may  efficiently,  and 
by  aunimary  process,  punish  either  work- 
men or  masters,  who  by  threats,  intimida- 
tion»  or  acts  of  violence,  should  interfere 
with  that  perfect  freedom  which  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  each  party,  of  employing 
jiis  labour  or  capital  in  the  manner  he  may 
deem  most  advantageous.'' 

Artisans. — 1.  <*  That  it  appears,  by  the 
evidence  before  this  committee,  that  not- 
withstanding the  laws  enacted  to  prevent 
the  seduction  of  artisans  to  go  abroad, 
oaany  able  and  intelligent  artisans  have 
gone  abroad  to  reside,  and  to  exercise 
their  respective  arts,  in  foreif^n  countries; 
and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  in  this  country,  by  any  mode 
of  executing  the  present  laws,  or  py  any 
new  law,  to  prevent  artisans,  who  may  be 
so  determined,  from  going  out  of  the 
country. 

2.  '<  That  although  the  penalties  which 
the  laws  inflict  on  artisans  who  disobey 
themt  are  not  distinctly  understood  by  the 
workmen,  yet  an  unfavourable  opinion  is 
generally  entertained  by  them,  of  the  par- 
tial and  oppressive  operation  of  these  laws, 
as  preventing  them  from  taking  their  la- 
bour and  art  to  the  best  market,  whilst  all 
other  classes  of  the  community  are  per- 
mitted to  go  abroad,  and  to  take  their 
capital  with  them,  whenever  they  think 
proper. 

3.  **  That  it  appears  also  by  evidence, 
that  many  British  artisans  residing  abroad 
have  been  prevented  from  returning  home, 
from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  they  have, 
by  going  abroad,  violated  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  consequently  incurred  pe- 
nalties under  them^ 

4^  <*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, it  is  both  unjust  and  impolitic  to 
continue  ^these  laws ;  they  therefore  re- 
commend their  entire  repeal,  and  that  ar- 
tisans may  be  at  liberty  to  go  abroad,  and 
to  return  home,  whenever  they  may  be 
so  disposed,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
classes  of  the  community  now  go  and  re- 
turn." 

Machinery.  <<  That  the  committee  have 
(examined  evidence  respecting  the  export 
of  machinery,  which  wUl  be  found  in  the 
appendix  ;  but  they  are  of  opinion,  that 
further  inquiry,  and  a  more  complete  in* 
vestigation,  should  take  place,  before  this 
important  sul^ect  can  be  satisfactorily  de- 
cided on ;  and  they  therefore  recommend, 
that  the  consideration   of  this  import- 


ant question  should  be  resumed  iu  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  That  the 
chairman  be  instructed  to  prepare  bills,  to 
carry  the  objects  of  the  above  resolutions 
into  efiect,  and  tp  ask  leave  of  the  House 
to  present  the  saqie." 

New  Courts  of  Justice— P^titigu 
OF  Mr.  Soake.]  Mr.  Littleton  present- 
ed a  petition  from  Mr.  Soane,  the 
architect,  complaining,  that  an  undue 
responsibility  had  been  cast  upon  him, 
respecting  the  design  for  the  new  build- 
ings in  ralace-yard,  and  also  that  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  provided  for 
those  engaged  in  the  new  courts  of  law, 
would  be  rendered,  in  a  great  degree, 
nugatory,  if  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  committee  were  carried  into  effect. 
Mr.  Soane  stated,  that  by  order  of  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury,  he  made  a  survey 
for  the  new  buildings  in  Palace-yard,  .in 
1821,  and  sent  in  his  f^lan  to  the  Treasury 
soon  afler.  That  it  was  then  referred  to 
the  judges  of  the  respective  courts,  and, 
after  some  alterations,  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  that  reference,  ultimately 
approved  of  by  the  lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect.  IVf  r. 
Soane  was  therefore  anxious,  for  his  own 
professional  reputation,  that  it  should  be 
known  that  he  had  gone  on,  step  by  step, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  with  reference  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  late  committee,  he 
had  to  point  out,  that  if  that  were  carried 
into  effect,  and  particularly  in  the  erec- 
tion of  what  was  called  the  Tudor  tower 
at  the  corner,  all  the  arrangements  which 
he  had  provided  for  a  law  library,  for 
barristers,  and  attornies,  as  well  as  for  the 
judges  themselves,  would  be  impeded  and 
rendered  useless. 

Mr.  Scarlett  thought  the  exterior  of  the 
new  building  was  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tional taste,  and  ought  to  be  taken  down. 
He  suggested,  that  the  old  bail  court  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  mi^ht  be  rendered 
more  commodious  and  available  for  some 
of  the  accommodations  required  by  Mr. 
Soane,  in  the  place  of  other  arrangements 
which  he  contemplated. 

Mr.  Baukes  wished  to  know  if  the  hon. 
member  meant  to  refer  this  petition  to  a 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Utileton  replied  in  the  nesative, 
and  said,  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  House 
when  the  late  select  committee  was  ap« 
pointed,  he  should  have  opposed  it ;  for  he 
did  not  think  that  the  public  interesU 
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were  likely  to  be  promoted  by  thif  mode 
of  Bhifling  the  responsibility  respecting 
public  works,  from  the  executive  to  pri- 
vate and  irresponsible  individuals. 

Sir  «/.  Yorke  said,  that  Mr.  Soane's 
petition  clearly  showed,  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mdfhe 
certainly  entertained  doubts  of  the  pro* 
prtetv  of  a  part  of  the  plan,  but  still  it 
ihoufd  be  recollected,  that  the  object 
uppermost  with  the  government  was  the 
speedy  erection  of  courts  for  the  due 
despatch  of  public  business.  As  to  the 
quetition  of  ta^ite,  where  no  two  persons 
could  be  brought  to  agree  upon  one  point 
he  would  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion. 
It  was  due  to  Mr.  Soane  to  state,  that  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury  had  sanctioned  his 
design. 

Mr.  Denman  admitted  that  external 
propriety  was  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence as  connected  with  the  national 
taste.  It  was  highly  important,  however, 
when  they  were  considering  this  matter, 
to  reflect  upon  the  vote  of  300,000/.  for 
repairing  Windsor  Castle.  When  they 
were  informed,  that  the  present  lords  of 
the  Treasury,  many  of  them  persons  of  dis* 
tingulihed  taste,  sanctioned  the  new 
buildihgs  in  Palace-yard,  which  the  mo- 
ment they  were  seen,  excited  a  public 
call  to  have  them  taken  down,  it  was  im- 

iortant  for  them  to  consider  what  might 
e  the  fate  of  that  most  beautiful  building 
in  the  country,  Windsor  Castle.  He 
should  like  to  see  an  estimate;  lst»  for 
the  new  buildings  in  Westminster  Hall; 
then  for  pulling  them  down ;  and  lastly, 
for  rebuilding  them,  as  an  example  for 
those  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  new 
works  at  Windsor. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday f  May  24. 
>  Restoration  of  Forfeited  Pbbr- 
AOEs.^  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he 
rose,  m  obedience  to  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, to  lay  on  their  lordships*  table 
several  bills  for  restoring  the  honours  of 
some  noble  families  which  had  been  for- 
feited by  attainder.  In.  that  visit  which 
his  majesty  had  graciously  been  pleased  to 
make  to  Scotland,  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  any  sovereign  of  his  house, 
nor  indeed  by  any  sovereign  on  the  throne, 
since  the  Revojution,  it  was  natuial  that 


thpse  persons  whose  ancestors  had  been 
attainted,  but  who  were  themselves  conf- 
scious    of   irreproachable    fidelity    and 
unshaken  loyalty  to  the  illustrious  house 
of  Hanover,  should  humbly  pedtion  his 
majesty  to  be  restored  to  those  titles  and 
honours  which  their  ancestors  had  pea^ 
sessed.    Nor  could  it  be  thought  extraor- 
dinary by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  benevolent  disposition  of  his  majesty, 
that  he  should  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
petition.    But,  before  the  prayer  of  iht 
petition  could  be  adopted  some  consider^- 
ation  was  necessary ;  and  it  was  only  now 
that  these  bills  could  be  laid  on  their 
lordships'  table.    The  bills  included  four 
persons ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  selection.    It  could  not,  however,  be 
denied,  that  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown  to  decide  if  any,  and  what  cases 
should  be  selected ;  and  the  reading  of  the 
names  would  satisfy  their  lordships,  that 
in  the  selection  there  was  do  disposition 
to  proceed  on  any  narrow  or  party  prin* 
ciple.    It  was  material  to  state  that  thesd 
acts  were  entirely  acts  of  grace  and  favour: 
No  consideration  should  induce  him,  in 
bringing  in  these  bills,  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  the  justice  or  propriety  of  the  original 
attainder.    He  was  induced  to  say  this, 
because  on  the  last  case,  there  might  be 
some  doubts  as  to   the   propriety   and  • 
justice  of  the  decision.    Having  said  thus 
much  on  this  point,  he  would  confess  that 
he  felt  great  satisfaction,  that  he  wais  also 
commanded  by  his  majesty  to  present  their 
lordships  with  a  bill  for  doing  an  act  of 
iustice.    To  those  bills  already  mentioned, 
ne  had  to  add  another,  for  reversing  the 
attamder  of  lord  Stafford,  signed,  like  the 
others,  by  the  king,  and  proceeding  fVoool 
the  Crown.    Their  lordsnips  must  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  this  was  only  an  acC 
of  justice ;  for  that  attainder   was   the 
greatest  blot  on  our  history.     He  felc 
great  satisfaction  that  he  had  to  perform 
this  act  of  justice,  at  the  same  time  with  «nf 
act  of  grace  and  favour.    The  noble  earl 
then  moved  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  to 
restore   John    Francis    Erskioe    to  the 
honours  of  earl  of  Mar;  A  bill  to  restore 
John   Gordon,  esq,  'to  the  honours  df 
earl  of  Kenmure ;  a  bill  to  restore  .Kimee 
DruTDmond,  esq.,  to  the  hdnours  of  earl 
ofPerth*  and  lord  Strathallan. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdaie,  on  hearing  the 
last  bill  read,  observed,  that  this  was  a 
measure  whh  regard  to  which  considered 
ble  doobts  must  erise.    It  would  probaUy 
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be  found  to  be  •  qoeslion  wbetber  the 
person  whote  attaioder  it  was  proposed  to 
reverse  was  lord  Strathallan.  The  bill 
might  be  found  to  be  a  misnomer,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  proper  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  who  was  lord 
Strathallan. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought,  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  should  be,  to  laj  on 
the  table  .the  docnaent  on  which  the 
Attainder  was  founded* 

-The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  their 
lordships  that  the  course  of  proceeding 
he  had  adopted  was  perfectly  regular. 
If  they  agreed  to  the  bill  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  brought  down  signed  by  the 
Crown.  They  would  afterwards  ,  have 
opportunities  for  the  full  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

'  The  Lord  Chancellor  said^  it  was  not 
necoMary  to  produce  any  documents  of 
the  kind  to  which  the  noble  earl  had  allu- 
ded, as  the  net  of  parliament  by  which  the 
attainder  had  been  efected  was  recited  in 
the  bill. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  would  always 
give  every  kind  of  encouragement  to  bills 
of  this  deserq>tion.  In  the  course  of  the 
further  proceedings,  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships^to  take  care  that  due  attention 
was  paid  to  all  thecjuestions  of  law  which 
the  measure  might  involve. 

The  Earl  c^  Lamderdde  had  merely 
risen  to  make  their  lordships  aware  of  the 
nature  of  an  objection  which  might  be 
brought  forward  at  another  time. 
-  The  Earl  of  Radnor  still  considered 
die  proceeding  a  very  extnMvdinary  one, 
and  suggest^  that  the  bill  should  bo 
printed. 

The  Earl  of  lioerpaol  presented  a  bill 
for  restorinjB^  William  Nairn,  esq.,  to  the 
honours  or  lord  Nairn,  and  moved  that 
it  be  read  a  first  time. 

The  bills  were  read  a  first  time;  as  was 
also  a  bill  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder 
of  lord  Stafford. 

'  Ekolish  Catholics  Rxlibv.  Bill.] 
The  Marbuis  of  Lansdofom  rose,  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  two  bills  which 
he  had  introduced  for  the  relief  of  his  ma< 
iesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  in  Eng- 
land. However  sensibly  he  might  feel 
the  d^colty  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken,  he  knew  that  he  might  rely  on  the 
indulgenoe  of  their  lordships.  He  must 
also  observe,  thathe  viewed  the  drcum- 
stances  under  which  he  now  brought  for- 
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ward  the  measures  he  proposed  for  their 
lordships*  adoption,  as  pre8entin|^  a  very 
favourable  omen.  He  had  the  satisfoction 
on  the  same  night  on  which  he  proposed 
to  remove  the  disqualifications  under 
which  English  Catholics  laboured,  to  see 
an  act  of  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  family  reversed.  Th^ 
act  of  elaring  injustice,  their  lordships 
knew  had  been  committed  by  a  Protestant 
parliament ;  and  it  was  an  act,  every  re- 
collection of  which  he  could  wish  to  be 
for  ever  obliterated.  In  brin^g  forward 
the  measures  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  recommend,  he  did  not  wish  to 
address  himself  to  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  indulge  in  feelinss  of  hostility 
to  all  doctrines  which  they  did  not  them- 
selves profess— who  would  resist  every  con* 
cession,  every  act  of  justice,  not  because 
it  was  dangerous,  but  because  it  was  to 
be  exercised  in  favour  of  persons  of  a 
difibrent  faith  from  their  own.  To  persons 
who  indulged  in  such  feelings  he  should 
address  no  arguments,  because  no  argu* 
ments  could  have  any  weight  with  them. 
He  should  rest .  his  case  upon  one  sinde 

ground.  What  he  meant  to  establish  oy 
is  argument  was  simply  this— 4hat  every 
individual,  whatever  were  his  opinions, 
was  entitled  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by 
other  subjects,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  giving  him  such  privil^ees  would 
be  contrary  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
But,  when  the  granting  of  such  privileges 
could  be  proved  to  be  perfectly  recon- 
cileable  with  the  public  interests,  then  it 
became  more  espedaDy  4he  duty  of  their 
lordships  to  take  care  that  they  were  not 
withheld.  Having  said  thus  much,  ^  he 
should  proceed  to  explab  the  nature  of 
the  measures  he  had  introduced.  The  two 
bills  had  one  common  object;  namely  to 
place  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  En^and  on  the  same  footing, 
with  respect  to  privileges,  as  those  of  the 
same  faith,  who  formed  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  in  a  principal  part  of 
the  united  kin|[dom«  This  was  his  general 
object;  he  said  general  object,  because 
there  ware  some  exceptions,  the  most 
material  of  which  related  to  one  partictilar 
office.  That  office  he  had  thought  it 
proper  to  except,  because  there  existed 
no  parallel  to  it  in  Ireland.  When,  with 
the  common  concurrence  of  all  parties, 
their  lordships  were  legislating  for  the 
purpose  of  assimiUting  die  laws  of  every 
division  of  the  united  kingdom— wh^ 
they  were  desirous  of  extendmg  the  bles-* 
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sings  of  trial  by  jury  to  every  part  of  the 
country — when  it  appeared  to  be  thought 
desirable  to  place  all  his  niajesty'f  subjects 
in  the  same  condition,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  conceive  what  distinction  could  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  the  principle  dP 
these  bills,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
to  entitle  his  majesty's  subjects  to  enjoy 
in  one  part  of  the  country  what  they  alrea* 
dy  enjoyed  in  another.  He  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  give  to  this  argumeat  more 
weight  than  was  fairlv  its  due.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  might  not  be 
cases  of  anomaly  which  would  call  upon 
their  lordships  to  pause  before  they  enac- 
ted for  one  part  of  the  country,  the  same 
laws  that  subsisted  in  another.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  so  far  from  its  being 
possible  for  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  measures  he  had  introduced  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  the  existing  anomalies, 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  evident  that,  as 
far  as  any  differences  could  be  traced, 
they  only  served  more  decidedly  to  prove 
the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  English  Ca- 
tholics to  the  proposed  relief.  He  desired 
their  lordships  to  look  carefully  at  what 
was  proposed  to  be  enacted  by  the  bills, 
and  he  begged  leave,  in  the  first  place, 
to  call  their  attention  more  particularly 
to  the  one  which  had  for  its  object  the 
givine  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
the  elective  franchise.  Twenty  years  bad 
elapsedsince  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective 
franchise  had  been  conceded  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  discover  any  thing 
like  a  reason  for  still  withhokling  it  from 
the  English  Catholics.  The  objection 
surely  could  not  be  founded  on  the  amount 
of  property :  or,  was  it  the  poverty  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  population  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise? This  their  lordships  well  knew, 
was  not  the  cause ;  which  was,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  found  in  the  minute  subdi- 
vision of  the  land  among  a  great  muhttude 
of  occupiers.  Without  going  the  length 
of  a  noble  lord  on  the  subject  of  the 
amount  of  the  property  possessed  by  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  admit,  that  the  Catholic  population  of 
that  country  were  greatly  deficient  in 
property;  though  not  to  the  extent  at 
which  that  deficiency  had  been  stated. 
This  objection,  however,  could  in  no  way 
apply  to  the  Catholics  of  England ;  who, 
on  the  ground  of  property,  were  in  genep^ 
ral  as  well  qualified  tovote  as  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects.    The  bill  coiild  not  be 
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op{>osed  under  the  apprtlMnsioQ  of  iIm 
Roman  Catholics  aequtring  tmo  gseat  an 
influence  in  elections.  Their  small  nam* 
ber  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  example 
of  the  general  result  of  elections  in  Irelmid 
rendered  all  anpreheDSHHi  on  diat  score 
superduous.  There  were  instanoee  in 
Ireland,  of  Catholic  preprietore  recom- 
mending persons  for  election,  but  wttbe^C 
their  befog  able  to  procure  .any  retam 
favourable  to  their  wishes.  But,  it  wae 
not  always  persons  supposed  to  be  ftieods 
of  the  questions  in  which  the  Catholics 
were  particularly  interested  wlM>m  they 
supported.  There  were  instances  of  Ca- 
tholic proprietors  coming  forward  on  the 
hustings,  and  recommending  the  return  of 
persons  hostile  to  their  claims.  Ne  evil 
had  been  experienced  from  the  stale  of 
the  law  in  Ireland ;  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  mischief  could  be  appre- 
hended from  the  exercise  of  the  eWctine 
franchise  by  English  Catholics?  What 
advantage  was  expected  to  be  derived  by 
excluding  such  men  as  sir  John  Throck* 
morton  and  sir  Thomas  Gage  Grom  the 
elective  frandiise  enjoyed  by  other  sub- 
jectS'by  making  them  retire  from  the 
hustings,  without  avaiUog  ibemseli^es  of  a 
privilege  which  any  Irish  peasant  was  per* 
mitted  to  exercise  ?  He  thought  he  had 
said  enougb  to  induce  their  lordsbipa  Se 
give  Uieir  assent  to  the  measare^  asorepar^ 
ticularly  when  their  lordships  eonsidaffed, 
that  they  were  eonmunicatrng  tiiose  pri» 
vilegea  that  were  ahready  enjoyed  by 
persons  in  a  part  of  the  empire  where 
they  could  act  in  bodies,  to  persons 
in  a  part  of  the  empire  where  they 
could  not  so  act;  that  these  privik^ 
ges  were  already  enjoyed  where  the  pei^ 
sons  in  the  enjoyment  of  them  were  more 
Kkely  to  be  influenced  dangerously,  than 
thatclass  of  his  majesty's  suWecu  to  wImhi 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  them.— Se 
much  for  the  bill  relative  to  the  elective 
franchise.  The  next  bill  was,  to  eliable 
Catholics  in  England  to  hold  civil  offices^ 
With  respect  to  this  bill,  also,  he  would 
observe,  that  it  would  only  operate  to 
throw  open  privileges  already  enjoyed  by 
a  great  proportion  of  hb  majesty's  RooMin 
Catholic  subjects.  It  would  appear  suffi- 
ciently absura,  when  it  was  stated,  that  oq 
one  tilde  of  the  channel  varions  offioaa  of 
the  revenue  were  filled  by  persona  of  a 
certahi  religious  persuasioo,^wlMbt^  eDlhe 
other  side,  other  individiiale  eqlMl^f  le* 
SMCtable,  and  equally  competent^  and  of 
toe  same  religious  persuasion,  shDold  sot 
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te  ablt  tveil  t0  lMtl«  •Mrmk»  thbush  the 
'jMibUc  odnyetiietioe  alike  demanded  that 
.Moh  petty  efiees  thoald  be  open  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  If  it  were  feared  that 
4oba<^0  4md  aUglur  would  be  infected  by 
Ibeir  priadples,  or  that  apirits  woold  be 
instilled  with  haretj,  he  could  assure  the 
House  tliat  they  had  no  aeburity  against 
it,  for  the  heads  of  the  Excise  department 
aftigbl  infect  the  whole  Idngdooi  by  an  im- 

Eirtation  of  Irish  Catholic  Bxcise  officers, 
ut,  Uiil  was  not  alL  Their  lordships 
^ottld  be  surprised  to  leara,  and  perhaps 
the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  might 
himself  be  unacquainted  with  il«— that  one 
of  those  valuable  securities  for  the  church 
and  State)  one  of  the  acta  of  Charles  2nd, 
mtm  aotoi^y  suspended.  That  act  direo* 
(edi  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
meddle  with  the  £xctse»  the  Protestant 
Bxcise^  without  having  previously  taken 
the  oath  of  supremacy ;  yet  some  depart* 
ment  of  govemmenti  in  contravention  of 
that  act,  had  issued  an  order  so  monstrous 
as  to  admit  of  persons  being  so  employed 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.— 
As  to  the  justice  of  the  case»  he  could 
Hot  bring  himself  to  understand  that>  at 
this  tranquil  era,  any  thing  like  danger 
or  iacoflveoience  could  be  appreh^ 
ded  from  the  limited  number  of  justices 
of  tke  peace  of  the  Roman  CaUiolic 
persuasieni  who  would  probably  be 
admitted  into  the  comoMssion  of  the 
peace  in  this  country,  seeing  that  the 
same  privileges  were  conferred  in  Ireland, 
l^icre  it  was  likely .  that  religious  feeling 
might  operate ;  yet  there  Uiey  acted  with 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public.  In  the 
committee  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
Ireland,  of  which  be  was  a  member,  he 
h^d  pat  a  question  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
■who  had  been  employed  as  inspector* 
general  of  police  in  Ireland.  He  had  pre- 
vionsly  suted,  that  a  great  number  of 
special  ooasti^les  and  policemen  were 
fioman  Catholics ;  in  answer  to  a  question 
he  stated,  that  be  had  never  observed  a 
single  instance  of  any  one  being  influen- 
ced in  his  conduct  by  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  answered  nearly  in  the 
same  tosms  ai  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  ware  magtstratea.  Their  lordships 
would  observe^  that  they  had  not  only  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  danger  would 
result^  ibttt  bad  positive  proof  of  the  great 
benefit  and  couveMeooe  iwhioh  had  been 
llenfi^  from  the  eviplsgrment  of  sheae 
p^rsHpsiPufle  had  now  wome  over  the 
diAfMI  destiipttoas  of  omti  ivbioh  fi«- 


Gflithollcs  might  fill  in  one  part  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  but  he  had  sttfl  to  advert 
to  one  provision  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  relative  to  an  office  without  a 
parallel  in  Ireland.  He  alluded  to  the 
office  of  earl  marshal  of  £ngland,  held, 
or  rather  claimed^  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Their  lordships  might  know>^  that  of  the 
many  honours  which,  in  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, had  gathered  round  the  ilhintrious 
House  of  Howard,  the  office  of  earl  mar- 
shal of  England  was  one  which  bad  been 
granted  by  Charles  2nd,  and  though 
there  were  no  such  words  in  that  patent, 
yet  in  other  patents  of  the  same  reign,  to 
the  same  noble  person,  it  was  stated,  t^at 
it  was  for  great  services  performed  fbr  a 
Protestant  sovereign.  He  would  bjAl 
whether  there  could  be  anv  possible  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  by 
the  personal  exercise  of  this  office  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk?  He  (the  marquis) 
had  consulted  a  legal  opinion  on  the  sub^ 
lect,  and  it  was  held,  that  if  the  duke  of 
Norfdk  were  to  serve  this  office  in  person 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor. 
In  deference  to  that  opinion,  he  had  intro- 
duced this  clause  into  the  bill ;  th^  more 
especially,  as  he  knew  that  the  lUostHous 
person  whom  it  relieved,  was  unwilling  to 
ask  for  any  privilege  affecting  himself,  un- 
connected with  advantage  to  the  rest  of 
his  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  With  this 
exception,  nothing  was  conceded  in  these 
bills,  tbiat  was  not  already  granted — and 
granted  with  great  utility — to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  their  lordships  the  duty 
by  wnich  they  were  bound  to  extend,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  for  them  to  consider  wlie- 
ther  there  was  danger  in  admitting  the 
Enfflish  Roman  Catholics  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights,  and  whether  they  would 
not  be  justified  in  establishing  that  unifor- 
mity which  it  was  the  genius  of  this  con- 
stitution to  encourageT  In  determining 
this  question  they  should  not  permH 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  petty  and 
imaginary  apprehensions.  They  should 
remember  that  they  had  a  numerous  active 
and  powerful  population,  who  held  thflt 
particular  faith,  and  reflect  upon  the  im- 
pression which  the  rejection  of  tWes^ 
bills  was  likely  to  make  on  that  popula- 
tion* He  would  not  undertake  to  sayv 
what  bason  it  would  teaoh  them ;  but  he 
would  say,  what  lesson  it  weald  not 
Ses»btheaSij-itw3euld«otSeat)h  them,  fhi^ 
ohtdfamci  to  the  law  and  ^llegieuoe  to 
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the  Sovereign  were  more  certain  to  eettb- 
lUh  tbem  finally  in  the  posaetaion  of  ihoae 
advanUgea  tban  reliance  upon  force  and 
numbers.  For  these  reasons,  he  .should 
moye,  that  these  bills  be  noir  read  a 
aecond  time. 

Lord  Colchester  said  :— 

My  lords ;  upon  the  two  bills  which 
the  noble  marquis  has  this  day  brought 
under  your  consideration,  and  which,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  House,  he  has  ex* 
plained  and  discussed  conjointly,  I  am 
desirous  to  state,  very  brieny,  my  reasons 
for  the  vote  which  I  shall  give. 
.  We  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  course 
taken  in  this  and  a  former  year  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  claims  of  his  majesty^s 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  a  larger  share 
of  political  consideration  and  power  has 
been  materially  changed  from  that  which 
was  pursued  at  an  earlier  period  of  these 
discussions.  It  is  no  longer  an  endeavour 
to  reach  the  highest  objects  of  their  am- 
bition by  one  great  effort ;  but  having 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  now  adopt  the 
slower  method  of^  approach,  beginning 
from  the  inferior  steps,  and  ascendinff 
from  thence  to  the  more  important  and 
commanding  situations ;  a  course  alto- 
gether more  convenient  indeed  to  both 
aides,  so  far  as  it  places  each  claim  more 
distinctly  in  view,  and  shows  better  what 
it  may  possibly  be  safe  to  ^ant,  and  what 
it  is  most  important  to  resist. 

Upon  the  many  occasions  when  this 
subject  has  been  debated  in  either  House 
of  parliament,  I  have  repeatedly  declared, 
for  my  own  part,  that  I  shoufd.  be  at  all 
times  desirous  of  granting  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  full  admission  to  all  situations 
of  emolument  or  honour  short  of  those 
which  confer  any  civil  or  political  powers 
authority,  or  junsdiction  in  our  Protestant 
State.  And  I  am  now  prepared  to  show 
bow  far,  according  to  the  same  principle, 
I  can  or  cannot  agree  to  the  several  mea- 
sures proposed  in  these  two  bills ;  in  doing 
which  I  shall,  however,  take  the  liberty  of 
inverting  the  order  in  which  the  noble 
marquis  has  treated  the  same  topics. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  most  readily 
concur  in  receiving  any  proposition  for 
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personal  'character,  ahoold  be  made  the 
aubject  of  a  aeparate  bill,  for  diaco8sieo» 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  parUa- 
mentary  proceedings. 

With  respect  to  the  admisaioD  of  Romaa 
Catholics  to  employment  in  all  servicea 
conoected  with  the  public  revenue  in  ita 
various  branchM,  this  evidently  is  a  dis- 
tinct consideration,  and  has  no  connexioa 
whatever  with  the  propoaitioDS  which  pr^ 
cede  or  fdlow  it. '  But  however  mudi  I 
might  be  disposed  towaorda  such  a  con- 
cession,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  it 
now,  and  in  this  way,  for  thb  plain  reason, 
that  it  would  put  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
senters upon  a  better  footing  tban  tbe 
Protestant  dissenters;  and  both  dassee 
must  therefore  be  left  to  tbe  usual  protec- 
tion of  an  Annual  Indemnity ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  this  House  nor  the 
country  at  large,  are  prepared  as  yet  to 
enter  upon  a  general  repeal  of  the  Teat 
Act. 

As  to  the  next  question  in  the  same 
bill,  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholica 
into  the  Commiasion  of  the  Peace ;  this 
opens  an  entirely  new  field  of  argument, 
inasmuch  as  it  asks  for  the  posacMion  of 
ludicial  offices ;  and  those  who  might  feel 
less  difficulty  in  conceding  the  two  former 
points,  must  feel  themsdvea  obliged  te 
reject  the  whole,  when  they  coaie  before 
us  incorporated  in  a  bill  which  is  to  work 
so  great  a  changct  in  the  composition  and 
chiuacter  of  the  magistracy.  And  I 
cannot,  according  to  my  principle,  agrefs 
to  vote  for  thb,  or  any  bill  whidi  shall 
enable  Roman  Catholics  to  take  their 
seats  upon  the  bench  in  our  coiuts  of 
Justice,  and  administer  the  civil  or  cri- 
minal jurisdictions  of  the  realm. 

But,  my  lords,  whatever  may  be  the 
late  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  hitherta 
spoken,  I  must  give  the  most  unqualified 
opposition  to  the  other  bill  for  granting 
the  Elective  Franchise  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tliolics  of  England  ;  a  bill,  of  which  the 
sole  and  undisguised  object  is,  to  give 
political  power,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  to 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  more  political 
power  hereafter. 

If  thia  bill  paas  into  a  law,  oar  pariia- 
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opponetttt,  bat  We  shall  lee  also  the  intro- 
Aiotion  Bod  exatperatioa  <rf  religious  ani- 
BKMkies.  IVopeitj  of  that  peculiar  de- 
scription which  loosllj  influeoces  the  re- 
toro  of  meuibers  to  the  Comiuoiis  House 
of  parliament  in  so  vauky  parts  of  £og- 
land,  will  be  gradually  bought  up  b^ 
Roman  Catholic  opulence  under  ecclesi- 
astical direction  ;  and  in  placea  where  the 
elective  body  is  more  numerous,  the  same 
Mligions  control  will  be  practised  more  or 
less  covertly  in  this  country,  which  has 
been  practised  openly  in  Ireland,  where 
Roman  Catholic  priests  have  harangued 
their  voters  from  the  altar,  and  led  them 
on  or  sent  them  forward  from  the  chapel 
to  the  hustings. 

And  if  such  persons  become  the  elec- 
tors, it  is  easy  to  foretel  what  will  be  the 
Mrliamentary  conduct  of  the  elected. 
For  who  can  doubt  but  the  candidate  who 
sl\aU  in  any  material  degree  owe  his  suc- 
cess to  Roman  Catholic  constituents,  will 
become  an  instrument  of  political  power 
in  their  hands ;  and,  ever  ready  to  co- 
operate in  a  compact  body  with  others  of 
like  principles,  in  every  balanced  contest 
of  parties,  will  throw  iu  whole  weight  on 
that  side  which  shall  pledge  itself  to  pro- 
mote most  effectually,  their  distmct,  ul- 
terior, and  invariable  object  of  Roman 
Catholic  aggrandizement. 

Now,  my  lords,  if  such  are  the  probable 
or  even  poissible  mischiefs  of  the  measure, 
what  is  the  motive  or  principle  which 
should  induce  us  to  encounter  the  risk  ? 
The  principle  of  these  bills,  so  far  as  it 
may  oe  collected  irom  the  preamble  of 
one  of  these  bills,  and  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  marquis  on  both,  is,  to  equaliae 
4>r  assimilate  the  political  condition  of  the 
Eofflish  Roman  Catholics  with  that  of  the 
Irish,  and  render  it  alike  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Mv  lords,  to  equalize  is  well,  when  it 
breaks  not  in  upon  higher  principles;  and 
yoA  may  safely  and  usefully  eaualize  or 
assimilate  your  forms  and  reeulations  of 
finance  and  commerce;  although  what 
may  be  fit  in  Ireland  is  not  therefore  ne- 
cessarily fit  in  England,  where  the  very 
same  measures  may  j^roduce  very  different 
^^l^cts,  when  called  into  operation,  under 
"verv  diflSsrent  circumstances.  But,  my 
lords,  surrender  not  in  this  age  of  theoretic 
perfection,  and  for  the  sake  of  ideal  ana- 
loffies,  surrender  not  to  the  professors  of 
.a  hostile  religioo,  the  only  sure  and  prac- 
;tical  meana  m  protecting  your  own. 

And,  after  all,  you  cannot  place  Gseat 


Britain,  as  to  the  Elective  Fnmdiiie,  upon 
the  same  footing  with  Ireland.  To  make 
even  England  like  Ireland  in  this  respect, 
you  roust  begin  by  making  England  un- 
ake  Scotland,  and  destroy  the  uniformity 
which  now  prevails  upon  ibis  point  in  both 

Earts  of  the  same  island ;  for  Scotland,  in 
er  Union  with  England,  stipulated  that 
her  electors  and  el^ed  should  be  Pro- 
testants, as  yours  then  were ;  and  now  you 
propose  to  have  her  irrevocably  bound, 
and  to  rdease  yourselves  from  your  own 
implied  part  ofthe  same  contract. 

As  to  making  the  elective  franchise  in 
England  resemble  that  of  Ireland,  surdy 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  exerci^  of 
the  elective  franchise  there,  which  can 
be  an  object  of  imitation  I  and  it  were 
rather  to  be  desired  that  some  reform 
were  made  in  the  elective  franchise  of 
Ireland  itself,  such  as  the  noble  marquis 
himself  suggested  in  a  luminouaand  able 
speech  upon  the  state  of  Irehind,  in  a 
former  session  of  parliament,  when  he 
openly  and  fairly  avowed  his  opinion,  that 
such  a  reform  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  that 
country. 

In  order  to  cover  and  justify  the  whole 
of  the  measures  now  recommended  to  us» 
we  are  told,  in  the  last  place,  that  if  we 
should  accede  to  those  propositions,  there 
would  be  no  mischief  to  apprehend,  no 
danger  to  fear,  no  just  ground  of  alarm ; 
because  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  whom  the  operation  of  these  bills  would 
extend  are  so  few. 

But  whether  they  be  more  or  less  nu- 
merous (and  there  are,  amongst  the  right 
reverend  prelates  now  present,  those  who 
know  them  to  have  increased  rapidly  in 
number,  and  still  more  in  activity)  yet 
any  assumed  amount  or  proportion  of  their 
present  number^s  a  very  shifting  ground 
for  a  statesman  to  stand  upon,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  durable  legislation.  The  few  of 
to-day  may  become  the  many  to«morrow; 
and  in  no  instance  more  probably  than 
where  talenu,  activity  and  persuasion  of 
all  sorts,  are  set  to  work  by  one  constant 
and  mighty  impulse. 

My  lords,  to  deal  fairly  by  the  House 
I  profess,  that  my  fears  are  less  of  the 
present  or  future  numbers  of  tne  Roman 
Catholics  than  of  the  known  and  fixed 
prindples  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church ;  and  I  hope  I  may  speak  with- 
out personal  offence  to  any  men,  when  I 
say,  that  I  fear  tbsni  because  I  respect 
their  sincerity.  r-  \ 
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^  The  priaciplet  of  dife  bteroh  md  oM^t 
lof  Aottie  Are  iniduaffeable ;  the  s&me 
jetlerday*  to-day,  aid  for  ever;  and  I 
Mak  ^  your  lordships  to  take  no  long 
^retrospect,  but  to  look  around  you  in 

Car  ovm  tttnes,  and  the  compass  of  the 
t  fifteen  years  may  suffice  to  show  jrou 
abundant  proofs  of  the  existing  strength 
and  operation  of  those  principles. 

Leok,  my  lords,  to  the  public  IctterB 
and  btiefk  of  the  last  pontiff,*  upon  the 
ioTaaioo  of  his  territory  by  the  French, 
in  the  years  1606  and  1809;  remember 
Ahe  memorials  distributed  throughout 
England  by  a  vicar  apostolic  and  IU»man 


*  Principles  professed  by  the  Holy  See  from 
IBOd  to  18^20,  extracted  from  the  Circular  Let- 
ters and  Briefs  of  Pope  Pius  VH.  Chiara- 
liionte : 

t.  That  the  Pope  is  the  Vicegerent  of  God, 
mlM  disposes  of  throaes,  and  is  the  Sovereign 
iof  eoveseigos.i— JLe/^  aidreued  to  the  Foreign 
M^if^cf^  resmkmt  at  Rome^  4md  signed  Cardinal 
^atca,  30  Nw.  1808. 

2.  That  any  State  declaring  itself  indepen- 
dent of  the  church  is  in  a  state  of  Schism — ib. 

3.  That  the  dependence  of  the  episcopal 
order  on  the  see  ot  Rome  is  necessary  \o  the 
tmity  of  the  Church.— dVcu/or  LtUcr,  5  Feb- 

#wify  leoe. 

4*  That  no  lay  authority  can  translate  frotn 
one  bishopric  to  aiiother.-^trcttisr  Letter 
from  Sawma,  2  Dec*  1810. 
.  5.  That  there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  out  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. — Imtructknu  to  the  sub- 
jects qftke  Boly  See,  signed  GabrieUi,  22  May 
1808. 

6.  Protest  by  the  Holy  See  against  the  pub- 
lic toleration  of  other  modes  of  Worship. — 
Jmimetians,  &c.  ut  supra,  and  CircuUtr  Letter 
iomUtke  Cardinals,  Sec.  5  Feb.  1808. 

7.  Power  of  the  Pope  to  regulate  oaths  of 
Allegiance,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  may 
be  taken  passively  or  actively,  provided  they 
are  never  to  be  prejudicial  to  toe  Church. — 
Instrttctions,  ut  supra,  and  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Papal  territory,  30  Aug. 
1809. 

S.  His  condemnation  of  all  marriages  with 
Heretics  as  matter  of  detestation  and  abhoN 
rsnos.— Gircii/ar  Letter  to  the  Cardinals^  Arch- 
imhopSf  BithapSf  and  Capitular  Vicars  of  France, 
dated  Rome,  27  Feb.  18Q9. 

9.  Power  delegated  to  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  France  to  grant  absolution,  indul- 
gences, and  give  dispensations  or  marriage 
licences  in  cases  of  Incest,  or  of  Adultery,  pro- 
vided nei^er  party  has  been  instrumental  in 
'die  death  of  ^e  deceased  husband. — Indul' 
s,  97  FdK  1809^  ^gned  Cardinal  Michel  de 
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U>.  Obligation  to  prenrve  and  proatote  ike 
establishment  of  Religious  Ojdev^  and  their 


CMwlio  bishop  ^f  tbe  tnidBaAd 
4oclor  Milner^  in  lftl3*;  read  llie>pal^ 
Jioations  of  a  RoMaif  Catbelic  bWiop  of 
-Kildare,  doctor  Devle»  reeentfy  disperaed 
throughout  Irelandf ;  and  more  espe^ 
cislly  that  extraordinary  manifesto  of  fte- 
ditioQ  and  insolence,  published  under  the 
same  name,  within  the  course  of  the  last 
week,  in  the  daily  prints  of  this  metropo- 
lis ^  ;  all  breathing  the  same  unabated 
spirit  of  hostility  against  all  who  belong 
not  to  their  own  rtue  of  faith. 
Oa  the  continent  a]so»  the  same  spirit 

actual  restoration. — Ctrcu^sr  Letter  to  the  Gor- 
dinals,  5  Feb^  180^  amd  Papd  BuU,  RmCy  15 
Aug.  1814.  Special  Restoration  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  Russia,  Brief,  7  March  1801.— In  Sicily,  30 
July  1804. — General  Restoration,  7  Aug.  1814. 
— ^Conditionally  in  England.  See  Letter  of 
Cardind  Gonsalvi,  18  April  1820. 

•  Extract  from  Dr.  Milner's  Brief  Memo- 
rial on  the  Romm  Catholic  BUI,  21  Mc^  1818  ; 
**  As  many  Catholics  iu  England  have  reftised 
to  take  the  oath  af^nted  for  them  by  tbe  Act 
of  1791,  in  consequence  of  th»  terms  in  which 
the  Succession  clause  is  couched,  from  au  idea 
that  they  themselves  would  be  obliged  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Sovereign  in  case  he  were 
to  profess  their  religion,  which  nobody  can  be- 
lieve they  would  do ;  the  following  change  in 
the  terms  is  humbly  proposed,  *orr  *  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,'  but  *  to  stdtmU 
myself.'" 

t  ''  What  tils,  at  the  present  day,  these  Is- 
lands  sad  Germany  with  the  most  firantie  opi- 
nions, but  the  want  of  authority  sufficient  to 
coerce  them.*' — J>.  Do^le^s  Vindication  of  the 
CivU  and  Rdigious  Prinaples  of  the  Irish  Catho' 
lies,  Sfc.  DuhlSi,  1823. 

t  **  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  are  im- 
patient; their  pride  and  interests  are  wounded; 
disafftection  must  be  working  in  them,  if  tiiey 
be  men  bom  and  uuxtured  in  a  ftee  state ;  aud 
yet  enslaved*'*^<<The  ministen  of  the  esta- 
blishment, as  it  exists  at  present^  are  and  win 
be  detested  by  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
religion ;  and  the  more  their  residence  is  en- 
forced, and  theirnumbers  multiplied,  the  more 
odious  they  will  become." — ^*lne  Ministsr  of 
England  cannot  look  to  the  etertioas  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood;  they  have  been  ill- 
ttealed."— "If  a  rebelliott' were  raging  from 
Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear^  no  senteuee  of 
evcemmunication  would  ever  be  fahninatedl 
by  a  Catholic  Prelate."  "The  CaOiolics  pos- 
sessed of  property,  in  Ireland,  either  cannot 
or  will  not  render  any  efficient  services  to  Go- 
vernment, if  eventful  times  arrive.^—"  From 
such  men,  the  Government,  should  it  persist 
in  its  present  course,  has  only  to  etpect  dtf- 
fiance  or  open  ^hostility.''  Letter  to  A.  Jlo- 
bert$(m.  Esq.  M.  P.  datedCathm,  18  M^  1824, 
s^ned James  JXy^^jniMM  is  Ite  Mifmi^ 
-C^fvaids,  18  Mia^  1824. 
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hM  been  stirring  within  these  fiaw  mentbt. 
Such  kaye  been  the  niaobinatioDS  of  the 
RoiBflui  Catholic  clergy  in  the  Nether<- 
lands,  and  their  endeavours  to  set  up  a 
fiNreign  supremacy  in  derogation  of  their 
local  allegiances^  that  two  of  their  socie- 
ties, at  Brussels  and  Utrecht,  haye  been 
pot  down  by  royal  edict,  as  dangerous  to 
the  poblic  peace:  and,  even  in  Roman 
Catholic  France,  since  the  accession  of 
the  present  pontiflP,  a  pastoral  letter  of  the 
cardinal  i^rcbbishop  of  Toulouse  has  been 
issued  from  Rome,  with  the  declared  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  See,*  which  the 
King  of  France,  by  his  council  of  state, 
has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  suppress,  for  as- 
serting claims,  doctrines,  and  pretensions, 
subversive  of  the  rights  and  independence 
of  his  throne* 

Mv  lords,  admonished  by  these  proofs, 
which  rise  up  around  us  on  all  sides,  and 
by  these  warnings  of  the  ever  intolerant 
and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  best 
discharge  our  duty,  by  persevering  upon 
this  as  upon  former  occasions,  in  the  same 
steady  and  6rm  refusal  to  lessen  or  weaken 
the  defences  of  our  Protestant  constitu- 
tion. That  we  have  not  been  called  upon 
this  year  by  many  petitions  to  withstand 
these  claims,  is  perfectly  true,  but  this 
silence  maybe  justly  ascribed  to  the  con- 
viction entertained  by  the  country  at  large, 
that  they  may  securely  rely  upon  the  un- 
alterable adherence  of  this  House,  to  its 
former  decisbns ;  and  in  that  confidence 
I  hope  they  will  not  this  day  be  disap- 
pomted.  I  shall  therefore  have  the  ho- 
nour to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  marquis,  by  moving, 
<*  That  these  bills  be  read  a  second  time, 
not  now,  but  on  this  day  six  months.'' 

The  Earl  of  WeHmorland  expressed 
bis  re^et  that  he  differed  upon  the  present 
occasion  from  those  with  whom  he  con- 
curred in  opinion  in  resistance  to  the  claim 
called  Catholic  emancipation.  Their  oh* 
jeot  was  the  same,  but  their  view  of  the 
subject  was  different.  His  noble  friends 
opposed  thia  measure  as  tending  to  for- 


every  day  passing,  had  opened  the  eyea 
of  many  who  were  formerly  its  advoeaiea^ 
to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  mea-t 
sure.— The  bills  had  been  explained 
as  tending  to  assimilate  the  laws  in  both 
countries*  He  did  not  argue  that  it  w«« 
necessary,  because  the  law  was  such  in 
Ireland,  it  became  necessary  in  Endand ; 
but  it  was  a  )>rima  facie  recommen^tign^ 
unless  mischief  could  be  shcwo  likely 
to  arise ;  and,  from  these  concessions,  ho 
could  see  none.  The  question  of  thet 
Catholics,  by  means  of  right  of  votings 
gaining  power  in  parliament  could  not  bet 
apprehended  from  500  to  1,000  alt  over 
England.  The*object  of  the  policy  of  tho 
Irish  government  was,  to  diminish  the 
causes  of  discontent :  and  so  hitd  it  bapi 
pened,  that  since  those  concessions}  tbo 
people  in  Ireland  had  never  ahe^n  any 
anxiety  for  the  question  of  political  and 
parliamentary  power.  This  had  bem 
admitted  by  every  loyal  man  aed  every 
traitor.  The  people  were  dead  to  tha^ 
question.  In  the  parliament  ooJled  a^lev 
the  granting  the  right  of  voting,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  being  elected  by  Papists* 
it  would  have  given  every  thing* .  Th^  C%t 
tholic  cause  was  hardly  mentioned.  UpoD 
a  calculation  of  members  of  parliament  pta 
and  con,  on  the  question  of  Catholic  emaiv* 
cipation,  the  numbers  were  supposed  to 
be  about  even.  So  that  in  Englai^, 
where  Catholics  did  not  vote,  theinfluenco 
had  been  as  great  as  in  Ireland  where  they 
did.  So  far,  therefore,  nothing  was  to  bfSk 
apprehended  from  the  proposed  measure^ 
Nor  could. he  see  any  objection  to  the 
question  of  inferior  offices,  as  proposed 
by  these  bills.  When  the  mititi^  of  that 
two  countries  had  been  interchanged  it 
had  not  been  thought  injurious  to  tb^ 
British  constitution  to  enact,  that  Catholic 
officers  should  he  allowed  to  exercise  their 
military  functions  in  England.  Why 
consent  to  alter  the  law  as  it  affected  the 
military,  and  hesitate  to  alter  it  as  it  afieeted 
the  civil  subjects  of  his  majesty  ?  He  coald 
not  see  upon  what  principle  those  who 
permitted  Catholic  military  could  rcfiiso 
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.^that  he  enjoyed  privileges  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  where  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  exercise  was  dangerous,  and  was 
refused  the  same,  where  no  danger  could 
be  apprehended.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
the  existing  laws  to  Interfere  with  the 
English  Catholic  in  all  the  concerns  of  civil 
life ;  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  opportuni- 
ties of  civil  advancement  enjoyed  by  other 
dasses  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  if  he 
were  a  Catholici  he  should  remonstrate 
against  the  absurdity  of  intrusting  to  him 
as  a  military  officer,  the  sacred' person  of 
his  majesty,  but  of  refusing  him  the  most 
insignificant  office  in  the  collection  of  his 
niajesty's  revenue.  It  was  the  anomaly 
of  the  existing;  laws  that  gave  force  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  wished  to  alter 
the  constitution.  These  anomalies  he 
desired  to  remedy.  He  conceived  the^ 
arguments  Which  a  noble  lord  had  used,* 
he  alluded  to  a  matter  of  histor]^,  of  the 
bill  for  the  removal  of  all  distinctions, 
rejected  in  another  place,  as  pledging  him 
to  the  principles  or  the  second  bill.  On 
that  biU,  on  the  speaker's  motion  to  leave 
out  parliamentavY  and  nolttical  power 
being  carried,  and  the  bill  abandoned  by 
its  supporters,  one  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
In  very  eloquent  terms  had  written,  that 
it  might  be  well  for  their  nobilitjr  and 
gentry  to  try  (or  their  own  ambitious 
views ;  but  having  failed,  it  was  hard,  and 
had  given  great  discontent  to  the  Catho- 
lic body,  that  the  various  means  of 
advancement  attendant  on  common  life, 
and  the  removal  of  other  matters  inconve- 
nient to  persons  professing  that  faith  had 
been  sacrificed,  which  might  have  been 
attained,  and  would  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  that  body.  This  object  he 
(Lord  W.)  wished  to  attain ;  and  he 
wished  to  place  the  government  and  par- 
liament as  that  benefactor.  When  he  had 
lately  argued  a  question  he  had  given 
lord  Eicon's  definition  of  a  law,  *<ut 
psena  ad  paueos  timor  ad  onrnes  perve- 
toBlT    He  wished  to  paraphrase  that  law. 


led  to  a  demand  for  fiirdier  concession. 
Let  their  lordships  review  what  had 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  Cathdics  of 
Ireland.  Their  fi  rat  object  was,  to  remove 
certain  inconveniences  to  which  they  were 
subjected ;  and  these  removed,  according^ 
to  M  r.  O*  Leary  *s  publications  of  that  time,' 
all  would  be  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
Catholics,  according  to  him,  required  n» 
political  power.  Over  and  over  again  that 
was  the  burden  of  their  song,*-how  jostlr 
wlmt  followed  had  shown.  For  himself, 
he  could  not  consent  to  give  political 
power  to  the  Catholics.  Nor  could  he  be 
deterred  from  fredy  expressing  his  opinio 
ons  on  the  subject,  by  the  fact,  that  hie 
fosassination  bald  been  openly  preached  inr 
a  Catholic  chapel  in  Dublin.  The  consti*' 
tution  of  the  country  was  essentially 
Protestant.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  that  the  Protestiant 
should  be  the  established  Church  in  that 
country.  That  church  we  were  bound  to 
protect.  Man,  every  where,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  was  desirous  of  pnH 
perty.  Of  course,  the  property  belonginjiptir 
theestablished  church  wasthe  object  ofde«^ 
sire  to  the  Catholics.  By  obtaining  political 
power  they  hoped  to  obtain  that  property; 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  legislattirer 
to  guard  that  property  in  every  possible 
way ;  and  the  laws  excluding  the  Osithollcs 
from  parliamentary  power,  had  alwayr 
been  considered  by  him,  as  Indispensable 
for  the  protection  of  tlie^tabtishecl  church; 
He  would  resist  the  slightest  attadc  oa 
that  church.  Let  one  stone  be  pulled  from 
a  building,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
the  whole  edifice  would  soon  come  down. 
Their  lordships  had  been  told  that  there 
was  an  existing  anomaly  ;  and  that,  be^ 
cause  certain  grants  had  been  made  to 
Catholics  in  one  country  they  should  be 
made  in  another.  To  him  that  was  no 
argument.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
that,  because  they  had  done  wrong  once, 
they  should  do  wrong  twice.  The  ques- 
tion was,  where  they  should  stop  In  the 
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circuniTilfaiiioD  about  the  Protestant 
chorob,  which  k  would  be  ioapoasible  for 
boatOity  to  poaa,  he  would  be  mott  willing 
to  grant  every  thing.  BQt»  aa  lie  could 
Bot  do  that,  and  waa  anzioua  to  defeat 
every  insidious  approach,  he  could  not 
conaent  to  this  bilL  To  that  nart  of  it 
which  respected  the  exercise  ot  the  office 
of  earl  marshal  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
he  could  bavenopossibleobjection.  But  he 
thought  it  invidious  to  introduce  this  in 
the  genend  bill,  and  wished  it  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  measure.  Against 
thebillbefore  their  lordships  he  must  vote ; 
for  he  must  vote  against  anjr  measure 
odculated  to  add  to  the  political  power 
of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland*  Whoever 
bad  observed  the  recent  conduct  of  those 
Catholics,  must  see  that  t^y  were  pre- 
pared by  force  to  seize  the  establishment 
Itself.  Indeed,  such  a  disposition  had 
been  openly  avowed. 

The  Bishop  of  LUchfield  [Dr.  Henry 
Ryder]  said  ^«- 

My  Lords ;  Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  debates  of  this 
House,  and  ill-qualified  as  I  feel  myself 
to  give  due  force  and  impression  to  the  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  views  which  I  en- 
tertain, I  still  cannot  help  requesting  per- 
mission to  trouble  vour  lordships  with  a 
few  words,  m  expumatioo  of  the  vote 
which  I  am  about  to  give  upon  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

It  will  be  a  vote  at  variance,  I  fear, 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  chief  and  of  a 
large  maiority  of  the  body  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  professionally  con- 
nected, and  should  ever  wish,  from  per- 
sonal regard  and  esteem,  to  concur.  But 
they  would,  I  am  sure,  be  the  last  men 
to  denre  the  suppression  of  a  conscien- 
tious difference  of  opinion,  and  still  less  to 
ez|^ct  parliamentary  support  in  opposition 
to  Its  dictates.  It  will  Vd  a  vote  also,  in- 
oonsistent,  as  may  probably  be  argued, 
with  former  conduct,  and  symptomatic  of 
a  change  of  sentiment  upon  woat  is  called, 
the  Roman  Catholic  question. 

From  any  charge  of  ioconaistency,  I 


pairing  the  constitution,  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical, of  our  country.  I  consider  the  subordi- 
nation of  mind,  and  (may  it  not  be  feiured 
sometimes)  of  principles  to  the  dictum  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  and  even  to  his  domes- 
tic emissaries— -I  consider  the  necessary 
enmity  to  our  Protestant  establishment, 
and  the  habitual  desire  to  effect  its  over- 
throw, and  the  conseauent  readiness  to 
adopt  any  measure  for  tne  accomplishment 
of  toat  obiect-»I  consider  these  essential 
qualitiesofasincere  Roman  Catholic,  ample 
ground  for  my  perseverance  in  resistmg 
any  attempt  to  promote  their  eligibility  to 
parliament. 

But  surely,  the  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise stands  upon  a  wholly  independent 
foundation.  It  seems  to  l>e  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  free  representative  constitution 
that,  subject  to  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations of  adequate  property «— subject  to 
exclusion  on  account  of  crime,  such  aa 
perjury  and  corruption,  or  on  account  of 
voluntary  official  <fisqualifications,  deeved 
necessary  by  the  just  vigilance  of  parlia- 
ment— subject  to  these  restrictions,  each 
member  of  the  community  should  be  al- 
lowed, in  feir  right,  to  vote  for  a  repre- 
sentative. If  that  right  be  denied  to  him, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  a  grievance  from 
whicn  he  ought  to  be  relieved. 

Such  is  m  relief  proposed  by  this  bill  % 
and  connecting  it  with  the  single  under* 
stood  limitation  to  a  Protestant  candidate^ 
it  seems  exactly  to  supply  all  that  justice 
andattention  toindividual  benefit,  andsatis- 
fection  can  absolutely  require,  with  all  that 
political  prudence  can  properly  concede. 

The  Roman  Catholic  elector  will  be  re- 
presented in  his  views  of  general  policy^ 
and  Of  domestic  administration — in  his  in- 
terests—in his  feelings — ^in  individual  at- 
tachments—jn  his  party  prejudices,  if  you 
please,  but  not  in  nis  rehgion— not  in  that 
portion  of  his  sentiments  which  alone  is 
incompatible  with  the  peaceable  main* 
tenance  of  one  of  our  chief  and  most  inn- 
portent  establishments,  and  which  will 
ever  lead  the  possessor  of  an  actual  share 
in  the  legblature  to  exercise  it  on  every 
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-  But,  if  the  measure  be  thus,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  defensible,  and  even  im- 
l^eratiyely  incumbent  upon  us  for  reasons 
of  a  general  nature,  its  propriety  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  is  tenfold  enhanced.  What  would 
have  been  the  arguments  of  expediency 
against  it  ? — their  number  and  their  turbu- 
lence—and yet  it  was  granted  to  them — 
while  from  the  comparatively  few,  peace- 
able, loyal  English  of  the  same  persuasion 
it  has  now  for  SO  subsequent  years  been 
perseveringly  withheld. 

Whatevenis  the  special  argument  against 
it  ?  arising  it  is  said,  from  experienbe  :— - 
the  multiplication  of  Roman  Catholic  free- 
holders  b;^  the  splitting  of  freeholds.  But 
this  practice  is  little  known,  is  not  habi- 
tual, if  even  pursued  in  this  country,  and 
the  immense  superiority  of  Protestant  pro- 
prietors would  prevent  the  practice,  if 
generally*  adopted,  from  becoming  in  any 
way  advantageous  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause. 

'  Whether  then  we  look  to  the  argumtots 
of  general  rights,  or  particular  wrongs,  or 
to  the  objeT^tions  of  expediency  from  a 
view  of  comparative  dangers,  I  cannot 
but  regard  the  measure  as  justified— 4M 
called  ^r^as  pressed  upon  your  lordships, 
by  every  motive  that  can  sway  the  man, 
the  citizen,  and  the  legislator. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  might  be  permitted, 
I  would  venture  to  urge  those  who  with 
myself  support  what  we  deem  the  general 
cause  of  Protestant  security,  to  hasten  to 
deliver  a  cause  so  valuable,  so  dear  to  us, 
from  the  charge  of  anomaly  or  inconsis* 
tency,  and  fVom  the  stain  of  injustice 
which  must  ever  attach  to  it,  until  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  be  placed,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  elective  franchise,  upon 
the  same  level  with  his  Irish  iMrethren. 

The  more,  my  lords,  we  prize  this  cause, 
the  more  solicitous  should  we  be  to  pre- 
aent  it  to  our  own  minds,  to  the  world, 
and  to  those  upon  whom  it  necessarily  in- 
flicts a  privation,  in  a  fair,  equal,  and 
equitable  state. 

Thus  let  us  be  enabled  to  say  to  each 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren :  «« We 
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hand,  when  the  now  swiftand  growing  pro* 
sress  of  religious  light  shall  remove  thai 
barrier  within  yourselves  which  alone  ob- 
structs your  full  admission  to  all  our  civil 
advantages— which  alone  prevents  your 
country  from  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
your  moral  and  social  qualities,  and  your 
intellectual  endowments  and  attainments." 
Upon  these  grounds  and  with  these  hopes, 
I  shall  cordially  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
noble  marquis. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  fVeUs  said^ 
that  the  main  and  only  question  before 
their  lordships  was,  whether  they  could 
grant  the  Catholics  the  privileges  to 
which  the  bill  would  entitle  them,  without 
danger  to  our  establishments  ?  In  enter- 
ing on  this  question,  he  was  free  to  ac- 
knowledge, Ikat  exclusion  of  every  sort 
was  an  evil.  The  exclusion,  for  instance 
of  the  noble  duke  from  the  exercise  of 
his  rights  of  earl  marshal  of  England  waa 
an  evO.  The  question  then  came  to  this 
—was  the  evil  necessary,  or  not?  He 
thought  it  was  a  necesSaiy  evil  and  he 
would  state  his  reasons.  Toleration  was 
of  two  kinds;  religious  and  political* 
Religious  toleration,  or  the  piower  of 
worshipping  the  Deity,  as  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  every  man  prescribed  to  hioa 
was  a  privilege  which  unquestioaiMy 
ought  never  to  be  denied.  But,  the  oth«r 
kind  of  toleration  was  of  a  very.diftrent 
description.  Government  was  for  the 
general  ffood  of  those  who  lived  under  it. 
If,  therefore  any  seot  entertained  opinione 
subversive  of  the  foundations  of  the  social 
compact  of  any  country,  and  were  pre* 
pared  to  aot-upon  such  opinions,  the  le- 
gislature was  bound  to  withhold  from  sudi 
a  sect  that  degree  of  political  power, 
which  would  enable  them  to  carry  their 
principles  into  successful  operation.  If 
any  sect,  for  instance,  held  the  tenet,  that 
property  should  be  equally  divided,  was 
government  called  upon  to  give  that  sect 
^privileges  whidi  might  enable  it  to  realise 
Its  doctrine,  or  powers  which  might  be 
turned  aaainst  itself?  Holding  Uiis  aa 
undeniable,  let  the  House  consider  the 
doctrine  ef  the   Roman  Catholics  with 
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■ttdi  dodtrinesy  but  wer#  prepared  to  act 
upon  them  i  If  that  question  were  put 
to  hioiy  he  muet  answer,  that  they  were 
evidently  prepared  to  do  so.  Such  was 
th«  uniform  testimony  of  history;  such 
was  the  concurrent  testimony  of  his  own 
ezpermnce  and  obsenration.  On  the  first 
he  would  not  trouble  their  lordships.  The 
pages  of  history  were  open  to  all ;  and  the 
mcls  which  they  exhibited  were  sufficiently 
strong*  With  respect  to  the  second,  he 
thought  he  should  be  wanting  to  the 
cause  of  truth  if  he  were  to  abstain  from 
statmg  what  had  fallen  within  his  own 
knowledge,  and  under  his  own  observa- 
tion on  the  subject*  In  one  of  the  large 
nanufactnring  towns  in  his  diocess,  there 
were  a  great  many  poor,  for  whose  relief 
a  work*house  had  been  established,  in 
which  every  proper  attention  was  paid  to 
their  comfort*  Among  these  were  some 
Roman  Catholics,  and  these  persons  refu- 
sed to  work  On  the  saints*  days  and  holi- 
days of  their  church.  The  magistrates 
appealed  to  the  priest;  the  priest  referred 
Ibem  to  the  vicar*general  of  the  district ; 
md  the  vicar-general  stated,  that  he  could 
not  interfere  without  authority  from  the 
Pope*  Suoh  a  power  of  dispensation  w^ 
peared  to  him  incompatible  with  the  just 
obedience  due  to  the  civil  authority*  To 
show  the  growing  influence  and  seal  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quarter,  he 
mieht  mention,  that  the  order  of  Jesuits 
had  been  established  at  Stoneyhurst,  and 
bad  been  both  sealous  and  successful  in 
making  converts*  It  could  not  be  preten* 
ded  that  the  Ca^^oHc  religion  was  altered. 
It  might  be  sai^o  be  semper  eadem,  and 
the  words  <<  Nil  actum  reputans,  dum  quid 
soperesset  agendum,*'  might  fitly  be 
anpKed  to  Uie  spirit  of  iu  professors* 
Having  such  things  o(mstantly  before  his 
eves,  could  any  one  blame  him  if  he  felt 
the  strongest  apprehensions  on  the  sub- 
ject? Wkbout  the  slightest  spark  of 
hostility  towards  ^e  Catholics;  on  the 
eontrary,  with  the  utmost  good-will  to- 
wards them,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be 
dobg  his  duty  to  the  Protestant  cornmu- 
nhv.  if  ho  iid  not  vote  aipainst  the  bilL 


oiBce*  But  let  it  continue  as  long  as  tho 
dangerous  tenets  held  by  the  Catholic 
church— tenets  subversive  of  every  Pro^ 
testant  government — remain  unrepealed ; 
and  above  all,  let  it  continue  as  long  aa 
the  English  Catholic  pays  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome  any  p&rt  of  that  obedience  which 
ouffbt  to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  king 
of  his  own  country.'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  difier  from  some  of  bis  noble  friends  o^ 
this  occasion,  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  yield  to  their  views  in  a  measure 
which  he  conceived  threatened  danger  to 
the  Protestant  establishment.  The  bill 
for  allowing  Catholics  to  enjoy  the  elective 
franchise,  he  could  not  agree  to.  It  was 
said  to  be  introduced  to  remove  an  ano« 
maly ;  but  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
Catholic  of  this  country  taking  the  same 
oaths  as  were  re<^uired  of  the  Catholic  of 
Ireland*  The  right  rev.  prelate  who 
had  spoken  last  but  one  had  argued,  that 
a  rieot  to  vote  in  a  Catholic  elector 
could  have  no  influence  on  the  mjnds  of 
the  persons  sent  to  parliament.  This  did 
not  appcttr  to  be  very  evident.  But, 
upon  what  ground  could  the  right  rev* 
prelate  grant  the  right  of  eleotmg  without 
that  of  being  .eleet^  ?  From  the  Revo- 
lution downwardno  man  had  ever  thought 
of  givh^  in  England  the  right  of  the  elec- 
tive iranohise  to  Roman  Catholics ;  nor 
had  the  anomaly  been  complained  of  siqce 
the  Union  of  Ireland,  tall  very  lately*  The 
right  of  calling  on  the  elector  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  not  limited  to  the 
Roman  Catholic;  and  if  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  did  not  take  it  in  the  same  form 
as  Protestants,  he  was  not  exempted  from 
an  oath  as  bindmg.  If  the  English  Catho- 
lic, therefore,  was  to  be  admitted  to  the 
elective  franchise  to  remove  an  anomaly^ 
he  should  be  required  to  give  the  same 
security  as  the  Irish.  By  the  bill  of  179d, 
which  conferred  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
that  privilege,  they  were  bound  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  king 
and  to  bring  a  certificate  that  they  had 
done  so.  |Tlie  same  right  rev*  prelaU  had 
contended,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  had 
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of  contkUmcj ;  at  it  did  not  place  tbe 
CUitkoIic  religion  In  the  two  coontriet  on 
ihe  same  footing.  With  respect  to  the 
noble  duke  whote  name  was  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  billB»  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
giiping  it  at  his  opinion,  that  he  could  not 
exercise  his  office  without  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  His  only  objection  to  the 
admission  ot  the  noble  duke  was,  diat  by 
going  step  by  step— by  taking  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little— their  lordships  would 
be  doing  that  which  they  could  not  do  at 
once,  and  might  be  creating  danger  with- 
out exciting  a  salutary  alarm.  They  most 
grant  the  English  CathoKcs  the  same  pri- 
▼ileges  with  the  Irish,  if  they  granted  them 
any^  at  all;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
their  lordships  should  do  wrong  again,  be- 
cause wrong  had  been  once  done.  The 
truth  was,  that  they  bad  been  going  on  from 
step  to  step,  till  it  was  now  dfficultto  stop. 
He,  howeyer,  held  it  to  be  his  bounden 
duty,  in  the  particular  situation  in  which 
be  was  placed,  to  take  care  of  the  supre- 
macy of  his  soyereign.  Let  their  lord- 
ships  look  back  at  the  struggle  which  had 
been  maintained,  not  only  m  the  time  of 
Henry  8th,  of  queen  £lizabeth,  and 
of  James,  but  at  the  Reyolution,  to 
support  the  supremacy  of  the  soye- 
reign, and  they  would  see  what  impor- 
tance had  always  been  attached  to  it.  Let 
them  read  the  first  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  ha  was  sure  that  they  would  be  con- 
yinced  of  its  yast  Importance.  No  person 
could  be  a  subject  of  this  country,  and 
enjoy  the  priyileges  of  the  bill,  without 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  but,  in  the 
measure  of  the  noble  marquis,  no  such 
proyision  was  made,  nor  was  any  such 
malification  required.  It  was  extremely 
oifficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the 
apiritiial  and  ecclesiastical  authori^  of  the 
^ope  from  temporal .  power.  In  Ireland, 
ihe  electiye  franchise  nad  been  giyen  on' 
taking  an  oath  eanivalent  to  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  At  the  Union  the  Protestant 
religion  was  the  care  of  both  countries. 
There  was  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  re- 
move any  anomalies  to  answer  thepurpose 
ofthelnuon.  At  the  Union  with  Scotland 
it  was  stipulated,  that  both  electors  and 
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be  held  a  yery  sincere  opinion  the  oAer 
way ;  and,  with  all  proper  deference  to 
the  sentiments  of  others,  he  must  act  on 
an  opinion  long  formed,  and  which  he 
should  maintain  so  long  as  he  possessed 
the  power  of  utterance.  He  had  been 
charged  with  bigotry.  Now,  he  had  neyer 
heard  such  a  charge  brought  against- the 
Catholics,  though  they  had  displayed 
equal  firmness  in  adhering  to  their  opini<* 
ons;  and  he  could  not  see  that  such  a 
charge  ou^t  to  be  made  merely  because 
the  lord  high  chancellor  did  what  all  the 
king's  ministers  had  done ;  natnely,  dedave 
in  his  individual  and  ministerial  capacity^ 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  a  measure 
from  which  he  apprehended  the  greatest 
danger  to  that  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
which  he  felt  it  to  tie  his  doty  ta 
maintain* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  had 
resisted,  on  former  occasions  the  general 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  their  recent 
conduct,  toeether  with  productions  of 
theirs  which  ne  had  observed  within  the 
last  week,  confirmed  him  more  and  mora 
in  the  wisdom  of  that  resistance.  But, 
the  question  before  the  House  had  no  re- 
fermice  to  those  claims.  The  noble  mar- 
quis had  introduced  limited  bills,  which 
had  no  reference  to  Ireland,  but  granted 
certain  privileges  to  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  yield  to  his  learned 
friend  on  the  wool-sack,  in  his  zeal  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  establi^ment,  or 
the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown ;  but,  the  bills  now  before .  their 
lordships  involved  only  questions  of  de- 
gree. His  learned  friend  hinted  indefinite 
dangers.  He  (lord  L.)  required  some- 
thing intelligible  and  tangible.  He  thought 
that,  in  order  to  maintam  the  Protestant 
ascendancy,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
Protestant  parliament,  a  Protestant  coun- 
cil, and  Protestant  judses.  He  was  aware 
that  some  of  the  nMe  lords  opposite 
did  not  exactly  agree  with  bin  in  this; 
but  they  must  admit,  that  the  distinctloii 
was  broad  and  intelligible  between  such 
high  securities  and  those  privtlegei  grant- 
ed by  ^e  present  bills.  Looking  the 
question  fairly  in  the  face,  most  of  their 
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'  CathoBcf ;  bat,  with  the  ftme  sentiiiiciiti 
he  would  ghre  Us  ooneorrence  to  the  pre- 
sent measure.    He  apprehended  from  it 
none  of  the  dangers  which  he  had  alluded 
to  in  the  former  case*    Nay,  he  even  be- 
liefed,  that  the  grantmff  of  such  privileges 
to   the   Catholics    of  England,   would 
strengthen  the  Protestant  establishment, 
as  a  cause  of  discontent  would  thus  be 
removed  — as    a  reproach    perpetually 
thrown  in  their  teeth  would  be  taken 
away— 4uid  as,  by  conceding  these  little 
things,  they  acquired  strength  to  resist 
greater   encroachments*    Not  only  pro 
tanto,  therefore,  did  they  remove  dissatis- 
ftctton,  but  tbev  actually  acquired  power* 
Now,  as  he  haa  said  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  bill,  although  a  diflferent  system 
existioff  in  Scotland,  was  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  established  in  England,  so  he 
would  say,  that  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
privileges  by  the  Insh  Catholics,  was  no 
reason  why  tbey  should  be  granted  to  the 
English ;  but,  the  notorious  fact  was  use- 
ful m  both  cases,  as  it  gave  experience  in 
fiivour  of  some  change*    If  it  had  been 
adopted  without  danger  in  Ireland— if  the 
CatnoHcs  there  enjoyed  the  elective  fran- 
chise—it  was  at  least  a  Toason  why  the 
concession  should  not  excite  alarm  in 
England*    In  Ireland  the  proportion  of 
the  Catholics  was  infinitely  greater,  and 
therefore,  if  any  danger  existed,  that 
danger  must  be  proportionably  augment^ 
ed*    If  he  had  been  asked  in  179S,  whe- 
ther this  privilege  should  be  extended  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  he  would  have 
certainly  recommended  a  modification  of 
the  measure,  and  required  that  the  quali- 
fication should  be  raised*  .  Could  their 
lordships,  then,  refuse  to  pass  a  measure 
where  the  danger  was  comparatively  no- 
thins,  which  had  been  in  exbtence  in 
anouier  part  of  the  empire  where  the 
number   was   infinitely   greater*    What 
they  gave  to  the  strong  and  the  powerful, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  refuse  to  the 
weak   and   the    helpless.     His   learned 
friend  had  spoken  of  oaths  to  be  taken  at 
elections,  and  of  the  security  which  the 
Protestant   establishment  enjoyed  from 
-the  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy on  sudi* occasions;  but  he  must  be 
aware  that  these  oaths  were  never  tender- 
M  but  for  the  purpose  of  delay*    With 
mpect  to  the  justice  of ,  peace  part  of  the 
bill,  there  might  be  some  difficulty,  but 
'there  coidd  be  none  about  the  admissibi- 
lity of  Roman  Catholics  to  be  officers  of 
revenue.    By  the  onion  of  the  treaauries, 
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and  of  the  boards  of  Customs  and  Ekeise^ 
officers  were  liable  to  be  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another,  by  order  of  the 
board  sitting  in  London*  A  Catholic, 
therefore,  who  might  be  a  very  ffood  ex- 
cise officer  at  Limeridcr  would  be  a  very 
bad  one  at  Liverpool*  Thus,  by  crossing 
the  channel,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  board  that  he  served,  he  en- 
tmly  changed  his  quality*  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  their  lordships  to  allow  this  ano- 
maljT  to  remain?  Surely  such  inconsis^ 
tendes  might  be  removed  without  gnmt- 
ing  the  highest  righu  to  the  Catholics, 
or  endangering  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment* He  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  the 
Catholic  ouestion*  He  knew  the  opmion 
of  the  puolic ;  and  he  was  certam  they 
would  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  If  he 
was  afraid  of  any  thing,  it  was  of  prolong* 
ing  usdessc  ontests  on  immaterisl  points^ 
which  made  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment appear  odious,  without  producing  n 
counterbalancing  advantase.  His  test 
ground  of  defence,  whencaued  on  to  cede 
what  he  considered  material  and  essentialf 
would  be^  that  when  a  proper  daim  had 
been  made  out,  he  bad  met  it  fairly  and 
fearlessly ;  and  he  thought  that  principle 
of  conduct  would  be  the  most  safe  ioA 
honourable  for  the  House* 

The  House  then  divided,  in  fiivour  of 
the  first  bOl  >»Present  6S ;  Phixies.  88 ; 
Total  101*- Against  it,  present  74; 
Proxies  65;  Totd  189.^Majorit^  against 
it  88*  In  fiivour  of  the  second  bill ;  pre- 
sent 67;  Proxies  4A;  Total  109— 
Against,  it  present  76;  Ploxies  67; 
Total  148.    Majority  against  it  84* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  JU^sy  24* 

Alliahcb  Assurakcb'  CoMPAmr 
Bill*]  On  the  report  of  this  bfll  berog 
brought  up, 

Mr,  Grenfell  begged  to  know  what  se- 
curity the  public  had  withtespectto  these 
companies?  If,  for  instancci  a  Secretary 
or  other  public  officer  of  such  company 
were  to  be  proceeded  against,  and  a  ver- 
dict obtained,  he  wished  to  know  how  fiir 
the  company,  individually,  or  collectively, 
were  liable?  ^     • 

Mr.  HuskUion  said,  that  as  he  under- 
stood  it,  under  these  bills  of  incorpora- 
tion, in  case  of  judgments  obtained  against 
the  treasurer,  and  their  not  being  made 

S»od,  the  individuals  who  might  obtain 
e  verdicts  would  be  at^Mbertr  to  leteot 
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Mj  one  or  Mere  ef  the  itieiiiliferi  of  duU 
iocorporatiofl,  upon  whom  be  flight  levy 
for  fUl  satufactiox^  of  hit  claiiD.  Wiihettt 
Moh  a  daase  atuchod  to  it,  no  bill  of 
dbet  natare  would  be  allowed  to  past. 
He  would  propose,  for  the  public  coave* 
aieaoe,  another  clau«e,  which  would  re* 
^faire  the  aames  of  all  tbe  partiei  to  be 
eovolled  at  the  StaouM)ffice;  aod  none  of 
tbe  prooeedings  of  the  astioeiation  should 
be  bad  good  in  law  until  such  enrdflscnt 
ha^beeacftcted. 

BmUL  Dvtias  Bill.]  On  the  order 
ef  tbe  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill, 

Mr.  Maberly  opposed  tbe  motion.  He 
said  he  was  most  anxious  for  tbe  appoint* 
nent  next  session  of  a  oemaiittee,  to  con* 
••dor  fully  tbe  whole  question  rMpectiag 
the  beer  trade.  Tbe  aresent  bill  profess* 
ad  to  have  two  great  objects:  ^oewas,to 
put  the  do^more  ooon  maJt, and  the  oUier 
te  open  tiie  trade  tor  a  free  oompetltion ; 
atiU,  however,  the  operation  of  the  btU 
would  be,  that  one 


wooM  be  pagriog 
a  duty  of  BB9^  a  quarter  upoil  tbehr  swlt, 
wfaie  another  class  only  paid  SDv»  The 
licensed  vlctuaUers,  for  «hose  beoeit  the 
bill  was  ssid  to  have  hem  iatrodueed,  ob* 
jected  to  it ;  and  the  London  visiaallais 
said  that,  if  passed,  it  would  prcwe  their 
ruin.  Although  an  advocate  fisr  dM^  prin* 
dple  4»f  a  tree  trade,  yet  there  were  a 
Muaber  of  eabsietif^  interesei  which 
ought  first  to  be  i«coneiled<  The  pubU* 
cans  had  paid  laitte  sums  for  their  houses, 
the  value  of  whfeh  would  be  materially 
altered  by  this  bill.  There  were,  he  on- 
derstood,  50,000  persons  so  situated.  He 
would  pi»fer  to  see  the  whole  duty  laid  on 
themaft,]nsteadof  thebeer.  The  measure 
would  not  be  the  means  of  procuring  for 
the  pubUe  sagood  a  beverage  as  was  #up- 
jpesed.  Those  who  were  likely  to  embark 
m  the  private  trade  would  not  have  capi- 
tal auOcieat  to  purchase  extensive  premi- 
ess  and  tbe  necessary  utensils.  This 
want  of  capital  would  prevent  them  Ima 
afibrdinatiMetoletthebeerrtpen.  How 
would  the  bill  operate  in  private  life? 


wa^  to  be  fully  end  fsfriy  heard.  Asihat 
bearing  was  refused,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  aicrve^  «  That  the  biU  be  commit* 
ted  upon  this  day  sia  months.'' 

Mr.  DafO€npoft  opposed  the  bill  on  ac* 
count  of  the  in^unr  it  would  inflict  on  a 
numerous  body  of  individuals,  and  be* 
cause  he  UnHight  It  would  lead  to  much 
immorality.  Beer  would  be  sold  aad 
drank  in  every  lane  aad  alley,  and  riot  and 
disorder  irOukl  be  tbe  cotisequenoe.  At 
present  the  publioan,  in  whose  house  beer 
was  consumed,  found  it  to  be  his  interest 
to  preserve  peace  and  good  order. 

The  Chanceihr  of  the  EsKhequer  said» 
that  as  it  was  now  agreed,  that  every 
thine  that  related  to  the  diange  of  duties, 
shoiud  be  taken  out  of  the  bill,  he  should 
say  nothing  on  that  subject.  Indeed,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  whet  should  be 
discussed  in  tbe  committee ;  because,  as 
the  price  of  beer  would  be  lowered  by 
the  bill,  that  sufficiently  oHablished  the 
advaatagas  that  woidd  result  from  if. 
The  mere  fact,  that  tbe  nrice  would  be 
lowered,  previ^  that  the  beer  was  now  at 
a  higher  price  than  was  necessary.  A 
committee  was  needed,  it  might  be  said^ 
lo  show  the  kMs  to  urfaat  had  been  caH^ 
vetted  interestsw  He  conceived  it  possible 
that  soase  dimmotion  of  ppe6t  might  be 
occasioBed  by  the  biU ;  but  if  that  was 
admitted,  was  it  to  be  a  conclusive  bar  le 
an  akeratiotf  of  the  hiw^  The  state  of 
the  law  demanded  soase  change ;  for  it 
wa^  extremely  doubtfU  whether  the 
brewers  might  not  even  bow  retail  beer 
in  the  amnner  authorised  by  this  bHL 
In  the  last  session  the  boa.  member  far 
Reading  (Mr.  F.  Pahner)  had  asked  hks^ 
whether  there  was  any  obstacle  te  buswers 
selling  by  retail  i  and  he  had  answered, 
that  there  was  nos,  as  fisr  as  the  Excise 
was  eonceraed.  The  same  answer  was 
given  in  a  more  formal  manner,  on  an 
application  lo  the  Board  of  Excise,  la 
consequence  of  that^  a  number  of  brewers 
had  set  up  trade  in  that  way ;  prosecutions 
were  condnenced  against  them,  both  at 
Reading  and  Bfonttord ;  and  convictions 
^ere  obtained.    Without  being  a  faiwyer, 
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cooft  of  KiBg't4>eDch  threw  oat  8  fug- 
gftstion,  that  the  poiot  had  better  be 
settled  bv  an  enactmeot  on  the  aiabject*«i- 
On  looking  at  the  suUect,  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  that  the  public  ought  to 
be  deprited  of  the  advantage,  because 
those  who  had,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  law,  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly, 
ttitght  have  their  profits  in  some  ^^ree 
lowered  by  competition.  This  argument, 
if  it  were  allowed  to  prevail,  would  be 
good  against  opening  any  monopoly  what- 
ever. The  parties  could  not  say  in  this 
case,  that  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise* 
A  committee  two  years  ago  had  decided 
against  the  monopoly ;  though  they  had 
recommended  caution  and  tune  in  abolish, 
ing  it.  A  learned  member,  too,  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  brought  the  subject 
ander  consideration,  in  a  bill  in  which  he 
went  further  than  the  present  measure ; 
for  he  had  proposed  to  allow  all  persons 
to  sell  beer,  whether  thqr  had  brewed  it 
or  ne.  Though  be  had  objected  to  that 
bill,  he  had  distinctly  said,  that  he  was 
not  adverse  to  the  principle  of  the  mea* 
sure,  as  fiir  80  it  went  Xo  destroy  the 
monopoly ;  but  that  he  thought  other 
means  might  be  aidopted  to  put  the  prin* 
ciple  in  force.  He  was  satisfied  that 
nothing  could  depend  on  the  investigation 
before  a  committee,  for  the  question  was, 
whether  the  itiiury  to  the  persons  who 
petitioned  the  House  should  form  a  per- 
manent obstacle  to  the  opening  of  the 
trade.  He  objected  to  the  committee, 
therefore,  and  called  on  the  House  to 
pronounce  aye  or  no,  w|iether  a  free  trade 
fhould  be  established  in  this  essential 
article  of  life,  and  he  hoped,  nay,  he  con- 
fidently  believed,  that  the  Home  would 
declare,  by  its  vote,  that  the  interests  of 
the  poorer  class  of  consumers  should  not 
be  set  aside,  because  those  interests  hap- 
nened  to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  a 
long-established  monopoly. 

Mr.  Lcckftartf  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  allusion  had  been  made, 
wished  to  say,  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
Bxchequer  had  stated  very  correctly  the 
view  which  that  committee  had  taken  of 
the  question.  They  recommended  ma- 
gistrates, whenever  they  saw  brewers 
purchasing  all  the  public-houses  in  a 
neighbooraood,  and  heard  the  people 
comnlain  of  being  supplied  with  a  1^ 
article,  to  open  free-houses,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  competition.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  poor  derived  benefit 
from  the  encouragement  now  given  to 


private  brewing,  and  was  coovidc^  that 
the  bill,  so  far  from  encouraging  .vice  and 
immorality,  would  benefit  the  morals  and 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  by  allows 
ing  them  to  drink  food' beer  in  tboir  own 
houses,  without  bemg  obliged  to  mix  with 
bad  company. 

Mr«  T.  Wilson  said,  if  the  bill  only 
destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  brewers, 
he  should  concur  with  the  Jbon.  gentle* 
man  ;  but  he  thought  the  case  of  the 
licensed  victuallers  was  entitled  to  evety 
consideration.  If  they  were  relieved  from 
the  heavy  duties  and  other  burthois  thaS 
pressed  on  them,  the  case  might  be  di£^ 
ferent ;  but  the  advantages  they  enjoyed 
should  not  be  taken  away,  while  their  die- 
advantages  remained.  He  aoticipated» 
too,  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
assemblage  at  the  doors  of  the  brewers,  of 
the  persons  who  would  resort  thither  for 
their  beer,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
passengers. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  midf  he  anticipated  from 
this  oaeasure  more  good  to  the  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and^to  the  maM  of  the  people, 
than  fti^  any  other  measoce  that  could 
be  introduced  into  the  House.  A  stro^ 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  retail  brewing 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  barley 
had  risen  injprice  ever  sioee  the  prsctioe 
began.  The  great  brewers  of  this  co«n- 
tfy  were  a  moat  enlightened  and  poweifiil 
body  of  men :  he  respected  them  modi, 
but  he  had  a  duty  to  the  pobhc  to  per- 
form. It  was  a  fiict,  that  the  licenaed 
victuallers  and  wboleeale  brewers  woold 
still  have  an  advantage  of  8(  per  cent, 
over  the  retail  brewers,  whose  coaspetitioii 
they  dreaded.  He  had  been  told,  that  it 
was  no  matter  whether  there  were  puUic 
or  private  brewers ;  as  there  were  enoodi 
of  them  to  produce  competition.  In 
answer  to  this  he  would  state  a  Act  The 
public  brewers  met  at  the  town  of  Wo- 
kingham periodieally,  from  all  th^  range 
of  oountry  from'Hi^h  Wycoosbe,  through 
Maidenhead  and  Windsor  to  Guilford,  tp 
regulate  how  much  work  they  should  run, 
and  at  what  prioe  they  should  sell  their 
beer.  What,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
became  of  competition  i  It  was  denied, 
that  in  general  the  brewers  had  mooope- 
liaed  the  pubKc-houses*  All  he  could 
sa^  was,  that  in  the  part  of  the  country 
with  which  h^  was  most  acquainted,  it 
was  very  rare  to  find  a  free  house.  He 
allowed,  that  much  of  the  evil  had  arisen 
i^om  die  monstrous  neglect  of  the  magis- 
tracy.   Where  they  had  doipe  tkmtdii^. 
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thera'had  bem  ao  cmnphdntt.  The  reCaU 
breweries,  which  thii  bill  sanctioned,  were 
calculated  to  break  down  the  abuses  of 
the  present  system.  In  the  town  of 
Brighton  there  used  to  be  constant  com- 
plaints, but,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  retail  breweries,  there  was  no  better 
beer  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  He 
should  give  his  warm  support  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said,  that,  being  con^ 
nected  with  one  of  the  great  I^ndon 
breweries,  he  should,  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
have  abstained  from  Toting  altogether ; 
but  when  he  considered,  that  a  great 
number  jof  his  constituents  were  licensed 
victuallers,  who  were  most  unjustly  treated 
by  the  bill,  he  should,  for  thehr  Mke,  and 
not  for  his  own,  vote  aj^ainst  the  bill. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridges  apprehended 
conuderable  ioconfenienoe  from  the  retail 
breweries.  Persons  woidd  assemble  to 
drink  their  beer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  retail  shops,  where  the?  might  com- 
mit disorders,  which  were  less  likely  to 
^e  place  in  the  houses  of  puUicans,  as 
they  were  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. He  thought  the  bill  was  fraught 
with  evils  of  mat  magnitude. 

Sir  J.  SeSright  wished  to  see  a  fair 
competition  in  tne  beer  trade.  If  a  bre%er 
brewed  a  good  article  at  a  fair  price,  he 
would  be  sure  to  obtain  customers.  If 
he  ^  not,  the  public  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  gomg  elsewhere.  Such  a 
competitibn  did  not  exist  at  present.  In 
many  districts  the  publicans  were  obliged 
to  buy  their  beer  from  brewers,  who,  as 
there  was  no  competition,  had  no  induce- 
ment to  make  tneir  article  of  a  good 
quidity.  As  a  country  gentleman,  he 
returned  his  thanks  to  tae  right  hon. 
gentleman  for  introducing  a  measure 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
monopdy. 

Mr.  d  Caheri  said,  the  licensed  vic- 
toaUerp  were  deeply  interested  in  this 
measure,  and  as  it  was  Calculated  to.  in- 
jure than,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  it.  He  did  not  generally  oppose 
mts  when  going  into  a  committee ;  but 
the  present  was  a  peculiar  case«  .  The 
light  hon.  gentleman  iiad  altered  the  title ; 
be  had  altered  the  preamble;  and  now  it 
q>peared  that  he  meant  to  strike  out 
one-half  of  the  measure.  Under  these 
circumstanceft,  the  rij|ht  hon.  gentlenum 
ooffht  to  have  the  bill  prfaite^  so  that 
inmviduals  might  come  properly  prepared 
ior  the  fifii^consideration  of  the  measure. 
As  it  now  stood,  it  would  be  the  total  ruin 
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of  a  large  body  of  industridus  individuals^ 

Colonel  Dimes  sfid,  that  a  large  capital 
had  been  embarked  on  the  faith  of  exist* 
ing  acts  of  parliament ;  and,  as  a  numerous 
cuuM  of  persons  would  be  ruined  by  the 
proposed  measure,  be  should  give  his 
vote  amnst  it. 

Sir  K  KnauhiuU  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  interests  of  the  publicans,  who  had 
petitioned  the  House  so  strongly  against 
the  measure,  ought  to  be  fairly  considered. 
When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  6rst 
brought  forwara  the  subject,  he  had  said, 
that  he  would  considerably  reduce  tho 
scale  of  licence  duties.  However,  accord* 
ing  to  this  bill,  the  publican  would  not  be 
benefitted  by  the  alteration  in  those  duties. 
In  two  years'  time  the  additional  duties, 
which  were  laid  on  during  a  period  of 
war,  would  expire  of  themselves  ;  while 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  bill  were  of  a 
permanent  nature. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  when  he  eoD« 
sidered  the  great  advantages  which  the 
public  at  large  would  derive  from  thie 
measure,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
support  the  bill.  The  consequence  of  the 
existing  monopoly  had  been  such  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  malt  liquor,  as  to  render 
it  almost  unfit  to  drink. 

Mr.  MoHck  said,  it  could  not  be  fairly 
contended  that  this  measure  introduced  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  which  had  not  been 
duly  considered,  after  the  valuable  report 
of  the  committee  which  sat  on  this  sub- 
ject. That  report  proved  that  the  great-^ 
est  abuses  existed  in  the  beer  trade.  Mr. 
Barclay,  who  gave  evidence  before  thai 
committee  declared^  that  for  his  own 
part,  considering  the  subject  in  an  ex- 
tended point  of  view,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  assist  in  opining  the  trade.  He 
served  a  great  number  of  free  houses.- 
Many  of  these  Houses  were  o&red  to  hhn 
for  purchase,  which  he  declined,  because 
be  tnougbt  hehadembarkedsufficientcapK- 
tal  in  the  trade,  and  th^  had  been  bought 
up  by  other  brewers.  The  system  of  buying 
up  free-houses  had  been  carried  bf  brewera 
toanextent,  which  operated  mostinjurlous- 
ly  to  the  interesu  or  the  public  Mr.  Bar- 
dav,  in  his  endeavours  to  open  the  trade, 
had  no  other  wish  than  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic wiUi  a  ffood  article  at  a  fair  and  rea» 
ionable  pnce.  The  brewers  themselvea 
w^re  interested  in  the  success  of  the  pre^ 
sent  measure;  for  their  own  characterSi 
would  rise  in  proportion  as  the  quality  of. 
their  beer  was  improved.  There  was  thia^ 
difierence  between  the  English  and  Scotch^ 
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petitions  against  this  bill»  that  iHiite  the 
English  uniformly  prayed  that  the  bill 
nignt  not  paas,  because  it  would  operate 
kijtiriously  to  the  retaU  brewers,  all  that 
^e  Scotch  petitions  complained  of  was 
the  scale  of  duties ;  which  they  contend- 
edy  would  be  excessiTely  oppressive  to 
them,  because  the  duty  being  laid  on  the 
barler  without  reference  to  its  quality, 
would  operate  unequally  on  the  barley 
cultivated  in  Scotland,  which  was  of 
an  inferior  quality.  There  was  not  one 
word  in  the  Scotch  petitions  about  in- 
jury to  the  interests  of  the  retail  brew- 
ers; because  in  Scotland  the  trade  in  beer, 
like  every  other  trade,  was  fair  and  open, 
and  the  Scotch  magistrates,  unlike  the 
magistrates  in  this  country,  granted  li- 
censes, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  every 
one  who  wished  to  embark  in  the  trade, 
on  security  being  given  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  House.  He  could  not  at  all 
comprehend  the  arguments  bv  which 
hon*  eentlemen  had  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  bill  would  operate  injuriously  on 
the  morals  of  the  people.  It  was  said, 
that  the  people  would  assemble  to  drink 
their  beer  in  the  comers  of  streeU; 
but,  could  they  not  do  so  if  they  thought 
proper  at  preaent  i  There  were  a  great 
number  of  eating-houses  and  oyster-snops 
in  the  metropolis,  to  which  beer  was 
brought  from  public^ooses  in  the  neigh* 
boiffhood;  and  he  believed  these  places 
were  very  beneficially  and  innocently  con- 
noted. That  these  houses,  if  served  by 
retail  beer-shops,  instead  of  public-houses, 
should  suddenly  become  nuisances,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  very  groundless  appre- 
hension. If,  however,  abuses  did  grow 
up  under  the  system,  was  it  not  competent 
lor  parliament  to  find  a  remedy  ?  By 
this  bill  the  consumer  would  get  a .  good 
article  at  a  fiur  price.  This  was  not  mat- 
ter of  experiment,  but  of  positive  expe- 
rience. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
done  himself  great  honour  m  bringing  for- 
ward this  measure,  which  bad  been  called 
for  year  after  year.  He  trusted  he  would 
sot  notice  the  clamour  of  interested  indi- 
viduals. Such  clamours  be  was  likely  to 
encounter.  But  he  was  sure  of  receiving 
a  reward  that  must  be  highly  grateful  to 
bkhanourableaind.  He  would  be  bailed 
by  the  country  a$  the  poor  man's  friend, 
and  in  every  quarter  be  greeted  by  the 
poor  man's  blessing* 

Mr«  fVodehouse  thought  that  a  mat 
deal  of  prejudice  had  gone  forth  with  re- 
spect to  the  trade  in  beer.    He  should  not 
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vote,  however,  for  the  amendtnent.  When 
this  subject  was  under  consideration  last 
year,  he  had  stated,  that  a  measure  im- 
posing  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  beer  would 
be  desirable,  and  that  to  promote  that 
object,  be  should  have  no  objection  to  an 
increase  of  the  present  duty  on  malt.  At 
the  same  time,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
measure  of  great  impolicy,  as  well  as  of 
gross  inlustice,  when  the  maltsters  were 
already  liable  to  a  duty  of  8,000,000/.  to 
raise  that  duty  in  effect  to  7,000,000^*  by 
adopting  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon,  which  would  subject 
them  to  the  rigorous  exaction  of  every 
penalty  attached  to  the  trade  in  malt. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  denied  that  the 
public  had  called  for  the  present  measure. 
Two  petitions  only,  from  Readhig  and 
Newbury,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Amidbt 
so  many  millions,  therefore,  of  which  the 
population  of  this  country  consisted,  na 
more  than  5^000  persons  had  come  fisr- 
ward  in  its  support.  He  admitted  that 
this  bill  would  enable  the  public  to  get  the 
artide  cheap,  but  as  to  its  beuig  good,  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  doc- 
trine which  had  been  preached  up  about 
free  trade  was  all  very  nne^  All  he  wished 
was,  diat  the  right  hon.  sentleman  would 
do  justice.  The  right  non.  gentlemaa 
had  abandoned  his  first  bill  for  reducing 
the  duty  on  malt  from  S7f .  6d.  to  24if., 
which  would  have  afforded  some  relief  to 
the  poor  man ;  and  he  had  now  brooght 
forward  a  measure  from  which  no  advan- 
tage whatever  would  be  derived.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  immense  mo- 
nopoly  which  existed  in  the  beer  trader 
Now,  it  appeared  from  the  returns,  that 
there  were  44,000  public-houses  in  the 
kingdom,  of  which  22,000  brewed  their 
own  beer.  Here  was  an  end  at  once  there- 
fore  to  one  half  of  the  supposed  monopoly. 
This  measure  proceeded  on  a  principle 
which  was  directly  opposed  to  that  oft 
which  Mr.  Colqulioun  acted.  That  able 
magistrate  endeavoured  to  limit  the  num* 
her  of  licenses  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood; so  that  the  public-houses  might 
come  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
the  magistrates.  Gkeat  evils  would  ariae 
from  tl^  establishment  of  houses  for  the 
sale  of  beer,  over  which  the  asagistratea 
could  hav^  no  control,  and  time  evato 
had  already  been  experienced  In  Beth  aiMl 
Lancashire.  The  measure  was  nol  called 
for  by  any  want  of  free  houies/  Of  700 
houses  supplied  by  Barday^and  Co.,  the 
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greater  number  were  free.  In  the  town 
of  Leeds,  there  were  900  puUic^housef , 
of  which  only  about  20  were  not  free.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wislied  to  give 
the  public  cheap  beer,  let  him  take  off 
the  duty  of  Sis.  6d.  on  malt.  That  wai  a 
measure  which  would  give  imiversal  satis* 
ftiction.  If  he  wished  to  give  efieot  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  let  him  take 
off  the  shackles  which  fettered  the  trade 
of  the  brewers.  Let  him  not,  while  he 
took  off  the  burthens  from  one  trade,  im- 
pose additional  shackles  on  the  class  of 
tradesmen,  who  were  now  to  be  ruined. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  acted  consis- 
tently with  his  own  principles,  why  did 
he  not  allow  a  free  importation  of  corn  ? 
This  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  poor 
nan.  If^iiir  and  honest  returns  had  neen 
made,  the  ports  would  have  been  open 
long  ago,  and  com  would  have  been  at 
the  price  to  which  the  poor  of  this  coun* 
try  were  entitled  to  have  it.  Convinced, 
as  he  was,  that  the  right  hoo«  sentleman 
had  abandoned  the  only  part  of  his  mea* 
sure  which  was  calculated  to  benefit  the 
public,  and  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape  would  entail  ruin  on  a  large  class 
of  honest  and  respectable  tradesmen,  he 
should  give  his  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mimck  read  an  extract  from  th^ 
report,  to  show  that  the  committee  had 
stated  that  disgraceful  practices  existed  in 
the  beer  trade. 

Mr.  C.  Caheri  said,  there  was  not  a 
word  in  the  evidence  to  bear  out  the  as- 
sertion. There  was  no  such  practice  as 
that  of  brewing  two  sorts  or  beer,  one 
for  the  free  houses,  and  the  other  for  the 
brewers*  houses. 

Mr.  DmUon  thought  the  country  in* 
debted  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for 
having  introduced  a  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  supply  the  public  with  a 
better  commodity  at  a  cheaper  rate.  At 
the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  It  was  calculated  to  iniore  a 
great  body  of  industrious  individuals.  A 
large  capital  had  been  embarked  in  the 
beer  trade,  on  the  fisiith  of  existing  acts  of 
parliament.  Why  should  not  the  vested 
rights  of  this  dais  of  tradesmen  be  con- 
sidered i  The  hon.  member  for  Abingdon 
did  not  otMect  to  the  measure  in  toto.  He 
had  merely  recommended  a  committee 
wMch  might  inquire  into  the  wh<^  sub- 
ject, and  endeavour  in  the  next  session  to 
reconc&e  tbe  interests  of  the  publicans 
with  those  of  the  public.  He  should,  for 
these  feasons,  ?ote  for  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  WdU  was  certahi,  that  no  London 
brewer  would  condescend  to  sell  difierent 
sorts  of  beer  to  different  classes  of  hit 
customers.  He  was  satisfied  that  this 
measure  would  not  only  be  ruinous  to  a 
numerous  class  of  tradesmen,  but  of  no 
advantiL^e  to  the  public 

Mr.  CurteU  expressed  his  determination 
to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said,  it  was  his  intention 
originally  to  have  voted  against  the  bill  t 
but  it  had  been  so  modified,  as  to  remove 
the  objections  which  hehad  to  it.  As  it  now 
stood,  it  would  enablethe  labouring  classea 
to  drink  a  better  commodity  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price. 

Mr.  Buttermortk  observed,  that  great 
injury  to  public  morals  would  arise  from 
allowing  persons  to  assemble  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  drinking  beer  without -the  control 
of  magistrates. 

The  House  divided:  For  going  mto 
the  committee  99.  For  the  amendment 
32. 

The  bill  was  then  committed. 

County  Courts  Bill.1  Lord  Al« 
thorp  having  moved,  <•  that  the  bill  be  now 
read  a  third  time,'* 

Mr.  Soarlett  rose  to  oppose  the  pissing 
of  the  measure.  He  save  full  credit,  ho 
said,  to  the  noble  lord  with  whom  it  had 
originated,  for  talent  and  intention ;  and 
he  was  fat  from  wishine  to  oppose  any 
course  which  tended  to  the  cheap  and  easy 
recovery  of  small  debts ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  bill,  in  its  present  shape,  was  do* 
cfdedly  objectionable,  and^  that  if  it  went 
to  get  rid  of  some  evils,  it  created  evils 
which  were  greater.  In  the  detail  of  the 
measure  there  were  circumstances  to 
which  he  objected.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  entirely  destroy  the  existing  county 
courts.  Those  courts  were  held  at  present 
by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  for  oonnties ;  but 
the  fees  taken  in  them  were  so  trifiinr, 
that  when  the  business  was  diminished, 
there  would  be  no  fund  left  sufficient  to 
repay  a  competent  person  for  doing  the 
duty.  This  objection,  however,  he  did 
not  rely  upon  in  so  late  a  stage  of  the  bill  $ 
nor  even  upon  several  others,  which  might 
fairiy  be  taken  to  its  operation  in  praetice* 
The  strong  ground  upon  which  he  op* 
posed  its  lining  read  a  third  time,  was'  ma 
aversion  to  the  principle  upon  which  it 
proceeded.  The  effect  of  the  hill  was,  iq 
introduce  into  general  practice  that  prin- 
ciple of  examining  parties  in  their  own 
causes,  which  was  most  abhorrent  to  this 
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spirit  of  the  English  law.  Theeffi^^t  of 
W\b  of  di«€OverT>  as  they  were  called)  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  proved  the  mis- 
chief of  this  courset  and  the  impossibility 
of  trusting  to  roen*s  consciences  where 
their  interests  were  concerned.  Those 
bills  were  iolended  to  extract  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  transaction  in  ques« 
tion  ;  but  it  was  notorious  that  they 
showed  nothing  more  in  general,  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  respondent 
meant  to  shape  his  case.  He  objected  to 
the  operation  of  the  bill  in  this  view,  as  be^ 
coming  a  mere  inducement  to,  and  bounty 
upon  perjury;  and  he  oj^osed  it  stiJl 
More  decidedly  upon  the  ground  that, 
witboutsttfficient  necessity  it  threw  twenty 
new  places,  of  800/.  a  year  each,  into  tte 
patronage  and  influence  of  government. 
He  contended,  that  all  the  material  advan« 
tages  sought  by  the  bill  might  have  been 
obtained  by  a  mere  revision  of  the  existing 
qrstem  of  county  courts  jurisdiction,  and 
an  extension  of  the  powers  of  those  courts 
to  claims  not  exceeding  5L  As  those 
courts  now  stood,  the  writ  of  justices 
^ve  them  jurisdiction  to  any  amount,  and 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster  S,000  causes 
under  that  writ  were  tried  upon  an  aver- 
age evory  year.  He  conceived  that  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  county 
courts,  and  confining  their  ordinary  juris- 
diction to  claims  of  5^,  allowing  the  sheriff 
to  appoint  his  assessor  (either  a  respecta- 
ble  solicitor  or  barrister)  for  a  term,  or 
from  year  to  year,  much  more  would  be 
gained,  than  by  the  bill  before  the  House. 
He  was  decidedly  hostile  to  bringing  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  conscience  into 
common  usage,  upon  claims  so  high  as 
IQl, ;  and  no  less  so  to  the  making  up  of 
twenty  new  judgeships,  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  (which  was  al- 
ready at  least  sufficient)  with  the  bar.  He 
would  therefore  move,  *'  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time  this  day  six  months*'' 

Mr.  Sj^s  said,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
throw  any  unnecessary  powers  into  the 
hands  of  aovernment,  but,  looking  at  the 
immense  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
bill,  he  could  not  consent  to  its  being 
thrown  out*  The  revision  of  the  existing 
ooanty  oonrts  suggested  by  the  learned 
member  M  nm  meet  the  main  object  of 
the  present  measure;  namely,  that  of 
bringing  jnatice  hMQO  to  men  at  their 
doors*  A  farnttr  in  Yorkshire  might  now 
trav^  even  to  a  oonnty  court,  a  hundred 
tniles,.  and  owry  anattormqr  and  witnesses 
with,  hm^  m  rafiovtf  a  debt  of  5/« 


Afr.  «/.  ^t^j9»  contended,  that  the 
measure,  besides  being  inadequate  to  th^ 
objects  proposed. by  it,  would  have  tbo 
efiect  not  only  of  adding  to  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  (already  too  great),  biiL  of 
destroying  the  independence  of  that  pro- 
fession to  which  be  had  the  fortune  to  be- 
long. If  the  independence  of  the  bar^  was 
of  importance  to  the  country,  he  implored 
the  House  to  pause  before  they  gave  tlieic 
sanction  to  this  bill.  Here  was  a  n^a- 
sure  which  holdout  twenty  lucrative  places 
to  young  men  of  Bve  years  standing.  If 
a  calculation  made  a  row  days  i^o  were 
true,  one  half  of  the  barristers  in  England 
held  appointmenu.  Add,  then,  to  these 
this  fresh  bait  of  SQQL  a  year  to  twenty 
gentlemen,  who,  from  their  standing,  were 
least  likely  to  resist  the  temptation,  and 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  lopk  any  longer 
for  independence  at  the  English  bar.  He 
felt  these  objections  so  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration,  that  he  must  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  IL  Smith  thought  the  House  would 
acquit  the  noble  mover  of  the  bill  of  any 
intention  to  increase  unduly  the  influence 
of  the  Crown ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  it 
was  better  to  give  the  patronage  of  the 
places  in  question  to  government  at  once, 
m  its  responsible  capacity,  than  to  leave 
them  to  be  got  at  by  jobbing. 

Lord  Altkorp  admitted  me  difficulties 
with  which  the  case  was  beset.  As  ther^ 
were  150  places,  however,  already  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  to  be  given  awav 
among  300  practising  barristers,  the  ad- 
ditional 20  would  not  materially  increase 
the  influence  of  government  with  the  bar. 
The  noble  lord  cited  the  recent  case  of  a 
motion  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
<<  Emery  v.  Browne."  In  that  case  it  ap* 
peered,  that  a  poor  widow  had  sought  to 
recover  a  debt  of  4i.  10^.,  and  had  desired 
an  attorney  to*  write  a  letter  to  her 
debtor.  The  attorney  had  brought  an  ac-> 
tion  and  gone  to  trial ;  and  a  verdict  had 
passed  for  his  client ;  upon  which  he  had 
arrested  her,  at  once»  for  costs  to  the 
amount  of  about  95/.,  and  for  that  sum 
she  had  lain  in  gaol  ever  since  July  last. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  system 
under  which  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
circumstance  to  occur;  and  he  trusted 
that  that  system  would  have  an  end,  by 
the  bill  being  read  a  third  time« 

The  amendment  being  withdrawn,  the 
bill  wa^  read  a  third  time* 

Lord  Ahkorp  said^  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  c<unpensation ;  and  it  seemed  quite 
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plwnrare  to  gnmt  H  before  inqiiirj  bad 
sfaewn  that  it  was  merited.  The  quan- 
tum of  injury  to  inditiduals  holding  par^ 
ticalar  offices  ought  to  be  aacertained  in 
the  first  initance.  He  proposed,  there» 
fore»  to  lea?e  out  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  biU  which  gave  compensation. 

The  AHomey'General  thought  that  as 
the  House  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
clause  of  compensation,  it  ou^ht  not  now 
to  be  called  upon  to  exclude  it.  He  had 
no  knowledge  of  more  than  one  of  the 
piarties  whose  names  were  introduced  into 
the  bill;  but  their  offices  had  aU  the 
characteristics  of  freehold  property.  If  a 
g*eat  public  work  were  to  be  undertaken ; 
if  docks  were  to  be  excavated,  or  bridges 
to  be  built;  persons  having  freehdd  pro- 
perty which  was  injured,  had  an  acknow- 
ledged right  to  remuneration.  The  same 
reasoning  applied  to  the  bill  upon  the 
table;  and  he  adduced  the  authority  of 
the  Finance  committee  to  show,  that  the 
holders  of  freehold  offices,  for  which  they 
had  given  valuable  consideration,  had  a 
just  cloim  to  indemnity.  He  found 
the  clause  he  had  proposed  in  several  pre* 
ceding  bills ;  particularly  in  one  for  rego* 
lating  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
These  fees  were  freehold  property,  as 
much  so  as  the  estates  of  gentlemen  in 
that  House ;  and  the  right  to  them  had 
been  purchased  nnder  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  uthe  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  bench 
were  abolished,  it  surely  must  be  evident, 
that  a  compensation  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  officers ;  and  as  this  bill  went  to  take 
away  part  of  the  jurisdiction,  there  was  a 
right  to  compensation,  as  feur  as  the  emo- 
luments were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Bright  admitted,  that  there  might 
be  precedents,  both  modern  and  ancient, 
for  the  proposition  of  the  learned  gentle* 
man;  but  surely  the  House  cotUd  not 
consent,  on  account  of  precedents,  to  giye 
up  iu  Inherent  power  and  risbt  to  modify 
the  judicial  institutions,  without  being 
bound  to  consult  the  convenience  of  those 
who  held  offices,  which  could  only  be  pro- 
perly held  for  the  public  advanti^e.  But, 
were  there  not  precedents  also  on  the 
other  aide  ?  What  compensation  did  the 
kgislature  award  to  thoae  who  lost  their 
foea  and  emolomeots  by  the  reduction  of 
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er  of  inquiry  and  the  ftdfitiet  far  inveati- 
gation  were  greater  than  In  any  other 
body  in  the  sute. 

Mr.  N.  CaheH  also  objected  to  tbe 
clause.  Jt  had  been  got  up  in  haste,  and 
names  had  been  inserted  at  random. 

The  House  then  divided  :  For  the 
amendment  41 ;  Against  it  47 ;  Majority 
6.    The  bill  was  then  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday f  May  25. 
Joint-Stock  Companibs— Stamdimo 
Orders.]  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose 
to  move  that  the  House  be  sumoioned  for 
the  purpoee  of  taking  into  conaideratioQ 
the  Standing  Orders,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
posing an  addition  to  their  number.  The 
object  of  the  standing  orders  he  intended 
to  move  would  be,  to  provide  against  mis* 
chief  which  was  now  going  on  with  respect 
to  Joint-Stock  Companies:  at  least  in  so 
far  as  to  take  care  that  the  companies  of 
that  kind  should  not  be  incorporated* 
without  an  assurance  of  their  possession 
of  a  suitable  capital.  This  waa  particu- 
larly necessary  with  regard  to  all  such  as« 
sociations.  Those  which  had  for  their 
object  the  making  of  canals,  aqueducts, 
roads,  or  bridges,  must  always  have  a  cer« 
tain  amount  of  capital  in  operation  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  works ;  but 
that  was  not  the  case  with  corporations 
for  charitable,  for  gas-making,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  because,  with  respect  to 
them,  it  waa  possible  that  no  part  of  the 
subscriptions  of  the  indivldtials  belonging 
to  the  company  might  be  pud.  He  in« 
tended  to  move  the  addition  of  two  raao- 
lutiont  to  the  standing  orders— one  re- 
lating to  bills  for  incorporating  companiea 
by  act  of  parliament,  tne  other  to  cases  in 
which  companies  already  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  applied  for  an  extension  oii 
their  privileges.  By  the  first  readoiion  be 
would  propose,  that  every  billenablinfper- 
aons  to  make  any  turnpike-road,  aquMuot, 
tunnel,  canal,  or  bridge;  every  bill  for 
lightii^,  paving,  watting,  or  deansittg 
any  city  or  town,  giving  to  the  persona 
therein  mentioned  the  right  of  suing  or 
being  sued ;  and  every  bul  for  any  other 
purpose   conveying   to  any  ntunber  of 
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Bankof  Eoffattidy  or  invwted  in  Exchequer 
btU«  or  oibier  seoinritiet.  The  object  of 
the  eeoond  resolutioD  would  be,  to  order 
that  DO  bill  brought  in  for  granting  further 
priTilegef  to  a  company  already  inoorpo* 
rated  by  royal  charter,  should  be  read  a 
aecond  time,  until  it  be  proved,  on  refer- 
ence to  a  committee^  that  the  debts  are 
paid,  and  that  the  individual  proprietors 
have  so  far  paid  up  their  subscriptions,  that 
four-fifths  of  the  a4>ital  is  deposited,  and 
in  the  possession  of  those  who  have  the 
management  of  the  company  under  the 
royal  barter. 

Their  lordships  were  ordered  to  be  sum- 
moned to-morrow,  to  consider  of  the  said 
resolutions. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 


Bill.] 


Tuesday^  May  25/ 

EaiYiTABLB  Loan  Socibty 
Mr.  Man^ld  presented  a  petition 
from  obtain  Pawnbrokers  of  Leicester, 
praying  that  this  bill  might  not  be  passed 
into  a  law  :  at  least,  not  before  the  peti- 
tioners had  been  heard  by  their  counsel 
against  it* 

Mr.  iS.  Whitbread  presented  a  similar 
petition  irom  9?  pawnbrokers  of  London 
and  Southwark.  The  hon.  member  mov- 
ed, that  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel against  the  bill. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  the  commit- 
tee on  the  bill  hadalreiEidy  closed  their  la- 
bours and  were  about  to  make  their  re- 
port, and  the  hearing  of  counsel  would  on^ 
^  protract  their  sitting  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  8.  JVfMread  said,  he  should 
persist  in  the  motion,  and  could  not  help 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  would  persist  in  his  motion, 
for  preventing  any  member  having  an 
interest  in  a  private  bUl  from  sitting  on 
a  committee  upon  it. 

Sir  F.  BurdaU  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  great  injustice  would  be  done  if 
the  petitioners  were  not  allowed  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  agabst  the  bilL  He 
looked  with  extreme  suspicion  at  those 
companies  where  there  was  a  pretence  of 
benevolence  mixed  up  with  then.  There 
was  a  kind  of  benevdent  trading  about 
them  which  he  did  not  like.  Some  of  the 
original  subscribers,  he  understood  had 
alresdy  turned  their  benevolence  to 
good  accounty  by  selling  their  shares  at 
a  considerable  premium.  He  was  the 
more  induced  to  look  at  the  bill  with 
jealousy,    because     it     was     directed 


against  a  class  of  persons  who  were,  in 
some  degree,  obnoxious  to  the  public 
Pawnbrokers  were,  he  knew  not  why,  con- 
sidered as  unfair  traders  ;  and  it  was  said 
that  they  made  exorbitant  profits.  They 
were  placed  under  greater  restrictions 
than  any  other  class  of  traders;  and  it  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  their  making  exorbitant 
profits,  when  their  business  wss  open  to 
the  competition  of  aU;  as  all  trades 
should  be.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  the  measure  should  be  better 
coosidm^  before  it  was  passed  into  a  law. 
The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  counsel  were  ordered  to  be 
heard  on  the  report  of  the  bill. 

Liberty  of  the  Press  in  India— 
Petition  ov  Mr.  Buckingham.]  Mr. 
Lambton  spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

I  rise,  Sir,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
whidi  I  gave,  to  present  to  the  House  a 
petition  from  Mr.  Buckingham,  late  pro« 
prietor  and  editor  of  <'  The  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal,'' complaining  of  aseries  of  aggressions 
on  the  press  in  £dia,  by  the  ffovemment 
of  that  country— a  petition  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  this  House.  I  consider 
this  petition  to  be  one  of  great  impor^nce, 
becanae  it  involves  a  question  of  the  deep*- 
est  interest—I  mean  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press ;  a  question  which  in  every  country 
is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  best  in- 
terests and  well-being  of  society,  and 
which  in  no  country  is  of  more  vital  im- 
portance than  in  India,  where,  as  I  con- 
toid,  the  safety  of  our  empire,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  almost  countless  millions 
committed  to  our  charge,  depend ;  not  on 
the  continuance  of  ignorance,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  slavery,  but  on  the  difliision 
of  knowldlffe  and  education,  the  surest- 
nay,  the  only  mode  of  convincing  the  na- 
tive population  of  the  benefits  wluch  they 
derive  from  our  government.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  discuss  this  question  at 
thie  present  moment,  with  a  view  to  its 
more  general  bearings.  I  shall  confine 
myself,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Buckmgham*s  case ;  I 
shall  lay  separately  before  the  House  the 
statement  of  his  particular  complaint,  on 
which  I  s^all  subsequently  ground  the  ne- 
cessitjr  of  entertainbg  the  more  general 
question. 

This  petition  is  of  very  considerable 
length,  and  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House,  to  state 
as  shortly  and  distinctly  as  I  caoi  the  lead- 
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tng  ftctB  «ftheoate.  In  ihe  jrearl8id» 
Btr.  BuckinglHim  left  England  on  a  oom» 
■ercid  wojBgm  to  tba  Madtterranean, 
iHid  i^er  remaining  aome  tioM  at  aeveral 
of  the  ports  in  that  sea,  ha  went  from 
Egypt  to  Bombay,  having  been  apf  oioted 
to  the  command  of  a  lar^  ship  eagaged 
IB  the  China  trade.  While  in  the  proae- 
OQtion  of  those  oonunercial  pursuitSy  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  Bombay  by  sir 
Evan  Nepean,  the  governor  of  that  island, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  obtained  no 
licence  from  the  East  India  Company. 
He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  took  the 
necoasary  steps  to  obtain  a  licence  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  which  was  ob« 
tained  for  him  in  England^  and  forwarded 
lo  Bombay,  where  ^  went  again  in  the 
year  1816,  and  continued  engaged  in 
commerciid  pursuits  until  the  year  1818. 
The  vessel  iiader  his  charge  having  been 
shortly  afler  ordered  to  proceed  oo  a 
sla^re  expedition  to  the  coast  of  AfKcai 
Mr*  Buckingham  resigned  his  situation 
as  oommaa&r,  because  he  would  not 
engage  in  a  .^ecies  of  traffic  which  was 
wttarly  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Buckingham 
Mng  resident  in  Calcutta,  by  the  advice 
of  several  EngUsh  merchants,  estab&hed 
at  liiat  place,  an  English  newspaper, 
called  the  **  Cidcutu  Joamal,"  bavi^ 
l^arobased  the  stock  and  printing  BMte<> 
rads  of  two  other  newspapers*  at  an  eiu 
pease  of  9,000/.  This  paper  Mr.  Back* 
iogham  conducted  with  ao  m«ch  abili^^ 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  classes  of 
the  British  coimminity  of  India^  that  its 
circulation  gradually  iacreased,  until  it 
fcocsmc  a  property  of  the  value  of  4rO,000/« 
and  brought  him  an  annual  income  of 
^fiOOL  He  had  expended  on  this  paper, 
Miaoe  the  original  purchase,  a  sum  a« 
flsounthig  to  not  less  than  20,000^  During 
Ihe  whole  of  tha*  period  included  between 
^he  years  1818  and  182S,  the  supreme 
fovoroment  had  repeatedly  acknowledged 
the  lenity  of  his  residence  and 'pursuits 
IB  India,  and  even  wstered  into  a  contract 


aU  restrictloiis  from  the  prcai  io  India,  la 
answer  to  an  address  ai^d  by  the  chief 
juitioe,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court> 
the  law  offioers»  die  company's  dvil 
servants,  and  500  of  the  BriUsk  inhabitants 
of  Madras.  This  document  I  consider  of 
so  much  imporiance  that  I  shall,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House  proceed 
to  read  it : 

<<  You  have  observed  my  exertions  to 
diffuse  instruction  through  the  extensive 
region  with  which  we  had  become  thus 
suddenly  intimate.  I  cannot  tidce  credit 
for  more  than  the  having  followed  the 
impulse  communicated  by  every  Brttiih 
voice  around  me.  Yes !  we  all  similarly 
confessed  the  sacred  obh'gation  towards 
a  bounteous  Providence,  of  striving  to 
impart  to  the  inunense  population  under 
our  protection,  that  improvement  of  in- 
tellect, which  we  felt  to  be  our  own  most 
valuable  and  dignified  possession.  One 
topic  remains*— my  removal  of  restrictions 
from  the  press,  iias  been  mentioned  in 
laudatory  language.  I  might  easUy  hmwe 
adopted  that  procedure  without  any 
length  of  cautious  eonsidevation,  from  n^ 
habit  of  regarding  the  freedom  of  publi» 
cation  as  a  natural  right  of  my  fellow 
subjects,  to  be  narrow^  only  by  spod4 
and  urgent  eause  asslgnedr  The  seeiog 
no  direct  necessity  for  those  invidiooa 
shackles,  might  have  sufficed  to  nsake  eso 
break  them.  I  know  myself  however,  to 
bove  been  guided  in  the  ssep  by  a  positive 
and  well-weighed  policy.  If  oor  motives 
of  action  are  wortny,  it  asust  bo  wise  So 
render  thorn  intelligible  throogho«t  an 
empire,  our  hokl  on  which  is  opinion. 
Further,  it  is  salutary  for  supremo  uum 
thority,  even  when  its  intentions  are  aaoat 
pure,  10  look  lo  the  control  of  public 
scrutiny.  While  conscbus  of  rectitude, 
that  authority  can  lose  nothing  of  its 
strength  by  its  exposure  to  general  com* 
ment  On  the  cootfary,  it  aocpiires  iacal- 
oulable  addition  of  force.  That  ^vero^ 
ment  which  has  ootbing  to  disguise^ 
wields  the  asost  powfcfUl  Matrugient  ihet 
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only  to  flie  due  i^straint  of  the  hwt,  and 
trial  by  jury;  eBpectaUy  as  many  pro- 
ceedings at  law  had  been  instituted  by 
die  Indian  goremment  against  the  pub- 
lishers of  alleged  libels.  It  is  no  slight 
argument  in  uvoor  of  Mr.  Buckinffham, 
that,  during  the  whole  period  in  which  he 
was  engarai  as  Editor  of  die  Calcutta 
Journal,  he  was  never  once  convicted  of 
publishing  any  libel  against  the  govern- 
ment,  or  against  private  individual.  The 
marquis  of  Hastings  resigned  the  office  of 
govemor-general  m  the  oeginning  of  the 
year  1829,  and  was  temporarily  succeeded 
m  the  government  by  Mr.  John  Adam, 
then  senior  member  of  the  council,  and 
formerly  censor  of  the  press,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor-general,  who 
was  at  that  time  expected  to  be  the 
present  right  honourable  secretary  for 
foreign  a&irs.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Mr.  Adam's  temporary  administration  was 
the  revival  of  a  criminal  information 
asainst  Mr.  Buckingham  which  had  been 
filed  a  short  time  before,  which  revival 
was  considered  so  unjustifiable  by  sir 
Francis  Macnaghten,  the  judge  then 
sitting  on  the  benoh,  that,  on  its  being 
moved,  he  declared  the  whole  proceeding 
to  be  cruel,  illegal,  and  oppressive.  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  at  this  time  plaintiff  in 
an  action  which  he  had  brought  against 
certain  individuals  who  had  published  a 
gross  libel  on  his  character.  While  he 
was  thus  plaintiff  in  one  case,  and  de- 
fendant in  another,  Mr.  Adam  the  acting 
Sovemor-general,  took  an  opportunity  of 
oing  what  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  permanent  authority, 
had  never  ventured  to  do.  He  annulled 
Mr.  Buckingham's  license  to  remain  in 
India,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  coun- 
try within  the  space  of  two  months,  on 
pain  of  being  seised  if  found  in  it  after 
that  period,  and  sent  ^  a  prisoner  to 
England.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
proceeding  was,  Mr.  Buckingham's  hav- 
ing published  some  severe  remarks  in  his 
Journal  on  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bryoe,  the  head  of  the  presbyterian 
church  in  India,  to  the  office  of  clerk  of 
a  committee  for  suppljriag  the  govern* 
raent  oflkes  In  Bengal,  with  pens,  paper, 
ink,  gum,  pounce,  and  other  articles. 
This  traffic,  Mr.  Backingham  considered, 
and  as  I  conceive  very  justly,  to  be  guite 
incompatible  with  the  holy  calling  or  this 
reverend  gentleman,  as  well  as  contrary 
to  the  regulations  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany.   He  thought  it  impossible  for  this 


reverend  gentleman  to  serve  the  govern* 
ment  offices  with  stationery,  without 
neglecting  his  more  sacred  and  important 
funetions.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
very  appointment,  for  commenting  oi| 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished 
from  India,  was  subsequently  canceHed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  (and  the  rev<^ 
erend  doctor's  conduct,  in  accepting  such 
an  office,  has  been  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
as  tending  to  degrade  and  disgrace  the 
church  of  Scotland.  By  this  arbitrary 
proceedilig  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adam, 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  transported  from 
India  without  any  trial,  separated  from 
his  friends  and  connexions,  and  removed 
from  the  superintendence  of  a  property 
at  that  time  worth  40,000/.,  but  which 
was  immediately  deteriorated  in  value, 
and  which  must  eventually  be  totally  an«- 
nihilated.  This  unmerited  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  on  him  without  his  being  ac- 
cused of  any  breach  of  the  laws,  and  sok^ 
ly  at  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  Mr.  Adam  s 
for  I  assert  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
violated  no  regulation  of  the  East-India 
Company— committed  no  offence  against 
the  laws  of  England^and  had  been  guilty 
of  no  one  act  which  could  even  be  enter* 
tained  in  a  court  of  justice. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Buckingham  hi 
England,  he  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  subsequently  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  for  a  license  to  return  to 
India,  to  retrieve  his  affiiirs,  which  waa 
reAised.  Mr.  Buckingham  then  instituted  , 
legal  proceedings  against  Mr.  Adam; 
but,  partly  from  the  death  of  his  solicitor 
in  India,  partly  from  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  documents,  and 
partly  firom  the  terror  which  had  spread 
through  all  ranks,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  Indian  govern* 
ment,  he  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
this  attempt.  It  might  be  imagined  thai 
the  hostility  which  was  entertained  by  the 
Indian  government  against  the  press  would 
have  been  satiated  by  the  unwarranted 
punishment  inflicted  on  Mr.  Buokinghaas. 
The  contrary,  however,  was  the  faou 
Mr.  Buckingham  havmg  consigned  the 
property  of  his  Jomrnal  to  an  Indo-Brttish 
Editor,  who  could  not  be  banished  from 
the  country  without  trial.  Mr,  Adam 
shortly  afler  promulgated  a  regulation, 
subjecting  the  Indian  press,  whether  in 
the  hands  of  British  or  native  editors,  to 
a  license,  to  be  granted  or  withheld  at 
the  pleasure  of  tlw  governof ;  thus  anni. 
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hilating  at  once  the  freedom  of  discassion 
which  had  been  extended  to  the  Indian 
preitt  by  the  marquis  of  Hastinpps.  Re- 
monstrances against  this  regulation  were 
presented  to  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
in  Bengal,  on  the  part  of  the  British  In- 
habitants, as  well  as  of  the  natives;  but 
it  was  declared  by  sir  F.  Macnaghten, 
who  assumed  the  whole  judicial  authority 
of  the  court  in  the  absence  of  the  other 
judges,  that  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England.  The  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Indian  press,  did  not  stop 
here.  Mr.  Adam,  emboldened  by  success, 
followed  it  up  by  a  still  stronger  measure, 
prohibiting  British  subjects,  as  well  as 
Datives,  to  sell,  circulate,  or  even  to  lend 
any.  publication  which  the  governor  might 
think  proper  to  denounce,  on  pain  of  a 
heavy  fine,  and  in  default  of  payment, 
imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol.  Such 
is  the  law,  or  such  rather  is  th^  despotism 
which  exists  in  India  at  this  moment,  and 
such  it  must  remain,  unless  measures  are 
taken  by  parliament,  or  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  it. 
The  petition  complains  of  other  instan- 
ces  of  persecution,  so  mean  and  vexa- 
tious in  their  character,  that  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that  any  government 
should  have  condescended  to  resort  to 
them.  It  appears  that  the  petitioner  was 
prevented  by  the  government  from  open- 
ing a  public  library  on  an  extensive  scale, 
which  he  had  formed  at  a  great  expense 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indian  pub* 
lie*  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  lord 
Amherst  fresh  operations  were  commenc- 
ed against  the  Calcutta  Journal.  The 
first  atuck  was  made  upon  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Amot,  a  British-bom  subject, 
iriio  was  forcibly  seized  and  imprisoned  in 
a  military  fortress,  where  it  was  intended 
he  should  have  been  confined  until  some 
ship  should  be  ready  to  sail  for  En^and, 
and  thus  banish  him  from  the  country. 
However,  Mr.  Amot  was  determined  not 
to  submit,  and  accordinaly  he  applied  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  obtained  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  at  length,  after  an 
able  and  solemn  argument  at  the  bar  by 
Mr.  Turton,  a  gentleman  whose  talents 
and  character  have  made  him   in  that 


tage  of  his  liberty,  land  betook  binnelf  to 
the  foreign  settlement  of  Cbanderaagore; 
and  here  again  he  was  forcibly  seiaed  by 
a  military  officer,  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  French  governor,  under  a  second  war* 
rant  signed  by  lord  Amherst  [hear,  hear^t 
and  placed  as  a  prisoner  on  Doard  a  ship 
in  the  river  Hooshly,  not  botmd  ciBrect  to 
the  united  kingdom,  but  going  round  by 
Bencoolen  [h^,  hear],  anid  was  peremp- 
torily refused  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  any 
other  ship. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Amot,  it 
appears  that  the  next  step  taken  was  the 
toul  destruction  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
and  on  grounds  just  as  barefaced  as  those 
upon  which  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham himself  was  founded.  This  was 
done  in  the  following  November,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order  from  the  chief  se- 
cretary for  the  suppression  of  Uie  paper. 
The  ground  alleged  for  itssuppression  was, 
the  publication  in  its  pages  or  a  pamphlet 
written  by  an  hon.  tiriend  of  mine,  Me* 
Leicester  Stanhope,  who  is  now  gloriously 
employed  in  advancing  the  cause  of  free* 
dom  and  of  Greece  Fleers].  The  main 
object  of  this  pamphlet  was,  to  record  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  king's  iu^g^  and 
officers  in  1819,  delivered  on  the  vei^oo* 
casion  of  voting  the  address  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  and  yet  it  was  made  crimi« 
nal  to  re-publish  in  this  Journal  thoee 
same  speeches  which  had  appeared  long 
before  in  other  papers  [hear,  bearj. 
However,  shortly  after,  the  government 
caused  it  to  be  made  known,  t&t  a  license 
would  be  granted  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Journal ;  but,  on  what  condition  ?  Why, 
on  the  condition  that  its  future  editor 
should  be  one  of  their  own  servants  [hear, 
hear!].  Lord  Amherst's  surgeon  was 
accordingly  proposed ;  but  he  was  object- 
ed to,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  suf^ 
ficiently  under  their  control ;  and  at  length 
a  person  was  found,  considered  to  be  im« 
exceptionable  in  every  respect,  Dr.  Mut- 
ton, the  son-in-law  ofone  of  the  members 
of  the  ^veroment,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  editor,  with  a  saUry  of 
IfiOOL  a-vear,  together  with  Mr.  Buckr 
ingham's  nouse,  which  had  been  let  to  an 
English  merchant  for  50tf.  a-year  [hear« 
bear!]. 
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he  is  banished ;  and  finally,  his  propert;^  is 
expended  in  support  of  principles  irhich 
he  detested  and  abhorred,  and  tor  the  ex- 
posure of  which  he  had  established  and  sup* 
ported  this  very  Journal.  The  last  accounts 
received  from  India,  state,  that  Dr.  Muston 
is  in  possession  of  the  Journal.  No  final 
answer  has  been  given  by  the  government 
as  to  whether  they  will  or  will  not  renew 
the  license ;  and  the  whole  of  the  estab- 
iishoient  is  maintained  on  full  pay,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  decision.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  confine  myself  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  narrative  of  this  case,  and  I 
trust  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it  intel- 
ligible without  encumbering  it  with  details 
[hear!].  I  shall  refrain,  on  the  present 
occasion,  from  making  any  remarks  on 
the  general  question  as  to  the  advantage 
of  a  free  press  in  India,  and  the  more 
particularly,  because  it  is  my  intention, 
early  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject 

Siear,  hear!];  when  I  mean  to  move  for 
e  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
<|uire  bow  far  the  exi«tence  of  a  free  press 
is  an  advantage  or  injury  to  our  Indian 
possessions  [hear,  hear].     At  present,  I 
shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  case  of 
the  petitioner,  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  most  cruel  oppression,  not  warranted 
by  sound  policy  or  expediency,  but  aris- 
ing from  a  wanton  and  aggravated  spirit 
of  despotism.    If  such  things  are  allowed 
to  go  unredressed,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Indian  government  is  virtually  at  an 
end.     Those  acts  of  parliament  which 
give  the  East-India  company  their  power 
m  India  will  be  efficient,  only  when  their 
profit  and  dominion  are  concerned,  but 
powerless  when  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  Englishmen  are  at  stake— and  the 
grossest  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice  may, 
in  future,  be  perpetrated  with  such  impu- 
nity, as  may  ultimately,  I  fear,  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  our  supremacy  in 
India  [loud  cheers j.    I  now  move,  Sir, 
for  leave  to  bring  up  this  petition. 

Mr.  fVynn  said,  that  the  very  able  man- 
ner in  which  the  hen.  member  had  stated 
the  petitioner's  case,  had  rendered  the 
subject  even  more  intelligible  than  if  the 
whole  petition  had  been  read  to  tlie  House. 
He  should  follow  the  example  of  the  hon. 
■lember,  and  confinehimself  strictly  to  the 
statementg  in  the  petition ;  for  he  held  the 
general  question  respecting  the  press  of 
India  to-be  too  extensive  in  its  bearings 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  discussion  thus  inci- 
dentally introduced,  and  wh^n  the  House  ■ 
VOL.  XI.  I 


was  unprepared  for  such  a  queaiion.  When- 
ever that  question  was  brought  forward 
he  should  be  prepared  to  contend,  that 
the  very  principles  upon  which  he  valued 
a  free  press,  as  the  essential  safe  guard  of 
our  government  here,  made  him  consider 
it  prejudicial  to  the  British  authority  in 
India.    With  respect  to  the  circumstances 
stated  by  the  hon.  member,  he  felt  great 
embarrassment  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he    was  placed 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  which  Mr. 
Adam  stood,  and  the  measures  adopted 
by  Mr.  Buckingham.     He  apprehended 
that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  upon 
certain  rules  in  cases  of  this  description 
from  which  they  never  departed ;  and  one 
of  them  was  this — that  whenever  a  party 
complaining  had   the  means  of  applying 
for  redress  to  the  other  tribunals  of  the* 
country,  that  House  would  feel  very  re- 
luctant to  interfere.    Upon  that  ground, 
he  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  enter- 
tain the  subject  in  that  House.    But,  how 
stood  the  case  ?    Had  Mr.  Buckingham 
not  applied  to  other  tribunals  ?     Had  he 
not  entered  into  recognisances  to  prose- 
cute this  case  in  an  English  court  of  jus- 
tice i    Was  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the 
matter  could  not  be  discussed  in  that 
House  without  the  greatest  possible  in- 
justice ?  The  2l8t  Geo.  3rd  provided,  that 
in  case  any  person  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  govemor*general,  or  the 
members  of  the  council  should  execute  a 
bond  efiectually  to  prosecute  either  by  in- 
formation, indictment,  or  action,  in  some 
competent  court  of  justice,  within  the 
space  of  two  years ;  he  should  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  all  orders  in  council,  to  a 
commission  to  examine  witnesses,  and  se-. 
veral  other  advantages.    This  course  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  pursued;  and  the  last 
he  had  heard  of  it  was  in  the  month  of 
January,  when  his  solicitor  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  stating 
that  he  had  been  instructed  to  commence 
legal  proceedings  against  the  hon.  John 
Adam,  pursuant  to  a  bond  which  he  had 
executed.   The  court  of  directors  intimat- 
ed their  readiness  to  receive  any  proofs  on 
his  part.    Was  it  fair,  then,  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Adam  now  for  his  defence,  which 
might  perhaps,  be  made  hereafter  matt^ 
of,  fresh  charge,  and  turned  a^inst  him  • 
in  a  court  of  justice  i    He  could  only 
state,  that  Mr.  Adam  was  perfectly  ready 
to  defend  himself  from  any  attack;  and 
from  bis  general  character^  and  what  he 
knew  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  be  was 
SK 
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persuaded    that  the  defence  would  be 
eoixipleteljr  satisfactory.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  said,  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the    marquis  of  Hastings 
from  India,  there  had  been  no  appearance 
of  any  complaint  against  Mr.  Buckingham 
—[Mr*  Lambton  said,  across  the  House, 
that  no  measures  had  been  taken  against 
bim.1— But,  would  it  be  believed,  that  no 
less  tnan  five  times  Mn  Buckingham  had 
been  warned  against  following    up  the 
course  he  was  then  pursuing  ?  The  last 
ktter  he  had  received  on  the  subject  was 
firom  the  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, on  the  5th  of  September,   1822, 
which  letter  stated,  that  if  he  persisted  in 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  his  licence 
would  be  immediately  cancelled,  and  he 
should  receive  orders  to  quit  the  country. 
And  yet  it  had  been  said,  that  this  course 
was  now  thought  of  for  the  first  time  by 
Mr.  Adam.  The  course  which  Mr.  Adam 
had  pursued  was  perfectly  conformable  to 
^e  act  of  1813 ;  which  provided,  that  if 
any  man  did  an  act  to  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indian  government,  his  license 
might  be  revoked,  and  he  himself  ordered 
to  quit  the  country.  In  this  course,  not  only 
Mr.  Adam,  but  the  entire  council  agreed 
->~The  nesit  point  was  the  regulation  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Adam ;  but  into  this  subject 
he  did  not  mean  to  enter,  as  abetter  op- 
portunity would  arise,  when  a  regular  case 
should  have  been  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  heard  before  the  pro- 
per tribunal.    The  House  would  see,  that 
m  this  transaction  was  involved  a  serious 
legal  question,  not  merely  as  affecting  the 
press  of  India,  but  touching  the  right  of 
the  government  to  issue  any  regulation 
that  had  not  been  previously  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.      Another  part  of  the 
statement  related  to  the  conduct  of  lord 
Amherst  towards  Mr.  Arnot.    On  this 
subject  he  bad  very  imperfect  information; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that 
the  hon.  member  had  omitted  a  material 
part  of  the  statement ;  namely,  that  Ar- 
not was  residing  in  that  country  without 
any  license  or  authority  Whatever ;  and 
by  the  existing  law,  it  became  the  duty  of 
government  to  put  an  end  to  his  residence 
there.    The  act  conferred  the  power  of 


having  ^one  round  by  Bencoolen,  it  waa 
not  in  his  power  either  to  affirm  or  deajr 
the  sutement;  but  from  the  charactor  of 
lord  Amherst,  and  Uie  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  generally  throuffhout  the 
country,  he  could  conceive  notning  moro 
improlMible,,  than  that  he  should  ezerclsQ 
any  harshness  that  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

Sir  W.  De  Creepigny  bore  testimony  to 
the  humane  character  of  Mr.  Adam« 
From  his  knowledge  of  that  gentleman, 
he  believed  him  to  be  incapable  of  behav* 
ing  harshly  towards  any  one. 

Mr.  Hume  was  sorry  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  and  the  hon.  baronet  below  him 
had  taken  the  course  they  bad  done  on 
this  occasion.    There  was  no  necessity 
to  adduce  testimony  to  private  character, 
since  no  private  character  was  assailed^ 
No  one  had  attacked  the  character  of 
the  individual   in  his  civil  station;  but 
complaint  was  made  of  public  acts  imme?* 
diately  proceeding  from  him.    After  a 
lapse  or  two   years,  during  which  thia 
transaction  had  been  known,  no  answer 
was  given  to  the  charge.    All  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said,  was,  that  whenn 
court  of  justice  had  decided,  then  he 
would  be  ready  to  discuss  the  question. 
In  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
population    of  India  called   upon   that 
House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
great  question  now  brought  before  thenoi» 
without  waiting  till  those  legal  proceed- 
ings were  finished*    The  petitioner  denied 
that  he  had  that  redress  in  his  power, 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  contended 
he  had.    The  agent,  who  was  to  have  sent 
over  evidence  from  India,  was  dead.   Mr. 
Buckingham  wished  to  procure  varioua 
documents,  to  follow  up  with  effect  the 
action  which  he  had  given  security  to  pro- 
secute.   It  was  impossible  to  imagine  the 
effect  which  the    exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  now  complained  of,  produced  in  a 
settlement.  In  tnis  instance,  ruin  had  fol« 
lowed  &9err  person  who  had  attached, 
himself  to  Mr«  Buckingham,  or  espoused 
his  cause.    He  hoped  moat  sincerdy  that 
the  extraordinary  power  now  vested  m  the 
company's  servants  would  never  be  re-* 
newed*    Why  should  not  the  aaose  pri»» 
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the  power  to  the  extent  now  contended 
fbr.  Wtlaterer  power  hd  had,  was  grant- 
46  to  htm  under  the  responsibility  of  not 
^ercising  it  harshly.  Bat  it  was  said, 
that  Mr.  Adam's  case  had  not  heen  heard. 
He  mldntained  that  it  had  been  heard. 
It  had  been  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  sent 
home  to  every  member  of  the  court  of 
directors.  He  (Mr.  11.)  had  read  it,  and 
he  must  say,  after  all  Mr.  Adam's  colour- 
ing, that  he  had  made  oot  no  case  what- 
ever. Mr.  Adam's  conduct,  he  would  as- 
sert, proceeded  from  premeditated  malice 
against  this  indiTtdual.  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  been  ruined  in  his  prospects,  and  a 
property  of  80,000/.  had  been  destroyed. 
It  could  be  proved,  that  Mr.  Adam  had 
declared,  if  ever  he  had  tKe  power,  that 
be  would  send  Mr.  Buckingham  out  of 
India.  Were  the  government  to  act  in 
one  way  towards  one  paper,  and  adopt  a 
diArent  course  towards  another  ?  Were 
they  to  allow  a  particular  paper  to  malign 
every  person  the  editors  thought  proper 
and  when  an  individual  stood  forward  and 
stated  the  truth,  was  he  to  be  treated  like 
a  felon  and  sent  out  of  the  country? 
He  had  resided  long  enough  in  India  to 
know  what  good  might  be  produced  by 
the  liberty  of  the  press :  ana  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Buckinff- 
ham's  proceedings  operated  beneficially 
fbr  India.  It  taught  the  English  in  that 
country  to  state  their  opinions  on  passing 
events,  when  they  saw  that  those  events 
were  contrary  lo  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  government  misconducted 
itself,  gentle  hints  were  eiven  which  pro- 
duced very  sahitary  results.  The  House 
ought  to  know  that  there  was  in  India  a 
paper  called  the  '*  John  Bull,"  which  was 
Absolutely  set  up  by  the  servants  of  the 
government.  The  secretary  of  the  go- 
vernment and  other  persons  in  office  were 
connected  with  it.  The  «  John  Bull"  in 
Bngfand,  bad  as  it  was,  did  net  equal  its 
ftamesake  in  scurrility.  The  government 
always  disclaimed  any  connexion  with  the 
*'  John  Bull,"  in  England ;  but  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Indian  government 
and  the  «*John  Bull^  there,  was  well 
known.  It  was  set  up  by  the  secretary  of 
tike  Bengal  government,  assisted,  he  be- 
19eted,  by  B«r.  Adam  hinoself,  for  the  pur- 

Gb6  of  writing  Mr.  Buckingham  down ; 
t  the  moment  he  attempted  to  rescue 
bis  thuracter  from  the  gross  abuse  that 
w48  heaped  on  it,  be  wats  treated  as  a  cri- 
mihitl.  Mr.  Buckingham  chinned  no  ex- 
empfton.    AH  he  said  was,  ^  If  1  have 


erred  bring  me  lo  trial.    Let  the  criterion 
of  my  conduct  be  the  verdict  of  my  coun^ 
trymen.''    Mr.  Buckingham  was  prose-» 
cuted,  and  he  was  acquitted.    What  did 
he  then  do?       He   brought  an  action 
against  the  editors  of  the  **  John  Bull,*' 
and  the  moment  he  had  taken  that  step, 
means  were  devised  to  send  him  out  of 
the  country.    The  right  hoa.  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  must  fte]  greatly  sur-* 
prised  at  this  statement.    He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  right  hon.   gentleman, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, would  not  have  authorised  such  pro^ 
ceedings.    His  conduct  in  that  office  had 
been  most  liberal.      When  25  oot  of  24* 
of  the  directors  came  to  the  resolution 
of  rescinding  the  regulations  of  the  mar- 
(|uis  of  Hastings  with  respect  to  the  press 
in  India,  ibr  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
censorship,  and  sent  that  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  r^ght hon.  gentleman 
locked  it  up,  and  there  it  remained   still 
[hear] .     That  House  ought  immediately 
to  take  into  its  consideration  the  evil  of 
suffering  such  arbitrary  power  to  exist. 
They  ought  not  to  allow  this  system  of 
uncontrolled  and  lawless  power  to  be  con- 
tinued.   He  entreated  gentlemen,  before 
this  subject  was  again  discussed,  to  read 
all  the  documents  connected  with  it.    He 
ventured  to  say,  those  documents  would 
prove  that  the  greatest  disregard  was  paid 
by  the  Indian  government  to  the  feelings 
opinions,  and  remonstrances  of  English- 
men. That  government  wished  to  enforce 
silence  with  respect  to  alt  their  proceed- 
ings, and  therefore  the  press  was  shackled. 
What  would  England  be  if  she  had  not  a 
free  press  ?    In  that  case  the  government 
might  go  on  as  they  pleased,  without  ani- 
madversion or  observation.    The  rights 
of  English  subjects,  and  also  of  native 
subjects,  were  compromised  by  this  system. 
The  natives  of  India  were  hourly  beeom- 
ing  more  intelligent.    As  a  proof  of  thia 
fact,  he  wished  gentlemen  would  read  the 
address  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  a  learned 
native,  in  favour  of  a  free  press.    But  that 
was  an  object  of  which  the  govemmeit 
seemed  to  be  afVald ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  they  cranrped  the  energies  of  the  press 
they  retarded  aH  improvement.    So  long 
as  ^Ir.  Adam  lived,  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  that  night  disclosed  would 
not  be  considered  as  reflecting  any  cre- 
dit on  him.    The  marquis  of  Hastings 
would  not  have  acted  thus;  his  mind  was 
too  enlarged.     He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
khecommencemeitt  of  lord  Amherst's  ca- 
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reer  did  not  augur  well  for  the  future  go- 
veroinent  of  India.  The  hon.  member 
then  ridiculed  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Indian  government  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  the  press— there  being 
one  set  of  regulations  for  Calcutta, 
and  another  for  Madras,  and  a  third  for 
Bombay;  and  concluded  by  condemn- 
ing a  power,  which  not  only  enabled  the 
governor-general  to  send  a  oitan  out  of 
the  country  because  he  printed  something 
which  did  not  please  him,  but  also  author- 
ized him  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  *<  Edinburgh  Review,"  or  any  other 
work  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 

Mr.  Astell  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  presented  the  peti- 
tion was,  to  point  out  Mr.  Buckingham 
as  a  much. injured, individual,  and  to  fix 
on  Mr.  Adam  the  charge  of  having  acted 
from  premeditated  malice.  Now,  he  would 
show,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  deportation 
did  not  originate  in  malice  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Adam.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
traced  the  history  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
down  from  1818.  He  was  then  at  Bom- 
bay; and,  not  being  licensed,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  allow  him  to  remain.  He, 
however,  was  anxious  to  stop  in  India; 
and,  no  sooner  were  his  wishes  made 
known,  than  the  directors  granted  him  a 
license  as  a  free  mariner.  A  free  mariner, 
he  would  observe,  was  a  person  who  was 
allowed  to  navigate  from  port  to  port  in 
India,  to  proceed  upon  his  lawful  business 
as  roaster  or  mate  of  a  ship;  but  the 
license  did  not  give  him  the  right  to  re- 
main on  shore.  Mr.  Buckingham  went 
out  as  a  merchant,  and  in  1818  he  again 
returned  to  India.  In  November,  1818, 
he  became  editor  of  the  **  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal," and  in  May,  1819,  he  was  warned 
by  the  government  of  Bengal,  that  he  was 
liable  to  be  removed,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain articles  which  had  appeared  in  his 
paper.  On  that  occasion  he  expressed 
sorrow  for  having  forfeited  the  counte- 
nance of  the  government,  and  the  matter 
was  passed  over.  In  January,  1820,  he 
again  transgressed,  and  he  a  second  time 


the  marquis  of  Hastings  was  govenior<«. 
general  in  1  ndia ;  and  yet  they  were  told 
of  the  malignant  feeling  of  Mr.  Adam,  as 
if  he  alone  had  disapproved  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's proceedings.  When,  in  Julyt 
1821,  he  attacked  the  government  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  the  bishop  of  Calcutta, 
he  once  more  received  warning.  But, 
persisting  in  the  same  line  of  conduct,  it 
was  proposed  to  withdraw  his  license,  and 
send  him  home.  That  proposition  was 
supported  by  three  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  consisted  of  the  governor-ge- 
neral and  three  civil  officers.  The  marquis 
of  Hastings,  however,  disagreed  with  the 
council ;  and  exercising  the  power  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  act  of 
parliament,  he,"-  from  a  feeling  of  lenity, 
refused  to  sanction  their  decision,  and 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  allowed  to  remain. 
The  council,  however,  passed  a  severe 
censure  on  his  conduct ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined, if  he  again  misbehaved,  that  he 
should  be  sent  away.  He  again  transgress- 
ed, and  in  punishing  that  transgression, 
what  had  Mr.  Adam  done  but  followed  up 
the  declaration  of  the  council,  by  exerci- 
sing the  temporary  power  that  was  placed 
in  his  hands  r  And  it  was  the  more  nec^- 
sary  that  he  should  use  that  power,  be- 
cause it  was  temporary;  lest  tne  interests 
confided  in  him  should  sufier  under  his 
government.  It  was  said,  that  his  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Dr,  Bryce  was  the  only 
reason  for  sending  him  awayi  That  was 
not  the  fact.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  sent 
home  because  he  had  been  repeatedly 
warned.  The  last  trespass,  calling  for 
the  interference  of  the  governor-general, 
must  of  course  occur,  and  that  trespass 
happened  to  be  the  animadversions  on 
Dr.  Bryce.  The  governor-general  then 
found  it  necessary  to  support  the  author- 
ity which  was  vested  in  him,  and  he  did 
that  which  he  was  bound  to  do.  There- 
fore Mr.  Buckingham  was  not  an  injured 
individual,  and  the  same  justice  ought  to 
be  done  to  Mr.  Adam  which  gentbmen 
opposite  had  endeavoured  to  do  with  res- 
pect to  Mr.  Buckineham*    It  was  not 
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ihould  be  recollected,  that  another  chief 
justice,  sir  WilJiam  Jones,  had  held  a 
contrary  opinion.  The  hon.  member  had 
said,  thai  of  all  other  places,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  most  necessary  in  India* 
On  that  point,  he  begged  leave  to  say 
that  he  dissented  entirely  from  the  hon. 
member. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  begged  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  contents  of  two  let- 
ters which  he  had  received  from  a  verv 
intelligent  and  most  respectable  British 
resident  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  met  with.  With  respect 
to  the  great  question  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  India,  he  (sir  C.  F.)  was  not 
then  prepared  to  say,  that  under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  would  give  his  support 
to  a  wholly  unrestricted  press  in  that  part 
of  the  British  dominions.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  present  restrictions  on  public 
discussion,  were  as  unnecessary  as  they 
were  impolitic.  It  was  indeed  too  true, 
that  the  governments  in  India  were  apt 
to  look  with  considerable  jealousy  at  any 
public  discussion  of  their  own  acts.  They 
considered  it  the  height  of  arrogance 
and  presumption  in  any  person,  to  dare  to 
comment  on  what  they  tnought  proper  to 
do.  But,  the  extraordinary  power  of 
deportation  was  what  he  most  complained 
of.  And  yet,  it  was  too  frequently  held  out 
as  a  menace,  not  alone  to  British  residents, 
but  to  the  natives  of  the  country  living 
under  British  law.  He  had  known  a  native 
merchant  menaced  with  the  punishment  of 
deportation  on  no  odier  imputation  than 
that  of  having  made  a  beneficial  bargain 
with  the  government  of  Bombay,  and 
having  refused  to  abandon  his  contract  at 
the  mandate  of  the  government.  With  a 
spirit  worthy  of  a  man  who  valued  the 
•ecurity  of  British  law,  the  native  of  Bom- 
bay addressed  himself  to  the  governor  of 
the  presidency  in  these  words : — **  I  have 
been  threatened,  without  offence,  with 
being  sent  away  from  this  island.  That 
such  aa  order  is  untrue,  I  believe,  for  I 
know  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  righu  of 
Eoglishmeo,  and  the  laws  under  which 
you  govern."    One  word  more  on  that 
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with  such  perspicuity,  to- follow  it  up  with 
other  measures,  so  as  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  both  British  and  native,  from 
a  state  of  insecurity  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  British  law.  Of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, the  petitioner,  he  knew  nothing, 
but  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, a  gentleman  whom  he  highly  re- 
spected, and  in  whose  assertions  and  judg- 
ment he  placed  the  fullest  confidence* 
The  hon.  baronet  here  read  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  that  gentleman: — "  Calcutta, 
March  1,  1823.  I  present  ray  friend,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  the  Editor  of  the  *  Calcutta 
Journal,'  to  your  notice  and  friendly  offi- 
ces, under  a  full  persuasion  that,  your 
judgment  of  him,  upon  acquaintance,  will 
jusufy  the  liberty  I  assume  in  recom- 
mending a  banished  man  to  you.  The 
whine  about  the  hazard  of  free  discussion 
in  this  country,  will  receive  your  contempt 
whilst  you  will  be  satisfied  that  infinite 
benefit  must  result  to  the  true  interests  of 
allsocietiesfrom  its  indulgence." — *<March 
17.  I  have  recommended  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham to  a  few  of  the  £ast  India  directors, 
without  fear  of  being,  considek'ed  an  in- 
cendiary, a  rebellious  or  discontented 
spirit.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  a  free  press  every  where.  I 
believe  the  <  Calcutta  Journal*  has  done 
much  good,  and  was  doing  more.  I  re- 
quest your  notice  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  ca- 
lumny, to  be  worthy  of  your  good  offices 
and  protection.  Mr.  B.  ^ot  very  inade- 
quate damages  yesterday,  in  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  Bullites,  though  the  judge 
spoke  of  their  malice  with  abhorrence." 

Sir  R  Burdett  commenced  his  speech, 
by  deprecatine,  in  the  suon^est  terms,  the 
wanton  act  ot  tyranny  which  had  been 
committed  against  Mr.  Buckingham. 
That  gentleman's  case,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  cruel 
that  had  ever  come  before  the  House; 
and  his  principle  motive  for  rising  was,  to 
entreat  his  hon.  friend  near  him,  not  to 
rest  contented  with  pledging  himself,  in 
the  next  session,  to  discuss  the  general 
question  of  a  free  press  for  India,  but  to 
give  the  petitioner,  during  the  present 
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Hirdthips  of  the  penecated  petitioner, 
•tid  the  violent  conduct  of  the  temporary 
governor  of  lodia.  The  latter  stood  dis- 
tinct, and  it  became  that  House,  as  it 
valued  the  security  of  every  man  in  India, 
to  make  the  necessary  investigation.  He 
could  place  no  confidence  in  that  common- 
place apology  of  all  governments,  in  which 
the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control  had  laid  such  stress:  namely, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
interpose,  because  proceedings  at  law 
were  pending  between  the  aggrieved  and 
the  aggressor.  Such  proceedings  should 
Hot  prevent  that  House  from  inquiring 
mto  an  act  of  violent  and  arbitrary  con- 
duct committed  by  an  individual  in  au- 
diority  against  the  liberty  and  property 
of  a  British  subject.  71ie  hon.  director, 
#ho  said  mtich  as  to  Mr.  Buckingham's 
nets,  but,  as  it  struck  him,  with  very 
little  effect,  had  talked  of  the  repeated 
Warnings  the  petitioner  had  received  ftota 
the  Bengal  government.  He  was  warned, 
ft>rsooth,  of  this  and  the  other  oflbttce 
liiat  the  government  observed  in  his  wri- 
tings as  an  editor.  No  doubt  the  com- 
ments of  a  public  writer  were  not  often 
palatable  to  those  whose  acts  were  com- 
mented upon.  No  doubt,  there  were 
^istles  upon  epbtles^  and  they  wtere  most 
f^obably  ur^ed  and  repeated  when  the 
editor  was  fairly,  properly,  and  most  laud- 
ably employed  in  etposing  their  very 
proceedings.  Those  warnings  were  no 
proof  of  offences  against  law.  Of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Adam  he  knew  nothing, 
except  from  the  present  transaction ;  btit, 
ttpon  that  evidence,  it  seemed,  that  this 
violent  Act  had  beert  committed  towards 
Mr.  Buckingham,  because  he  had  com- 
mented, perhaps  most  properly,  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  India,  and 
had  found  fault  with  an  appointment  made 
by  Mr.  Adam,  which  the  board  of  di- 
fectors  had  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
reeehld.  Then,  the  question  for  the  House 
wat^  not  merely  whether  Mr.  Adam  had 
^xcedded  the  letter  of  his  power,  but  whe- 
l!her  be  bad  exercised  that  power  with 


he  had  been  aetually  eiitrapped  into,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
a  former  governor,  who  had,  in  fkct,  look- 
ed upon  a  free  press  as  a  probable  benefit 
rather  than  a  mischievous  engine  in  India. 
Here  lay  die  danger,  let  it  be  observed, 
of  arbitrary  governments.  Men  were  safe 
in  no  one  line  of  conduct,  let  them  pursue 
what  line  they  would.  Risfat  or  wrong 
was  a  question  of  individual  leeling.  What 
was  right  to-day,  might  be  wrong  to-mor- 
row. A  change  of  the  governor  was  a 
change  of  the  law.  Nay,  a  change  of 
the  governor's  opinion  had  an  operation 
equSly  sweeping.  And  this  led  him  to  say 
one  word,  whether  he  would  or  no,  upon 
the  common  condition  of  British  subjects 
in  our  territories  in  India.  If  it  was 
really  an  object  with  England  to  en- 
courage a  free  trade  with  India,  her  first 
act  ought  to  be  to  ffive  every  English 
resident  there  the  full  benefit  of  English 
law.  If  ever  we  were  to  derive  any  real 
benefit  from  our  Indian  possessions,  it 
must  be  by  the  abandonment  of  that 
system  of  despotism,  which  pressed  upon 
the  natives  of  the  country  not  more 
hardly  than  upon  the  English  who  were 
tempted  there  in  pursuit  m*  fortune.  He 
would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
by  dwelling  at  length  upon  topies,  for  the 
discussion  of  which  more  ample  oppor- 
tunities would  arise;  Thef  object  before 
the  House  at  present  vn»,  the  relief  of  a 
particular  individual,  whom  he  considered 
to  have  been  treated  with  a  cruelty  un- 
merited, and  almost  unparalleled.  Situ- 
ated as  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been,  the 
most  incessant  anxiety  to  conform  himself 
to  the  regulations  (however  slavish)  im- 
posed upon  him,  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  ensure  his  security,  no  charge  of 
any  description,  but  that  he  had  neglected 
certain  warnings,  was  made  out  against 
hhn ;  and  for  this  ne^ect,  his  prooerty, 
and  his  prospects  in  life,  were  to.  be  de- 
stroyed. The  argument,  that  the  matter 
was  already  in  a  course  of  legal  discussion, 
seemed  to  him  to  have  no  force  whatever; 
and  he  should  sit  down  with  again  pressing 
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oS  ibe  press  in  lodia,  and  the  nature  of  i 
^r  colonial  policy,  were  subjecta  not  of 
a  character  to  be  discussed  on  a  merely 
incidental  question.    The  hon.  member 
who    presented    the   petition,    and    the 
House,  must  feel,  tbat  if  the  present 
question  was  followed  up  by  any  other 
proposition,  the  effect  would  be,  in  a  case 
actually  pending  in  a  court  of  law,  to 
prevent  the  due  and  equal  administration 
of  justice.     As  to  the  power  under  which 
Ihe  govemor«general  acted,  it  might  be  a 
quefttion  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not 
to  continue ;  it  would  be  a  fit  subject  of 
discussion,  whether  the  rigours  of  such  a 
power  might  be  put  an  eno  to  or  modi6ed ; 
but  it  was  undeniable  that  it  was  a  power, 
and  the  only  one,   which  was  given  to 
them  to  exercise  in  certain  cases,  under 
the  eidsting  law*    The  system  might  be 
wrong ;  but  the  House  should  see,  that 
while  they  condemned  the  system,  they 
did  not  go  still  further,  and  condemn  the 
governor-general  for  his  conformity  witli 
that  system.    The  fault  was  not  in  the 
governments  of  India ;  it  was  not  in  the 
directors ;  it  was  in  the  law  of  the  land- 
it  was  the  uniform  practice,  in  our  re- 
lations with  that  great  anomalous  and 
astonishing  part  of  our  Empire^our  In- 
dian possessions.    With  respect  to  what 
had  been  described,  in  strong  language, 
as  transportation  of  the  individual,  it  was 
the  course  which  a  positive  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  pointed  out  to  governors-general, 
and  which  had  been,  under  the  emergency, 
uniformly  practised*  But,  the  act  by  which 
the  power  of  punishment  was  thus  given, 
was  accompanied  by  another  act,  which 
afforded  to  the  individual  suffering  unjust- 
ly the  penaltv  of  the  law,  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress.     The  case  then  was 
this.    T^e  governor-general  of  India  had 
applied  to  an  individual  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  offence  of  which 
It  was  alleged  that  that  individual  had 
been  guilty.    Undoubtedly,  if  an  indivi- 
dual was  subjected,  without  cause,  to  the 
pimishment  of  the  first  act,  he  was  a  most 
injured  person  ;  but  then  parliament  had 
provided,  in  the  second  act,  the  means  by 
which  he  might  Tindicate  himself.  .  Thai 
was  the  statement  of  the  general  principle. 
The  sutemeni  of  the  tacU  of  the  par- 
Ucidar  ease  waa  this.    Bytheacttowhich« 
he  had  alreadjr  alluded,  which  gave  the 
power  of  obtiuning  redress  to  those  who 
were  nnjastlr  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  the  penal  law,  Mr.  Buckingham  bad 
the  means  of  Jbringing  hiajcaset  mtt.brfore 
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an  Indian,  but  before  a  British  tribunaL 
To  that  course  he  had  determined  to  re* 
sort ;  and,  in  tiirtheraQce  of  that  determi- 
nation, be  had  entered  into  the  proper 
securities  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
documents  and  evident,  and  had  com- 
menced legal  proceedings    a^inst  Mr. 
Adam.     In  tlmt  state  of  things,  what 
show  of  justice  or  equity  would  there  be 
in  that  House  interfering  in  the  present 
case,  any  rooi^  than  there  would  be  in 
interfering  betpveen  any  other  individuals 
in  legal  contest  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  i    It  was,  therefore,  that  without 
entering  at  all  iqto  the  merits  of  the  case, 
but  on  the  simple  showing  pf  the  petitioner 
himself,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly 
impossible  that  the  House  should  iAterferf 
upon  the  subject,  until  a  decision  had 
been  come  to  respecting  it  in  a  court  of, 
law.    But,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hop.  baronet,  that  wh^nr 
ever  the  subject  could  be  properly  and 
effectually    uken  up  by  parliament,   it 
ought  to  be  so  taken  up,  in  order  to  see 
what  the  power  which  the  law  gave  to  the 
authorities  in  India  was,  and  to  determine, 
without  any  regard  to  the  question,  whe* 
ther  that  power  had  been  well  or  ill  used{ 
if  it  wss  a  kind  of  power  which  ought  to 
be  continued*    He  was  quite  prepared 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  such 
an  inquiry  as  that,  whenever  the  proper 
time  should  arrive  for  entering  upon  it^ 
would  be  highly  expedient  and  service- 
able.   But  I&  was  not  prepared,  under 
pretence  of  discussing  that  which  was 
unquestionably    a    great    constitutional 
question,  to  aiscuss  collaterally  the  case 
of  an  individual,  which  case,  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  stood,  could  not  properly 
come  under  the  view  of  the  House.    The 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  bad  observed, 
that  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  seemed  to  express 
some  iurprise  at  a  passage  in  the  speedi 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  by  whom  Mr. 
Buckingham's  petition  had  been  presented 
to  the  House.    Undoubtedly,  he  did  ex- 
press surprise  at  that  passage ;  for  it  was 
one  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise  io 
bis  nund.    It  was  the  passage  in  which 
the  hon.  member  spoke  of  the  tyranny  of 
lord  Amberst.    Such  a  charge  was  new 
to  him  ;  and  nov»ltv  was  apt  to  produce 
surprise.    To  hear  that  lord  Amherst  had 
become  a  lyrani  did  not  astonish  hisa 
much  Jesa  than  it  would  have  astonisbe<i 
him  to  hear  that  be  bad  become  a  ti^eic. 
He  trnaCed  he  was  open  to  convicUoi^ 
wfaoev^  Mxtgjbt  be.  the  par^  9^peri»^.t 
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but  he  certainly  had  h'stened  to  that  part 
of  the  hon.  member's  statement  with  very 
great  incredulity*  Power  certainly  chang- 
ed men  sometimes.    It  was  possible  that 
the  most  mild  and  forbearing  nature  that 
he  had  ever  known  in  his  life  might  have 
become  savage  and  ferocious  by  transpor* 
tation  to  another  dimate.    But  if  it  did 
80  lurn  out,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  physical   phenomena  that 
'had  ever    come    within  his  knowledge. 
And,  all  personal  feeling  apart,  there  were 
parts  of  the  case,  besides  that  which  re- 
ferred to  the  conduct  of  lord  Amherst, 
which  excited  his  surprise.    The  conduct 
of  the  msirquis  of  Hastings,  and  his'  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  India,  seemed  to 
be  a  good  deal  mistaken  ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  error  shoidd  be  set  right 
It  seemed  to  be  imagined  indeed,  that  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  had  at  once,  in  a  fit 
of  zeal,  thrown  down  all  the  guards  by 
which  the  press  of  India,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  administration,  had  been  fettered ; 
and    that   he  had  absolutely   instituted 
prizes  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  deli- 
cate subjects,  in  the  freest  way,  all  over 
the  country.    Now,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  had  done  no  such 
thing.    He  had  abolished  the  old  mode 
of  resthunt ;  but  he  had  introduced  a  new 
one  scarcely  less  effective.    And  there- 
fore the  quePtion  submitted  to  him  (Mr. 
C.)  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
had  been,  not  whether  there  should  be 
restraint,  or  not,  upon  the  press  in  India, 
bat  whether  the  old  form,  which,  without 
telling  any  tales,  he  might  now  say  the 
directors  had  been  desirous  of  restormg, 
should  be  re-introduced,  or  whether  the 
st^heme  substituted   by  the  marquis    of 
Hastings  should  have  a  fair  trial.    From 
the  draught  which  the  directors  had  sent 
up  upon  that  occasion,  he  had  certainly, 
for  a  time,  withheld  the  approbation  of 
the  Crown.    He  had  given  no  directions 
for  taking  off  the  censorship — the  course 
which  the  marquis  of  Hastings  had  pur- 
sued ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
alter  it  was  off,  be  bad  thought  the  new 
scheme  might  as  well  have  a  fair  chance 
f{iven  It  of  success.     The  accounts  of 


he  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  arrange- 
ment.   For  himself,  therefore,  he  certainly 
had  been  desirous  thait  the  new  system 
should  be  tried  ;  but,  before  such  unqua- 
lified praise  was  given  to  him  for  approv- 
ing of  that  sjf  stem,  or  to  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  for  inventing  it,  it  would  be  as 
well  that  the  House  should  know  what 
the  system  of  improvement  was.     The 
regulations  which  were    established   by 
lord  Wellesley,  and  which  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  had  found  in  force  when  he  went 
over,  ran  thus :— <*  1.  Every  printer  of  a 
newspaper  shall  print  his  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper.    2.  Every  editor  or 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  shall  deliver  in 
nis  name  and  place  of  abode.    S.  No  paper 
shall  be  published  on  a  Sunday.  4.  No  pa- 
per shall  be  published  at  all,  until  it  has 
previously  been  inspected  by  the  secretary 
of  the  government,  or  some  person  au- 
thorized by  him.    5.   The  penalty  con- 
sequent upon  the  disregard  of  any  of  the 
above  regulations,  shall  be  the  immediate 
embarkation  of  the  offender  for  England.'' 
Now,  in  lieu  of  this  censorship,  the  follow- 
ing regulations  had  been  established  by 
the  marquis  of  Hastings,  which  did  ilot, 
the  House,  would  see,  set  the  press  at 
liberty  altogether.    "  The  editors  of  news- 
papers are  prohibited  from  publishing  any 
matter   under  the  following    heads.— 1.  . 
Animadversions  on  the  ofteasures  of  the 
court  of  directors  and  other  public  bodies 
connected  with  the  government  in  India. 
2.  Also  all  disquisitions  on  the  political 
transactions  of  the  local  administrations. 
All  offensive  remarks  on  the  members  of 
the  council  or  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
lord  bishop  of  Calcutta ;  and  all  discussions 
having  a  tendency  to  create  alarm  or 
suspicion  among  the  native  population  of 
any  intended  interference  with  their  reli- 
gion.   5.    Also  the  republication,  from 
English  or  other  newspapers,  of  any  mat- 
ter   coming    under    the    above    heads, 
calculated  to  affect  the  security  of  the 
British  power  or  reputatibn  in  India.    4. 
Also  all  scandal  or  personal  remarks  on 
individuals  tending  to  excite  disc9rit  and 
animosity  in  society.'*    Now,  certainly, 
the  pBnegyne  was  a  little  too  wJde  which 
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but  th&  press,  and  were  that   press  as 
limited  as  it  had  been  Umited  in  India  by, 
the  narqois  of  Hastings^  he  should  cer- 
tainly entertain  no  apprehension  of  its 
vestsaiping  influence.    In  destroying, the 
illusion  which  existed  on  this  subject,  and 
io  making  what  might*  be  considered  a 
self^acrifice,  he  begged  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
lieffulatioos  which  he  had  jusl  ouoted.    He 
did  not  wish  what  he  had  saia  to  be  con- 
strued into  an  approval  eitlier  of  those 
nsguhitk>ns,  or  of  the  regulations  for  which 
tbe^  had  been  substituted.    The  question 
which  bad  been  put  to  him  was*-tlie  cen- 
sorship having  been  destroyed,  and  other 
Regulations    established    in   its    place, 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  send  p^ 
remptory  orders  to  India  to  destroy  the 
new  regtdations,  and  to  renew  the  censor* 
ship?  His  answer  had  been,  that  he  did 
not  think  it    worth    while.    If  it    bad 
afterwards  appeared  to  him,  that  the  new 
regulations  were  more  oflensive,  and  less 
el^ctual  than  the  censorship,  he  should 
certainly  not  have  interfered  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  the  latter ;  but  as  ne  soon 
after  went  out  of  office,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  say  what  might  have  been  his 
ijkltimate  decision.   What  was  the  inference 
which  he  wished  the  House  to  draw  from 
all  this?  Not  that  they  should  express 
approbation  of  either  of  the  systems  in 
preference   to  the  other.    But,  surely, 
.  f^ntlemen  of  all  parties  would  allow,  when 
It  appeared  that  two  such  minds  as  those 
of  marquis  Wellesley  and  the  marquis  of 
Hastings— men  as  virtuous  andhonourable 
m  they  were  great  and  dignified— as  much 
attached  to  the  principles  of  liberty  as  the 
aiost  enlightened  statesman  that  ever  lived 
-^concurred  in  the  necessity  of  some 
control  over  the  press  in  India,  he  would 
not  say  that  their  judgment  should  be. 
subjugated  to  that  of  those  distinffuished 
persons,  but  that  they  might  well  pause 
before  they  declared  that  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  ought  to  be  condemned  for  the 
eonrse  which  he  had  pursued.    What  he 
bad  stated  were  the  authorities  on  wbidi 
he  founded  his  opim'on ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  thebon.  gentleman  who  had  introdu- 
todabe  suWect  mth  sa  much  temper  and 
ability,  would  not  say  that  they  ought  to 
be. put  out  of  the  questibn.    What  the 


to  the  happily  enlightened  sti^e  of  thb 
country,  but  to  those  modificatioBS  which 
belonged  to  a  state  of  society  not  merely 
different  from  our  own,  but  whiob  had  oa 
resembhince  in  the  whole  world.    In  such 
a  country,  and  under  such  regulations  of 
the  press  as  he  had  described,  Mr.  BucL« 
iogham  had  done  that  whidi  he  (Mr.^ 
Canning)  would  not  characterize*    Hia 
conduct  most  be  judged  with  reference  to 
tl|e  law  under  which  he  lived  at  the  tinie# 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  law  by 
which,  happily,  we  were  governed,    m 
to  Mr.  Adam,  with  that  gentleman,  ha 
bad   no    personal  connexion.    But    he    . 
should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  him,  if 
he  did  not  say,  that  he  was  a  man  who 
had  raited  mmself  by  his   meritorioua 
conduct ;  a  conduct,  the  value  of  which 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  sncces«iver 
individuals  who  had  held  the  governraenfi 
of  India,  and  who  had,  therefore,  the  op-* 
portunity  of  witnessing  and  appreciaUi^* 
it.    He  could  tridy  say  from  experience^ 
that  in  situations  of  great  diffieulty  he  had 
known  that  gentleman  exert  himself  in 
the  most  manly  and  creditable  manner.  If 
he  were  to  judge  of  Mr.  Adam's  general 
character  fVom  his  ,conduct  as  a  public 
officer,  he  would  say,  that  he  was  a  man 
evidently  determined  to  act  honourably 
and  upn^htly,  cost  what  it  would^    Mr^ 
Adam  might,  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he 
considered  a  just  object,  have  been  guilty 
of  violence  and  oppression  in  thoicxefcise 
of  the  temporary  authority  with  which  he 
was  invested.    If  so,  he  was  in  that  course 
of  trial  which  pariiament  hMappointed  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  misdeeds;  and 
should  he  be  proved  guil^,  God  forbid 
that  he  should  not  be  visited  by  the 
punishment  awarded  hy  law  to  smk  am 
offence !  But  it  was  impossible  that  that 
House  could  step  in  with  an  extras  iudiciiA 
proceeding;  and  above  all,  that,  wh^the 
particular  case  was  under  the  eoosidera** 
tion  of  a  court  of  law,  it  should  step  in  to 
try  the  merita  of  that  case,  and  of  the 
general  sysleiil  together.    That  House,  if 
it  entered  at  present  into  the  investigatioD 
of  the  subject,  could  not  separate  the  io^ 
dividual  ca^e  from,  the  system.    But  a 
-court  of  law  would  separate  thent.    It 
would  try  Mr.  Adam  by  the  law  which  be 
was  bound  to  administer ;  and  would  conr* 
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iriMle  qMstioii  retgecttng  th*  preM  of 
India  sii^ulii  be  brought  under  the  viei» 
of  pMEHatDentt  but  that  it  should  also  take 
iMo^oniidoratioii  the  other  iiiodificarions 
o£the  tyttoin  of  Indian  goTernmont,  which 
Uioprogreif  of  kno^adge  and  the  im* 
fBoniag  condition  of  the  population  of 
our  Asiatic  enpire  might  appear  to 
4eiiiand> 

>  Mr.  DemwtMM  cootended»  thai  the  con- 
oMkig  obaenratioaa  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deman  who  had  jntt  tai  dotrn,  and  tlie 
opening  obfenratione  of  the  right  hon.  the 
pre$ident  of  the  Board  of  Control  were 
mndad.on.a  complele  fallacy.  The  right 
koo.  genlleiBao  had  miotated  both  the  hnr 
•ad  the  lact.  He  aeeoMd  to  auppote  that 
Mew  Buckingham  haci  contrMraned  the 
hnrv  and'  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that  coatmfanUon  he  had  been  expelled 
from  India.  That  was  not  the  fiict.  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  contravened  no  law ;  he 
had  not  even  contravened  the  marquis  of 
Hastings's  regtdatvoQs ;  for  their  existence 
I  was  noi.  known  when  Mr.  Buckingham 
publishod  io  the  Calcutta  Journal  that 
ivhioh  had  occasioned  hiabaniabment  from 
India.  But*  the  great  error  of  the  two 
aght  hon.  gentleoieo  was,  that  they  sup- 
posed Mr.  Buckingham  was  availing  Lim- 
aelf  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which,  it  was 
Sttppoaed»  prescribed  the  means  by  winch 
he  might  remetfy  the  injustice  that  he  had 
mStted.  When  first  Mr.  Bodcingham  re^ 
turned  to  this  eouniry,  he  had  &tte  him 
(Blt^D.)  tho/honourto  ask  hia  ofiinbn, 
as  to  th*'COUfse  of  proceedibg  which  it 
wooU  bo  expodieut  for  him  to  pursue. 
If  he  did  not  most  oonscieasioua}|r  believe 
that  ail  Mr«  Buckiaghaaa4  legal  preceed-i 
ingi  were  relinquished,  he  wa«ld  oeitainly 
»ot  aapport  hta  present  petkinm  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  ftackiagham  persevered 
in  thMD,  he  would  say  that  h^dM^praced 
himaeIC'  In  the  petition  adtich  hia  hon^ 
Mend  had  presented  from  Mr.  Bucking* 
baro»  the  latter  disclaimed  aU  legal  pro** 
oeedftag.  ir»  after  so  solemn  a  diadaim* 
Or,  Mc  Backthgham  should  nevertholeaa 


fore,  his  remonstrance^  were  met  by  pa* 
negyrics  on  thosa  wham  he  considered 
his  oppressors.  Every  right  hon.  nsember 
was  prepared  with  some  ground,  founded 
either  on  candour  to  an  adversary,  or  o« 
partiality  to  a  friend,  for  rejecting  any  in- 
dividual case  of  grievance  that  might  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  pariiap 
ment.  Hie  petitioner  had  declared  diet 
he  did  not  mean  to  follow  up  anv  lefsal 
proceeding;  and  yet  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were,  forsooth,  to  slumber  over  hia 
wrongs,  becatise  it  was  possible  he  might 
be  insincere  1  When  was  this  doubt  to 
eod  ?  Was  the  offence  of  havmg  oncw 
entered  mto  recognisances  to  be  visited 
on  Mr.  Buckingham  by  a  perpetual  denial 
of  justice  ?  Would  tl^  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  believe  next  year,  or  the  year  aftecv 
that  the  intention  of  not  proceeding  legai-^ 
ly  was  sincere  ?  To  him  il  appeared,  Siat 
the  petitioB  waa  one  to  which  the  House 
ought  to  attend,  wkh  reference  both  to 
the  oppression  which  the  petitiooer  had 
sufeivd,  and  to  the  system  under  which 
that  oppression  hsd  been  inflicted.  Un- 
(|uestionabl3r,  on  looking  at  the  act  of  par* 
liament,  which,  according  to  the  nght 
hon.  gentleaian,  afforded  the  means  of  re* 
dress  for  such  in^stice  as  tbat  complained 
of,  he  had  advised  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
drop  all  legal  proceedings.  The  remedy 
which  that  act  pointed  out  was  merely 
nominal :  it  imposed  on  the  person  com- 
plaining of  oppression  such  a  course  in 
proving  his  case,  as  rendered  all  pro^>ect 
of  success  hopeless.  The  govemoiwge* 
neral  of  India  was  armed  with  arbitrary 
power,  at  a  moment's  notice^  to  send  Out 
of  the  country  any  individual  whose  news- 
paper or  face,  he,  or  any  of  the  underlinga 
of  oiice,  disliked,  or  with  whom  he  or 
they  had  made  an  knnrovident  bargain  i 
and  that  individual  had  no  remedy  at  low, 
unless  he  could  prove  malice  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  oppressor — a  thing 
manifestly  imposaible,  unless  the  governor 
general  of  India  were  to  be  an  idiot  aa 
well  aa  a  tyrant.     It  was  so,  also,  with 
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ibmMd  bit  s  mall  pint  of  the  question 
iHider  connderation.  UndoubCraly,  to 
talk  of  a  preat,  and  Uiat  press  hot  ^ee» 
was  to  talk  of  a  secret  enemy  instead  of 
an  open  friend.  But  that  was  not  tfae 
single  question  before  them.  The  ques- 
tion was  not,  why  the  press  was  not  on- 
f estrained  in  India ;  but  why,  there  be- 
ing laws  regulating  the  press,  in  the  event 
of  any  violation  of  those  laws*  was  aot  the 
violator  pursued  in  the  proper  and  regular 
course  of  justice  ?  When  he  heard  the 
boo.  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors 
talk  of  the  five  warnings  which  Mr.  Buck^ 
iogham  bad  recdved  against  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  to 
ask  the  hon.  chairmsn  why  the  offender 
had  not  been  brought  into  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ?  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Bucb'ngham 
was  charged  with  the  offence  in  question, 
he  had  brought  an  action,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  proprietor  of  the  **  John 
Bull*'  newspaper,  by  whom  an  action  had 
also  been  brought  against  him,  so  that  he 
was  in  the  double  capacity  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  Yet  Mr.  Adam  had  torn  him 
Aom  his  business,  from  his  family,  from 
all  his  hopes,  and  had  sent  him  to  a  dis- 
tant country,  where  he  was  ruined,  and 
perlutps  on  the  very  verge  of  beggary. 
It  was  horrible  to  hear  officii  things.  It 
was  horrible  to  see  any  thing  like  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  this  country  that 
Indian  atmosphere  which  he  for  one  was 
not  prepared  to  breathe.  He  trusted  par- 
liamentary inquiry  would  be.instituied  in- 
to the  treatment  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  experienced.  It  hatl  been  considered 
necessary  to  submit  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduak,  situated  as  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
been  situated,  to  the  judgment  of  a  court 
of  law  in  India  in  several  instances.  If  in 
one,  why  not  in  all  ?  Was  it  not  in  Mr. 
Buckingham's  favour,  that,  in  the  civil  ac- 
tion which  he  had  himself  brought  for  a 
libel  on  his  character,  he  had  recovered 
damages,  and  that  the  revival  of  the  crimi- 
nal information  against  him  by  Mr.  Adam 
was  considered  so  unwarrantable  by  the 
judge,  sir  Francis  Macnagh'ten,  that  he 
refused  to  send  it  to  a  jury,  and  declared 
the  whole  proceedinf^  to  be  cruel^  opprea- 
sive,  and  illegal  ?  What  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  the  existence  ofsodesootic 
a  law  as  that  under  which  Mr.  Bucxing- 
bam  was  suffering,  unless  it  were  an  over* 
whelming  nececsity?  Yet  no  such  ne- 
oessiiy  appeared  to  exist.  Why  preserve 
this  perpeUud  Alien  bill  In  Inaiaf— 4in 


;  Alien  bill,  too/,  of  the  most  strange'  de- 
scription ;  for  aliens  were  free  fh>m  its 
I  m>eration,  which  was  directed  against 
^glish  alone  i  It  was  not  because  anv 
man  had  been  mild  and  amiable  in  thn 
country,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  mild 
and  amiable  in  India.  It  was  very  tru^, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
himself  allowed,  that  power  frequently  id- 
tered  characters.  The  right  hon.  gentfe« 
man  could  not  have  forgotten  that  beautf* 
M  passage  in  the  scriptare^  in  which  the 
future  tyrant,  to  whom  the  prophet  pre« 
dieted,  that  when  advanced  to  authority, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  oppression  and  cru- 
elty, exclaimed,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?^  But  he 
did  it.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  natotvlly 
vitiating  consequences  of  the  possession  of 
arbitrary  power,  that  no  wise  or  good  man 
would  wish  for  it.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
Adam,  it  did  happen  that  that  gentlemaii 
was  an  old  school-feHow  of  hfs;  and  he 
recollected  him  to  have  been  a  boy  of  * 
most  amiable  and  gentle  character.  No. 
vertheless,  he  must  declare  th^at,  on  thi^ 
present  occasion,  Mr.  Adam  seemed  to 
tilm  to  have  behaved  in  as  cruel  and  tm- 
justifiable  a  manner  as  any  governor  of  a 
colony  that  he  had  ever  hesird  of,  bad  as 
such  persons  usually  were.  So  fbr  was 
his  conduct  in  the  transaction  from  de- 
serving to  be  regarded  with  indulgence, 
except  indeed  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  not  being  in  this  country  to  defend  it, 
that  it  ought  to  receive  the  most  marked 
and  general  reprobation.  But,  although 
Mr.  Adam  was  not  in  this  country  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  had  published  his  defence, 
and  no  person  could  read  that  defence 
without  nnding  in  it  Mr.  Adam's  own 
condemnation,  and  seeing  the  arbitrary 
and  uncontrolled  power  which  he  had  ex- 
ercised. The  hon.  diairman  of  the  cotirt 
of  directors  had  talked  of  the  Earnings 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  received,  as 
If  they  were  the  distant  rumblings  of  thun- 
der that  were  to  throw  a  man  on  his  knees 
to  pray  to  Heaven  to  avert  from  him  the 
menacing  storm.  But,  why  was  the  storm 
to  fall  as  it  did  ?  Surely  Mr.  Adam  might 
have  waited  a  few  weeks  until  the  arrmd 
of  the  new  ^orernor.  But  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding clearly  showed  the  nature  of  that 
system,  which,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
required  unsparing  revision  and  corredtibn. 
It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  parliament  to 
take  care  that  the  press  in  India  enjoved 
that  degree  of  libertv  which  might  safely 
be  granted  to  it ;  andj  above  all,  to  deptfre 
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Ihe  goyernment  io  that  country  of  the 
power  of  exerciiing  an  arbitrary  dieporta- 
tion,  towards  any  individual  who  roig^t 
liappen  to  displease  them  by  the  manliness 
luid  independence  of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Lambton  felt  that  en  apology  was 
due  from  him  to  the  House,  for  mtruding 
open  them  again,  after  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  cause 
)iad  been  advocated  by  his  hon.  friends ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  the 
apeecheii  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite which  he  should  be  wanting  in  duty 
to  the  individual  whose  petition  he  had 
undertaken  to  present  to  parliament  if  he 
were  not  to  notice.  With  respect  to  any 
imputation  on  individuals,  it  was  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  whether  at  the 
tery  outset  of  his  address  to  them  on  pre- 
fenting  the  petition,  and  in  the  wnole 
course  of  that  address,  he  had  not  wholly 
disclaimed  attributing  corrupt  or  malicious 
motfive^  to  any.  ope  ?  He  had  stated  the 
f^ase  with  reference  to  its  own  merits. 
Jle  had  simply  suted  the  facts  which  had 
occurred  uniJer  Mr.  Adam's  temporaiy 
IKiministration  of  the  government  of  India 
without  imputing  to  that  gentleman,  or  to 
uny  one  dse^  any  improper  motive  what- 
fBver.  llye  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning)  however,  talked  as  if  his  speech 
)iad  hpea  full  of  personal  inculpation.  He 
had  a  riffht  to  complain  also  of  the  way 
in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
^rstited  another  of  his  statecnents.  He 
had  told  the  right  hon.  the  president  of 
|he  Board  of  Control  in  private,  that  all 
j^al.  prooeediogs  had  been  dropped  by 
Mr.  Buckingham.  He  had  also  endea- 
voured to  impress  that  fact  upon  the 
House  this  evening.  The  death  of  Mr. 
BuckiQghaa»*8  solicitor^  in  India,  and 
the  unaccountable  piroumstance  that  bis 
counseU  Mr*  Ferguson  ( recently  appointed 
advocate  general  under  Mr.  A«im^  had 
/pmit^ed  to  send  him  the  necessary  aocu- 
ments  ^d  eyidence,  added  to  other  con-p 
^derations,  had  induced  biqi  to  decline 
all  further  proceeding.  If  that  had  not 
been  the  case,  he  (  Mr.  L* )  would  certainly 
have  abs^ined  firom  presenting  the  peti- 
^ipn.  It  had  been  contended,  that  Mr. 
Adam  ha4  only  administered  the  power 
which  belonged  t^  the  existing  system. 
That  he  (^Ir.  L.  V  poajtively  denied.  It 
was  oqe  of  ^r.  J^iackingham^s  stronffest 
jpomplaints.  The  system  which  Mr, 
Adam  found  op  his  accesdon  to  the  tem- 
porary j^vernment  of  India  was  the  sys- 
^0^  iflMcli  ^Ijie  |oan|uis  of  IJMtiogs  had 


estaUiabed.    It  ngnified  noting  to  taUt: 
of  the  private  regulations  re^>eetrog  the 

1>res8  which  that  noble  marquis  had  circu- 
ated*  Those  regulations,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  governor  in 
council,  were  inoperative  as  law.  For  his 
part,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  marquis  of 
Hastings's  character.  Butthiahe  knew 
—that  the  marquis  of  Hastings  had  re- 
moved all  arbitrary  control  on  the  part 
of  the  government  over  the  press  of  India. 
He  was  not  called  upon  to  defend  the 
marquis  of  Hastings,  to  speak  of  his  attri« 
butes,  or  to  bold  him  up  as  an  example. 
But,  when  the  npble  marquis  had  made 
a  public  declaration  to  one  e&ct,  and  had- 
circulated  private  regulations  to  anotbei*, 
Mr*  Buckingham  could  only  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  former.  Did  the 
noble  marquis  make  those  r^ulations 
the  law  of  India  ?  No.  It  was  true  thai; 
they  had  since  been  registered  by  the  loid 
chief  justice,  and  had  become  the  law;  but 
at  the  Ume  at  which  Mr.  Adam  acted  upon 
them  they  were  not  so.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  maintained,  that 
tran»portation  from  India  was  the  punish- 
ment provided  by  law  for  the  offence  with 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  charged. 
That  he  (Mr«  L.)  denied.  To  transpor- 
tation from  that  country  no  man  could  be 
justly  exposed,  unless  he  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  protection  of  its  government. 
That  claim  Mr.  Buckingham  had  not  for- 
feited. He  had  nevertheless  been  trans- 
ported :  and  to  parliament,  and  through 
parliament  to  the  people  of  England  he 
made  the  present  appeal. — He  now  begged 
leave  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  chair* 
man  of  the  court  of  directors.  That  hon. 
gentleman  had  talked  of  theinconvenience 
of  this  mode  of  bringing  forward  the  sub- 
ject. He  (Mr.  L.j  knew  of  none.  When 
an  English  subject  suffered  injustice,  the 
proper  course  was,  to  make,  what  he  (Mr, 
1^. )  had  made  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner, 
a  full,  open,  and,  he  trusted,  candid, 
statement  of  his  case  to  the  only  tri- 
bunal where  it  could  be  properly  and  con- 
stitutionatiy  discussed.  But,  the  hon^ 
chairman  had  alluded  to  the  five  waminffs 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  received, 
and  had  expressed  his  surprise  that 
after  receiving  those  warnings  he  had 
gone  on  in  the  same  course,  He  would 
mention  to  the  House  what  one  or  two 
of  those  warnings  had  been.  One  was 
a  complaint  against  Mr.  Buckinghaoi 
'  that  he  had  stated  that  the  app9inl|n«K^ 
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of  Mr.  EIHott  to  the  goTeroment  of 
Madras  WM  a  public  calatnitj,  being  io- 
duced  to  make  such  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Elliott's  conduct  respectmg  her  late  ma- 
jesty and  the  princess  Charlotte.  On  ap- 
plication, boweveri  to  the  advocate  gene- 
ral, whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  to 
•nstitote  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Buck- 
ingfaam  on  this  subject,  the  advocate  ge- 
neral dedared  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  such  a  prosecution.  Another  warning 
was  a  supposed  libel  against  the  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  li.proved  however  to  be,  not  a 
libel  on  the  bishop,  but  some  remarks  on 
die  conduct  of  the  chaplain.  What  was 
the  result  ?  tt  was  found  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's statement  was  correct,  and  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained  was  rectified. 
Was  this  an  occurrence  likely  to  *'  warn** 
Mr.  Buckingham,  or  to  induce  him  to  ab- 
stain from  making  still  further  exertions 
to  produce  various  reforms  which  were 
suggested  by  his  honourable  mind  ?  The 
third  warninff  was  the  publication  of  a 
statement  relative  to  the  military,  which 
it  was  said  was  calculated  to  create  dis- 
content and  insubordination  in  the  army. 
The  writer  of  that  statement  had  left  his 
name  and  address  with  Mr.  Buckingham: 
the  statement  was  inquired  into ;  its  truth 
was  established ;  and  the  evils  of  which  it 
complained  were  redressed.  Represen- 
tations of  such  a  nature  as  the  one  be  had 
last  mentioned,  were  in  India  especially 
aerviceabie.  It  had  been  well  stated  by 
air  John  Malcolm,  whose  opinions  were 
entitled  to  be  received  with  great  defer- 
ence, that  the  prosperity  of  India  required 
free  discussion,  in  order  to  put  govern- 
ment in  possession  of  cases  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  of  which  thev  miffbt  not 
otherwbe  become  informed.  This  was 
Murticularly  true  as  respected  the  army. 
I)id  the  hon.  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Commmv  forget  the  mutinies  of  Velore 
and  Madras  ?  At  that  period,  the  press 
was  under  a  severe  censonhip ;  hint  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  if  the  preu  of 
India  bad  been  free,  government  would 
hav^  been  put  in  possession  of  the  1cir- 


the  individual  whose  petition  he  had  thaa. 
night  presented,  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  raaiy 
never  entertained  any  hope  that  the 
House  would  redress  the  injustice  whidi 
that  individual  had  suffered.  His  sole  ob- 
ject had  been  to  publish  the  petitioner's 
case.  He  conceived  that  that  object  had 
been  attained  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  evening.  He  had  not  the  remotest 
purpose  of  bringing  the  subiect  again 
under  the  consioeration  of  the  House, 
convinced  as  he  was,  that  by  so  doing,  he 
should  only  waste  time  and  trifle  with 
the  feelinffs  of  the  petitioner.  He 
repeated,  that  his  sole  motive  in  what  he 
had  done  was,  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  subject.  He  did  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  petitioner.  He  did  not 
know  Mr.  Adam,  or  the  marquis  of 
Hastings.  Of  lord  Amherst,  all  that  he 
knew  was,  that  he  hail  proved  bis  sturdy 
independence,  to  the  surprise  of  all  well- 
bred  mandarins,  by  refusing  to  perform 
the  Kotouin  China,  [a laugh].  He  might 
be  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  human 
beings.  He  might  possess,  aa  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said^  the  most  mild 
and  gentle  of  natures.— But,  wheAer  he 
was  a  "  physical  phenomenon'*  or  not — 
whether  he  was  a  "  Tyrint-'  or  a  «  Tyger," 
he  (Mr.  L.)  was  bound  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  when  he  receivecl  a  statement 
of  oppression  and  cruelty,  supported  by 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  respec- 
tability, fearless  of  all  consequences,  and 
regardless  of  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
individuals  whom  that  statement  mi^ht 
implicate,  to  perform  his  duty,  by  placing 
it  before  those  who  called  tbiemselves  the 
Commons  of  England.  If  they  refused  to 
grant  redress,  on  their  heads  was4he  blame 
^hear,  hear!]. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

First-fruits  Fund  of  Ireland.] 
Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  the  object  of 
his  motion,  which  respected  the  con- 
sideration of  the  First-FruitB  Fond  of  Ire- 
land, was  to  prevent  a  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate revenue  of  the  Irish  church  from 
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acconplished>  had  the  Bjslem  been 
fendered  effective  or  the  regulations  then 
established  been  properly  respected*  It 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  nonpayment,  or  im- 
proper collection,  of  these  first  fruits,  im- 
posed upon  the  public  a  burthen  of  taxa- 
tion to  replace  that  deficient  amount  which 
they  ought  to  have  raised.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  proceeiled  to  shomr  the  extreme 
inequalitv  of  the  aasessmenta  and  valua- 
tions on  benefices,  and  te  point  out  these 
as  the  principal  reaaont  to  be  assigned  for 
the  deficiency  he  spoke  of.  At  present, 
while  the  clergy  in  Ireland  were  paying  as 
first  fruiu  about  2,900/.  a-year,  the  body 
of  the  people,  in  ten  years,  would  be 
found  to  have  paid,  for  purposes  to  which 
this  first-fruits  revenue  would  be  applica- 
ble, 680,000/.,  or  upon  an  average  63,000/. 
per  annum.  Before  he  read  in  detail  the 
restflutions  that  he  should  offer  to  the  House, 
he  would  read  a  few  items  that  might 
furnish  a  comparative  view  of  the  relative 
ine^uaiity  between  the  value  of  diocesses 
mad  their  first  fruits'  payments  m  England 
and  in  Ireland.  The  primate  of  IreJaod, 
who  held  the  see  of  Armagh,  paid  for 
fifsufruits  4)00^4,  while  the  pnmate  ^f 
all  Ei^ghmd,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  an  income  very  little  greater, 
paid  2,680/.  The  see  of  Clogher  paid, 
first  fruits,  350/.,  while  the  see  of  London 
paid  9001.  The  «ee  of  Derry,  produced 
an  incomeof  betwteen  12,000/.  and  HjOOM. 
per  annum,  and  paid  2.50/.;  while  the  see 
<if  Winchester  paid  2,800/.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Cork  and  ttoss  paid  for  fii^t 
fruits  50/.,  and  that  of  his  venerable  aad 
highljT  respected  iViend  the  bishop  ef 
l^rwiclH  834^  After  urging  tbe  aeeea- 
sity  of  adopting  such  measpres  as  might 
render  the  first-fruits'  fund  efficient  for 
the  objects  to  which  it  had  been  destined, 
tbe  right  hon.  barooet  eondNdedby  mov- 
uig, 

1.  «  That  the  First  Fruits,  or  Annates, 
being  the  fiirst  year's  inoeme  of  every 
Ecclesiastical  Dignity  and  Benefice  in  Ire- 
Jand,  became,  at  the  Reformation,  a  pact  of 
ilie  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  as  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  aad  was  regulated  by  the  Irish 
Statute  of  the  28(h  Henry  8.  and  con- 
tinued annexed  to  the  Rioyal  revenues 
until  the  year  1710. 

2.  *<  That  hei  majesty  queen  Anne  did 
then,  as  an  act  of  gra^e  and  favour  to  the 
.established  chi^roh  of  IreUnd,  by  leltiMra 
ipaiant,  oanfiri^  hy:  |he  miAwthf  ef 
f^iamanti  t^  la  Iriihm  mA  ^oaaaM- 
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aioners  the  produce  of  thSa  branch  of 
royal  revenue  for  tlie  purposes  of  building 
and  repairing  churches,  for  the  pucchaae 
of  glebes  wl^e  wanting,  and  of  iaspro- 
priations  wherever  the  benefice  was  not 
aufficient  for  the  liberal  najotenaace  of 
the  clergy  havmg  cure  of  soyk,  and  did 
at  the  same  time  absolutely  release  them 
from  the  payesent  of  the  twentieth  parts 
or  twelve  peace  in. the  pound,  befori  paid 
annually  to  the  Crown  out  of  the  income 
of  all  ecdeaiastical  benefices,  alihoagh  m 
correspoodifig  annual  pay^nent  had  heed 
retained  by  the  queen,  and  still  remains 
payable  by  the  clergy  of  England  out  of 
,  their  dignities  and  benefices ^-^Tfaat  it 
I  appears,  from  returaa  laid  before  this 
,  House,  that  the  gross  aflM>unt  of  the  First- 
I  Fruit  revenues  of  Ireland  :hiis  vested  in 
I  tru»t,  and  pstd  into  the  commissioners 
,  during  ten  years,  ending  January  18£1, 
amounted  only  to  3,75^,  and  that  the 
nett  amount  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
;  the  ^rant  (a&er  deduction  of  &SnL  fur 
salaries  and  incidental  expenses)  was  only 
i;.925/.  t— That  it  appears  firom  these  re- 
turns that  in  seven  years,  ending  1S24, 
the  ardibishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Ire- 
land contributed  to  she  Firsts-Fruit  fund 
the  sum  of  910/.  lO'-  Ui/.  and  tliat  the 
^rehbishoprics  and  bishopries  of  Eng- 
land contributed,  during  a  hke  period,  to 
a  similar  fund  for  First-Fruk  chargoa, 
3M91. 9«.lOii.0tidfQr  tenths  8,851/.  4a.6d. 
making  a  total  of  HfilOL  J  4<.  W.— That 
the  grants  of  parUaraent  for  gifts  and  loaaa 
towards  building  new  churc^s  and  glebe 
Houses,  and  the  purchne  of  glebes,  in 
Ireland,  during  ten  years,  ending  in  1881, 
j  Amounted  to  682,80(M.,  being  an  amraal 
I  average  of  63,000/.;  and  that  provisioa 
I  still  continues  to  be  made  by  annual  grants 
for  these  fidlutary  purposes  from  the  public 
revenue  of  the  united  kingdom  >^That 
467  of  the  dignities  and  benefices  of  ko^ 
land,  being  nearly  one  third  part,  hawi 
never  been  Tated  or  valued  for  payment 
oftheFipstFfuitsi  MdthataS6asoreof 
these  benefices, -altbough  rated,  do  not 
contribute  to  this  fund,  on  aocoont  of  the 
ver^  early  period,  and  4he  low  rates  on 
which  this  valuatioD  was  e&cted,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  archbishoprics,  bishop- 
rics, and  other  ecclesiastical  digmiiei^ 
are  therein  estimated  as  of  only  4,247/. 
nnnual  •valuer^-rThat  the  receipt  and 
management  qf  this  revenue  have  been  ah' 
ways  teserved  to  atid>co«ciotied  in  ofiioavs 
appointed  by  the  Croam,  and  thai  the 
4otieith0re(if  ii»ere,  by  )fiMi»  fMlani  HP 
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1812,  entriMled  to  cmiraiif$foiiers»  with 
power,  as  therein  specifiedl,  from  time  to 
time  to  collecr,  levy,  tod  receive,  and  to 
examine  and  search  for  the  jiMt  and  true 
irajue  of  all  and  singular  the  dignities  and 
benefices  of  Ireland : — That  it  appears, 
from  documents  laid  before  this  Hoose, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
under  this  patent  to  carrv  into  effect  a 
new  and  more  adeauate  valuation  of  these 
d^niiiea  and  benences,  bj  searching  for 
the  just  and  true  value  thereof,  have 
oeaeed,  in  deference  to  high  legal  opinions 
maintaining  the  invalidity  of  the  powers 
thereby  cooFerred  to  efiect  this  object,  and 
the  incompetency  of  the  Crown  to  grant 
the  same,  which  opinions  have,  however, 
been  controverted  by  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  patentee : — That  it  appears  just  and 
equitabie  that  this  bmnch  of  tlie  royal 
revenue,  liberally  appropriated  by  the 
Crown  for  wise  and  salutary  purposes 
peculiarly  connected  with  thenmiotenance 
of  the  church  of  Ireland  (at  the  same  time 
tluit  a  great  remission  of  burthens  affect- 
ing the  clergy  thereof  was  granted  by  the 
same  royal  authority),  should  be  rendered 
actually  efficient  to  the  attainment  of  the 
beneficNent. objects  to  which  it  was  assigned, 
and  that  the  de6cieDcy  created  by  this 
inadequate  valuation  should  be  no  longer 
aupplied  by  the  imposition  of  additional 
charge  on  the  body  of  the  people.** 

5.  •«  That  it  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  to  consider  whether  any,  and 
what  legislative  measures  msy  be  neces- 
anry  to  effect  this  moat  desirable  and  salu- 
taryAbject»  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  the  House. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  first  re- 
aohitaon, 

Mr.  i'A»n^€l/ said,  he  rose  to  oppose 
the  motimi,  because  it  went  to  attack,  not 
only  the  revenues,  but  the  character  of* 
the  chnreh  of  Irehind.  He  felt  ouite  sure 
that  his  right  hon.  friend,  in  setting  about 
a  reform  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  abuses 
hi  the  church  of  Lrdand,  was  actuated  by 
the  purest  motives  ;  and  he  felt  equally 
aure^  that  he  should  receive  his  serious 


were  really  the  fact,  and  the  clergy,  in- 
stead of  so  applying  it,  used  tho  nM>ney 
for  their  own  purposes,  they  would  de« 
serve  the  most  severe  reprobation.  Now, 
he  begged  the  atiention  cf  the  House^. 
while  he  mentioned  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  with  respect  to  the  firsfr  fmits.  They 
were  originally  claimed  by  the  pope,  be« 
fore  the  Reformstion,  after  which  they 
were  claimed  by  Henry  6th,  aa  head  of 
the  church.  The  claims  of  that  manarch 
were  established  in  Ireland  by  two  sta« 
tutea,  the  26(h  ami  S8th  af  Henry  Sch,. 
while  in  England  there  was  but  one  ua» 
tnte  upon  the  subject.  It  was  matciSsi 
to  attend  to  the  nature  of  those  two  stw 
totes.  By  the  28th  of  Henry  8th,  it  wia; 
required,  that  a  valuation  of  the  fira^ 
firuit8  should  be  made ;  by  the  S6di,  it 
was  required,  that  a  valuation  of  the  be** 
nefices  should  be  made.  The  two  wctm 
were  finally  applicable  to  totally  drffevent 
purposes.  His  riglit  hon.  friend  wonld 
find,  that  the  machinery  of  the  two  men- 
Burea  was  totally  different.  One  gaiva  a 
power  of  inquiry  to  a  comnuttee^  nppomt* 
ed  by  the  chancellor,  mider  the  gnat 
seal,  OK  to  commissioners,  who  eocaimned 
upon  oaik,  and  the  result  of  whoee  in* 

r'rie*  ^m  to  be  placed  upon  record  in 
court  of  Exchequer.  There  was, 
beside  that,  a  valuation  of  first  fruita  to 
be  made  from  time  tie  time,  by  the  losd^ 
diancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls>  er 
the  under  treasurer  of  Ireland,  or  by  coas- 
misainners  appointed  for  the  purpose* 
Thus  there  was  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  measures.  He  might  be 
wrong  in  delivering  this  opinion,  but  U 
he  was  wrong,  he  waa  so  with  the  deci*. 
sions  of  nearly  SOO  years  in  his  faveori 
•and,  therefore,  he  hoped  he  shoukhbe  •»• 
cused  if  he  delivered  e  legal  opinion  upon 
the  sohiect  with  something  like  eonfi** 
dance.  The  qnestion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  was,  whether  the  act  06 
Henry  dih  meant  to  take  the  first -fruita- 
according  to' their  then  value,  or  whether 
the  valuation  once  made,  was  to  remaia 
fixed  aiMi  inviolable.      He  argued   thia 
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to  a  few.  And  first  he  would  menttoQ 
the  S7  Henry  S,  c  20.  That  act  pro- ; 
vided  for  the  union  of  several  parishes  in- 
to one  benefice^  and  saved  to  the  king  the 
first  fruits  of  such  benefice,  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  were  then  valued : 
90  that  the  first  fruits  were  b^  that  act 
fixed  and  stationary.  A  similar  provi- 
sion  was  made  by  the  17th  and  18th  of 
Charles  Ist.  He  wished  next  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  act  passed 
mlreJandin  the  10th  Geo.  1,  ch.  7.  That 
act  stated,  that  in  the^  event  of  any  divi* 
sios  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  bishops 
wen  bound  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
ofiSrst  fruits  which  such  divided  part  had 
|iv?iousiy  paid^  and  that  it  was  td  pay  in 
i6  eoual  proportion  in  future.  He  felt 
ikat  uiis  was  not  a  question  of  law,  but 
one  afiecting  the  respectability  of  the 
drarch  df  Ireland*  The  complaint,  in  a 
word,  was,  that  the  Irish  clergy  did  not 
give  to  public  charities  vums  which  the 
law  did  not  require  them  to  give,  or  else 
it  .was  a  charge  against  them  of  having 
embezzled  sums  belonging  to  those  cha- 
rities; in  either  of  which  cases  he  was 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  ajuitleman 
'  proceeded  to  quote  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth, 
and  several  other  acts,  in  support  of  his 
argmoent.  The  payment  of  first  fruits  in 
Ireland  were  made  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple as  those  in  England;  th^Migb'^haps 
at  a  lower  rate.  He  defied  the  right  hon. 
baronet  to  show  one  case  in  wj^ch  an  Irish 
clergyman  bad  paid  leais  ^than  the  esti- 
mated value  .at  which  the  Jrst  fruits  of 
his  eeclesiasdcal  possessions  were  enroll- 
^-  This,  tlieii,  being  the'  case,  the  right 
l^atilMroBel  had  no  right  to  turn  round 
aoi^  cM. imputations  upon  the  dersy  of 
tb^  Irish'  diurch,  because'  they  did  not 
eoDtrifoute  certain  sums,  licoordinje  to  his 
constiwction  of  a  particular  act.  I^  ^Mr. 
P.)  thought  he  had  done  something,  if  he 
bad  shewn  thai  the  first  firuita  ought  to 
have  been,  i^od  had  been  paid  according 
to  the  enrolled  valuation.  He  now  came 
to  a  part  of  the  subjisct  upon  which  he 
had  made  some  observations  on  a  former 
night,  in  ansn^er-to-ttie  hon..member  for 
Aberdeen,  wl((mithe:did  not  then  perceive 
in  hb  |»ia^ihr.m^nt  the  number  of  noii- 


fact :  and,  after  the  fuUcet  inquiry,  he  had 
found  no  cause  to  alter  that  opinion.  He 
had  stated  at  the  time,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  mistaken  unions  for  pluralities, 
and  then  had  taken  those  pluralists  as 
non-residents.  But,  taking  the  number 
of  clergy  employed  in  colleges  and  other 
places,  and  also  the  number  of  old  and 
infirm  men  (who  could  not  be  called  non- 
residents in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word),  it  would  be  found  that  his  (Mr. 
Ps.)  statement  was  correct.  Compsring 
England  and  Ireland  together  in  this  re- 
spect, without  meaning  to  say  any  thing 
invidious,  the  comparison  was  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
latter  country.  He  would  conclude  by 
asserting,  that  there  was  not  in  the  empire 
a  more  useful,  a  more  exemplary,  or  more 
zealous  set  of  individuals  than  the  clergy- 
men of  the  establishment  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  contended,  that  few 
speeches  ever  delivered  within  the  walla 
of  parliament  were  more  ad  captandum 
than  that  to  which  the  House  had  just 
listened.  No  imputation  rested  upon  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet, neither  by  his  speech  nor  by  his 
motion,  had  intended  to  cast  any  imputa- 
tion. The  charge  was  not  against  the 
clergy,  but  against  the  government,  which 
did  not  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  statute.  It  was  easy,  indeed, 
out  of  doors  to  produce  an  effisct,  and  in 
the  House  to  mfiuence  a  division,  byin* 
ducing  a  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  fix 
a  stigma  upon  a  particular  body ;  but,  aa 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  motion,  he 
denied  any  such  intention  directly  or  in- 
^re<^y.  He  was  as  sincere  a  finend  to 
the  church  establishment  of  Ireland  as  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemati;  and  he 
thought  he  best  proved  his  attachment 
to  it,  by  advocating  that  species  of  reform 
which  would  extend  the  duties  of  the 
clergy.  The  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
had  dwelt  much  upon  the  legnl  construc- 
tion of  the  statutes ;  but  if  the  iater|»e- 
tatioD  he  put  upon  ihem  were  correct, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  950  benefices 
in  Ireland,  which  at  present  did  not  Oon« 
tribute  at  all  to  the  first  finiits?  Were 
they  to  be  valued  ftccording  td  the  rate 
of  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  or  were  they^ 
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He  was  not  qualified  to  deny  or  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  legal  argument  of  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman ;  but  if  the  whole  of 
it  were  conceded,  was  it  not  still  open  to 
parliament  to  say,  after  due  inquiry,  that 
the  whole  system  was  defective,  and  that 
a  better  one  ought  to  be  devised  and  es- 
tablished ?  Much  had  been  said  on  what 
was  called  the  spoliation  of  the  church  ; 
but  that  ofiensive  word  could  not  be  justly 
applied  to  the  motion  before  the  House. 
It  was  one  thing  for  the  Crown  to  seize 
(lie  property  of  the  church  and  apply  it 
to  the  purposes  of  the  state,  and  another 
to  apply  the  funds  of  the  church  to  its 
maintenance,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  morality.  The  first  might 
be  termed  spoliation ;  but  the  latter  was 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  preserva- 
doD  of  the  church  property.  For  the  sake 
of  the  peace  of  Ireland,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  this  im(K>rtant 
iubject  should  be  thoroughly  Investigated. 
If  Uie  statement  of  the  attorney-general 
for  Ireland  coidd  be  borne  out  by  evi- 
dence, it  afforded  an  additional  ground  for 
inmiiry  before  a  committee. 

Mr.^  Goulbum  said,  that  whatever  ex- 
planation might  be  attempted  by  the  hon. 
ffentleman  of  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see, 
that  if  it  were  not  intended  to  convey  an 
imputation  upon  the  church  of  Ireland,  it 
was  at  least  very  ill  calculated  to  avoid  It. 
It  was  meant  to  be  said  by  it,  that  there 
was  a  default  on  the  part  of  the  church  of 
Ireland ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  con- 
trasted and  compared  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  one  country  the 
clergy  were  niggardly ;  in  the  other,  libe- 
ral. The  real  question  before  the  House 
was  a  pure  point  of  law.  If  the  church 
of  Ireland  paid  at  present  what  the  law 
required,  it  was  free  from  imputation. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  had  compared  the 
•um  paid  by  a  benefice  in  Ireland  with  the 
sum  paid  by  a  benefice  in  England ;  but  it 
was  no  more  &ir  to  put  these  in  juxtapo- 
sition for  the  sake  of  drawing  an  mjurioua 
distinction,  than  it  was  Mr  to  contrast  the 
different  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  an  m» 
dividual  of  the  same  elaM  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Whatever  the  law  was,  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  abide  by  it ; 
and .  upon  that  point,  he  was  content  to 
rely  upon  the  opinion '  of  his  right  bon. 
friend.  According  to  that  opinion,  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  free  firom 
any  further  demands.  He  protested 
warmly  against  what  had  fallen  from  the 

votrxi. 


hon.  gentleman,  as,  to  the  difleren^  be« 
tween  the  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. There  exists  no  such,  difference ; 
nor  ought  the  one  to  be  differently  trciUed 
from  the  other.  The  two  churclies  were 
united  in  doctrine  and  by  law ;  and  if  a 
distinction  were  allpwed,  it  might  here- 
after be  used  against  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  perhaps,  eventually  occasion 
its  overthrow.  He  quite  agteed,  that  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  House  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  clerical  duties  by 
every  means  in  its  power ;  but  he  recom- 
mended the  hon.  gentleman  to  recoIlQct, 
that  if  in  former  times  there  had  been 
churchmen  who  had  neglected  their  du- 
ties and,  misapplied  their  fundi;,  the  pe- 
riod had  at  leneth  arrived  when,  by  the 
confession  of  aU  acquainted  with  the  s^ite 
of  the  establishment,  there  existed  o^ 
the  part  of  the  members  of  it,  a  most  ear- 
nest anxiety  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Htttftf,  in  reference  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  respecting  the  non-residents, 
as  if  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  made  an  erroneous 
report  to  the  Hoi^se,  said  he  had  onljr 
read  the  official  returns  made  to  the  House 
by  the  bishops  themselves.  The  sup^ 
porters  of  the  present  motion  denied  that 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  had  done  what  the 
law  required.  With  regard  to  any  sup^ 
posed  attack,  he  had  never  calumniated 
the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Ireland  i 
he  had  objected  merely  to  the  existing 
system,  and  as  it  was  bad,  he  was,  of 
course,  anxious  for  a  change.  The  la# 
might  declare  that  the  two  churches  should 
be  the  same;  but,  would  any  man  of  com- 
mon observation  and  common  sense  af- 
firm that  there  was  no  difference  between 
them,  in  the  manner  In  which  the  duty 
was  performed,  and  a  thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances ?  The  ripht  hon.  gentleman 
had  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  never  more  zealous  than 
at  the  present  moment.  '« By  their  works 
shall  ye  know  them."  Had  they  added 
on^  proselyte  to  their  flock  ?  Had  they 
not,  on  the  contrary,  year  aAer  year,  so 
decreased  in  their  numbers,  that  there 
was  danger  that  they  would,  ere  long,  be 
reduced  to  nothing  ?  Those  who  refused 
inquiry  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  church. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  71.  Noea 
87*  Majority  against  the  motion  16. 
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Education  of  the  Poor  ik  Ire- 
XAND — Petition  of  Mr.  Owen.]  Mr. 
S.  Rice  oresented  a  petitioD  from  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Lanark.  The  hon.  member  pro- 
fessed himself  wiable  to  see  his  way  suffi- 
ciently clearly  to  warrant  him  in  founding 
upon  the  petition  any  subsequent  motion. 
He  would,  nevertheless,  wilhngly  lend  bis 
aid  to  any  other  hon*  member  who  might 
feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion;— 

«  The  Petition  of  Bober   Owen^  of 
Kew  Lanark, 

^  "  Humbler  sheweth— That  your  Pe- 
titioner beheves  it  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted, that,  if  measures  can  be  devised 
to  relieve  the  suffering  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land from  the  distress  m  which  it  is  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  that  they  at  present 
suffer,  such  measures  ought  to  oe  zealously 
promoted  by  every  individual  who  wishes 
well  to  his  country,  or  who  is  interested 
in  her  government. 

**  Tn&t  your  petitioner  has  observed 
many  proposals  submitted  to  your  honour* 
able  House  to  effect  this  great  purpose, 
and  haa  seen  those  propo^s  rejected— 
not^  indeed,  as  being  unnecessary  or  iH- 
timed,  but  as  being  impracticable  or  in- 
efficacious.—That  your  petitioner,  as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
amon^  the  working  classes,  has  been  in- 
duced to  conclude,  that  no  projects  for 
relief  to  Ireland  can  be  practicable  or  ef- 
ficacious, unless  they  propose  to  educate 
and  to  employ  those  to  whom  relief  is  to  be 
afforded :  and  that  no  plan  which  shall  in 
practice  judiciously  educate,  and  effectu- 
ally employ  the  poor  and  ignorant  and 
unemployed,  can  fail  in  emcting  great 
and  immediate  improvement  in  their  con* 
dition,  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  ig- 
norance and  poverty  and  idleness. 

**  That  your  petitioner  believes  it  to  be 
as  practicable  as  it  will  be  found  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  form  arrangements  for  the 
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tioHer  to  that  ctmimittee  in  June,  1823^*-^- 
Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  your 
honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  examine  the  plans 
which  be  now  recommends,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  your  honourable  House.— -And 
your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray, 

"  Robert  Owen." 

Sir  W.  Be  Creipigny  said,  he  had  ad^ 
vised  Mr.  Owen  never  to  briag  his  plaa 
again  before  parliament. 

Colonel  Trench  contended,  that  this 
visionary  plan,  if  adopted,  would  destroy 
the  very  roots  of  society. 

Ordmd  to  Ue  on  the  table. 

Usury  Forfeitures  Bill.]  Mr. 
Alderman  HeygtAe  said,  that  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  subject,  though  there  had 
been  a  great  diffeirence  of  opinion  on  the 
Usury  Laws  themselves,  the  opinion  of  the 
House  was  unanimous  as  to  the  injustice 
and  ineffidctivenees  of  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  a  breach  of  them.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profeision  to  whom  he 
had  applied  hiS  declined  the  ta/sk,  lie  bad 
been  induced  to  ffaaae  a  bill  to  amend  the 
law  as  &r  as  related  to  these  penalties. 
His  principle  was  briefly  thia.  By  the 
existmg  law»  the  forfeiture,  and  penalty, 
amouDting  to  three  times  the  principal 
sum,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  de^ 
gree  of  the  oience.  For  exaoaple,  if  a 
man  took  SI.  too  much  interest  on  a  prin* 
cipal  sum  of  100,000/.,  the  penalty  would 
be  forfeiture  of  the  100,000^,  and  three 
times  more,  in  all  400,000/.  But  if  a  mail 
took  100^  interest  too  much  on  100^  pria«> 
cipal,  an  offence  in  degree  infimtdy 
greater,  the  penalty  would  be  only  400ii 
His  intention  waa,  to  proportion  the  peolal* 
ties  to  the  degree  of  the  ofienoe,  and  not 
so  excessive  that  conscientious  men  would 
pot  sue  for  them.  He  moved,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  <<  to  reguhite  the  pe^ 
naltiea  aad  forfeitures  incurred  under  the 
Usury  Laws.** 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Scotch  Poor  Kao|7irATiojr  Bill.] 
Mr.  Kennedy 9  io  moviag  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  rcMing  of  r^'"  ^'^ 
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uaiter  bow  miftakeB,  be  wMied  to  ifibrd 
AiU  time  for  examinetioii  and  eorreotion 
of  tbe  error.  It  had  baeo  aopposed  by 
9ome»  that  his  object  was  to  introduce 
the  poor-rates  into  Scotland.  It  was,  in 
fiwty  just  the  reverse^  It  was  to  prevent 
aasessmeata  froao  spreading  further  than 
they  had  gone,  and  finafly  to  abolish 
them.  According  to  the  report  of  a  oofla** 
nuttee  In  1818,  out  of  700  parishes,  the 
number  from  which  returns  were  obtained, 
there  were  only  145  in  which  there  were 
assessments.  AsseMments  were  either 
good  or  bad :  if  good,  they  should  be  ge* 
neral ;  if  bad,  thejr  should  be  abolished ; 
and  se^Dg  that  m  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland  no  aseessments  existed,  he  wished 
to  abolish  them  in  the  remaining  parishes, 
and  to  produce  Aat  uniformity  of  system, 
which  was  so  desirable.  Jt  waa  asserted 
bysome,  thatossessments  were  necessary  in 
every  civilised  country.  His  answer  to  this 
wasuie&cthebad  stated,  that,  inthegreat* 
pr  part  of  Scotland,  there  were  no  assets* 
ments.  The  vicious  system  of  assessments 
had  produced  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences in  Scotland.  That  system  pre- 
vailed  to  a  grievous  extent  in  the  border 
counties.  The  assessments  were  regulated, 
not  by  the  exigencies  of  tjie  particular 
parishes  in  which  they  were  levied,  but  by 
liocidental  circumstances.  Thus,  in  Ber- 
wicic  there  was  a  very  large  assessment  In 
one  parish,  while  in  the  very  next  parish, 
perhaps,  there  was  no /issessment  at  all. 
An  experiment,  conducted  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  one  of  the  lowest  parishes  in  Glas- 
gow, where  there  waa  a  population  of 
nearly  10,000  persons,  had  been  attended 
with  the  best  effects.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  assessments  to  the  amount  of 
1 ,400/.  per  annum  had  been  completely 
eradicated,  and  the  poor  had  been  placed 
on  a  much  better  footing.  If  tlie  measure 
which  he  (Mr.  K.)  had  proposed,  were 
adopted,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
have  the  effi^t  of  reviving  that  spirit  of 
independence,  whioh  had  once  existed 
among  the  poor  of  Scotland,  but  which 
iiad  been,  in  a  great  degree,  unfortunately 
extinguished  by  the  system  of  assessment. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
a  boon  to  the  poor  of  Scotland  them- 
selves. In  moving  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  three  months,  be 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
be  did  not  mean  finally  to  abandon  the 
aqbject,  but  that  it  was  his  intention  agam 
.to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it 
onf ly  14  the  naxt  seiiioQ. 


Lord  j1.  Hamilton  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  beluK  a  boon  to  the 
poor  of  Scotland,  he  could  only  obierve, 
that  the  poor  of  Scotland  themselves 
thought  It  a  great  grievance.  The  bill 
proposed  by  the  bon.  member  waft  con* 
sidered  by  all  who  had  paid  anv  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  who  were 
in  the  habii  .of  administering  to  their 
wants,  to  be  most  objectionable  in  prin* 
ciple^ 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  the  pro* 
posed  measure  had  never  received  the 
slightest  encouragement  from  any  pubUe 
body  in  Scotland  ;  on  tho  contrary,  they 
all  concurred  in  reprobating  it»  He 
strongly  recommended  the  bmi.  member 
to  pause  before  he  again  brought  it  foD> 
ward. 

Mr.  W.  Dundoi  observed,  that  the 
poor  of  Scotland  might  be  left  wholly 
without  resource  if  the  system  of  assess* 
ments  were  abolished. 

The  second  reading  waa  put  off  for 
three  months. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  May  27* 

C0MMITMENT8    AND    CokyiGTIOVS.] 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  promised  motion  for  a  return  of  the 
Commitments  by  magistrates,  in  certain 
districts,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  by  whom  such  commitmeata 
were  made.  He  understood  that  cbjeo- 
tioos  were  made  to  returning  the  namea 
of  the  magistrates,  imless  in  specified  cases, 
where  it  could  be  abewn  they  were  necea- 
sary.  To  this  be  answereo,  that  there 
was  an  opinion  abroad  that  a  certain  set 
of  gentleinen  in  the  magistracy  were  con- 
victing magistrates-^-that  was  to  sajr,  that 
any  culprits  brought  before  certain  ma- 
gistrates stood  little  or  no  chance  of 
escaping  being  committed.  Now,  he  fdt, 
that  if  the  commitment  were  a  just  one, 
no  objection  could  be  urged  to  giving  the 
name  of  the  magistrate,  and  if  unjust, 
then  the  name  of  the  magistrate  became 
absolotely  necessary.  He  wished  to  ob- 
tain correct  returns,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  commitments  and  convictions  in  the 
cit^  of  London,  and  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  which  disproportion  was 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  former.  The 
retuma  already  on  the  table  were  very  ins- 
perfect ;  but  if  tbey  bad  been  made  o«|t 
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according' to  hit  ori^Bal  intenlioo,  he  ap- 
prehended they  would  have  borae  out  the 
itatement  he  fortuerly  made.  At  present, 
a  comparison  could  not  be  fairly  insti- 
tuted. He  would  first  advert  to  what  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  the  documents  fur- 
nished. One  maffistrate  had  committed 
152  prisoners,  and  of  that  number  bills 
were  found  only  against  66,  and  58  were 
convicted.  Another  magistrate  at  Union- 
hall  had  committed  139  persons,  while 
biUa  were  found  only  against  48.  It  was  to 
be  observed,  that  the  difierent  police 
offices  varied  in  the  mode  of  making  those 
returns;  indeed,  they  were  upon  some 
t>oints  so  contradictory,  that  furtlier  infor- 
mation was  absolutely  necessary.  During 
the  inquiries  of  committees  on  prison  dis- 
cipline much  had  been  said  of  the  evil  of 
allowing  persons  not  hacknied  in  vice  to 
mix  for  months  together  with  the  most 
^l^raded  criminals.  If  this  contamina- 
tion amounted  to  only  half  what  was 
istated  in  the  various  reports,  it  was  a  sub- 
ject requiring  the  utmost  attention.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  became  of  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  with  precision  the  dis- 
proportion between  ^he  commitments  and 
the  convictions*  The  courtesy  of  the 
secretary  for  the  home  department  had 
lumished  him  with  a  document  of  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  shewed  the  proportion  be- 
tween commitments  and  convictions  at 
two  periods,  viz.  for  the  seven  years  be- 
fore 1816,  and  for  the  seven  years  before 
18S8.  In  the  seven  years  before  1816, 
there  were  committed  ror  trial  S6»000  men, 
Mid  11,000  women.  '  In  the  seven  years 
preceding  1828,  there  were  committed  for 
trial  78,000  men  and  14,000  women. 
With  such  an  enormous  increase ,  of  of- 
ienders  in  so  limited  a  time,  was  it  pos- 
-aible  to  oretend  that  the  community  was 
in  a  menu  healthy  state  ?  Looking  at  the 
•comparative  numbei'  of  convictions  m  the 
same  period,  it '  became  an  important 
matter  of  attention,  whether  some  other 
mode  could  not  be  invented  to  prevent 
persons,  proved  in  the  result  to  be  inno- 


and  Middlesex  the  proportion  was  nearly 
the  same ;  the  committals  during  7  years 
before  1816  were  12,000,  the  convictions 
7,400,  and  the  acquittals  4,700,  which 
was  in  the  ratio  of  about  39  per  cent. 
During  the  seven  yesrs  before  1823^  the 
committals  were  18,000,  the  convictions 
11,000,  and  the  acquittals  7,000.  It  was 
lamentable  to  find,  on  the  same  authority, 
the  number  of  our  fellow  creatures  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  present  state  of 
our  penal  laws.  In  the  first  period  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  they  were  1,018,  of 
whom  twelve  in  the  hundred  were  ex- 
ecuted; and  in  the  last  period  1,216,  of 
whom  14  in  the  hundred  were  executed. 
This  brought  him  back  to  the  considera- 
tion  how  it  happened,  that  so  many  more 
of  the  prisoners  committed  by  one  ma- 
dstrate  were  acquitted  than  by  another. 
Was  the  mode  of  conducting  business  dif- 
ferent at  difierent  police  offices  ?  He  had 
been  also  anxious,  when  he  forro^ly 
brought  this  question  before  the  House, 
to  learn  the  proportions  of  the  persons 
coimnitted,  convicted,  or  acquitted  by 
magistrates,  who  were  not  stipendiary,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  were  any  de- 
serving the  title  of  **  committing  magis- 
trates," wh6,  without  due  attention  to  the 
evidence,  allowed  their  fellow-subjecis  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  injury  to  be  derived 
from  intercourse  in  a  gaol.  A  msgistrate, 
with  his  commission,  undertbok  a  highly 
responsible  duty ;  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive any  good  reason  why  the  magis- 
tracy should  be  desirous  of  concealment. 
As  to  the  numbers,  they  had  been  ob- 
tained already ;  but  he  wished  also  to  see 
on  the  tsble  the  names  of  the  committing 
magistrates.  He  had  been  informed,  that 
the  number  of  persons  convicted  in  Scot- 
land, compared  with  those  committed, 
exceeded  the  proportion  in  any  part  of 
England,  arising  probably  from  the  |)ecu- 
liar  care  taken  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  How  far  the  method,  pursued 
in  Scotland,  ought  to  be  adopted  m  Eng- 
land, was  another  question.    His  motion 
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ftnd  seiiiant  held  for  the  several  couDtiei, 
citiesy  townst  and  liberties  tbereio ;  show- 
ing the  name  of  the  magistrate  or  magis- 
trates  who  signed  the  warrants  of  com- 
miltaly  and  distinguishing  the  number  of 
persons  bo  committed  by  summary  com- 
nttments  by  him  or  them,  and  the  num« 
ber  committed  for  trial,  iprho  were  con- 
victed, acquitted,  or  against  whom  no 
biUs  were  found,  or  who  were  not  prose- 
cuted." 

•  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  had 
expected  to  have  heard  from  the  hon. 
member  a  less  objectionable  motion  than 
that  with  which  he  had  concluded,  and 
the  returns  to  which  would  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  assist  him  in  his  ulterior  object. 
The  hon.  member  had  said,  that  when 
these  returns,  with  the  names  of  the  com- 
mitting magistrates,  were  made,  some  in- 
dividuals woidd  be  found  who  were  un- 
necessarily rigorous  in  their  commitments, 
and  who-  were  designated  in  their  counties 
as  **  committiog  magistrates."  He  pro- 
tested that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
dbtinct  class  of  persons ;  but,  what  he 
principally  rose  to  show  was,  that  the 
returns  called  for  would  not  raise  the  in- 
ference which  the  hon.  member  supposed, 
and  would  therefore  be  useless  tor  his 
general  argument.  For  instance,  there 
were  several  prisons  in  £ng1snd  in  which 
commitments  in  execution  were  only 
taken;  and  the  hon.  menber  must  not 
confound  such  commitments  in  due  exe« 
cution  of  legal  process  with  the  summary 
commitments  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  magisterial  duty.  Tbeni  again, 
the  disproportion  of  commitments  between 
one  magistrate  and  another  would  not 
raise  the  inference  of  undue  rigour  in  the 
committing  magistrate.  For  instance,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  whilst  members 
were  attending  their  duty  in  pariiament, 
there  must  be  other  magistrates  in  the 
counties,  whose  returns  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  must  necessarily  be  larger 
than  those  not  so  actively  engaged,  from 
local  removals,  without  there  being  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  from  the 
distinction,  the  undue  exercise  of  power. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  first  brought 
this  subject  forward,  he  had  said,  that 
there  was  an  immense  disproportion  be- 
tween the  commitments  by  police  roagia- 
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cadle  they  received  salaries,  although  htf 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  men  oi  the 
highest  honour  and  respectability,  and 
that  their  conduct  would  bear  the  strictest 
exammation.  Those  magistrates  who 
were  unpaid  and  acted  merely  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  utility,  were  of 
course  in  a  different  situation.  As  far  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  correct  the 
return  already  made,  he  (Mr.  P.)  was 
ready  to  concede  what  was  required. 
There  was  no  indisposition  in  the  home 
department  to  give  all  useful  information : 
but,  under  no  circumstances  could  he 
consent  to  include  the  names  of  indivi- 
dual magistrates.  He  asserted  distinctly 
that  it  was  a  criminatory  motion.  It  was 
criminatory,  because  it  went  to  shew  that 
magistrates  had  acted  on  vague  and  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  hon.  member 
had  talked  of  **  committing  magistrates.'' 
He  TMr.  P.)  had  never  heard  of  any  in- 
diviauals  deserving  such  an  offensive  dis- 
tinction. Was  it  fair  to  brand  a  gentle* 
man  as  a  <<  committing  magistrate/'  be- 
cause he  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  had  a  larger 
number  of  criminals  brought  before  him  ? 
Besides,  if  the  returns  were  made  as  de- 
sired, it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  any 
fair  inference  from  the  intelligence  it  sup- 
plied. The  hon.  gentleman,  on  the  for- 
roer  occasion,  had  introduced  the  names 
of  three  magistrates,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Dyer,  and  Mr.  Swabey,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  (Mr.  P.)  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Dyer,  and  had  asked  him  to  furnish  some 
cases  in  which  he  had  committed,  and  the 
grand  jury  had  afterwards  thrown  out  the 
bill.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dyer  proved 
that  the  disproportion  in  his  case  was  not 
greater  than  in  others,  and  he  pointed  out 
fifteen  or  sixteen  cases  in  which  grand 
juries  had  ignored  bills,  but  in  which  Mr. 
Dyer  would  have  grossly  misconducted 
himself  if  he  had  not  committed  the  party 
charged.  Sometimes  the  patter  had  been 
compromised :  perhaps  the  principal  wit- 
ness was  a  near  relation,  and,  not  wishing 
to  disgrace  the  family,  upon  reflection  did 
not  choose  to  persevere  in'the prosecution': 
sudden  wrong  had  made  him  bring  the 
offender  before  a  magistrate,  but  m  hie 
cooler  moments  perhaps  he  had  repented. 
In  one  case,  though  the  charge  had  been 
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lea  j^MTs  «ld,  cbe  grand  jury  obteheflio* 
formatioa  which  did  sot  come  before  Mr« 
T)w,  shewing  that  she  wat  not  worthy 
of  credit;  and  on  this  account  the  man 
accused  was  never  put  upon  his  trial.  In 
aome  instanoeiy  parties*  though  duly 
bound  in  recognizaDces  to  prosecute,  did 
not  appear ;  and  as  they  were  poor,  their 
aureties  were  of  no  value,  and  could  not 
be  estreated.  In  other  cases»  misunder- 
standings occurred  as  to  the  time  when 
witnesses  were  to  appear,  and  in  others, 
the  prosecution  was  dropped  from  care« 
lessness,  indifference,  or  idleness.  While 
tbcae  circuaMtances  vindicated  the  grand 
jury  from  any  charge  of  neglect,  they  at 
the  sfvne  time  shewed  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  ipculpaiing  the  committing 
nag^trate.  Unless,  tl^refore,  the  return 
•ould  be  accompsnied  with  a  detail  of  all 
chat  appeared  at  the  police-office,  it  would 
be  of  no  use,  as  it  oodd  lead  to  no  just 
conclusion.  For  these  reasons,  he  should 
nesative  the  motion. 

Mr.  Denm^n  said,  be  concurred  in 
many  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  respecUng 
tiie  obscurity  in  which  the  larger  question 
would  still  reoiain,  after  the  returns,  as 
BOW  called  for,  were  produced;  but,  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  the  distinction  re* 
^luired  in  the  returns^  so  as  to  show  the 
commitments  in  execution^  and  also  those 
by  summary  process.  He  could  not, 
however,  concur  with  the  right  bom  gen- 
tleman in  throwing  round  the  magistracy 
generally,  that  species  of  exemption  from 
inquiry  which  be  had  talked  of.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  when  parliament 
were  every  year  intrusting  such  extended 
powers  to  the  magistracy,  they  were  bound 
to  investigate  wiUi  a  jealous  eye  their  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  the  liability  to  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
all  human  power.  He  rathw  wished  te 
see  the  public  eye  jealously  £xed  upon 
the  conduct  of  magistrates,  fbr  the  sake 
of  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  acts  the 
wholesome  control  of  public  opinion ;  and 
he  could  not  dii^uiae  from  himself  that 
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BaiWy,  who,  when  be  baaid  diaraclera 
given  by  wttnesses  to  notorious  thieves, 
exdaimed,  **  I  wonder  what  has  become 
of  the  rogues,  for  every  man  is  honest 
now<mKlays."  Uaauestionably  the  mere 
circumstance  of  throwing  out  the  bin 
afforded  ne  ground  of  chaise  against  tha 
committing  magistrate ;  but,  it  was  a  most 
appalling  fact,  that  for  the  seven  years 
before  1816  the  commitments  were  only 
47,000,  and  that  for  the  seven  years  pre* 
ceding  I82S  they  had  increased  to  93,00a 
They  might  have  been  augmented,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  greater  readiness 
with  which  courtt  panted  their  expenses 
to  parties  proaecutmg;  but>  at  all  eventSf 
it  was  a  very  proper  subject  for  inquiry. 

Sir  E*  KnaknbuU  said,  there  was  no 
class  of  persons  who  had  performed  more 
services  to  the  country  toan  the  macia* 
tracy.  Unless  a  strong  case  should  first 
be  made  «ut,  he  could  never  give  his 
assent  to  a  motion  of  this  natuee.  There 
was  a  sufficient  jealousy  amongst  the  ma- 
gistrates themselves,  which  laade  them 
watch  the  proceedings  of  each  other;  and 
in  this  circumstance  he  saw  the  beat  se- 
curity for  the  proper  discharge  of  tbeir 
functions. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  thooght  the  motion 
would  be  ineffi^^tual,  unless  the  commit- 
ments were  returned  with  a  apecification 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  but  no 
man  would  undertake  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  magistrate  if  his  character  were  to  be 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  suspicion. 

Mr*  Cuftoem  said,  if  he  Uiought  there 
was  any  intention  of  casting  an  imputation 
on  the  magistrates,  be  should  not  give 
the  motion  his  assent. 

Lord  SUmley  said,  he  should  like  to 
know  who  were  the  individuals  who  were 
designated  **  committing  magistrates.*' 
He  thought  it  unfoir  to  &ow  out  a  ge- 
neral aspersion  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Lookhart  thought  that  the  motion 
should  not  be  entertained,  unless  good 
reason  were  first  ahown. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  member 
would  point  out  any  one  instance  in  wfai^h 

tliATA  had  hAMi  An  imnmnAr  flnmmittAl.  he 
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goncrsy  but  those  who  were  in  the  habk 
of  cominitting  without  sufficient  evidence. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  secretary  would 
furnish  the  House  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation ;  and,  in  that  hope,  he  should 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Peel  said^  he  felt  it  due  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, not  to  allow  the  motion  to  be 
wiUidrawn.    It  must  be  negatived. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  8.  Noes  81. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  was  such  an  esprit 
de  corps  in  the  country  gentlemen^  that  he 
never  knew  an  instance  of  inquiry  being 
called  for  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
that  they  were  not  imoiediately  up  in 
arms  to  stifle  all  investigation.  It  had 
certainly  been  his  understanding  when  he 
iubmitted  to  withdraw  his  motion,  that 
the  ridit  hon.  gentleman  would  give  him 
the  information  corrected  according  to  his 
own  statement*  He  would  now  move  for 
returns  of  the  number  of  persons  charged 
with  criminal  offences  in  Ireland,  and 
committed  in  the  yeart  1822  and  1S2S, 
excepting  such  as  were  committed  under 
the  Insurrection  act. 

Mr.  Ped  denied  that  he  had  entered 
into  any  agreement  with  the  hon.  member 
as  to  any  coiurse  which  he  should  pursue 
in  the  event  of  the  former  motion  being 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  could  not  see  that  the 
motion  cast  any  stigma  on  the  magistrates. 
If  there  were  any  who  did  not  do  their 
duty,  inquiry  was  desirable^  to  show  who 
tliey  were. 

Mr.  Denman  did  think  that  bis  hon. 
friend  had  not  been  quite  fairly  treated. 
There  appeared  a  considerable  degree  of 
soreness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates ; 
but  this  stolen  march  would  not  tend  to 
raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  country. 
It  was  said,  that  no  case  had  been  made 
out.  Certainly,  no  case  was  made  out, 
because  no  case  was  intended  to  be  made 
out.    There  could  be  no  case  of  general 

?>pression  against  a  most  numerous  body, 
he  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend  was, 
that  a  constant  and  regular  return  should 
be  laid  before  the  House ;  becatise  the 
effect  of  such  a  retiun  would  be  to  create 
a  powerful  control  on  the  actions  of  puUic 
men.  Wotild  it  be  denied,  that  such  a 
control  was  necessary  ?  Was  it  calumny 
to  argue  that  magistrates  were  accessibfo 
to  the  common  frailties  of  human  nature  ? 
Mr.  Tws  observed,  that  as  there  was 
no  charge  against  the  magistracy,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  retoras^  to  grant 
«rhic^  implied  an  accusation. 


Mr.  T.  Wilson  thou^t  that  iv>  case 
had  been  made  out  for  inquiry »  and  thai 
when  motions  of  this  kind  were  made 
ffroundlessly,  the  result  must  be  iojurioua. 
In  defience  of  magistrates  who  were  nat 
members  of  thai  House,  he  should  oppoae 
ibe  motion. 

Mr.  Hothouse  was  at  a  loss  to  unden- 
stand  on  what  grounds  the  returns  were 
refused.  Was  it  not  material  for  that 
House  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  pro^ 
portion  between  the  number  of  eoa&mi^ 
ments  and  convictions  I  Much  had  beett 
said  in  praise  of  the  unpaid  magistracy  ; 
but  be  muat  say  he  did  not  tliink  so  highly 
of  them.  He  would  prefer  a  stipendiary 
mag istraqr,  who  would  not  think  it  above 
them  to  render  an  account  of  their  cot^ 
duct,  to  those  unpaid  magistrates  who 
exhibited,  on  all  occasions,  such  a  noM- 
me«>tangere  disposition. 

Mr.  Momdc  said,  thai  this  infiuvialioii 
was  necessary,  if  it  were  merely  with  a 
view  to  statistical  information.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  House  shcnild  know  the 
amount  of  crime,  and  whether  it  was  on 
the  increase  or  not.  The  number  ef 
summary  convictions,  loo,  was  important; 
for  as  that  mode  of  proceedin|p  was  a 
supersession  of  the  oommon«law,  it  was  esi- 
sential  to  observe  its.  operation. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  34.  Noes  71. 

Another  division  took  place  on  a  motion 
for  similar  returns  as  regarded  Scotland ; 
when  the  numbers  were,  Ayes  3 :  Noea 
75. 

Mode  of  covductiko  the  Private 
Business  of  the  House  in  CommiT'* 
TEES  ABOVE  STAIRS.]  Ml.  Humc  rose» 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  move  a 
standing  order,  that  no  member  having 
an  interest  in  a  Private  Bill  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  committee  on 
that  Bill.  He  had  been  strongly  im* 
pressed  with  the  impropriety  of  the  exist- 
ing  practice,  not  merely  during  the  pre* 
sent  session,  but  for  many  sessions.  It 
had  gone  on  from  worse  to  worse,  until^  at 
length,  it  had  arrived  to  an  extent  of  in*- 
justice  and  evil  which  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated*  The  House  were  bound  to  m* 
terfere  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  par^ 
ties  before  them,  and  to  render  their  pro*^ 
ceedin^  lespecled*  The  basiness  ia 
committees  above  stain  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  justiice  between  the  parties; 
it  was  one  oierely  of  canvas  and  influence. 
It  waa  very  common,  even  in  the  House 
itaeU*,  to  set  meniJims  ronvunout  of  i| 
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until  the  division,  and  then  come  into 
yote.  But  that  wai  nothing  compared 
with  what  took  place  in  committees  above 
stairs.  No  individual  who  had  not  attend- 
ed those  committees,  could  possibly  judge 
of  the  proceedings  which  occurred  m 
them.  As  he  was  not  a  frequent  attendant, 
it  was  only  lately  that  he  had  become 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Many  of 
the  members  of  committees  on  private 
bills  were  in  the  habit  of  daily  receiving 
letters  and  applications  from  the  solicitors 
and  other  parties  concerned.  Such  com- 
munications ought  to  be  treated  with  the 
indignation  with  which  a  judge  on  the 
Bench  would  treat  similar  documents.  A 
recent  instance  had  occurred  of  the  pro* 
per  indiimation  of  a  judge  on  such  a  sub- 
ject; and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  he  was 
warranted  m  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
the  similar  practice  with  respect  to  private 
bills  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.  The 
usage  was,  for  every  member  of  a  private 
committee  to  receive  a  letter,  requesting 
him  to  come  downi  not  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee,  but  at  three 
o'clock,  when  the  division  was  expected; 
and  this  was  asked  as  a  personal  favour. 
At  other  times  members  were  entreated 
to  speak  to  their  friends  on  the  subject  of 
private  bills.  These  were  not  rare,  but 
frequent  practices.  Now,  if  they  were 
at  all  to  consider  themselves  in  the  situa- 
tion of  judges,  he  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  the  members  of  committees  on 

Erivate  bills,  although  not  bound  by 
iw,  as  was  the  case  with  the  members  of 
committees  on  contested  elections,  con- 
stantly to  attend,  ought  not  to  conform 
to  that  which  was  the  spirit  under  which 
they  were  appointed,  and  attend  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  hear  the  evidence  addu- 
ced by  the  various  parties.  If  not  as 
judges,  the  members  of  a  committee  on 
a  private  bill  should  at  least  consider 
themselves  as  jurors,  and  should  take 
care  that  they  were  not  liable  to  be  chal- 
lenged. It  was  by  no  means  wonderful 
that  the  character  of  the  committees  of 
that  House  had  been  so  completely  lost, 
when  it  was  stated,  as  he  had  himself 
heard,  that  a  solicitor  had  been  known  to 
declare,  that  with  names  or  money  he 
could  carry  or  defeat  any  private  bill.  He 
did  not  say  that  such  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  every  private  committee;  but 
it  WAS  the  case  with  respect  to  so  many, 
that  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  regarded  private  bills,  was  com- 
pletely lostr  so  much  s0|  that  few  indi* 


viduals  would  venture  to  introduce  or  to 
oppose  a  private  bill,  unless  he  had  abun* 
dance  both  of  money  and  of  friends.  This 
was  an  abuse  which  no  man  could  defend. 
He  had  formed  an  opinion  himself  of  the 
manner  in  which  committees  above  stairi 
might  be  reformed ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  his  plan,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
be  successful.  But  he  thought  that  such 
a  plan  would  much  better  originate  in  a 
committee  than  in  an  individual.  There 
was  one  crying  evil,  however,  which  might 
be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  House,  without 
precluding  them  from  appointing  a  com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  subject.  .  In  that  committee, 
a  reform  might  verv  probably  be  com- 
menced of  the  whole  system  respecting 
private  bills,  the  fees  to  clerks,  &c.  &c. 
None  of  the  abuses  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, existed  bv  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  He  could  prove  to  the  Houses 
that  not  one  of  the  many  abuses  that  ex- 
isted in  the  system  of  these  committees 
upon  private  bills,  existed  by  the  sanctiooi 
of  the  House  itself;  and  he  had  always 
understood,  that  when  a  committee  up 
stairs  was  vested  with  the  power  of  calU 
ing  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  it 
was  vested  with  the  same  rights,  and  was 
to  be  regulated  by  the  same  rules  and 
principles,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
was  vested  with  and  regulated  by.  It 
their  committees,  therefore,  he  conceived 
that  no  practice  ought  to  obtain,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  own 
proceedings.  But  he  would  cite  a  few 
cases  to  shew  that,  on  the  contrarv,  great 
abases  of  those  rules  and  principK^  were 
tolerated  above  stairs.  In  saying  this,  he 
meant  to  impute  no  blame  to  anv  one. 
To  the  system,  and  the  system  only,  and 
not  to  any  particular  individuals,  was  the 
evil  to  be  ascribed.  If  hon.  gentlemen 
would  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
Hatsell's  Precedents,  they  would  find 
that  the  observations  he  had  just  made 
were  there  offered  twenty  years  ago,  in' 
the  most  forcible  manner,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  the  abuses  in  question 
insisted  upon.  His  principal  object  in 
quoting  this  authority  was,  to  show  that 
there  were  numerous  precedents  in  wJiich 
the  principle  had  been  enforced  by  parlia- 
ment— that  no  person  interested  m  the 
fate  of  any  private  bill  should  vote  in  the 
committee  upon  it.  On  the  12th  of  June> 
1604,  a  Mr.  Seymour  was  requested  to 
withdraw  from  the  House,  pending  tb(| 
debate  on  a  certain  biU|  michreaoeM 
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bong  found  to  be»  under  the  drcumttan- 
cet,  agreeable  with  former  order  and 
precedent  in  like  casea.  The  hon.  ^n« 
tleman  proceeded  to  notice  very  bnefly 
a  variety  of  cases  appearing  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House ;  which  cases^  he 
contended,  went  to  prove,  that  the  House 
itself  had  alwaj^s  refused  to  allow  mem- 
libers  interested  in  such  bills  to  be  present 
at  their  discussion :  still  less  had  it  permit- 
ted them  to  vote  on  such  occasions.  Now 
this  rule  was  constantly  violated  in  com- 
mittees ;  who,  nevertheless,  it  was  quite 
evident)  were  bound  to  observe  and  follow 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House.  Be- 
fore he  concluded,  he  would  just  mention, 
as  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  evil 
which  he  complained  of»  that  of  a  com- 
roittee  upon  a  recent  private  bill  for  in- 
corporating a  company  in  the  nature  of  ,a 
Joint-stock  company,  16  individuals,  of 
course  members  of  parliament,  occasion- 
ally met,  and  discussed,  and  voted,  and 
sat  in  judgment  upon  that  very  measure, 
and  assisted  in  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  they  themselves  being  share* 
holders  of  such  company,  in  various  sums, 
from  SO,00(M.  and  20,00(M.  down  to  5lM. 
The  fact  was,  that  every  projector  of  a 
new  company,  ibr  which  a  legislative 
saoction  was  necessary,  thought  it  abso« 
lutely  necessary  to  hate  among  his  sub* 
scribers  a  certain  number  of  members  of 
parliament;  without  whose  aid  he  could 
entertain  htUe  or  no  hope  of  getting  his 
biH  passed.  He  contended,  that  the  rule  to 
be  applied  to  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be^if  not  more  strict, 
at  least  as  strict  as  that  which  applied  to 
juries — namely,  that  no  man  should  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  case.  The  hon.  ffentle* 
man  said,  he  asked  no  more  of  the  House 
than  that  they  would  put  an  end  to  such  a 
crying  evil ;  and  he  would  therefore  con- 
clude bv  moving,  ^  That  it  be  a  standing 
order  orthis  House,  that  no  member  shall 
vote  io  any  committee  above  stairs  on  any 
question  where  his  pecuniary  interest  is 
directly  concerned,  as  in  bills  for  estab- 
lishing Dock  Companies,  Canal  Compa- 
nies, Joint-stock  Companies,  of  which  he 
shall  be  a  member,  or  for,  inclosures  of 
commons,  making  of  roads,  when  the  mea- 
sure is  expected  to  confer  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, or  to  diminish  pecuniary  loss  to 
him ;  and  that  the  practice  in  committees 
above  stairs  be  regulated  on  the  same 
principle,  and  in  the  same  manner,  a^  the 
decisio.ns  pf  this  House  have  been  regu- 
lated, when  members  have  had  a  direct 
VOL.  XI. 


pecuniary  interest  in  any  bill  before  the 
House.** 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  if  he 
entertained  any  doubt  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  adopting  the  hon.  gentleman's 
recommendation  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  committees  up  stairs,  it  was, 
not  upon  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
on  which  that  recommendation  was  found- 
ed, for  every  body  must  concur  with  him , 
in  admittiuff  that  to  the  hon.  gentleman ; 
but  he  doubted  very  much  whether  a  new 
standing  order  would  at  all  remedy  the 
evil  complamed  of,  and  whether  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  rather  leaye 
the  House  in  a  worse  situation,  than  es- 
tabUsh  it  in  a  better,  as  to  those  com- 
mittees. The  right  hon.  gentleman  then , 
appealed  to  the  chair  in  order  to  know, 
whether  the  rules  <tf  the  House  itself  go- 
verned the  proceedings  of  committees? 

The  Speaker  said,  &  held  it  to  be  quite 
dear,  ^luit  all  the  rules  by  which  that 
House  regulated  its  own  conduct  con- 
tinued in  rail  operation  in  every  committee 
that  sat  above  staurs.  The  hon.  gentle-* 
man  who  had  opened  this  case  had,  in  hif 
judgment,  very  distinctly  stated  this  as 
the  Ground  of  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Canniiig  resumed.  He  said,  he  had 
always  understood,  that  the  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding on  committees,  must  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  the  circumstances 
otthe  individual  case.  The  rule  might 
exclude,  he  thought,  In  many  cases  where 
it  could  be  shewn  that  the  interests  of 
members  on  a  committee  were  concerned 
in  the  bill  under  their  consideration ;  but 
the  question^the  difficult  questionr— 
would  always  remain,  as  to  who  should 
be  admissible  members,  and  who  should 
not  ?  Now,  he  took  it,  that  no  order  of 
the  House  covdd  solve  that  difficulty;  but 
that  the  matter  out  of  which  the  abuse 
arose— and  an  abuse  it  ceruioly  was,  in 
the  case  put  by  the  hon.  gentleman— must 
be  left  generallv  to  the  honour  and  the 
feeling  of  members.  So  in  questions  of 
contested  elections;  he  apprehended,  that 
however  members,  almost  all  of  them, 
might  be  imagined  to  be  influenced  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  it'  was  always  to  be 
supposed,  that  such. questions  would  be 
decided  upon  principles  of  honour  and 
justice.  There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty 
m  supporting  the  mere  theoretic  principle, 
which  was  so  properly  contended  for  ;  but 
a  vaiit  deal  pf  difficulty  in  enforcing  its 
application.    The  principle,  as  he   had 
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before  obsenred,  no  one  couid  doiibf  •  If 
thehon.  gentleman  could  see  any  prospect 
•f  praoticalljT  enforcing  it,  he  would  not 
object  to  tiie  resolution :  but,  as  it  stood 
ftt  presenfy  It  certainly  did  infer,  that,  up 
to  tbis  periodi  such  had  not  been  the 
principle  that  the  House  had  laid  down, 
or  that  if  it  had  so  laid  it  down,  the  prin- 
ciple bad  not  been  observed.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  indeed,  had  said,  that  upon 
auch  a  principle  that  House  had  formerly 
acted ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  so  in 
cases  only  where  individuals  had  had  the 
courage  to  stand  forward  and  challenge 
the  vote  of  that  particular  individual  who 
waaan  interestea  party*  And  be  could 
BOt  help  thinking,  with  regard  to  the  bill 
of  which  the  House  had  heard  such  a 
curious  account,  that  if  tbe  hon.  gentle* 
nan  possessed  so  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  narticular  interests  of  members  m 
it,  and  nad  thought  proper  to  challenge 
their  votes,  the  question  of  such  challenge 
mast  have  been  decided  up  stairs,  upon 
tbe  same  principles  and  in  the  same  way 
as  if  the  question  had  arisen  in  that  House. 
It  did  not  appear  to  him,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  motion  would  be  at  all  effec- 
tual or  conclusive,  or  in  any  degree  help 
to  cure  the  evil  of  which,  with  so  much 
jastice,  lie  had  complained.  Until  a  new 
sTStem  could  be  devised,  calculated  effec- 
tively to  remedy  the  abuse  that  had  been 
allnded  to,  be  should  feel  justified  in 
meeting  this  sort  of  proposition  by  moving 
tbe  previous  question ;  thereby  not  at  an 
intending  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  esta* 
blishing  the  principle  for  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  contended. 

Sir  W*  De  Crespigny  deprecated  the 
system  upon  which  committees  above 
stairs  were  conducted,  both  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  members  on  them  per- 
mitted tbeiBselves  to  be  canvassed,  and  in 
which  the  committees  were  got  up :  and 
partioularJy  as  to  tbe  way  in  which  the 
wandering  members  were  brought  in  and 
frequently  voted,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  anterior  proceedings  of  a  committee, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  that  knowledge 
of  the  business  before  it,  which  the  re- 
gular members  of  such  commiitee  must 
necessarily  possess. 

Mr.  Sm  W&rtley  concurred  in  thinking, 
that  the  House  would  be  rather  diminiso- 
ing  the  ground  upon  whicb  it  stood  in  re* 
gard  to  its  committees  of  this  nature,  than 
gaining  any  better  station,  if  it  acceded 
to  the  pri^osition  it>f  tbe  hon.  gentlematu 
A  popular  iG^iog  prevailed)  that  some  al* 


teraiion  ought  to  take  phce^  fn  the  for«» 
mation  of  these  committees ;  but  he  could  - 
not  exactly  agree  with  the  hon.  mover  in 
thinking  the  subject  a  proper  one  for  the 
discussion  of  such  a  committee  as  he  wish- 
ed to  refer  it  to.  He  fully  concurred  with 
the  hon.  baronet  in  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  members  coming  into  a  committee 
at  a  late  hour,  and  voting  on  a  questton 
on  which  they  had  not  heard  a  word  of 
the  arguments  or  evidence.  The  object' 
the  liouse  should  have  in  view  was,  to 
impress  on  members,  that  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  attend  committees,  they  should 
think  themselves  bound  not  to  vote. 

Mr.  GrenJeU  would  beg  to  sugeest  to ' 
his  hon.  friend,   after  all  that  had  been 
said,  to  withdraw  his  motion*    But,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  suggested  this,  he  would 
say,  that  the  House  and  the  country  were 
indebted  to  his  hon.  friend  foi'  having 
brought  it  forward.    FVom  his  own  know-* 
ledge  of  the  practice  of  one  committee, 
at  which  he  had  attended  for  a  consider- 
able time,  he  would  assert,  that  the  mode- 
of  proceeding  was  not  only  a  perversion,; 
but, a  complete  denial  of  justice.    It  was 
quite  hopeless,  in  many  cases,  to  expect 
to  carry  ilnything   against    the  views  of 
particular  parties.    With  the  knowledge 
which  the  House  now  possessed  on  th^ 
subject,  he  did  hope  that  some  remedy 
would  be  speedily  applied;   and  if  the 
forms  of  Uie  House,  after  the  previous 
question  having  been  moved,  would  allow 
his  hon*  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
he  hoped  he  would  do  so,  and  move  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  evil,  with  the  view  of  applying 
some  remedy.    Some  such  course  was  ah-, 
solutely  necessary  to  rescue  the  House  of. 
Commons  from  the  disgrace  whicb  would 
otherwise  attach  to  them,  from  the  mode' 
in  which  business  was  conducted  in  some' 
of   their    committees    up  stairs.      From 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  practice  in  some 
committees,  he  would  say— Let  a  pnvate 
bill  be  brought  in  on  the  first  day  of  a 
session,  and  let  that  session  be  the  longest 
known  in  the  history  of  parliament,  and 
he  would  undertake   (provided  he  got 
money  enougK)  to  prevent  that  bill  from 
passing,  by  the  delays  whicb  he  could, 
aOcormng  to  the  present  practice,  occa- 
sion in  Its  progress.    He  had  known  an 
instance,  in  a  committee^  of  a  counsel 
speaAung  for  five  hours  and  a  half  on  one 
poiht,   and  another  speaking  two  hours 
and  a  half  on  the  same  point ;  and  let  ther 
Hou«e  understand,  that  this  mode  of  pro^ 
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c^ing  would  occupy  a  connMtlee  for 
two  daja  of  their  sitting ;  for  committees 
'seldom  met  beibre  half-piist  12,  ami  were 
■t  mi  end  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  <:hair  in  the  House. 
But  this  length  of  speaking  was  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  object  before  the  committee. 
It  had  often  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
if  the  counsel  were  to  take  a  page  out  of 
Hume's  history  and  discuss  its  merits.  But 
it  was  of  no  use  to  interrupt  counsel  on 
such  occasions,  for  the  interruption  and 
the  arguments  to  which  it  would  give  rise, 
would  occupy  a  still  sreater  portion  of 
time  than  if  he  were  allowed  to  proceed. 
He  could  not,  while  he  was  upon  this 
subject,  avoid  adverting  to  the  practice 
of  canvassing  members  out  of  doors  for 
their  support  to  particular  measures  be- 
fore private  committees.  This  was  carried 
to  an  extent  scarcely  credible:  but  it 
was  not  a  modem  evil.  And  here  he  was 
reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  the  Ute  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  being  warmly  urged  by  a 
)ady  of  high  rank  to  erve  his  support  to  a 
particular  measure  then  before  a  private 
committee,  replied,  *'I  am  extremely 
sorry  I  cannot  oblige  your  ladyship,  but 
I  ha^e  already  promised  my  injustice  to 
the  opposite  party.'* 

Mr.  EUice  also  wished  the  motion  to 
•be  withdrawn,  and  that  his  hon.  friend 
•should  fflve  notice  of  a  motion  on^  the 
'subject  xov  next  session. 

Sir  Af.  W.  Ridley  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  more  strict  attention  to  the  standing 
-orders  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate billSy  would  be  the  best  remedy  which 
could  be  applied  to  an  evil,  the  existence 
of  which  was  not  denied.  When  there 
were  sometimes  forty  committees  on  pri- 
-vate  bills  sitting  on  the  same  day,  h<tw 
could  proper  attention  be  paid  to  them 
all? 

Lord  Stanley  thought  that  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  was  created  by  die  in- 
attention of  members  who  were  nominated 
on  private  committeee.  He  had  recently 
witnessed  tlie  incont enience  produced  by 
the  non^ttendance  of  members  dn  private 
committees. 

Mr.  B.  fVUbraham  recommended  the 
'hon.  member  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and 
to  move  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
^to  the  evil  complained  of.  He  would 
•not,  however,  wish  that  such  committee 
^should  be  delayed  till  next  session. 
'  Mr.  Scarieh  said,  that  if  the  House 
^iDkde  the  regulation,  that  no  member  in 
t«)^rivale  committee  ^loidd  vote  upona 


question  at  the  discussion  of  wbieh  he  was 
not  present,  (which  he  himself  did  not 
object  to),  the  public,  seeing  the  impof- 
tance  thus  attached  to  private  bills,  would 
pray,  that  no  member  who  had  not  been 
present  at  its  discussion  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  upon  any  public  measure ;  which, 
perhaps,  thougn  a  very  reasonable  rd- 
qiiest,  might  be  found  incont eidcmt  iti 
some  cases. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  what  he  had 
heard,  he  had  no  objection  to  withdraw 
-his  motion ;  and  in  lieu  of  it,  to  submit  a 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
subject* 

Mr.  Canning  te&dt  he  would  withdraw 
his  amendment,  in  cnrder  to  give  the  boa* 
member  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
his  motion;  out  he  would  recommend 
him  to  attend  to  give  a  notice  of  motioD 
for  next  session,  rather  than  the  present, 
as  the  committee  would  then  have  suffi- 
cient time  for  going  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn.  After 
which,  Mr.  Hume  moved,  <«That  a  se- 
lect committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
whether  the  present  mode  of  conducting 
the  Private  Busbess  of  this  Houfe^  in 
Committees  above  stairs,  requii^  anyand 
what  regulations  and  alterations;  and 
that  they  do  report  their  observations  and 
opinion  thereon  to  the  House.**  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed. 

Irish  Clxrot  Rxsidsncb  Bill.}  The 
report  of  this  bill  being  brought  up.  Sir 
J.  Newport  moved  a  clatise,  providiag, 
that  an  incumbent  should  vacate  his  be- 
nefice in  case  of  accepting  Ecdestistfcal 
Preferment  to  the  amount  of  4001.  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Goulbum  strongly  opposed  the 
clause,  which  could  not,  he  said,  be  tacked 
on  thus  slightly  to  a  clergy-residence  bill, 
but  ought,  if  adopted  at  all,  to  be  made  a 
specific  subject  &f  legislation. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  he  must  ob}tet  to 
the  clause.  Though  he  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  any  Interference  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  he  did  Hot  carry  that 
opposition  to  the  extent  of  denjring  that 
there  might  be  a  beneficial  modification 
with  respect  to  pluralities.  Should  hfa 
right  hon.  friend  introduce  any  measure 
of  that  nature,  he  should  be  most  happjr 
to  give  it  his  support,  so  far  as  a  sense  of 
puMie  duhr  would  permit.  But  his  right 
hon.  friend  must  be  aware.  Vfaftt  Ms  dau^ 
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not  onhr  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  specific  eoactmeot,  but  that  it  must 
also  be  accompasied  with  a  peculiar  and 
effectire  machmery  to  put  it  into  action ; 
for,  according  to  the  preset^  state  of  the 
law»  it  wouldy  if  brought  in  by  itself,  pro- 
duce the  strancest  confusion  in  the  pro- 
perty of  churcn  livinM.  What,  for  in- 
ptancey  wodd  be  likely  to  h^>pen  to  the 
patron  of  a  living  who  should  present  one 
of  these  clergymen  already  possessed  of 
another  livmg  of  the  value  of  40tf.  i  If 
be  did  not  know  it  beforehand,  the  pre- 
sentation would  be  void,  and  the  right 
would  lapse  to  the  next  in  succession  to 
the  freehold  property  which' he  had  in  pre* 
.  senting.  The  law,  as  it  would  then  stand, 
would  leave  him  without  remedv  against 
thisevil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did 
know  of  the  other  living,  and  still  persbted 
in  presenting,  he  would  be  troubled  with 
a  quare  impiidltf  and  all  the  other  vexa- 
tions which  could  be  brought  against  him 
at  the  instigation  of  some  one  who  would 
most  certainly  start  up  to  ddm  the  exer- 
cise of  the  patronage  by  lapse. 
'  The  House  divided :  For  the  clause  S8. 
Against  it  75.  . 

Warehoused  Wheat  Bill.]  The 
biU  being  committed, 
.'  Mr.  Ellice  moved  a  ckuise  to  exempt 
Canada  wheat  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill,  It  would  be  recollected,  that  the 
com  to  which  this  clause  referred  was 
imported  about  the  year  1821,  and  would 
have  found  its  way  immediately  into  the 
market,  but  from  the  passing  of  the  last 
com  bill,  which  altered  the  averages  so 
as  to  exclude  this  particular  class  of  ^rain, 
and  which  bill  passed  just  at  the  time  that 
tlie  com  arrived  here  from  Canada.  In 
fairness  it  was  entitled  to  enter  the  market, 
because  it  had  been  jhipped  at  Canada 
upon  the  faith  of  the  old  scale  of  averages* 
The  whole  quantity  was  not  considen£le, 
lieipff  only  50,000  quarters,  one  part  of 
whicm  was  warehoused  at  Liverpool,  and 
another  at  Glasgow ;  so  that  the  London 
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Mr.  HmMkUmmf  thought  under  all  the 
curcumstances  of  the,  case,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  adopt  the  proposed  clause,  and 
thus  admit  the  Canadian  wheat  now  in 
this  country,  by  de^^reeSi  than  to  allow  it 
to  come  all  at  once  into  the  market,  as  it 
in  all  probability,  must  do  by  the  15th  of 
August  next. 

'Die  committee  divided :  for  the  cbrase 
45.    Against  it  19. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Friday^  May  28. 

Marine  Iksurakce  Bill.]  Mr- 
Fatnell  Buxton  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Grenfell  reminded  the  House,  that 
counsel  were  to  be  hewd  against  the  bill. 

It  was  his  impression  that  in  this  stage 
counsel  were  to  be  heard. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  counsel 
were  not  ordered  to  attend  against,  but 
upon  the  second  reading  of  iS»  bill.  If 
the  House  decided  that  the  bill  should  not 
be  read  a  second  time,  the  opportunity  for 
hearing  counsel  would  never  arrive. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
After  which,  counsel  were  called  in,  when 
Mr.  SeijeantBosanauet,  Mr.  Seijeaot  Ted- 
dy, Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Manyat,  Mr.  Adaov, 
Mr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Alderson,  appeared  at 
the  bar,  in  behalf  of  various  parties  inter*  ' 
ested  in  the  measure.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bosanquet  was  first  heard  against  the  bill, 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance company.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
next  heard  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Assurance  company  against  the  bill :  Mr. 
Marryat  arffuea  at  considerable  length  in 
support  of  the  interests  of  the  underwitess 
at  Lloyd's;  and,  Mr.  Seijeaot  Taddy 
appeared  for  the  Insurance  brokers,  in 
whose  behalf  he  adduced  a  varietyof  argu- 
ments.   Counsel  bavins  concluded, 

Mr.  FowU  Buxton  uien  rose  to  mov^ 
the  committal  of  the  bill,  and  observed 
that  the  learned  counsel  who  had  been 
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of  opiiiioo,  that  JmoI^sIocIi  cmpanies  i 
[were  entitled  to  anir  protection.  To  his  ' 
majesty's  ministers  r  The^  had  expressed 
:theinselTes  decidedl  J  hostile  to  theoB.  To 
the  kw  officers  of  the  Crown?  They  had 
already  given  a  bodv  of  opinion  agiinst 
theou  Sot  it  had  been  suggested,  that 
companies  might  form  themselTes  to  effi^ct 
insorancesy  binding  themsehres  by  a  deed 
not  to  be  answerable  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  sum  the  partners  sererally  sub- 
scribed* He  doubted  the  validity  of  any 
such  deed ;  but  he  should  be  very  ready 
to  concur  in  a  clause  to  declare  any  such 
agreement  invalid.  The  simple  object  of 
ills  bill  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  G90.  1st. 
which  was  framed,  more  than  acts  of  par- 
liament generally  were,  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism.  The  major  was,  that  trade 
ought  to  be  encouraged— the  minor,  that 
tnme  was  promoted  by  the  |^t  of 
exclusive  privileges— the  conclusion,  that 
exdosive  privileges  ought  therefore  to  be 
granted.  The  syllogism  of  his  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  was,  that  trade  ought  to  be 

nmoted— trade  was  promoted  by  abo- 
ing  exdusive  privileges-— therefore  he 
propped  to  abolish  them.  It  had  been 
truly  stated  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
a  former  night,  that  there  were  four  modes 
in  which  assurances  could  be  efiected ;  1. 
by  chartered  companies;  2.  by  uncharter- 
ed companies ;  S.  by  partnerships ;  and  4. 
by  individuals.  The  first  and  last,  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Huskissoo) 
hiul  stated  to  be  the  most  inconvenient. 
Upon  the  general  policy  of  allowing 
insurance  by  Joint-stock  comjianies,  he 
was  borne  out  by  Adam  Smith;  who, 
though  no  fiiend  to  such  oovpaiiies  in  the 
main,  approved  of  them  as  applied  to  that 
particular  object.  But,  a  stronger  author- 
ity in  fisvour  of  the  principle  than  the 
opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  or  any  other 
writer,  was  the  universal  practice  of  those 
countries  in  which  the  trade  of  insurance 
was  unfettered.  In  Francer  to  a  very 
considerable  amount ;  in  America,  almost 
enttrelv;  in  Holland,  at  Petersburg,  at 
Copenhagen,  and  at  Hamburgh,  the 
business  of  insurance,  to  a  v^  great 
extent,  was  carried  on  by  Joioft»stock 


diat4ie  could  offisr  a  security  better  diaii^ 
by  the  law  of  England,  we  could  give  aa 
home.    He  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  a  doubt 
that,  if  once  Joint»stock  companies  were 
formed,  England,  with  her  high  credit  and 
commercial  character,  would  Ataio  almotft 
a  monopoly  of  the  insurance  of  the  world. 
And,    what  objection  could   be    urged 
against  the  bill,    beyond   indiridnal  in- 
terests?   Men's  houses,  and  goods,  and 
lives,  were  already  insured  by  Joint-stodc 
companies.    But  it  was  said,  that  the  risk 
was  greater  in  the  case  of  marine  insuranr 
ces.    If  the  risk  was  greater,  the  latitude 
shoold  also  be  greater.    But,  the  great 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  companies  was, 
that  companies  did  exist  for  cAsK^ting 
marine  assurances.    They  were  illegal; 
they  operated  under  a  great  disadvantage*; 
yet  they  did  exist  and  carry  on  business. 
His  argument  therefore  was,  that  in  sJl 
Countries  where  insurances  were  free,  they 
were  eftcted  by  companies ;  and  that  in 
England  they  were  effected  by  companies, 
in  those  cases  in  which  companies  were 
^awful.  The  inconveniences  or  the  present 
system  were  striking.    A  merchant  in  the 
country  who  wishedto  effect  an  insurabce, 
wrote  to  his  agent  in  town ;  the  agent 
went  to  the  broker ;  and,  both  broker  and 
agent  had  to  be  paid.    It  had  been  com- 
plained, that  he  had  said  that  the  mer- 
chants paid  the  brokers.    He  never  meant 
that  two  distinct  payments  were  made  to 
the  insurer  and  the  broker,  but  one  gross 
sum  was  paid,  in  which  the  broker's  pay- 
ment was  included.    He  had  stated,  that 
the  broker's  payment  was  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  premium.    This,  he  hastened 
to  say,  was  a  mbtake.    He  had  been  led 
into  It  by  the  committee  of  1810 ;  the  sum 
really  paid  was  ten  per  cent.  The  broker 
was  necessary  now,,  because  there  was  to 
be  a  dealing  with  many  individuals ;  but» 
a  public  company  would  be  dealt  with 
directly,  and  the  agency  would  be  spared. 
In  the  matter  of  settling,  the  advantage 
to  be  expected'  from  the  measure  waa 
incalculable. .  As  matters  now  stood,  the 
broker  first  offinred  the  policy  to  the  diaf* 
Ured  companies ;  but  they  would  take 
I  nothing  but  the  best  risks.    He  then  went 
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probably  dead,  and  hit  axecutora  flrooble- 
aome  people  generally)  were  to  be  dealt 
with ;  a  second  was  inioWeot ;  a  third 
litigious,  and  ready  to  defend  an  action. 
Hie  difficulties  jencountered  in  this  way 
were  frequent  and  serious.  He  held  a  list 
of  policies  in  his  hand»  done,  to  the 
amount  of  15O,00Ctf. ;  between  the  years 
1810  and  1814 ;  and  there  was  not  one  of 
them  in  which  there  bad  not  beenla  death, 
an  insolvency,  or  a  litigious  suit,  prior  to 
Jts  settlement.  In  one  case— upon  a 
policy  of  10^000/.— there  had  been  nine 
•underwriters,  and  four  insolrents.  He 
did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  under- 
.writers  were  insolvent,  or  litigious,  it  was 
•enough  for  his  purpose  that  these  evils 
were  ireaueat.  Asiothe  bill,  it  would 
remedy  the  evil  from  death.  Now,  with  a 
Joint-stock  company,  three*fourtlis  of  the 
evil  would  be  avoided.  A  company  did  not 
die;  its  insolvency  was  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable ;  and  in  case  of  litiga- 
tion, one  action  would  be  brought  instead 
•of  twenty.  Under  such  circumstlinces, 
•there  could  be  no  doubt  that  insurances 
•with  companies  would  be  preferred ;  and 
it  was  hard  that  the  merchants  of  England 
should  not.  like  the  merchants  of  other 
^countries,  be  allowed  to  take  that  security 
which  theythought  most  advantageous 
4o  them.  What  was  wanted  in  insurances 
was  capital  and  security;  and  as  Encland 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  capital  and 
aecurity,  there  was  every  probability  that 
it  would,  if  the  trade  were  free  from  re- 
strictions, monopolize  the  insurance  trade 
-of  the  world.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  two 
chartered  companies  (the  Royal  Exchange 
jand  London  Assurance),  the  simplest 
answer  would  be  a  statement  of  their 
privileges.  The  chartering  of  those 
bodies  bad  commenced  in  a  job,  and  their 

Cwers  had  continued  longer  than  they 
d  a  right  to  hope  for.  Fersonally,  he 
desired  to  speak  with  great  respect  of 
'those  companies,  and  of  the  parties  con- 
jiected  with  them ;  but,  the  terms  of  their 
•charter  were  disdncdy  no  more  than 
•these ;  thev  had  their  exclusive  privil^es 
^granted  them  on  the  condition  of  the 
payment  of  300,000{.  each,  and  it  was 
^stipulated,  that  if  the  privilege  were 
•removed  in  81  years,  the  sum  raonid  be 
repaid  to  them.  This  limited,  evidently, 
•their  ddration  to  31  years;  even  if  they 

Kid  the  SOO fiOOL  each.  But,  in  point  of 
>t,  they  paid  only  150,000^  each ;  the 
rest  having  been  remitted,  on  a  statement 
4irtlw  loflses  they  bad  inciMbd.    Xbsgr 
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bad  enjoyed  tfaese  exclusive  principles^ 
not  only  for  81  years,  but  for  104  years ; 
and,  having  had  the  beaeftt  of  them  for 
more  than  three  times  the  stipulated 
pedod,  he  thought  they  bad  no  just  cause 
to  complain,  if  their  excloshFe  privileges 
were  no  longer  oontioued. 

Mr.  Grem/elt  said,  that  his  bon.  friend 
had  alluded  to  the  Alliance  Cempanyy 
upon  which  subject  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention not  to  have  made  any  observation; 
but,  as  it  had  been  introduced,  he  would 
speak  of  the  individuals  who  composed  il, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  respect*  No 
names,  certainly,  could  be  more  respect- 
able; but  it  was  proper  the  country  should 
know  the  principle  on  which  that  Com- 
pany was  founded.  The  principle  was 
this  :  a  certain  number  of  most  respect- 
able merchants  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  company,  with  a  real  capital  of 
500,000/.,  although,  in  the  prospectus 
which  they  had  issued,  they  catted  it  a 
capital  of  five  millions.  They  might  as 
well  style  it  fif^y  millions ;  but  he  raaiii- 
tained,  that  the  only  tangible  capital 
which  had  been  subscribed  was  500,0001^ 
alwa^,  of  course,  bearing  in  mind,  that 
each  hidividual  subscriber  would  be  Kable 
for  all  the  engagements  of  the  company. 
So  long  as  we  found  the  names  of  Baring, 
of  Rotnsdiild,  of  Irving,  of  Buxton,  and 
of  Alexander,  nothing,  certainly,  could 
be  more  respectable  or  substantial  than 
the  security ;  the  bank  of  England  eoold 
not  be  better.  But,  however  respectid>le 
those  names  might  be,  was  it  not  at  any 
time  m  their  power  to  transfer  their  shares, 
and  then  would  the  public  have  such  solid 
securilT  ?  For  the  public  never  could 
have  the  means  of  knowing  when  those 
transfers  miffht  take  place.  In  supporting 
this  view  of  the  subject,  he  stood  there 
as  the  advocate  of  two  chartered  com*- 
panies,  who  held  their  privileges  under 
the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parKaaient.  In 
all  the  votes  which  he  had  given  on  that 
subject,  he  had  proved  himself  a  warm 
friend  to  the  fullest  freedom  of  commercial 
transactions,  and  no  connection  with  eith^ 
of  the  two  chartered  companies  should 
ever  induce  him  to  depart  from  that  prin^ 
ciple.  But  he  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
sent to  the  violation  of  privileges  which 
were  held  under  Uie  protection  of  an  act 
of  pariiament,  and  tor  which  a  valuable 
consideration  had  been  paid.  In  iJie  act 
of  parKmnent,  an  express  clause  had  been 
mtroduced,  specifying  the  grounds  tmoli 
which  th^  were  to  €0joy  thefeo^  and  inekr 
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duratiOD  ;^  and  yet*  they  now  were  to  be 
placed  in  joit  tbe  same  situatien  as  if  such 
a  clause  had  neYer  been  enacted.  But, 
did  the  act  stop  here  ?  No;  in  the  very 
next  clause  it-  pointed  out  the  mode  in 
which  the  charter  was  to  be  afiected,  in 
case  such  a  step  should  become  necessary; 
namely,  that  in  case  it  became  expedient^ 
bis  majesty  might  rcToke  the  charter  by 
letters  patent.  He,  therefore,  grounded 
himself  upon  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
maintained,  that  they  could  not  interfere 
with  the  charter  unless  in  the  mode  which 
the  act  pointed  out ;  namely,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  king  in  council.  In  support 
of  this  ▼iew  of  the  case,  he  was  fortified 
by  precedents.  There  was  the  case  of 
the  Globe  Insurance  Company  in  1806, 
which  was  composed  of  the  most  respect- 
able names ;  but  that  bill  was  rejected. 
In  1810,  several  merchants  formed  them- 
selves into  a  similar  company,  and  a  bill 
was  brouffhi  into  that  House,  which  was 
opposed  by  himself  and  some  others ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  mea- 
'sure  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  whole  state  of  the  Marine 
Assurances.  He  had  had  the  satisfaction, 
on  that  occasion,  of  being  supported  by 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Perceval ;  there  was  on  the  same 
side,  sir  Vicary  Oibbs,  together  with  sir 
Thomas  Plomer,  at  that  time  solicitor- 
general.  Those  distinguished  Individuals 
voted  against  the  measure,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  act  of  parliament  pointed  out  the 
mode  in  which  alone  the  charter  could  be 
touched;  namely,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
privy  council.  The  bill  was  accordingly 
thrown  out,  and  an  application  was  made 
to  the  privy  council,  of  which,  at  that 
time,  lord  Ellenhorough  was  a  member. 
However,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  follow 
up  their  claim.  The  measure  conse- 
quently fell  to  the  ground,  and,  since  that 
period,  this  was  tlte  first  attempt  to  revive 
It.  He  therefore  thought  that,  in  tender- 
ness  to  vested  rights,  which  should  be 
sacred,  they  could  not,  without  a  gross 
violation,  touch  the  charter,  in  any  other 
mode  than  that  which  the  act  prescribed. 
He  respected  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment, but  he  hoped  that  it  would  in 
this  instance,  as  it  had  always  done,  re- 
spect the  vested  rights  of  these  two  com- 
panies {  and,  as  he  had  before  received 
the  support  of  a  former  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  looked  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  ^e  assistance  of  the  right  hon^ 
gentleman  ejpposite^  and  trasted  be  would 


join  him  m  negativing  the  present  propo-^ 
sition. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  he  had  the 
greatest  doubt  whether  any  company 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  effect  marine  In- 
surances, and,  at  the  same  time,  Insur- 
ances on  lives :  the  nature  of  the  one 
being  an  insurance  against  immediate 
rbk ;  and  the  other  being  a  yearly  pay- 
ment for  an  eventual  return  to  a  man's 
family,  calculated  on  diffisrent  principles, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
future  hazards,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  insuring  party  to  guard  against,  or 
to  foresee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  uMiy 
that  in  considering  this  measure^  the 
question  he  had  asked  himself  was  tlus : 
whether  upon  any  principle  of  equity  or 
justice  he  was  bound  to  object  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite. And  nrst,  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  measure,  he  had  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  in  1819,  when  be  was 
in  the  Boara  of  Trade  ;  the  question  wag 
then  under  the  consideration  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  he  had  given  an  opinion  favour- 
able to  the  repeal  of  the  exclusive  privi^ 
lef^  of  these  two  companies,  and  cer- 
tamly  did  not  think  they  had  made  out 
the  strong  case  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Penryn  seemed  to  suppose.  They 
had  undertaken  to  pay,  in  consideration 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  to  be  derived 
from  their  charter,  the  sum  of  300,0002. 
each,  of  which  sum  they  actually  did  pay 
120,000/.  There  -was  also  a  condition, 
that  they  should  enjoy  these  privileges  for 
the  space  of  31  years,  unless  they  received 
six  months  notice,  which  notice  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  repayment  of  their 
money.  This  sum  was  tne  quid  pro  quo. 
A  considerable  space  of  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  expiration  of  the  period,  and 
the  question  bad  not  been  raised,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  there  was  no  anxiety 
about  the  matter,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  mode 
in  which  these  privileges  were  enjoyed* 
The  difficulty  he  took  to  be  this :  the  act 
of  parliament  limited  the  preroffative  with 
respect  to  the  charter ;  bo  that,  if  the 
Crown  were  to  revoke  it,  it  must  be  done 
aibsolutely.  It  could  not  be  done  in  part; 
and  if  the  Crown  were  to  interfere  at  all, 
it  must  be  done  completely ;  and  then 
they  would  be  left  no'  charter  at  all.  It 
was  to  enable  parliament  to  deal  with  this 
insulated  part  of  the  ekclnsive  privileges 
of  the  charteri  t&at  it  became  necessary 
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to  iptrodace  this  measure.  He  did'  not 
think  that  any  injustice  would  be  done  by 
passing  this  bill;  but  that  many  advan- 
tages might  arise  irom  abolishing  those 
eaclusiTe  privileges  of  which  these  two 
companies  had  availed  themselves  to  a 
very  limited  extent  indeed.  Looking^ 
therefore^  at  the  measure  in  this  point  of 
yiewy  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  vote 
In  favour  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wihan  said,  he  regarded 
this  question  as  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance. He  confessed  he  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  view  which  the  chancellor 
of  tne  Excheauer  had  taken  of  the  subject. 
Now,  if  one  half  of  an  engagement  were 
to  be  bindine,  he  could  not  see  why  the 
other  shoula  be  violated.  He  thought 
he  was  justified  in  saying,  that  if  the 
House  should  pass  this  measure,  they 
would  be  invaoin^  vested  rights  upon 
theoretic  speculations  rather  than  upon 
good  sense  and  sound  experience ;  and 
^e  more  especially  he  thought  so,  after 
the  cases  alluded  to  by  an  hon.  sentleman 
opposite,  and  the  names  whicn  he  had 
mentioned  as  supporting  his  view  of  the 
qase.  But,  he  should  like  to  know  what 
was  the  necessity  for  this  measure.  The 
hon.  member  who  had  introduced  the  bill 
had  said,  that  if  the  measure  should  pass, 
we  should  have  in  this  country  the  in- 
surance trade  of  all  the  world  ;  but  this 
opinion  appeared  to  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly ill-founded.  All  the  foreign  com- 
pames  were  falling  to  pieces.  At  Ham- 
burgh, the  scheme  had  been  a  failure 
altogether.  In  France,  the  Compagnie 
Royale  took  insurances  only  in  raris ; 
and  the  shares  of  the  Compagnie  Gre- 
neralc,  which  had  broken  in  upon  its 
capita],  were  at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent. 
The  present  system  was  approved  of  by 
the  merchants  of  the  country ;  and  in  his 
judgment,  instead  of  looking  out  for  pub- 
lie  companies,  they  should  look  out  for 
pood  underwriters.  He  therefore,  thought 
It'  would  be  letting  down  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  in 
the  concern,  when  the  act  of  parliament 
bad  pointed  out  the  course  which  should 
be  adopted ;  namely,  an  application  to 
the  king  in  council. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  at  first  ihought 
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individuals  havmg-  a  lease  fbr  81  years/ 
for  which  they  had  paid  a  cdnsidehition. 
If,  then,  his  majesty's  government  had' 
taken  away  their  privileges  before  the  Si 
years  had  expircNd,  they  would,  in  his 
opinion,  have  had  a  claim,  which,  as  the 
case  stood,  they  certainly  had  not.  It 
was  generally  agreed,  at  present,  that  ex- 
clusive privileges  were  not  to  be  defended. 
Let,  then,  the  opposers  of  this  measure 
make  out  why  this  particular  case  should 
be  an  exception  to  tnat  general  principle. 
If  his  majesty's  ministers  were  to  advise 
the  Crown  to  abolish  the  charters,  that 
might  certainly  be  done.  The  course, 
therefore,  which  thev  were  now  taking, 
was  of  consideration  for  these  companies ; 
and  therefore  he  really  did  think  that  the 
opposition  made  to  tne  measure  by  the 
parties  interested  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
It,  very  injudicious.  He  was  not  connect- 
ed with  either  of  the  companies,  or  miih 
Lloyd's,  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  see 
the  measure  unfavourably ;  but  it  should 
certainly  now  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  s^d,  it  was  true, 
that  ministers  might  recommend  the  re-, 
vocation  of  the  charter^  if  any  injury  had 
arisen  in  consequence ;  but,  was  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  this  in  the  present 
case  i  He  bpre  his  willing  testimojay  to 
the  correctness  and  honourable  dealing  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  Llovd'a 
Coffi^house,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
the^  lent  their  aid  to  every  charitable 
institution  and  benevolent  object. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompion  contended, 
that  the  acceptance  by  the  government  of 
the  120,000/.  from  the  chartered  com- 
panies, was  a  confirmation  of  their  rights, 
and  exclusive  privileges.  He  denied  that,, 
as  the  business  of  marine  assurance  was 
now  cpnducted,  it  could  be  considered  as 
a  monopoly,  or  that  it  interfered  with  the 
interests  of  a  free  trade.  There  could  be 
no  greater  or  more  active  competition 
affonled  to  the  public  than  that  existing  at 
the  establishm^t  at  Lloyd's  Cofee*hoiise. 
What  he  appr^ended  was,  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  would  destroy  the  compe- 
tition, and  in  the  end  create  a  great  mo« 
nopoly.  He  looked  with  caution  at  pro- 
positions  alleged  to  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  proceeding  from 
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to  destroy  that  public  and  actiTo  oompa- 
titton  which  bow  existed.    Look  to  the 
progrett    of  insurance    associations   in 
Htmburgh.    In  1806,  there  were  in  Uuit 
oit J  no  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
them»  founded  on  the  joint-stock  prin* 
ciple.     By  that  overstraining   principle 
they  #ere  now  reduced  to  six  companies. 
There  did  not  exist  a  necessity  for  a 
greater  competition  in  marine  assurances 
than  the  public  at   present   ponossod^ 
There  were  more  than  a  thousand  iiedar^ 
writers  at  Lloyd's,  and  the  competition 
was  as  open  to  the  insurer,  at  that  esta* 
bKshment,  as  Mark  Lane  was  open  to  the 
corn-seller,  or  Mincing  Lane,  to  the  dealer 
in  sugar*    The  bill  was  most  unneoessaryi 
and    would    produce   soTere   injury    to 
StSOO  brokers  and  underwriters.      Had 
the  hon.  member  for  Weymo«th,  mf^ce 
ofenlisting  the  exertions  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  support  of  his  meaiure,  en* 
deavoured  to  induce  them  to  reduce  the 
policy  duty,  amoofitiog  to  between  90 
and  40  per  cent.,  then,  indeed,  would  he 
have  erocted  a  great  public  benefit,  and 
given  to  copMnerce  andindustry,  and  free 
trade,  a  eonsiderable  &cility.    Let  the 
House  look  at  the  effeet  of  an  overstrained 
compeSiti^o  in  other  public  companies. 
Had  any  gyod  resblted  from  the  numerous 
estaftlishmefits  of  Water  and  Qaa  Com* 
paaies  ?    They  became  so  numerous  as  to 
risque  their  ^ility  to  continue.  And  what 
was  the  expedient  ?    They  bad  portioned 
the  metropolis  into  di&rent  districts,  un- 
der a  positive  engagement  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other;  so  that  in  the  end  the 
public  were  obliged  to  pay  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  when  the  nominal  com- 
petition was  less.    Indeed,  some  of  the 
water  companies,  having  been  obliged  to 
parliament  for  a  chlinge  in  the  acts  under 
which  they  were  originally  regulated,  had 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration,  increas- 
ed the  rate  of  charge  on  the  public  50  per 
cent.    For  hiiB  own  part,  be  had  no  per* 
sonal  connexion  either  with  Lloyd's  or 
the  other  two  companies ;  but  as  a  mer- 
chant, having,  m  tlie  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness, had  extensive  dealings    with    the 
first,  he  had  experienced   the  jgreatest 
fiicility,  without  any  of  those  injuries  to 
which  some  hon.  members  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Buxton  said,  that  after  the  personal 
attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him— 
[cries  of  <<  no,  no."]  He  must  contend, 
that  it  was  a  direct  personal  attack  to  say, 
that  he  fdt  and  thought  diftrtntly  where 
hts  damr  inter^ftti  w^e  concarnecL  He 
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appealed  to  the  oandoor  of  the  dianoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whether  in  the  measure 
which  he  had  introduced  relative  to  the 
trade  in  beer,  he  (Mr,  fi.)  had  been 
found  in  the  number  of  those  who  were 
his  opponents,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House.  He  was  placM  in  a  situation  of 
great  difficulty:  public  duty  and  private 
interest  were  conflictiog;  and  .he  would 
appeal  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say 
to  which  he  had  submitti^. 

Alderman  Tkomjuon^  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  pjorfonal  disrespect  to  the  hon* 
mesiber  rar  Weymouth. 

Dr.  LuMngtoHMtudf  he  should  consider 
the  question  in  two  points : — first,  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
those  chartered  bodies  was  calculated  to 
be  generally  advantageous ;    and  next^ 
whether,  in  effiscting  that  repeal,  any  un^ 
justifiable  invasion  of  the  leffal  rights  of 
others  was  attempted?    If  lie  believal 
that  those  companies  were,  by  their  char* 
ters,  legaUy  entitled  to  any  exdusit e  pri« 
vileges,  be  would  be  the  last  man  to  rob 
them  of  their  legal  rights  without  full 
and  adequate  compensation.     But,  the 
Bseerse  was  the  actual  case»  as   it  re* 
spected  the  claims  of  those  companies.  He 
bid  heard  much  of  the  opinions  said  to 
have  been  given  by  sir  V.  Gibbs  and  sir 
T.  Plomer,  as  to  the  rights  of  those  two 
companies.    He  owned  he  affixed  little 
value  to  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  unless  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  precise  case  that 
was  laid  before  them.    Indeed,  every  man 
must  know  that  the  character  and  value 
of  a  legal  opinion  depended  wholly  on 
such  statement,  and  that  on  the  very  same 
circumstances,  they  would  get  the  cent 
flicting  opinions  of  counsel,  if  the  case 
laid  before  them  difiered  even  in  minute 
points.    It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  give  to  these  companies  the  mo* 
nopoly  claimed.    The  very  words  of  the 
act  of  parliament  which  recognised  their 
existence,  gave  to  the  public  the  power 
of  revocation,  afler  thirty-one  years,  on 
paying  back  the  money  advanced.      Hd 
mast  be  allowed  to  add,  that  judging  from 
the  inference  that  he  drew,  his  hon.  friend 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  object  of  that  clause.    By 
that  clause  the  Crown  was  enabled  to  de- 
stroy these  charters,  without  the  forms  of 
a  writ  of  inquisition,  or  scire  facias,  which 
was  the  ordinary    process    of  the   law, 
where  the  rights  of  other  chartered  bodies 
was  impugned.    The  plain  intention  of 
this  pecul^  provision  was  to  give,  quoad^ 
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these  two  companieti  a  new  power  of  re- 
vocation, or  rather  an  additional  fiacility 
in  reroking  them.  It  would  be  a  most 
extraordinary  deduction  from  these  that 
parliamenti  who  .itself  had  given  that  fa- 
cility to  the  Crown,  had  tied  up,  by  so 
doing,  its  own  hands,  and  abdicated  a 
power  which  it  had  uniformly  heretofore 
exercised.  These  companies  had  now,  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  the  monopoly  for  fifty-seven  years. 
He  should  next  oner  a  few  obsenrations 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure.  He  was 
a  determined  advocate  for  unfettering 
trade  in  every  branch  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible limit.  On  that  principle  he  had 
voted  for  every  measure  introduced  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
president  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  that  desin^le  object. 
The  hon.  member  for  London,  would  fain 
persuade  the  House,  that  the  system  of 
marine  insurances  had  reached  its  utmost 
perfection  in  this  country*— and  that  •  any 
mterferenee  would  destroy  its  symmetry 
and  grace.  But  the  hon;  member  had 
not  dkigned  to  tell  how  it  was,  that  with 
two  exclusive  companies,  and  the  esta- 
blishineot  at  Lloyd^s,  that  system  had 
reached  the  maximum  of  perfection.  The 
bon.  member,  in  pronouncing  that  pane- 
gyric, must  have  forgotten  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  1810.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  member  who  wholly  overlooked  that 
report  The  worthy  Alderman  (Wood) 
had  stated  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  present  bill,  and  that  it  was  hurried  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  without  any 
previous  information  given.  The  answer 
to  all  these  objections  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure had  been  fully  inquired  into,  and  that 
the  committee  had  made  a  report  which, 
for  ability  and  accuracy,  had  not  been 
exceeded.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  statem^t,  that 
the  House  was  not  in  the  possession  of 
any  evidence.  The  hon.  member  feared 
that  the  insurances  would  be  so  reduced 
by  over-competition,  that  he  should  get 
bis  ships  insured  for  nothing.  The  fact 
was,  that  if  the  charge  was  now  too  high, 
the  competition  would  reduce  it  benefi- 
ciallv  for  the  public.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  now  at  its  greatest  depres- 
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when  the  first  Water  Company  was  intro- 
duced, the  efiect  of  that  competition  was, 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
first  Water  Company  from  10,00(¥.  to 
7,000/.  He  should  therefore  support  thd 
Bill,  both  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
expediency. 

Mr.  Phtmmer  said|that  although  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill -declared  it  was  for  the 
encouragement  of  competition,  yet  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  destroy  competi* 
tion ;  for  if  50  or  60  joint-stock  compa- 
nies were  formed,  was  it  to  be  supposed 
the  1,500  or  1,600  individuals  who  were 
at  present  engaged  in  it  could  continue  to 
carry  on  their  trade  ?  If  these  charten 
were  only  to  be  considered  as  leases  for 
31  years,  why  introduce  the  words  **  per« 
petual  succession  ?  "  In  that  view,  thev 
differed  from  those  other  companies  such 
as  the  East  India  and  Bank,  with  whose 
provisions  the  legislature  had  interfered. 
The  vested  rights  of  private  individuida 
were  never  invaded  without  granting  ade« 
quate  remuneration.  The  claims  of  com- 
panies secured  by  charters,  stood  on  stitt 
stronger  grounds.  He  thought  the  bitt 
unnecessary  to  the  public,  most  injuriooa 
to  those  whose  interests  were  a£E3iied'. 

Mr.  Lockhartf  in  answer  to  the  observa* 
tion  of  these  charters  beings  granted  in 
perpetual  succession,  showra,  that'  by  a 
subsequent  clause  in  the  act,  the^  were 
made  determinable  by  the  authonty  of 
parliament.    He  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Manmng  considered  the  measure 
unnecessarv,  from  the  reduced  rate 
at  which  all  risks  were  at  present  undir« 
written;         ' 

•  Mn  Robertson  entreated  the  House'  to 
look  narrowly  at  this  measure*  so  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  commercial  intercfsts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Fox*s  famous  India 
bill,  which  at  one  period  agitated  every 
trading  town  in'  the  empire,  was  doH  so 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  state.  MThat 
were  the  names  that  stood  foremost  upoe 
the  lists  of  this  new  company  ?  Mr.' Be- 
ring, Mr.  Rothschild,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr* 
Alexander,  and  others — the  whole  United 
money  Interests  of  the  empire.  A  com- 
pany thus  formed  was  infinitely  more 
dangerous  than  a  chartered  association  of 
underwriters,  personallv  rMN>n^lei  and 
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Uitn  anjr  thing  ebe;  and,  td  far  from 
saoetiomng  a  company  of  this  engrossing 
nature,  parliament  was  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  interests  of  those  foreign  mer- 
dMUHs  who*  sent  their  consignments  to 
this  cauntrj,  should  be  protected  in  the 
most  effectual  and  the  least  objectionable 
oaooer ;  and  this  was  only  to  be  done,  in 
his  opinion,  by  the  present  system  of 
underwriting.  Unhappily,  however,  his 
majesty's,  ministers  were  disposed  to  lend 
too  .fond  an  ear  to  any  suggestions  conning 
from  that  mass  of  wealth  which  had  been 
put  in  motion  on  this  occasion.  It .  was 
notorious,  that  some  of  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  was  composed  were  the  great 
loan  Gontractorsfpr  every  power  in  Europe 
that  proposed  to  raise  money  by  borrow- 
ing in  foreign  markets.  This  itself  might 
be  an  evil ;  out,  was  it  not  apparent,  that 
all  those  who  joined  this  underwriting 
company,  by  the  embarkation  of  their 
capital  m  the  project,  were  in  fact  taking 
shares  in  those  very  loans?  But  this 
measiure  now  before  the  House  formed 
but  one  link  in  the  fatal  chain  which  his 
Bi^esty's  ministers  had  been  for  some 
time  forging,  and  which  would  operate 
if  it  shomd  be  completed,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. His  own  experience  had  but  too 
strongly  exemplified  to  him  the  tendency 
which  they  seemed  to  have  to  Encourage 
commercial  projects  of  a  novel  and  most 
haxardous  character.  There  had  been  a 
committee  sitting  up  stairs  on  the  naviga- 
tion laws  not  long  ago ;  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  proposed  to  review  and  consider  the 
system,  he  fully  concurred  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  5L  Noes  SS. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  committed  for 
Monday. 

Ibish  Butter  Trade.]  Mr.  T. 
Wilson  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  regulating  the  Butterj  Trade  of 
Irelaiid.  He  said  the  necessity  of  the  bill 
arose  out  of  the  extensive  irauds  that 
were  practiced  by  persons  engaged  in  im- 
porting butter  from  Ireland.  There  was 
a  regular  practice  of  putting  false  brands 
and  £Use  names  on  the  casks,  which 
had  produced  great  loss  to  the  London 
importers. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  urged  the  necessity  of 
giving  time  to  allow  the  bill  to  go  to  C(Nrk 
m  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  hiscon- 
atitMents  upon  it. 

Sir  H.  Pt^meU,  was  surprised  that  no 


Qiember  of. his  majesty's  government. hed 
given  an  opinion  upon  the  motion,  as  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  clearly  at  variance 
with  all  those  principles  upon  which  they 
professed  to  act..  The  proposed  bill  was 
to  correct  frauds  in  the  butter  trade,  by 
enacting  new  regulations ;  while  the  real 
cause  of  the  frauds  were  the  impolitic 
regulations  of  the  existing  law.  for  regula- 
ting the  butter  trade. .  The  true  remedy 
for  the  frauds  complained  of,  was  to  repeal 
the  act  of  1812;  for  this  act,  by  requiring 
the  branding  of  the  quality  of  the  butter 
on  the, cask,  enablctd  the  exporting  mer- 
chants to  use  false  brands,  and  impose 
upon  the  foreign  merchant.  These  eviis 
he  had  foretold,'  and  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  they  had  occurred,  as  he  had  divided 
the  House.upon  the  act  of  1812.  He  Jiad 
received  a  petition  within  a  few  days  from 
the  gentlemen  farmers  of  the  Queen's 
County,  concerned  in  the  butter  business 
complaining  of  the  regulations  of  the  act 
of  1812,  and  desiring  the  repeal  of  it  and 
makine  the  trade  quite  free.  They  com- 
plained of  the  vexatious  oppr^on  of 
placing  their  property  at  the  disposal  of 
tasters  and  weightmasters,  and  of  the 
heavy  expenses  and  losses  attending  the 
sale  of  butter.  This  act  of  1812  was  full 
of  injurious  regtdations.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  and  absurd,  than  to  require 
the  value  of  butter  to  be  fixed  by  a  public 
officer,  supposed  to  have  most  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  taste.  The  delay  of 
weighing  all. the  casks  at  public  scales 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence and  loss  to  farmers,  by  keeping  them 
away  from  ^ehr  homes.  The  regulation 
about  the  weight  of  butter  to  be  put  into 
a  cask  was  equally  unjust,  and  a  source  of 
loss  to  the  farmer ;  for  if  more  was  packed 
io  a  cask  than  the  law  allowed,  the  buyer 
could  not  pay  for  it.  The  limiting  the 
kinds  of  wood  of  which  the  casks  were  to 
be  made,  was  very  injurious  in  a  country^ 
where  trees  were  scf^rce,  and  where  other 
wood,  besides  those  allowed,  was  fit  for 
casks.  The  whole  of  the  act  was  founded 
on  the  falsest  and  most  generally  exploded 
principles.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
go  with  him  in  opposing  the  bill  of  the 
hon.  member,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
upholding  of  the  act  of  1812  by  new  re- 
gulations, and  that  they  would  prefer  a 
bill  which  he  should  move  for  on  a  future 
occasion,  for  repealing  the  act  of  1812. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  existing  reflations  were  con- 
trary to  all  sound  principles,  and  that. 
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they  iriust  neeestarilj  be  attended  with 
all  the  practical  inconvenience  which  had 
been  mentioned.  He  thought  the  subject 
ought  to  be  fully  ioquhred  into  next  ses- 
sion. In  respect  to  the  proposed  bill,  he 
undentood  it  went  to  correct  some  parti- 
cular evil  arising  out  of  the  general  law, 
and  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
temporary  remedy,  be  was  not  disposed  to 
refuse  permission  to  bring  it  in,  but  he 
begged  to  be  understood  as  not  in  any 
degree  pledging  himself  to  support  the 
bill  in  its  future  stages,  or  to  take  any 
part  in  continuing  the  exttting  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  was  disposed  to  take  the 
game  view  with  the  hon.  baronet.  He  be- 
lieved great  practical  injury  was  sustained 
by  the  farmers,  and  that  it  was  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
Whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  existing 
regulations  should  be  repealed. 

Sir  J.  Newport  defended  the  act  of  1812, 
by  sayine,  that  the  state  of  society  inlreland, 
andthe  (inscription  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
inattufilcture  of  butter,  made  it  necessary 
to  protect  the  buyers  of  butter  firom  frauds. 
These  had  been  practised  to  a  great  ex- 
tent before  the  act  of  1812,  particularly 
in  the  districts  of  the  county  referred  to 
l^y  the  hon.  baronet ;  and  unless  the  re^ 
ktions  were  continued,  every  description 
6f  fraud  would  be  again  practised  by  the 
persons  engaged  in  making  butter. 

Mr.  Maurtce  Fitzgerald  said,  that  these 
Regulations  had  been  productive  of  great 
▼exation  in  the  county  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted,  and  hoped  that  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade  would  carry 
fnto  efSect  next  session,  the  inq^ry  so 
much  called  for. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Scotch  Juhy  Bill.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Scotch 
Juries  bill, 

'  Mr.  Home  Drummond  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state,  in  this  late 
stase  of  the  bill,  objections  that  went 
rather  to  the  details  than  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure.  But  he  had  been  deprived 
of  the  means  of  making  these  objections 
in  the  proper  stage,  wnen  it  was  in  the 
committee.  He  differed  little  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  hon.  member  who  brought 
fo  the  bill,  and  he  knew  that  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  Uie  object  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  legislate 
were  approved  of  hy  the  House.  Bat 
fte  thought  the  biU^  in  its  present  shape. 
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would  lead  tafa»xtricabledifietiitiBS,  ani 
great  embarrassment  in  practice.  He  said, 
Uiat  though  he  was  not  aware  of  any  prae- 
tfcal  evil  that  had  resulted  from  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  nonunation  of  juries  by 
the  judges,  he  thought  it  objectionable  in 
theory,  and  should  not  defend  it,  as  the 
opinion  of  the  House  had  been  repeatedly 
expressed  on  the  subject.  It  appeard  to 
him  perfectly  practicable  to  introduce  aa 
unexceptionable  substitute  for  this  prac- 
tice, by  arranging  the  lists  of  jurors 
into  classes  ox  landed  men  burgesses, 
Ac  and  balloting  a  number,  to  be  fixed, 
out  of  each  cHubs.  In  this  way  thsA 
great  excellence  of  the  present  sys- 
tem would  be  preserved,  by  which,  froa 
every  jury  containing  a  portion  of  every 
different  dass  of  society,  both  prosecutora 
and  prisoners  were  preservea  from  the 
prejudices  and  biasses  of  any  one  deserip* 
tion  of  persons,  and  juries  were  in  reality 
a  sort  of  representatives  of  the  couatry* 
He  hoped  it  would  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  juries  about  which  the  House  was 
legislating,  came  in  place  of  aU  grand  aed 
petty  juries^  of  all  comittOD  and  spedsi 
juries,  in  all  erimes,  whether  felonies  or 
misdemeanoum ;  and  thelrefk»re  it  wal  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  guard  weH  the 
BMnner  of  proceedinff*  I&  regulationa 
about  parishes  and  cMunms  were  likdy  to 
be  attended  with  no  other  effect  tiian 
creatine  trouble  and  difficulty  in  conduct- 
ing trials.  All  thb  first  part  of  the  bill 
appeared  to  have  been  framed  on  the 
io^  of  there  beln^  no  ballot,  but  a 
system  of  rotation  m  the  selection  of 
juries;  and  when  it  was  afterwards  deter- 
mined to  insert  the  clauses  about  ballot, 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
hon.  member  to  remove  the  other  clauses, 
originally  drawn  with  a  different  view.  If 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country 
were  to  be  summoned  from  the  remotest 

Crts  of  coonties,  to  try  an  old  woman 
fore  the  sheriff  for  stealing  a  shirt  from 
a  hedge,  was  it  expected  they  would 
come  as  they  did  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, from  a  feelifig  he  had  often  admired 
of  public  duty,  from  great  distances,  at 
much  expense  and  iooonvenieAce  ? 
Penalties  might  be  resorted  to,  but  he 
thought  them  a  bad  sabsdtute  for  public 
spirit ;  and  it  was  likely  the  bill  would 
operate  as  an  objection  to  jury  triab  be- 
fore the  inferior  courts.  Many  of  the  re^ 
gulations  were  expressed,  even  in  matters 
of  the  smallest  consequehee,  in  stidt 
peremptory  kmgti^e,  that  the  displacing 
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aoftiney  or  writtafcing m  parith, or  the  men 
trifling  varittioii)  might  often  stop  the 
whole  proceediogs  of  a  circuit  coart.  He 
thought  there  was  already  too  much  ob- 
8tru<itioB  to  the  course  or  justice  in  crimi- 
mtl  trials  in  Scotland  from  technical 
niceties,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pri* 
•oner's  counsel  to  enforce ;  and  thb  bill 
was  calculated  greatiy  to  aggravate  the 
•viL  The  hon.  member  commented  at 
considerable  lenffth  on  the  different  clauses 
of  the  bilU  which  he  described  as  cumber- 
some and  useless,  and  pointed  out  yarious 
inconsistencies  and  im^rfections,  to 
which  he  objected  in  detail.  It  seemed 
▼ery  strange  that  one  important  clause  of 
the  bill  should  be  so  expressed  as  to  ex- 
tend to  all  trialsi  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
before  the  uiferior  courts ;  another,  about 
objections  to  jurors,  was  quite  unmtel- 
ligible,  and  seemed  to  confer  a  power  to 
sustain  objections  to  all  the  jurors  that 
were  applicable  to  any  one  of  them.  He 
was  not  stating  these  as  insurmountable 
obstacles;  on  the  contrary,  they  might 
easily  have  been  remoyed  in  a  committee ; 
but  certainly  the  biU,  in  its  present  shape, 
was  in  a  very  unfit  state  to  pass  into  a  law» 
and  would  do  little  credit  to  the  House, 
or  to  those  who  framed  it. 
-    The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
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Roman  Catholic  Pbtitions.]  Earl 
Grey  rose,  to  offer  a  petition  which  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  signed  by  certain 
Ronmn  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Ihe  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  the  Union,  instead  of 
restoring  them  to  Uimr  rights,  had  been  of 
no  benefit  to  them ;  and  that  they  looked 
on  it  as  havine  greatly  aggravated  all  the 
evils  under  wnich  the  petitioners  before 
suffered,  and  having  in  addition  inflicted  a 
greater  evil  still,  by  taking  away  from  the 
country  a  resident  gentry,  and  depriving 
ihe  people  of  their  natural  protectors* 
The  next  object  of  which  the  petitioners 
cbmplainedt  was  the  systan  of  tithes, 
whicn  was  a  more  special  injury  to  them, 
as  seven-eighths  of  the  people  were  Ca- 
tholics, who  contributed  to  these  tithes 
for  a  church,  from  which  they  not  only 
derived  no  advantage,  but  from  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  the  petitioners  stated,  they 
tnet  with  nothing  but  contumely  and  in- 
sult. The  petiuon  also  complained  of  the 
admioistratioo  of  justice^  not  in  the  upper 


courts,  but  in  ^  local  jurisdictions  and 
subordinate  courts.  The  petitioners  also 
complained  of  the  spirit  of  party  in  Ire- 
land, which  had  pervaded  corporations, 
and  caused  their  amiirs  to  be  so  managed, 
thatthey  were  productiveof  the  greatest  op- 
pression to  the  petitioners.  The  petition- 
ers further  stated,  that  all  these  acts  and 
hardships  had  their  source  in  those  penal 
statutes,  which  excluded  them  from  the 
privileges  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
They  also  stated,  that  there  could  be  no 
hope  for  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  unless  the  disabilities  of  which 
the  petitioners  complained  were  removed. 
They  prayed,  therefore,  that  there  might 
be  a  reform  in  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church ;  a  reform  in  the  corporation  laws, 
that  Orangemen  might  be  excluded  from 
Juries,  and  the  Catholics  relieved  from  the 
disabilitiesunderwhichthey  labour.  Before 
he  determined  on  presenting  the  peti- 
tion, he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  contained  nothing  disrespect- 
ful to  their  lordships,  and  beyond  that,  he 
conceived  it  was  not  his  business  to  in- 
quu«;  for,  according  to  his  view,  the  pre- 
senting a  petition  was  an  act  purely  mi- 
nisterial, which  no  noble  lord  could  be  ex- 
cused for  not  performing  on  account  of 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  matter 
which  the  petition  might  contain.  He 
had  said  this  much,  because  there  were  in 
the  petition  statements  with  many  paru 
of  whiclr  he  could  not  agree.  He  bad 
therefore  left  to  the  persons  from  whom 
he  received  the  petition,  after  stating  to 
them  his  opinion,  to  say,  whether  they 
would  choose  to  make  him  the  medium 
for  presenting  it.  The  answer  returned 
was,  that  they  still  wished  he  would  pre- 
sent it,  and  ^ive  it  his  support  as  far  as  he 
could  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that 
request  that  he  had  now  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing their  lordships.  With  respect  to 
the  main  object  of  the  petition — the  re- 
moval of  those  disabilities  and  disqualifi- 
cations by  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  a  full  participation  in 
the  advantages  of  the  British  constitution 
— it  certainly  had  his  fullest  concurrence. 
Retaining  as  he  did,  the  opinion  he  had 
on  all  occasions  expressed,  with  respect 
to  those  disqualificauons,  he  should,  when- 
ever that  question  came  to  be  discussed, 
support  it  with  the  same  zeal  as  hereto- 
fore. With  the  other  prayers  of  the  peti- 
tion, he  certainly  coula  not  agree ;  and  he 
could  not  help  considering  it  a  subject  of 
much  regret  that  thoL  should  appear  in 
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it.  One  of  those  sUtemeiifs,  he  couid 
confidently  say^  was  totally  unfounded.  It 
was  that  in  which  it  was  stated  to  be  re- 
ported, that  the  faction,  of  which  the  pe- 
titioners complained,  had  the  countenance 
and  support  of  an  illustrious  personage 
(the  duke  of  York).  Now,  he  was  sin* 
cerely  convinced,  that  howeTer  much  that 
illustrious  person  might  diflfer  in  opinion 
with  the  petitioners,  the  natural  benevo- 
lence of  his  heart  would  make  it  his  wish 
to  extend  to  all  persons  the  benefits  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  paramount  sense  of  duty  which  induced 
hira  to  oppose  a  prayer  for  such  an  ob- 
ject. With  regard  to  the  extraneous  to- 
pics to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  consi- 
dered those  by  whom  they  were  introdu- 
ced to  have  been  yery  ill  advised.  He  in 
pfurticular  disapproved  of  the  sweeping 
manner  in  which  the  petitioners  spoke  of 
disfranchisement  of  corporations,  and  the 
reform  of  the  temporalities  of  the  chqrdi. 
Difierine  from  former  petitions  so  much  as 
this  did,  it  was  not  possible  to  refrain 
from  lamenting  that  such  a  difference 
should  be  exhibited ;  but,  however  much 
that  might  be  a  matter  of  regret,,  it 
ought  to  be  none  ofisurprise;  for,  it  was 
tbe  effect  of  disappointment  and  irritation, 
produced  by  a  long  continued  system  of 
nisgovemment,  both  civil,  and  religious, 
in  Ireland.  By  this  system  of  mis- 
government  parties  had  been  kept  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  throughout  every 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Those  who 
were  lately  taught  to  encourage  a  hope 
that  their  complaints  would  be  Hstened  to,  1 
were  disappointed  and  overwhelmed  with 
despair.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  j 
the  instability  and  fluctuating  nature  of  i 
the  measures  of  the  government ;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  \ 
were  much  aggravated  by  the  present  ; 
atate  of  the  administration.  Tlie  soil  was 
rich  and  fertile,  but  those  who  laboured 
it  were  in  poverty.  That  a  people  pos-  ' 
aessing  warm  hearts,  high  feelings,  and 
everv  qualitv  capable  of  rendering  them  I 
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sent  state  of  the  admtnigtration.  Their 
lordships  knew  that  there  was  a  division 
in. the  cabinet,  which  could  not  fail  to 
produce  most  mischievous  fruits.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  division  was,  that 
by  one  party  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
were  excited;  by  tbie  other,  the  fears  of 
the  Protestants  were  alarmed.  The  bos- 
tile  parties  in  the  country  were  brought 
into  the  field.  The  one  was  encouraged . 
to  advance  demands  which  the  otlier  was 
taught  to  resist.  Thus,  while  disappoint* 
mertt  and  despair  were  experienced  on  the 
one  hand,  an  instilting  triumph  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  other ;  so  that  Ireland  was 
never  before  in  such  a  state  as  it  was  at 
present.  He  therefore  felt  most  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  the  great  cause  of  that 
state  of  things.  With  a  sincei»  wish  that 
a  favourable  opportunity  would  soon  arise 
for  directing  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  main  object  of  the  petition,  he  should 
content  himself  with  moving  that  it  be . 
laid  on  the  table.  / 

The  clerk  proceeded  to.  read  the  peti- . 
tion,  which,  was  discovered  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  on  a  distinct  and  mi- 
connected  piece  of  parchment.    Ip  conse- . 

quence  of  which,  it^was  withdrawn. 

« 

Welch  Judicature.]  Lord  Oxwdor 
rose  to  move  certain  resolutions  relative . 
to  the  administration  of  Justice  in  Walesl 
It  had  been,  he  said,  in  various  periods  of 
our  history,  frequently  endeavdured  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  the  system  of  the 
judicature  of  Wales.  It  w^as  to  him.uoitc- 
countable,  that  after  petitions  had  been, 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
cpmplaining .  of  the.  want  o(  a  due.  ad- 
ministration of  justice-«-after  committees 
of  both  Houses  hi|d  made  reports,  recom- 
mending an  adequate  reformation— it  was 
to  him  unaccountable,  that  the  executive 
government  should  remain  indifferent  to. 
the  subject..  He  should  conclude  with 
moving,  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose, 
of  entertainins  the  followinir  resolutions: 
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the  courts  of  Westminster.  He  had  now 
been  for  nearly  forty  years  acquainted 
with  those  courts,  imd,  during  that  period, 
he  had  Imowo  of  only  six  applications  to 
the  courtff  of  Westminster  from  the  Welch 
courts.  The  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
deserved  great  consideration.  The  sub- 
ject might  merit  the  attention  of  a  select 
committee,  and'  certainly,  the  change 
ought  not  to  be  made  without  it ;  but,  if 
it  were  now  appointed,  no  report  could 
be  made  during  the  present  session.  On 
this  account,  Sie  noble  lord  had  called 
upon  the  House,  on  the  sudden,  to  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee,  in  order  to 
adopt  certain  resolutions.  Of  such  a 
summary  course  of  proceeding  he  (the 
lord  chancellor)  could  by  no  means  ap- 
prove, and  would  therefore  resist  the 
motion. 

•  The  Marquis  of  Lansdoxvn  was  of  opi* 
nion,  that  the  noble  mover  had  made  out 
a  strong  case  for  the  adoption  of  his  re- 
solutions. The  mode  in  which  justice  was 
administered  in  Wales  required  immediate 
reform,  and  under  such  circumstances  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  noble  mover 
should  propose  a  course  of  proceeding 
somewhat  sudden*  and  summary*  In 
England,  the  judges  were  chosen  n>r  their 
legal  learning,  and  high  characters,  and 
were  independent  "of  the  Crown.  In 
Wales,  thev  were  appointed,  not  for  their 
professional  attainments,  but  from  poli- 
tical influence,  and  they  were  in  general 
tlie  creatures  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 
The  proposition  was  supported  by  the 
sound  principles  of  British  law. 

The  House  divided— for  the  resolutions 
6.    Against  them  14. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  May  SI* 
Roman  Catholic  Claims  —  Peti- 
tion OF  Catholics  of  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Flunketi  rose  to  present  a  petition,  from 
the  **  undersigned"  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,,  praying  for  rdief  firom  the  penal 
liiws  which  stul  oppressed  them.  He 
begged  to  state,  in  presenting  this  peti- 
tion, that  he  entirely  concurred  in  its  con- 
tents, with  the  exception  of  one  single 
paragraph  or  obsenration.  The  petition 
was;  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  to 
#hi€b'he  had  alluded,  drawn  up  with 
temper  and  propriety.  It  stated  truly, 
that  the  petitioners  were  not  now  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  parade  of  their 
attachment  to  the  constitution,  or  thenr 
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loyalty,  for  those  were  already  known. 
They  further  stated,  that  they  should 
never  forget  the  grace  and  kindoess  shown 
to  Ireland  by  his  majesty,  during  his  late 
visit,  and  the  benevolent  effort  he  had 
made  for  the  extmction  of  the  parly 
differences  which  had  so  Ions  convulsed 
their  country.  If  the  royal  intentions, 
they  added,  had  been  frustrated,  it  was 
not  by  any  act  of  the  Catholics, .  but  by 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  had  held  the 
royal  injunction  sacred,  until  their  priest- 
hood and  their  religion  had  been  oppro* 
briously  assailed  f<  by  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  church  established  by  law.** 
This  was  the  passage  which  he  wished  had 
not  been  inserted  in  the  petition ;  for  it 
was  calculated  to  introduce  an  angry  and 
recriminatory  feeling  into  their  question, 
which  was  calculated  to  mar  its  progress, 
which,  in  his  jud|^ent,  materially  de- 
pended upon  the  discussion  being  divested 
of  every  irritable,  and  above  all  of  every 
polemical  topic.  The  petitioners  appealed 
to  the  events  of  the  last,  two  years,  to 
show  that  there  could  be  no  peace  in  Ire- 
land, as  long  as  the  great  preponderating 
portion  of  the  people  were  shut  out  by  the 
minority  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  civil 
rights  to  which  both  were  equally  entitled. 
They  pointed  out  the  injurious  and  galling 
effects  which  had  sprung  from  this  mono- 
poly of  power — the  expense  it  entailed 
upon  England— the  poverty  and  insubor- 
dination which  it  perpetuated  in  Ireland, 
—and  thejr  praised  the  administration  of 
themarqms  Wellesley  for  its  equity  and 
mildness.  They  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  House,  whether  the  time  liad  not 
arrived  when,  instead  of  coercion  and  ex- 
clusion, a  middle  course  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  legislature  towards  Ireland, 
and  declared  the  enthusiastic  gratitude 
with  which  they  should  hail  so  wise  and 
salutary  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 

government.  He  begged  particularly  to 
e  understood  as  presenting  a  petition 
from  the  <*  undersigned"  Cathoues,  he 
believed  1800  in  number,  and  from  the 
<<  undersigned'*  only.  In  doing  so,  he 
disclaimea  being  under  the  control  of  pm 
body  of  petitioners,  or  connected  with 
any  party  of  them  in  Ireland.  He  was 
peculiarly  anxious  to  have  this  particularly 
understood.  In  presenting  this  petition, 
he  wished  to  state  further,  that  he. did  not 
contemplate  any  ulterior  motion  upon  it 
in  the  present  session.  He  had  always, 
in  the  discussions  upon  this  question,  re- 
sbrved  to  himself  die  right,  of  judging 
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when  Ke  ihould  found  upon  thd  petition 
of  the  Cathoh'cs  a  motion  for  furmer  pro*- 
eeedings ;  and,  in  abstaining,  in  the  pre* 
sent  session,   from  founding   any  such 
motion  upon  the  petition^  he  was  gratified 
to  find  that  he  acted  in  coincidence  with 
the  opinions  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends 
of  the  Catholics,  who  concurred  with  him 
in  thinking,  that  any  motion  now  would 
be  unavailing  and  hopeless.     When  he 
could  not  advance  their  question,  he  cer* 
tainlj  should,   in   the  exercise  of  their 
judgment,  refrain  from  taking  any  step 
which  could  do  no  good.   He  still  retained 
unaltered   every  opinion  he  had  formed 
upon  the  Catholic  question :  those  opi- 
nions had  been  formed  according  to  Uie 
best  dictates  of  his  judgment,  upon  very 
nature  deliberation,  and  after  the  most 
unprejudiced  view  of  the  whole  subject. 
He  had  no  motive  to  prompt  them,  but  a 
sense  of  justice  and  souna  policv*    Pee- 
judice  entered  not  into  his  consideration ; 
for  if  he  had  any,  it  would  have  applied 
the  other  way.    He  had  reflected  upon 
and  examined,  over  and  over  again,  these 
opinions;  and  looking  at  the  state  of  Ire* 
land,  at  the  state  of  England,  and  at  the 
state  of  Europe,   he  saw  every  where 
vtasons  for  the  more  deep  confirmation  of 
bis  opinion,  not  only  of  the  justice  and  of 
the  importance,  but  of  the  urgency  of 
this  act  of  concession,  and  that  every 
hour  of  delay  which  it  encountered  was^ 
calculated  to  diminish  its  diance  of  ensur«* 
ing  tranqutlUty  and  peace   [hear,  hear]. 
Of  this  also  he  was  most  positively  con- 
vinced—-that  whatever  temporary  obsta- 
cles were  in  the  way  of  this  cause,  its  ad- 
vancement and  ultimate  success  could  not 
be  prevented,  and  that  onward  to  its  final 
consummation  it  must  proceed  with  uner- 
ring force. 
Ordered  to  h'e  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Association — 
Pbtition  from  Iriland  against.] 
Mr.  Brtmnkm,  in  rising  to  present  a  pe- 
tition,   respecting  the   Roman  Catholic 
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exerdsa  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the«i 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Ire-* 
land,  or  to  their  calling,  if  necessary,  for 
stronger  powers  from  Parliaoaent.      He 
was  authorised  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  to  state,  that  the 
petition  had   been  most  csrefully  pre- 
pared ;  that  the  petitioners  were  freehold* 
ers  at  the  time  assembled  in  Dublin ;  and 
be  was  assured  that  if  it  had  been  exposed 
but  one  day  it  would  have  received  thoa-< 
sands  of  signatures.     But,  if  there  wae 
but  one  name  attached  to  it,  it  would  be- 
speak attention,  from  the  importance  of 
the  truths  it  announced,  and  the  magni-' 
tude  of  the  evils  it  exposed.    The  pe« 
titioners  stated,  that  they  hoped  to  see 
their  country  restored  to  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  hsrmony.    They  represented* 
and  he  agreed  with  them,  that  the  inter-* 
nal  peace  and  harmony  of  Ireland  was  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  this  Ca- 
tholic  Association.  The  petitioners  stated^ 
that  they  found,  if  not  the  full  cause,  at* 
least  one  essential  cause,  of  the  present 
dissentions  in  Ireland,  and  that  was,  the 
Catholic  Association  now  sitting  in    » 
form  almost  parliamentary  in  the  Iridi  me- 
tropolis.   He  said,  almost  parliamentary* 
for  the?  held  their  regular  sessions,  boon- 
Dated  their  committees,  received  petitions, 
referred  them  to  theircommitteeof  ffriev^^ 
ance,  ordered  a  census  of  tbe  popuwtimif 
to  be  taken,  and  bad  actually  proceeded* 
to  do  thst  which  the  House  of  Conunona 
was  alone  the  constitutional  organ  of  im- 
posing ;  namely,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  Ui^ 
nation.    They  assessed  the  cities,  towns*' 
and  even  parishes,  appointing  collectors 
in  every  district,  for  the  receipt  of  a  tax 
which  they  called  "  Catholic  Rent."    For 
what  purposes  this  fund  was  raised  was,  in 
part,  left  in  obscurity;  but  the  objects 
which  were  avowed,  were  not  calculated 
to  throw  a  favourable  Kghton  thosewMbh 
were  lefl  behind.    The  first  allegdl  pur^ 
pose  was,  the  supply  of  a  Catholic  pnest-* 
hood  to  America ;  the  next,  to  supply  m 
Catholic  priesthood  to  England.      The 
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gftte  opioi#ns  obmmiout  to  Ait  icIf*>don» 
itimtM  legislature.  He  would  f  ut  it  to 
•nj  ttM  who  knew  the  ttace  of  Ireland, 
mad  the  diapotition  of  its.  inhabitantSy 
whether  auok  a  fbcot  of  inflaomiatioB 
coald  with  safety  bo  allowed  to  esist  in 
that  country  ?  The  Irish  were  not  a  cold 
•Ad  pMegmatic  people,  bat  like  touch* 
•wood,  liable  to  ignition  upon  the  appli« 
cation  of  that  inflamiDable  matter  which 
this  association  was  weeldr  ditaeiiiinatiag 
MPongst  theou  If  in  England,  where  the 
people  were  less  liable  to  inflamaaatioo, 
the  government  felt  it  necessary,  during  a 
period  of  asomentsry  distress,  to  put  down 
(be  fieictfous  demagogues  who  elicited 
them  to  mnchief,  it  was  surely  not  un* 
reasonable  for  those  who  were  aoaious  to 
preserro  the  peace  of  Ireland,  to  expect 
that  a  similar  step  would  be  taken  to  ez* 
tin^ulsh  the  peculiar  spirit  of  discord, 
which,  in  the  Tery  centre  of  Dublin,  was 
raised  and  upheld,  for  the  dissemination 
^  ewetj  species  of  calumny  and  mis* 
representation,  and  for  holding  out  to  a 
heated  and  fererish  people,  as  direct  a 
prorocation  to  resort  to  arms  for  aredress 
of  grieranoes  as  dssigning  men  could 
gtTO^  with  sufficient  cunning  for  tho pre* 
oerratiim  of  their  own  personal  safety. 
Wasitnothiaff,  that  thogovomoientsluNiJd 
ouSer  such  a  body  to  exist  under  its  own 
eye,  and  tb  proceed  upon  an  organbed 
plan  of  oalumay  and  decimation  against 
•II  whom  they  deemed  their  opf  onents  ? 
To  oudh  an  oxteatt  had  they  carried  this 
eysteas,  that  the  archbishop  of  DubKn 
could  hardly  ^uil  hit  house,  without  being 
•vposed  to  popular  insult,  in  cooseqoenoe 
of  the  calumnies  which  had  been  circu* 
iated  ajiiainst  him.  Again :  as  long  9m  the 
Catholic  Association  was  permittM  to  sit 
in  Dublin,  the  members  of  that  House  io 
yak  renewed  their  request  each  session, 
for  ficedeoi  of  speech  in  parliassent.  Ho 
would  not  oonsplain  of  an^  fair  dncussion 
out  of  doors  of  wfaatwassaid  inparliamsiit; 
but,  if  any  man  in  that  House  expressed 
eemisaeots  opposed  to  the  mws  of  the 
Catholic  AssociatioB,  ho  was  msde  the 
object  of  their  Calumny ;  and  a  men  antst 
possess  more  than  the  ordinary  nerve  and 
CQQlempt  £w  popular  opinion  than  was 
•apocted  in  acoiuitry  like  tbb,  before  he 
«o«ld  be  called  upon  to  expose  himielf  so 
ouch  a  tkle  of  calumny.  It  was  said,  that 
ihis  sssocialioo  aoet  for  the  purpose  of  pe* 
titf  oning»  Ho  believed  they  met  for  no 
••oh  purpose;  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
isanifiil  no  assistants  io  pcspasr  their  pe* 
VOL.  XI.  "^^ 


tattoite,  almost  erery  [)easaot  in  Ireland 
could  draw  such  a  petition  up,  as  well  as  a 
statesman,  and  be  had  never  beard  of  any 
of  their  petitions  failing  from  inaccuracy 
io  the  recital  of  the  grievance.  But,  the 
fact  was,  that  this  Catholic  Association, 
thou£^  it  assembled  last  January,  and 
met  on  successive  occasions  since,  for  the 
dissemination  of  licentious  harangues,  had 
ahrajTS  adjourned  without  preparing  pe* 
titions.  He  believed  the  real  object  was, 
not  to  petition,  but  by  a  bold  and  meim« 
dug  tone,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  num« 
hers  at  tbusir  badu,  to  coerce  the  legis-* 
loture  into  any  measures  they  chose  to 
dictate.  •  All  these  proceedings,  if  they 
did  not  amount  to  treason,  were  only  se^ 
parated  from  it  by  a  ver^  thin  partition. 
It  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  com* 
plaint  against  this  association,  that  their 
conduct  tended  to  diminish  the  value  of 
the  ri^ht  of  petitioning.  The  tumultuous 
exercise  of  this  right  had  oflen  been 
made  the  plea,  not  only  of  casting  off 
the  excess,  but  of  bringing  the  original 
right  into  jeopardy.  Those  who  did  so, 
were  not  die  friends  of  the  right  in  gC;* 
neral;  and  the  respectable  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  a  right  to  call  out 
to  be  relieved  from  their  most  injurious  ad'« 
vocates.  The  great  evil  of  these  societiea 
was,  that  they  were  too  prone  to  iorget 
the  original  object  of  their  institution; 
moderation  and  good  sense  were  Ucked 
out  of  doors,  and  those  whose  talents  and 
stations  entitled  them  to  take  a  lead/ 
were  overborne  by  factious  demagogues 
and  ignorant  upstarts.  They  had  depfuted 
from  their  original  object,  aiul  left  all 
decorum  behiiul  them.  They  had  out^ 
raged  the  feelings  of  everv  ProtesUnt  inr 
Ireland,  and  scandalised  sJl  the  loyal  and 
respectable  Roman  Catholics.  The  great 
body  of  the  respectable  Catholics  hacfr 
great  cause  to  complda  of  being  mixed 
up  and  confounded  with  men,  wliose  only 
title  to  eonfidence  was,  tb#t  they  hsd  just 
talent  enough  to  cheat  the  law ;  and  with 
lespect  to  the  great  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  he  was  persuaded  diey 
cared  not  one  pin  about  it,  provided  they 
could  admioisf  er  to  their  own  vanity  and 
ambidon ;  to  gratify  tlie  one  and  promote 
the  other,  they  would  not  hesiute  to  en- 
danger iVit  peace  of  Ireland  or  defeat  tha* 
cause,  of  wfaidi  ihey  pretended  to  bo 
the  advocates.  Now,  he  had  been  asked 
over  and  over  again,  how  it  was  that  the 
attorney  gjSneral  for  Ireland,  who  had 
som$  time  ago  njelded  his  thaad^  with: 
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such  alaoritf,  did  not  interfere,  and  pfdr« 
4icularly  when  it  was  said  that  those  who 
produced  so  much  agitation  plumed  them- 
•elves  (falsely  no  doubt)  won  the  hope 
that  they  had  some  place  ot  safety  under 
bis  protection  ?  They  supposed  that  they 
4lid  not  come  within  the  reach  of  any 
enactment  of  law :  it  was  thought  by  them 
that  ther  did  not  come  withm  the  SSrd 
Geo.  Srd|  because  they  did  not  set  them« 
aelves  up  as  the  representatlTcs  of  the 
people :  they  did  not  come  within  the  six 
acts,  because  they  did  not  extend  to  any 
■ocieties  but  those  which  were  held  out  of 
doors ;  and  because  they  had  no  corres- 
ponding secretaries.  They  bad  secre* 
taries  in  all  the  different  parishes  in  Ire* 
land,  but  then  they  did  not  correspond ; 
and  therefore  they  hoped  that  their  so- 
ciety did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the^law.  Upon  that  subject  he  did  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  giTO  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinkmg,  that 
If  the  attorney-general  was  as  desirous  to 
come  at  these  men  as  he  was  at  the  bottle- 
throwers  at  the  theatre,  some  means  would 
be  found  to  do  so«  Sure  he  was,  that  it 
was  at  variance  with  all  law  and  all  prin- 
ciples of  government,  that  a  body  of  men 
should  exist  exercising  the  power  of  tax- 
ing the  people  distinct  from  that  assembly 
which  was  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  question  then  was,  which  was 
to  be  supreme,  the  parliament  of  England, 
or  the  Catholic  Association  i  He  ibere- 
ibre  called  upon  the  House  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  situation  In  which  they 
now  stood.  In  making  this  call,  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  for  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session  he  had 
used  strong  language  on  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  all  parades  and  proces- 
sions of  all  descriptions  in  Ireland.  He 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  Orange  JSo- 
dety»  and  was  ready  to  bear  any  blame 
Ihat  might  be  cast  upon  him  on  that  ac- 
count. He  believed  that  the  principles  of 
the  Oranee  Societies  were  most  just, 
praiseworniy,  and  constitutional.  Tb^ 
were  the  same  principles  which  set  in  mo- 
tion the  great  whig  families  in  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  and  which  would  render 
their -services  honoured  as  long  as  the  bill 
of  rights  should  be  preserved.  What  be 
had  before  said,  and  would  now  repeat, 
was,  that  when  Orange  or  Catholic  pro- 
cessions took  place  and  endangered  tl^e 
lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the  law 
should  be  rigorously  and  impartially  en- 
forced: against  all  person?,  without  regard 
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to  prindples  end  oj^inions.  He'  did  not 
wish  to  deal  with  opmions,  but  only  widi 
overt  acts.  He  trusted  that  he  hod  said 
enough  to  satisfy  every  dispassionate  man^ 
that  the  Catholic  Association  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  alive  much  exasperation  itt 
Ireland.  It  had  orieinally  been  his  inten« 
tion,  to  have  moved  that  the  petition  be 
referred  to  the  coknmittee  now  sitting  on 
the  subject  of  the  disturbed  districts  of 
Ireland,  but  he  found  that  he  was  pre* 
vented  from  taking  Uiat  course  by  the 
forms  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Plunkdt  said,  that  the  hon.  asembef 
had  more  than  insinuated,  that  a  strong 
feeling  was  entertained  that  he  (Mr.  P.l 
had  neglected  his  duty ;  he  did  not  at  au 
seem  to  think  there  was  any  imperfection 
in  the  law,  but  had  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, that  those  who  hzd  proceeded 
against  the  bottle-throwers  at  the  theatre 
had  lefl  untouched  the  Catholic  Associat- 
tion.  Now,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
member,  that  any  apprehensions  which 
might  be  entertained,  either  by  the  hon* 
member  himself  or  his  friends,  could  not 
induce  him  to  change  that  course  of  con- 
duct which  he  had  uniformly  endeavoured 
to  pursue,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
In  ever^  instance  in  which  he  had  exer- 
cised his  official  powers,  as  attomejF-ga^ 
neral  for  Ireland,  he  bad  looked  straight- 
forward to  bis  object,  without  any  coosi* 
deration  as  to  sect  or  party.  Whenever 
he  had  perceived  e  violation  of  the  law 
which  the  public  interest  required  to  be 
prosecuted,  he  had  fearlessly  come  for* 
ward  to  undertake  the  prosecution.  Whe« 
ther  a  candid  construction  had  always  been 
put  upon  bis  motives,  it  was  for  the  House 
to  judge.  All  that  he  would  say  was,  that 
the  same  course  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued  he  would  still  continue  to  pursue. 
He  would  pursue  no  lefUhanded  justice  ; 
but  he  would,  so  far  aa  the  laws  would 
enable  him,  whenever  he  met  with  a  trana- 
|;ression  of  the  law,  from  whatever  partv 
It  might  proceed,  immediately  ^t  it  witn 

J>unistiraent.  The  hon.  member  had  pro* 
essed  himself,  not  only  a  vindicator,  but 
a  member  of  the  Orange  Asfociation.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  member,  that  if  he 
were  furnished  with  satisfactory  evidence,, 
he  would  not  be  found  backward  in  tryii^ 
the  strength  of  the  law  against  a  gentleman 
making  that  profession,and  he  would  abide 
the  consequences  of  the  censure  of  those 
respectable  persons,  who  blamed  him  fiir 
not  prosecuting  the  CadiolicAsaociadonk 
Neither  the  turn,  member  nor  any  odMf 
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persoo  in  diat  Hotue  could  be  more  con* 
Tiaced  than  he  wasof the  necessity  of  closely 
attending  to  the  proceedings  of  that  body ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  called  u|>on  to  make  any 
declaration,  as  to  whether  it  was  within  the 
reach  of  the  law  or  not,  or  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  government  to  adopt  any 
measures  on  the  subject*    He  should,  in^ 
deed,  be  unworthy  the  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  if  he  suffered  any 
■och  declaration  to  be  drawn  from  him,  in 
consequenceofwhat  bad  fallenfrom  the  hon. 
member.    He  should  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  why  the  hon.  member  was  so 
anxious  that  he  should  proceed  against  the 
Catholic  Association;  but  he  was  rather 
surprised  that  the  hon.  member  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  some  inquiry 
respecting  the  legality  of  other  societies. 
The  hon.  member  said,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  parliament  to  put  down  the 
Catholic   Association,    because  he   had 
blamed  the  Orange  processions.    Did  the 
bon.  member,  after  having  professed  hinu 
self  to  be  a  member  of  the  Orange  society 
—and  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  member 
•f  that  House  had  ventured  ^o  make  such 
a  profession,  think  that  he  had  done  enough 
when  be  blamed  the  proceedings  which 
emanated  from  the  society,  leaving  the 
society  itself  unceosured  I    Did  the  hon. 
member  think  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duty,  because,  having  entered  into  an  un- 
lawful association,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  overstep  the  pale  of  the  laws,  and  to 
orerasre  and  control  the  eovernment,  he 
discountenanced  the  murders  and  assassi-^ 
aatioas  which  resulted  from  it  ?    If  men  of 
high  birth^  talent,  and  character  in  the 
country,  condescended  to  associate  them- 
selves m  clubs  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
community,  they  would  find  it  impossible, 
when  the  hour  of  danger  arrived,  to  stop 
the  mischief  which  must  naturally  result 
from  such  a  state  of  things.    He  thought 
it  would  be  more  judicious  in  the  hon. 
Qiember  to  reserve  some  of  the  advice, 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  bestow  upon 
turn  (Mr.  P.),  for  himself  and  his  friends* 
Mr.  M.  Fiixgo'M  said,  it  was  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
king's  visit  to  Ireland,  whatever  might  be 
the  provocation  received,  the  Cathoh'cs 
had  come  to  a  resolution  to  bury  thejr 
suoimositiei  io  oblivion.    In  that  resolu<- 
tioD  thev  fiersevered  for  two  years ;  and 
if  they  had  subsequently  abandoned  this 
pacific  disposition,  it  had  been  with  a  view 
#f  opposing  an  assumed  attitude  of  defence 
M  tbe  fari  of  their  opponentis.    Under 


these  drcumstanoes,  he  trusted  tbe  House 
would  not  adopt  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  petition,  or  resort  to  any  measures 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  impartiality. 

Sir  T»  Lethbridge  thought,  that  the  pe- 
tition deserved  the  minutest  attention.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  Orangemen  had 
provoked  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
Association ;  but  the  things  complained  of 
wotild  never  have  occurred  but  for  that 
association.  Had  they  ever  heard,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Orangemen,  any  of  the  overt 
acts  now  committing  by  tbe  Catholic  Asn 
sociation  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  had  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land with  infinite  satismction,  and  hoped 
that  they  had  met  with  the  approbation  oi 
all  his  colleagues.  He  trusted  that  mi- 
nisters, individually  and  collectively,  were 
determined  to  administer  impartial  justice 
in  Ireland. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  tbe  Catholic 
Association,  the  consequences  of  their  pro- 
ceedings had  been  most  disastrous.  He 
had  looked  into  the  proceedings  of  this 
self-constituted  parliament,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  protector,  O'Connell,  and  he 
found  that  a  most  insidious  proposition  had 
been  issued,  calling  upon  all  parties  to  givQ^ 
their  assistance  in  the  collection  of  tithes 
in  kind.  Now,  the  construction  which  he 
put  upon  this  proposition  was,  that  its  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  that 
acrimonious  feeling  which  existed  on  the 
subject  of  tithes.  No  man  would  be  more 
happy  than  he  should,  that  the  Catholie 
clergy  should  have  an  adequate  provision ; 
but  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association  was,  to  establish 
Catholic  supremacy.  Even  in  that  Houso 
he  had  heard  it  laid  down  as  a  prindple^ 
that  the  religion  of  a  country  should  b^ 
regulated  by  the  creed  of  the  majority  o£ 
the  people.  He  firmly  believed  th^t  there 
were  men  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  ac- 
tuated solely  by  selfish  views,  and  anxious^ 
in  order  that  those  views  might  be  gratified^ 
to  keep  the  country  in  constant  disturb* 
ance. 

Mr.  fVurre  declared  that  the  CathoUc 
population  were  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  Catholic  emancipation.  Of  the  associa- 
tion he  wOuld  say  nothing,  but  that  he 
wished  to  see  the  cause  or  emancipation 
in  other  hands,  and  regretted  that  Uatho- 
lics  of  birth,  character,  and  influence,  did 
not  unite  to  place  the  cause  under  tbeic 
ownguidimce^ 
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Mr.  Brownhu  expressed  hm  utensth^ 
■Dent  that,  on  a  question  so  important  aa 
the  present,  not  one  of  bis  majesty's 
ministers  had  condescended  to  state 
whether  or  not  he  considered  th&associa- 
tion  legal.  All  that  the  attorney-general 
liad  saul  wss,  that  he  was  quite  mtdy  to 
use  any  information  whidi  he  might 
obtain  against  him  (Mr.  B.)  if  he  could 
establnh  that  he  belonged  to  an  Orange 
association.  He  was  ready  to  give  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  every  information  he 
might  require  res|>ecting  the  Orange  asso- 
ciations. They  were  composed  of  men 
of  known  principles,  of  great  talents,  and 
who  had  performed  eminent  services  to 
their  country,  notwithstanding  the  cloud 
which,  on  every  occasion,  it  was  attempt- 
ed to  throw  over  them.  But,  the  question 
before  the  House  was»  the  character  of 
the  Catholic  Association ;  and  on  that 
question  not  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
bad  thought  proper  to  speak. 

Mr.  Plunkett  threw  himself  on  the 
candour  and  fairness  of  the  House,  if  any 
hon.  member  had  a  right  so  to  press  an 
individual  holding  the  situation  of  public 

Erosecutor.  The  hon.  gentleman  himself 
ad  said,  that  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
Catholic  Association,  although  violating 
the  spirit,  was  not  at  the  same  time, 
cheating  the  letter  of  the  law.  Suppose 
he  (Mr.  P.)  were  of  the  same  opinion — 
was  he  to  state  it  in  that  House  ?  or  was 
he  to  declare,  that,  although  their  pro- 
ceedings did  not  bring  them  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  would  nevertheless 

Eosecute  them?  Would  that  be  inse? 
e  bad  no  difficulty  in  declaring  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Catholic  Association 
snould  be  narrowly  watched ;  and  if  he 
once  saw  his  way  clearly  in  point  of  law, 
and  In  point  of  prudence,  he  would  not 
^rink  from  his  task.  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  intemperance  and  folly 
of  the  association  were  more  calculated 
indefinitely  to  postpone  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  cause,  than  all  the  efforts  of  the 
most  bitter  enemies  of  the  cause.  Still, 
however,  he  must  remonstrate  against 
being  unfairly  pressed  on  the  subject.  He 
would  not  say  whether  the  proceedings  of 
the  association  were  legal  or  illegal,  but 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  full  exercise 
of  his  own  discretion  on  the  subject. 
/  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  be  came 
down  expecting  that  the  hon.  member 
would  follow  up  his  motion  for  laying  the 
petition  on  the  table,  ^y  another  motion, 
to  refiur  it  to  the  consideration  of  a  tom^ 
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mittea;  on  which  latter  motioii  lie  (tCr« 
C.)  would  have  been  ready  to  give  his 
opinion.  But,  the  boa.  member  had  na 
right,  merely  on  presentmg  a  petition,  to 
cidl  on  the  members  of  goveraoieBt  to 
express  their  opinions  on  same  of  the  moat 
important  concerns  of  the  ampirt.  Siidi 
a  proceeding  he  held  to  be  most  tnooDTa* 
nient  If  ministers  addreased  to  the 
House  any  opinions  coming  within  the 
range  of  their  functions,  these  opinlona 
were  entitled  to  be  received  with  respect  t 
but,  he  (Mr.  C.)  claimed  no  respect  lor 
any  legal  opinion  of  his.  If  the  hoii« 
member  asked  for  his  legal  opmion  on  wnj 
subject,  he  would  reply,  that  it  was  hii 
duty  to  take  the  opinion  of  bis  majesty'a 
legal  advisers.  The  fact  was,  that  it  was 
most  difficult  for  government  to  aot  with 
sound  discretion  in  cases  where  free  insti- 
tutions, and  all  that  grew  out  of  free 
institutions,  proceeded  to  any  excess.  In 
all  such  cases,  a  prudent  gotenMBent 
would  consider,  whether  more  dangetf 
might  not  result  from  checking  the  mis- 
chief, than  from  allowing  it  to  run  out  and 
expend  itself.  The  first  question  whidi 
a  government  had  to  ask  vras,  whether  it 
had  a  right  to  interfere}  the  second, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  interfiMrenoe 
would  be  attended  with  good  efiact* 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than  inw 
potent  interference.  For  government, 
under  such  circumstances  as  be  had  ad- 
verted to,  to  come  out  of  oourt  defeated* 
was  always  injurious*  The  present  waa 
not  so  naked  a  question  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  appeared  to  consider  it.  It 
did  not  follow,  that  whore  any  proceeding^ 
was  of  a  nature  justly  to  call  for  disap^ 
probation,  and  there  existed  no  law  to  pot 
a  stop  to  such  a  proceeding,  that  it  waa 
always  wise  to  create  a  law  for  the  purpose. 
A  question  of  that  nature  must  always  be 
looked  at  with  discretion,  almost  wkk 
timidity;  lest  a  greater  mischief  should  be 
produced  than  that  which  idready  existed. 
Tlie  degree  of  the  existing^  mischief,  the 
importance  of  putting  an. end  to  it,  die 
probability  of  its  duration,  all  circum- 
stances ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  which  mighs 
have  been  inquired noto,  if  the  lion.Biembetf 
had  moved  to  refer  the  petidon  to  a  com- 
mittee above  stairs.  But  on  suck  a  aM>tioii 
as  the  present,  he  held  ft,  to  be.no  part  of 
his  duty  to  state  what  be  conceived,  as  t# 
the  applicability  of  the  existing  law.  Ha 
had,  nowever,  no  diftcnliy  in  «qrieg»  Ibai 
aU  ittch  ifteguliK  iMitutitBa  tram  0»» 
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yariicukir  caiMe  which  th« j  prol^tsed  to 
$upporl«  Aimiotts  for  the  mtioMlte  sue* 
c^t  of  the  oaoae  in  ottMtioo»  and  most 
MDcerdy  wkliiag  well  io  the  peace  of 
Itelukdf  he  deeply  lameoied  to  see  so 
mmj  demeiils  of  urriutios«  He  Irntfted 
that  they  would  expire*  But  he  would 
i^i  be  teaiptedj  under  the  present  dr- 
cumstancesi  lo  sajr  whether  Koveriuaent 
ihought  the  existing  law  siAcieat  for 
their  suppression,  or  were  prepared  to 
propose  any  new  measure  for  that  purpose. 

Mr«  Secretary  /'e^  said,  he  iuui  been 
firmly  persuaded,  after  the  notice  which 
his  bon.  friend  iiad  given,  that  he  would 
have  moved  to  rewr  the  petition  to  a 
eommittee  above  stabs;  and  until  that 
motion,  he  thought  it  would  be  premature 
to  state  his  opinions  on  the  subject*  It 
was  not  until  bis  bon.  friend's  second 
speech,  that  be  was  aware  that  bis  bon. 
friend  bad  abandoned  his  intended  motion. 
As  to  the  legality  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, that  was  a  point  on  which  he  would 
then  abstain  from  saying  any  thing. 

Mr.  M.  FUaigeraid  defended  the  eha^ 
racter  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  Than  Mr.  O'Connell  a  more 
able,  zealous,  and  eflective  advocate  never 
h9ei.  H#  was  a  gentlemmi  of  large  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  by  no  means  inter- 
ested in  promotion  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  in  Ireland.  'Die  learned  in- 
dividual in  question  was  most  enthusiastic 
io  his  character;  perhaps  somewhat 
indiscreet ;  but  it  was  an  indiscretion  that 
was  surely  not  censurable. 

Coleoel  Trendk  rmetted  having  men- 
tioned  the  name  of  Bit.  O'Connell,  but  be 
did  not  retract  one  avUaMe  of  the  obser- 
vations which  he  Ind  made  on  the  cha- 
raeier  of  the  Cathelic  Asaociatkm.  If  the 
Caiholica  were  not  so  much  under  influ- 
ence, and  so  capable  of  being  worked  up 
le  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious 
orimea,  be  should  not  be  averse  to  what 
was  called  their  emancipation.  But,  when 
he  saw  that  a  set  of  artful,  cunning  ua- 
prineipled  demagogues  endeavoured  by 
every  species  of  craft  and  fraud,  to  aflame 
the  Cathobcs  of  Ireland,  and  excite  in 
their  mhids  a  hatred  of  the  Protestants  and 
.  of  English  connexion,  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  any  such  proposition. 
•  Mr.  Brmx)itidc/io  Mid,  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  motion  to  refer  the  petition 
le  a  oemnrfttee  to-night,  and  give  notice 
tf  the  aaase  motion  for  to-moirow. 

OidemltebeprinteiBl, 


SOMAir    CiCimOVK     ClkAUC8*-PETI«« 

TICK  Of  Catholics  ov  Ibjelanjo^]  Mr^ 
Brom^kmn  said,  be  rose  to  present  a  peti^ 
tion  U om  a  ^eat  number  or  individiiala  mt 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in  Ireland. 
That  body  formed  a  large  tflais  of  hie 
mijeety's   subjects   in   Ireland,  a  cksa 
much  to  be  respected,  not  only  for  ite 
great  and  still  increasmg  nnodMis,  but 
on  other  accounts;  and  on  no  account 
more  than  for  that  uoBbahen  confidenes 
which  they  bad  always  reposed  in  parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding  it  bad  so  frequehthr 
defes^  their  hopes,  and  withered  their 
eapectations.    As   be  dilEBted  from  Um 
petitioners  in  some  of  the  points  of  thai 
petition,  be  should  use  no  other  lanausffei 
but  the  very  terms  of  the  petition  usdf*' 
The  petitioners  beffan  bjr  expressing  their 
gratitude   for   a  dispositioa  which  t&ey 
thought  prevailed  in  parliament  toredreas 
their  wrongs.    They  next  expressed  their 
resret  on  a  subject  on  which  he  oertainly 
dld  not  agree  with  them.    They  exprea« 
sed  their  regret  that   the  act  of  Uniois 
between  the  two  countries  bad  ever  beea^ 
adopted.  At  the  same  tnne  they  complatn^ 
ed,  and  in  that  complamt  be  concurred, 
that  none  of  the  promises  which  bad  been 
held  out  to  them  at  the  time  oi  the  Union 
bad  been  fblfilled.    They  stated,  that  the 
abuses  of  the  local  jurisdictions  bad  not 
been  suppressed— that  the  oppreasive  and 
injurious  power  of  the  corporate  bodiea 
had  not  been  dimtnisbed*--nor  had  tbo 
Catholicpopttlation,formingseven-eightba 
of  the  inhabitants,  been  restored  to  their 
just  and  lawful  rights;  but  that  on  the  coa« 
trary,  the  consequence  of  the  Union  hadb 
been,  to  witlidraw  from  them  the  proteo^ 
tion  arising  fVem  tbe|r  landlords  residing* 
in  the  country,  and  to  leave  them  to  the 
abuse  of  power— «tbe  extortion  and  op* 
pression  of  agents.    He  nisbed  it  was  in 
nis  power  to  negative  that  part  ef  the 
petition,  but  he  feared  that  it  was  beyond 
contradiotioa.    Tbc^  were  also  right  ia 
stating,  that  the  Union  had  osaterially  ag« 
gvavated  these  evils.  They  also  complbin*. 
ed  of  the  present  system  of  tithes.   They 
oompkuned  of  itsif^|«stlcei  and  not  of  the 
principle  on  which  tithes  were  levied; of 
tlie  right  claimed  bya  small  body  of  men  to 
have  immense  sums  of  money  paid  to 
them  by  the  body  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  support  a  hierarchy  which  insulted  and 
oppressed  them.  All  legal  measures  of  re- 
sistance, they  said,  seemed  tobe  forbidden, 
and  they  therefore  called  on  the  Houseto 
give  ite  most  serious  atteniiee  ie  the 
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#iitraff6f  now  cotmnittiiig  in  Ttriout  ptfts 

of  IrelMid ;  and  tbey  prayed  tho  House 

•o  HMiitnte  an  in^ry  into  tho  eauie  of 

tdKMo  outraffet*    They  complained  of  the 

infolu  to  which  an  attadiment  to  their 

ancient  iaith  had  subjected  them;  of  the 

«nl>ecoming  and  unchristian  language  in 

which  that  faith  had  been  spolLen  of. 

They  complained   that   their  deceased 

ftiends  were  refused  the  rites  of  burial 

according  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  re» 

ligion,  and  that»  in  the  city  of  Limerick, 

the  mitiurjr  had  been  called  in  to  enforce 

the  prodiibttion  of  rites  which  had  scarce* 

ly  OTer  been  denied  by  the  most  barbarous 

nations.  They  comnhtoed  of  the  injustice 

frequently  practisea  towards  persons  of 

their  persuasion  in  the  inferior  courts,  and 
they  gare  as  an  example  the  prorince  of 

Ulster,  where  they  said  justice  was  almost 
altogether  lost  in  cases  between  persons 
of  different  persuasiona,  and  they  referred  to 
the  conduct  of  the  son  of  a  riff  bt  rev.  pre- 
late. They  also  complainea,  that  tney 
could  not  find  redress  for  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Orangemen  in  the 
North,  and  that  in  the  SouUi  the  existence 
of  the  Insurrection  act  had  only  proved 
that  the  gross  want  of  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  <^  the  absence 
of  those  means  which  might  have  been 
used  to  conciliate  them«  him  alone  render- 
ed  that  measure  expedienL  In  support 
of  this,  they  referred  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lloyd  and  to  Mr.  Justice  Torrens^  who 
were  employed  in  the  administration  of 
the  Insurrection  act  in  that  part  of  Irdbmd. 
They  said,  that  in  cases  between  Protes* 
tanta  and  Catholics,  or  between  the  go* 
iremment  and  an  indiTidual,  there  waa  no 
eousl  justice  meted  out  to  the  parties. 
While  this  system  continued  to  be  tri* 
umphant  in  Ireland,  while  it  reigned  aH 
over  the  country,  while  it  existed  in  the 
diurch  and  state,  and  while  it  governed 
ID  the  law,  while  it  continued  increasing 
on  every  side,  while  the  heir  presumptive 
lothe  throne  (although  the  petitioners 
believed  the  sij^gestion  to  be  false)  was 
pointed  out  as  tl^  patron  and  protector 
of  the  Orange  faction,  and  of  tM  system 
^  political  exclusion,  and  while  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  parliament  to  check  the 


its  aarioof  coosidentieii  tho  reform  of 
the  church,  the  exclusion  of  Orangemen 
or  others  bdongin^  to  secret  or  unlawful 
societies,  firom  serving  on  juries,  and  for 
the  speedy  and  unqualified  emancipation 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Such  was  the  pe- 
tition which  he  had  undertaken  to  lay 
before  the  House,  and,  in  doing  «o  ho 
had  stated  to  the  petitioners  his  Qualified 
approbation  of  some  parte,  his  entire  con- 
currence with  others,  and  his  total  dissent 
from  the  remainder  of  the  petition.  While 
he  told  the  petitioners  here  as  he  had  told 
them  elsewhere,  that  he  could  not  support 
the  whole  prayer  of  their  petition,  it  waa 
but  fair  that  he  should  add,  that  he  waa 
deeply  impressed  with  the  improper  treat* 
ment  whidi  they  had  experienced,  and  with 
the  probable  conaequenoe  that  would 
result  from  inattention  to  their  request. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 

Gamb  Laws  AMSNOBnewT  Bill.] 
Mr.  Stuart  Wordey  moved  the  order  ^ 
the  day  for  the  going  into  a  committee, 
to  take  into  further  consideration  tho^ 
report  on  this  bilL  Upon  which,  sir  J. 
Shellev  moved  as  an  amendment,  «*  that 
the  bill  be  taken  into  further  consideration 
on  this  day  three  months.*' 

Mr.^.  Smbk  seconded  the  amendment. 
He  thought  the  bOl  so  completely  absurd» 
that  he  Iniew  of  no  better  method  than  of 
getting  rid  of  it  altogether.  ' 

Mr.  LoMmH  complained,  that  the  bon^r 
mover,  in  the  recital  of  this  bill,  had  ovor^ 
looked  at  least  twenty  statutes,  the  6b^ 
jects  or  titles  of  which  sbodd  have  beenr 
recapitulated.  Instead  of  domg'  m  had 
been  done  with  the  bankrupt  nets,  when- 
ever the  bankrupt  laws  hao  been  altered 
or  amended,  namely,  reciting  and  conso- 
lidating them,  and  then  stating  the  new 
enactments,  the  hon.  member's  bill  speci- 
fically repealed,  of  all  the  numerous  game 
laws  now  existing,  so  much  only  aa 
regarded  the  matters  of  possession  and 
qwdiflcation»  Now,  aa  it  was  no  where 
stated  in  the  bill  iriiat  other  parts  of  tboao 
preceding  laws  were  to  be  raU  operative,, 
or  what  repealed,  he  codd  not  coneeivn 
an  act,  if  the  bill  should  pass  into  one» 
the  extent  and  appliauion  of  which  conld 
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Mr.  Cartmr^hi  said,  lti«t  tltiioiigh  he 

It  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
be  should  ttroogly  recommend  to  iiis  boo. 
friend,  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  it 
for  the  presenU  He  wet  quite  con? inoed, 
from  the  opposition  it  haid  encountered* 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  in 
4he  course  of  the  session. 

Mr.  9V.  Peel  opposed  the  bill,  which 
he  said  could  be  auvantageous  to  no  other 
persons  than  the  poachers  and  poulterers. 

Mr.  H.  TwUi  also  opposed  the  bill. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  observed, 
that  the  restrictions  which  it  added  to 
those,  already  too  numerous,  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  game  laws,  would  consi- 
derably increase  crime  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people.  The  provision 
which  it  was  proposed  tQ  make  against 
this  consequence  of  the  measure,  by  legal- 
ising the  tale  of  game  would,  he  i^as  satis* 
fied,  be  found  inefficient.  Besides,  if  that 
provision  were  more  operative  than  he 
oelieved  it  would  be,  its  tendency  would 
be  to  degrade  the  country  gentlemen  into 
hucksters,  and  he  was  therefore  sure  that 
it  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  them  in 
practice.  There  were,  however,  other 
•nd  more  serious  objections  to  the  mea- 
sure, which  deserved  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  parliament.  It  was  admitted  to  be 
m  subject  of  regret  that  the  existing  game 
laws  were  too  severe,  and  their  enforce- 
ment often  evaded  on  that  account.  But, 
what  did  the  bill  before  the  House  propose 
to  do?  Not  to  abate  that  seventy, but 
to  increase  it  to  an  unreasonable  degree. 
At  present,  persons  charged  with  offiraces 
under  the  game  laws  were  held  only  to 
have  committed  a  misdemeanour  l  but,  by 
the  proposed  bill,  their  offence  was  made 
at  once  a  felony.  Now,  bail  might  be 
tendered  by  the  party  accused,  and  no 
magistrate,  however  aealous  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game,  could  or  would  refuse 
to  accept  it.  By  the  bill  before  the  House, 
however,  the  liberty  of  the  accused  was 
at  once  forfeited,  and  he  had  no  means 
of  regaininff  it  before  trial,  except  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  expense  of 
which  would  make  it,  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  taken  up  under  the  bill* 
a  remedy  rather  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
iBy  this  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
o^ce  from  a  simple  mbdemeanour  to  a 
felony,  the  culprit  would  lose  the  privi- 
Jege---to  him  an  invaluable  one— of  ad- 
•dressing  the  jury;  and  thus  the  general 

r  ration  of  the  biU  would  be,  to  increase 
offencei  and  the  opportunities  of  com- 


mitting it,  wbHe  the  means  of  defence 
would  be  curtailed  and  dimini^ed.  The 
game  laws,  as  they  stood,  were  too  often 
the  cause  of  ill-wiil  between  the  land- 
owners, and  the  people  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods.  The  proposed  bill,  so 
fiv  from  removing  this,  would  add  to  the 
pr^udices  which  were  created  by  the  cir- 
cuoMtance  of  those  who  were  most  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  game  having 
to  administer  the  laws  respecting  it ;  and* 
by  k^ising  the  sale  of  game,  would  fix 
the  imputation  of  still  more  palpably 
interested  motives  in  the  country  gen- 
tlenlen. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  main 
question  was,  whether  it  was  expedient 
or  not,  to  attempt  to  alter  the  present  sys- 
tem. He  did  not  know  whetner  his  boo. 
friend,  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  was 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  to  him  of  with* 
drawing  his  bill  for  the  present  session, 
but  af&r  the  objections  which  he  had 
heard,  he  was  bduced,  if  his  hoo.  friend 
did  not  adopt  that  suggestion,  to  vote  for 
its  re-committal.  The  bill  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  providing  for  two  great  evils 
of  the  present  system ;  the  one  by  per* 
mitting  the  sale  of  game,  without  wnicb 
he  was  couTinced  no  permanent  improve- 
ment could  be  hoped  for;  and  the  otbeTy 
by  alterinff  the  absurdity  with  respect  to 
the  qualification.  As  the  law  stood  at 
present,  a  gentleman  of  large  property, 
with  six  sons,  could  not  qualify  more  than 
one  of  them,  and  yet  he  was  called  upon 
to  enforce  the  Tory  laws  which  his  own 
family  set  the  first  example  of  violating* 
This  was  an  anomaly,  the  existence  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  Ob* 
jections  had  been  raised  to  the  severity  of 
the  measure;  but,  was  it  forgotten,  that 
the  present  law  was  also  severe,  and  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  crime,  the  quantity  of 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  diminish  ?  He» 
however,  thought  it  would  be  better 'that 
the  measure  should  for  the  present  be 
postponed,  and  under  this  impression  he 
repeated  his  intention  to  yote  for  its  being 
re-committed,  if  his  hoiu  friend  shoum 
determine  to  press  it. 

XfOrd  MiUan  thought  the  House  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  effect  which  the 
bill  might  have,  either  as  to  the  increase 
or  the  diminution  of  game.  It  was  not 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  for  the 
amusements  of  country  gentlemen,  but  to 
legblate  for  the  preservation  of  the  morals 
of  the  country*    The  main  effect  of  the 
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4aMk  tefove  cIi»Hom8  woaM  be,  temid- 
'dply  tbe  nawhtff  of  pinoM  ittteretcdl  in 
'the  pretemtioo  of  gane,  ondl  therefore 
'to  mulUplj  the  oumber  of  prowemtkmt 

§m  9ikmam  eommiited  ageiMt  k.  He 
i^ep^eoated  tiM  seventy  St  ilie  panitb- 
'  neott  wbtdi  n  •rovided  for  theee  ottmoet* 
-ond  reeoMowtMfed  tko  repetl  of  the  pro- 
-InhkioM  agoiett  the  sale  of  gaoso. 

Tlie  Hooee  ilna  divided:  lor  the  eri- 
.filial  Bi&tsoQf  108 1  for  the  aiaendoieBt, 

lieO;  Majority,  17.    The  bill  was  Y)eiito* 

^uently  lost.  Mr.  S.  Womley  gav9  notice 
^ttMt  he  woold,  early  ia  liie  neat  lessioay 

aoove  for  the  re-mtroduction  of  the  bilL 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  June  U 

'  SoovoH  EsTAiLa  BiLu]  The  Earl 
'of  Aberdeen  aiored  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  for  ragakiting  Sooteh  Entails. 
The  abject  of  the  bill  was»  he  said,  togife 
««lfef  to  these  jMwons  who  weee  in  the 
yssossio»  of  entailed  estates^  and  wbioh, 
according  to  the  Seotob  law,  ipeae  ao 
tigoroasly  entafled,  that  the  proprieteoi 
•InkI  no  possible  means  ofprovicfoig  for 
•tbeir  mtm  and  diildren.  The  noble  eavl 
^entered  into  a  history  of  the  Scotch  lasr» 
-pointing  out,  that  arhea  the  lamr  i»as  asade 
4MI  it  now  stood)  the  root  of  land  ia  Soot^ 
<]aad  did  not  exoeed  800,000/.  «  year, 
^hile  at  *pnesent  it  amovMed,  as  far  as 
tCauld  be  Jcnown,  to  between  five  and 
^x  millions.  Half  the  country  «raa  k>eked 
■tip  in  the  fetters  of  entail.  Up  to  a  late 
'period,  some  relief  bad  been  found  by 
•granting  long  leases  at  the  original  rente, 
'«nd  taking  sums  of  aaoney,  and  that  tliis 
-practice  had  been  held  by  the  first  lavr- 
yers  of  Scotland,  to  be  sound,  tap  to  a 
Yery  late  period,  when  a  celebrated  daoU 
aionof  their  lordships,  tbe  wt«doai  and 

Justice  of  which  he  w*a8  far  fhom  qaestio»- 
ng,  had  determined  differently,  and  the 
possessors  of  entailed  estatet  were  aow 
tmoilB  unable  than  ever  to  prowde  4br 
itheh"  wives  and  yooofer  dbildven.  The 
liill  which  he  bad  brooffht  in  to  rMMidy 
^thbevil  was  •appvtfved  of  bf  several  cele- 
brated lawyers  whom  be  had  ooasnlled, 
^d  w«s  such  a  oneaa,  hethoo^t,  should 
meet  their  lordshipir  support; 
'  ^he  Lord'ChMHceihr  dedssod  that  eome 
'meaeure  of  this  natare  was  both  just  and 
necessarjr.  When  he  had  recommeDded 
the  decision  which  had  akered  Che  Scotch 
law,  ft  was  from  no  wish  to  make  4aw,  but 
'4Micaafle  it  was4lie  best  judicial  opiaiou  be 


could  farm,  after  ocosaltiof  tbe 
both  «i  the  baooh  aad  off  thebs 
every  other  antbority  worthy  of  attamioa. 
That  decision^  he  understood,  bad  siaoo 
beaa  daabuod,  oven  by  those  who  weft 
mast  adverse  to  it  at  irst,  to  have  baea 
acaordiag  to  the  best  princ^>lea  of  tha 
law  of  Scotland*  Ha  warmly  reeom^ 
fbeaded  ibe  aaeasum  ta  their  lordships' 


■KTb 


be  bill  was  then  read  a  thhrd  thae. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tueedayt  June  \. 

Equitablb  LoAy  Compamt  Bill.] 
Sir  W.  CoBgreva  moved  tbe  third  reading 
ofthisbiU. 

Mr.  S.  WkUhreMd  said,  he  looked  with 
great  jealousy  at  the  combhiatioa  of 
gentlemen  to  destroy  the  trade  of  indivi* 
duals.  The  number  of  pawnbrokem  ia 
the  asetropoUs  did  not  exceed  M0>  aad 
the  only  diftsenoe  was,  that  the  pawn* 
brokar  \mt%$*%(L  for  tha  Interest  of  one 
half-peony  per  asonth,  while  the  company 
•ow  to  be  estabKsbed  lent  d#.  Id.  for  the 
saaaa  iaterastt  so  that  the  advaatage  ia 
this  respect  to  the  publie  woald  bo  vory 
oBMlIt  while  they  woald  be  deprived  of  the 
usefal  aumaMsy  remedy. they  at  present 
enjoyed  against  pawnbrofam.  He  there* 
fore  fltoved,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  tfaicd 
tittie  oa  this  day  three  months. 

Nn  HMouie  supported  the  amende 
ment  for  tbe  sake  of  all  taadesaien ;  for,  if 
diis  biH  were  carried,  tfaeiie  was  no  reason 
why  joint-4took  companies  of  butchers  or 
bakem  should  net  be  establisbed.  Tha 
real  object  of  the  promoters  of  tlie  bill  was 
private  profit,  and  by  that  profit  the  publie 
would  be  loaets. 

Sir  W.  Congnve  sa^,  that  the  pawn* 
breicorstliemselves  werepemonsprWil^ed 
by  adt  -of  parliament ;  and,  with  regard  to 
{MNvftt,  the  company  would  be  satisfied 
with  lass  than  what  was  made  by  the 
pawnbrokers* 

JAr.  Mmck  contended,  thnit  flie  blll> 
though  christian  in  profosdon,  was  jewleb 
in  principle^  as  tbe  object  of  the  ffpecu]a>- 
tom  was,  to  monopoliflei  Che  profits  whiob 
•the  jewf  at  present  eft^oyed. 
'  After  a  short  ooavorsatioa^  <lie  Housa 
4iridod:  forthe  third  reading  40— Against 
It  n.  On  the  ^pwsiioo  '^^  that  tbs  Bil 
^  pass»''  a  secon4  ^i^icw  ooeoffa^ 
Tha  numbers  wie9»--*For  «ho  passing  M 
«^A^st  it  tth*  Tbe  bitl  was  jfwtni 
dinglf. 
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MOTIOK  RS8PKCTINO  THB  TrIAL  AND 
CON]>XMKATIOV  OP  Ml«8IOVARY  SmITH 

AT  Drmerara.*]  After  numeroui  pe* 
tidons  bad  been  preseoted  to  tbe  Hoiisey 
for  an  iDquiry  into' the  proceedinffs  on  tbe 
Trial  of  tbe  fate  John  Smith,  in  the  island 
of  Demerara, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  to  the  following  efect : — 

Mr.  Speaker ;  I  confess  that,  In  bringing 
before  this  House  the  question  on  which 
I  now  rise  to  address  you,  I  feel  not  a 
little  disheartened  by  the  very  intense 
interest  excited  in  the  countnr,  and  the 
contrast  presented  to  those  feelings  by 
the  coldness  which  prevails  within  these 
walls.     I  cannot  conceal  from  myself, 
that,  even  in  quarters  where  one  would 
least. have   expected  it,  a  considerable 
degree  of  disinclination  exists  to  enter 
into  the  discussion,  or  candidly  to  examine 
tbe  details  of  the  subject    Many  persons 
who  have*  upon  all  other  occasions,  been 
remarkable  for  their  manly  hostility  to 
acts  of  official  oppression,  who  have  been 
alive  to  every  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  and  who  have  uniformly  and 
most   nonourably  viewed  with  peculiar 
jealousy    every   infraction    of  the   law, 
strange  to  say,  on  the  question  of  Mr. 
Smith's  treatment,  evince  a  backwardness 
to  discuss,  or  even  to  Ibten  to  it.    Nay, 
they  would  fain  festen  upon  any  excuse 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject.    **  What  signifies 
faquiring,"  say  they,  **  Into  a  transaction 
which  has  occurred  in  a  different  portion 
of  the  world  ?**    Ab  if  distance  or  climate 
made  any  difference  in  an  outrage  upon 
law  or  justice.    One  would  have  rather 
expected  that  the  very  Idea  of  that  dis- 
tance ;  the  circumstance  of  the  event 
having  taken  place  beyond  tbe  immediate 
scope  of  our  laws,  and  out  of  the  view  of 
tbe  people  of  this  country ;  in  possessions, 
where  none  of  the  inhabitants  nave  repre- 
sentatives in  this  House,  and  the  bulK  of 
them  have  no  representatives  at  all,  one 
might  have  thought,  I  say,  that,  in  place 
of  forming  a  ground  of  objection,  their 
reoBOte  and- unprotected  situation  would 
have  strengthened  the  claims  of  the  op- 
wesBed  to  the  interposition  of  the  British 
legislature.    Then,  says  another,  too  in- 
MUnt  to  injouire,  but  prompt  enough  to 
decide,  <«  It  is  true  there  have  been  a  great 
ftumbev  of  petitions  presented  on  the  sub* 

*  Front  the  edition  published  by 
Halchard  and  Son,  with  the  sanction  of 
tbe  London  Missionary  Society. 
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ject ;  but  then  every  body  knows  how 
those  petitions  are  procured,  by  what 
descriptions  of  persons  thejr  are  siffned, 
and  what  are  the  motives  which  we  know 
influence  a  few  misguided,  enthusiastic 
men,  in  pre[>aring  them,  and  the  great 
crowd  in  signing  them.  And,  after  all,  it 
is  merely  about  a  poor  missionary  i"  It 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  to  learn  that 
the  weakness  of  the  sufferer ;  his  unpro- 
tected situation ;  his  being  left  single  and 
alone  to  contend  against  power  exercised 
with  violence — constitutes  a  reason  for 
this  House  shutting  its  ears  against  all 
complaints  of  those  proceedings,  and  re- 
fusing to  investigate  the  treatment  of  the 
injured  individual. 

But,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  was  a 
Missionary ;  to  make  the  subject  still 
more  unpalatable,  for  I  will  come  to  tbe 
point,  and  at  once  use  the  hateful  word, 
he  must  needs  also  be  a  Methodist.  I 
hasten  to  this  objection,  with  a  view  at 
once  to  dispose  of  it.  Suppose  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  a  methodist ;  what  then  ?  Doea 
his  connexion  with  that  class  of  religious 
people,  because,  on  some  points  essential 
m  their  consciences,  they  are  separated 
from  the  national  Church,  alter  or  lessen 
his  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  law  f 
Are  British  subjects  to  be  treated  more  or 
less  favourably  in  courts  of  law ;  are  they 
to  have  a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  in  tbe 
security  of  life  and  limb,  in  the  justice 
dealt  out  by  the  government,  according 
to  the  religious  opinions  which  they  may 
happen  to  hold  ?  Had  he  belonged  to 
the  society  of  the  methodists,  and  been 
employed  by  the  members  of  that  com- 
munion, I  should  have  thought  no  worse 
of  him  or  his  mission,  and  felt  nothing  the 
less  strongly  for  his  wrongs ;  but,  it  does 
so  happen,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  assumptions  is  true :  neither 
the  Missionary  Society,  nor  their  servants, 
are  of  the  methodist  persuasion.  The 
society  is  composed  indifferently  of  church- 
men and  dissenters.  Mr.  Smith  is,  or,  as 
I  unhappily  must  now  say,  wai,  a  minister, 
a  faithful  and  pious  minister  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, that  body,  much  to  be  respected 
indeed  for  their  numbers,  but  far  more  to 
be  held  In  lasting  veneration  for  the  un- 
shaken fortitude  with  which,  in  all  times, 
they  have  maintained  their  attachment  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and,  holding 
fast  by  their  own  principles,  have  carried 
to  its  uttermost  pitch  tne  great  doctrine 
of  absolute  toleration  ;  men  to  whose  ' 
ancestors  this  country  wilLever  acknow» 
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ledge  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude,  as 
long  as  freedom  is  prized  among  us :  for 
tliey,  I  fearlessly  proclaim  it — tkeVf  with 
whatever  ridicule  some  may  visit  their 
excesses,  or  with  whatever  blame  others, 
thet/t  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  skill  and  the 
courage  of  the  most  renowned  warriors, 
gloriously  suffered  and  fought  and  con- 
quered for  England  the  free  constitution 
which  she  now  enjoys.  True  to  the 
generous  principles  in  church  and  state 
which  won  those  immortal  triumphs*  their 
descendants  still  are  seen  clothed  with 
the  same  amiable  peculiarity  of  standing 
forward  among  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, pre-eminent  in  toleration  :  so  that 
although,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
other  classes  of  dissenters  may  be  ap- 
proaching fast  to  overtake  them,  ikej/  still 
are  foremost  in  this  proud  distinction. 
All,  then,  I  ask  of  those  who  feel  indis* 
posed  to  this  discussion  is,  that  they  will 
not  allow  their  prepossessions,  or  I  would 
leather  say  their  indolence  (for,  disguise 
it  as  they  will,  indolence  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  indisposition),  to  prevent  them 
from  entering  calmly  and  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  overlook  the  un- 
exampled solicitude  which  the  question 
has  excited  in  every  class  of  the  people 
out  of  doors.  That  consideration  should 
naturally  induce  the  House  of  Commons 
to  lend  its  ear  to  the  inquiry,  tl)ough  fully 
sufficient,  on  its  own  merits,  to  command 
undivided  attention. 

It  will  be  my  dut^  to  examine  the 
charge  preferred  agamst  the  late  Mr. 
Smith,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
founded  on  that  charge.  And  in  so  doing, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  those  proceedings  to 
their  fatal  termination,  there  has  taken 
place  more  of  illegality,  more  of  the  vio* 
ration  of  justice — violation  of  justice,  in 
substance  as  well  as  form — than,  in  the 
"whole  history  of  modern  times,  I  venture 
to  assert,  has  ever  before  been  witnessed 
in  any  inquiry  that  could  be  called  a  ju* 
dicial  proccedin^^.  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  every  person  with  whom  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  these  proceedings  at  Deme- 
rara,  as  well  members  of  the* profession  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  belonging,  as 
others  acquainted  with  the  state  of  a^irs 
in>  our  colonies,  and  I  have  never  heard 
one  who  did  not  declare  to  me,  that  the 
more  the  question  was  looked  into,  the 


greater  attention  was  given  td  its  details^ 
the  more  fully  the  whole  mass  wa»  alft^d^^ 
the  more  complete  was  his  assent  to  ttit 
conviction,  that  there  was  never  exhibked 
a  greater  breach,  a  more  daring  violation, 
of  justice,  or  a  more  flagrant  contempt  of 
all  those  forms  by  which  law  and  justiM 
were  wont  to  be  adtohifstered,  and  under 
which  the  perpetrators  of  ordinary  acts  of 
judicial  oppression  are  wont  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  their  injustice  [[hear,  bear!]* 
It  is  now  necessary  f<yr  me  to  cirtl  lh# 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  unhappy 
state  of  things  which  took  place  at  Deme* 
rara  during  the  course  of  the  past  yean 
Certain  instructions  had  been  forwarded 
from  this  country  to  those  slave  coImi^ 
which  are  more  under  the  oontrol  of  th^ 
government  than  the  other  West-India 
Islands.  Whether  the  instnictiotta  Were 
the  best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  those  who  issued  them ;  whether  t^ 
directions  had  not  in  some  points  gonte 
too  far,  at  least  in  prematurely  introduoiog 
the  object  that  they  had  most  properly 
in  view^and  whether,  in  other  poiatti 
they  did  not  stop  short  of  their  purpose  s 
whether,  in  a  country  where  the  symbol 
of  authority  was  the  constantly  roandissted 
lash  of  the  driver,  it  was  expedient  «l 
once  to  withdraw  that  dreadful  title  of 
ownership,  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inqwrew 
Suffice  it  to  say,  (hat  those  Instructlans 
arrived  at  Demerara  on  the  7th  of  last 
July,  and  great  alarm'^md  ^sverish  anxiety 
tfppear  to  have  been  excited  -by  then 
amongst  the  white  part  of  the  populatioti. 
That  the  existence  of  this  alarm  so  gene- 
rally felt  by  the  proprietors,  and  tli« 
arrival  of  some  new  ana  beneficial  reguhi* 
tions,  were  understood  by  the  domestie 
slaves,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  By  them 
the  intelligence  was  speedily  commuBicat- 
ed  to  the  field  negroes.  AH  this  time 
there  was  no  official  communication  of 
the  instructions  from  the  colonial  govern* 
ment.  A  meeting  had  been  convened  of 
the  Court  of  Policy,  but  nothing  had  beett 
made  public  in  consequence  of  its  assem« 
bling.  A  second  meeting  was  held,  and 
it  was  understood  that  a  difi^i*ence  of 
opinion  prevailed,  after  a  discussioti^ 
which,  thdugh  not  fierce,  waa  still  edi* 
mated.  The  only  means  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  Mltirally  suggest^ 
ed  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
by  those  at  the  head  of  a1!^lrs  In  Deme- 
rara. I  do  not  impute  to  them  any  in- 
tentional disregard  of  duty.  It  is  very 
pouible  that  Ae^tnac  «,^eJ^Q^^^he 
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mitohiiir  tmy  bate  escaped  tbem  in  the 
■MMBeot  of  excited  apprehentioii-^a  the 
prevaleDce  of  general  alam,  rendered 
more  iotenae  by  the  inquisitive  anxiety  of 
ibe  Slave  )popu1ation-^an  alarm  and 
anxiety  continued  by  the  state  of  ig- 
Borance  in  which  they  were  kept  as  to 
the  real  purport  of  the  instructions  from 
England*  But  moat  certainly,  whatever 
was  the  cause,  the  authorities  at  Deme- 
rara  overlooked  that  course  of  proceeding 
best  calculated  to  allay  at  least  the  inqui- 
aiiiveanxiety  of  the  slaves;  namely,  pro« 
mulgating  in  the  colony,  what  it  really 
was  that  had  been  directed  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  king's  ministers,  even  if  they 
were  not  disp^ed  at  once  to  declare 
whether  they  would  or  wpuid  not  carry 
those  instructions  into  execution.  Un< 
happily,  they  did  not  take  tliat  plain 
course*  Week  af)er  week  was  sufiered  to 
ek^ise  ;  and,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
lamentable  occurrence  took  place,  which 
led  to  these  ■  proceedings,  no  authentic, 
or,  at  least,  authoritative  communication, 
either  of  what  had  arrived  from  England, 
or  of  what  was  the  intention  of  the  author* 
ities  at  Demerara,  was  made  to  the 
alaves.  This  state  of  suspense  occupied 
«n  interval  of  nearly  seven  weeks.  The 
revolt  broke  out  on  the  18th  of  August. 
During  the  whole  of  that  interval  the 
agitation  in  the  colony  was  considerable : 
it  was  of  a  two»fisld  character.  There 
was  on  one  side,  the  tf  arm  of  the  planters, 
as  to  the  eflbct  of  the  new  instructions 
eeoeived  from  his  majesty's  government; 
and  on  the  other,  the  naturally  increasing 
anxiety  of  the  negro  as  to  the  precise 

Srport  and  extent  of  those  instructions, 
tore  existed  the  general  impression, 
that  some  extension  m  grace  and  bounty 
had  been  made  to  them.  In  the  ignorance 
which  was  so  studiously  maintained  as  to 
the  nature  of  it,  tlieir  hopes  were  propor- 
tionably  excited— they  knew  that  some- 
thin^p  had  been  done,  and  they  were  in- 
quisitive to  know  what  it  was.  The 
general  conversation  amongst  them  was, 
**  has  not  our  freedom  come  out  i  Is  not 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  our  friend  ?*' 
Various  speculations  occupied  them :  re- 
ports of  particular  circumstances  agitated 
them.  Each  believed  in  the  detail  as  his 
fancy  or  credulitv  led  him ;  but  ta  one 
point  all  their  hopes  and  their  belief 
poioted  ;_««  Freedom  !  freedom  I'*  was 
the  sound  unceasingly  heard,  and  which 
continually  raised  the  vision  oa  which 
their  fimcy  loved  to  repoat* 


And  now,  allow  me  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  re-asserting  the  opinion  which, 
with  respect  to  that  most  important  sub- 
ject of  emancipation,  I  have  uniformly 
maintained,  not  only  siooe  I  have  bad  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  but  long 
before,  with  no  other  difference,  save, 
perhaps,  in  the  manner  of  (he  expression,  < 
correcting  that  manner  by  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  a  more  extended 
intercourse  with  human  life  must  naturally 
have  bestowed.  My  opinion  ever  has 
been,  that  it  is  alike  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  white  brethren,  and  just, 
and  even  merciful,  to  the  nesroes— those 
victims  of  a  long-continued  system  of 
cruelty,  impolicy, , and  inju8tice*-to  main- 
tain firmly  the  legal  authorities,  and,  with 
that  view,  to  av(Hd,  in  our  relations  with 
the  slaves,  a  wavering  uncertain  policy, 
keeping  them  in  a  condition  of  doubt  and 
solicitude,  calculated  to  work  their  own 
discomfort,  and  the  disquiet  of  their  mas- 
ters. Justice  to  the  Whites,  mercy  to 
the  Blacks,  command  us  to  protect  the 
first  from  the  effect  of  such  alarms,  and 
the  last  from  the  expectation,  that,  in  the 
hapless  condition  in  which  they  are  plac- 
ed, their  emancipation  can  be  obtained—* 
meaning  thereby  their  sudden  unprepared 
emancipation,  efected  by  violent  measures 
or  with  an  unjustifiable  haste,  and  with- 
out previous  instruction.  The  realization 
of  such  a  hope,  though  carrying  the 
name  of  a  boon,  would  inflict  the  severest 
misery  on  these  beings,  whose  condition 
is  alreadv  too  wretched  to  require,  or  in- 
deed to  bear,  any  increase  of  calamity. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Blacks  them- 
selves, as  subsidiary  to  their  own  im- 
provement, that  the  present  state  of  things 
must  for  a  time  be  maintained.  It  is  be- 
cause to  tbem,  the  bulk  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  the  colonies,  liberty,  If  suddenly 
given,  and,  still  more,  if  violently  obtain- 
ed by  men  yet  unprepared  to  receive  it, 
would  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing;  that 
emancipation  must  be  the  work  of  time, 
and,  above  all,  must  not  be  wrested  for- 
cibly from  their  masters  [hear,  hear  !]• 
yL  Reverting  to  the  occurrences  at  Deme- 
rara,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  great  and  un- 
necessary delay  took  place.  This  inevita- 
bly, therefore,  gave  rise  to  those  fatal  pro- 
ceedings, which  all  of  us,  however,  we 
may  d^sr  as  to  the  causes  from  which 
they  originated,  must  unfeignedly  deplore. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Smith  had  officiated 
ia  the  colony  of  Den»erara  for  seven 
years.    Ha  had  maintained,- during,  his 
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whole  life,  a  character  of  the  moat  tmim- 
peachahle  moral  purity,  which  had  won 
not  alone  the  love  and  veneration  of  his 
own  immediate  flock,  but  had  procured 
him  the  respect  and  consideration  of  aU 
most  all  who  resided  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Indeed,  there  was  not  a  doty  of  his  minis- 
try that  he  had  not  discharged  with  fide- 
lity and  zeal.  That  this  was  his  charac- 
ter is  evident  even  from  the  papers  laid 
upon  the  table  of  that  House.  These  do- 
cuments, however,  disclose  but  a  part  of 
the  truth  on  that  point.  Before  I  sit 
down  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
other  sources,  which  shew  that  the  cha* 
racter  of  Mr.  Smith  was  such  as  I  have 
described  it ;  and  that  those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  had 
borne  the  highest  testimony  to  his  virtu- 
ous and  meritorious  labours.  Yet  this 
Christian  minister,  thus  usefully  employed 
was  dragged  from  his  house,  three  days 
afler  the  revolt  began,  and  when  it  had 
been  spbstantially  quelled,  with  an  inde- 
cent haste  that  allowed  not  the  accommo- 
dation even  of  those  clothes  which,  in  all 
climates,  are  necessai^  to  human  comfort, 
but  which,  in  a  tropical  climate,  were  ab- 
solutely essential  to  health.  He  was 
dragged,  too,  from  his  home  and  his  family, 
at  a  time  when  bis  life  was  attacked  by  a 
disease  which,  in  all  probability,  would  in 
an?  circumstances,  have  ended  in  his  dis- 
aofution  ;  but  which  the  treatment  he 
then  received  powerfully  assisted  in  its 
fatal  progress.  He  was  first  imprisoned, 
in  that  sultry  climate,  in  an  unwholesome 
fetid '  room,  exposed  to  the  lieat  of  the 
sun.  This  situation  was  afterwards  chang- 
ed, and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  place  only 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  torture,  a  kind 
of  damp  dungeon,  where  the  floor  was 
over  stagnant  water,  visible  through  the 
wide  crevices  of  the  boards.  When  Mr. 
Smith  was  about  to  be  seized,  he  waa 
first  approached  with  the  hollow  demand 
of  the  officer  who  apprehended  him,  com- 
manding him  to  jom  the  militia  of  the 
district.  To  this  he  pleaded  his  inability 
to  serve  in  that  capacity,  as  well  as  an 
exemption  founded  on  the  rights  of  his 
clerical  character.  Under  the  pretext  of 
this  refusal,  his  person  was  arrested,  and 
his  papers  were  demanded,  and  taken 
possession  of.  Amongst  them  was  his 
private  journal ;  a  part  of  which  was 
written  with  the  intention  of  being  com- 
municated to  his  employers  alone,  while 
the  remaining  part  was  intended  for  no 
human  eye  but  his  own.    In  this  statt  of 


impriacmment  he  was  detained,  althoagfa 
the  revolt  was  then  entirely  quelled. 
That  it  was  so  quelled,  is  ascertained  from 
the  despatches  of  General  Morray  to  Bail 
Bathorst,  dated  the  26th  of  Ausust.  At 
least  the  despatch  of  that  date  acunits,  that 
the  public  tranquillity  was  nearly  restored; 
and  at  all  events,  by  subsequent  des- 
patches, of  the  date  of  the  SOth  and  SIst, 
it  appears  that  no  further  disturbance  had 
taken  place;  nor  was  there  from  that 
time  any  insurrectionary  movement  what-^ 
ever.  At  that  period  the  colony  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  accustomed  tranquil- 
lity, biarring  always  those  chances  of  re- 
lapse, which  in  such  a  state,  of  public  feel- 
ing, and  in  such  a  structure  of  society, 
must  be  supposed  always  to  exist,  and  to 
make  the  recurrence  of  irritation  and 
tumult  more  or  less  probable.  Martial 
law,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  proclaimed 
on  the  19th  of  August,  and  was  conti- 
nued to  the  15th  January  following- 
five  calendar  nionths,  although  there  is 
the  most  unquestionable  proof,  that  the 
revolt  had  subsided,  and  indeed  that  all 
appearance  of  it  had  vanished. 

In  a  prison  such  as  has  been  described, 
Mr.  Smith  remained  until  the  14th  day 
of  October.  Then,  when  every  pretence 
of  real  and  immediate  danger  was  over ; 
when  every  thing  like  apprehension,  aave 
from  the  state  of  colonial  society,  was  re- 
moved ;  it  was  thought  fit  to  bring  to 
trial,  by  a  military  court-martial,  this 
minister  of  the  gospel !  I  shall  now  view 
the  outside  of  that  court-martial ;  it  is  fit 
that  we  look  at  its  external  appearance, 
examine  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests, 
and  the  structures  connected  with  it,  be* 
fore  we  enter  and  survey  the  things  per- 
petrated within  iu  walls— I  know  that 
the  general  answer  to  all  which  has  been 
hitherto  alleged  on  this  subject  is,  that 
martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  in  De* 
merara.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  profess  to 
imderstand,  as  a  lawyer,  martial  law  of 
such  a  description ;  it  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  law  of  £ngland-.~I  do  not  mean  to 
say  in  the  bad  times  of  our  history,  but 
in  that  more  recent  period  v^hichis  called 
constitutional.  It  is  very  true,  that  for- 
merly the  Crown  sometimes  issued  pro- 
clamations, by  virtue  of  which  civil  of« 
fences  were  tried  before  military  tribunals* 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  that  de- 
scription, and  the  nearest  precedent  to 
the  case  under  our  consideration,  was  the 
well-known  proclamation  of  the  august, 
piouS)  and  humane  Philip  and  Mary.  stig*t 
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Dutttsiog  BS  rebelHoDy  and  is  an  act 
.which  should  subject  the  offender  to  be 
tried  bv  a  court-martial,  the  having  here- 

•  tical,  that  is  to  say,  Protestant,  books  in 
one's  possession,  and  not  giving  them  up 
without  previously  reading  them.  Similar 
pi^damations,  although  not  so  extrava* 
gant  iti  their  character,  were  issued  by 
Elizabeth,  by  James  the  first,  and  (of  a 
iess  violent  nature)  by  Charles  the  nrst; 
until  at  length  the  evil  became  so  unbear* 
able  that  there  arose  from  it  the  celebrated 

-  Petition  of  Right,  one  of  the  best  legacies 
left  to  his  country  by  that  illustrious  law- 
yer, lord  Coke,  to  whom  everv  man  who 
loves  the  constitution  owes  a  debt  of  gra- 

.  titude  which  unceasing  veneration  for  his 
memory  can  never  pay.     The    petition 

'declares,  that  all  such  proceedings  shall 
henceforward  be  put  down  :  it  declares 
that  '<  no  man  shaJl  be  fore-judged  of  life 

.or  limb  against  the  form  of  the  Great 
Charter ;"  that  <<  no  man  ought  to  be  ad- 
judged to  death  but  by  the  laws  establish- 
ed in  this  realm,  either  by  the  custom  of 
the  realm,  or  by  acts  of  parliament;** 
and  that  *^  the  commissions  for  proceed- 
hig  by  martial  law  should  be  revoked  and 
amuuied,  lest,  by  colour  of  them,  any  of 
hia  .Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  or  put 
.to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fran- 

,  chise  of  the  land."  Since  that  time,  no 
aoch' thing  as  bartial  law  has  been  recog- 
nised in  this  country  ;  and  courts  found- 

'  ed.on  proclamations  of  martial  law  have 
been  wholly  unknown*    And  here  I  beg 

'  to  observe,  that  the  particular  grievances 
at  which  the  Petition  of  Right  wasleveUed, 

.were  only  the  trials  under  martial  law  of 

'  military  persons,  or  of  individuals  accom- 
panying, or  in  some  manner  connected 
wjkh,  military  persons.  On  the  abolition 
of  martial  law,  what,  was  substituted  ?  In 
those  days,  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  was  considered  a  solecism  in  the 

i  constitution.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
course  of  our  legislation  proceeded  on  the 
principle,  that  no  such  establishment  was 
recognised.    Afterwards  came  the  annual 

•  Mutiny  acts,  and  Courts  Martial,  which 


law.  If  it  should  be  said,  that,  in  the 
conquered  colonies,  the  law  of  the  foreign 
state  may  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  that 
of  England  ;  I  reply,  that  the  Crown  has 
no  right  to  conquer  a  colony,  and  then 
import  into  its  constitution  all  manner  of 
strange  and  monstrous  usages.  If  the 
contrary  were  admitted,  the  Crown  would 
•nly  have  to  resort  first  to  one  coast  of 
Africa,  and  then  to  another,  and  after- 
wards to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
import  the  various  customs  of  the  barbar- 
ous people  whom  it  might  subdue  ;  tor- 
ture from  one  ;  the  scalping  knife  and 
tomahawk  from  another;  from  a  third, 
the  regal  prerogative  of  paving  the  palace 
court  with  the  skulls  of  the  subject.  All 
the  prodigious  and  unutterable  practices 
of  the  most  savage  nations  might  thus  bo 
naturalized  by  an  act  of  the  Crown,  with-  . 
out  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  all  British  subjects  bom, 
or  resident,  or  settling  for  a  season,  in 
those  new  dominions.  Nothing,  however, 
is  more  clear,  than  that  no  practice  in- 
consistent with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  recourse  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  evidence,  can  ever  be  imported 
into  a  colony  by  any  act  of  conquest.  But 
every  consideration  of  this  nature  is  unne- 
cessary on  Uie  present  occasion  ;  for  this 
court  was  an  English  court-martial.  The 
title  by  which  it  claimed  to  sit  was  the 
Mutiny  act,  and  the  law  of  England.  The 
members  of  the  court  are  estopped  from 
pleading  the -Dutch  law,  as  that  on  which 
their  proceedings  were  founded.  They 
jare  estopped,  because  they  relied  for 
their  right  to  sit  on  our  own  Mutiny  act, 
which  is  time  atler  time  referred  to ;  and 
they  cannot  now  argue  that  they  proceed- 
ed on  any  other  basis. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  operations  which  preceded  the  trial 
of  this  poor  missionary.  He  was,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  tried|by  a  court-martial ; 
and  we  are  told  by  General  Murray,  in 
his  despatch  of  October  21,  that  it  was  all 
the  better  for  him— for  that,  if  he  had 
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Ihif  psrticiilar  case,  it  might  have  proved 
of  ioestimable  benefit  to  him,  as  the  fever 
of  party  rage  and  peinonal  hostility  would 
have  been  suffered  gradually  to  subside. 
By  proceeding  under  the  civil  Jurisdictiod, 
the  addition  of  the  Roinaii  law  to  that  of 
the  common  law  necessarily  occasioned 

freat  prolixity  in  the  trial.  Months  must 
ave  elapsed  during  those  proceedings, 
and  at  every  step  the  accused  would  have 
had  a  chance  of  escape.  All  this  would 
have  been  of  incalculable  vahie ;  and  all 
this  was  lost  to  the  accused,  by  his  being 
brought  before  n  summary  military  tri- 
bunal. The  evidence  of  slaves  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  court  without  doubt  or 
contest;— a  point,  however,  on  which  I 
do  not  much  rely  ;  for  I  understand  that 
in  Dem^ara  the  usage  in  this  respect 
differs  from  the  usage  of  seme  other 
colonies,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Ne- 
groes agabst  Whites  is  considered  admis- 
sible, although  it  is  not  frequently  re* 
sorted  to.  Still,  however,  there  is  this 
difference  as  respects  such  evidence  be- 
tween a  cif  il  and  a  military  court :  in  the 
latter,  it  is  received  at  once,  withotit  hesi- 
tation ;  whereas,  if  the  matter  is  brought 
before  a  civil  jurisdiccioni  a  preliminary 
proceeding  must  take  place  respecting 
the  admissibility  of  each  witness.  His 
evidence  is  compared  with  the  evidence 
of  other  witnesses,  or  parts  of  his  evidence 
are  compared  with  other  parts,  and  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  considerable  dis- 
crepancy the  evidence  of  that  witness  is 
finally  refused.  There  .are  also  previous 
proceedings,  had  the  subject  been  brought 
before  a  civil  jurisdiction,  which  might 
have  had  this  effect:  a  diiscussion  takes 
place  before  the  chief  justice  and  two 
assistants,  on  the  admissibility  of  wit- 
nessesy  who  are  not  admitted  as  evidence 
in  the  cause  until  after  a  preliminary 
examination ;  and  I  understand,  that  tKe 
circumstance  of  a  witness  being  a  slave, 
whose  evidence  is  to  be  adduced  against 
a  white  man,  in  oases  of  doubt,  always 
weighs  in  the  balance  against  his  admis- 
sibility. But  I  pass  all  this  over.  I  rest 
tlie  case  only  on  that  which  is  clear,  un- 
deniable, unquestioned.  By  the  course 
of  the  civil  law,  two^  witnesses  are  indis- 
pensably required  to  substantiate  any 
charge  against  the  accused.  Let  any  one 
read  the  evidence  on  this  trial,  and  say, 
how  greatly  the  observance  of  such  a  rule 
would  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner.  Last  of  M,  if  the  accused  had 
been  tried  at  common  hw,  he  would  have 


iiad  the  advantage  of  a  learned  person 
presiding  over  the  court,  as  the  chief 
justice,  who  must  have  been  individuaUjr 
and  prefessionally  responsible  for  his  con* 
duct ;  who  would  have  acted  in  the  iaoe 
of  the  whole  bar  of  the  colony;  who 
would  also  have  acted  in  the  face  of  that 
renowned  English  bar  to  which  he  once 
belonged,  and  to  which  he  might  return, 
and  whose  judgmei^t,  therefore,  even 
when  removed  from  them  by  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  would  not  have  disre- 
garded, while  he  retained  the  feelings  of 
a  man,  and  the  character  of  an  English 
advocate.  He  would  have  acted  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world  as  an  individtial, 
doubtless  not  without  assistance,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  laymen  only,  who  would 
not  have  divided  the  responsibility  with 
him.  He  would,  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular, have  stood  forth  single  and  su« 
preme,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  aaankind, 
as  tlie  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner.  In 
such  circumstances,  he  must  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  an  entire  regard  to 
his  professional  character,  to  his  responsi^ 
bility  as  a  judge,  and  his  oredit  as  alawyer  • 
^fow,  sir,  let  us  look  at  the  constitution 
of  the  oosrt  before  which  Mr.  Smith  was 
actually  tried.  Upon  a  reference  to  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  was  composed,  I 
find,  what  certainly  appears  most  stranp;e, 
the  president  of  the  civfl  court  taking 
upon  himself  the  functions  of  a  nember 
of  the  coMrt^nartial,  under  the  name  of 
an  officer  of  the  nuhtta  staff.  It  appears 
to  be  the  fi^t,  that  this  leanied  mdh4- 
dttal  was  invested  wkh  die  rank  and  de- 
gree oi  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  militia, 
a  few  days  before  the  asaeoibliog  of  the 
courtHBortial,  lo  order  that  be,  a  lawyipr 
and  a  civil  judge,  might  sit  as  a  mihtaiy 
judge  and  a  soldier  I  Sir,  he  onust  have 
done  this  by  connpulsion.  Martial  lalv 
was  established  in  the  colony  by  the  power 
to  which  he  owed  obedience,  lie  oould 
not  resist  the  mandate  of  the  governor. 
He  was  bound,  in  complianoe  vrith  that 
mandate,  to  hide  his  civic  garb,  his  foren- 
sic robe,  under  martial  armour.  As  the 
aide-deM»mp  of  the  ^ovemor,'he  was  com- 
pelled to  act  a  mixed  cbaracter*-part 
lawyer,  part  soldier.  He  was  the  only 
lawyer  in  acourtVhere  a  majority  of 
military  overwhelmed  him.  Having  no 
responsibility,  he  abandoned— or  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  helpless  and  unresisting,  and 
see  others  abandoning— principles  and 
forms  which  he  could  not,  which  he 
would  not,  whiob  he  darsi  oot,   haae 
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abasAoned,  iiad  he  h^n  sitting  alone  in 
hit  •wffi  coort,  in  his  ermined  robey  admi* 
nistering  tbexivtl  law.  After  this  strange 
Ikct  respecting  the  members  of  the  court, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  one  as  strange 
should  appear  with  regard  to  the  subor* 
dinate  omcers.  The  judge^dvocate  of  a 
eourt<-mBrtial»  although  certainly  some* 
times  standing  in  the  situation  of  a  pro- 
secutor, nevertheless,  in  all  well-regulated 
eourts-martial,  never  forgets  that  he  also 
stands  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
bench.  He  is  rather,  Indeed,  in  the  cha« 
facter  of  an  assessor  to  the  court.  On 
this  point,  I  miglit  appeal  to  the  highest 
authority  present,  by  you,  Sir,  these 
important  functions  were  long,  and  cor- 
reethf^  and  constitutionally  perfornoed: 
and  in  a  BMnner  equally  beneficial  to  the 
WFtay  and  to  the  country.  But  I  may 
appeal  to  another  amho^ty,  fVem  which 
no  one  will  be  incHned  to  dissent.  A 
reverend  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Bathurst, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  laid 
it  down  as  clear  and  indisputable,  that 
the  oiBce  of  a  }udge«advoeate  was,  to 
lay  the  proof  on  both  sides  before  the 
court;  and  that  whenever  the  etidence 
was  at  all  doubifbl,  it  was  his  duty  to  in- 
cline towards  the  prisoner.  No  such  dis- 
pesftion,  however,  appears  in  this  judge* 
advocate:  I  should  rather  say  in  these 
judge*advocates ;  for,  one  not  being  con- 
sidered enough,  two  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him.  These  individuals 
eilercised  all  their  address,  their  caution, 
and  thehr  subtlety,  against  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  with  a  degree  of  seal  bordering 
upon  acrimony.  Indeed,  the  vehemence 
or  the  prosecution  was  uneicampled.  I 
never  met  with  any  thing  equal  to  it ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that  if  any  such  warmth 
had  been  exhibited  before  a  civil  judge 
by  a  prosecuting  counsel,  he  would  have 
frowned  it  down  with  sudden  indignation. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  judge-advocate 
concealed  the  precise  nature  of  the  accu* 
sation.  The  charges  were  so  artfully 
drawn  up,  as  to  give  no  notice  to  the 
prisoner  of  the  specific  accusation  against 
nim.  Thcv  were  drawn  up  shortly, 
Vaguely,  and  obscurely ;  but  short,  vague, 
and  obscure  as  they  were,  they  were  far 
from  being  as  short,  as  vague,  and  as  ob- 
scure as  the  opening  speech  of  the  pro* 
secutor.  That  speech  occapies  about 
half  a  page  in  the  minutes  of  the  trial 
which  yet  give  it  verbathn.  But,  scarcely 
had  the  prisoner  closed  his  defence^  than 
Ii*sp6ech  was  pronounced)  on  the  part  of 


the  prosecution,  which  eighteen  ptges  of 
the  nmiBtes  scarcely  contain.  In  this 
reply  the  utmost  subtlety  is  exhibited. 
Topic  is  urged  after  topic  with  the  great* 
est  art  and,  contrivance,  Every  tlung  Is 
twitfted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  con* 
viction ;  and,  which  is  the  most  mon« 
strous  thing  of  all,  when  ^e  prisoner  can 
no  longer  reply,  new  fact*  are  detatled« 
new  dates  specified,  and  new  persons  i»» 
troduced,  which  were  never  mentioned, 
or  even  hinted  at,  on  any  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  preceding  days  of  the  tnal. 
Again,  Sir,  I  say,  that  had  I  beoi  the 
accused  person,  or  his  counsel,  I  wotiid 
rather  a  thousand*fbld  have  been  tHed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  civil  law,  than 
by  such  a  court. 

To  return,  however,  to  its  composition* 
I  rejoice  to  observe,  that  the  president  of 
the  supreme  civil  judicature,  although  he 
was  to  unwise  as  to  allow  bio  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  the  members,  or  so 
unfortunate  as  co  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
refused  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  court.  Although  he  was  the  per- 
son of  the  highest  rank  next  to  the  go* 
vernor,  and  although  in  a  judicial  inqui- 
ry he  must  naturally  have  been  more 
skilful  and  experienced  than  any  man  in 
the  colony,  nevertlieless  there  he  is  in 
the  list  among  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  court;  and  as  he  most  have  been 
appointed  to  preside,  but  for  his  own 
repugnance  to  the  ofiice,  I  am  entitled  to 
conclude  that  he  refused  it  with  a  firmness 
not  to  be  overcome.  Against  the  other 
members  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  aay. 
The  president  of  the  court,  however,  waa 
lientenant-colonel  Goodman.  Now,  Sfaat 
gallant  officer,  than  whom  I  believe  ae 
man  bears  a  higher  character,  imforta« 
nately,  beside  bearing  his  Majesty's  com« 
mission,  holds  an  office,  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara,  which  rendered  him  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  been 
selected  as  president  of  such  a  judicature. 
Let  the  House,  Sir,  observe,  that  the 
reason  assigned  by  governor  Mursay  fsr 
subjecting  Mr.  Smith  to  a  trial  before  stich 
a  tribunal,  was  net  only  that  he  might 
have  in  reality  a  fair  trial,  bat  that  he 
might  not  even  appear  to  be  the  vietioa 
of  local  prejudice,  which  it  aeeros  would 
have  been  surmised,  had  his  case  been 
submitted  to  a  jury,  or  a  court  of  phmtera. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  with  this  feeling  tbe 
governor  couki  name  lieuteiBant*colonei 
Goodman  to  be  president  of  the  court  f 
For  tbat^gnliant  officer  ~ 
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factt  httppen  to  hold  the  situation  of  Yen- 
dua-niaster  in  the  colony  of  Demerara, 
without  profit  to  whom  not  a  single  slave 
can  be  sold  by  any  sale  carried  on  under 
the  authoi-ity  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
Aocordingly,  it  did  so  turn  out,  that  a  few 
days  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt, 
Uiere  were  ad^rCised  great  sales  of  ne- 
groes by  auction,  which  most  naturally 
excited  sorrow  and  discontent  among 
many  of  the  slaves.  There  was  one  sale 
of  fifty-six  of  these  hapless  beings,  who 
were  to  be  torn  firom  the  place  of  their 
birth  and  residence,  and  perhaps  separated 
dor  ever  from  their  nearest  and  dearest 
connexions.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  colonml 
gazette,  containing  many  advertisements 
of  such  sales,  and  to  every  one  6f  them  I 
find  attached  the  signature  **  S.  A.  Good- 
man." One  of  the  advertisements,  that,  I 
think,  for  the  sale  of  fifty-six  negroes,  states, 
that  among  the  number  there  are  many 
**  valuable  carpenters,  boat-builders,  &c, 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public." 
Another  speaks  of  several  prime  single 
men.  One  party  of  slaves  consists  ot  a 
woman  and  her  three  children.  Another 
advertisement  offers  a  young  female  slave 
who  is  pregnant.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
appear  to  have  been  seventy  or  eighty 
slaves  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction  in 
this  single  gazette,  in  whose  sale  lleut.- 
colonel  Goodman,  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  had  a  direct  interest.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  affirm  that  this  circumstance 
was  likely  to  warp  his  judgment.  Pro- 
bably, indeed,  he  was  not  personally  aware 
of  it  at  the  time.  But  I  repeat,  that,  if 
this  proceeding  were  intended  to  be  free 
from  dll  suspicion,  lieut.-colonel  Goodman 
was  one  of  the  last  men  to  select  as  the 
president  of  the  court.  That,  however, 
w  nothing  compared  to  the  appointment 
of  the  cmef  justice  of  the  colony  as  one 
of  its  members.  He,  the  civil  judge  of 
the  colony,  to  be  forced  to  sit  as  member 
of  a  court-martial,  an^  under  the  disguise 
of  a  militia  officer,  by  way  of  a  qimltfi- 
cation  I  He  to  whom  an  appeal  lay  against 
any  abuse  of  which  that  court-martial 
might  be  guilty !  From  whom  but  from 
him  could  Mr.  Smith  have  obtained  re- 
dress for*  any  violatioa'bf  law  committed 
in  his  person  ?  Yet,  as  if  for  the  express 
ptnrpose  of  shutting  the  door  against  the 
possibility  of  justice,  he  is  taken  by  the 
governor  and  eompelled  to  be  a  member 
of  the  court*  That  this  tribunal  might 
at  once  lie  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
the  Java  wbicbuit  was  abdul  to  break,  and 
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exempted  from  all  risk  of  answering  to 
those  laws  for  breaking  them,  the  only 
magistrate  wbo  could  vindicate  or  enforce 
them  is  identified  with  the  court,  and  so 
outnumbered  by  military  associates,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  controverting,  or  even' 
influencing,  its  decision,  while  his  pre- 
sence ^ives  them  the  semblance  of  hiwful 
authority,  and  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  legal  revision. 

Sir,  one  word  more,  before  I  advert  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  on  the  na- 
ture of  its  jurisdiction.  Suppose  I  were 
ready. to  admit  that,  on  the- pressure  of  a 
great  emergency,  such  as  invasion  or  re« 
bellion,  when  there  is  no  time  for  the  slow 
and  cumbrous  proceedings  of  the  civil  law, 
a  proclamation  may  justifiably  be  issued 
for  excluding  the  ordpary  tribunals,  and 
directing  that  ofienoes  should  be  tried  by 
a  military  court :  such  a  proceeding  might 
be  justified  by  necessity;  but  it  could 
rest  on  that  alone.  Created  by  necessity, 
necessity  must  limit  its  continuance.  *  If 
would  be  the  worst  of  all  conceivable 
grievances— it  would  be  a  calamity  un* 
speakable— if  the  whole  law  and  constitu- 
tion of  England  were  suspended  one  hour 
longer  than  the  most  imperious  necessity 
demanded.  And  yet  martial  law  was 
continued  in  Demerara  for  five  months* 
In  the  midst  of  tranquillity,  that  offence 
against  the  constitution  was  perpetrated  for 
nK>nths,  which  nothing  but  the  most  urgent 
necessity  could  warrant  for  an  hour.  ■  An 
individual  in  civil  life,  a  subject  of  his  ma- 
jesty, a  clergyman,  was  tried  at  a  moment 
of  perfect  peace,  as  if  rebellion  raged  in 
the  country.  He  was  tried  as  if  he  had 
been  a  soldier.  I  know  that  the  prochi- 
mation  of  martial  law  renders  every  man 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  soldier.  But  the 
instsnt  the  necessity  ceases,  that  instant 
the  state  of  soldiership  ought  to  cease, 
and  the  rights,  with  the  relations,  of  qivil 
life  to  be  restored.  Only  see  the  conse* 
quences  which  might  have  followed  the 
course  that  was  adopted.  Only  mark  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  governor  might  have 
found  himself  placed  by  his  own  acts. 
The  only  justifioation  of  the  court-martial 
was  his  proclamation.  Had  that  court 
sat  at  the  moment  of  danger,  there  would 
have  been  less  ground  for  compkunt 
against  it.  But  it  did  not  assemble  until 
the  emergency  had  ceased  3  and  it  tbee 
sat  for  eight-aad-tweety  days.  Suppose 
a  necessity  had  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  trial,  but  that  in  the  courseof 
the  eight-ttul-twenly  days  it  h^d  ceased } 
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•-iuppoie  a  necessity  had  existed  in  the 
first  week,  who  could  predict  that  it  would 
not  cease  before  the  second?  If  it  had 
ceased  with  the  first  week  of  the  trial, 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
governor  i  The  sitting  of  the  court-mar- 
ttal  at  all)  could  be  justified  only  by  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law ;  yet  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  f^overnor  to  revoke 
that  proclamation.  Either,  therefore,  the 
court-martial  must  be  continued  without 
iiny  warrant  or  colour  of  law,  or  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law  must  be  continu- 
ed only  to  legalize  the  prolonged  existence 
of  the  court-martial.  If,  at  any  moment 
before  its  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close,  the  urgent  pressure  had  ceased 
which  alone  justified  their  bein^  institu- 
ted, according  to  the  assumption  I  am 
making  in  favour  of  the  court,  and  for  ar- 
gument's sake ;  then  to  continue  martial 
hw  an  hour  longer  would  have  been  the 
most  grievous  oppression,  the  plainest  vio- 
lation of  all  law;  and  to  abrogate  martial 
law  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  trial.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  court  has  no  right  even  to  this  as- 
sumption, little  beneficial  as  it  proves ;  for 
long  before  the  proceedings  commenced, 
all  the  pressure,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  en- 
rirely  at  an  end. 

I  now.  Sir,  beg  the  House  will  look  with 
me,  for  a  moment,  at  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  the  court,  constitutea  in 
the  manner  and  in  the  circumstances  that 
I  have  described,  thought  fit  to  adopt.  If 
1  have  shewn  that  thev  had  no  authority, 
and  that  they  tried  this  cler^man  ille- 

ftly,  not  having  any  jurisdiction,  I  think 
can  prove  as  satisfactorily  that  their 
proceedings  were  not  founded  on  any 

f  rounds  of  justice,  or  principles  of  law,  as 
have  proved  that  the  court  itself  was 
without  a  proper  jurisdiction.  And  here 
I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  table  of  the 
House  are  bv  no  means  full,  although  I 
do  not  say  ther  are  false.  They  do  not 
misrepresent  what  occurred,  but  they  are 
very  far,  indeed,  from  telling  all  that  did 
occur ;  and  the  omissions  are  of  a  material 
description.  For  instance,  there  is  a  class 
of  questioDs  which  it  is  not  usual  to  per- 
mit in  courts  of  justice,  called  leading 
questions;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  put 
iftto  the  witness's  mouth  tbeaaswers  which 
die  esaminer  desires  he  should  make. 
Thif  is  in  itself  objectionable ;  but  the  ob- 
jection is  doubled,  if  in  a  report  of  the  ez« 
munatioo  th*  mieitioDS  are  omitted,  and 
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the  answers  are  represented  as  flowing 
spontaneously  from  the  witness,  and  as 
being  the  result  of  his  own  recollection 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  the  suggestions  of 
another  person.  I  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean  by  an  example.  On  the  fiAh  day 
of  the  trial,  Bristol,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
has  this  question  put  to  him ;  **  You 
stated,  that,  afler  the  service  was  over, 
you  stayed  near  the  chapel,  and  that 
Quamina  was  there :  did  you  hear  Qua- 
mina  tell  the  people  what  they  were  to 
do  ?•»  To  that  the  answer  is,  "  No,  Sir." 
The  next  question  but  one  is,  <<  Did  you 
hear  Quamina  tell  the  other  negroes,  that 
on  the  next  Monday  they  were  all  to  lar 
down  their  tools  and  not  work?''  To 
which  the  witness  (notwithstanding  his 
former  negative)  says,  «*  Yes,  I  heard 
Quamina  say  so  a  week  before  the  revolt 
broke  out.*'  Now,  in  the  minutes  of 
evidence  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
both  the  questions  and  the  answer  to  the 
first  are  omitted,  and  the  witness  is 
described  as,  saying,  without  any  previous 
prompting,  «<  A  week  before  this  revolt 
broke  out,  I  heard  Quamina  tell  the  ne- 
groes that  they  were  to  lav  down  their 
tools  and  liot  work**  [hear,  hear  !]• 

The  next  instance  which  I  shall  adduce, 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  is  very  remarkable,  compre- 
hending, as  it  does,  almost  all  that  I  can 
conceive  of  gross  unfairness  and  irregu- 
larity: I  mean  the  way  in  which  the 
court  attended  to  that  which,  for  wont  of 
a  better  word,  I  shall  call  hearsay  evi- 
dence ;  although  it  is  so  much  worse  in  its 
nature  than  any  thing  which,  in  the  civil 
and  even  the  military  courts  of  this  coon- 
try,  we  are  accustomed  to  stiematixe  and 
reject  under  this  title,  that  I  feel  I  am 
calumniating  the  latter  by  the  assimilation. 
In  the  proceedings  before  this  court  at 
Demerara,  the  hearsay  is  three  or  four 
deep.  One  witness  is  asked  what  he  has 
heard  another  person  say  was  imputed  to 
a  third.  Such  evidence  as  that  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  court  in  a  part  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. But  before  L  shew  where  the 
line  was  drawn  in  this  respect,  I  must 
quote  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  I  have 
just  been  adverting  to.  In  the  same  page- 
from  which  I  derived  my  last  quotation, 
the  foUowiqg  ooestions  and  answers  oc- 
cur >r^*  fi(Qw  long  was  it  that  Quamina 
remained  ther^  ?— Three  days :  they  said 
some  of  the  people  had  gone  dowa  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Edmonatone ;  Siat  Jack  had  gone 
with  them.-— •^  Do  you  lp«?^;ij*f  f>» 
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becomt  of  faim  (Quainina)  ? — After  I 
came  ber^^  I  beard  he  was  shot  by  the 
bucks,  and  gibbetted  about  Success  mid- 
dle path."  And  this,  Sir,  is  the  more 
Binteria),  as  the  whole  charge  against  Mr. 
Smith  rested  on  Quamina's  being  an 
insurgent,  and  Mr.  Smith's  knowing  it. 
So  that  we  are  here  not  on  the  mere  out- 
works, but  in  the  verjr  centre  and  heart 
of  the  case.  And  this  charge,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  made  against  Mr.  Smith  after 
Quamina  was  shot.  It  would  appear,  in- 
deed, that  in  these  colonies  it  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  a  man's  being  a  revolter 
that  he  was  first  shot  and  afterwards  gib- 
betted.— In  one  part  of  the  examination, 
•  witness  is  asked,  "  Do  yop  know  that 
Quamina  was  a  revolter  ?"  The  witness 
answers  in  ihja  a.ffiripa,tiv^.  The  next 
question  is,  *«  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 
Kow,  marl^  the  witness  is  asked,  not  as 
toany  rumour,butas  tohis  own  knowledge; 
bis  answer  is,  **  I  know  it,  because  I  h^rd 
they  took  him  up  before  the  revolt  be- 
gun !**  [cries  of  bear,  hear  !,ai)d  a  laugh.] 
This  evidence  is  to  be  foi^d.to  pages  24 
tnd  25  of  the  London  Missioof  ry  Society  *s 
Report  of  the  Proceedings,  in  page  35 
of  the  Slime  publication,  I  (^nd  the  f^Dow- 
iiiff  questions  and  an^wer^  in  the  evidepce 
of  Wfr.  M*Turk  : — '*  Where  were  you  on 
that  day  (the  18th  ojt  August)  ?— On 
plantation  Felicity,  untfl  fii^e  in  the  after- 
noon.'*—** Did  any  thio^  particular  occur 
on  that  day  ?  I  was  inform^d^— (mark 
informed) — I  was  informed  by  a  coloured 
man,  about  four  o*clock,  that  the  negroes 
intended  revolting  that  evening ;  and  he 
^ave  me  tlie  names  of  two,  s$|4  tp  be 
nngleaders,  viz*  Cato  and  Quamina,  of 
plantation  Success.*'  Here,  Sir,  we  have 
a  specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
adduced  upon  this  most  extraordinary 
trial. 

In  pages  101  and  102of  the  Missionary 
Society's  Report,  I  find  the  foUovfing  pas^ 
sage  in  the  evidence  of  John  Stewart, 
the  manager  of  plantation  Success;  and 
be  it  in  the  recollection  of  th^  House,  that 
the. questions  were  put  by  the  court  ititelf 
before  which  this  unfortunate  man  was 
triftd^-f.^*  Did  Quamina.  Jack.  Beibney. 


tually  engaged  in  the  rebeliiop  ?  I  hi^vj^ 
been  present  at  the  trial  of  Ralph  and  Jacl^ 
and  1  have  seen  Ralph,  Jack^  Jessamine^ 
Bethney  and  Dick,  but  have  heard  onjjir 
of  Uie  others."—"  Who  was  the  mos( 
active  of  the  insurgents  in  the  revolt  on 
plantation  Success  ?  Richard  was  ihe 
most  desperate  and  resolute ;  Bethney  and 
Jessamine  were  very  active,  and  all  those, 
mentioned,  except  Quamina  and  Jackf 
whom  I  did  not  see  do  any  l^arm;  theji^ 
were  keeping  the  rest  back,  and  prevent^ 
ing  them  domg  aqy  injury  to  me/'  The) 
Court  goes  on  to  ask>  "  Was  not  Qua- 
mina a  reputed  lesiier  (Lbeg  the  House 
to  mark  the  wprd  reputed)  in  the  revolt  ? 
— I  heard  him  to  be  such;  but  I  did  nol^ 
see  him." 

Here,  then,  we  have  hearsay  evidence 
with  a  vengeance ;  reputation  proved  by 
rumour  ;  what  a  man  is  reptited  to  be— 
which  would  he  no  evidence  of  his  being; 
so  if  you  had  it  at  first  ban dj—proved  by, 
what  another  has  h^ard  unknown  person^ 
say— which  would  be^  no  c^vi4^nce  of  his 
heiag  reputed  so,  ifr^putation  were  proof. 
There  are  here  at  leaft  two.  stages  from 
any  thing  like  evidence.;  but  tl^ere  may  be 
a  great  u\any  qpore^  The  wUpeM  bad 
heard  that  Quamina  had  been  i(  repu^4i 
leader;  but  how  many  removes  there  ware^ 
in  thift  reputed,  charge  w;e  ar^s,  unable  to 
learn  [hear*  hear  I]. 

I  next  come  to  the  evidence  of  the  rer* 
William  Austin,  and  t  find,  in  page  11% 
that  on  th^  cross  examination  by.tne  judge^ 
advocate,  ainp^  provision  is  o^ade  for  let- 
ting in  this  evidei^ce  of  repute,  acy^  hear- 
say. The  judge-advocate.  «|y«— "  DiA 
any  of  these  negroes  ever  insinuate  that^ 
their  ii|isfortune9.  we^e  occafioned  by  the, 
prisoner's,  ind^uei^ce  on  theoit  or.  the  doc- 
trines he  tai^ht  them  ?— 1  hav^  been  sit- 
ting for  some  tln^e  as  a  meinber  of  the. 
Committee  of  Inquiry ;  the  ide^  occurs  to, 
me  that  circumstances  have,  been  defiled 
there  Si^ainst  the  prisoner,  but  never  tp^ 
myself  individually  in  n\y.  ministerial  capa? 
city."  This  line  of  examination  i^^  too 
promising,  too  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  icrc^, 
pularity,  for  the  court  to  pass  over:  thfX^ 
instantly  take  it  up,  andj  rjm  «»necew^*. 
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MssedMibIre  'tbfe  Board  of  inquiry,  b« 
(y^nicularly  to  thfe  form  oil'  wdrding  of 
the  questiODy  which  he  considered  highly 
mjurions  to  him.  The  president  insisted 
(ror  it  was  too  mach  to  expect  that  even 
the  chaplain  of  the  government  should 
find  favour  before  that  tribunal)  upon  the 
reverend  witness's  answering  the  ques- 
tion :  observing,  that  the  court  was  the 
best  judge  of  its  propriety.  The  witness 
Aen  Yespectfully  requested  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  it  was  cleared.  Upon  re- 
entering, theassistant  judge-advocate  said, 
<*  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  yon  tire 
bound  to  answer  questions  put  by  the 
Court,  even  though  they  relate  to  matters 
itated  before  the  Board  of  Evidence.** 
And,  again,  the  opportunity  id  eagerly 
seised  of  letting  in  reputation  and  hear- 
aay  evidence.  The  court  itself  asks— 
•*  Did  yoti  hear  before  the  Board  of  Evi- 
dence,  any  negro  imputing  the  cause  of 
the  revolt  to  the  prisoner?— Yes,  1  have/* 

I  shall  now  stute  to  the  House  some 
Ibcts  with  which  they  are,  perhaps,  unac- 
quatnted»  as  it  was  not  until  late  on  Sa- 
turday that  the  papers  were  delivered. 
Amongst  the  nmhy  strange  things  which 
took  place,  not  the  least  singular  was, 
that  the  prisoner  had  no  counsel  allowed, 
trntil  it  Was  too  late  to  protect  him  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Most  faith- 
fully a^d  most  ablv  did  that  learned  per- 
son perform  his  duty  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed ;  but  had  he  acted  from  the  be- 
ginning he,  doubtless,  would  have  ob- 
J&tt^  ht  once  to  the  power  of  the  court, 
as  1  should  have  done,  had  1  been  the 
flaistionary's  defender.  I  should  have  pro- 
tested against  the  manner  in  which  the 
ceun  was  cotistituted ;  I  should  have  ob- 
|ected,  that  the  men  who  sat  in  judgment 
m  that  eaae  had  previously  sat  Upon  many 
oth^  cases  where  the  same  evidetrce, 
mixed  with  different  matter  not  now  pro- 
duced, but  all  confounded  together  in 
their  l*ecoileetion,  had  been  repeated  over 
and  over  fbr  the  conviction  ot  other  per- 
sons [hear,  hear!].  1  ask  this  House, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  the  persons 
who  formed  that  court,  should  have  come 
to  the  present  inquiry  with  pure,  unpreju- 
diced, and  impartial  judgments,  or  even 
with  their  memories  tolerably  clear  and 
distinct  ?  1  say  it  was  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  sat 
IB  judgment  upon  this  poor  missionary  at 
all. 

But,  is  this  the  only  grievance  i     Have 
I  toot  flho  to  bomplain  of  the  manner  tn 
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Which  the  judge-advocate  and  the  court 
allowed  hearsay  evidence  to  be  oiFered  to 
the  third,  the  fourth,  aye,  even  to  the 
fifth  degree?  Look,  Sir,  to  what  was 
done  with  respect  to  the  confession,  as 
they  called  it,  of  the  negro  Paris.  1  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  House,  by  read- 
ing that  confession.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  finding  bis  conviction  cer* 
tain,  and  perhaps  judging  but  too  truly 
from  the  spirit  of  the  court  that  his  best 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  impeaching  Mr. 
Smith,  he  at  once  avows  his  guilt,  makes 
what  is  called  a  full  confe&sion,  and  throws 
himself  upon  .the  mercy  of  the  court. 
This  done,  he  goes  on  with  one  of— I 
will  say  not  merely  the  fhlsest — but  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  impossible  tales  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  or 
that  could  be  put  to  the  credulity  even  of 
this  court  of  soldiers.  And  yet,  upon  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  confession  of  this 
man  was  kept  back  by  the  prosecutors ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
directly  introduced,  but  was  introduced 
by  means  of  the  questions  I  have  last 
read,  as  matter  of  hearsay,  which  had 
reached  difi^rent  persons  through  various 
and  indirect  channelf.  In  that  confession, 
Paris  f>ilte)y  says,  that  Mr.  Smith  admi* 
nistered  the  sacrament  to  them  (the  form 
of  which  he  described)  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  revolt ;  and  that  he  then  ex« 
horted  them  to  be  of  good  heart,  to  ex* 
ert  themtelves  to  regain  their  freedom, 
for  if  they  fililed  then,  they  would  neve? 
succeed  in  obtaining  it.  He  iays,  in 
another  place,  that  Air.  Stoith  asked  him 
whether,  if  the  negroes  conquered  the 
colony,  they  would  do  any  harm  to  him  ; 
to  which  Paris  replied  in  the  negative. 
Now,  Sir,  only  mark  the  mconsistency  of 
thi^  man's  confession.  In  one  place  Mr. 
Smith  is  represented  as  anxious  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  yet,  in  almost  the 
same  breath,  it  is  said  that  this  very  Mr. 
Smith  waA  the  ringleader  of  the  revolt— <» 
the  adviser  and  planner  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion— the  man  who  joined  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  recommending  that  the  negroes  should 
destroy  the  bridges  to  prevent  the  whites 
front  bringing  up  cannon  to  attack  them 
[hear,  hear!].  This  negro  is  made  ta 
say,  **  I  heard  Mr.  Hamilton  say,  that  the 
president's  wife  should  be  his  in  a  few 
days ;  then  Jack  said  the  governor's  wife 
was^  to  be  his  father's  wife ;  and  that  if 
any  young  ladies  were  living  with  hef,  or 
she  had  a  sister,  he  would  take  otie  for 
his  Wife.''    Mr.  Smith  ii  pointed  ciit  aa 
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the  future  emperor ;  Mr.  Hamtlton  wbm  to 
be  a  general,  and  «eTeral  others  were  to 
hold  high  offices  of  different  descriptions. 
Agnin  ;  Mr.  Smith  is  made  to  state,  that, 
unless  the  negroes  fought  for  their  Hberty 
upon  that  occasion,  their  children's  chil- 
dren would  never  attain  it.  Now,  I  ask, 
is  this  story  probable  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
like  the  shadow  of  truth  in  it  ?  I  said 
just  now,  that  there  was  no  direct  men- 
tion of  Paris^s  evidence  on  the  trial :  it 
was  found  too  gross  a  fabricatioQ  to  be 
produced.  There  were  several  oUiers 
who,  before  the  Board  of  Evidence*  had 
given  testimony  similar  to  this,  but  some- 
what less  glaringly  improbable:  but  tbeir 
testimony  irise  was  kept  back ;  and  they 
themselves  were  sent  to  speedy  execution. 
The  evidence  of  Sandy  was  not  quite  so 
Jtrong ;  but  be,  as  weU  at  Paris,  was  sud- 
denly put  out  of  the  way.  The  tales  of 
these  witnesses  bear  palpable  and  extra- 
vagant  perjury  upon  the  face  of  them ; 
they  were  therefore  uot  brought  forward : 
but  the  prosecutors,  or  rather  the  court, 
did  that  by  insinuation  and  side-wind 
which  they  dared  not  openly  to  attempt. 
i  say  that  the  court  did  this ;  the  court 
well  knowing  that  nosuch  witnesses  as  Paris 
and  Sandy  could  be  brought  forward- 
men,  the  excesses  of  whose  falsehoods 
utterly  counteracted  their  efiect— con- 
trived to  obtain  the  whole  benefit  of  their 
statements,  unexposed  to  the  risk  of  de- 
tection, by  the  notable  device  of  asking 
one  who  had  heard  them  a  general  ques- 
tlon  as  to  their  substance;  the  prisoner 
against  whom  this  evidence  was  given, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  particulars, 
and  no  means  of  shewing  the  falsehood  of 
what  was  told,  by  questioning  upon  the 
part  which  was  suppressed,  **u\d  you 
hear  any  negro,  before  the  Board  of  Evi- 
dence, impute  the  cause  of  the  revolt  to 
the  prisoner  V  When  compelled  to  an- 
swer this  monstrous  question,  the  witness 
could  only  say.  Yes.    He  had  heard  ne« 

groes  impute  die  cause  to  the  prisoner : 
ut  they  were  the  negroes  Paris  and  San- 
dy (and  those  who  put  this  unheard-of 
auestion  knew  it,  but  he  against  whom 
the  answer  was  levelled  knew  it  noi^ — 
Paris  and  Sandy,  whose  whole  tale  was 
iHich  a  tissue  of  enormous  falsehoods 
OS  only  rec}uured  to  be  heard  to  be  reject- 
ed in  an  instant;  and  whose  evidlence 
for  that  reason  had  bi^n  curefully  sup- 
pffssed. 

Having  said  so  much  with  j^peot  to  tb# 
Miura  of  the  evidence  c^red  against  the 


prisoner,  and  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
confessions*  I  shall  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  letter  which  has  been 
received  from  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  entitled  to  the  most 
implicit  credit,  but  whose  name  I  omit  to 
mention,  because  he  is  still  resident  in  the 
colony,  if,  however,  any  doubt  should 
attach  to  bis  stateopent,  1  shall  at  onca 
remove  it,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  to  whom  reference  can  be  bad 
on  the  subject*^!  mean  the  rev.  Mr.  Aus^ 
tin.  He  is  a  man  who  had  no  prejudicea 
or  prepossessions  on  the  subject;  he  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
chaplain  of  the  colony,  and  J  believe  the 
curate  of  the  only  English  Established 
Chiurch  to  which  77,000  slaves  can  have 
recourse  for  reli^ous  instruction.  I  men* 
tion  this  in  passing,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing,  that  if  the  slaves  are  to  re«* 
ceive  instruction  at  all,  they  must  receive 
it  in  a  great  degree  from  members  of  the 
missionary  society.  [  The  hen.  and  learned 
member  here  read  a  letter,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  the  rev.  Mr.  Austin  had  re^ 
ceived  the  last  confession  of  Paris,  who 
stated  that  Mr.  Smith  was  mnocent,  and 
he  (Paris)  prayed  that  God  would  forgive 
him  the  lies  that  Mr.  *— >  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  tell.]  I  shall  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  person  alluded  to  by 
Pnris :  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  say,  that 
he  took  a  most  active  part  in  getting  up 
the  prosecution  against  this  poor  mission- 
ary [hear,  hear!].  The  letter  goes  on 
to  state,  that  similar  confessions  had  been 
made  by  Jack  and  Sandy.  The  latter  had 
been  arrested  and  sent  along  the  coast  to 
be  executed,  without  Mr.  Austin's  know- 
ledge ^as  it  appeared,  from  a  wish  to  pre- 
rent  him  from  receiving  his  confession) ; 
but  that  gentleman,  hearing  of  the  cir^ 
curostance,  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  the 
spot,  and  received  his  confession  to  the 
above  effect.  He  also  went  to  see  Jack, 
who^informed  him,  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
innocent,  and  that  he  (Jack)  had  said 
nothing  aeainst  him  but  what  he  had  been 
told  by  others  [hear,  hear  !]•  Now  1  beg 
the  House  to  attend  to  what  Jack,  at  his 
trial,  said  against  Mr.  Smith — statements 
which  had  been  put  into  his  mouth  by  per- 
sons who  wished  to  injure  Mr.  Smith  and 
bring  the  characters  of  missionaries  ge- 
nerally into  disrepute.  This  poor  wretch 
said,  that  he  had  lived  thirty  years  on  the 
Success  estate,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
acted  as  he  had  done,  if  he  had  not  beau 
told  that  the  nfgroes  were  entitled  to  theif 
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Dreedooif  but  tlmt  their  matlen  kept  it 
from  them.    He  went  on  to  sty^  that  not 
only  the  deacons  belonging  to  Bethel 
Chapel>  but  even  Mr.  Smiili  himself  had 
affirmed  this,  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  the  intended  revolt ;  and  this  he 
•tated  as  if,  instead  of  being  on  his  own 
trial,  he  was  a  witness  against  Mr.  Smith. 
He  also  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court.    Now,  what  did  the  court  do  ? 
They  immediately  examined  a  Mr.  Her- 
bert, and  another  gentleman,  as  to  this 
confession.    The  former  stated,  that  he 
took  the  substance  of  the  confession  down 
an  his  own  language  to  a  certain  noint ; 
the  rest  was  Uucen  down  by  a  gentleman 
whom  I  refrain  from  naming,  but  who,  I 
jun  bound  to  say,  deserves  no  great  credit 
for  the  part  which  he  acted  in  this  unfor- 
tunate scene.    Jack,  in  this  defence,  thus 
prepared,   and  thus  anxiously  certified, 
says— »^<  I  am  satisfied  I  have  had  a  fair 
trial.    I  have  seen  the  anxiety  with  which 
every  member  of  this  court-martial  has 
attended  to  the  evidence,  and  the  patience 
with  which  thev  have  Ibtened  to  my  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses.    From  the 
hour  I  was  made  prisoner  by  captain 
M<Turk  up  to  tliis  time,  I  have  received 
the  most  humane  treatment  from  all  the 
whites ;  nor  have  I  had  a  single  insulting 
expression  from  a  white  man,  either  in 
prison  or  any  where  else.     Before  this 
court,  I  solemnly  avow  that  many  of  the 
lessons  and  discourses  taught,  and  the 
parts  of  Scripture  selected   for  us  in 
chapel,  tended  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with 
our  situation  as  slaves;  and,  had  there  been 
DO  Methodists  on  the  east  coast,  there 
would  have  been  no  revolt,  as  you  must 
have  discovered  by  the  evidence  before 
you  :  the  deepest  concerned  in  tiie  revolt 
were  the  negroes  most  in  parson  Smith's 
confidence.     The  half  sort  of  instruction 
we  received  I  now  see  was  highlv  impro- 
per :  it  put  those  who  could  reaa  on  ex- 
amining the  bible,  and  selecting  passages 
applicable  to  our  situation  as  slaves ;  and 
the  promises  held  out  therein  were,  as  we 
imagined,  fit  to  be  applied  to  our  situa* 
tion,  and  served  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
and  irritated  against  our  owners,  as  we 
were  not  always  able  to  make  out  the  real 
meaning  of  these  passages :  for  this  I  re- 
fet  toTmy  brother-in-law  Bcbtol,  if  I  am 
speaking  the  truth  or  not.    I  would  not 
luive  avowed  this  to  you  now,  were  1  not 
sensible  that  I  ought  to  make  every  atone- 
ment for  my  past  conduct,  and  put  you 
on  your  guard  in  future'*  [hear,4iear! 
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and  a  laugh] .» Wonderful  indeed  are  die 
effects  of  prison  disdpUne  within  the  tro- 
pics I  I  would  my  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury,  were  here  to  witness 
them.  Little  indeed  does  he  dream  of  the 
sudden  change  which  a  few  weeks  of  a 
West-Indian  dungeon  can  effect  upon  a 
poor,  rude,  untutored  African!  How 
swifUy  it  transmutes  him  into  a  reasoning, 
speculating,  creature;  calmly  philosophia- 
ing  upon  the  evils  of  half  education,  and 
expressing  himself  in  all  but  the  words  of 
our  poet,  upon  the  dangers  of  <*  a  little 
learning  ;**  yet  evincing  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, contrary  to  the  poet's  maxim,  how 
wholesome  a  *<  shidlow  draught'*  may 
prove  when  followed  by  the  repose  of  thle 

Siol !  Sir,  I  defy  the  most  simple  of  roan- 
nd  to  be  for  an  instant  deceived  by  this 
mean  and  clumsy  fabrication.  Every  line 
of  it  speaks  its  origin,  and  demonstrates 
the  base  artifices  to  which  the  mission- 
ary's enemies  had^  recourse,  by  putting 
charees  a^^ainst  him  into  the  mouth  of 
another  prisoner,  trembling  upon  his  trial, 
and  crouching  beneath  their  remorseless 
power,  y 

I  have  stated,  that,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  court  received  hearsay  evidence 
and  with  unrestricted  liberality.  But  the 
time  was  soon  to  come  when  a  new  light 
should  break  in,  and  the  eyes  of  those  just 
judges  be  opened  to  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence,  and  every  thing  like  hearsay  be 
rejected.  In  page  1161  find,  that,  when 
the  prisoner  was  questioning  Mr.  Elliot  as 
to  what  another  person,  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
had  said,  an  objection  was  taken,  the 
court  was  cleared,  and,  on  being  re- open* 
ed,  the  assisunt  judge-advocate  tbua  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Smith :  **  The  court  has  or- 
dered me  to  say,  that  you  must  confine 
yotirself  to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence ; 
and  that  hearsav  evidence  will  not  in 
future  be  received."  [hear,  hear.] — «<  Will 
not  in  future  be  received  V*  [loud  cheer- 
ing.]—Up  to  that  period  it  had  been 
received ;  nay,  the  judges  themselves  had 
put  the  very  worst  questions  of  that  de- 
scription. I  say,  that  great  as  had  been 
the  blame  due  to  the  judge-advocate 
upon  this  occasion ;  violent,  partial,  un- 
just, and  cruel  as  bad  been  his  conduct 
towairds  the  prisoner;  much  as  he  had 
exceeded  the  limits  of  hifi  duty;  flag- 
rantly as  he  had  throughout  wronged  the 
prisoner  in  the  discharge— I  was  about  to 
say  in  the  breach— of  his  official  duty; 
and  much  and  grievously  culpable  as  were 
some  other  persons  to  whom  I  have  al- 
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thdr  'oonliiet  im  ^^oirMi  io  itw 
aalf,  and  bttrailMt  in  kt  C(iBBequencet» 
BflWiptged  wkh  the  tnvgahiritjr)  tbie  gross 
HMMStMo^    of  tin   judges  mM  pivsided 
{[bem^  4etrl].    WeR,  <IIicih  thdse  bkm* 
jttdj^esi  wiien  tho  pi«Mcut9r%  case  was 
•loaed,  aad  saffioienf  maMer  was  suppeaed 
ta  have  been  o4>tainid  by  the  most  an- 
Uushhig  coDteiiipt  of  all  rales,  from  the 
arass  oaaPHnation  of  the  pnsoner'a  wit- 
nesses, aoddeoly  clothed  theioBelves  with 
Um  otmest  respect  for  those  same  rales, 
in  order  to  banner  the  prisoner  in  hit 
defenoe,  which  they  bad  systematically 
vialatediR  order  to  assist  his  proaecntian* 
After  adanitting  all  hearsay,  however  re* 
asate,  after  labauring  to  OTerwhehn  him 
wkh  raasoar,  and  Mnpotation,  and  reports 
af  repataiioa,  and  insinuatian  at  second 
hand,  they  strictly  pohibited  ever^r  thing 
like  hearsay  where  it  OMght  avail  him  for 
his  defence.    Nay,  in  their  eagerness  to 
adopt  the  new  oaarsa  of  proeeMing,  and 
Mrain  the  strict  rales  of  law  to  the  otter* 
laoat  agamst  him,  the?  actually  excluded, 
vadar  the  name  af  hearsay,  that  which 
was  legitimate  CYidence.    The  very  next 
oueation  put  by  Mr.  Smith  went  to  shew 
Uiat  he  had  net  concealed  the  movements 
of  the  skives  from  the  manager  of  the 
estate;  the  principal  charge  against  him 
being  ooncealment  from    *^tlM  ownera, 
manai^ers,  and  other  authorities/'    «<  Did 
any  conversation  pass  on  that  oooasion 
between  Mr.  Stewart,  yourself*  and  the 
prisoner,  relative  to  negroes;  and  if  so, 
will  you  rdate  it  {"^-Rejected.    ^  Did  the 
prisoner  tell  Mr.  Stewart,  that  several  of 
the  ne|p>es  had  been  to  inquire  eoneam*. 
ing  their  freedom,  which  they  found  had 
oome  out  for  them  ?''-^Hejecced»    Theae 
questions,  and  several  others  which  re* 
fisrred  to  the  very  essence  of  the  diarge 
against  him,  were  rejected.    How,  then, 
can  any  effimitery  make  men  say  tlrat  this 
poor  missionary  had  an  impartial  trial? 
To  crown  so  glaring  an  act  of  injustice 
can  any  thing  be  wanting  ?    But  if  it  were, 
we  have  it  bore.    The  court  resolved, 
that  its  worst  acts  should  not  appear  on 
thenHnntes:  it  suppressed  those  questions 
and  expunsed  also  the  decision,  forbidding 
heresay  evklence/or  tkejkhtre  i    But  the 
rule  having,  to  crush  the  prisoaer,  been 
laid  down,  we  might  at  least  have  expect- 
ed  that  it  would  be  adhered  to.    No  such 
thing.     Tbe  moment  that  an  occasion 
presents   itself,    when    the    rule    would 
hamper  the  prosecutor  and  the  judges, 
they  abandon  it,  and  recur  to  tbeir  fa* 


toiirise  beMsay.    In  tha  tefy  bekt  |Ni|fr, 
#eftid  this  question  put  by  the  ^ourtt 
**  Previous  to  yoor  going  to  chapel,  Were 
feu  told  that  plenty  <^  people  were  ther^ 
on  thai  day  r    If  hearsay  etidenca  arai 
thus  received  or  rejected  as  best  suited 
the  pet^eae  af  comrpassing  the  prisoner^ 
destruction,  osher  violations  of  law,  ahnost 
as  flagrant)  wei^  resorted  to,  with  tbb 
same   vrew.     Con^rersations  *\vith    Mra. 
Smith,  in  her  hushattd's  absence,  were  al- 
lowed to  he  detailed :  the  sentences  pass« 
ad  upon  five  otiier  persons,  nreviously 
tried,  were  put  iia,  and  I  should  suppose 
privately  read^  by  the  court;  as  I  find  no 
allostan  to  them  in  the  prisoner's  most 
able  and  minuns  defence,  which  touchel 
an  evei7  other  particular  of  the  casef 
and  ail   mem  ion  of  those   sentences  is 
sappressed  in  the  minutes  transmitted  by 
Ufee  court.    For  the  manifest  parpaae  of 
blackening  bim  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and   with  no  earthly   reference  to  the 
ehsrges  against  himi  a  long  examination  \m 
permitted  into  the  supposed  profits  he 
made  by  a  sale  tst  Bibles,  Prayer  and 
Psalm^okS)  and  Catechisms!    and  into 
the  donations  he  received  from  his  Ne^ro 
fiodt,  and  the  oonu4baiions  he   levied 
upon  them  for  church  dues  i  every  oM 
tittle  of  whteh  is  satisfactorily  answered 
and  eanhuned  by  the  evidence,  but  etery 
one  tittle  of  which  was  wholly  beside  th# 
question.    I  find  that  many  nsaterial  efN 
cuinstances  which  occurred  oh  the  trial 
are  altogetlier  omitted  in  the  Hou*a<^opy« 
I  find  that  the  evidence  is  garbled  in  maot 
plaostfi  and  that  passages  of  ^  prison^^ 
deMica  are  omitted ;  some  b«caase  they 
Ware  stated  lo  be  offensive  to  the  gafem« 
meat-mothers  because  they  were  said  td 
be  of  a   dangerous    tendency-mothers^ 
a^ln^  beoaase  tho  court  entertained  « 
diffbrent  opinion  on  certain  points  from 
the  prisoner^  or  because  they  might  seem 
to  reiect  upon  the  court  itself-  [hear, 
hear!].    Mr.  Smith  was  charged  with 
corrupting  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  and 
enticing  them  to  a  breach  of  their  duty, 
and  of  the  law  of  the  land,  because  he 
recommended  to  them  not  to  violate  the 
Sabbath.    It  was  objected  against  him 
also  by  some,  that  he  selected  passages 
from  tbe  Old  Testament ;  and  by  others 
that  he  did  not,  as  he  ought,  confine  him* 
self  to  certain  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  others,  again,  found  fkolt  with  him^ 
for  teaching  the  negroes    to  read   the 
bible.    And   when,  in  answer  to  these 
charges,   he   cited   passages    from   tbe 
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l)i))le  iahlsctefeo^e,  ho  wa#  toldUm  he 
i^ust  not  quQte  scripture,,  a&it  was  tup^ 
poied  that  every  member  of  the  court  was 
perfcctlj  acqu4}.nted  with  the  Sacred  Writ^ 
ipga-^a  supposition  which  certainly  did 
sot  occur  to  on^  on  reading  th^ir  proceed-^ 
ipgs..  [hear!  ami  a.  Uugh.j  By  others^ 
again,  this  poor  man  was  held  up  as  an, 
^i^husiast,  who  perfpfm^dhis  fqnctions.in 
1^  luld  and  ijrregula,i;  manAer*  It  was  said^ 
t^at  his  doctrine^  n^ere  of  a  nature  to  be 
highly  injuripus  in  any  sijtuatipn^  but  pe- 
culiarly so  amopgst  a  slave  population.. 
In  proof  pf  this  aaserMon*  it  was  statedt. 
tliat  the  day  before  th^  revolt  he  preached 
fjrom  Luke  xix.  41  >  4^2*-**  And  wh^  H^ 
i)ra^  come  ^/^ar,  h^  b^h^Id  the  citv,  aaid 
i«ept  over  it ;  saying  If  thpu  h^ddt,  known 
qviwx  thjpi?.  iji  this,  thy  d^,  thp  tji}pga[ 
il^icn  oelong  unto,  thy  peace!  b^t  ^ow 
they  ai^  hid,  fir^om^  it^iw?  eyea*"  Thus  was 
thiVpassagpy  whjjph  has.  l?een  truly  dp- 
spr(bed  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Austin  as  a  text  of 
sjngiil^r  beauty»  turned  into  matter  pf  ac^ 
ci^atioa  a^d  reproach  against  this  unfor« 
tunate  o^is^ipni^ry*.  But,  if  this  text  was 
Id^  to  be  so.  dapgerous— so  productive  of 
iiiaubordinaUonand  rebellion — what  would 
h(^,  said  of  the  dprgy  of  the  established 
churcbt  of  w;lK>se  doptrines  no.  fear  was 
enlertained  ?  The  text  chosen  by  Mr. 
Smith  on  this  opca^oot  appeared  to  the 
heated  imagination  of  his  judges  to  be 
one  whiph  endangered  the  peace  of  a, 
s)§yp  comroi^nity.  Very  different  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Austin,  the  colonial  chap- 
lain,  who  could  not  be  considered  as  in- 
flamed with  any  daring,  enthusiastic,  and 
p^ilouf  zeal.  But  what,  I  ask,  might 
not  the  same  alarmists  have  said  of  Mr. 
Austin,  who,  on  that  very  day,  the  17th 
PI  A^ugust,  had  to  read,  as  indeed  he  was 
by  the  rubric  bound  to  do^  perhaps  in  the 
presjence  of  a  large  body  of  Black,  White, 
an4  Coloured  persons,  such  passages  as 
the  following,  which  occur  in  one  of  the 
lefispns  of  tl^at  day,^  the  Hth  chapter  pf 
Ezel^iel :— -<*  When  the  land  sinneth  against 
me  by  trespassing  grievously,  then  will  I 
stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  it,  and  will 
break  the  staff  of  the  bread  thereof,  and 


tbcougb  tb^  la»d»  so  that  I  pi^t  pff  ma|% 
and  beast  fironi  it ;  Thougjb  tlia^e.  tbraia 
men  were  in  it,  as  I  live«  saji^h  thp  Lpr4 
God,  they  shall  deliver  neith^^  s<9ns  nqii 
datighiters ;  but  they  only  sha^l  1^  deliv.QSi| 
ed  ^n^selves."  Let  mp  ask  ^^7  '^PV:^ 
tial  aian»  if  this  is  not  a  tpj^t  ipvvcl^  mor% 
likely  to  be  mistaken  than  i^hp,  other? 
And  ypt  eyfiry  clergyipan  of  th^  psicrin 
lished  pbMrcb.  was  boun^l  to  rpad  it  on  thafc 
day. 

The  charges^  9gai^  ^r^  Smith  a«9^ 
four.  The  first  statos,  Ihat^  long,  l^efocc^ 
t)ie  l^th  of  Auga«it,  he  had  prornqp^d  dis^k 
copt^p^  Dod  di&satifi  fact  ion  amopgst  tbft 
^av^S  Ag^infit  their  lawful  matters,  Thi% 
ph^rge  was  clearly  be;yond  the  jurisdj.p»i 
tion  0^  th^  i;j>urt;  for  it  refers, Ui|matt^i% 
befprp  9>9rti^  la^  ^^as,  proclaimed;*  aiv4. 
consequently  (leforp.  Mr..  $niith  pould  b<t 
a^Q^Qfl})^  to  4>d(  i^V*  $npposing  that* 
as  a  courM9^rtial.,  they  had  a  ipght  to  try 
a  clergy naan  for  a  qivil  offeo^:^,  wbjcli  X 
utterly  deny,  it  coul4  only  be  on  thft 
principle  of  martial  l^vw  having  l^pen  prj%f, 
claimed  that  they  wpre  ent^tl^  to  do.  sQt 
The  proclamation  might  place  him,  and 
ei^ery  other  man  in  the  colony,  ip  the* 
situation  of  a  soldier ;  but  if  he  was  to  be^ 
considered  as  a  ^oldierj  it  could  only  b^ 
after  the  19th  of  August.  Adovt^ipg»^ 
then,  that  thp  rev.  Mj:.  Smith  w^a  % 
spldier  under  thp  proclamation,,  hp  was» 
not  such  on  the  18tli,  on  tl^e  17th,  nor  at 
any  time  before  the  transactions  which 
are  called  the  revolt  of  Demerara ;  and 
yet  it  was  upon  such  a  charge  that  tlip 
court-martial  thought  proper,^  apd  indeed 
was  obliged,  to  try  him,  if  it  tried  hiqi  at 
all.  But  they  had.  no  more  right,  I  con- 
tend, to  try  him  for  things  done  befoKi^ 
tl|p  19th  in,  the  chorapterof  a  soldiec  li^l^. 
to  martial  la^t^i  than  they  would  havp  to 
try  a  n:>an,  who  had  enlisted  tord^y*  for 
acts  which  he  liad  committed  thp  day  be- 
fore yesterday^  according  to^  tlie  samA, 
code  of  military  justice.  The  same  reya-. 
soningapplipsto  three  of  the  fpi^r  dvargea. . 
Therie  is  only  imp  charge,  that  of  com- 
npunicating  withQ^apfiina^topchipg  thaie* 
volt,  wl^ich  is  in  th«(  jpa^t  pi^titled  tp  cPAt. 
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to  tit  at  all  in  ludeineot  upon  this  preadiar 
of  the  Gospel— their  own  existence  at  a 
court  of  justice  being  wfaoUj  without  the 
colour  of  lawful  authority— tried  him  /or 
things  which)  had  they  ever  so  lawiuF  a 
title  to  try  him,  were  wholly  beyond  their 
commission ;  and  of  those  things  no  evi*^ 
dence  was  produced  upon  which  any  man 
could  even  suspect  his  guilt,  even  if  the 
jurisdiction  had  been  unquestionable,  and 
the  accused  had  been  undeniafoly  within 
its  rsnge.  But,  in  spite  of  aH  the  facts— 
in  spite  of  his  well-Known  character  and 
uprisht  conduct— it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  made  an  example  for  certain 
purposes:  it  was  necessary  that  the  mis* 
•ionaries  should  be  taught  in  what  an  un- 
dertaking  they  had  embarked;  that  thejr 
should  be  warned,  that  it  was  at  their  penl 
they  preached  the  Gospel:  that  thcry 
should  know  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  that  they  opened  the  bible  to  thenr 
flocks:  and  therefore  it  was,  that  the- 
court-martial  deemed  it  expedient  to  con-^ 
vict  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  sentence  him  to  be* 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead  I 

But,  the  negroes,  it  seems,  had  grum- 
bled at  the  reports  which  went  abroad  re« 
specting  their  liberation  by  an  act  of  hit 
majesty,  and  the  opposiooa:  said  to  be- 
given  to  it  by  their  propnetors.  Who* 
propagated  those  reports  ?  Certainly  notf 
Mr.  Smith.  It  is  clear  that  they  originate 
ed,  in  one  instance,  from  a  servant  wha 
attended  at  the  governor's  table,  and  who* 
profensed  to  have  heard  them  in  the  con« 
versations  which  took  place  between  the 
governor  and  his  guests.  Another  ac-^ 
count  was,  that  a  kept  woman  had  disclos- 
ed the  secret,  having  learnt  it  from  her 
keeper,  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  negroes  na«- 
turally  flocked  together  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  reports  were  true  or  not ;  and 
Mr.  Smith  immediately  communicated  to* 
their  masters  his  apprehensions  of  what 
he  had  always  supposed  possible,  seeing 
the  oppression  under  which  the  slaves  !•» 
boured,  and  knowing  that  they  fen  men. 
But^  it  is  said,  that  at  six  o^clock  oa  the 
Monday  evening,  one  half  hour  before  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  he  did  not  disclose 
what  he  could  not  have  known  before ; 
namely,  that  a  revolt  was  actually  dnrnt 
to  commence.  Now,  taking  this  tact»  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  proved  to  ita 
fnlleit  extent,  I  say  that  a  man  convid- 
ed  of  misprision  cannot  by  the  law  be 
hanged  [hear,  hear !].  The  utmost  pes- 
sible  vengeance  of  trolawt  accordhigte 


this  charge :  first,  that  Quamina  was  a  ra* 
irelter;  aecondly,  that  Mr.  Smith  knew 
him  to  be  a  revolter;  and  thirdly,  that 
be  had  advised  and  encouraged  him  in  the 
revolt  :-^for  the  misprision,  the  mere  con* 
cealment,  must  be  abandoned  by  those 
who  support  the  sentence,  inasmuch  as 
misprision  is  not  a  capital  ofence.  But  all 
the  evidence  shews  that  Quamina  did  not 
appear  in  such  a  character — that  Mr. 
Smith  was  ignorant  of  it,  even  if  he  did— 
-  and  that  his  communication  was  directed 
to  discourage,  and  not  to  advise  any  rash 
step  into  which  the  su&rines  of  the  slaves 
might  lead  them.  As  to  bis  not  having 
aeiaed  on  Quamina,  which  is  also  made  a 
charge,  the  aobwer  which  the  poor  man 
himself  gave  was  a  sufficient  reply  to  any 
imputation  of  guilt  that  might  be  founded 
en  it.  Look,  said  he,  on  these  limbs, 
feeble  with  disease,  and  say,  how  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  seiae  a  powerful  ro«* 
oust  man,  like  Quamina,  inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  liberty,  as  Quamina  must  have 
been  if  he  were  a  revolter,  .even  if  I  had 
been  aware  that  he  was  about  to  head  a 
revolt.)^  But,  in  troth,  there  is  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  that  Mr.  Smith  knew  of  the 
revolt :  while  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
he  took  especial  measures  and  watchful 
care  to  tell  all  he  did  know  to  the  proper 
authorities,  the  managers  of  the  estate. 
If,  again,  the  defenders  of  the  court-mar- 
tial retreat  from  this  to  the  lower  ground 
of  mere  concealment,  and  thus  admit  the 
illegality  of  the  sentence,  in  order  to  show 
something  like  matter  of  blame  in  the 
conduct  of  the  accused,  I  meet  them  here 
as  fearlessly  upon  the  fact,  as  I  have  al« 
ready  done  upon  the  law  of  their  case ; 
and  I  affirm,  that  he  went  the  full  length 
of  stating  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  manager  of 
the  estate,  his  apprehensions  with  respect 
to  the  impending  danger ;  that  *•  the  law* 
ful  owners,  proprietors,  and  managers'' 
were  put  upon  their  guard  by  him,  and 
were  indebted  to  his  intelligence,  instead 
of  having  a  riaht  to  complain  of  his  re* 
missness  or  disaffection ;  that  he  told  all 
he  knew,  all  he  was  entitled  to  consider  as 
information  (and  no  man  is  bound  to  tell 
mere  vague  suspicions,  which  cross  his 
mind,  and  find  no  abiding  place  in  it) ;  and 
that  he  only  jinew  any  thmg  precise,  res- 
Mcting  the  intentiona  of  the  insurgents, 
orofD  the  letter  deKvered  to  him  hw  an 
bear  before  the  negroea  were  up  in  arms, 
end  long  after  the  movement  waa  known 
te  every  asanager  in  the  ndgbbouiliood. 
The  coerti  theui  b«riog  no  Juriidiction 


the  wildeit  dream  of  the  bigbeft  preroM«* 
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life  bvrjer,  eouUnolamomit  to  any  diing 
like  ft  Muiedoii  of  thii.  Sodi  I  aftert  the 
kw  to  be :  I  defy  eny  man  to  cootrftdict 
nay  anertioii,  that  op  to  the  preteot  hoor, 
no  Enffliih  hwyer  ever  heard  of  mil pri- 
•ion  of  treason  being  treated  at  a  cwpital 
offimce ;  and  that  it  would  be  just  as  legal 
to  hang  a  man  for  a  oommon  assault.  Bot» 
if  it  be  said,  that  the  punishment  of  death 
was  awarded  for  having  aided  the  revolt, 
I  say  the  oourt  did  not,  could  not,  believe 
this;  and  I  produce  the  conduct  of  the 
i^iges  Aemselves  to  confirm  what  I  assert. 
They  were  bold  enou^  in  trying  and  con* 
▼ictuig,  and  condemmng  the  victim  whom 
they  had  lawlessly  seizM  upon;  hot  they 
treikibleil  to  execute  a  sentence  to  prodi* 
giouily  illegal  and  unjust;  and  having  de* 
dared  that,  in  their  consciences  and  on 
thefar  oaths,  they  deemed  him  guilty  of  the 
worst  of  crimes,  they  all  in  one  voice  add, 
that  they  also  deem  him  deserving  of 
mercy  in  respect  of  his  gdk  I  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  any  other  inference  from 
this  marvellous  recommendation,  than  that 
they  distrusted  the  sentence  to  which  it 
was  attadied  ?  When  I  see  them— frighu 
ened  by  their  own  proceedings,  starting 
back  at  the  sight  of  what  they  had 
not  scrupled  to  cu>— can  I  give  them  cre- 
dit for  any  fiMur  of  doing  mjustice ;  they 
who,  firom  the  bcminmg  to  the  end  of 
their  course,  had  done  nothing  else  i  Can 
I  believe  that  they  paused  upon  the  eon- 
anmmation  of  their  work  from  any  motive 
but  a  dread  of  iu  consequences  to  them- 
aelves ;  a  recollection  tardy,  indeed,  but 
appalling,  that  <<  ¥^oso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ?" 
And  not  without  reason,  not  without  irre* 
fragable  reason,  did  Uiey  tdce  the  alarm  t 
for,  verily  if  thqr  had  perpetrated  the  last 
net— if  they  had  dared  to  take  this  in- 
nocent man's  IHe  (one  hair  of  whose 
bead  they  durst  not  touch),  they  must 
themselves  have  died  the  death  of  mur* 
derers    [hear,  hear !] . 

Monstrous  as  the  whole  proceedings, 
were,  and  horrid  as  the  sentence  that  dos-' 
ed  them,  there  is  nothing  in  the  trial  from 
first  to  last,  so  astounding  as  thb  recom- 
Bsendation  to  mercy,  coming  from  persons 
who  aftcted  to  believe  him  guilty  of  such 
enormous  crimes.  If  he  was  proved  to 
haare  committed  the  elbnce  of  exdting 
the  daves  to  ads  of  bloodshed— if  his 
judges  bdleved  him  to  have  done  what 
thdr  sentence  dleged  against  him— how 
vospeakably  agsravated  was  his  guilt, 
compared  with  that  of  the  poor  untutored 
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slaves,  whom  he  had  misled  firom  thdr 
doty,  under  the  pretest  of  teaching  them 
religion.  How  justly  might  aU  the  blood 
that  was  shed  be  laid  upon  his  head!  How 
fitly,  if  mercy  was  to  prevail,  might  his 
deluded  instrumentsbe  pardoned,  «id  him- 
sdf  done  be  singled  out  for  vengeance,  as 
theauthor  of  their  crimes!  Yet,  they  are 
cut  off  in  hundreds  by  the  hand  of  justice, 
and  he  is  deemed  an  d>ject  of  compassion  t 
How  many  victims  were  sacrificed  we  know 
not  with  predsion*  Such  of  them  as  un« 
derwent  a  trid  before  being  put  to  death 
were  judsed  by  this  court-martid.  Let 
us  hope  diat  they  had  a  fdr  and  impartid 
trial,  more  fair  and  more  impartial  than 
the  violence  of  politicd  party  and  the  aed 
of  religious  animosity  granted  to  their  ill- 
frted  pastor.  But,  wiUiout  nioelv  ascer- 
taidng  how  many  fidl  in  the  fiela,  or  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  I  fear  we 
must  admit  that  far  more  blood  was  thus 
spilt  than  a  wise  and  just  policy  reqdred. 
Making  every  dlowance  for  the  alarms  of 
the  planters,  and  the  necessity  of  strong 
measures  to  qudi  a  revolt,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted,  that  no  more  examples  should 
have  been  made  than  were  absoluldy  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose.  Yet,  makinjg^ 
evei^  allowance  for  the  agitation  of  men  s 
minds  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  ad- 
mittinff  f  which  is  more  difficult)  that  it 
extended  to  the  colonid  government,  and 
did  not  subside  when  tranquillity  was  re-« 
stored,  no  man  can  avoid  suspectmg,  that 
the  measure  of  punishment  bflicted  consi* 
derably  surpassed  the  exigendes  of  the  oc- 
casion* By  the  negroes,  indeed,  little 
blood  had  been  shed  at  any  period  of  the 
revolt,  and  in  its  commencement  none  at 
all  X  dtogether  only  one  person  was  killed 
by  them.  In  this  remarkabledrcumstance 
the  insurrection  stands  distinguished  from 
fveryothermovementof  this  description  in 
the  history  of  colonial  sodety.  The  slaves 
inflamedbyfdsehopeaof  freedom,  agitated 
by  rumours,  and  irritated  by  the  suspense 
and  ignorance  in  which  they  were  kept, 
exasperated  by  ancient  as  well  as  more  re- 
cent wrongs  (for  a  sde  of  fifty  or  sixty  of 
them  \i%&  just  been  announced,  and  they 
were  about  to  be  vidently  separated  and 
dispersed),  wete  satisfied  with  combining 
not  to  work ;  and  thus  msking  their  mana- 
gers repair  to  the  town  and  ascertdn 
the  precise  nature  of  the  boon  reported 
to  have  arrived  from  England*  The  ca- 
lumniated minister  had  so  far  humanized 
his  poor  fiock— his  dangerdus  preaching 
b.d«,eollght«^Ae«^^j^.of 
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himself  and  his  hated  breClireD  badtiiBli 
so  cUq>  in  their  miAdt,  thai,  by  the  teati* 
mony  of  the  olergyoaan^  and  even  of  the 
eveneerty  the  mazima  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace  were  upon  then*  lips  in  the  midst  of 
rebellion,  and  restrained  their  hands  when 
BO  other  force  was  present  to  resist  thenu 
^  We  will  take  no  life,"  sttd  thejr;  ^  for 
our  pastors  have  tauglit  as  not  to  take 
that  which  we  cannot  give  ;*'— a  memor- 
able  peculiarity,  to  be  found  in  no  other 
passsf  e  of  Negro  warfare  within  the  West* 
Indian  Seas,  and  which  drew  from  the 
truly  pious  minister  of  the  Established 
(Church  the  exclamation,  that  «•  He  shud* 
dered  to  write,  that  they  were  seeking  the 
life  of  the  msn  whose  teaching  had  saved 
theirs  !*'  But  it  was  deemed  fitting  to  make 
tremendous  examples  of  those  unhappy 
ereatares.  ConsideraUv  above- a  hundred 
fell  in  the  field,  whera.<a^  did  not  succeed 
in  puttiog.one  soldier  to  death.  A  number 
of  the.  prisoners  akoj  it  is  said,  were  has** 
lily  diiawn  out,  at  the  close  ef  the  affiray, 
tM  instantly  shot.  How  inany,  an  the 
whole,  have  since  perished  by  sentences  of 
the  court,  does  not  appear ;  but,  up  to  a 
dajr  in  September,  as  Ilearn  by  the  Gazette, 
which  I  hold  in.  asy  hand,  forty^even  had 
been  executed. 

A  aaore  horrid  tide  of  blood  yet  remains 
to  he  told.  Within  the  short  space  of  a 
week,  as  dppears  by  the  same  document, 
ten  had  been  torn  in.  pieces  by  the  la^ : 
some  of  these  had  been  condemned  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  lashes.;  five  toxmethou* 
sand  each ;  of  which  inhuman  torture  one 
had  received  the  whole,  and  two  almost 
the  whole,  at  once.  In  deploring  this  ill« 
judged  severity  I  speak  far  more  out  of  re« 
^rd  to  the  masters  than  the  slaves.  Yield- 
ing thus  tmreservedly  to  the  influence  of 
alarm,  they  have  not  only  covered  them- 
selves with  di8grace,butthey  may,  if  cooler 
heads  and  steadier,  hands  control  them 
not,  place  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  every 
white  man  in  the  Antilles.  Look  now  to 
the  incredible  inconsistency  of  the  autho- 
rities by  whom  such  retribution  was  dealt 
out,  while  they  recommended  him  to  mer« 
cy,  whom  in  the  same  breath  they  pro- 
nounced a  thousand  times  more  guilty 
than  the  slaves.  Can  any  man  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  they  knew  him  to  be  inno- 
cent, but  were  minded  to  condemn,  stig- 
matize and  degrade  lum,  because  they 
durst  not  take  nis  life,  and  yet  were  re* 
aotved  to  make  an  examine  of  him  as  a 
preacher?  The  whole  proceedings  de- 
monstrate the  hatred  of  his  persecutors  I 
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^  he  kveUedr  at  hia  caUfai  a 

a  He  ia  deooujiotd  for  readuif  the 
Testament;  charged  with  liweilii^ 
upon  parts  erf  the  New;  accused  of  sett* 
iag  religious  tracia ;  blamed  lor  collecting 
hishearerato  the  sarramrm  and  catechism, 
all  under  vanoQS  pieteneea,  aa  that  the 
texts  weae  ill  choaen^the  baokasold  too 
dear^-^the  comBaaaicanta  aiade  to  paji 
does.  Nay,  for  teachiag  obedienee  to  ifae 
law  which  commanda  to  keep,  holy  tfaa 
Sabbath,  he  is  directly,  and  witlbevt  any 
disguise,  branded  as  the  sower  o£  sedition* 
Upon  this  overt  act  of  rebelliaQ  against 
all  law^  human  and  divine,  a  large  ponsioD 
of  the  prosecutor^s  invectives  and  of  hia 
evidence  is  bestowed.  What,  iJiough  the 
reverend  defendant  shewed  dearly,  dot  of 
the  mouths  ef  his  advevsaiy'a  fntnesaeai 
that  he  had  uniformly  taught  the  negroee 
to  obey  their  masters,  even,  if  orderMi  by 
them  to  break  the  rest  ofi  the  SabbiA  i 
that  he  had  ei^pressly  i^aloafted  the  masE* 
im,  Nothing  is  wrong  in  yon  which  ^oui 
Blaster  comaoands;  and  nothingr  amiss  ia 
him  which  necessity  prescribes  ?  What, 
though  he  reminded  the  court,  that  the 
seventh-day,  which  he  was  char^  with 
taking  from  the  slaves,  was  not  hia  to  giva 
or  to  withhold;  tkstithad  been  hallowed 
by  the  divine  Lawgiver  to  hisown  use,  and 
exempted  in  terms  from  the  wmi^  of  slaw 
as  web  as  master— of  beast  as  well  aaman  ) 
He  is  arraigned  as  a  promoter  of  discen* 
teot^  because  he,  the  religioust  tnstmctoa 
ef  the  negroes,  enjeias  them  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy,  when  their  owners;  alleia 
them  no  other  day  fop  working ;  because 
he,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  preschea  a 
duty  prescribed  by  the  laws  oi  religion 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  wfaUe  tin 
planters  live  in  the  conten^t  of  it. 

In  short,  no  man  can!  cast  liis^  eye 
upon  this  trial,  without  perceiving  tmH 
it  was  intended  to  bring  ooi  an  issue  b»* 
tw>een  the  system  of  the  skv^Jaw  and  the 
instruction  of  the  negroes.    The  exeow 

Slar  which  these  misguidiSd  creatures  seem 
}  have  set  before  ^hem,  is  that  of  their 
French  brethren  in  hu  I>oraiogo--OBe  off 
whom,  exulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  enumerates  the  misdiiefii  occa- 
sioned by  their  labonrs*  «<  They  preached,*' 
says  he,  *^  they  assembled  the  negroes, 
made  their  masters  relax  in  their  exae* 
tions,  catechised  the  slaves,  sung  psalms» 
and  confessed,  them."  «<Skioe  their  ba- 
nishment,'' be  adds^  <<  mairiages  are  rare } 
the  negroes  no  longer  nuke  houses  for 
themsehras  apart:  it  !%•  no  longer  aQow« 
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iUi  ftr  t#o  fhiTet  to  separate  for  ever 
their  intertst  and  safety  from  Aat  of  the 
gang'*  (a  oorbut  ckcuariocvtory  form  of 
speech  to  ezprest  the  married  state).  ^No 
wore  publlo  worship!"  he  triumphantly 
ezchdms,  **  no  more  meetmgs  tp  congre-* 
ration  1  no  psalm  singiog,  nor  sermons 
Snt  them !"  '*  But  they  are  still  caSe^ 
chised ;  «kI  may,  on  paying  for  it,  have 
themselves  baptized  three  or  four  times*' 

iopon  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that,  like 
loculation,  it  is  safer  to  repeat  it).  In 
the  same  spirit  the  Demerara  public  meet- 
ing, of  the  24>th  of  February,  1824,  re- 
solved forthwith  to  petition  the  Court  of 
Policy  **  to  expel  all  missicmaries  from  the 
colony,  and  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  their 
admission  for  the  fature.'  Nor  let  it  be 
saidy  that  this  determination  arose  out  of 
batrod  towards  sectaries,  or  was  engen- 
dered by  the  late  occurrences.  In  1808, 
the  Royal  Gazette  promulgated  this  doc- 
trine, worthy  of  all  attention :  *<  He  that 
diooses  to  make  slaves  christiaDs,  let  him 
give  them  their  liberty.  What  will  be  the 
consequence  when  to  that  class  of  men 
is  given  the  title  of  *  beloved  brethren'  as 
acSially  is  done?  Assembling  negroes 
ia  places  of  worship  gives  a  momentary 
ibeling  of  independence  both  of  thinking 
and  acting,  and  by  frequent  meetings  of 
this  kind  a  spirit  of  remark  is  generated  r 
tteither  of  which  are  sensations  at  all  proper 
to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  slaves." 
Agam,  in  1823,  says  the  government  pa- 
per ;  **  To  address  a  promiscuous  audience 
of  black  or  coloured  people,  bond  and 
free,  by  the  endearing  appellation  of '  My 
bretbrep  and  sisters,*  is  what  can  no  where 
be  heard  except  in  Providence  Chapel  ;** 
*— a  proof  how  regularly  this  adversary  of 
sectarian  usages  bad  attended  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  church.  And,  in  February 
lasl,^  the  same  judicious  authority,  in  dis* 
cussing  the  causes  of  the  discontents,  and 
the  remedy  to  be  applied,  thus  proceed: 
<'  It  is  mast  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  planters,  that  they  did  not  speak  out 
ia  time.  Tbey  did  not  say,  as  they  ought, 
to  have  said,  to  the  first  advocates  of  mis- 
sions and  education.  We  shall  not  tolerate 
your  plans  till  yon  prove  to  us  that  they 
are  sme  and  necessary ;  we  shall  not  suf- 
ftr  Ton  to  enlighten  our  slaves,  who  are 
by  law  oar  property,  till  you  can  demon- 
strate that  when  thev  are  made  religious 
and  knowing  tbey  will  sUU  continue  to  be 
our  daves.''-.«<In  what  a  perplexing  pre- 
dicament do  the  oolenial  proprietors  now 
1!    Can  the  BMirch  or  eveau  be  pos- 


sibly arrest^  \  SbaU  they  be  allowed  td 
shut  up  the  chapels  and  banish  the  preach* 
ers  and  schoolmasters,  and  keep  the  slaves 
in  ignorance  I  This  would,  indeed,  be  au 
efiectual  remedy ;  but  there  is  no  hope  of 
its  being  applied" ! !  !-*<<  The  obvious  con* 
dnsion  is  tbis  x  Slavery  must  exist  as  it 
now  is,  or  it  will  not  exist  at  all."  *•  If  we 
expect  to  create  a  community  of  reading, 
moral,  diurdi-going  slaves,  we  are  woe* 
fully  mistaken'* — Ignorant!  oh,  profound* 
ly  Ignorant,  of  **  the  things  that  belong 
to  their  peace  !*'  may  we  truly  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  missionary's  beautmil  text; 
—to  that  peace,  the  disturbance  of  which 
they  deem  the  last  of  evils.  Were  there 
not  dangers  enough  besetting  them  on 
every  eide  without  this?  The  frame  of 
West-Indian  society,  that  monstrous  birth 
of  the  accursed  slave-trade,  is  so  feeble 
in  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  surround- 
ed with  such  perils  from  without,  that 
barriy  to  support  it  demands  (he  most 
temperate  judgment,  the  steadiest  and  the 
most  skilful  hand ;  and,  with  all  our  dis- 
cretion, and  firmness,  and  dexterity,  \ti 
continued  existence  seems  little  less  than 
a  miracle.  The  necessary  hazards,  to 
which,  by  its  very  constittttion,  i^is  hour- 
It  exposed,  are  sufficfent,  one  should 
think,  to  satiate  tbe  most  greedy  appetite 
for  difficulties,  to  qaench  die  most  chi- 
valrous passion  for  dangers.  Enough,  that 
a  handful  of  slave-owners  are  scattered 
among  myriads  of  slaves— Enough,  tliat 
in  their  nearest  neigbbourbood  a  common- 
wealth of  those  slaves  n  now  seated  tr^ 
umphant  upon  the  ruined  tyranny  of  their 
slaughteved  masters-^Enough,  that,  es- 
posed  to  this  frightful  enemy  fWnn  within 
and  without,  the  planters  are  cut  off  from 
all  help  by  the  ocean.  But  to  odds  so 
fearfiil,  these  deluded  men  must  needs 
add  new  perils  absolutely  orerwhelmidg. 
By  a  bond,  which  nature  has  drawh  wiUi 
her  own  hand,  and  both  hemispheres  have 
witnessed,  they  find  leagued  against  them 
every  shsde  of  the  Aft'ican  race,  every 
description  of  those  swarthy  borcfes,  from 
the  peaceful  Eboe  to  the  nery  Koroman* 
tyn.  And  they  must  now  combine  ia  the 
same  hatred  the  Christians  of  the  old 
worldwilb  the  Pagans  of  tbe  new.  Barefy 
able  to  restrain  the  natural  love  of  free- 
dom, they  must  mingle  it  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  reliflion,— vainly  imagining  that 
spiritusl  thrudom  will  make  personu  sub- 
jection more  bearable  r— wildly  hoping  to 
bridle  the  strongest  of  die  passions,  m 
uaioii  and  m  exaesS|-^»tf*a  d^ke  of  li* 
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berty  irritated  by  despair,  and  the  ftnrour 
of  religiout  zeal  by  persecution  esas- 

f»eratea  to  phrensy.  But  I  call  upon  par* 
lament  to  rescue  the  West  Indies  from 
the  horrors  of  such  a  policy ;  to  deliver 
those  misguided  men  from  their  own  hands. 
I  call  upon  you  to  interpose  while  it  is  yet 
time  to  save  the  West  Indies;  first  of  all, 
the  negroes,  the  most  numerous  class  of 
our  felTow-subjects,  and  entitled  beyond 
every  other  to  our  care  by  a  claim  which 
honourable  minds  will  most  readiijr  admit, 
—their  countless  wrongs,  borne  with  such 
forbearance— >such  meekness^while  the 
most  dreadful  retaliation  was  within  their 
grasp :  next,  their  masters,  whose  short- 
sighted violence  is,  indeed,  hurtful  to 
their  slaves,  but  to  themselves  is  fraught 
with  fearfiil  and  speedy  destruction,  if  you 
do  not  at  once  make  your  voice  heard 
and  your  authority  felt,  where  both  have 
been  so  lone  despised.— The  hon«  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, 

*•  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
Co  his  Majesty,  representing  that  this 
House,  having  taken  into  their  most  se- 
rious consideitition  the  papers  laid  before 
them  relating  to  the  Trial  and  Condemna- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  mis- 
sionary hi  the  colony  of  Dftmerara,  deem 
it  their  duty  now  to  declare,  that  they 
contemplate  with  serious  alarm  and  deep 
sorrow  the  violation  of  law  and  justice 
which  is  manifest  in  those  unexampled 
proceedinss ;  and  most  earnestly  praying* 
that  his  Majesty  will  be  gradouslv  pleas^ 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  his  royal 
wbdom  mqr  seem  meet  for  securing  such 
a  just  and  hnmane  administration  of  law 
in  that  colony  as  may  protect  the  volun*- 
tary  Instructors  of  the  Negroes,  as  well 
as  the  Negroes  themselves,  and  the  rest 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  from  oppress 
aion.*' 

Mr.  WUmot  Harton  said  ^— 

The  House,  Sir,  are  fully  a«rare  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  difficulty  under 
which  I  am  nlaced.  from  the  voluminous 


attentton  of  the  Houae»  aad  that  I  shall 
diminish  that  claim  on  their  time  wbidi 
the  importance  of  the  subject  will  com- 
pel me  to  interpose. 

Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
commeuQ^  his  speech  by  statins,  that  he 
found,  with  n^uch  regret,  that  2ie  inter- 
est excited  on  this  subject  within  this 
House  bore  very  little  proportion  to  tksi 
which  existed  out  of  iu  1  beg  to  say* 
that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  that  remark* 
I  well  know  by  whst  means  the  interest 
has  been  excited.  It  will  be  in  the  recol* 
lection  of  the  House,  that  when  the  hoiw 
member  for  Knaresborough  |>resented  a 
petition  on  this  subject,  containing  many 
charges  and  imputations,  I  protested 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in 
that  petition,  and  against  the  prudence  of 
those  who  preferred  it.  Befiore  I  sit  down, 
I  trust  I  shall  redeem  that  pledge.  At 
present,  I  shall  proceed  to  follow  the  hon, 
and  learned  gendeman  in  what  has  falleo 
from  him  through  the  course  of  his  ob« 
servations. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seems 
to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  an  in< 
terest  with  a  partv  in  these  proceedincsy 
who,  in  point  pf  net,  have  no  real  rsuu 
tion  or  oonnexion  with  them.  I  oontend* 
that  it  is  not  against  missionaries  in  geoei 
ral,  but  against  the  misuse  of  the  fowen 
delegated  to  a  particular  missionary,  that 
any  dissatisfaction  exists.  I  cont^d,  that 
if  this  individual  had  followed  those  ad* 
mirable  lessons  of  prudence  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him  in  the  Instructions 
of  the  Society  which  sent  him  to  the 
colony,  instead  of  the  House  being  ^d* 
ployed,  as  they  now  are,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  that  attended 
his  unfortunate  fate,  he  might  have  re* 
mained  in  the  colony  in  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  which  thev  had  so  discreetly 
imposed  upon  him.  ft  appears  to  me^ 
that  the  solution  of  this  case  involves  no 
material  difficultv.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has,  for  some  time,  descanted 
on  the  duties  which  belonir  to  the  litnatloD 
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suppofiitt,  perhaptt  that  it  mi^t  be  im* 
{ittted  to  mm.  1  impiite  it  to  him,  not  as  a 
matter  of  crtminalitj,  but  as  the  kej  by 
widch  his  actions  are  to  be  explained; 
and  I  trace  him  through  a  lona^  course  of 
conduct,  as  influenced  by  ilT-regulated 
enthusiasm,  until  I  find  him  guilty  of  ac- 
tions which,  if  not  in  themseWes  in  the 
hiffhest  degree  criminal,  carried  with  them 
all  the  attributes  of  criminality  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  criminality  itself. 
'  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  con- 
aider  in  what  this  transaction  originated. 
In  speaking  of  the  revolt  which  the  hon. 
member  admits  to  have  taken  nlace  in 
Demerara,  he  does  not  at  all  undenralue 
Its  imoortance.  He  states  it  to  hare  been 
t>ne  ot  a  dangerous  tendency;  one  which 
naturally  excited  the  utmost  alarm,  and 
which  might  afford  a  justification  for  sum« 
mary  and  severe  measures.  The  corres- 
pondence of  the  ffovemor  justifies  that 
^riew  of  the  case.  He  states,  that  martial 
law  was  the  only  measure  to  which  he 
could  resort  for  the  preservation  of  the 
colony.  I  shall  leave  that  question  to 
others  more  competent  to  speak  on  it  tlian 
mvsdf :  but  I  would  observe,  that  I  con- 
aider  it  to  be  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
ought  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  a  coun- 
try is  so  situated  that  no  other  alternative 
remains  for  its  safety.  And  the  continua- 
lioQ  of  this  state  of  martial  law  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  man  who  knows 
the  circumstances;  who  is  aware  of  the 
disproportion  existing  between  the  slaves 
ana  the  white  population ;  and  who  reflects 
upon  the  dreadful  consequences  that  might 
result  from  one  single  day  passing  among 
those  slaves  in  a  state  or  insurrection. 
Every  person,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  will 
acknowledge  the  necessity  that  compelled 
the  ffovemor  to  resort  to  such  a  measure, 
which,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  car- 
ried with  it  the  suspension  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  common  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

Unoer  these  circumstances,  a  court- 
martial  W9A  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Smith.  If  it  were  proved,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  states,  that  in  some  instances 
evidence  was  admitted  contrary  to  the  rules 
which  govern  the  admiMion  of  it  in  ordi- 
nary courts  of  kw,  I  am  yet  to  be  satis- 
fled  that  it  is  necessarjf  tlwt  those  rules 
should  be  imperatively  binding  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  ceiirt-inartial.  Or  that  the 
validity  of  that  mode  of  administering  jus< 


introduction  of  evidence  of  a  less  limited 
nature.  And  I  am  at  present  uninformed 
as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  has  founded  his  objec- 
tion to  the  legality  of  the  evidence  ac« 
tually  introduced ;  but  I  presume  that  it 
is  not  upon  the  official  papers,  but  upon 
the  Report  of  the  London  Missionarv 
Society^^- [Mr.  Brougham  here  explained, 
that  his  reasoning  as  to  the  evidence  was 
founded  on  the  House  copy.]  —It  appears 
from  that  Report,  that  the  parties  who 
took  it  down  (not  meaning  to  impeach  tha 
correctness  of  their  intentions)  took  it 
down  as  the  result  of  their  memory,  and 
recorded  what  they  bdieved  to  be  the 
substance  of  the  questions  and  answers. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  princi- 
pallv  founds  his  assertion  of  the  illegalitv 
of  these  proceedings  of  the  court-martiaJ| 
with  respect  to  the  reception  of  evidence* 
on  the  presumed  fact,  tnat  at  the  period 
when  they  objected  to  the  further  intro- 
duction of  hearsay  evidence,  that  species 
of  evidence  bad  been  previous!  v  admitted, 
and  that  the  effect  of  its  introduction  was 
of  necessity  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  prisoner.  He  prefaced  those  observa- 
tions by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  testimony,  which  he  asserted  not  to 
be  the  genuine  testimony  of  the  person 
delivering  it,  but  a  testimony  got  up  for 
the  purpose.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  individual  to  whom  he  specially 
alluded  was  not  a  witness  on  the  trial,  but 
one  of  those  persons  whose  evidence  was 
taken  before  the  Board  of  Evidence  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  that  trial* 
Therefore,  although  I  am  willing  to  allow, 
that  the  actual  expressions  which  are  put 
down  as  the  evidence  of  that  witness  oe- 
fore  the  Board,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
his  own,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
admit,  that  the  substance  of  them  might 
not  have  been  communicated  by  that  In- 
dividual himself.  But,  as  tlie  tendency  of 
the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  appears  to  have  reference  to 
the  evidence  actuailv  admitted  on  the 
trial,  it  is  right  that  the  House  should  un- 
derstand that  this  particular  evidence  was 
received  at  the  Board,  and  not  introduced 
In  the  course  of  the  court-martial.  With 
respect  to  the  passage  in  page  116  of  the 
Missionary  Society's  Report,  in  which  tha 
court  is  represented  as  admitting  that 
hearsay  eviaence  had  been  admitted  up 
to  that  particular  period,  but  stating  that 
for  the  future  it  could  not  be  received,  I 
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ihat  to  have  bedn  tbe^cate;  I  tfiean,  dMt 
ihe  interpoMtion  there  alluded  to  wm  so 
Mwreiflea  wtthoot  matenal  qualificetioiu 
The  hon.  gentleman  has  canvassed  the 
constitution  of  the  courts  and  has  expres- 
sed bis  dissatis&ction  that  the  president  of 
the  court  of  justice  should  have  been  ap* 

EMOted  a  member  of  that  court-martiaL 
ut  I  would  ask,  whether  the  state  of 
Demerara  was  not  such,  at  the  period  of 
those  preceedingSy  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  his  introduction  would  materially  sus- 
t«n  the  ends  of  justice,  and  give  a  more 
deliberate  and  judicial  character  to  the 
proceedinfs«-give  them  a  i^reater  bias 
towards  the  proceedings  of  civil  justice^ 
than  was  likely  to  occur  under  the  more 
technical  regulations  of  military  law.  The 
introduction  of  a  person,  not  only  conver- 
sant with  the  administration  of  civil  justice, 
bat  holding  the  highest  judictal  situatioa 
in  the  co]on;f,  could  only  have  had  the 
aflbct  ^  giving  to  those  proceedings  a 
Bsore  lenient  cbiracter;  and  it  is  my  da** 
cided  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  tlmt  he 
cottld  have  allowed  any  tiling  so  monstrous 
to  have  taken  place,  as  a  rejection  of 
bearsay  evidence  when  it  turned  in  the 
prisoner's  favour,  after  the  admission  of  it 
when  it  tended  to  his  crimination.  I  put 
it  to  the  House,  who  are  only  cosoiiant  of 
the  documents  which  are  omciaTly  before 
them,  sent  to  us  on  the  &ith  of  the  respon- 
sible servants  of  the  Crown,  whether  it  is 
to  be  inferred  from  those  documents,  that 
anything  so  monstrous  as  that  interposition 
could  have  taken  place.  The  hon.  and 
lesroed  gentletnan  has  also  referred  to 
another  member  of  that  court-martial,  the 
president.  And  here^  again,  I  anticipate, 
that  the  House  will  not  uiare  the  behef  of 
the  hon.  centleman,  that  because  that 
individual  happened  to  hold  the  ofliee  of 
veodae-master  of  the  colony,  he  was  pro- 
pared  to  abandon  his  duty  as  a  gentle* 
man  and  a  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  some 
iildirect  interest  in  the  maintenance  €£ 
the  dave  system.    I  assert,  that  such  a 


wU  eailsUe  to  be  appelated  the  ptmk^ 
deat  of  that  courtHnartial  ?  I  aai  the 
fiest  to  allow  that  the  state  cf  martial 
law  is,  in  the  abstract,  what  all  mem 
must  deprecate;— «nd  we,  who  come 
down  to  this  House  with  all  those  ieek^ 
ings  of  con6deoce  and  security  which 
belong  to  this  happy  country,  can  be 
roused  with  much  less  eloquence  thaii 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^ 
when  the  contrast  between  that  state 
and  our  habitual  state  is  made  the  sob^ 
ject  of  observation.  Bat,  the  point  for 
the  oonstderatipn  of  the  House  is,  who* 
ther  substantial  justice  was  not  iQ« 
tended  to  be  done;  and  again,  whether^ 
inpoint  of  fact,ithas  not  been  donew 

I  would  ask,  whether  the  House,  op 
to  the  present  moment,  have  any  ctoar 
notion  of  the  situation  of  Mr.  Smithy 
and  the  circumstances  under  vfhich  be 
was  brought  to  trial  ?  I  am  certain  they 
ooirid  not  have  derived  it  from  th^ 
statement  of  the  boo.  and  learned  gentleii 
man*  1  am  not  here  to  defend  these 
proceedings  from  the  charge  of .  having 
oeeo  conducted,  in  some  instances^ 
without  eaact  tedmicality  in  point  ef 
law,  but  rather  to  recal  to  the  reooUee^ 
Uon  of  the  House  the  stnking  ^kotM  and 
circumstances  which  attoid  ^  eaesw 
The  colony  was  placed  in  a  situation  ef 
most  imminent  danger.  Its  populatioB 
consisted  of  between  three  and  foar  theu«> 
sand  whites,  and  between  seveo^  and 
eighty  thoesand  shves.  Eeflsct  on  the 
consequences  immediately  accruing  te 
the  property  and  to  the  lives  of  those  per« 
sons,  and  of  their  families.  They  were 
satisfied  that,  by  the  existira  laws,  their 

Koperty  was  held  sacred.  Can  It,  then, 
supposed  that  they  should  not  entert- 
tain  strong  feelings  on  the  subject  i  But 
when  the  constitution  of  that  tribimal  is  con- 
sidered, which,  hadnotacourumartial  been 
appointed,  must  have  proceeded  with  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Smith,  no  one  can  fairly  con* 
aider  that  his  interests  were  prejudiced  by 
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•etttence  of  the  priaoatr*  Tbow  pbnten 
would  btve  been  tumnoned  to  the  esm- 
ctte  of  jmHcial  dotVi  under  the  impresaion 
that  their  lives  and  property  were  placed 
at  the  utmoit  hazard ;  and  it  ia  impossible 
to  suppose  that  they  would  not  have  enter- 
tained strong  fisdings  on  the  subject,  had 
they  been  assembled  under  a  belief  that 
the  cause  of  this  critical  situation  was»  in  a 
ffreat  degree,  refisraUe  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr«  Smith. 

But,  Sir,  to  return  to  the  court*martiaL 
^Did  Mr.  President  Wray  divest  himself 
of  respoosibSity  as  a  member  of  that 
eoort  I  No ;  certainly  not.  Was  it  net 
in  his  power  to  prevent  any  injustice  be- 
ing done  ?  Was  it  net  Hkeij  ^«t  his 
presence  would  be  of  assistanoe  to'  th» 
prisoner;  and,  abovO'ally  that  he  accepted; 
Ais  siltuadon  from  benevdeat  motives? 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  transaction  to  the 
end,  tMre  was  any  deliberate  intention  to 
do  injustice  to  thisindivid«Ml  ?  The  hen« 
and  learned  memberhasclMiactensed these 
proceedings  as  irpegukr;  which  charac* 
ter  they  may  possibly  bear,  when  contrast* 
ed  with  those  which  we  are  Id- the  habit  of 
contemplating;  but  as  a  question  on  tbe- 
measure  of  josticei  is  it  likely  that  more 
substantial  justice  could  have  been  dealt 
out  to  this  individual,  had  ito  been  tried 
in  the  civil  court  of  the  colony  ? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentteman  com- 
plains, that  an  ihjosdce  was  done  to  the* 
prisoner,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
that  delay  which  would  have  oocorred  if 
the  tria^  had  taken  place  before  a-  civil 
court.  The  petitton^  on  the  contrary, 
states,  that  essential  injustice  was  done  by 
there  having  been  so  much  delay.  Now, 
both  those  propositions  cannot  be  true. 
In  point  of  tact,  there  was* no  unnecessary 
delay^  It- will  bo  (bund  that  the  court 
was  aumoioned  immediately  after  the 
breaking  out  pf  the  insurrection  ;  and,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  it  began  its  fiinctions, 
and' continued  them  reg^arly  from  that 
period  until  their  final  termination. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  contended,  that  this 
oourt-martial  bad  affixed  the  punishment 
of  death  to  an  ofence  to  which  that  pu- 
nidiment  did  not  apply.  Now,  for  a  mo- 
ment divesting  the  Question  of  aJl  the  ted>* 
mcidities,  and  lookmg  to  the  objects  and 
motives  of  the  parties  who  were  in  the  si- 
tuation to  pronounce  that  sentence,  I  will 
aqppeal  to  the  House>  and  ask  them  deli- 
berately to  decide,  whether  the  court^nar^ 
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tial^  in  psonouaoing  that  sentence  of  death, 
coupled    with    the   recemmendatioa  to 
mercy,  did  net  sentence  the  prisoner  to 
the  most  lenient  punishment  they  coiAl 
possibly  inflict  ?    I  will  ask,  whether  the 
House  is  not  convinced,  that  though  thn 
court-martial  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
death,  it  did  not,at  tbesame  time,  uneqnivo- 
oally  shew,  by  the  recommendation  of 
mercy,  that  it  was  never  intended  Aae 
thatsentenceahould  be  carriediato  effect^ 
The  hon.  and  learned  gendeman  implies 
that  tlMt  recommendation  arose  from  fisar. 
On  the  contrary,  I  wiU  tell  him,  dial  dm 
oourt»martlal,  being  aware  that,  lor  th» 
orimeof  misprision  of  treason  which  at» 
tached  to  Mr.  Smith,  no  other  punishment 
than  that  of  death  could  havie  been  prow 
nounced  under  the  Dutch,  law,  thought 
that  the  crime  itself  did  attach  to  Mr. 
Sasith — that  he  was  guilty  of  a  conceal-' 
ment,— 4»it,  on  the  ower  hand,  eoneiderw 
ed  that  there  were  circumstances  of  pallia 
adon,  which  made  it  desirable  that  that 
sentence  should  not  be  carried  into  eibct# 
It  is  necessary  that  the  Bouse  should  w(dl 
consider  the  modvesthat  influenced  Uiea* 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  though  thej 
fboadthat  individual  guilty^  and  sentenced 
him  to  death,  it  has  l^en  the  constant  and 
unvaried  course  for  years,  without  except 
tion,  diat  where  capital  sentence  has  been 
passed  by  a  court-mardal,  aocompanied 
with  the  reconmendadon  of  roer^,  tlM 
capital  puutthment  haenot  been  inflicted* 
The   court^martiali  well  knew  that  the 
power  of  remitting  the  extreme  sentence 
was  deposited,  wliere  it  ought  to  be  de>» 
posited ;  namely,  in  the  Crown,  which  has 
the  power  of  regulating  punishment,  of 
commuting  it,  and  of  carrying  that  recom* 
mendatioo  of  mercy  speciflc^ly  into  ef^ 
feet.    I  wHl  read,  on  this  subject,  the 
opinion  of  a  noble  lord  (Loughborough), 
whose  memory  stands  high  in  the  respect 
of  his  country.     The  noble  lord'  says^ 
'«  With  respect  to  the  sentence  itself,  and' 
the  supposed  severity  of  it,  I  observe,  that 
the  severe  part  is  by  the  court  deposited, 
where  it  ought  only  to  be,  in  the  breast  of 
hie  majesty.    I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  intentionof  that  was,  to  leave  room  for 
the  application  fbr  mercy  to  be  made  to 
his  majesty/'  dre.     I  therefore  contend, 
that,  if  it  was  argued  that  misprision  of 
treason  hadbeen  committed  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  that  that  commission  under  the  Dutch 
law  rendered  him  subject  to  the  extreme 
punishmentofdeath,stiIlthe  rircumstanoe 
of  .e«t«ctog  Wm,^o^ifytfeS8^e'^ 
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commendalion  to  mercj^  would  shew,  tliat 
eveo  the  Dutch  law  had  not  been  carried 
into  effdct ;  for  the  tentenoe  of  death  ia 
not  only  qualified,  but  changed,  by  the 
recommendation  to  mercy ;  and  the  sen- 
tence, accompanied  by  that  qualification, 
IS  not  in  fact  a  sentence  of  death. 

To  revert  to  the  constitution  of  the 
civil  tribunal  at  Demeranu  What  indi* 
▼idnal,  under  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Smith,  would  not  have  preferred  a  tri- 
bunal  composed  of  pcfrsons  exempt,  as  far 
as  possible,  firom  the  general  irritation  then 
prevailiog  among  the  colonists,  and  fl'om 
local  prejudices,  to  one  constituted  of  in- 
diriduals  who  might  have  been  subject  to 
both  i  Negro  evidence  would  have  been 
admissible  upon  that  court,  as  well  as  on 
the  court-martial.  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, that  discrepancy  which  has  been 
supposed  between  the  proceedings  of  this 
eourt-martial,  and  those  of  a  court  of 
cortimon  law  in  Demerara  ;  and,  in  pofot 
of  &ct»  the  same  measure  and  mode  of  jus- 
tice were  meted  out  to  the  prisoner  under 
the  operation  of  the  court-martial,  as 
would  have  been  if  the  civil  course  of  pro- 
oeeding  had  been  adopted. 

But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
accused  the  constituted  authorities  of 
having  deliberately  kept  up  this  state  of 
nsartial  law,  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
the  prisoner  in  the  conaequeooes  of  its 
maintenance,  and  has  sutM,  that  no  ne- 
cessity existed  for  such  prolongation.  I 
think  I  can  bring  before  the  House  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  ffovemor  writes,  in  a  let^ 
tar  addressed  to  lord  Bathurst,  dated,  the 
96th  of  August— >«•  I  shall  not  fail  to  seize 
the  first  justifiable  period  for  restoring  to 
the  colony  the  regular  course  of  law,  con* 
suiting  with  the  president  thereon;  but, 
the  alarm  of  the  white  inhabitants  is  too 

Seat  and  too  general  to  lead  me  to  hope 
r  an  eariy  return  of  confidence.  They 
at  present  place  none  but  in  their  arms  ; 
ana  the  risour  of  militia  service  must  be 
permanently  resorted  to.*'  Now,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  they  can  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  when  thcry  consider  the 
cfarcumstances  under  which  the  colony 
was  pbced,  with  the  fearful  disproportion 
Of  whites  to  bUu:ks,  and,  above  all,  the 
small  number  of  troops  at  that  time  under 
the  command  of  the  governor.  In  a  let- 
ter, dated  as  late  as  September,  the  go* 
vemor  says-— <*  The  commander  of  the 
forces  will  have  acquainted  your  lordship 


with  Ms  inability,  under  existing  drcum* 
stances,  to  send  me  any  reinforcements. 
1  must  depend  on  my  own  resources  in 
any  future  emergency,  and  wiO  not  fiul  to 
be  prepared  accordingly.'*  AH  this  tends 
to  shew,  that  he  was  compelled  by  a  se- 
vere necessity  to  nuintam  the  state  of 
martial  law. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  wiU  call  the  attentioir 
of  the  House,  as  shordy  as  the  subject 
will  admit,  to  the  nature  of  the  insurrec- 
tion itself.  Has  the  hon.  member  alluded 
to  the  district  in  which  this  insurrection 
broke  out?  Has  be  attempted  to  deny  that 
the  principal  leaders  in  it  were  the  amenta 
and  assistants  of  tliis  missionary  ?  Doet 
he  mean  to  say  that  those  drcumstanoea 
do  not  involve  the  elements  of  strong  sus-^ 
picion  ?  The  extensive  influence  which, 
on  all  hands,  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Smith 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  slaves, 
though  it  does  not  directly  establish  ori- 
minau^,  is  a  drcumstance  that  cannot  be 
put  aside  by  the  House,  in  the  view  whicb 
they  will  be  disposed  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject. Affain :  wliat  was  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  the  sbives  in  this  parti- 
cular district  i  Thhteen  thousand.  Thia 
fiM:t  additionally  convinces  me  of  the 
reality  and  danger  of  the  revolt ;  and  the 
necessity  of  martial  law;  and,  consequendy» 
of  the  justification  of  the  principle  tipoa 
which  this  court  martial  was  established. 

I  have  already  given  the  opinion  which 
I  huve  formed  of  Mr.  Smith.  I  think 
that  be  must  be  pronounced  an  enthusiast 
hj  every  person  who  reads  these  paperO' 
with  attention,  and  who  reads  the  evidence 
with  a  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the 
real  motives  which  influenced  his  conduct. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  him  as  an 
enthusiast.  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  to 
that  term  any  criminali^;  but  I  think 
that  if  he  had  followed  more  strictly  the 
admirable  instructions  of  the  Society  wbe 
bad  sent  him  forth,  and  which  were  ffive» 
so  carefully  in  detail— if  he  had  ex- 
pounded the  principles  there  pointed  out. 
as  riffht  and  necessary  to  inculcate  in  the 
mincuofthe  slaves— be  would  have  exer- 
cised a  far  more  sound  discretion,  than  ia 
resorting  to  those  hasardous  topics,  which 
were  likely,  at  least,  to  be  misunderstood^ 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  much  mischief  I  do  not  here 
impute  to  him  motives  oi  a  directly  cri- 
minal character;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  apnears  to  have  been  a  man  evidently 
intendlnff  to  awaken  feelings  in  the  minoa 
of  the  suivesi  which,  when  jawakenedL  it 
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wu*  tiott  hasardoofy  if  not  impoisiUe,  to 
direct  to  any  useful  purpoae.  I  introduce 
these  obserrationsi  to  anew  that  be  cannot 
be  considered,  what  the  missionary  society 
unaquivocaUy  consider  him,  a  perfect  pat* 
tern  of  what  a  missionary  oueht  to  be. 
It  appears  to  me*  that  an  enmusiast,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the 
term^  is  not  the  fittest  person  tor  siich  a 
task.  He  seems  to  haTe  been  impatient  to 
accomplish  supernatural  results  by  the  in« 
tenrention  of  numan  means*  His  mind  re* 
irerted  to  those  periods  when  events  were 
brouffht  about  oy  signal  judgments,  and 
by  me  special  interposition  of  Heaven. 
He  reasoned  hjmselt  into  error,  and  be* 
came  dangerous.  Had  he  applied  himself 
moredosdyto  the  development  of  those 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  which 
recommend  fidelity,  patience,  and  obedi- 
ence, be  would  have  shewn  more  discre* 
tion,  and  fulfilled  more  accurately  the  di- 
rections of  the  society  that  sent  him  forth, 
than  in  expounding  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament  (such  as  iimere  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israel  were  held  in  bondage  to 
the  Egyptians),  which  wore  calculated  to 
excite  dangerous  impressions  in  the  minds 
of  those  slaves  who  attended  his  ministry. 
I  allude  principally  to  that  jyt  of  the  evi* 
dence,  where,  in  two  diffnlbt  instances, 
the  negroes  q^uote  those  paf  ts  of  the  bible 
which  speak  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  and  make  use  of  the  term  <*  Slaves." 
^<  God  commanded  Moses  to  take  the 
children  of  Israel  into  th^  land  of  Canaan.** 
— <<  Was  it  told  you  why  God  so  com- 
manded Moses?  xhat  was  because  God 
did  not  wish  that  they  should  be  made 
alaveSk**  [Examination  of  Manuel.]— 
^\  Was  it  also  read  to  you  why  Moses,  went 
la  deliver  the  children  of  Israel  ?  Yes : 
because  they  were  slaves  under  Pharaoh.'' 
{[Examination  of  Bristol.] 

To  shew  m  what  respect  I  consider  Mr. 
Smith  as  an  enthusiast,  I  am  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  his  journal,  notwith* 
atandin^  the  hon.  memller  objected  to  the 

froducUOQ  of  that  journal  as  evidence, 
allude  to  this  journalt  not  in  any  degree 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  cnmi- 
nality,  Dnt  to  shew  yon  that  enUiusiasm 
bad  a  great  practical  influence  upon  bis 
conduct.  I  would  refer  the  House  to 
that  passage  which  is  in  page  6  of  the 
jprinted  pro^eedin^.^  He  says,  "  I  felt 
xsvj  spirit  moved  withb  me^  at  the  prayer 
meeting,  by  hearing  one  of  the  negroes 
pray  most  a&ctionately,  that  God  would 
overrule  the  opposition  which  the  planters 
VOL.  XI. 


to  religion,  for  his  own  glory.  In 
such  an  unattBcted  strain  he  breathed  out 
his  pious  complaint,  and  descended  to  so 
many  particulars  relative  to  the  various 
arts  which  are  employed  to  keep  them 
from  the  house  or  Uod,  and  to  punish 
them  for  their  religion,  that  I  could  not 
help  thinking"  (and  it  is  to  this  part 
of  the  passage  that  1  wish  to  refer) '«'  that 
the  time  is  not  fiir  distant  when  the  Lord 
will  make  it  manifest,  by  some  signal 
judgment,  that  he  hath  heard  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed.*'  He  also  says,  '<  I  should 
think  It  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion 
respecting  this  to  some  of  the  rulers  of 
the  colony,  but  am  fearful,  from  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Fiscal  in  this  late  affair  of  the 
negroes  bemg  worked  on  Sundays,  that 
they  would  be  more  solicitous  to  silence 
me,  by  requiring  me  to  criminate  some 
individual,  than  to  redress  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  slaves,  by  diligently  watching 
the  conduct  of  the  planters  themselves, 
and  brining  them  to  justice  (without  the 
intervention  of  missionaries)  when  they 
detect  such  abuses  of  the  law  as  frequently 
take  place.*'  If  such  were  the  principlea 
on  which  he  acted — if  he  thought  that 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  duty  to 
give  the  lawful  authorities  knowledge  of 
this  transaction,  though  he  was  cognisant 
of  and  privy  to  it,  it  appears  to  me  that 
no  man  of  correct  judgment  can  think  that 
he  acted  right. 

Again,  he  says,^<«  Just  returned  from 
another  fruitless  journey ;  have  been  for 
the  answer  to  my  petition,  but  was  again 
told,  by  the  goyemor's  secretary,  that  hia 
excellency  had  not  given  any ,  order  upon 
it,  but  that  I  might  expect  it  to*morrow« 
I  imagine  the  governor  xnows  not  how  tp 
refuse,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  but 
is  determined  to  give  me  as  much  trouble 
as  possible,  in  £e  hope  that  I  shall  bo 
weary  of  applying,  and  so  let  it  drop  ; 
but  his  puny  opposition  shall  not  succeed 
in  that  way,  nor  in  any  other,  ultimately, 
if  I  can  help  it.*'  The  House  must  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  Smith  stands  here  in  a 
character  of  direct  opposition  to  the  con* 
stitued  authorities.— Again:  <'  Oh,  that 
this  colony  should  be  governed  by  a  man 
who  seti  his  face  against  the  moraland  re- 
ligious improvement  of  the  negro  slaves  I 
But  he  himself  is  a  party  concerned^  and 
no  doubt  solicitous  to  jperpetitate  the  pre« 
sent  cruel  system  ;  and  to  that  end  pro* 
bably  adopts  the  common  though  most 
false  notion,  that  the  slaves  mustbe  kept 
in  brutal  ignorance,    Wm  the  slavea 
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generally  enlightened,  they  must,  and 
would  be,  better  treated."*— It  is  nfiaterial 
here  that  the  House  should  observe,  by 
reference  to  the  concluding  passage  of 
these  extracts  which  have  been  made 
from  his  journal,  that  he  appears  to 
have  changed  his  opinion.  Iney  will 
perceive  how  it  ripened  from  one  de- 
^ee  of  enthusiasm  to  another  still  mor^ 
intense.  Having  recorded  his  opinion, 
on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1822,  that,  <•  the 
common,  though  most  false,  notion'*  was, 
V  that  the  slaves  must  be  kept  in  brutal 
ignorance,**  and  that  if  tliey  were  en- 
lightened **  they  must,  and  would  be 
l>etter  treated;"  on  the  15th  of  July,  1823, 
he  saysj  <*  Mrs.  de  Florimont,  and  her 
two  daiighters,  called  to  take  leave  of  us: 
they  are  ^oing  to  Holland.  Mrs.  de  F. 
says,  she  is  uncertain  as  to  her  return 
to  the  colony.  Hamilton,  the  manager, 
came  In  with  them :  his  conversation  Im- 
mediately turned  upon  the  new  regula- 
tions which  are  expected  to  be  jp  force ; 
he  declared,  that  If  he  was  prevented 
flogging  the  women,  he  would  ktep  them 
in  solitary  confinement,  without  food,  if 
they  were  not  punctual  with  their  work. 
He,  however,  comforted  himself  in  the 
belief,  that  tlie  project  of  Mr.  Canning 
will  tiever  be  carried  intt)  effect ;  and  in 
this  I  certainty  agree  with  him.  The  ri- 
gours of  neg^o  slavery,  I  believe,  can 
never  be  mitigated ;  the  System  must  be 
abolished.*'  Is  it  meant  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  principle  by  any  missionary  society 
whatever,  tnat  an  individual  holding  that 
sacred  character  should  express,  or  even 
entertain,  the  opinion,  that  the  rigours 
of  slavery  can  never  be  mitigated,  but 
that  the  system  must  be  abolish^  ?  That 
opinion  is  a  speculative  one,  which  may 
be  right  or  wrong ;  but  I  contend,  that  it 
IS  an  opinion  utterly  unsuited  for  a  mis- 
sionary to  hold.  It  is  an  opinion  which 
is  entremely  dangerous  in  a  slave  colony ; 
and  such  atf  opinion  is  irreconcileable  with 
tho^  principles  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  executive  Government  have 
pointed  mit,  and  those  means  by  which 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
may  be  gradually  effected.  But  Mr. 
Smith  was  -not  prepared  to  adopt  this 
progressive  course  on  the  principles 
which  this  House  proposed;  he  was  not 
prepared  tp  follow  those  directions:  biit 
he  had  created  within  himself  an  opinion 
founded  on  enthusiasm,  or  on  what  I 
should  consider  as  mistaken  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,   which,  as  it  app^rs 


to  me,  induced  him  to  think  and  reasott 
fafsely. 

As  t  think  ic  material  to  establish  thd 
fact  of  the  enthusiastic  disposition  of  Mr. 
Smith,  I  would  refer  you  to  p.  26  of  No^ 
I.,  to  the  evidence  of  colonel  Reed,  who 
stated,  that,  in  Conversation  with  the  pri- 
soner, the  prisoner  observed  <<  this  was 
not  the  first  insurrection  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  colony.  I  said  it  was  an  in- 
surrection of  a  peculiar  nature :  he  then 
remarked,  that  much  blood  had  been  shed 
at  different  periods  in  religious  wars,  or 
on  account  of  religion.**  1  do  not  quote 
this  passage  as  one  to  which  any  sort  of 
criminality  attaches;  but  I  quote  it  to 
shew,  that  such  was  his  habitual  custom 
of  considering  the  subject,  such  was  his 
opinion,  produced  by  his.  natural  habits  of 
thinking,  which  led  him  to  do  what  he 
did — to  become  cognizant  of  this  con- 
spiracy without  making  the  necessary  ex- 
posure of  it.  I  then  refer  to  No.  I.  p. 
7,  to  the  deposition  of  Mr.  W.  M'Watt, 
who  is  the  overseer  of  an  estate  in  Deme- 
rara.  He  had  a  conversation  with  the 
prisoner ;  and  he  says,  **  I  said  I  thought 
the  slaves  were  much  happier  than  some 
of  the  working  people  at  home :  I  also 
mentioned  tt|t  tney  were  well  attended 
to  in  sicknes^  a  privilege  that  a  number 
of  working  people  did  not  enjoy  at  home. 
The  prisoner  then  mentioned,  that  they 
would  not  better  their  situation  until  some- 
thing took  place,  such  as  had  been  done 
in  St.  Dommgo :  Mr.  Bond  then  replied. 
Would  you  wish  to  see  such  scenes  as  had 
taxen  place  there  ?  The  prisoner  said,  he 
thougnt  that  would  be  prevented  by  the 
missionaries.''  Now,  do  I  miote  tnis  as 
crimination  ?  I  do  not :  but  I  quote  it  to 
shew  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained ;  and  I  infer 
that  he  thought  that  it  was  less  his  duty 
to  ward  off  the  measure,  as  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  shedding  blood  would  not 
be,  in  his  opinion,  a  necessary  consequence. 
It  is  admitted,  I  presume,  that  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  doctrine,  that  it  was  religiously 
wrong  to  permit  the  slavey  to  work  on  the 
Sunday.  Now,  Sir,  I  thwif.  I  am  justified 
in  attnbuting  that  doctrine  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  carried  It,  to  il(*reguhtted  en* 
tbusiasm.  I  affirm,  that  It  is  the  1ntei^tio|i 
of  govfmmei^t,  that  it  isthepositive.duty 
of  government,  that  It  has  L^en  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
it  is  the  general  wish  of  the. people  of 
England,  to  provide  that  Sunday  i^ould 
be  held  sacred,  and  thai  alUoompuLior^ 
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labour  oa  that  cify  should  be  difcon- 
tinu^d ;  but,  under  the  circumstauceB  of 
the  colony  of  Demer&ra,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  was  a  most  inconvenient  doctrine 
to  hold  out  to  the  slaves,  that  they  were 
to  work  for  their  masters  op  the  Sunday, 
but  on  no  account  to  work  for  them- 
selves. It  was  to  deprive  them  of  the 
only  means  they  had  of  obtaining  those 
little  temporal  comforts  and  convenieuces 
which  were  so  necessary  to  the  endurance 
of  their  lot.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  was 
departing  from  the  responsibility  of  his 
situation  to  tell  those  slaves,  <*  If  you  work 
on  the  Sunday  for  yourselves,  you  are,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  guilty  of  a 
crimbal  action.*'  He  should  rather  have 
said,  **  You  are  not  responsible  for  the 
institutions  6f  the  country  in  which  you 
live ;  but  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when 
you  Will  have  no  excuse  for  executing  any 
work  for  yourselves  on  a  day  destined  to 
"be  kept  holy.** 

I  now  approach  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  perfectly  new.  As  yet  I  have 
considered  Mr.  Smith  in  no  criminal  cha- 
racter whatever :  the  facts  which  I  have 
liitherto  stated  only  present  him  to  us  as 
a  person  with  an  enthusiastic  frame  of 
ioind»  and  entertaining  speculative  opi- 
nions of  what  I  consider  a  daneerous  cha* 
racter ;  but  |  can  now,  I  thimc,  carry  it 
further,  and  shew  bis  conduct  to  have 
been  criminal,  or,  at  least,  as  I  have  jaid. 
having  all  the  attributes  of  criminality.  I 
can  now  demonstrate,  bv  evidence  not  to 
be  impeached,  around  which  there  can  be 
none  of  that  doubt  which  the  hon.  and 
learped  gentleman  would  attach  to  some 
parts  of  the  evidence  adduced— that  is, 
py  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith  himself— 
that  he«  Mr.  Smith,  was  privy  to  this  in- 
surrection, and  that  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate  it  to  the  proper  authorities ;  and 
then  I  would  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  tothe  fatal  consequences 
which  resulted  from  such  conduct.  In 
p.  H  of  No.  I.,  it  appears  that  Quamina, 
mistol,  and  other  negroes,  beins  his  own 
confidential  assistants,  and  holdme  situa- 
tions under  him,  came  to  Mr.  Smith  and 
held  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  Sun- 
day immediately  before  the  insurrection 
broke  out ;  when  the  expression  was  used, 
*^  drivinff  the  white  people  to  town,*^  on 
which  the  hon.  ana  learned  gentleman 

Suts  a  very  diff^ent  meaning  to  what  1  am 
isposed  to  do.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman says,  the  phrase  is  on^  equivalent  to 
striking  work :  it  is  now  for  the  House  to 
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interpose  their  judgment,  and  to  decide, 
whether  they  agree  in  that  construct  ioii  of 
the  import  of  the  phrase.    When  we  con- 
sider the  obedience  necessarily  due  from 
the  slave   to  the  master  in  any  colony 
where  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  law,  am  I 
not  justified  in  inferring,  that  such'  an 
avowal  of  intention  ought  to  have  excited 
in  his  mind  the  highest  degree  of  alarm, 
and  to  have  produced  the  strongest  terms 
of  reprobation  ?    Did  not  that  avowal  de- 
clare that  such  was  their  impatience  of 
their  condition,  that  such  was  their  doubt 
whether  any  advantages  were  come  out 
for  them,  and  such  their  anxiety  to  im- 
prove their  state,  that  they  were  resolved 
to  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands, 
and  to  use  force  ?    I  do  not  mean  to  say^ 
that  they  distinctly  intended  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  colony  under  the  operation 
of  a  revolt;  but  their  intention  evidently 
was   a   resistance   to  power,   resistance 
to  authority,   and  the  cessation  of  the 
obligation  of  obedience.    Such  doctrine 
could  not  be  entertained  by  the  slaves 
and  be   compatible  with   the  safety  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  any  of  the 
white    residents    m    the    West    Indies^ 
or  any  where  else,  where  slavery  exists. 
And  now,   I  would   ask,  whether  Mr. 
Smith  in  his  defence  impeaches  the  vera- 
city of  that  evidence  ?   In  p.  71  of  No.  I. 
you  win  find  that  he  says, — **  They  camiot 
all  be  believed ;  no  two  of  them  can  be 
believed  together.    Three  of  theih  have 
certainly  made  use  of  the  word  drive  | 
it  was  not  the  word  that  Quamina  used  to 
me.**    I  consider  that  as  a  distinct  admis* 
sion  that  Quaminli  employed  some  word 
similar  to  that  in  spirit,  and'  that  no  ex-' 
pression  whatever  conveying  such  an  ideai 
could  be  employed,  tending  to  shew  that 
resistance  to  authority  was  their  intention, 
without  giving  just  cause  for  the  highest 
degree  of  alarm,  and  making  it  necessary 
that  communications  should  be  conveyed 
in  a  proper  manner  to  the  proper  autno- 
rities  on  the  subject.  ' 

I  now,  Sir,  come  to  a  point  wholly 
omitted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman « 
I  refer  to  p.  21  of  No.  L,  where  the  exa- 
roinauon  of  Jacky  Reed  is  resumed.  ^ 
proceeds  as  fbllows :  <<  The  letter  you  re- 
ceived from  Jack  Gladstone,  you  state  yoit 
sent  to  the  prisoner :  do  you  know  its  con- 
tents ?"  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
here,  that  that  letter  so  sent  to  the  prisonei^ 
had  been  destroyed  by  him.  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  attempted  to  shew  that  such 
destruction  had   not  taken  filace.     The 
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to  do  with  them.  Tour'f ,  iot  phrist^g 
8ake»  J.  S."— What !  am  I  to  aodmtandt 
then,  that  it  is  the  do^  of  a  miatioDary, 
when  he  becomes  acquaioted  wi^  iotea* 
tioos  such  as  these— iDteotions  to  i^sort 
to  measured  of  Tioleocei^-^that  he  is  to 
exercise  hb  discretion,  and  ask  no  ques* 
tions,  and  voluntariiy  deprive  himself  ot 
the  means  of  giving  mformatlon  to  those 
authorities  who  mi^ht  have  repressed  and 
checked  this  affair  in  its  commencement  I 
If  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  tolerated  for  fi 
moment,  nM>re  injurv  will  be  done  to  the 
cause  of  missions,  the 


letter  he  states  to  be  this;  <« My  dear 
brother  Jacky,  I  hope  you  are  well,  and  I 
write  to  you  concerning  our  agreement 
last  Sunday.  I  hope  you  will  do  accord- 
ing to  your  promise.  This  letter  is  written 
by  Jack  Gladstone  and  the  rest  of  the 
brethren  at  Bethel  chapel ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  brothers  are  ready,  and  put  their 
trust  in  you,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be 
ready  also.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  dis- 
appoiotment  either  by  one  or  the  other : 
we  shall  begin  to-morrow  night  at  the 
Thomas  about  seven  o'clock.''  I  am  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Smith  protested  against  the 


_  ,0  cause  of  rdigion, 

^nuineness  of  this  letter.    My  object  here  |  and  to  the  resolutions  of  thb  House,  with 
IS  not  so  much  to  prove  that  Mr.  Smith  |  regard  to  that  ereat  object  which  all  par-* 

was  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  as  to    "' i^j-^t..- .• 1^   .   .v_l 

shew,  that  the  individuals  alluded  to  in ' 
this  note  were  members  of  his  chapel,  and 
that  he  lived  with  many  of  them  on  terms 
of  confidence  and  intimacy.  The  House 
must  never  forffet,  that  these  individuals 
were  afterwards  leaders  in  this  revolt, 
which  might  have  made  the  colonj  of 
Demerara  one  indiscriminate  scene  ot  de- 
solatiap  and  blood.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  plan  of  this  conspiracv  had  been 
nursed  and  matured  by  the  *<  brethren  of 
Bethel  chapel  :*'  and  I  am  mdiaed  to  think 
that  a  pre-disposition  had  been  excited  in 
the  mmds  or  these  slaves ;  which  msde 
them  feel  impatient  of  authority,  which  in* 
doced  them  to  believe  that  the  authority 
fxercbed  over  them  was  unlicensed  and  un- 
lawful ;  and^  consequently ,jthat  they  had  a 
jjghl^attnvtime,  to  resist  those  whom  they 
coi>sfejiegaQ'a«  their  oppressors.  The  letter 
wntten  to  the  prisoner  was  as  follows : — 
^  Dear  Sir,  ^^use  the  liberty  I  take  in 
wridng  to  you:  I  hppe  this  letter  mav 
$nd  younwjf  and  A^  Smith  well.  Jack 
Gla^toqe  present  me  a  letjter,  which  ap- 
pears 99  if  I  had  made  an  agreement  upon 
aonw  aetiom,  whiidi  %  never  did,  neither 
did  I  promise  him  «ny  thing,  \  hop^  you 
will  see  to  it,  and  inqpire  o?  the  mem(>^r8, 
whatever  it  is  tliey  ipsy  have  in  view, 
which  I  am  ignorant'  Qt^  aind  to  inquire 
•(^r,  and  know  what  it  is.  The  time  is 
detfinnined  on  for  seven  o'clock  to  night/ 
To  which  Mr.  Smith  sends  this  answer ; 
-^<' J  am  ignorant  of  the  affair  you  allude 
tOi  and  your  note  is  too  laie  for  me  to 
make  apy  inquiry.  I  learned  yesterday 
that  some  scheme  was  in  agitatiop.;  but, 
wihout  asking  questions  on  the  subject, 
%  begged  them  to  be  quiet.  I  trust  they 
wiJD.  Hast]f,  violent,  or  concerted,  mea* 
%\V^  Are  quite  contrary  to  the  religion  we 
proilwi        ^**  *^"^  " 


ties  are  pledged  to'  carry  into  effect,  than 
ever  has  been  done  before.  I  think  i|t 
would  have  been  enough  to  have  beea 
maintained  by  his  dearest  fnends,  tha^t 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  an  individud  of  good 
intention,  and  of  a  pure  and  spotless  cha.« 
racter;  but  to  contend,  that  be  was  a  man 
who  could  be  aafely  trusted  in  the  delicate 
situation  of  a  missionary,  that  he  was  ^ 
man  of  sound  discietion,  with  a  well-regu* 
lated  mind,  and  safe  maxims  of  conduct, 
--all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  pregnant 
with  danger,  and  infinitely  more  so,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  consequences  that  may 
result  firom  it.  It  does  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  plam  that,  whatever  measures 
had  been  adopted  by  the  government, 
whatever  opinions  he  himself  might  have 
entertained  <Mi  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  ought  to  have  known,  thai 
that  abolition  could  not  have  been  safely 
carried  into  effect  without  a  mutual  good 
feeling  between  tlie  proprietors  and  thd 
slaves.  How  can  we  imagine,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  views  taken  by  this  House 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  population  can 
ever  be  e&cted  without  the  coM)peration 
and  favourable  dinposition  of  the  masters  i 
Would  any  master  be  likely  to  accept  the 
services  of  a  missionary  who  declared  him- 
self iinwilUnp^  to  obtain  information  on  a 
subject,  the  ignorance  of  which  might  in- 
vplve  the  lives  and  property  of  the  colo- 
nists in  destruction  ?  I  must  confess  thai 
it  appearnto  me  full  of  danger  to  establish 
tiie  justification  of  any  missionary  on  such 
prin.ciples,  wfio  had  shewn  such  a  reluc- 
tance, and  such  a  resolution  not  to  hear^ 
or  become  possessed  of,  information  which 
it  wa^  his  duty  to  obtain  for  the  safety  of 
this  inhabitante  of  the  colony.  He  say^ 
hpisever,  "I  begged  them' to  be  quiet :  1 
trus};  %\^y  win.    Hasty,  violent,  or  con- 


and  I  hope  you  williiave nothing^  certed  measures,  are  quite  contrary  to  thf 
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fdigion  we  profeit;  and  I  hope  ¥oa  will 
luiTa  Bothbg  to  do  with  them.'*  Bui, 
when  ho  wrote  tbb»  it  it  obvious  that  he 
knew  of  the  existeQce,  or  at  least  of  the 
intentioDi  of  carryhig  into  eflfect  ^  hMj, 
Tioleott  or  coDceited  meaturea  :**  for,  ud- 
laia  that  were  the  case,  there  eoold  be  no 
neceaaity  for  hk  giving  the  caution  to  his 
correspoodeot  to  abstain  from  concurring 
in  them.  The  existence  of  this  letter 
satisfies  my  mind  conclusively,  that  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Smith  was  acuuainted  with  an 
intended  movement  whicli  must  necessa* 
rBy  lead  to  insurrection  and  revolt  ^— that, 
bein|^  acquainted  with  it,  he  did  not  give 
the  raformation  which  it  was  in  his  power, 
and  which  it  was  his  special  duty  to  have 
eiven.  By  not  having  commuucated  it, 
ne  placed  himself  hi  a  situation  of  criminal 
responsibility ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
knowing  that  a  treasonable  conspiracy  was 
in  i^ttatioQ,  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
misprision  of  treason.  Now,  whether  that 
crime  be  punishable  by  death  or  not,  still 
I  consider  that  I  have  established  that  he 
wttgttiltyofit. 

Then,  Sir,  I  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  particulariy  to  the  charge 
fl||ainst  Blr.  Smith,  of  having  seen  Qua- 
mina  on  the  Wednesday;  and,  if  the 
evidence  of  the  witness,  Romeo,  be 
believed,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
establishment  of  that  fact.  It  appears  by 
Ills  evidence  (p.  9,  of  No.  I^  that  he  saw 
Ifr.  Smith  after  church  on  Sunday,  in  his 
own  house.  He  says — **  1  cannot  recollect 
^t  I  saw  hhn  on  Monday ;  I  saw  him  on 
Tuesday,  in  the  evening :  I  went  to  visit 
lihn,  sedng  the  negroes  make  such  a 
great  noise,  as  my  heart  was  uneasy.  I 
Sid  the  prisoner  <  good  night,*  and  he 
answered  me  «good  night'  He  then 
asked  me,  if  I  had  seen  Quamina  or 
Bristol  ?  I  replied,  <  No :'  he  made  answer, 
*They  are  afraid  to  come  to  roe  now*. 
He  said  farther,  « I  wish  I  could  see  any 
one  of  them/  *'  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
he  saw  Quamina  on  the  Wednesday,  but 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his  beiog 
concerned  in  the  revolt.  The  work 
pttbfisbed  by  the  missionary  society,  to 


so  foolish,  and  so  wicked,  and  oftid,  as  to 
be    guQty    of    revolting,"-^zpression8 
which  I  regret  he  did  not  use  when  such 
revolt  was  only  in  prospect,—- *<  and  that 
he  hoped  Quamina  was  not  concerned  in 
it.**    but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  could  have  entertained  such  a  hope, 
as  the  expressions  that  Quamina  had  em- 
ployed   in   preceding    interviews   could 
hardly  have  fed  him  to  suppose,  that,  if  a 
revolt  took  place,  he  could  not  have  been 
connected  with  hs  operations.   And  when 
it  is  considered  that  Quamuia  himselP, 
engased  in  the  revolt,  went  to  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  Wednesday,  I  cannot  but  infer^ 
that  he  went  to  him  with  a  consciousness 
that  he  was  not  endangering  himaelf  by 
those  consequences  of  a  visit  which  mi^t 
have  resulted  from  his  going  to  any  other 
person  whom  he  considered  less  in  thd 
li^ht  of  a  friend  and  confidant.    All  these 
arcumstanoes  appear  to  me  to  place  Mr. 
SmiU)  in  an  attitude  affinding  a  stronw 
prima  facie  case  of  suspicion  of  guilt.    I 
thbk  the  whole  of  the  transaction  carriee 
with  it  this  conviction,  and  that  nothing 
can  resist  it.    You  find  that  indhridjab 
already  convicted  of  participation  in  the 
insurrection,   were   dependants   of  Mr. 
Smith,  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  acquaints 
ance  with  him,  manv  of  them  his  a^ts, 
and  some  of  Uiem  holding  offices  m  his 
diapel ;  and  yet  you  are  told  to  believe^ 
that  all  these  circumstances  may  be  the 
creatures  of  mere  accident,  and  are  ntteriy 
independent  of  the  question.    I  entreat 
honourable  members,  with  resard  to  this 
part  of  the  evidence,  to  read  these  papers 
with  attention,and  then  to  avow  what  is 
the  impression  produced  on  their  mindt. 
Iwoula  ask  any  member  to  read  this  eri* 
dence  with  attention  and  toput  his  hand  onoa 
his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  believes  Mr. 
Smith  bad  not  been  guilty  of  misprision 
of  treason,  whether  intentionally  or  badver- 
teotly,  in  suppressing  his  knowledge  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  negroes.    And,  if 
his  conduct  has  placed  him  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  clothed 
with  all  the  attributes  of  crime,  it  is 
impossible  to  clear  or  exonerate  bkn ;  at 
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jug.  to  bim;  and  ills  oaeless  t«  deoy 
that  it  is  to  such  habits  and  opinions  that  he 
ovres  his  misfortunes ; — and  if  the  enthu- 
siasm of  this  mdividual  is  to  be  defended^ 
enthusiasm  might  be  defended  in  her 
worst  efforts.  You  may  suppose,  if  you 
please^  that  every  man  is  actuated  by 
ffood  intention,  but  you  can  onl^  judge  of 
me  characters  of  men  by  their  actions ; 
and  judging  of  Mr.  Smith  by  his  actions, 
you  find  that  he  was  cognizant  of  this 
traitorous  conspiracy — a  conspiracy  cal- 
culated to  overthrow  the  whole  colony  ;-«- 
and  thaty  beingcognizantof  it,  he  omitted 
to  give  the  proper  authorities  that  inform- 
ation which  might  have  prevented  it. 

Before  we  throw  unqualified  censure  on 
the  court  by  whom  this  individual  was 
tried,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the 
consequences  of  this  conduct.    If  this 
conspiracy  could  have  been  prevented  by 
the  interference  or  communication  of  Mr. 
Smithy  he  himself  became  more  or  less 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  consequences 
which  did  follow,  but  for  those  also  which 
might  probably  have  folio wed»  and  which 
were  ^d  would  have  been  the  result  of 
his  concealment.    I  now.  Sir,  particularly 
wish  to  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  the 
petition  *  presented  to  tliis  House  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Knaresborough,  which 
has  necessarily  produced  an  impression  on 
the    public.     That    petition    states   as 
follows  :  **  It  appears  to  have  been  rather 
a  riotous  assemblage  tlian  a  planned  re- 
bellion ;  and  within  a  very  few  days  it  was 
easily  suppressed.    Manv   negroes  were 
shot  and  hanged,  though  little,  if  any, 
injury  had  been  done  to  any  property,  and 
though  the  life    of  no  white  roan   was 
voluntarily  t^ken  away  by  them.'*     As  to 
the  loss  of  property,  I  would  ask,  whether 
the  effect  of  this  temporary  suspension  of 
the  course,  of  common  affiijrs  was  not 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  pro- 
perty; and   though    the    effect    of  the 
inaurrectipn   might   not   have  been  the 

.destruction  of  houses  ami  property  by  fire 
— I  -I..-.J —    — »  r  — „\A  :^^..:»4k  ;r  #!,-> 


refer  to  the  examioation  and  dedaratioii 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Wahrand,  to  which  I  venture 
to  cballen^  the  sarticular  attention  of 
the  other  side  of  Uie  House.    This  exa* 
mination   k  in  p.  22  of  No.  II.   of  the 
Demerara  papers  now  before  the  House. 
It  is  in  these  terms :  "  On  this  day,  tha 
1st  of  September,   182S,  personally  app- 
peared  Mrs.  Mary  Walrand,  wife  of  ¥.  A* 
Walrand,  part  owner  of  Nabaclis,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  united  colony  of  Deme- 
rara and  Essequibo,  who  states,  that  at 
half-past    four    in  the  morning  of  the 
19th  August,  1823,  she  beard  the  firing 
of  guns,  and  persons  breaking  into  the 
bouse,  the  jealousies  breaking  open.**— I 
am  justified  in  pressing   this   statement 
\^>en  the  House.    I   think  it   scarcdy 
possible  for  history  to  supply  a  case  more 
mteresting  than  the  one  lam  going  to 
read,  or  one  where  female  heroism  is  more 
likely  to  challenge  and  receive  admiration^ 
than  the  narrative  of  the  conduct  of  thia 
lady.    She  proceeds  to  say—"  Mr.  WaU 
rand  then  ran  down  stairs  to  defend  the 
house,  and  I  ran  to  one  of  the  chamber 
windows,  threw  it  open,  and  begged  them 
to  desist.    I  askea  them  what  was  the 
matter ;  they  said  ^Look  at  the  lady  at  the 
window ;'  some  said,  *  Fire  at  her  r  they 
did  fire,  and  struck  me  in  the  amu    I  re^ 
treated  then  a  little  from  the  window,  and 
returned  to  it  again,  where  I  again  be^ 
seeched  them  to  he  quiet ;  when  boldimg 
up  my  hands  in  an  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion tiiev  again  fired  and  wounded  me  io 
the  hand.    I  then  ran  from  the  window 
to  tliQ  stairs.    As  I  got  on  the  stairs  I 
met    my    servant  boy   Billy  (a  servaitt 
boy  of  Mr.  Walrand  s  wba  came  froiD 
Barbadoes);  he  asked  me  where  I  W9$ 
going ;  I  said,  below ;  and  he  said,  <  Ohi 
my  dear  mistress,  don't  go^'  and  spoke 
with  groBit    terror;  *  they  have    killed 
Mr.    Tucker,     wounded    Mr.    Forbes 
severely,  and  my   master,  I  belike,   k 
killed;    I  saw  him    dragged     on    the 
ground.' " — Be  it  remembered  that  when 
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whidh  thh  lady  was  compelled  to  endare 
—She  goet  on:  *<He  then  pulled  me 
Into  my  own  room,  an  upper  room,  and 
locked  the  door  as  soon  as  I  got  in;  and 
we  had  scarcely  been  in  the  room  before 
they  rashed  up  stairs.  He  then  opened 
a  window,  and  jumped  on  the  ^Hery, 
where  they  attempted  to  fire  at  him;  he 
called  our  cook,  called  Lancaster,  and 
said»  *  Are  you  going  to  fire  at  me?  I 
know  you.*  A  boy  presented  at  me, 
standing  in  the  window,  when  Billy  said, 
*  Are  you  going  to  shoot  my  mistress  ? ' 
I  then  perceived  a  very  tail  man  cbse 
under  the  window,  below  on  the  ground ; 
h^  told  me,  putting  his  hand  on  his  mouth, 
Rush  !  they  would  not  kill  me.  I  begged 
him  then  to  come  up  stairs  and  protect 
me ;  he  burtft  the  door,  a  number  rushed 
h),  filled  the  room  instantly ;  the  tal)  man 
(believed  to  be  Calib,  as  he  confessed  it 
to  Mr.  Walrand  and  Mr.  R.  Reed)  etiter- 
ed  first,  with  a  pistol  presented  at  me ; 
tbey  all  presented  at  me.  I  asked  them, 
why  they  would  kill  me ;  what  harm  I  had 
done  them.  They  said,  they  did  not 
intend  to  kill  me,  but  I  must  show  them 
all  the  powder  and  shot,  where  it  was  and 
where  my  husband  was ;  I  said  that  he 
had  gone  down  stairs  on  hearing  the 
noise,  and  I  had  neyer  seen  him  since  that 
time :  they  said, '  other  gentlemen  were  in 
(he  house,  where  are  iney  ? '  I  said  I  did 
not  know.  They  then  proceeded  to  ex* 
amine  all  the  trunks  in  the  room,  and 
boxes,  and  to  take  every  thinj^  valuable. 
About. this  time  1  began  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  Walfand,  what  they  had  done  with 
him.  A  man  then  advanced  fVom  the 
crowd,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  him ;  I  said. 
Mo,  I  really  did  not:  he  said, 'I  know 
you,  you  are  a  very  good  lady ;  I  know 
that  you  go  to  your  sick-house,  give  the 
people  physic,  and  attend  to  them ;  and 
that  Mr.  Walrand  is  an  exceHent  master: 
my  nsime  is  Sandy,  of  Non  Pareil,  head 
carpenter.'  «  Well  then,' said  I, 'Sandy, 
tell  me  what  they  have  done  with  Mr. 
Walrand  ?  *  He  said,  <  he  is  not  hurt,, 
m'aam ;  he  is  only  in  the  stocks*'  <Then,* 
I  said,  <  I  must  go  there  too  :'^  the  tall 
man  then  said,  ^O  no^  you  must  be 
knarded  in    the  house.'    Whilst  I  waa 


Joseph  was  8f>eaking,  the  tall  man  went 
to  the  window,  called  from  the  window  to 
the  negroes,  who  were  committihj^  great 
excesses,  breaking  open  the  logie,  and 
drinking  the  wine,  ^Make  haste  away 
to  the  post ;  you  are  losing  time.'  After 
he  gave  that  order,  he  gave  no  reply  to 
my  entreaties,  but  ran  down  stairs  to  ac« 
company  them.  All  this  time  I  held 
Joseph  by  the  arm,  whilst  they  word 
retreating  down  the  side  line,  they  having 
only  left  a  guard ;  Rodney,  of  Bachelor  a 
Adventure,  was  the  one.  I  still  persua- 
ded him  to  take  me  to  Mr.  Walrand ;  he 
said  it  was  more  than  his  head  was  worthy 
without  leave  from  the  guard :  he  then 
went  away  and  brought  one  of  the  guards : 
I  said  I  would  run  to  him  at  all  events; 
the  guard,  Rodney,  came  into  the  house 
and  accompanied  me  down  stairs,  then 

Save  me  leave  to  go ;  and  in  my  way 
own  stairs  I  saw  mr,  Tucker's  Dody  ; 
they  had  rifled  his  person  of  his  watch, 
and  every{thing  on  him,  except  his  clothes ; 
and  after  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
the  first  sight  cf  it,  I  thought  it  might 
make  some  impression  on  their  minds  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  crime,  and  see 
whether  religion  had  any  '^government  of 
their  inotions.''-^Thi8  passage  appears  to 
me  to  show  the  danger  of  trustmg  to  the 
efiects  of  religious  instruction  for  its  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct  of  slaves  in  insur- 
rection ;  it  shews  the  shocking  degree  of 
barbarity  which  ensues  when  the  passiona 
of  men  are  excited  in  consequence  of  their 
sudden  freedom  from  restraint,  and  of  a 
discontinuance  of  their  usual  habits  ot 
obedience. — She  goes  on :  **  Rodney  said 
they  had  not  murdered  him ;  he  had  cut 
his  own  throat*  Joseph  was, still  with 
me ;  said, '  Don't  say  so,'  and  stooped, 
untied  his  cravat,  opened  his  shirt^coUar 
to  shew  him  his  throat  was  not  cut,  and 
said,  <  Don't  you  see  that  throat  is  not 
cuti*  he  is  shot  in  the  body*  I  said, 
•  Tou  will  then  say  that  I  shot  myself; 
here  is  blood  on  my  hands  and  all  over, 
me  ;  here  i^  my  gown  all  over  with  it.' 

J  They  had  previously  tpld  me  their  firee- 
om  had  come  out,  and  they  had  great 
friends  at  home)."— rflere  I  would  remark^ 
ithat  the  circumstance,  of  tills  misappre- 
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■MM liATiiif  been  known  to  liATe  pMMd,' 
bow^amoH  that  all  the  ratt  of  the  70,000 
ftlttf  e»  in  the  colony,  who  were  in  a  iitu- 
•tionpredseljtobeactedonbj  theMme 
£eeling«»  who  were  equally  mteretted  in 
the  •object;  how  happened  it  that  they 
were  not  equally  diieatit6ed  with  the 
delay  of  thu  communicationi  that  they 
4id  net  join  in  this  oonfDiracy»  that  ther 
^erenot  equally  excited  to  theMcmef- 
lies  and  atrocitiee  i  I  answer.  Sir,  the 
fpoTement  did  not  arise  from  the  operation 
of  a  general  feding,  but  from  a  particular 
locareante;andto  thatit  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed^— Mrs.  Walrand  proceeds:  <<  I 
UAi  them  I  would  send  my  gown  home 
and  let  them  see  what  MTagM  tb^were 
to  fire  on  a  defenceless  lady,  who  attended 
them  in  sickness,  I  beg|^  Joseph,  and 
all  our  negroes,  to  tesufy  if  those  who 
bad  been  poorly,  had  not  drunk  the 
chocolate  out  of  my  own  cup.  Joseph 
iaid  it  wm  all  true ;  and  not  one  oi  our 
negroes  would  injure  me,  he  wm  sure. 
HSiney  said,  there  wm  no  occasion 
to  talk  any  more ;  and  took  me  by  the 
arm  over  to  the  sick-houM,  and  into  the 
room  were  Mr.  Forbes,  who  wm  badly 
wounded,  wm  lying  on  the  hard  floor,  and 
Mr.  Walrand  wm  there:  neither  wm  in 
the  stocks  at  that  time.  After  speaking 
toMr.  Walrand,  I  went  to  Mr.  rorbes  ; 
he  WM  a  Scotchman,  OTcrseer  of  the 
estate ;  and  he  said  *  What  a  scene  is  this 
for  you,  madam  !*  His  Mood  had  coTcred 
the  floor  in  great  quantitiM :  I  Mked  bun 
to  have  his  wounds  dressed ;  he  replied 
to  me,  <No,  he  would  rather  die;  they 
have  taken  all  my  clothes,  and  all  the 
little  money  that  I  had  been  toiling  for ; 
and  this  b  now  no  country  for  a  poor  man 
to  get  his  living  in.'  He  Mked  me  if  there 
WM  no  hope  of  relief :  *  if  this  act  passes 
unpunished,  what  have  we  to  expect?  I 
lie  here  murdered  by  the  hands  of  those 
wretchM^  our  Prince  gave  me  a  blow  in 
my  head,'  where  there  wm  a  cut  across  his. 
neck,  which  Mr,  Walrand  mw.  He  said, 
'  I  wish  Wilberforce  wm  here  in  this  room, 
just  to  look  on  me ;  for  we  may  thank  him 
and  them  for  all  that  hM  hajMpened,that 
the  Mtte  might  be  dealt  to  him  by  some 
band.*'— [Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  did  not 
wish  to  have  read  this  last  pMiage,  but 
the  House  called  upon  him  to  go  on 
with  it] 

I  would  not  have  the  House  suppose 
that  I  read  this  passase  for  t^e  purpose 
of  exciting  any  sympaUiy  of  feeling ;  but, 
however  these  expressioM  msy  be  to  be 
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regretted*  still  eome  apology  b  to  ba 
made  for  the  language  of  a  man  expiring 
in  the  iMt  painful  agoniM  of  death,  and 
assertinff  his  intimate  conviction  of  the 
cause  which  had  occasioned  it.  It  sbews^ 
at  least,  what  impresskMis  can  be  prodoeei 
upon  the  minds  of  persons  who  are  heated 
by  strong  feeUng  on  these  suUects  m 
which  this  quMtion  is  bvolved.  This  will 
shew,  at  least,  the  danger  of  workmg  upeo 
the  fbelinffs  and  pMsions  of  men  who  are 
susceptible  of  excitement  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  will  shew  the  necessitjr  of 
checking  any  dangerous  exercise  of  en» 
thusiasm.  Those  who  act  under  its  infln* 
ence,  and  are  determined  to  go  htjwd 
the  bounds  which  reason,  and  the  common 
oourM  of  nature,  prescribe  to  human 
actions,  must  be  tav^ht  to  reproM  their 
enthusiMtic  feelings  ;  and  if  you  have 
missionariM  like  Mr.  Smith,  woo  enter* 
tab  opinions,  that  negro  shnrery  cannot 
be  improved,  that  there  b  an  end  of  all 
rational  probability  of  improving  the  con« 
dition  of  the  daves,  and  that  it  b  an  evil 
which  must  suddenly  be  got  rid  of,  it  b 
not  less  our  duty  than  our  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  which  such  a  nabit  of  think* 
ing  b  calculated  to  produce.  I  dso  con-- 
t^d,  that  thb  mat  object,  to  which  the 
legidature  of  thb  country  are  solenmly 
pledged,  on  the  subject  of  the  uldmate 
Aboution  of  Sbvery,  and  which  will  re« 
quire  a  looff  lapse  it  time  to  effisct,  will 
be  inevitably  mistrated,  unleu  you  can 
induce  the  masters  and  the  possessors  oC 
skvM  to  concur  with  you  in  the  measurea 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  There* 
fore,  if  It  be  imagined  thst  there  b  one 
common  |(round  oif  complaint  against  all 
missionaries,  because  thb  courtnaiartial 
liM  Mt  in  judgment  upon  the  mistionaiy 
Smith ;  if  all  miMionariM  concdVe  them- 
selvM  to  be  attacked ;  it  b  an  error  mto 
which  they  have  fidlen,  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  any  other  circumstance.  Na 
word  hM  dropped  from  any  hon.  member 
of  thb  House,  to  warrant  such  an  idQup^ 
ence ;  no  one  would  be  capable  of  uttee^ 
ing  it ;  for  if  the  instrucUo^a  of  the- 
London  Missionary  Society  are  read  witb 
attention,  it  will  t>e  impossible  to  imagine- 
directions  more. prudent  or  more  Mtis- 
ftctory.  Any  missionanes  who  acteA 
literally  under  such  instnictbns,  must  un- 
doubtedly prove  advantageous  to  any 
colony.  I  call  on  every  gentleman  in  the 
House  to  answer,  when  he  reads  these 
instructions,  and  compares  them  with 
Mr.  Smith's  condirct,  whether  he  thinka 
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thit  Ihey  were  fiUfiUed  by  Mr.  Smith. 
TheM  inslriietioos  wve  of  the  motf  mIo- 
Urj  natnre ;  better  could  not  have  been 
dbfised ;  more  i^roper  iostructlons  could 
not  htTe  been  wubed  :  but  Mr.  Smith  ii 
held  up  by  his  partikaos,  not  only  as  a 
man  or  innocent  intentions  (vrhich  vre  are 
not  discussing),  but  of  exemplary  pru- 
dence and  discretion ;  and  these  are  con- 
siderations well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  persons  who  are  connected  with 
other  missionary  societies  when  they  are 
cfdled  upon  to  make  a  common  cause 
with  this  individual,  who,  whatever  may 
be  his  guilt  or  innocence,  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  that  prudence 
and  temperance  of^  feeling,  without  which 
the  labours  of  a  missionary  must  not  only 
be  fruitless  but  dangerous. 

Mrs.  Walrand  proceeds :  <*  He  (Mr. 
Forbes)  said,  how  he  envied  Mn  Tucker 
bis  imaaediate  death ;  and  seemed  in  the 
most  excruciating  agonv,  but  perfectly  in 
his  senses.  I  entreated  the  guard,  in  the 
iMune  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  just 
to  let  me  send  to  Golden  Grove,  the  next 
estate,  to  Dr.  Goldie ;  I  tried  to  get  them 
to  look  i^t  the  dying,  bleeding  man,  hop- 
ing the  sight  of  hui  misery  would  move 
their  compassion.  Each  of  the  guards, 
at  diflerent  times,  Murphy,  Rodney,  and 
others,  refused.  The  man  died  at  half 
past  twelve  that  night.  In  the  course  of 
the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  Murphy  (the 
man  since  executed)  came  into  the 
^lery  of  the  sick-house,  and  was  exam- 
ining the  house.  I  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  all  they  had  done,  and  what 
they  wanted.  He  said,  their  freedom  ; 
the  king  hod  sent  it  outt  and  their  owners 
would  not  give  it.  I  asked,  <  Who  told 
.  yon  so  ?'  he  said,  <  parson  Smith  preached 
It  every  Sunday.'  I  gave  him  my  word 
most  solemnly  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it ; 
at  least  our  negroes  had  received  no  such 
Ifreedom.  They  seemed  to  think  I  was 
deceiving  them.  He  said,  parson  SmiUi 
was  put  in  the  stocks  also.  Thev  said, 
*  The  negroes  no  want  to  put  him  in,  but 
parson  SaMk  said,  they  must  put  him  in, 
if  they  put  other  whites  in,  for  copy  of 
countenance.' " 

t Whatever  may  be  the  credit. attacbod 
this  bitter  tetMonyt  I  quote  it  to  shew 


proper  authorities;  and  he  might  have 
done  so  without  producing  miiichief  to 
any  individual.  If  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
afraid ;  if  he  had  felt,  that,  as  the  spiritual 
master  and  director  of  these  slaves,  as 
their  confidant  and  friend,  he  was  unwiU 
ling  to  state  any  tbinar  that  would  tend  to 
criminate  them,  still  be  might  have  inade 
all  necessary  communications  without  any. 
such  consequences  ;  he  might  have  said, 
**  there  is  some  nusunderstandiog  among 
the  negroes,  who  have  heard  Uiat  the 
promise  of  some  indefinite  good  has  come 
out,  which  has  been  misapprehended  from 
not  having  been  properly  explained ;  I 
think  that  this  may  l«sd  to  disturbances 
which,  when  once  commenced,  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  check :  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  have  your  police 
out,  to  be  on  your  guard,  and  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  negroes."'  He  does 
nothing  of  this  kind,  if  he  had  reasoned 
and  acted  thus,  he  would  essentially  have 
done  his  duty.  It  woukl  not  be  necessary 
that  a  man  should  have  a  Uthe  of  the 
ingenuity  which  Mr^  Smith  possessed,  to 
have  directed  him  how  he  should  do  all 
this;  to  have  enabled  him  to  hit  upon 
some  mode  by  wluch  he  might  have  ac-. 
quitted  himself,  consistently  with  his  own 
sense  of  friendship  for  the  negroes,  and 
with  his  duty  to  the  government.  While 
the  House  is  directing  its  attention  to  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Smith,  let  it  reflect^ 
on  the  crimes  that  I  have  been  describing, 
and  which  were  the  consequences  of  that 
insurrection  which  he  might  have  pre-, 
vented.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the 
casuist  is,  who,  listening  to  this  indi? idual 
instance  which  1  have  readj  which  appears 
to  have  been  most  atrocious,  can  justify 
it,  or  can  tell  you,  when  once  you  let  in 
the  principle  of  insurrection,  where  its 
effects  ana  its  desolation  will  stop.  To 
whom  is  it  Owing,  if  in  the  present  in<t 
stance  it  proceeded  no  further  ?  To  the 
exertions  of  those  honourable  officers  who 
are  now  sought  to  be  criminated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  whom  he 
holds  up  as  persons  who  have  forfeited 
every  principle  of  honour,  and  whom  he 
represenu  as  hostile  to  the  abolttion  of 
sUvery.  But,  can  you  suppose  that  tbe 
officers  of  this  court-martial,  utterly  on- 
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j€Ct  could  tbej  exj^ct  to  ^iii  by  tadt  • 
deretictioQ  of  thgtit  plain  duty  ?  If  li 
tfoald  be  shewn  that  they  were  aciualed 
by  unworthy  motives,  fhe  feelings  of  the 
eountry  aright  justifiably  be  roused  ;  but 
i  assert,  that  the  pubKc  are  as  yet  utterly 
nnaccfuainted  with  the  details  of  this  svb* 
ject.  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  House  will 
consider  Mr.  Smith,  not  as  a  pattern  of 
prodenee,  but  as  a  roan  guihy  of  the 
grossest  impradence  ;  though,  as  to  the 
ervminality  or  innocence  of  his  motives, 
that  is  a  question  between  his  Creator  amd 
himself,  and,  as  fkr  as  human  judgment  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  a  diiCsrence  of 
opinion  upon  k  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
For  myself,  I  roust  think  htm  an  enthu- 
siast ;  I  must  think  that  he  entertained 
notions  of  an  extravagant  and  irrational 
nature,  incompatible  with  the  we!l*being 
of  society,  or  at  least  6f  that  society  in 
which  he  lived.  He  appears  to  roe  to 
have  believed  that  there  were  cases  where 
the  end  justified  the  means  ;  that  passive 
knowledge  was  not  actual  g«ilt :  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions,  I 
do  not  see  why  he  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
guilty,  when  we  find  that  all  the  attributes 
o^  guilt  belong  to  him.  A«  to  the  ques* 
tion  of  bringing  him  before  a  court-martial, 
I  think  there  could  have  been  no  other 
mteirtion  than  to  do  justice.  Then,  as  to 
the  character  of  the  proceedings,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  nobody  will 
maintain,  that  the  same  nicety  of  evidence 
is  lo  be  required  in  a  court-martial  as  is 
required  in  a  trial  at  common  law*.  Under 
all  the  circutnstances  of  the  case>  there- 
fbre,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
suspecting  any  intended  injustice  towards 
Mr.  Smith. 

Now,  Sir,  befbre  I  sit  down,  I  feel  it  my 
dut^  to  allude  once  more  to  the  petition 
flinch  was  presented  by  the  hon.  and 
learned,  member  for  Knaresborough.  The 
petition  stales,  that  the  cause  of  this  in- 
surrection was  in  no  degree  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith  himself, 
or  of  th^   slaves    under   his  immediate 

^  *<  That  all  oonmon-law  courts  ought 
to  pf oceed  on  a  general  rule,  namely,  the 
best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
wHI  adaajt,  I  perfectly  agree.  But  that 
all  other  courts  are  in  all  cases  to  adopD 
all  the  distinctfone  that  have  been  eetab- 
Itslitd  and  adopted  in  courts  of  commoD- 
law,  is  rather  a  larger  proposition  than  I 
choose  durectJy  to  assent  to.'' — Lord 
Looghboroughf  ii\  Gm^t  ¥.  Gould. 


)o#isdictioo ;  but  was  the  fesuh  ef  an 
opposition  to  the  nwnil  a»d  veligioiia  in- 
structiott  of  the  slaves  on  the  pan  ef  hie 
persecutors,  and  the  eruehyefthemastere 
towards  the  slaves.  I  chctflefige  tlie  hoo, 
gentleman,  or  any  other  person  to  shew 
that  the  slaves  were  influenced  by  HU 
treatment.  It  so  happened  (ami  I  beg^ 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this),  that 
the  principle  leaders  in  this  insurrectiooF 
were  hi^h  in  the  confidence  of  their  laas-' 
ters ;  they  were  trusted,  they  were  well 
fed,  they  were  well  paid,  and  (if  I  nay 
be  allowed  the  expression)  they  were  in 
comparative  circomstaoces  of  affluence 
and  prosperity.  ^  The  petition  states, 
that  ^  capricious  interruptions  and  impe- 
diments were  thrown  ia  the  way  of  their 
religious  duties/'  and  that  <<  a  long  and 
inexplicable  deh^  in  proroulgadng  the 
directions  transmitted  from  bis  majeety*a 
government  favourable  to  the  negro  popu- 
lation, that  were  known  among  them  to 
have  arrived,  were  causes  sufficient  to 
have  accounted  for  the  effect.'*  That 
statement  is  positively  inaccurate.  There! 
OMiy  have  been  interruptions  ]  but  to  what 
do  they  amount  ?  Particular  parties  may 
have  been  wronged;  but  it  forms  no 
ground  work  for  the  transactious  which 
ensued.  With  respect  to  the  deUy  i^n 
promulgating  the  intentions  of  goyern-' 
ment,  whether  that  was  or  was  not  pru- 
dent* I  do  not  pause  to  argue;  but  still 
I  think  it  is  no  cause  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  effect.  If  it  bad  been  so,  it 
would  have  operated  as  orach  in  the 
other  districts  of  this  colony,  as  welt 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  were  placed  precisely  under  the 
same  circumstanoes.  I  have  already 
shewn,  that  the  assertion  that  thia 
*<  bloodless  insurrection,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  bad  been  productive  of  no  \ou  of 
property  or  lives,  ie  inaccurate.  The 
petHieners  thm  set  forth,  that  the  parti- 
cular, circumstances  connected  widi  De-> 
inerara  have  renclered  the  duties  of  mis- 
sionaries there  partieukirly  arduous  and 
perplexing,  and  have  occasioned  diffi^ul- 
I  Dies  .which  no  other  West-India  colony 
>  presento  in  an  equal  degree.  This  itate^ 
ment  I  believe  to  be  exaggerated ;  but, 
at  leaei,  it  do^  not  sfflbet  the  pre^nt 
question.  I  do  not  imAginethat  amy 
miasionary  can  go  cut  wttho«it*expecting 
that  he  it  going  on  a  severe  and  difficult 
service ;  that  he  will  have  much  to  endure>< 
and  much  to  bear,  and  to  forbear ;  buV 
even  if  he  does  meet  with  scandalou* 
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cmidncty  thil  does  not  justify  him  in 
takine  measures  of  reprisals  on  the  whole 
fMPpuiation  of  the  colony*  Why  not  dis- 
close to  the  government  any  acts  that 
might  warrant  a  suspicion  of  an  existing 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation to  revolt? 

It  is  stated,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  put  in 
close  confinement;  and  the  hon.  and 
ietmed  member  has  descanted  on  the 
horrors  of  that  imprisonment.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  he  had  to  en- 
dure any  unnecessary  severity ;  and  the 
complaint  of  his  imprisonment  would  at 
least  have  equally  applied  if  he  had  been 
imprisoned  under  a  civil  process,  and  not 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court* 
martial.  There  were  cireumstances  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could  be 
imprisoned  elsewhere.  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties 
under  whose  authority  that  imprisonment 
took  place,  that  it  should  be  more  severe 
than  was  necessary.  I  do  think  that  all 
those  points  are  crowded  together  in  the 
petition  by  way  of  aggravation,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings  of  the  country;  but  be- 
fore hhme  is  imputed,  I  think  the  proofs 
ought  to  be  satisfoctorily  established. 
Then  it  is  stated  that  he  had  not  the  as- 
sistance of  an  advocate.  The  fact  is  other- 
wise ;  he  had  the  assistance  of  an  advo- 
cate, as  fur  as  he  could  be  useful  to  him 
lor  all  necessary  purposes.  As  to  the  re- 
ceiving hearsay  evidence  against  him  and 
not  for  him,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an 
inaccuhicy,  and  that  the  court-martial  did 
not  do  what  they  are  stated  to  have  done* 
It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  man  as 
the  honouraole  president  of  this  court- 
martial  can  ever  have  said,  or  suffered  it 
to  be  said.  **  After  admitting  hearsay 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  we  will  not 
now  hear  any  more;"  that  declaration 
being  made,  too,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  defence,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
Mr.  Smith  of  Uie  benefit  of  similar  evi- 
dence. I  am  satisfied  that  this  could  not 
have  been  said,  without  some  qualification 
which  deprives  it  of  its  injustice ;  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  feel  itself  bound 
to  agree  with  (he  hooi  and  learned  ^n- 


the  insurrcctiori,  and  -by  the  absence  of 
outrage  by  which  it  Was  marked;  that 
more  mildness  was  manifested  during  this 
commotion  by  the  parties  than  is  usual  oo 
such  occasions.    I  ask  the  House,  How 
cau  anv  man,  who  has  read  the  declaration 
on  oath  of  Mrs.  Walrand,  agree  with  tliese 
petitioners,  that  the  happy  influence  of 
Christian  instruction,  witli  its  mild  and 
benignant  spirit,  was  visible  throughout 
those  proceedings?   The  whole  country 
has  been  told  that  this  was  an  insurrection 
attended  by  no  violence.    I  deny  it  alto- 
sether.    I  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Walrand,  and  ask,  if  there  was  not 
unnecessary  cruelty.    Was  it  necessary, 
for  any  useful  object,  that  Mrs.  Walrand 
should  herself  be  shot  at?    It  is  true, 
that  she  received  the  balls  only  In  her 
arm,  but  they  might  have  reached  her 
heart.     Surely  there  never  was  a  case  of 
insurrection  more  distinguished,  in  son:e 
of  its  incidents,  than  this  was  by  features 
of  outrage.    While  such  aggravation  of 
some  facts  and  mitigation  of  others  havO 
been  put  forth,  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  petitions  on  this  subject  should  have 
deluged  the  table  ?  and  will  you  be  sur* 
prised  that  they  diould   be  continued^ 
until  the  public  are -satisfied  of  the  exag* 
geration  of  the  statements  which  have 
gone  forth  >    The  petitioners  say,  that 
*<  it  was  on  Mr.  Smith,  an  innocent  and 
unprotected  victim,  that  they  (thecolo* 
nists)  chiefly  poured  the  torrent  of  their 
wrath.    I  say,  that  it  was  not  on  Mr. 
Smith  as  an  innocent  and  unprotected 
victim;    but  on  Mr.  Smith  whom  they 
believed  to  be  the  person  who  might  have 
prevented  their  distress,  and  whom  they 
believed  to  be  cognisant  of,  and  connivant 
at,  the  conspiracy,  and  who,  though  he 
did  not  criminally  encourage  it,  might  at 
least  have  prevented  it.    1  cannot  think, 
mider  these  circumstances,  that  be    is 
fairly  to  be  characterised  as  an  innocent 
and  unprotected  victim.— The  petitioners 
state,  also,  that  **  all  the  legal  opimone 
they  have  obtained,  and  all  the  information 
they  have  collected,  tend  to  confirm  their 
belief,  not  only  of  the  legal,  but  peHect 
moral,  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith.''    At  to 
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but  which  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
it— we  are  justified  in  characterizing  him 
as  a  criminaly  though  hb  own  interpre- 
Utfon  of  his  duty  may  absolve  him  from 
guilt.  It  is  a  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  look  at  the  actions  of 
'  iD^ii  as  indicative  of  their  Intentions ;  and 
locking  at  those  acts  of  Mr*  Smith,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  misapprehension 
*  of  his  duty,  I  cannot  but  consider  him  as 
guilty. 

~    1  have  endeavoured.  Sir,  to  establish 
that  the  statements  in  the  petition  are 
inaccurate ;  and  that  this  petition  is  to  be 
considered  at  the  parent  of  all  the  other 
petitions.    On  the  fsith  that  this  petition 
Jias  represented  facts  as  th^  occur,  there 
has    been  an  universal   disposition,   on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
missiiHis  generally,  to  present  these  peti* 
tions  to  the  House.    But  I  contend,  that 
it  will  be  most  imfortunate  for  the  cause 
of  missions  and  of  missionaries,  if  it  is  to 
be  laid  dowoi  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Smith  is  to  be  considered  as  a  model  by 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  performance 
of  the  same  duties  with  himself;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners 
of  Mr.  Smith's  innocence,  they  would,  in 
ny  opinion,  have  acted  with  more  discre- 
tioD,  Kf  they  had  allowed  that  his  conduct 
in  some  instances  had  all  the  characteris* 
tici  of  guilt  belonging  to  it.    1  assert, 
that  DO  man  could  be  guilty  of  misprision 
of  treason,  without  involving  a  doubt  of 
his  criminality.     A  man  .may  have  an  in- 
nocent  intention,  and  yet  do  that  which 
b  criminal;  the  moral  character  of  the 
crime  may  unquestionably  be  affected  by 
the  circumstances  that  attend  it.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  lay  down  law;  that  must  be 
read  in  the  authorities  that  are  to  be  found 
on  the  subject,  or.  explained  by  honour- 
able  members  who  are  more  competent  to 
the  task  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  does  unequivo- 
cally appear  to  me,  to  have  been  guilty  of 
mbprision  of  reason ;  and  his  letter  com- 
pletely establishes  the  fact.— With  respect 
to  the  mode  of  hb  trial,  it  was  necessarily 
under  the  operation  of  martial  law.  I  have 
shewn  thMt  martial  law  wasproclaimed,  not 
for  the  purpose  ofinjuring  or  oppressing  Mr. 
Smith,  but  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
wbhes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  colo- 
DV.  ^Tbe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
allowed  that  the  wishes  of  a  whole  commu- 
nity are  always  to  be  considered  as  the 
sanction  of  any  measure.    I  have  shewn, 
^hat  the  whole  community,  were  in  favour. 
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of  the  continuance  of  nmrtial  law,  so  sa* 
tisfied  were  they  of  its  oeoeMilv;  and 
therefore,  upon  the  principle  of  toe  boo* 
and  learned  gentleman  hiiiMelf,  theautbor- 
ities  were  justified  in  continuing  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  **  contem- 
plate with  serious  alarm,  and  deep  sorrow, 
the  violation  of  justice"  in  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Smith.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  under  the  suspi- 
cions which  attach  to  him,  and  on  the 
evidence  adduced  against  him,  was  one 
that  required  justice  to  be  put  in  action  ; 
and  tliat  justice  in  intention,  and  in  sub- 
stance, has  been  carried  into  etkcU  It 
has  been  argued,  that  the  judge-advocate 
had  mbtaken  hb  duty,  when  he  summed 
up  the  evidence  rather  in  the  character  of 
a  counsel  aaainst  the  prisoner,  than  as  an 
assessor  to  bold  the  balance  between  him 
and  the  court;  but  that  argument,  if  ii 
be  tenable,  as  founded  on  precedent^  can- 
not destroy  or  affect  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence itself,  on  which  Uie  members  of  the 
court  must  be  presiuned  to  have  formed 
their  opinion. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  the  question  is,  Was  it  intended 
that  substantial  justice  should  be  done  to 
Mr.  Smith,  and  has  substantial  justice 
been  done  to  him  ?  And,  under  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  and  daoffer  in 
which  this  colony  was  placed ;  under  the 
circumstances  of  its  relative  population, 
with  its  absence  of  means  of  military  re* 
sistance ;  can  it  be  said,  that  the  measorea 
to  which  the  authorities  were  compelled 
to  resort  were  such  as  deserved  tbe  stig- 
ma which  is  attached  to  them  bv  the 
resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman ?— >As  to  the  concluding  part  ra  the 
resolution,  '<  for  securing  such  a  just  and 
humane  administration  of  law,"  Sec ;  that 
is  a  proposition,  in  the  abstract,  to  which 
no  one  could  object.  At  present,  the 
Dutch  law  is  in  the  progress  of  alteration 
in  Demerara,  for  the  purpoU  of  having 
another  and  a  better  system  substituted 
for  it.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
House  coming  to  the  resolution  which 
has  been  proposed.  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
important  for  me,  in  tbe  discharge  of  my 
public  duty,  to  express  my  opinion.  It  is 
the  wish  of  government  that  the  aSur 
should  be  impartially  heard  and  investi* 
l^ated,  on  such  evidence  as  die  House  b 
in  the  possession  of.  There  are  Qthera 
who  are  more  capable  of  doins  justice  to 
the  subject ;  but  for  myself,  I  must  dis- 
sent from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.-ao4' 
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.learned  gebthmaii ;  and  I  Irusi  that  ba 
will  not  ba  able  to  prevail  on  the.  House 
to  coDCur  with  him  in  his  motion,  and  by 
tbeur  vote  to  sanotion  the  resolution  which 
be  has  brought  forward. 
•    Sir  Jame$  Mackiniosh  said  :— 

Mr.SpealLer;  even  if  I  had  not  been  loud- 
ly callea  upon,  and  directly  challenged  by 
the  honourable  gentleman-^eren  if  his 
accusations,  now  repeated  after  full  con- 
sideration, did  not  make  it  my  duty  to 
vindicate  the  petition,  idiich  1  hafi  the 
lionour  to  present,  from  unjust  reproach 
—1  own  that  I  should  have  been  anxious 
to  address  the  House  on  this  occasion ; 
not  to  Mrengthen  a  case  already  invincible, 
but  to  bear  my  solemn  testimony  agabst 
the  ipost  unjust  and  cruel  abuse  of  nower, 
under  a  false  pretence  of  law,  that  nas  in 
our  times  dishonoured  any  portion  of  the 
Britkh  empire.  I  am  sorry  that  the  boo. 
gentleman,  after  so  long  an  interval  for 
reflection,  should  have  this  night  repeated 
those  diar|^  against  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Societv,  which,  when  he  first  made 
them,  I  thought  rash,  and  which  I  am  now 
entitled  to  treat  as  utterly  groundless.  1 
should  tegret  to  be  detamM  by  them  for 
a  moment,  from  the  great  question  of  hu- 
manity, of  justice,  before  us,  if  I  did  not 
feel  that  they  excite  a  prejudice  against 
the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  the  short 
discussion  sufficient  to  put  them  aside 
leads  directly  to  the  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  that  oppressed  man. 

The  hon.  gentleman  calls  the  London 
Missionary  Society  bad  philosophers ;  by 
which  I  presume  he  means  bad  reasoners, 
because   thev   ascribe    the  insurrection 

Eartly  <'  to  the  long  and  inexplicable  de- 
ly  of  the  sovernment  of  Demerara  to 
promulgate  m  Instructions  favourable  to 
the  slave  population,*'  and  because  he, 
adopting  one  of  the  arguments  of  that 
speech  by  which  the  deputy  judge-ad- 
vocate disgraced  his  office,  contends,  that 
a  partial  revolt  cannot  have  arisen  ftom  a 
general  causeof  discontent— a  position  be- 
lied by  the  whole  course  of  history,  and, 
which  IS  founded  upon  the  absurd  assump- 
tion, that  one  part  of  a  people,  from  circum- 


countable  accidents.  Paris,  the  rii^lead« 
er,  in  what  is  called  his  confession,  says, 
**  The  whole  colony  was  to  have  risen  on 
Monday,  and  I  cannot  account  for  the 
reasons  wh;^  only  the  east  coast  rose  at  the 
time  appointed.**  [Demerara  Papers, 
No.  11*  p.  21.]  So  that,  according  to 
this  part  of  their  own  evidence,  they  muit 
abandon  their  argument,  and  own  the 
discontent  to  have  been  as  general  as  the 
grievance^ 

Another  ai^ument  against  the  Society's 
petition  is  transplanted  from  the  same  nur- 
sery of  weeds.  It  is  said,  that  cruelty 
cannot  have  contributed  to  this  insurrec^ 
tion,  because  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
were  persons  little  likely  to  have  been 
cruelly  used,  being  among  the  most  trust- 
ed of  the  slaves.  Those  who  employ  so 
gross  a  fallacy  must  be  content  to  be  call* 
ed  worse  reasoners  than  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
usual  common-places  in  all  cases  of  discon- 
tent and  tumult,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
futile.  The  moving  cause  of  most  insur- 
rections, and  in  the  opinion  of  two  great 
men  (Sully  and  Burke)  of  all,  is,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  grest  body  of  insurgents  :  but 
the  ringleaders  are  generally,  and  almost 
necessarily,  individuals  who  bein^  more 
highly  endowed,  or  more  liappily  situated, 
are  raised  above  the  distress  which  is  suf- 
fered by  those  of  whom  they  take  the 
command. 

But,  the  hon.  gentleman's  principal 
charge  against  the  petition  is  the  allega- 
tion contained  in  it,  that  f«  the  life  of  no 
white  man  was  voluntarily  taken  away  by 
the  slaves."  When  I  heard  the  confidence 
with  which  a  confutation  of  this  averment 
was  announced,  I  own  I  trembled  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  petition.  But,  what  was 
my  astonishment  when  I  heard  the  attempt 
at  confutauon  made?  In  the  Demerara  pa- 
pers No.  II.  there  is  an  ample  and  elabo- 
rate narrative  of  an  attack  on  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Walrand,  bv  the  insurgents, 
made  by  that  lady,  or  tor  her— a  caution 
in  statement  which  the  subsequent  parts 
pf  these  proceedings  nrove  to  be  neces- 
sary in  Demerara.    The  hon.  gentleman 
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of  homes  and  pews  are  a  neoeitar  j  part 
of  ail  revolts,  and  deaths  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  that,  as  well  as  of  ever^ 
species  of  warfiure.  The  revolt  in  this 
ease  was,  doubtless  an  offence;  ^e attack 
oo  the  hoose  was  a  part  of  that  offence ; 
the  defence  was  brave  and  praiseworthy ; 
the  loss  of  lives  is  deeply  to  be  deplored, 
but  it  was  inseparable  from  all  soch  un- 
happy scenes :  it  could  not  be  **  the  vo- 
luntary killing**  intended  to  be  denied  in 
the  petition.  The  governor  of  Deme- 
rara,  in  a  despatch  to  lord  Bathurst,  makes 
the  same  statement  with  the  petition :  <'  1 
have  not,"  he  says,  **  heard  of  one  white 
who  was  deliberately  murdered.*'  Yet  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  which  has 
been  so  triumphantly  displayed  to  the 
House.  ^  At  plantation  MabacKs,  where 
the  whites  were  on  their  guard,  two  out 
of  three  were  killed  in  the  defence  of 
their  habitation.''  The  defence  was  le- 
gitimate, and  the  deaths  lamentable*  But, 
as  the  governor  distinguishes  them  from 
murder  so  do  the  society.  They  deny 
that  there  was  any  killing  in  cold  blood. 
They  did  not  mean  to  deny,  sny  more  than 
fo  affirm  (for  the  papers  H^ich  mention  the 
ihct  were  printed  since  their  petition), 
that  there  was  killing  in  battle,  when  each 
party  were  openly  struggling  to  destroy 
their  antagonists,  and  to  preserve  them- 
ielves.  The  society  only  denies  that  this 
insurrection  was  dishonoured  by  those 
ttHirders  of  the  unoffending  or  of  the 
vanquished,  which  too  frequently  attend 
the  revolts  of  slaves.  The  governor  of 
Demerara  agrees  with  them;  the  whole 
fms^u  of  the  case  support  them ;  and  the 
Quotation  of  the  hon.  gentlenvan  leaves 
tneir  denial  untouched.  The  revolt  was 
Absolutely  unstained  by  excess.  The  kil* 
Hog  of  whites,  even  in  action,  was  so 
aiimll,  as  not  to  appear  in  the  trial  of  Mr. 
8nith,  or  in  the  nrst  accounts  laid  before 
ttow  I  will  not  stop  to  inquii^  whether 
kitthig  in  action  may  not,  in  a  strictly 
nhilosephical  sense,  be  oftlled  <<  voluntary.** 
if  is  enough  for  me,  that  no  man  will  call 
it  ealm,  needless,  or  deliberate.  This  is 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  even  the  words 
of  the  petition.  The  substance  of  ft  is 
sow  more  than  abundantly  justified  by  the 
general  spirit  of  humanity  which  pervaded 
the  unhappy  insurgents,  by  the  unparal- 
leled forbearance  and  moderation'  which 
chsracterieed  the  insurrection.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject,  so  unportant  to  the 
general  question^  as  well  as  to  the  chanM>* 
ter  of  the  petition  for  accuracy,  the  mis* 


aiooary  t«eiet  v  appeal  to  die  fctefaert  au- 
thority, that  of  the  rev.  Mr.  AuaUn«MU>t  a 
missionary,  or  a  methodist,  but  the  chap^ 
lain  of  she  cokmy,  a  minister  of  the  ehurch 
of  England;  who  has  done  hoaour  even  to 
that  churob,  so  illustrious  by  thegenids  and 
learning  and  virtue  of  many  of  her  clergy, 
by  his  christiaB  charity,  by  his  inflexible 
principles  of  justice,  by  hir  intrepid  de^ 
fence  of  innoceace  against  all  the  power 
of  a  snovemment,  and  against  die  still 
a»>re  formidable  prejudices  of  an  alarmed 
and  mcensed  oomnMinity.  No  man  ever 
did  himself  more  honour  by  the  adnsrable 
combioatioA  of  strength  ef  character  with 
sense  of  duty ;  whidi  needed  nothing  bat 
a  Hmer  and  more  elevated  theatre  to 
place  him  among  those  who  wiH  be  in  all 
ages  regarded  by  mankind  as  models  for 
imitation,  and  objects  of  reverence.  That 
excellent  person— speaking  of  Mr.  Smith, 
a  person  with  whom  he  was  previously 
unacquainted,  a  minister  of  a  different 
persuasion,  a  missionanr,  considered  by 
many  of  the  established  clergy  as  a  rival 
if  not  an  enemy,  a  man  then  odious  to 
the  body  of  the  colonists,  whose  good^ 
will  most  have  been  so  important  to  Mn 
Austin's  comfort^ — after  declarhig  his 
conviction  of  the  pdirfect  innocence  and 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  persecuted  mis-* 
sionary,  proceeds  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
moderation  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  the 
beneficent  influence  of  Mr.  Smith  in  pro- 
ducing that  moderation,  in  language  finr 
warmer  and  bolder  than  that  ^  ine  pe- 
titioners. ><I  feel  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring," says  he,  **from  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  my  most  anxious  inqui- 
ries have  obtained,  that  in  the  late  scourge, 
which  the  hand  of  an  All-wise  Creator  baa 
inflicted  on  this  ilUfiited  country,  nothing 
bat  those  religious  impressions  which, 
under  Providence,  Mr.  S^th  has  been  In-' 
strumental  in  fixing;  nothing  but  those 
pririciples  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  which 
he  had  been  proclaimm^ ;  could  have  pre-* 
vented  a  dreadful  etfusron  of  blood  here, 
^BxiA  saved  the  lives  of  those  very  persons 
who  are  now,  I  shudder  to  write  it,  seeking 
his  life  r' 

And  here  I  beg  the  House  to  weigh 
this  testimony.  It  is  not  only  valuable 
from  the  integrity,  impartiafa'ty,  and  un' 
derstanding  of  the  witness,  but  from  his 
opportunities  of  acquiring  that  *'  inthnate 
knowledge"  of  facts  on  which  he  rests 
his  ^)p?nion.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Secret  ConimiBSion  of  Inquiry  established 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  armed  #ith 
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ali  the  authority  of  gofenineni,  wmd  whiek 
reeeivtd  mooh  evidence,  relatiiig  to  this 
ioturrectton,  not  produced  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Smith.  And  this  circumstance  im* 
meiKatelj  brings  me  to  the  consideration 
of  the  hearsay  evidence  iUegaUj  received 
against  Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  mecely,  or 
chiefly,  object  to  it  on  grounds  purefy 
technical*  or  as  being  ittadmisstble  by  the 
hrar  of  England.  1  absUin  from  taldag 
any  part  in  the  discnssien  of  lawyers  or 
philosophers,  irhh  respect  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  rules  of  evidcoce :  though  I  think 
that  there  is  to  be  said  morte  lor  diem 
tbttu  the  iogenioos  obiedocs  are  aware  of. 
What  I  complain  of  is,  the  admissieB  of 
hearsay  of  the  vaguest  sort,  under  cir- 
cumstances where  such  an  admissioii  was 
utteriy  abominable.  In  what  I  am  about  to 
say,  1  shall  not  quote  firom  the  Society*s 
edition  of  the  trial,  but  from  that  which  is 
officially  before  the  House ;  so  thai  1  may 
lay  aside  ali  that  has  been  imd  on  the  su« 
perior  authority  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, when  examined  in  chief,  stated,  that» 
thouffh  originally  prepossessed  against  Mr. 
Smith,  yet,  in  the  coarse  of  numerous  in- 
quiries, he  could  not  see  any  circtmstanoe 
which  led  to  a  belief  that  Mr.  Smith  bad 
been,  in  any  degree,  instrumental  in  the  in- 
surrection ;  and  that,  en  the  contrary, 
when  he  f  Mr.  Austin)  said  to  the  slaves 
that  blooashed  had  not  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  their  insurrection,  their  answer 
was,  **  It  is  contrary  to  the  religion  we 
profess''  (which  had  been  taught  to  them 
by  Mr,  Smith):  <*we  cannot  give  life, 
and  therefore  we  will  not  take  it."  This 
evidence  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  of  the  humanity  of  the  slaves,  tqppears 
to  have  alarmed  the  impartial  iudge-«d- 
vocate;  and  he  proceedied,  in  his  cross- 
examination,  to  ask  Mr.  Austin  whether 
any  of  the  negroes  had  ever  insinuated 
that  their  misfortunes  were  occasioned  by 
the  prisoner's  influence  over  them,  or  by 
the  doctrines  he  taught  them.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, understandiog  this  question  to  refer 
to  what  passed  bdbre  the  committee,  ap- 
pears to  nave  respectfully  hesitated  about 
thtf  propriety  of  disclosing  these  proceed- 
ings; upon  which  the  court,  in  a  tone  of 
discourtesy  and  displeasure, -which  a  re- 
putd>le  advocate  for  a  pri9oner  would  not 
have  used  towards  such  a  witness  In  this 
country^  addressed  the  following  illegal 
and  iodeoent  question  to  Mr.  Austin : 
**  Can  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  swear 
that  you  do  not  recblleet  any  insinuations 
of-  that  sort  at  the  Board  of  Evidence  ?" 


How  that  question  came  to  be  waved  doaa 
not  appear  in  the  official  copy.  It  is  al^ 
most  certain,  however,  from  the  purport 
of  the  next  question,  that  the  Society^a 
Report  is  correct  b  su[^lying  litis  defect } 
that  Mr.  Austin  still  doubted  its  substSA^ 
tial  propriety,  and  continued  to  reseat  it9 
insolent  feras.  He  was  actually  askedL 
"  whether  he  heard^  before  the  Board  of 
Evidence,  any  negro  imputing  the  cause 
of  tbe  revolt  to  the  prisoner  V*  He  an* 
swered  <<  Tes,'*  and  the  inquiry  is  pur- 
sued no  further.  I  again  request  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  question 
and  answer  rest  on  the  authority  of  the 
official  c6py ;  and  I  repeat,  that  I  ditdaia 
to  press  the  legal  efajectioa  of  hearsay, 
and  to  contend,  that  to  put  suoh  a  ques* 
tion,  and  receive  such  an  aaswer,  were 
acts  of  mete  usurpation  in  any  English 
tribonaL  Much  higher  matter  arises  on 
this  part  of  tkf  e^enoe.  Fortunately 
for  the  interest  of  truth,  we  are  now  ia 
poasessieii  ef  the  testimony  of  tlie  negroea 
before  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  which  is  ad« 
verted  to  in  this  question,  and  which,  be 
it  observed,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
uafertunate  Mr.  Smith.  We  naturally 
ask,  why  these  negroes  themselvee  wersi 
not  produced  as  witnesses,  if  they  wer« 
alive ;  or,  if  they  were  executed,  bow  it 
happened  that  none  of  the  men  who  gave 
such  important  evidence  before  the  Board 
of  Inquiry,  were  preserved  to  bear  testi- 
mony aoainst  him  before  the  courts  mats 
tial  f  Why  were  they  content  with  the 
much  weaker  evidence  actually  produced  { 
Why  were  they  driven  to  the  necessity  d 
illegally  obtaining,  through  Mr.  Austin, 
what  they  might  have  obtained  from  hia 
informants  ?  The  reason  is  plain :  thty 
disbelieved  the  evidence  of  the  negroes 
who  tlirew  out  «'the  insinuations,''  or 
<•  imputations.**  That  might  have  been 
nothing :  but  they  knew  that  all  snankind 
would  have  rejected  that  pretended  evi-f 
deuce  with  horror.  They  knew  that  the 
negroes,  to  whom  their  question  adverted, 
had  told  a  tale  to  the  Board  of  Evidence, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  story  of 
Titus  Gates  was  a  model  of  probability, 
oandour,  andti^th.  One  of  them  (Sandy) 
said,  that  Mr.  Smith  told  him,  though  not 
a  mendier  of  his  congregation,  nor  even  a 
christian,  <^  that  a  ^>od  thing  was  come 
for  the  negroes;  and  that  if  they  did  not 
seek  for  it  now,  the  whites  would  trample 
upon  them,  and  upon  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  eternity."  [Demejara  Pa- 
pers;  No  U.  p.  S6.J      Another  (Paris) 
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ujB,  <*  tfatt  all  the  male  whicet  (exoapt 
tha  doctors  and  miMionariet)  were  to  be 
murdered,  and  aO  the  females  distributed 
among  the  Insurgents ;  that  one  of  thehr 
leaders  was  to  be  a  kin^,  another  to  be  a 
goreroor,  and  Mr,  Snuth  to  be  emperor** 
[id.  p.  80]  ; — that  on  Sunday,  the  17th 
of  August,  Mr.  Smith  administered  the 
sacrament  to  severalleading  negroes  and  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  European  OTorseer  of 
the  estate  Le  ResouTenIr ;  that  he  swore 
the  former  on  the  bible  to  do  him  no  harm 
when  they  had  conquered  the  country,  and 
afterwardls  blessed  their  revolt,  saying, 
<«  Go :  as  you  haTe  begun  in  Christ,  you 
must  end  in  Christ  ^  [id.  p.  41.^    All 
this  the  prosecutor  concealed,  with  the 
knowledse  of  the  court.     While  they 
asked  wdetber  Mr.  Austin  htui   heard 
statemenu  made  asainst  Mr.  Smith  before 
the  Board  of  Evidence,  they  studiously 
conceal  all  those  incredB>le,  moostrouS| 
impossible,  fictions  which  accompanied 
these  statements,  and  which  would  have 
^  annihilated  their  credit.     Whether  the 
qtiestion  was  intended  to  discredit  Mir. 
Austm  or  to  prejudice  Mr.  Smith,  it  was,  in 
either  case,  an  atrocious  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  stones  told  by  the  ne- 
groes, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  screen 
Uiem  from  scrutmy,  contradiction,  disbe- 
li^,  and  abhorrence.    If  these  men  couU 
have  been  believed,  would  they  not  have 
been  produced  on  the  trialt  Paris,  indeed, 
the  author  of  this  horrible  fabrication, 
charges  Bristol,  Manuel,  and  Aior,  three 
of  the  witnesses  afterwards  examined  on 
the  trial  of  Mr.Smith,  as  having  been  par* 
ties  to  the  dire  and  execrable  oath :  not 
one  of  them  alludes  to  such  horrors :  all 
virtuidly  contradict  them.   Yet  this  court* 
martial  sought  to  injure  Mr.  Austin,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Smith,  by  receiving  as  evidence  a  general 
statement  of  what  was  said  by  those  whom 
they  could  not  believe,  whom  they  durst 
not  produce,  and  who  were  contradicted 
by  their  own  principal  witnesses ;  who,  if 
their  whole  tale  had  been  brought  into 
view,  would  have  been  driven  out  of  any 
court  with  shouts  of  exeoration. 

I  cannot  yet  leave  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject.  It  deeply  affects  tne  character  of 
the  whole  transaction.  It  shews  the  ge* 
neral  terror,  which  was  so  powerful  as  to 
stimulspte  the  slaves  to  the  invention  of 
such  monstrous  falsehoods.  It  throws 
light  on.  that  species  of  skill  with  which 
the  prosecutors  kept  bsck  the  absolutely 
incredible  witnesses,  and  brought  forward 


only  those  who  were  discreet  eomigh  to 
t^l  a  more  plausible  story ;  and  on  the  ef* 
feet  which  the  drcukition  of  ihe  fictionf^ 
which  were  too  absurd  to  be  avowed,  most 
have  had  in  exciting  the  body  of  the  colo- 
nists to  the  mostrelimtlessanimoftity  against 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Smith.  It  tMcbea 
us  to  view  with  the  utmost  jedousy  the 
more  guarded  testimony  actually  pro- 
duced against  him,  whidi  could  not  be 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  same 
fears  and  orcjodices.  It  authorises  me  to 
lay  a  mucn  more  than  ordinary  stress  on 
every  defect  of  the  evidence,  because^  in 
such  circumstattces,  I  am  warranted  in 
affirming  that  whatever  was  not  proved, 
could  not  have  been  proved. 

But,  in  answer  to  all  this,  we  are  asked- 
by  the  hon^ffentlenmn,  f<  Would  President 
Wray  have  been  a  party  to  the  admissioD 
of  improper  evidence  ?V  Now,  Sir»  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  Mr..  Wray ; 
and  the  rathei' because  he  is  wdl  spoken 
of  by  those  whose  good  0(Noion  is  to  be 
respected.  We  do  not  know  that  he  mav 
DoUiave  dissented  from  every  act  of  this 
court-martial.  I  should  heartily  rejoice 
to  hear  that  it  was  so :  but  I  am  aware  we 
can  never  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 
The  hon.  gentleman  unwarily  asks, 
<'  Would  not  Mr.  Wray  have  publicly 
protested  against  illegal  questions  ?"  Does 
be  not  know,  or  has  he  foi^otten,  that 
every  member  of  a  court-martial  is  bound 
by  oath  not  to  disclose  its  proceedings  ? 
But  really.  Sir,  I  must  say,  that  the 
character  of  no  man  can  avail  against 
facts.  <«  Telle  e  caus&  nomen  Catonis.** 
Let  character  protect  accused  men  where 
there  is  any  defect  in  the  evidence  of  their, 
guilt.  Let  it  continue  to  yield  to  them 
Uiat  protection  wUcfa  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
hour  of  danger,  did  not  receive  from  the 
tenor  of  his  blameless  and  virtuous  life. 
Let  it  be  used  for  mercy,  not  for  severity. 
Let  it  never  be  allowed  to  aid  a  prosecu- 
tor, or  to  strengthen  the  case  of  an 
accuser.  Let  it  tie  a  shield  to  cover  the 
accused;  but  let  it  never  be  converted 
into  a  dagger  by  which  he  is  to  be 
stabbed  to  the  heart.  Above  all,  let  it 
not  be  uMd  to  deatrov  his  good  name, 
aAer  his  life  has  been  taken  away. 

The  question  is,  as  has  been  stated  by- 
the  hon.  gentleman,  whether,  on  a  review 
of  the  wiM>le  evidence,  Mr.  Smith  can  be 
pronounced  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
charged  against  him,  and  for  which  he- 
was  condemned  to  death.  That  is  the 
fact  on  which  issue  is  to  he  joined.    In 
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trying  it,  I  can  lar  my  band  on  my  heart 
and  solemnly  declare,  upon  my  honour, 
or  whatever  more  sacred  sanction  there 
be»  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  an 
innocent  and  virtuoas  man ;  illegally  tried, 
unjostly  condemned  to  death,  and  treated 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  disgraceful 
to  a  civilized  sovemment  in  the  case  of 
the  worst  crimmal.  I  heartily  rejoice  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  been  manly 
enoueh  directly  to  dissent  from  my  hon. 
friend's  motion;  that  the  case  is  to  be 
fairly  brought  to  a  dedsion ;  and  that  no 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  evade  a  determi- 
nation, by  moving  the  previous  question. 
That,  of  all  modes  of  proceeding,  I  should 
mo&t  lament.  Some  may  think  Mr. 
Smith  guilty :  others  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  him  innocent :  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
the  grand  jury  of  the.  empire,  to  declare 
that  they  will  not  decide,  when  a  grave 
case  is  brought  before  them,  whether  a 
British  subject  has  been  lawfully  or 
unlawfully  condemned  to  death.  We  still 
observe  that  usage  of  our  forefathers, 
according  to  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  the  commencement  of  every 
session  of  parliament,  nominates  a  grand 
committee  of  justice:  and  if  in  ordinary 
cases  other  modes  of  proceeding  have 
been  substituted  in  practice  for  this 
ancient  institution,  we  may  at  least  respect 
it  as  a  remembrancer  of  our  duty,  which 
points  out  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
original  establishment.  All  evasion  is 
here  refiual ;  and  a  denial  of  justice  in 
parliament,  more  especially  in  an  inquest 
tor  blood,  would  be  a  fatal  and  irreparable 
breach  in  the  English  constitution. 

The  question  before  us  resolves 
itself  into  several  questions,  relating  to 
every  branch  and  stage  of  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Smith :— ^Whether  the  court- 
martial  had  jurisdiction;  whether  the 
evidence  against  him  was  warranted  by 
law,  or  sufficient  in  fact;  whether  the 
sentence  was  just,  or  the  punishment 
legal  ?  These  questions  are  so  extensive 
and  important,  that  1  cannot  help  wishing 
thev  had  not  been  still  further  enlarged 
anci  embroiled  bv  the    introduction  of 


ever  be  thw  source  or  their  object,  always 
disturb  the  understanding,  and  often 
pervert  the  moral  sentiments;  we  have 
clear  proof  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Mr. 
Smith  so  far  as  to  produce  the  first  of 
these  unfortunate  effiscts ;  and  it  is  begging 
the  whole  question  in  dispute,  to  assert 
that  it  manifested  itself  in  him  by  tHe 
second  and  still  more  fatal  eymptocn. 
There  is,  indeed,  another  temper  of  mind 
cdled  enthusiasm,  which  though  rejecting 
the  authority  neither  of  reaion  nor  of 
virtue,  triumphs  over  all  the  vulgar  infirmi* 
ties  of  men,  contemns  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  braves  danger,  and  despises 
obloquy ;  which  is  the  parent  of  heroic 
acts  and  apostolical  sacrifices;  which 
dcv0tes  the  ease,  the  pleasure,  the  inter* 
est,  the  ambition,  the  life  of  the  generous 
enthusiast,  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
If  Mr.  Smith  had  not  been  supported  by 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
roan,  be  would  have  been  ill  qualified  for 
a  task  so  surrounded  by  disgust,  by  ca* 
lumny,  by  peril,  as  that  of  attempting  io 
pour  instruction  into  the  minds  of  unhappy 
slaves.  Much  of  this  excellent  quality 
was  doubtless^  necessary  for  so  long 
enduring  the  climate  and  the  government 
of  Demerara.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon* 
gentleman  should  have  deigned  to  notice 
any  part  of  the  impertinent  absurdities 
with  which  the  court  have  suffered  their 
minutes  to  be  encumbered,  and  which 
have  no  more  to  do  with  this  insurrection 
than  with  the  Popish  plot.  What  is  it  to 
us  that  a  misunderstanding  occurred  three 
or  four  years  ago  between  Mr.  Smith  and 
a  person  called  Captain  or  Doctor  Mac 
Turk,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  for  a  neighbour— a  misunderstand- 
ing long  antecedent  to  this  revolt,  and 
utterly  unconnected  with  any  part  of  it? 
It  was  inadmissible  evidence  ;  and  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  proved  nothing, 
but  the  character  of  the  witness — of  the 
generous  Mac  Turk ;  who,  having  had  a 
trifling  difference  with  his  neigh^ur  five 
years  ago,  called  it  to  mind  at  the  moment 
when  that  neighbour's  life  was  in  danger. 
Such  is  the  chivalrous  magnanidaity  of 
Dr.  Mac  Turk.    If  I  were  infected  by 
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I  very  sincerely,  regret  tfiat  tb^  bQn. 
,  gentleman,  by  quotationafrono^  Mr.  Smith's 
manuscript  journal,  should  appear  to  give 
•  any  countenance  or , sanction  tp  ,the  de« 
testable  violation  of  all  law,  bumanity, 
and  decency,  bjr  which  that  ipanuscript 
.  was  produced  an  evidence  gainst  the 
Writer.    I  am  sure,  that,  whep  his  official 
zeal  has  somewhat  subsided,  he  will  him* 
self  regret  that  be  appealed  to  such  a 
document.     That   which    is    unlawfully 
obtained,  canpot  be  fairly  quoted.    The 
.  production  of  a  paper  in  evjidence  jpon- 
taining  general  reflections  and  reasonfngs, 
.. or  narratives , of  fact,  no^.  relating  to  any 
,  design,  or  composed  to  compass  any  end, 
is  precisely  the  iniquity  perpetrated  by 
J  Jenries  in  the  pase  of  Sidney,  which  has 
since  been  reprobated  by  all  lawyers,  and 
.  which  has  been  solemnly  condemned  by 
.the  legislature  itself.^,  I  deny,  without 
.  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  of  the 
learned  lawyers  who  differ  f^romme  in  this 
debate,  that  such  a  paper  has  been  re- 
ceived in  evidence,  since  that  abominable 
,  trial,  by  any  body  of  men  calling  them- 
.  selves  a  court  of  justice.    Is  there    a 
.  single  line  in  the  extracts  produced  which 
could  have  been  written  to  forward  the 
.  insurrection  il  defy  any  man  to  point  it 
out.     Could  it  be  admissible  evidence  on 
'^  «n^  other  ground  ?  I  defy  any  lawyer  to 
,  maintain  it :  for  if  it  wer^  to,  be  said  that 
,  it  manifests  opinions  and  feelings  favour- 
^  able  to  negro  insurrection,    and   which 
rendered  probable  the  participation  of  Mr. 
(  Smith  in  this  revolt  (having  first  denied 
.  the  fact),  I .  sliould  point  to  the  statute 
reversing  the  attainder  of  Sidney,  against 
whom  the  like  evidence  was  produced 

?recise]y  under  the  same  pretence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  on  this 
point  than  the  authority  of  a  great  judge 
and    an    excellent    writer.    *<  Had    the 

Sapers  found  in  Sidney*s  closet,*^  says  Mr. 
ustice  Foster,  **  been  plainly  relative  to 
the  other  treasonable  practices  charged  in 
the  indictment,  they  might  have  been  read 
{n  evidence  against  him,  though  not  pub- 
•  lished*    The  papers  found  on  lord  Fres- 
.  ton  were  written  in  prosecution  of  certaii^ 
.  determined  purposes  which  were  treason** 
.able,  and  th^n  (namely. at  the.timci  of 
'  writing)    10    the  foptemplation  of  th^ 
«>ffen4ers.'*    But  the  iniqui,tj,^ii\  t^e  cas^ 
of  Sidney  vapishes^  ip  c^ompar^son  witl^ 
that  of  this  trial.     Sid^neys  manuscript 
.  was  intended  for  publication.    It  codd 
not    be  said  that    its    tendency,    when 
published,  was  net  to  excite  disposition^ 
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hostile  to  the  had  government  which  USihi 
existed;  it  was'  perhaps,  in "strictilcss, 
indictable  as  a  seditious  libel.  The  jour- 
nal of  Mr.  Smith  was  meant  foi^  no  huinan 
eye:  it  was  seen  by  none;  only  extracts 
.  of  it  had  been  sent  to  his  employers  in 
England,  as  inoffensivCi  doubtless,  as  their 
excellent  instructions  required.  In  the 
midst  of  conjugal  affectton  and' confidence, 
it  was  withheld  even  from  his  wife.  It 
consisted  of  bis  commonidgs  with  bis  own 
mind,  or  the  breathing  of  his  thbughti 
towards  his  Creator ;  it  was  neither  ad- 
dressed nor  communicated  t6  any  created 
being.  That  such  a  journal  should  Have 
been  dragged  from  its  sacred  secresy,  is 
an  atrocity  (I  repeat  it)  to  which  I  know 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  court  that 
professed  to  observe*  a  semblance  of 
justice. 

I  dwell  on  this  circufhstance,  becaiise 
the  hon.  gentleman,  by  his  quotation,  has 
compelled  me  to  do  so,  and  because  the 
admission  ot  this  evidence  shews  the 
temper  of  the  court.  For  I  think  the 
extracts  produced  are,  in  truth,  favourable 
to  Mr.  Smith ;  and  I  am  entitled  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  whole  joiirna),  withheld  as 
it  is  from  us,  withheld  from  the  colonial 
pffice,,  though  circulated  through  the 
court  to  excite  West-Indiah  prejudices 
against  Mr.  Smith,  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
impartial  men,  (lave  been  still  more  de* 
cisively  advantageous  to  his  cause.  How, 
indeed,  can  I  thmk  otherwise  ?  What,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge-advocate,  is  the 
capital  crime  of  this  journal  ?  It  is,  that 
in  it  the  prisoner  **  avows  he  feels  an 
aversion  to  slavery !  !**  He  was  so  de- 
praved, as  to  be  an  enemy  of  that 
admirable  institution  !  He  was  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  morality,  as  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  perpetual  and  unlimited  subjec- 
tion of  millions  of  reasbriable  creatures  to 
the  will,  and  caprice,  and  passions  of 
other  ipen !  This  opinion,  it  is  true,  Mr. 
Smith  shared  with  the  king, 'parliament, 
and  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  with  all  wise 
and  .good  men  in  alf  o^os  and  natioas ;  i^iWly 
it  is  stated  by  the  judge-advocaie  as  (f  it 
were  some  ini  moral  para()ox,  vvhtdi  it 
required  the  utmost  effrontery  trt  *'  avow" 
One  of  the  paasageB  produced  in  evidence, 
and  therefore  thought  cither  to  be  cnmu 
naj  itpelf,  or  a  proof  of  eriramal  m lent! an, 

I'td^  deserves  attention  ;  '*  WhWe  wriling 
his,  my  very  heart  flutters  athcftriiig  the 
almost  incessa^it  cract^ing  of  tlie  whip  !" 
As  the  date  of  this  part  of  the  Journal  is 
the  22nd  March,  1819,  more  tlian  four 
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years  before  the  iosurrection,  it  cannot  be 
so^'l^^storted  by  human  ingenuity  as  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  specific  charges' 
whiqh  the  court  had  to  try.  What, 
ttiiirerore,  IS  th^  purpose  For  which  it  is 
produced  i  They  overheard,  as  it  were,  a 
man  secretly  complaining  to  himself  of  the 
agiiaxion  produced  in  his  bodily  frame  by 
the  H'prribje  noise  of  a  wjiip  constantly 
resounding  on  the  torn  and  bloody  backs 
of  his  rel|ovr  creieitures.  As  he  does  not 
dare  to  utter  them  to  any  other,  they 
must  have  been  unaffected,  undesignihg, 
almost  Involuntary,  ejaculations  of  feeling. 
The  discovery  of  them  might  have  re- 
called unhardened  men  from  practices  of 
which  they  had  thus  casually  perceived 
the  impression  upon  an  uncorrupted  heart. 
It  could  hardly  nave  been  supposed  that 
the  most  practised  negro-driver,  could 
have  blamed  them  more  severely  than  by 
calling  them  effusions  of  weak  and  wo- 
mani4^  feelings.  But  it  seemed  good  to 
the  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Smith  to  view 
these  coipplaiqts.iQ  another  lighp  they 
regard  the  5^  flutteffing  of  his  heart  at  the 
incessant  cracking  of  the  whip"  as  an 
ov^rt  act  of  the  treason  of  abhorring 
^avery«  Tbe^  treat  natural  compassion, 
ai)d  even  its  involuntary  effects'  on  the 
bodily  frame,  as  an  oftience*  Such  is  the 
system  of  their  society,  that  they  consider 
ev^|ry  man  who  feels  pity  for  suffering, 
or  mdi^nation  against  cruelty,  as  their 
irreconcilable  enemy.  Nay,  they  receive 
a  secret  expression  of  these  feelings  as 
evidence  against  a  man  on  trial  for  his 
life,  in  what  th^^  call  a  court  of  justice. 
My  right  hon.  friei^d  (Mr.  Canning)  has, 
on  a  former  occasion,  happily  characteri- 
zed the  resistance,  which  has  not  been 
obscurely  threatened,  against  all  measures 
for  mitigating  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  **  a 
rebellion  for  the  whip.''  tn  the  present 
instance,  we  see  how  sacred  that  instru- 
inent  is  held;'  how  the  right  to  use  it  is 
prized  as  one  of  the  aearest  of  privileges ; 
and  in  wj^si  tnanner  the  most  private 
murinur  ag^nst  its  severest  i.n0|ictions  is 
brought  foi;ward  as  f  proof,  that  he  who 
breathes  it  must  be  prepared  to  plunge 
into  violence  and  bloocL 
^  Iq  the  same  spirit,  conversations  are 
^giyen  in  evidence,  lon^  before  the  revolt, 
w;Holly  unconnected  with  it,  and  held  with 
Ignorant  men|  who  might  easily  misunder- 
stand or  misremeraber  them;  in  which 
Ht.  Siftith  Ik  supposed  to  have  expressed 
a  g^ni^ral  and  speculative  opinion,  that 
Jlfa^qry  p^ver  cqul^be  mitig^iited,  and  that 


it  must  die  a  violent  death.  These  opinions 
the  hon.  gentleman  caills  fanatical.  Does 
he  think  Dr.  Johnson  a  fanatic,  or  a 
sectary,  or  a  methodist,  or  an  enftmy  of 
established  authority  ?  But  he  must  know, 
from  the  roost  amusing  of  books,  that 
Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  per- 
haps when  enjoying  lettered  hospitality  at 
the  table  of  the  master  of  University  Col- 
lege,* proposed  as  a  toast  **  Success  to 
the  first  revolt  of  Negroes  in  the  West 
Indies."  He  neither  meant  to  make  a 
jest  of  such  matters,  nor  to  express  a  deli- 
berate wish  for  an  event  so  full  of  horror, 
but  merely  to  express  in  the  strongest 
manner  hfs  honest  hatred  of  slavery ;  for 
no  man  ever  more  detested  actual  oppres-^ 
sion,  though  his  Tory  prejudices  hinoered 
him  from  seeing  the  value  of  those  liberal 
institutions  which  alone  secure  society 
from  oppression.  This  justice  will  be  uni- 
versally done  to  the  aged  Moralist,  who 
knew  slavery  only  as  a  distant  evil,  whose 
ears  were  never  wounded  by  the  cracking 
of  the  whip.  Yet  all  the  casual  expres- 
sions of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
midst  of  dispute,  or  when  he  was  fresh 
from  the  sight  of  suffering,  rise  up  against 
him  as  legal  proof  of  settled  purposes 
and  deliberate  designs. 

On  the  legality  of  the  trial,  the  impreg- 
nable speech  of  my  learned  friend  has  left 
me  little,  if  any  thing,  to  say.  The  only 
principle  on  which  the  law  of  England 
tolerates  what  is  called  martial,  is  neces- 
sity :  its  introduction  can  be  justified  only 
by  necessity;  its  continuance  requires 
precisely  the  same  Jiutification  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  if  it  survives  the  necessity  on 
which  alone  it  rests  for  a  single  minute,  it 
becomes  instantlv  a  mere  exercise  of  law- 
less violence.  Wheti'  foreign  invasion  or 
civil  war  renders  it  impossible  for  courts 
of  law  to  sit,  or  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  their  judgments,  it  becomes  hecessary 
to  find  some  rude  substitute  for  them,  and 
to  employ,  for  that  purpose,  the  military, 
which  is  the  only  remaining  force  in  the 
the  community.  While  the  laws  are 
silenced  by  the  noise  of  arms,  the  rulers 
of  the  armed  force  must  punish,  as  equit- 
ably as  they  can,  those  crimes  which 
threaten  their  own  safety  and  that  of 
society :  but  oo  longer  ;  every  momeiit 
beyond,  is  usurpation:  as  soon  as  th^ 
laws  can  act,  every  other  mode  of  punish* 
ing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an  enormous 

♦  Dr.  Wethereir,  father  of  the  Solicitor 
General. 
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crime.  If  argument  be  not  enough  on 
this  subject;  if,  indeed,  the  mere  statement 
be  no^  the  evidence  of  its  own  truth ;  I 
appeal  to  the  highest  and  most  venerable 
authority  known  to  our  law.  <*  Martial 
law,"  says  sir  Matthew  Hale,  <<  is  not  a 
law,  but  something  indulged,  rather  than 
allowed,  as  a  law«  The  necessity  of  go* 
vernment,  order,  and  discipline  in  an 
army,  is  that  only  which  can  give  it  coun* 
tenance.  *  Necessitas,  enim,  quod  cogit 
defendit.'  Secondly:  this  indulged  law  ia 
only  to  extend  to  members  of  the  army, 
or  to  those  of  the  opposite  army,  and  never 
may  be  so  much  indulged  as  to  be  exer- 
cised or  executed  upon  others*  Thirdly : 
the  exercise  of  martial  law  may  not  be 
permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when  the 
Ling's  courts  are"  (or  may  be)  "open."* 
The  illustrious  judge  on  this  occasion  ap- 
peals to  the  Petition  of  Right,  which,  fifty 
Years  before,  had  declared  all  proceedings 
by  martial  law,  in  time  of  peace,  to  be 
illegal.  He  carries  the  principle  back 
to  the  cradle  of  English  liberty,  and 
quotes  the  famous  reversal  of  the  attainder 
of  the  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  the  third,  as  dec'isive  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  nothing  but  the  necessity  arising 
'  from  the  absolute  interruption  of  civil 
judicatures  by  arms,  can  warrant  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  is  called  martial  law. 
'Wherever,  and  whenever,  they  are  are  so 
interrupted,  and  as  long  as  the  interrup- 
tion continues,  necessity  justifies  it.  No 
other  doctrine  has  ever  been  maintained 
in  this  country,  since  the  solemn  parlia- 
mentary condemnation  of  the  usurpations 
of  Charles  the  1st,  which  he  was  himself 
compelled  to  sanction  in  the  Petition  of 
Bight.  In  none  of  the  revolutions  or  re- 
bellions which  have  since  occurred,  has 
martial  law  beeq  exercised, however  much, 
in  some  of  them,  the  necessity  might  seem 
to  exist.  Even  in  those  most  deplorable 
of  all  commotions  which  tore  Ireland  in 
pieces  in  the  last  ^ears  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  in  the  midst  of  ferocious  revolt 
and  cruel  punishment;  at  the  very 
moment  of  legalising  these  martial  juris- 
dictions, in  1799,  the  very  Irish  statute 
which  was  passed  for  that  purpose  did 
homage  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law,  in  the  very  act  of 
departing  from  them.  The  Irish  statute  39 
Geo.  3rd,  c.  2,  after  reciting  that  martial 
law  had  been  successfully  exercised  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  so  far  as  to  per- 


*  Hale's  Hist.  Com.  Law,  c.  11. 


mit  the  course  of  the  coamon  law  partially 
to  take  place,  but  that  the  rebelhcm  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  considerable  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  whereby  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  parliament  to  interpose,  goes  on 
to  enable  the  lord  lieutenant  **  to  punish 
rebels  by  courts-martial.''  This  statute  is 
the  most  pc^sitive  declaration,  that,  where 
the  common  law  can  be  exercised  in  some 
parts  of  the  countiy,  martial  law  canndt 
be  established  in  others,  though  rebellion 
actually  prevails  in  these  others,  vnthout 
an  extraordinary  interposition  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  itself. 

I  have  already  qnoted  from  sir  Matthew 
Hale  his  position  respecting  the  two-fotd 
operation  of  martial  law,  as  It  affects  the 
army  of  the  power  which  exercises  it,  and 
as  it  acts  against  the  army  of  the  enemy. 
That  great  judge  happily  unused  to 
standing  armies,  and  reasonably  preju- 
diced againstmilitary  jurisdiction, does  not 
pursue  his  distinction  through  all  its  con- 
sequences, and  assigns  a  ground  for  the 
whole  which  will  support  only  one  of  its 
parts.  *^  The  necessity  of  order  and  disci- 
pline in  an  army"  is,  according  to  him,  the 
reason  why  the  law  tolerates  this  de- 
parture from  its  most  valuable'  rules ;  but 
this  necessity  only  justifies  the  exercise  of 
martial  law  over*  the  army  of  our  own 
state.  One  part  of  it  has  since  been  an- 
nually taken  out  of  the  common  law; 
and  provided  for  by  the  Mutiny  act, 
which  subjects  the  military  offences  of 
soldiers  only  to  punishment  by  military 
courts,  even  in  time  of  peace.  Hence 
we  may  now  be  said  annually  to  legalize 
military  law ;  which,  however,  differs  es- 
sentially from  martial  law,  in  being  con- 
fined to  offences  agamst  military  disci- 
pline, and  in  not  extending  to  any  per- 
sons but  those  who  are  members  of  tiic 
army. 

Martial  law  exercised  against  enemies, 
or  rebels,  cannot  depend  on  the  same 
principle ;  for  it  is  certainly  na^t  intended 
to  enforce  or  preserve  discipline  among 
them.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  a  more 
regular  and  convenient  mode  of  exercising 
the  right  to  kill  in  war ;  a  right  originating 
in  selNdefence,  and  limited  to  those  cases 
where  such  killing  is  necessanr»  as  the 
means  of  insuring  that  end.  Martial  law 
put  in  force  agamst  rebels,  can  only  be 
excused  as  a  mode  of  more  deliberately 
and  equitably  selecting  the  persons  from 
whom  quarter  ought  to  be  withheld,  in  a 
case  where  all  have  forfeited  their  daifti 
to  it;    It  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of 
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better-regulited  deciniatioDy  founded  upon 
choice,  iostead  of  chance,  in  order  to  pro- 
▼ide  for  the  safety  of  the  conauerort  with- 
out the .  horrors  of  undistinguished 
slaughter ;  it  is  justifiable  only  where  it  b 
an  act  of  mercy.  Thus  the  matter  stands 
by  the  taw  of  nations.  But  by  the  faw  of 
JSngland  it  cannot  be  exercised  except 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  iustice 
is  interrupted  by  violence.  Did  tnis  ne- 
cessity exist  at  Demerara  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  1823  ?  Was  it  on  that  day  im- 
possible for  the  courts  of  law  to  try  of- 
fences ?  It  is  clear  tliat,  if  the  case  be 
tried  by  the  law  of  England,  and  unless 
ab  afBrmative  answer  can  be  given  to  these 
questions  of  fact,  the  court-martial  had  no 
legal  power  to  try  Mr.  Smith.  Now,  Sir, 
I  must  in  the  first  place  remark,  that  ge- 
neral Murray  has  himself  expressly  waved 
'  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  takes  merit  to 
himself  for  having  brought  Mr.  Smith  to 
trial  before  a  court-martial,  as  the  most 
probable  mode  of  securing  impartial  jus- 
tice— a  statement  which  would  be  clearly 
an  attempt  to  obtain  commendation  under 
false  pretences,  if  he  had  no  choice,  and 
was  compelled  by  absolute  necessity,  to 
recur  to  martial  law.  « In  bringing 
this  man  (Mr.  Smith)  to  trial,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  to  him  the  advantage  of  the 
mbst  cool  an^  dispassionate  consideration, 
by  framing  a  court  entirely  of  officers 
of  the  army,  who,  having  no  interest  in 
the  country,  are  without  the  bias  of  pub- 
lic Opinion,  which  is  at  present  so  violent 
against  Mr.  Smith."  [Letter  of  general 
Murray  to  lord  Bathurst  21st  October 
1823.]  This  paragraph  I  conceive  to  be 
an  admission^  and  almost  a  boast,  that  the 
trial  by  court-martial  was  matter  of  choice, 
and,  Uierefore,  not  of  necessity ;  and  I 
shall  at  present  say  nothmg  more  on  it, 
than  earnestly  to  beseech  the  House  to 
remark  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of 
the  temper  of  the  colonists ;  and  to  bear 
ro  mind  the  inevitable  influence  of  that  fu* 
rious  temper  (Ml  the  prosecutors,  who  con- 
ducted the  accusation ;  on  the  witnesses 
who  ^pported  it  by  their  testimony ;  on 
thfe  officers  of  the  court-martial,  who  could 
have  no  other  associates  or  friends  but 
amon^  thesejprejudiced  and  exasperated 
colonists.     Wtih  what  tutnininn  suiA  if>a- 


What  hope  of  acquittri  could  the  most  in- 
nocent prisoner  entertain  ?  S.och,  says  in 
substance  governor  Murray,  was4he  rase 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Demerara  against  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Smith,  that  his  only 
chance  of  imparticd  trial  required  him  to 
be  deprived  of  all  the  safeguards  which 
are  the  birthright  of  British  subjects, 
Bind  to  be  tried  by  a  judicature  which  the 
laws  and  feelings  of  his  country  alike  ab- 
hor. 

But,  the  admission  of  governor  Murray, 
though  conclusive  against  him,  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  argument ;  for  my  learned, 
friend  has  alrea^  demonstrated  that,  in 
fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  court- 
martial  on  the  ISth  of  October.  From 
the  SI  St  of  August,  it  appears  by  general 
Murray's  letters,  that  no  impediment  ex- 
isted to  the  ordinary  course  of  law ;  no 
negroes  were  in  arms ;  '*  no  war  or  bat- 
tle's sound  was  heard"  through  the  colo- 
ny. There  remained,  indeed,  a  few  run-, 
awavs  in  the  forests  behind  ;  but  we  know 
from  the  best  authorities,*  that  the  forests  ' 
were  never  free  from  bodies  of  these 
wretched  and  desperate  men  in  those  un- 
happy settlements  in  Guiana,  where,  under 
every  government,  rebellion  has  as  uni- 
formly sprung  from  cruelty,  as  pestilence 
has  arisen  from  the  marshes.  Before  the  4'th 
of  September,  even  the  detachment  which 
pursued  the  deserters  into  the  forest  had 
returned  into  the  colony.  For  six  weeks, 
then,  before  the  court-martial  was  assem- 
bled, and  for  twelve  weeks  before  that 
court  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on 
Mr.  Smith,  all  hostility  had  ceased,  no 
necessity  for  their  existence  can  be  pre- 
tended, and  every  act  which  they  did  was 
an  open  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law 
of  England. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  any  co- 
lour of  law  In  these  proceedings?  Dothejr  , 
derive  it  from  the  Dutch  Jaw  ?  I  have  di- 
ligently examined  the  Roman  law,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  that  system,  and  the 
writings  of  those  most  eminent  jurists 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  Holland.  I  can  find  in  them 
no  trace  of  any  such  principle  as  martial 
law.  Military  law,  indeed,  is  clearly  defined, 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  punishment 
by  military  judges  of  the  purely  military 
offences  of  soldiers.     But  to  anv  no wer  oT 
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temfKt  •him  Into  a  repetition  of  hit  lbrii»c;r,, 
innnmeniUe':.  bluodlerii ,  by  naming,  the, 
gfoatfiti'of  .the•eglKi8t8«Je«t.;hii4«^e,  hii^, 
o«CttpatioOyAii4  hi&  raqk  might  ba;ag|^a 
mistiikeD^^aodiibo  venerable  prevdeot  of 
iko  aufiietne  couct  .of  Holland  might  be« 
oaoe-moae  caUed  a  clerk  of  tUe  States 
Gcpoeral.  <^^^vaecttlio  roilitic^"  8«yg  that 
leonnad  petaont  .<<  pertioet  ad  judipom  mi*, 
litarem  quaindo  delictum  sit  militare,  et  ad 
jlM)ieemcolBm«Hlem•qllaod^  d^tum  sit 
oosmwieft"  Far  ffomsuppoaingjt  toJ>e; 
poiiiMa  thai  those  who  were  not  soldiers 
oould  enrer  be  triaUe.by. military  cpurtS: 
foffCiimesjioimilttaKyt  hec^espsessly  don 
I  theclaw:aiid  practiop  of  the  United 
tO:  hik,  that  event  soldiers  u^ 
aUe^.fos.  ordinary  ofencea  agaiost 
aaaiety,  to  the  cpxmi  of  Holland  and 
Vrteslaad^  of  which  he  was  loog  the  chief. 
Thftlawiof  HoUaody  thenefoie>.  does  not 
jysSify  this  trial  by.  martml  law. 

NoCbiog.  remains  but  some  law  of  the 
•atony  itself*  Where  is.  it  ?  It  is.  not  al- 
kipad  or  alluded  to  in  any  part  of  this 
tnal.  We  hsire  heard  nothing  of  it  this 
eveato^  So  unwilling  was  I  to.  beliefe 
ibaft  this  court*maitial  .would  dare  to  act 
without  some  pretence  of  legal  authority» 
If  suspected  an  auihonty  for  martial  law 
would  be  dug  out.  of  some  dark  comer  of 
•  Guiana ordinance.  I  kaew  it  was  nei* 
thas  is  tlial«w  of  England  nor  ia  that  of 
UoUaad.;.  and  I  now  believe  that  it  does 
Mivexist'  avea  io.  the  law  ofS  Bemi^rttrs* 
TfaesUaacaof  those wba ans;iiMaiQSsled.i9 
paodttdii^  it  is  not  my  only  reaaon.  f^ 
tiria  balieL  I  happen  to  haae  seen  tha 
iastnictioos  of  the  StataaGenesal  to  their 
gairenior  of  Demeraca  iaNovea»b€r>.  1792 
—probably  the  last  ever  issued,  to  such 
aK^officer  by  thai  iHastriojis  and  memor- 
able asstosbly.  It  spaahs;  a|  lai^a  af 
couDGib  of  wacy  both  for  ccmsuhd^aa  sikI 
isr  jedieatura..  Il  aafthofiais  tfetsse  cfimar 
cSb  te  try  tbe  military  aftncea  of  soMi^os, 
mid.  thorafista^  hv  an  iafiirsnoe  which  is 
alroager  than>simnce»  aAHhorizas  ua  to 
cooclada  that  the  governor  had  no  pow* 
er  te  subject  thosa  whe  were  not  sddiars 
te  their  authority.  The  result,  theiu  is, 
that  the  law  of  Holland  does  not  allow 
what  is  called  martial  law  in  any  esse,  and 
that  the  law  of  England  does  not  allow  it 
wttbout  a  necessity^  which  did  not  escist 
ie  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith.  If,  then,  mar- 
tml law  is  not  ta  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Englandi  er  by  the  law  of  HoUaad,  or 
by  the  lav  ef  DmoBrjuVt  wto  V  thtre  to 


hinder  me/rpm  affirmit^i.  that  tbq.nqem-^ 
b^a/>C;this.  preteqdedl  court  liad  no  mPfQ^ 
right^Q^try  Mr.  Smith,  tlian  any^otber^ 
fitt^O^men  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  that, 
their  acts  >irere  ni||littes,.  an4  the^r,  mc^t-, 
iog .  a  conspiracy ;  that  their  sentence,  was, 
aZireptipn  tOconimit  a  crime;  that  if  it 
had  been  obeyed,  it  would  pot  have  beei^ 
an  execution,  but  a  murder ;  and  that^ 
they  and  all  other  parses  engaged  in  it,^ 
must  hsve answered  for  it  wjlth  their  lives,? 

I  hope  no  man  will,,  in  this  House,  un- 
dervalue that  part  of  the  case  which  relates 
to  the  illegality  of  the  tri^.,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  hear  any  man  represent  it  as  an 
inferior  questiop,  whether  we  are  to  be 
gpven^A  by  law  or  by  will.  Every  breach 
of  law^  under  pretence  of  attaining  what  is 
celled  si^bstantiai  justice,  is  a  step  towards 
redu<;ing  socie.ty  under  the  authority  of 
arbitral;^  caprice  and  laji^le^s  force.  As 
in  many  other  cases  of  evil-dping,  it  is 
not  the  immediate  effect,  but  the  example 
which  is  the  larger  part  of  the  conse- 
quences of  every  act,  and  which  is  mos^ 
mifichievous.  If  we  listen  to  apy  language 
of  this  sort,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  tp  en- 
courage governors  of  colonies  to  dispoye^ 
some. specious  pretexts  of  present  cqnver 
nience  for  relieving  themselves  altogether 
and  as  often  as  they  wish,  from  tbe^  re- 
straints of  law.  In  spite  of  every  lega| 
check,  colonial  administrators  arealrc^^ 
daring  ei^ough,  from  the  phf  sical  impedi- 
ments )i^hijch  render  it  nearly  irapossjbl^ 
to  cedoce  their  responsibility,  to  prac- 
tice* If  wa  encourage  them  to  proclai^m 
martial  l||w  without  necessity,  we  shful 
take  away  all  limitation  from  theiir  power 
i^  tbis  department ;  for  pretences  or  con- 
vaoieQCe  cap  seldoP(i  be  vianting  in  ast^t^ 
of  «p<:iety.  w^ich  ptef ents  ^y  teqaptajtiqi^ 
to.ti#  ab|uso  of  posrer. 

Qqt )  ^m  awa^e  thi^  I  \mye  undertiikep 
\9  qwiPttun  the  innocence  pf  ¥'^  ??'^"» 
9S  weM  ePk  ta  show  the.  up^wf^Iness 
aii4  P^Vity  of  the  proceo^in^  a^inst 
bipv.  }  e^  relieve4  ^^  the.  n,ece^i^  ^f 
entering  at  l^i^e  ipto  ttie  &pM  of  his 
popdu<?t,  by  tb^  ^roirabl.e  and  irre- 
sistibJe  speech  of  my  learped  frien4, 
who  has  already  demonstrated  the  virtue 
and  ipnocepce  of  this  unfortunate  gen^- 
tlepian,  who  died  tbe  n^artyr  of  his  jsef  1 
for  the  diffusjop  pf  religiop,  hiamapity, 
spd  <?iyjli2|Uion,  aQ;iopg  the  slj^vef}  of  Pe- 
merara.  The  \\^\h  ge|»tleman  charge^ 
him  with  a  want  of  discretjpg^    ?ei;|i9|^ 

If,  my  fro  «e-  T\m  'W^mJ  qwriltt^?  ^W? 
Swift  i»pi«eY^I|era  ^^  m  ^  aic^friR^^Vj^ 
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Virtue,"  18  Mj^serfedlj  Wui:h  in''e^(fteni 
Md^g  thbsd  wh6  tte  «*  Wise  itfi  their  gen&- 
Vation,"  and  to  whom  tb&  protfperity  of 
thilf  world  bdoiigs :  but  it  is  rarely  the 
attribute  of  heroes  and  of  Aiartjnrs ;  of 
thdge  who  toluritarfly  soffer  for'  fiiith  'or 
Treedbm;  who  perish  on* the-  scSftfibld  in 
attestation  of  theii'  prindpleas^ie'  d<les 
'AOt  aniibat^  men  to  eflfcouriter  that  bonier- 
able  d^th  'which  th^  c6fonbt8  'of  D^me- 
*rara' wbre  so  eagei*  td  besebWon'-Mi*. 
Smith. 

Oci  the'c}destibn''ofn!rt:tual  {ttnvceocd, 
the'hbn.  member  ha^Mther-tlewiMered 
iitm^elf,  orfoondit  ne^eeMiart'to^atMiipt 
td  bewlMer  hh  audSlMcey'by'iiiVioMng'the 
\zs^'  in  a  labjnrinth  of  Vr dfds,  fh>nl'iHiich 
I  sfa'aH  be  able  to  ezftH^ate  it  ^y  a'tery 
fe#  and  short  retnarktr.— ^e^^^uestloh*  is, 
^ndt  ifhethet  Mr.  8mitir^#ak  wamibg  ict^aie 
h%fae«t  >i£^Micier  itod  "^ebightl'bui  whe- 
'thef  h^  was  guilrf'  of  dettahi  cHttiei  laid  to 
Ills  iharge  i  The  first  ch^i'geis,*«hat4ke^pro- 
'mdted  discontent  and  dissatisAietkmlttidng 
'the slates,  'Mntendtng'thereby'tocjxeite 
revolt.*'  The  cbuft-toartial'  fMnd'  him 
guilty  of  the  fact,  but  iiot  of  fh«  teten- 
'non  i  thereby,  hs  cOmnloii  MniS'  and^Jus- 
'ticef,  acquitting  him.  The  ^^i^nd  diarge 
ift,  that  on  the  17th  of  August  hie  boriltelt- 
'ed'  with  Quamina  cOticaming  tiie  intended 
rebdlion ;  and  on  the  I9th*and^0ih,  dur- 
ing its  progi^ess;  he  afded  and  asldsted  it 
by  consumnff  and  corresponding'  with 
'Quamina,  an  insdrgent.  The  eOurt-nter* 
*tial  found  him  guilty  of  th^  ticts  charged 

*  on  the  17th  and  ^th,  but  acqiiitted  nim 
of  that  charged  od  the  19th.     But  this 

'charge  is  abandoned  by  the  hon.  ^entle- 

tnan,  and,  as  far  as  1  can  leanij  will  not 
'  be  supported  by  any  one  tikefy  to  take  a 
7^ait  m  this  debate.  Od  the  fothrth  char^ 

which  in  substance  iK,  that  M\r;  Smith  did 
^not  endeavour  to  mi^e*Quhnlina*  prisoner 

on  the  20th  of  Augfust,  the  couit-inartial 

have  found  him  cdilty ;' but  I  will  not 
'waste' the  time  of  the  Hous^,  by  thro#ing 
'  away  a  single  word  upon  an  accusation, 

which  I  am  persuaded  n(f '  man  here  ix^ill 
'  so  iH  consult  bii  ownrepnti^tion  as  to  vin- 
'  dicate. 

The  third  dharge,  therefore,  ia  the  only 
*'one  whi61f  requires  a  moment's  discussion^ 

Tt  iidputei  to  Mr.  Smith,  thatheprevious^ 
;  ly  knew  of  the  intended  tevotf,*^nB  did 
'not  communicate  hfs' kribwledge  to  the 

prdper  authoHties.  It  depends  entirely 
'  Ob  tb^^me  eV?denif(s  which  was  produced 

in  support  of  the  sccpndi    U  is  an  offence 

*  tmliogous  to-  what  in  pifr  law  is  denomi- 


'Mlted  itiiiprisfdH  oftreason/  and.it^bears 
'the  same Talasionto  an  Intsnde^  revolts  of 
'«lav)M  against  their  ownersr  which  mis- 
prision in  England  beara*  to  high  treason. 
To  support  thitf  oba»ge,  there  should  4)6 
KifBcieni' evidence  of*  such  a  oonoealaatnt 
as  would fiaveamoonted  to*  nmorision^  if 
a  revolt  'of  slaves^  aeamst-lbeiraprivate 
*imistera1iad  beM^high  (reason.  Nowf >  it 
fhad4>eenpMithmly'taid  down,,  by  alli<the 
jiid|^  of  Bngland^j'that  ^  one>  wbo't  is 
>to]d^only  in  general>'tiiar  therw-willba a 
¥isinff,  without' psfsons^'op  partioalars,  is 
not  bound  to  oisclose."  [Keling^  22.] 
Conc^oientt  of  cfae«vowai  oNuv  iotention 
>hi  iftdtmisprisleiiii^ecaaMisuch  att^aimwal 
ift^ot^Bl'overtaot'of  higfa^traaaon.  oMis- 
irHsion  of  treason  ift  a  ewicealinanaofttan 
averts  act  "of-  ttreaaan.  « A'  consultation 
lA^Ut  thto  means' of  retain  is  andoubCsdly 
r«ii>0V6rt  ict)  iieOBQsa  it  is  one '  of  tho  t>r- 
dhiarv  abd'  nacasiaryimeana  of  aoeam- 
plifthto#'the'^ject.':>But  ie  is  peiieetlT 
'0thenra6«l4tba  conversation,  «veo  though 
ib^heoouriNs^of  ft  ittMMropevidedaratiana 
of  •generai'^MHtira^anM^Hie  made.  I 
^ne^'not  qtiote  Hale  or  Foster  in  support 
of  positions  which  I  believe  will  not  'be 
cdntrov^erted.  Cotttenting  ni3rseir:with 
having  laid  tliem  down,  I  proceed  to  ap- 
ply thett  t)0'tbe  evidonee  on  this  ebarge. 

I  thhik  nvfielf  entitled  to  isy  aside>  and 
mdeed  kithat  I  Mly  follow  the  example  of 
die  hon.  gentleman,  the  testimonv  or^ahe 
eoaelMian  and- the  groem,iHiich  dunder- 
itood  in*  one  sense  is  hicredible,  and  in 
the  other  is  insigniicant.  It  evidently 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  remark  by 
Mr.  Smith,  after  the  inaurteotioo  >  broke 
out,  that  he  had  long  foreseen  danger. 
The  concealment  of  such  a  ffenend  ap- 
prehension^ if  he  had-eoncededit^  was 
'no  crime;  'for  it  would  be  indeed'  most 
inconvenient  to  magistrates  and  relers 
and'most  destructive  of  the  quiet  o^^so* 
detV)  if  men  were  bound  toeommunicate 
to*  the  public  authorities  every  alaroMhat 
'  might  aei2e  the  minds  of  any  of -them. 

Sut,  he  dHl*  not  eooceal  tmitgenersi  ap- 
prehension 9  on  the  eontrai^,  lledid  asuch 
more  than'  strict  legal'  doty  required. 
Divide  tho'ihcts  into  two  parts  t>^  those 
'which^  preceded  Sundays  tne  i7tlK  of 
August,^  and  those-  whieli'>0€ouvred*tfaeQ 
and  afterwards,  'i  fi»  on^hle'idayy  be- 
cause ir-wiH*  Det-  be<  saidy-  by  anj^vne 
whose"  argmnenu  i  shdukV  be  aa^the 
ti^ouble^  of'  answering,  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  speeific 
flan,  of  revolt' •prevbua.tO'  the  17*  of 
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Auffust.  What  did  not  exist  oouU 
neiraer  be  concealed  nor  diiclofed.  But 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith  respecting  the 
general  apprehensiooi  which  he  enter- 
tained before  that  day,  ia  evidence  of 
great  importance  aa  to  what  would  have 
been  his  probable  conduct,  if  anj  specific 
plan  had  afterwards  been  communicated 
to  him*  If  he  made  every  effort  to  dis- 
close a  general  apprehension  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  should  have  deliberately 
concealed  a  specific  plan.  It  is  in  that 
Heht  thai  I  desire  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it.  • 

It  is  ouite  clear  that  considerable  agita- 
tion baa  prevailed  amons  the  Negroes 
from  the  arrival  of  lord  Bathurst's  des- 
patch in  the  beginning  of  Juhr.  They 
nad  heard,  from  seamen  arrived  from  Enff- 
land,  and  by  servants  in  the  governor  s 
house,  and  by  the  angry  conversations  of 
their  roasters,  that  some  projects  for  im- 
proving their  condition  had  been  favour* 
ably  received  in  this  coimtry.  They 
naturally  entertained  sanguine  and  exag- 
gerated hopes  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
formation. The  delay  in  makins  the  in- 
structions known,  naturally  led  the  slaves 
to  greater  exaggeration  of  the  plan,  and 
gradually  filled  their  minds  with  angry 
suspicions  that  it  was  concealed  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  benefits  which  it 
was  to  confer.  Liberty  seemed  to  be 
offered  from  England,  and  pushed  aside 
by  their  masters  and  rulers  at  Demerara. 
This  irritation  could  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Smith ;  and,  instead  of  con* 
coaling  it,  he  early  imparted  it  to  a  neigh- 
bouring manager  and  attorney.  .  How 
comes  the  hon.  |^entleman  to  have  entirely 
omitted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart? 
[Trial,  p.  47f  &c.]  Il  appears  from  his 
testimony,  that  Mr.  Smith,  several  weeks 
before  the  revolt,  communicated  to  him 
(Stewart),  the  manager  of  plantation  Suc- 
cess, that  alarming  rumours  about  the  In- 
structions prevailed  among  the  negroes. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Smith  went  publicly 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Elliot,  another  mission- 
ary, to  Mr.  Stewart,  to  repeat  the  inform- 
ation, at  a  subseouent  period ;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  Mr.  Stewart,  with  Mr. 
Cort,  the  attorney  of  plantation  Success, 
went,  on  the  8th  of  August,  to  Mr.  Smith, 
who  confirmed  his  previous  statements; 
said  that  Quamina  and  other  neffroes,  had 
^  asked  whether  their  freedom  bad  eome 
out;  and  mentioned  that  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  disabusing  them,  by  telling 
them  from  the  pulpit  that  their  expecta- 


tions of  freedom  were  erroneous.  Mi;. 
Cort  dissuaded  him  from  taking  so  iqucli 
upon  himself^  Is  it  not  evident  from  this 
testimony,  that  Mr.  Smith-had  the  reverse 
of  an  intention  to  conceal  the  dangerous 
agitation  on  or  before  the  8th  of  August? 
It  is  certain  that  all  evidence  of  bis  privity 
or  participation  before  that  day  must  be 
false.  He  then  told  all  that  he  knew,  and 
offered  to  do  much  more  than  he  was 
bound  to  do.  His  disclosures  were  of  a 
nature  to  defeat  a  project  of  a  revolt,  or 
to  prevent  it  from  being  formed ;  he  en- 
abled Cort,  or  Stewart,  to  put  the  govern- 
ment on  their  £uard.;  he  told  no  particu- 
lars, because  he  knew  none;  but  he  put 
it  into  the  power  of  others  to  discover 
them  if  they  existed.  He  made  these  dis* 
coveries  on  the  8th  of  Au^st:  what 
could  have  changed  his  previous  system 
of  conduct  in  the  renuiim'nff  ten  days? 
Nay,  more :  he  put  it  out  of  nis  poirer  to 
change  his  conduct,  effectually:  it  no 
longer  depended  on  him  whether  what  he 
knew  diould  be  so  perfectly  known  to  the 
government  as  to  render  all  subseouent 
concealment  mefiectual.  He  coula  not 
even  know  on  the  17th  whether  his  con- 
versf|tion  with  Stewart  and  Cort  had  not 
been  communicated  to  the  governor,  and 
whether  measures  had  not  been  taken 
which  had  either  ascertained  that  the 
agitation  no  longer  generally  prevailed,  or 
had  led  to  such  precautions  as  could  not 
fail  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  those  who 
should  deliberately  and  criminally  conceal 
the  desi^s  of  the  insurgents.  The  crime 
of  misprision  consists  in  a  design  to  de* 
ceive,  which,  after  such  disclosure,  it  waa 
impossible  to  harbour.  If  this  had  related 
to  the  communication  of  a  formed  plan» 
it  might  be  said  that  the  disclosure  to  pri- 
vate persons  was  not  sufficient,  and  that 
he  was  bound  to  make  it  to  the  higher 
authorities.  I  believe  Mr.  Cort  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Policy  [Here 
Mr.  Gladstone  intimated,  by  a  shake  of  his 
head,  that  Mr.  Cort  was  not].  I  jrield  to 
the  local  knowledge  of  my  hon.  friend,  if 
I  may  venture  to  call  him  so,  in  our  pre- 
sent belligerent  relations.  If  Mr.  Cort  l|e 
not  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  he 
must  have  had  access  to  its  members ;  be 
stated  to  Mr.  Smith  the  reason  of  their 
delay  to  promulgate  the  Instructions ;  and 
in  a  communication  which  related  merely, 
to  general  agitation,  Mr.  Smith  could  not 
have  chosen  two  persons  inore  likely  to  be 
on  the  alert  about  a  revolt  of  slaves,  than 
the  manager  and  attorney  of  a^neighbottiw 
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ing  plantation.    Stewart  and  Cort  were 
also  oilcera  ef  Militia. 

A  very  extraordinarj  part  of  this  case 
appears  in  the  Demerara  Papers  No«  11., 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted.    Hamil- ' 
toB»  the  manager  of  plantation  Resouvenir, 
had»  it  seems,  a  negro  mistress,  from  whom 
few  of  his  secrets  were  hid.     This  lady 
had  the  singularly  inappropriate  name  of  * 
Snsannah.    I  am  now  told  that  she  had  i 
been  the  wife  of  Jack,  one  of  the  leaders  j 
of  the  revolt— I  have  no  wish  to  penetrate 
into  his  domesticmisfortiines-^ataU events, 
Jack  kept  up  a  constant  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  his  former  friend,  even  in 
the  elevated  station  which  she  had  attain *- 
ed.     She  told  him  (if  we  may  believe' 
both  him  and  her)  of  all  Hamilton's  con- 
versations.   By  the  account  of  Paris,  it 
seems  that  Hamflton  had  instructed  them 
to  destroy  the  bridges.    Susannah  said, 
that  he  intreated  them  to  delay  the  revolt 
for  two  weeks,  till  he  could  remove  his 
thtn^    They  told  Hamilton  not  onlv  of 
the  intention  to  rise,  three  weeks  before, 
but  of  the  particular  time  on  Monday 
momhig.     Hamilton  told  her,  that  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  manumit  her  and  her 
children,  as  she  wished,  for  that  all  would 
soon  be  free ;  and  that  the  governor  kept 
back  the  Instructions  because  he  was  him- 
self a  slave  owner.    Paris  and  Jack  agree 
in  laying  to  Hamilton's  charge  the  deep- 
est participation  in  their  criminal  designs. 
If  this  evidence  was  believed,  why  was 
not  Hamilton  brought  to  trial,  rather  than 
Smith  ?    If  it  was  disbelieved,  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  it  must  have  been,  why 
was  it  concealed  from  Smith  that  such 
wicked   ^sehoods   had  been   contrived 
acainst    another    man^-a    circumstance 
which  BO  deeply  affects  the  credit  of  all 
the  negro  accomplices,  who  swore,  to  save 
thefar  own  lives.    If,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  some  communications  were  made 
tbrongh  Susannah,  how  hard  was  the  fate 
of  Mr*  Smith,  who  suffers  for  not  pro- 
mtdgatiBg  some  |eneral  notions  of  danger, 
which,    from    this  instance,    must    have 
entered  through  many  channels  into  the 
minds  of  the  greater  number  of  Whites.— 
But,  up  to  the  17th  of- August,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  content  himself 
with  bare  disclosure,   but  proffered  his 
serfices  to  allay  discontent;  and  shewed 
nnore  solicitude   than  atoy  other   person 
known  to  us,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
community. 

Tlie  question  now  presents  itself  which 
I  allow  consttttttei  tne  vital  part  of  this 
VOL.  XI. 


case— 'Whether  any  commuaication  was 
made  to  Mr.  Smith  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day the  17th,  of  whidi  the  coneealment' 
from  his  superiors  was  equivalent  to  what 
we  call  misprision  of  treason.     No  man 
ean  conscientiously  vote  against  the  roor 
tion,  who  does  not  consider  the  affirmative 
as  proved.    I  do  not  say  that  this  would 
be  of  Itself  sufficient  to  negative  the  mo^ 
tion :  I  only  say  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary.    There  would  still  remain  her 
hind  the  illejB^lity  of  the  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  the  injustice  of  Uie  punishment. 
And  on  this  latter  most  important  part  of 
the  case,  I  most  here   remark,  that  \t 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  teU  us,  that  tlte 
Roman  and  Dutch  law  rank'ed  misprision 
as   a  species   of  treason,  and  made  it 
punishable  by  death ;  it  nnist  be  shewn 
not  onlv  that  the  court  were  by  this  law 
entitled  to  condemn  Mr.  Smith  to  deatht 
but  that  they  were  also  bound  to  pro* 
nounce  such  a  sentence.    For  if  they  had 
any  discretion,  it  will  not  be  said  tmit  an 
English  court-martial  ought  not  to  regu- 
late .the  exercise  of  it 'by  the  more  hu- 
mane and  reasonable  principles  of  their 
own  law,  which  does  not  treat  misprision 
as  a  capital  offence.    I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  the  hon.  agent  for  Demerara  baa 
quitted  his  usual  place,  and  has  taken  a 
very  important  position  [Mr.  Holmes  was 
whispering  to  Mr.  Canning].    I  feel  no 
ill-will  to  the  hon.  member,  but  I  dread 
the  sight  of  him  when  pouring  poison  into 
the  ears  of  the  powerful.    He  is  but  tcio 
formidable  in  his  ordinary  station,  at  the 
head  of  those  troops  whom  his  magical 
wand  brings  into  battle  in  such  numbers 
as  no  eloquence  can  match,  and  no  influ- 
ence but  his  own  can  command.— But,  to 
return.     Let  us  now  consider  the  evi- 
dence of  what  passed  on  the  17tb  of  Aii- 
gust.    And  here»  once  more,  let  me  con* 
jure  the  House  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  witnesses  who  gave  that  evidence. 
They  were  accomplices  in  the  revolt,  who 
had  no  chance  of  life  but  what  acceptable 
testimony  might  afford.     They  knew  the 
fierce,  furious  hatred,  which  the  ruling 
party  had  vowed  against  Mr.  Smith.    The^ 
were  surrounded  by  the  skeletons  of  their 
brethren.    They  could  perhaps  hear  the 
lash  resounding  on  the  bloody  backs  of 
others,  who   were    condemned  to  suffer 
a  thousand  lashes,  and  to  work  for  life  in 
irons,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Ggiaiia. 
They  lived  in  a  coloriy  where  such  unex- 
ampled   barbarities  .were  inflicted  as   a 
nntigated  puoislun^nty  and  h^  .out  |» 
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tcts  of  mercy.  Sach  were  the  dreadful 
terrert  vhicn  aeted  on  theii^miiidt,  ami 
tinder  the  mental  torture  of  which,  every 
ityllable  of  their  testimony  was  uttered — 
There  was  still  another  deduction  to  be 
made  from  their  evidence*  They  spoke 
to  no  palpable  facts :  they  gave  evidence 
«nly  of  conversation.  **Words,^  says 
Mr.  Justice  Foster,  <<are  transient  and 
fleeting  as  the  wind;  firequeptly  the  leffect 
of  a  sudden  transport ;  easily  misunder* 
stood,  and  often  roisreported."  If  he 
spoke  thus  of  words  used  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  intelligent,  enlightened,  and 
accustomed  to  appreciate  the  force  and 
distinctions  of  terms,  what  would  he  have 
'said  of  the  evidence  of  negro  slaves,  ac- 
complices in  the  crime,  trembling  for  thenr 
lives,  reporting  converssiions,  of  which 
the  whole  effect  might  depend  on  the 
shades  and  gradations  of  words  in  a  lan- 
suage  very  grossly  known  to  them— of 
English  words,  uttered  in  a  tew  hurried 
moments,  and  in  the  presence  of  no  other 
witnesses  fVom  whom  they  coald  dread 
an  expolu^e  of  their  falsehood?  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
imagination  to  eoncetve  admissible  evi- 
dence of  lower  credit,  «id  more  near  the 
▼ei^  of  utter  rejection. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  sum  of  the 
evidence?    It  is,  that  the  negroes  who 
'  followed  Mr.  Smith  from  churdi  on  Sun- 
day the  17tb,  spoke  to  him  of  some  de- 
sign which  they  entertained  for  the  next 
^ay.    It  is  not  pretended  that  time  or 
'  pla^,  or  persons,  irere  mentioned.    The 
contrary  is  sworn.    Mr.  Sretth,  who  was 
'  accustomed  for  $ki  weefts  to  their  mur- 
murs, and  had  before  been  successful  in 
dissuading  them  (rem  violence,  contents 
*  himself  #ith  repeating  the  same  dissua- 
sives;  believes  Itehas  agai^  succeeded  in 
persiMiding  them' to  reitiMn  quiet ;  and  ab- 
stains for  twenty-four  hours  from  any  new 
commanicatioti    of   designs    altogether 
'  vague  and  iindigested*  wntch  he  hoped 
would  evaporate*  as  others  of  the  same 
kind  had  done,  without  any  serious  effect. 
The  very  utmost  that  he  seems  to  have 
apprehended  was,  a  plan  for  obliging,  or 
«  driving*'  as  they  called  it,  their  piam^ers 
to  join  in  an  application  to  the  governor  on 


the  same ;  and  that  some  of  the  more  ex- 
asperated   negroes  were  so  dissitisfied 
with  his  exhortadons  to  subiBuston,  t!hat 
they  cried  out  *<  Mr.  Smith  was  making 
them  fools ;  that  he  woald  not  deny  hca 
own  colour  for  the  sake  of  Uaek  people." 
Quamina  appears  to  hsve  shewn  at  all 
times  a  more  than  ordinary  deference  lo« 
wards  his  pastor.    He  renewed  these  con« 
versations  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the 
i7th,  and  told  Mr.  Smith,  who  again  ex* 
horted  them  to  patience,  that  two  of  the 
more  viol<snt  neffroes,  Jack  and  Joseph, 
spoke  of  takfng  their  liberty  by  force.    I 
deiSre  it  to  be  particularly  observed,  that 
this  mtention,  or  even  violent  language, 
appears  to  have  been  attr3>oted  only  to 
two,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  nata* 
trally  to  exclude  the  rest.    Mr.  Smith 
agaio  repeatied  the  advice  which  had  iu« 
tberto  proved  efficacious:  ^*  He  told  theoi 
to  wait,  and  not  to  be  so  foolish.    How 
do  you  mean  that  they  should  take  it  bjr 
force  ?      You  cannot  do  any  thing  wttfa' 
the  white  people,  because  the  soldiers, 
will  be  more  strong  than  you ;  therefore 
you  had  better  wait.    You  had  better  g# 
and  tell  the  people,  ann  christians  particU«- 
larlTi  that  they  had  better  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.''    When  Mr.  Smith  spoke 
of  the  resistance  of  the  soldiers,  Quamina, 
with  an   ei^dent  view  to  persuade  Mr. 
Smith  that  nothing  was  intended  wiiieii 
would  induce  the  military  to  proceed  to 
the  last  extremities,  observed,  that  they 
would  *«  drive"  the  managers  to  town; 
which,  by  means  of  tfae^xpedient  of  a  ge« 
neral «« strike,"  or  refusal  to  work,  sppears 
to  have  been  the  project  spoken  of  by  most 
of  the  slaves.    To  this  observation,  Mr. 
Smith  iustly  answered,  that  even  if  they 
did  *<  drive"  the  managers  (o  town^  ther 
**  would  not  be  able  to  go  againtt  ihe  s^ 
diers,''  who  would  very  properly  vesist 
such  tumultuary  and  dangerous  move- 
ments.   Be  it  again  obsen^,  that  Bni- 
tOl>  the  chief  witness  for  the  proseculJOD, 
clearly  distingwshet  tht«  plan  Irom  that 
of  lack  and  Josq»h,  •<  who  intended  to 
fight  with  die  white  people."    I  do  not 
undertake  to  determine  whether  the  OMNre 
desperate  measure  was  at  that  time  ooo- 
fioed  to  these  two  men :  k  is  sufficieot  for 
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cait,  uBgbt  be  €(ntidfrod  ts  aUogetfaer 
subvecrive  of  their  credit*  But  I  make 
allawance  fnr  their  fears,  for  their  confu- 
tioDr  for  their  habitual  inaccuracy*  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  language ;  for  their 
own  incorrectnesiy  if  they  gave  evidence 
in  English  ;  for  that  of  the  interpreters, 
if  they  employed  any  other  language* 
In  return,  1  expect  that  no  fair  oppo- 
nent wilt  rely  on  minute  circumstan> 
ces;  that  he  will  also  allow  the  benefit 
of  all  chances  of  inaccuracy  to  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  that  he  will  not  rely  on  the 
manner,  where  a  single  word,  mistaken  or 
misrememberedy  might  make  the  whole 
difference  between  the  most  earnest  and 
the  faintest  dissuasive* 

I  do  not  know  what  other  topics  Mr. 
Smith  could  have  used.  He  appeals  to 
their  prudence :  the  soldiers,  st^s  he,  will 
overcome  your  vain  revolt  He  appeals 
to  their  sense  of  religion :  as  christians 
you  ought  not  to  use  violence.  What  ar- 
cument  remained,  if  both  these  failed  i 
what  part  of  human  nature  could  he  have 
addressed,  where  neither  danger  could  de« 
ter  nor  duty  restrain  ?  He  spoke  to  their 
conscience  and  to  their  fears;  surely  ad- 
monition  could  go  no  further. 

There  is  not  the  least  appearance  that 
these  topics  were  not  urged  with  perfect 

good  faith,  as  they  must  have  been  in 
lose  former  instances  where  be  demon- 
strated his  sincerity  by  the  communica* 
tions  which  he  made  to  Stewart  and  Cort, 
His  temper  of  mind  on  this  subject  con- 
tinued, then,  to  be  the  same  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th,  tliat  it  had  been  before; 
and,  if  bo^  how  absolutely  incredible  it  is 
that  be  should,  on  that  mght,  and  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  advisedly,  coolly,  and 
malignantly,  form  the  design  of  hiding  a 
treasonable  plot  confidentially  imparted 
to  him  by  the  conspirators,  in  order  to  lull 
the  vigilance  of  the  government,  and  com« 
mit  himself  and  his  countrymen  to  tlie 
mercy  of  exasperated  and  triumphant 
slaves. 

1  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which 
might  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  had 
once  more  succeeded  in  dissuading  the 
negroes  from  violence.  Was  he  inexcusa* 
ble  in  overrating  his  own  ascendant ;  in 
over-estimaliofp  the  docility  of  his  con- 
verts ;  in  relymg  more  on  the  efficacy  of 
his  religious  instructions  than  men  of  n^e 
experience  and  colder  temper  would  deem 
reasonable  ?  1  entreat  the  House  to  con* 
aider  whether  this  self-deception  be  imprp* 
bable ;  for  if  he  believed  that  he  had  been 


successful,  and  that  the  plaa  of  uumilt  of 
revolt  was  abandoned,  would  it  not  have 
been  the  basest  and  most  atrocious  trear 
diery  to  have  given  such  information  as 
might  have  exposed  the  defenceless  slaves 
to  punishments  of  unparalleled  cruelty,  for 
offences  which  the^  had  meditated,  but 
from  which  he  believed  that  he  had  re- 
claimed them?  Let  me  for  a  momenit 
again  remind  the  House  of  the  facts  which 
give  such  weight  to  this  consideration. 
He  lived  in  a  colony  where,  for  an  insur- 
rection in  which  no  white  man  was  wan^ 
tonly  or  deliberately  put  to  death,  and  no 
property  was  intentionally  destroyed,  or 
even  damaged,  I  know  not  how  many  ne»» 
groes  periled  on  the  gibbet ;  and  other% 
under  the  insolent,  atrodoos,  detestabl^ 
pretext  of  mercy,  suffered  a  thousand 
lashes,  and  were  doomed  to  hard  labour 
in  ir6ns  for  life,  under  the  burning.  s«n, 
and  among  the  pestilential  nmrshes,  <rf 
Guiana  ?  These  dreadful  cruelties,  OEii^ 
called  punishments,  did  indeed  occur  uiier 
the  17th  of  August.  But  he,  whose  heart 
had  fluttered  from  the  incessant  cracking 
of  the  whip,  most  have  strongly  felt  thf 
horrors  to  which  he  was  exposing  bis  uuf 
happy  flock  by  a  hasty  or  needless  disclo^* 
sure  of  projects  excited  by  the  impolitic 
delays  of  their  rulers.  Everjr  good  man 
must  have  wished  to  find  the  informatioa 
unnecessary.  Would  not  Mr.  Smith  have 
been  the  most  unworthy  of  pastors,  if  h^ 
had  not  desired  that  such  a  cup  miffb^ 
pass  from  him  ?  And  if  he  felt  these  bar 
nevolent  desires ;  if  he  recoiled  with  hor«» 
ror  from  putting  these  poor  men  into  th^ 
hands  of  wh^t  in  Demerara  is  called  jtis* 
tice;  there  was  nothing  in  the  drcumr 
stances  which  might  not  have  seeiBed  to 
him  to  accord  with  his  wishes.  Even 
without  the  influence  of  warm  feeling,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable for  any  man  to  believe  that  tha 
negroes  had  fully  agreed  to  wait.  Nay,  | 
am  convinced  that  with  Quamina  Mr« 
Smith  was  successfid*  Quamina,  I  believe^ 
used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  revolt  i 
and  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  apprehends 
ed  on  Monday,  on  unjust  suspidons,  and 
was  rescued,  that  he  took  renige  anaong 
the  revolters,  and  was  at  last  shot  by  thf 
soldiers,  when  he  was  a  run-away  in  the 
forest-*-a  fact  which  was,  accepted  by  the 
court-martialas  the  sufficient,  though  jmIo^ 
evidence  of  his  being  a  ringleader  Jn'  tha 
rebellion ! !  \^  ^    ^. 

r  The  whole  pe^o4.  djiinng  .yrbidt.  it  ia 
necessary  to  account  for  Mr.  Smith's  not; 
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communicating  teethe*  government  an  im* 
mature  project,  of  which  he  knew  no 
particulars,  and  which  he  roisht  well  be- 
lieTe  to  be  abandoned,  is  a  &w  hours  in 
the  morning  of  Monday;  for  it  is  proved, 
l>j  the  evidence  of  Hamilton,  that  he  was 
informed  of  the  intended  revolt  by  a  cap- 
tain Simson,  at  one  o'clock  of  that  day,  m 
George  Town,  the  seat  of  government,  at 
%ome  miles  distance  from  the  scene  of 
-action.  It  was  then  so  notorious,  that 
Hamilton  never  dreamt  of  troubling  the 
governor  with  such  needless  intelligence ; 
3ret  this  was  only  four  or  five  hours  later 
than  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith  was  held 
to  be  bound,  under  pani  of  death,  to  make 
■such  a  communication !  The  governor 
himself,  in  his  despatches,  said,  that  he  had 
received  the  information,  but  did  not  be- 
lieve it  J^Demerara  Papers  No.  II.  p.  1]. 
This  disbelief,  however,  could  not  have 
been  of  long  duration ;  for  octive  measures 
^ere  taken,  and  Mr.  Stewart  apprehended 
Quamina,  and  his  son  Jack,  a  little  after 
three  o'clock  on  Monday  ;  which,  consi- 
dering the  distance,  necessarily  implies 
that  some  general  order  of  that  nature  had 
heen  issued  by  the  government  at  George 
Town   not  long  after  noon  on  that  day 

SDeroerara  Papers  No.  1 1,  p.  70] .  As  all 
ese  proceedmgs  occurred  before  Mr. 
Smith  received  the  note  from  Jack  of 
Dochfour,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
Irevplt,  I  lay  that  fact  out  of  the  case,  as 
wholty  immaterial.  The  interview  of  Mr. 
Smith  with  Quamina,  on  the  I9th  of  Au- 
gust, is  negatived  by  the  finding  of  the 
ieourt-manial.  That  on  the  20th  will  be 
relied  on  by  no  man  in  this  House,  be- 
iHiuse  thcfre  is  not  the  slightest  proof,  nor 
indeed  probability,  that  the  conversation 
fit  that  interview  was  not  perfectly  inno- 
cent. Nothing,  then,  called  for  explana- 
tion but  the  conversation  of  Sunday 
^ening,  and  the  silence  of  Monday  morn- 
ing, which  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily 
explained,  as  fidly  as  my  present  strength  | 
will  allow,  and  much  more  so  ttian  the  I 
apeech  of  my  learned  friend  left  it  neces-  I 
aary  to  do.  I 


tation  over,  the  faH  of  Jerusalem,  In  ord^ 
to  excite  the  alavea  to  accompli^  the 
destruction  of  Demerara.  The  lamenta» 
tion  of  one  who  loved  a  country,  was  by 
them  thought  to  be  selected  to  stimulate 
those  who  were  to  destroy  a  country ;  aa 
if  tragical  representations  of  the  borrora 
of  an  assault  were  likely  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  camp  of  the  assailants  the  night  before 
they  were  to  storm  a  city.  It  is  wonderAtI 
that  these  prosecutors  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  such  a  choice  of  a  text  would 
have  been  very  natural  for  Mr.  Smith 
only  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  been 
full  of  lore  and  compassion  and  alarm  for 
the  European  inhabitants  of  Demerara. 
The  simple  truth  was,  that  the  estate  was 
about  to  be  sold,  and  the  n^roes  to  be 
scattered  over  the  colony  by  auction  ; 
and  that,  by  one  of  those  somewhat  forced 
analogies,  which  may  appear  to  Ane  un« 
reasonable,  but  which  men  of  the  most 
sublime  genius  as  well  as  fervent  piety 
have  often  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
scripture,  he  likened  their  sad  dispersion, 
in  connexion  with  their  past  neglect  of  the 
means  of  improvement  and  the  chance  oi 
their  now  losing  all  religious  consolation 
and  insti^uction,  to  the  punishment  inflict- 
ed on  the  Jews  by  the  conquest  and  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem. 

In  what  I  have  now  addressed  to  the 
House  I  have  studiously  at>staioed  from 
all  discussion  of  those  awfnl  questions 
which  relate  to  the  general  structure  of 
colonial  society.  I  am  as  adverse  as  any 
one  to  the  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves ; 
much  out  of  regard  to  the  masters,  but 
still  more,  as  aflTecting  a  far  larger  portion 
of  mankind,  out  of  regard  to  the  unhappy 
slaves  themselves.  Emancipation  by  vio« 
lence  and  revolt  I  consider  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  can  visit  a  community,  ex- 
cept perpetual  slavery.  I  should  not  have 
so  dee|>  an  abhorrence  of  that  wretched 
state,  if  I  did  not  regard  it  as  onfittmg 
slaves  for  the  safe  exercise  of  the  com^ 
roon  rights  of  mankind.  I  should  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  myself,  tf^  be- 
lieving   this   corrupting  and    deirradinir 
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of  mam'  Time  it  ondoabf  edi  j  neeeMry ; 
mid' I  shall  never  object  to  lime,  if  it  be 
^abked  iagood  faith.  If  I  be  convinced  of 
4be  iihcerity  of  the  reformer,  I  will  not 
object  to  thef  refbrroalion  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  which  it  requires.  But 
1  have  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  every  at- 
tempt, which,  onder  pretence  of  asking 
4ime  for  reformation,  may  only  aim  at 
evading  urgent  demands,  and  indefinitely 
procrastinating  the  deliverance  of  men 
from  bondage. 

And  here  I  should  naturally  close :  but 
I  must  be  permitted  to  relate  the  subse- 
y|uent  treatment  of  Mr.  Smith,  because  It 
reflects  back  the  strongest  light  on  the  in« 
tentionsand  dispositions  of  those  who  pro- 
secuted him,  and  of  those  who  ratified 
the  sentence  of  death.  They  who  can 
cruelly  treat  the  condemned,  are  not  in 
general  scrupulous  about  convicting  the 
uuiocent.  I  have  seen  the  widow  of  this 
unhappy  sufferer— a  pious  and  amiable 
woman,  worthy  to  be  the  helpmate  of  her 
martyred  husband,  distinguished  by  a 
calm  and  clear  understanding,  and,  as  far 
as  I  ooold  discover,  of  great  accuracy ; 
anxious  rather  to  understate  facts,  and  to 
counteract  every  lurking  disposition  to 
exaggerate,  of  which  her  judgment  and 
humility  might  lead  her  to  suspect  her* 
lelf.  She  told  me  her  story  with  temper 
and  shnjdicity ;  and,  though  I  ventured 
more  near  to  cross-examination  in  my  ln« 
quisles  than  delicacy  would,  perhaps,  in 
any  less  important  case,  have  warranted, 
I  saw  not  the  least  reason  to  distrust  the 
exactness,*  more  than  the  hbnesty,  of 
her  narrative.  Within  a  few  days  of 
his  apprehension,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife 
were  closely  confined  in  two  small  rooms 
at  the  top  of  a  building,  with  only  the 
outward  roof  between  them'  and  the  sun, 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  shiade,  at 
their  residence  in  the  country,  stood  at 
an  average  of  83  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
Inhere  they  were  confined  from  August  to 
October,  with  two  sentries  at  the  door^ 
which  was  kept  open  day  and  night.  These 
sentries,  who  wer^  relieved*  every  two 
hoorsy  had  orders  at  every  relief  to  call 
on  the  prisoner,  to  ascertain  by  his  answer 
tlmt  he  bad  not  escaped;  The  generality,' 
of  course^  executed  -their  orders ;  a  few,- 
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htttluin  ftoe  except  those  df  the  sentries, 
and  of  the  absolutely  necessary  attendants 
— no  physician,  no  friends  to  console,  no 
legal  adviser  to  guide  the  prisoner  to  the 
means  of  proving  his  innocence— no  miti- 
gation—no solace !    The  first  human  fdce 
which  she  saw,  was  that  of  the  men  who 
came  to  bear  tidings  of  accusation,  and 
trial,  and  death,  to  her  husband.    I  asked 
her,  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  go« 
vernor  knew  that  they  were  in  this  state 
of  desolation  ?     She  answered,    that  she 
did  not  know,  for  nobodv  came  to  inquire 
after  tbem !     He  was  afterwards  removed 
to  apartments  on  the  ground-floor,   the 
damp  of  which  seems  to  have  hastened  his 
fate.    Mrs.  Smith  was  set  at  large,  but 
obliged  to  ask  a  daily  permission  to  see 
her  husband  for  a  limited  time,  and,  if  I 
remember  right,  before  witnesses !   After 
the  packet  bad  sailed,   and  when  there 
was  no  longer  cause  to  dread  their  com- 
munications with  England,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  have  unrestricted  access  to  him, 
as  long  as  his  intercourse  with  earthly 
things  endured.     At  lengtli  he  was  mer- 
cifully released  from  his  woes.  The  funeral 
was  ordered  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  . 
in  the  morning,  that  no  sorrowing  negroes 
might  follow  the  good  man's  corpse.    The 
widow  desired  to  accompany  the  remains 
of  her  hu;>band  to  the  grave.     Even  thia 
sad  luxury  was  prohibited :  the  officer  de« 
clared  that  his  instructions  were  peremp- 
tory.   Mrs.  Smith  bowed,  with  the  silent 
submission  of  a  broken  h^art.    Mrs.  Elliot, 
her  friend  and  companion,  not  so  borne 
down  by  sorrow,  remonstrated.    «*  Is  it 
possibhd,''  she  said,  "  that  general  Murray 
can  have  forbidden  a  poor  widow  from 
following  the  coffin  of  her  husband  ?**  The 
officer  again  answered,    that  his   orderl 
were  peremptory.    ♦«  At  all  events,**  said 
Mrs.  Elliot,  *<  he  cannot  hinder  us  from 
meeting  the  coffin  at  the  grave."     Two 
negroes  bore  the  coffin,   with  a  single 
lantern  going  before ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  two  women  met  it  Ih 
silent  anguish  at  the  grave,  and  poured 
over  the  remains  of  the  persecuted  man 
that  tribute  which  nature  pays  to  the 
metnory  of  those  whom  we  love.    Two 
negro  workmen^  a  carpenter  and  a  bricks- 
layer,  who  had  been  members  of  his  con«> 
ereffation,  were  desirous  of  bein^r  per^ 
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Thfjr  began  to  tail  io  and  to  briek  over 
the  grave ;  but  aa  toon  as  this  intelligence 
reacbed  the  first  FUcal,  hit  honour  wbm 
pleased  to  forbid  the  work  —  be  ordered 
the  bricks  to  be  taken  up,  the  railing  to 
be  torn  down,  and  the  whole  frail  ne» 
mortal  of  gratitude  and  piety  to  be  de- 
stroyed ! 

«(  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the 
dead.**  It  is  not  so  in  Guiana :  as  they 
began  so  they  concluded;  and,  at  least,  K 
must  be  owned  that  they  were  consistent 
in  their  treatment  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead*  They  did  not  stop  l^re:  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Mr,  Smith  they 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  President 
Wray,  for  his  services  during  the  insur- 
rection ;  which,  I  fear,  consisted  entirely 
in  his  judicial  acts  as  a  member  of  the 
court-martiaL  It  is  tlie  single  instance, 
1  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
where  a  popular  meeting  thanked  a  iudge 
for  his  share  in  a  trial  which  closed  with 
sentence  of  death !  I  mu^  add,  with  sin* 
cere  regret  that  Mr.  Wray,  in  an  unad- 
vised moment,  accepted  these  tainted 
thanks,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
them  1  Shortly  after,  they  diatheir  utmost 
to  make  him  repent  and  be  ashamed  of 
bis  rashness.  I  bold  in  my  hand  a 
Demerara  newspaper,  cootainii^  an 
account  of  a  meeting,  which  must  have 
been  held  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
governor,  and  among  whom  I  see  nine 
names  which,  from  the  prefix  of  **Hooottr»> 
able,**  belong,  I  presume,  to  persons  who 
were  members  either  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  or  of  the  Court  of  Policy.  It 
was  an  assembly  which  must  be  taken  to 
represent  the  colony.  Their  firstproceedjng 
was  a  declaration  of  Independence.  They 
resolved,  that  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  change  their 
laws  without  the  consent  of  their  Court  of 
PoHcy.  They  founded  this  pretension, 
which  would  l>e  so  extravagant  and  inaolent 
if  it  were  not  m  ridiculous,  en  the  first 
article  of  the  capitulation  now  lying 
before  me,  bearing  date  on  the  19th  m 
September  1 80S.  bv  which  it  was  stipula* 


place  eigbteeo  days  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Smith,  It  might  be  hoped,  that,  if  their 
hearts  were  not  touched  by  his  iate»  a( 
least  their  hatred  might  have  been  buried 
in  hia  grave ;  but  ihey  soon  shewed  bow 
little  chance  of  justice  he  had  when  living 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  by 
their  rancorous  persecution  of  his  memory 
after  death.  Eighteen  days  after  he  had 
expired  in  a  dungeon,  they  passed  a 
resolution  of  strong  condemnation  against 
two  names  not  often  joined— the  London 
Mksiooary  Society,  and  lord  Bathurst— 
the  society,  because  they  petitioned  fo^ 
mercy  (for  that  is  a  crime  in  their  eyes)  ; 
lord  Bathurst,  because  he  had  advised  hia 
majesty  to  dispense  it  to  Mr.  Smitk 
With  an  ignorance  suitable  to  their  other 
qualities,  they  consider  the  exercise  of 
mercy  as  a  violation  of  justice.  They  are 
not  content  with  persecuting  their  victim 
to  death;  they  arraign  nature,  which 
released  him ;  and  justice,  in  the  form  of 
mercy,  which  would  have  delivered  him 
out  of  their  hands.  Not  satisfied  with  his 
life,  they  are  incensed  at  not  being  al* 
lowed  to  brand  his  memory;  to  put  an 
ignominious  end  to  his  miseries;  and  to 
hang  up  his  skeleton  on  a  gibbet,  which, 
as  often  as  it  waved  in  the  winda,  should 
warn  every  future  missionary  to  fly  from 
such  a  shore,  and  not  to  dare  to  entei 
that  colony,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
peace,  of  justice,  and  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Scariest  rose,  and  begged  that  a 
short  Ume  mij^ht  be  allowed  nim  to  ex^ 
press  his  opinion  on  this  sub^ject,  and  to 
state  the  reosona  for  the  vote  wbidi  he 
should  give  on  the  present  asetioo*  He 
expressed  his  warmest  admiration  m  the 
talent  and  eloquence  which  had  been  dis- 
played  by  the  learned  and  bononrabhi 
memba  who  had  brought  forward  the 
amotion;  but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  he  eught  to  concur  in  a  vote  of 
condemnation  proposed  against  indiriduah 
who  had  no  advocate  in  Uiat  House,  and 
proposed  in  langui^e  which  described 
them  as  little  better  than  murderers :  for 
it  was  admitti 
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dedanaalioa^and  vebamaitiinrectivet  tbey 
had  been  frroored  wkh  a  Kule  mora  ar» 
gomeDt,  and  with  lefs  of  thoie  appeala 
which  were  only  fit  to  inflame  the  pa«sione 
of.the  hearers.  He  considered  the  quea- 
lion  before  the  House  of  a  nature  that 
oalled  for  the  ntmost  candour,  gravity, 
and  deliberation ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
House  ahottld  be  on  its  guard  against  the 
impressiona  of  a  speech  whidi  he  was 
eoinpelied  to  consider,  not  as  iudicial  or 
deliberative*  bat  aa  an  extraoraiaary  spe- 
eimen  of  the  highest  aort  of  forensic 
eloquence. 
Before  he  entered  upon  Che  diseussioo. 


thai  the  court  were  apprised  of  the  real 
natura^siui  object  of  tiiase  jiotes*  Bot« 
though  he  was  free  to  own  that,  io  thesa 
particulars,  he  did  not  approve  of  \\\% 
proceedings,  he  thought  tue  diSerenca 
was  Yetj  great  between  not  approving 
entirely,  ami  condemning  entirely,  mora 
especially  in  the  very  strong  language 
used  by  his  honourable  friends. 

He  would  proceed  to  state,  shortly,  the 
points  on  which  he  differed  with  the  mover 
9£  the  question.  It  was  aeserted,  that  Mr 
Wray  was  the  most  improper  person  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  conrt'inartial, 
because,  as  chief  justice,  it  might  have 


he  thought  it  proper  to  do  justice  to  a   become  his  duty  to  preside  at  the  trial  of 

f^ntleman,  whose  name  had  bean  men*^ -^'"^-^  •*•'-*  ~.:-k»    ..-^«  .u^ . 

ttonad  by  the  last  speaker  in  terms  whidi 
proved  how  little  his  learned  friend  was 
acqiminted  with  him.  He  had  kmg  known 
Mn  Wn^,  the  chief  justice  of  the  colony. 
He  was  a  gentleman  jo/t  high  education, 
liberal  principles,  aad  honourable  feelings. 
When  he  stated  that  he  had  recei^ 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  >and  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  'u'inity  aoU^e, 
there  were  many  gentlemen  in  that  Housa 
who  would  feel  with  him  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  learning,  or  illi- 
beral in  his  conduct.  He  was  certain  that 
if  hia  learned  fri«:id  had  known  Mr.  Wray 
as  well  as  he  did,  he  would  have  consi- 
dered it  fortunate  for  Mr.  Smith  that  such 
a  person,  at  least,  was  a  member  of  the 
tribunal  which  tried  him ;  and  would  haye 
acknowledged  that  no  man  could  have 
been  foiud  for  that  station  of  more  correct 
judgment,  more  impartial  feeling,  or  more 
nndbviating  rectitude. 
.  There  were,  be  must  own,  some  parta 
•f  the  proceeding  of  the  court^nartml  of 
which  he  could  not  approve.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  correct  tnat  the  comrt-martial 
should  have  been  empowered,  or  called 
upon,  to  try  an  offence  which  was  com* 
mitted  beiore  the  institution  of  martial 
law.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  coald  not  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  for 
mispnsfon  of  treason.  Neither  was  be 
satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  using  against 
thedefendant  those  private  memoranduaM, 
which  appeared  not  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  inspection  of  any  e3re  bat  his  own. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
in  justice  to  the  court-martial,  that  this 
evidence  was  laid  before  them  by  the 
judge-advocate,  and  was  not  objected 
to  at  the  time  by  the  prisoner :  nor  did  it 
appear,  till  ho  enter^  upon  his  defence. 


an  action  that  might,  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Of  dinary  tribunals,  liaye  been 
brought  by  the  prisoner  against  the  go* 
vemor.  Now,  this  was  a  misconoeptioa. 
It  was  true  that  the  governor,  when  in 
England,  might  be  liame  Co  an  action  for 
exceeding  his-antharity  whilst  governor  ia 
the  colony  ;  but  no  such  action  could  be 
brought  against  him  in  the  colony,  wheva 
he  represented  the  king,  and  was,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  office  in  the  plaea 
wheste  be  exerctied  it,  irreaponsibla. 
Therefore,  Mr*  Wray  coidd  have  tried  aa 
such  action.—Next,  his  learned  friood 
who  opeaed  the  debate,  had  insisted,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  Quamina  being 
in  open  rebellion  but  hearsay  evidence ; 
and  had  read  with  many  commentt,  a  part 
of  the  evidence,  which,  if  taken  by  itselff 
and  in  tlie  manner  ia  which  his  learned 
iiriend  had  stated  it,  seemed  undoubtedly 
to  warrant  the  assertion.  But  he  had 
looked  into  the  priotad  report  at  the  very 
passage  whilst  his  friend  wae  reading  it, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  evidence  was  omitted 
by  his  learned  friend.  He  would  now  read 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  evidence  3 
froml  which  the  House  would  perceive, 
that  Quamina  was  proved,  by  the  mast 
direct  teMinsony,  to  have  been  seen  wtUi 
arms,  in  open  rebellion ;  and  that  the 
heamay  evideiice  related  only  to  his  being 
taken  up  afterwards  and  hanged,  abd  waa 
introduced,  not  by  the  design  of  the  exa* 
miner,  butfby  theignorance  of  the  witneaa, 
as  often  happened  before  the  moat  tribu- 
nals. [Here  Mr.  Scarlett  read  part  of 
Bristol's  avidence,  in  p.  15  of  the  printed 
trial.] 

He  next  adverted  to  a  position  laid 
down  by  his  honourable  friend  who  spoke 
last— pthat  there  could  be  no  misprision  of 
treason  aatil  after  the  oommumoa  of  a& 
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ofert  act ;— from  which  hishon.  friend  had 
argued,  that,  as  the  communication  of 
Quamina  to  Mr*  Smith  was  not  of  an 
overt  act,'hut  only  of  an  intention ;  there 
was  no  misprision  of  treason  in  concealing 
this  communication,  although  an  overt  act 
had  afterwards  taken  place.  Now,  it  was 
true  that  tliere  could  be  no  indictable 
treason  without  an  overt  act;  and  it  might 
therefore  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that  there 
could  be  no  misprision  where  there  was 
ii0  4>vertact«  But  if  an  overt  act  did  in 
face  take  place,  which  the  party  accused 
of  misprision  was  aware  was  intended  be- 
fore it  took  place,  he  was  clearly  guilty 


of  misprision  if  be  did  not  immediately   was  true  he  did  not  state  the  same  terms 
j.-^i —  u:*  \,^ — 1^,1 —     17^-  ^^ — ^■*^'*  •*  exactly ;  but  it  was  plain,  from  one  cir* 


disclose  his  knowledge.  For  example 
if  a  party  knew  to-nieht  that  the  king's 
person  was  to  be  assailed  to*morrow,  and 
that  act  of  treason  should  be  conunitted 
to-morrow,  then  the  party  omitting  to  dis* 
close  his  knowledge  would  be  clearly  guil- 
ty of  misprision  of|treason  to-night. 
'  This  brought  him  to  the  main  question, 
m  which  lie  found  himself  obliged  to  differ 
with  both  his  hon.  and  learned  friends : 
namely,  was  there  evidence  to  warrant  the 
GOiurt  in  finJing  that  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  ?  He  could 
•nly  appeal  to  the  evidence  for  his  opini- 
on* By  this^it  appeared,  and  that  upon 
the  testinoony  of  two  witnesses,  that,  be*- 
fore  the  insurrection  broke  out,  Quamina 
had  conversations  with  Smith  upon  the 
subject ;  that  he  had  commimicated  the 
intention  of  the  slaves  to  drive  the  mana- 
rs  to  the  town  to  fetch  the  new  law ;  that 


ment  ofthe  prisoner,  upon  whichliisleamed 
firiend  placed  so  moon  reliance^  than  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses.  He  had,  bow* 
ever,  looked  at  the  statement  of  the  pri- 
soner. He  collected  from  it,  that  he  was' 
a  man.  of  considerable  talent ;  and  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that,  though  he  thought  bis^ 
enthusiasm  bad  led  him  into  error,  he  was 
impressed  with  a  strong  persuasion  of  his 
general  integrity  and  virtuous  life*  But, 
he  found  in  that  statement  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  Bristol's  evidence.  Air. 
Smith  admitted  that  Quamina  was  at  his 
house  at  the  time  mentioned  by  Bristol. 
He  admitted  a  conversation  witn  him.    It 


cumstance,  that  the  conversation  was  of 
the  nature  and  substance  stated  by  Bristol, 
for  Mr.  Smith  admitted  that  be  found  it 
necessary  to  reprove  Quamina  for  whst  he 
had  heard  him  say*  Then  he  must  hav« 
said  something  that  called  for  reproof. 
What  was  it  ?  Mr*  Smith  did  not  state  it; 
Bristol  did*  Again:  Mr.  Smith  states  bis 
remonstrance  to  Quamina  in  such  terms  as 
are  not  only  substantially  the  same  as  stat* 
ed  by  Bristol,  but  as  clearly  imply  that 
Quamina  had  been  talking  of  force,  and 
using  the  vei^  language  which  Bristol  pota 
into  his  mouth.  He  observed  from  some 
indications  near  him,  and  some  expr^sions 
m^Sant  to  be  overheard  by  him,  that  soma 
of  his  friends  thought  he  should  read  tha 
whole  of  Smith's  sutement,  and  accept  his 
protestations  of  innocence,  whilst  he  em^ 


t :  ployed  his  own  admissions  against  him. 
r.  Smith  understood  him  to  mean  force,  |  This,  however,  %as  not  correct  judicial 
because  he  remonstrated  against  it,  and .  reasoning.  In  trying  whether  a  witness 
represented  that  it  wouJd  be  unavailing  !  against  &e  prisoner  was  worthy  of  credit, 
asainst  the  king  and  tlie  governor  [Here  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to  consider  how 
Mr*  S.  read  another  part  ofthe  trial,  in  p.  I  fiar  he  was  confirmed  by  Uie  prisoner's 
17]*  The  very  next  day,  or  the  day,  but !  statements  in  his  evidence,  without  being 
one.  aAer,  tlie  rebellion  broke  out,  and  j  obliged  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  can- 
Quamina  took  an  active  part  in  it.  Mr. '  dour,  which  wai  adopted  by  bis  leameA 
Smith,  however,  made  no  immediate  com-  |  firiends,  of  tsking  all  that  the  prisoner  said 
manication  of  what  he  bad  learned,  nor  for  himself  to  be  true,  and  all  the  witnesses 
iadeed  any  communication  at  all;  ia  it  did  I  swore  against  him  to  be  false.    This  was 
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coDclusioDy  that  the  court-martial  were 
warranted  in  finding  Smith  guilty  upon 
the  charge  of  misprision  of  treason. 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  second  in  the  debate  (Mr.  W. 
Horton},  that  Mr.  Sipith  misht  be' guilty 
though  not  intentionally.  He  could  not 
conciirin  that  opinion.  There  could  be 
lio  crime  without  the  intention  to  commit 
,  the  criminal  act.  <<Non  reus  nisi  mens  sit 
rea"  was  a  maxim  of  universal  application. 
He  imagined  the  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
founded the  motive  with  the  intention.  It 
might  be  very  true»  and  he  wasdisposed  to 
believe,  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  concealing 
the  knowledge  he  bad  of  an  intended  in- 
surrection, acted  from  some  motive  which, 
according  to  his  peculiar  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  could  reconcile  to  his  own  con- 
science. .  He  might  wish  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  violating  the  confidence  reposed 
m  him.  It  was  probable,  from  some  pas- 
sages which  occurred  in  the  trial,  that  he 
was  persuaded  an  insurrection  must  break 
out  at  no  distant  time  at  all  events,  and  that 
DO  efforts  of  his  could  prevent  it.  But, 
whether  these  were  his  motives  or  not,  the 
law  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of 
men.  If  the  party  intend  to  do  or  to  omit 
that,  the  doing  or  omission  of  which  was 
criminal,  then  his  offence  was  complete, 
whatever  might  be  his  object  or  motive. 

He  observed  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  who  opened  the  debate,  had  made 
cohsiderable  use  of  a  statement  of  the  trial 
printed  bv  the  Missionary  Society.  He 
had  considered  that  document  as  contain- 
ing the  most  full  and  accurate  account,  and 
complained  of  the  trial  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  as  imperfect.  Now,  if  his  learn- 
ed friend  was  correct  in  that  opinion,  he 
'  might  have  a  very  proper  ground  to  press 
'  upon  the  House  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  ; 
but  he  (Mr.  S.)prote8ted  against  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  upon  the  House  to  come 
to  a  strong  vote  of  censure,  not:  upon  the 
document  which  was  official,  and  commu- 
nicated, by  the  authority  of  government, 
but  upon  a  document  published  without 
authority,  not  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  which  nei- 
'  ther  the  House  taor  his  learned  friend  had 
any  means  of  judging.  And  he  must  say, 
however  respectable  the  Missionary  Socio- 
]  ty  might  be,  bethought  it  not  a  parliamen- 
tary proceeding  to  ask  of  the  House,  upon 
the  mere  pubncation  of  a  statement  by 
that  society,  which,  for  augl^t  they  knew, 
imghtbe  wholly  faDacious,  to  i^ss  as  trqi^ 
TOte  of  censure  upon  absent  individuals. 

VOL.  XI. 


His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  last  ad«* 
dressed  the  House,  appeared  to  him  to  bV 
actuated  by  feelings  as  8tro'ng,and  perhapis: 
as  exaggerated,  though  in  an  opposite  di-* 
rection,  as  those  which  he  imputed  to  the' 
colonists,  of  Demerara.    Upon  these  un-J 
happy  persons  he  had  poured  forth'  hik^ 
eloquent  invective  without  measure  or  dis« 
crimination,  involving  in  one  common  cen^' 
sure  the  planters,  the  governor,  the  chief 
justice,  and  all  the  members  of  the  coort^ 
martial.    He  charged  them,  not  only  witl^ 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  Mr.  Smith  in  hfff 
life  time,  but  with  an  unrelenting  ven^ 
geance,  which  pursued  him  to  his  grave 
and  disturbed  his  ashes.  He  also  embark* 
ed  on  his  side  all  the  feelings  ofcompaisioii 
that  were  due  to  the  widow,  and  declatmeil 
upon  her  merits,  her  privations,  and  her 
sufferings.  It  was  impossible  for  him  (Mi^. 
Scarlett^  to  listen  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  without  pleasure,  or  to  differ  froin 
him    without    pain  and    diffidence;   btii 
upon  this  occasion,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
sober  sense  of  the  House,  whether  such 
topics,  and  the  passions  they  were  calcu« 
lated  to  excite,  were  fairly  or  properly  in^ 
troduced  upon  a  grave  and  impbrtaht  ques- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  judges  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  an  bath  ;  introduce,  too, 
without  any  authentic  information  on^r^hich 
the  House  could  rely.    If  it  were  indeed 
true,  that  the  natural  prejudices  of-  the 
planters,   and  the    inflammation  of  their 
minds  against   those  who  were  favouN 
able   to    the    moral  and    religious    im- 
provement of  their  slaves,  rendered  them 
partial,  unjust,  and  incapable  of  fkir  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  chief  justice  and  the  mili- 
tary gentlemen,  who  formed  the  courl^mar* 
tial,  were  liable  to  the  same'objectioiM.  If 
he  understood  the  matter  correctly,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  gentlemen  were  oflScers 
in  the  army, having  no  local  cotin^ctiofi  iit 
Demerara.    It  would  therefore  afford- an 
argument  in  favour  of  ^he  governor,'  that 
he  had  referred  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  to  a 
tribunal  so  composed,  rather  thanto'^fba 
ordinary  courts,  which  were  formed  of  the 
planters.    In  this  view  of  the  subject,' the 
friends  of  the  missionary  ought  to -And 
cause  of  satisfaction,  rather  than  of  c6m« 
plamt  that  he  had  been  tried  by  a  court- 
martial. 

With  respect  to  the  totemperatice  of 
which  the  colonists  were  aoctrseA,  aAd  the 
unjust,  as  well  as  indiscreet  conduct  with 
which  they  were  reproadied,  he  WcmM 
fairly  owo^  that,  in  bis  jtEK^ent,  tiftirery 

'^  Cobgfe 
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peculiar   situatiQO   in  whidi  tbey  were 

|J«ced»  edled  appn  the  caodour  of  the 

Houit  for  some  indulgence  to  their  errors, 

ipeteiid  of  the  indignation  and  the  bitter 

tojflMd?ei8i0Q  with  which  their  faults  and 

lMr,preiudices  had  been  treated  by  his 

hen*  and  (earned  friend.    Let  it  be  recol- 

Il^t4»   that    the   unfortunate  state   of 

^iipiety  IP  ihe  colonies  exposed  them  to 

^•nstfnt  apprehension  upon  two  subjects 

^  ^e  deepest  interest  to  mankind,  the 

V|ip  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life.  The 

(fsai^neis  of  the  perils  to  which  they  were 

faippfed,  pUced  them,  upon  the  slightest 

cpuse  of  alarm,  under  the  influence  of  the 

Msion  of  ,fear»  which  was,  of  all  pthers, 

^  meet  oyerw|ielmiogt    Was  it  reason-' 

e^  40  expect  coolness,  moderation,  and 

jMgpent  in  the  councils  of  those  who 

Seoeted  with  the  kni&  at  their  throats  ? 

Wnt  U  candid  to  exaggerate,  or  was  it 

Mfdent  to  excite,  that  exasperation  of 

llielio^  which  could  not  fail  to  arise  in  the 

i^donies,  when  they  were  threatened,  by 

fpsoltttioos  and  ^eeches  in  Parliament, 

jaith  ruin  end  death  ?    Was  it  just,  when 

4Jliey   were    i^rsuaded  that   they  were 

*iit|ugflliog  against  these  mighty  calamities, 

Idiricucule  the  badness  of  their  reasoning, 

iff  (0  reproach  the  indiscretion  of  their 

,9pm^aQtr,,  Jhe  House  of  Commons  was 

•debating  in  perfect  security  firom  all  per- 

lenal  danger  or  loss,  at  the  distance  of 

.^OflM  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene 

.HflactiiKl.    No  fear  influenced  their  deli- 

kciratiopa,  no  interest  biassed  their  )udg* 

.  MMnt,  their  passions,  at  the  most,  were 

.  iMiit  rhetorical :  they  had  no  excuse  for 

fis^t  resolutions  or  intemperate  debates 

.  npno  subjects  ao  remote,  in  position  and  in 

'  Interest  from  themselves*    But  let  him 

.  ieppose^  that  whilst  he,  was  addressing 

llrnt  assepibly  a  cry  should  be  raised  tliat 

1^  jMNAse  was  on  fiure;  that  a.jMinic  should 

lpjpel)iem,SBi  had  been  sometimes  known 

In  f  crowded  theatre-— the  wisest  counsel 

if^d  be  for  «  while  to  sit  stilL    But, 

fr^llld  that  disposition  prevail?    On  the 

QoatfiMryt  the  asembers  would  probably 

mab'^oot  io^the  ^eatest  confusion,  and 

ctttsh  each  other  m  striving  to  escape.  If 

,  el-;  that  moment  some  individual  more 

^  i^lm  end  collected  than  the  rest,  should' 

endeavour  to  arrest  their  progress  at  the 

deoTr^^  i^ocoromend  their  return  till  the 

•  pwage  was  cleared,  with  whet  temper 

.   wmnld  tbey  receive  \u»  advice?    They 

wmM  probably  become  exasperated  by 

'  ^jUiaistfmce,  and  trample  him  to  defitn 

'  who   was  e<ideAvouring  to   save   thenp. 
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Surely,  however  indiscreet  their  conduct 
as  it  ttSected  themselves,  however  crq^ 
and  unjust  as  it  afiected  him,  it  would  be 
barbarous  to^  reprove  men  for  intempe^ 
ranee  and  miscondocl^  who  acted  under! 
circumstances  so  little  fitted  for  judgn^ent 
and  reflection.  Such,  in  effect,  was, the 
position  in  which  the  colonies  w^re  placed; 
and  to  such  extremities  must  they  be:redM^ 
ced  by  the  excitement  of  thefr  slaves  to  in- 
surrection, or  even  by  the  very  terror  of  so 
great  a  calamity.  He  was,  therefore,  more 
disposed  to  make  allowances  for  all  that 
was  really  to  blame  in  the  indiscretion  0% 
their  councili  and  the  intemperaQoe  of 
their  language,  than  to  condemn  them^ 
more  especially  io  the  aeve)re  terms  o| 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motion,  ren* 
dered  still  more  severe  by  the  .8peecl| 
which  introduced  it.  Seeing,  however^ 
as  he  thought  he  did,  some  things  whiqh 
he  could  not  approve  iii  the  papers  laid 
before  the  House,  he  should  be  giad  }£ 
some  middle  course  could  be  addpte^ 
thai  might  avoid  the  neeessity  of  appefir- 
ing  to  approve  what  he  cou)d.not  coo- 
scientiously,  in  the  terms  proposed^  bring 
hioMolf  to  condemiu 

Dr.  Liuhington  rose,  but  was  oearly 
inaudible  from  the  cries  for  adjoummdii^ 
He  said  he  thought  there  were  manj 
gentlemen  roost  anxious  to  speak  on  this 
question,  and  he  should,  therefore,  submit 
to  the  foeling  of  the  House;  ready  now  to 
proceed,  but  willing  to  defer  the  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments,  if  they  should  think 
it  necessary. 

The  cries  for  adjournment  here  becaiq.e 
very  loud;  and  accordingly  at  half  past  one 
o'clock,  thefurtherdiscussionof  the  motion 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  day.  It  was 
afterwards  further  adjourned  to  Ae  lldi 
instant. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday^  June  £. 

Joint-Stock  Companiks.]  The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  rose  to  move  his  two  reso- 
lutions relative  to  bills  for  incorporating 
Joint-Stock  Companies.  In  addUion  lo 
the  amendments  he  had  already  made,  he 
proposed  to  alter  the  amount  of  caoifol 
required  to  be  paid  up,  from  four-fiflht  \o 
tnree-fourths,and  with  this  amendment  he 
now  moved,  ii;at  these  resolutions  pe 
agreed to«  /  •. 

The  Khri|uikof  JiMnMre  hoped  th^r 
lord^ips  woulo  exempt  Ireland  from  ^e 
operation  of  these  reeolutipns,  ^atJeael^ 
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^()u^  tlvopr  ifould,  DOt  63(190^  it  i9  miaing 
compopies.  At  the  present  moment,  when 
^capiti^  wet  required  fpr  speculation^  of 
)|^t  kind  HH.  Ireland*  it  appeared  to  jliim 
jtbat;  the  reaolMiions .  would  prevent  its 
transmission  from  this  country,  and  com- 
J^et^ly  prevent  the  formation  of  any  com- 
pany. He  tJaerefore  meant  to  move  as  an 
amendment,  tbi^  mining  companies  be 
»exemptedt 

^.  'ThjQ  Earl  ^t  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 
noble  marquis  totally  misunderstood  the 
effect  i)f ,  the  resolutions.  Instead  of  pre- 
yentipg  capital  from  being  invested  in 
jtnimng  speculations,  the  regulation,  if 
•adopted  by  the  House,  would  cause  it  to 
be  paid  up.  The  stock  of  such  companies 
would  b^  DO  ]o4)g^r  noqainal^  but  real. 
So  fiMT  /rom  being  hostile*  to  the  removal 
of  capital  from  this  country  to  Ireland, 
he  wiuied  to  secure  its  transmission. 
..  Tbe^  Marquis  p£  Oownshire  was  still  of 
.opipjOQf  that  tlie  proposed  regulatiqn 
would  nave  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
^Ufmsmissioiv.  of  capital  to  Ireland.  He  did 
inot,mean  to  proaose  to  exempt  mining 
oog^paniefi,  generally,  but  only  those  to  be 
established  in  Ireland.  He  accordingly 
moved  the  ipsertion,  among  the  excep- 
i^ioas,  of  the  words  **  or  relating  to  mines 
ID  Ireland." 

,*.  Their  lordships  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment.   Content  6,  not  content  29, 

The  resolutions  werQ  then  agreed  to, 
and  entered  as  standing  orders  on  the 
Journals.    , 


i     HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

*  Wednesdaif^  June  2. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  moved  the  thh^ 
reading  qf  the  Orphan's  Fund  Debt 
JBill.  Mr.  Alderman  C.  Smith  objected  to 
^^he  motion.  Upon  which  the  House 
divided :  Ayes  25,  Noes  6..  There  being, 
accordingly,  only  thirty -one  members 
present,  tlie  House  adjourned  as  a  matter 
pf  course*  This  unexpected  adjournment 
was  a  source  of  considerable  disappoint- 
ihept  to  ni|mhecs  who  attended  in  the 
gJlUeiy.  to  bear  the  continuation  of  the 
dehatp   nn    Mr.   Brnuiihani*s  motion,  re* 


Jf7iia.5,  1984- 

m^mbacs,tbat  Mr.  Graham's  Bailoop  wwi 
ju8t  then  visible  from  the  widdows,  ana, 
that  several  members  having  gone  oat  to 
see  it,  were  thereby  shut  Out  from  the 
division. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMOiliS^.  >1 
TMnrtdajftJlmeS. 

FRESDote  OF  Dneussioif.}  Mr.  Hkfie 
presented  a  petition  IVom  Stokesle^, 
praviDgfbrF'reedomorPubrtc  Discussion, 
both  in  speaking  and  writing.  He  said, 
he  quite  agreed  witb  the  petitioners  fc 
oensuringthe  number  of  prosectitidnt' Mr 
publhhing  books  oo  religious  ttypios;  to 
which  prosecutions  new  vigour  sfemedlo 
have  been  ffiven  since  the  prese^nt  Attoi^ 
nev-generaJ  had  come  into  nis  office. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taiflor  did  not  oppose  ilb 
bringing  up  the  petition,  but  ne  would 
take  leave  to  say,  that  if  such  opinioos 
as  those  promulgated  by*  CarfiJe  tvA 
others  were  disseminated  with  itripamt;|rt 
the  uninformed,  and  lower  classes  of  soct« 
ety  would  be  left  without'  protection 
against  the  basest  and  moit  miscMevcMs 
schemes.  He  hod  himself  seen  a  Hdtisb 
in  Fleet-street,  on  which  was  an  inscWpHqii 
stating,  that  it  was  the  '^*  R^positoty  m 
the  Deist  and  the  Republican."  "He  hiB 
no  objection  to  every  maa's  worshipping 
God  in 'his  own  way;  but  he  orastide- 
nodnce  as  highly  dangerous  such  pta6tfiiHn 
as  these.  There  ought  to  be  arChuit^h  ^ 
tablishment  in  every  state ;  but  the  attack 
now  made  was  levelled  against  all  reHgioB* 

Mr.  Huni6  replied,  that  nothing  co^ 
tained  in  the  petition  warranted  the  tirade 
just  delivered  by  the  hon.  membch  S0(^h 
tirades  were  generally  mere  cant  and  hy- 
pocrisy. One  of  the  cant  words  employ'- 
ed  on  these  occasions  was  '.*  Blasphemy,^ 
which  even  the  hon.  member  woind  find*h 
difficult  to  explaib.  The  petition  only 
prayed  fire^om  of  discussion.  He  iaa* 
ved,  that  the  clerk  should  read  it  px 
length.    It  was  read  accordingly.         '' " 

Mr.  Af.  A  Taylor  threw  himself  updft 
the  candour  of  the  House,  to  decide  whe- 
ther  any  thing  he  had  said  warranted  fh^ 
an^er  his  hon.  friend  had  exnresaed.    I^ 
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4iht  most  impartial  treatment.  The  cant 
'  and  hypocrisy  was  all  on  the  other  side, 
.when  such  books  as  Queen  Mab  were 
^put  forth  as  fair  works  of  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  admitted,  that  his  bon. 

friend  was  as  free  as  any  man  from  cant 

and  hypocrisy.  Religion  must  stand  upon 

»^ruth  only,  and  truth  could  only  be  dis* 

covered  by* discussion.     He  once    had 

believed  that  the  promulgation  of  certain 

'opinions  ought  to  be  repressed ;  but  he 

was  now  convinced  that  such  a  doctrine 

.  was  equally  dangerous  to  truth,  and  to 

the  liberty  of  the  subject.   All  experience 

,^nded    to  shew,  that  prosecutions  for 

^religion's  sake  were  ineffectual.^ 

Mr.  Hume  explained,  that  he  had  not 
.nieant  to  apply  the  phrase.  **  cant  and 
hypocrisy*'  to  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  JVarre  concurred  with  what  had 
jEallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Durham. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Mis- 
jBiONARY  Smith.]  Dr.  Lushinpon  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  cave  of  Mr.  Smith, 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it.  His 
reason  for  postponing  the  discussion  was, 
^bat  many  robbers  who  wished  to  take 
part  in  it  bad  made  arrangements  to  leave 
>own  for  the  holydays.  from  which  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  for  them  to 
.depart. 

Sir  E.  Wilson  took  that  opportunity  of 
'asking  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  urst, 
.whether  the  minutes  laid  on  the  table  of 
,the  House  were  the  only  official  copy  of 
the  trial  which  the  government  had  re- 
jceived;  and  secondly,  whether  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  prepared  to  admit  or  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  copy  of  evidence 
published  by  the  Missionary  Society  ?  If 
there  had  been  any  suppression  ofevidcnce, 
it  would  be  a  great  aggravation  of  ihe 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  tlie 
authorities  of  Demerara. 

Mr.  IV.  Hortofif  in  answer  to  the  first 
^question,  said,  that  the  minutes  received 
by  government  had  been  printed  without 
;the  omission  o]c  alteration  of  a  single  word. 
With  respect  to  the  second  question,  he 
/could  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  authen- 
jlicity  of  the  copy  of  thie  trial  published  by 
the  Missionary  Society.  There  were  dis- 
crepancies between  that  and  the  official 
popy.with  respect  to  which  he  would  leave 
gentlemen  to  draw  tbeir  o^n  condbi- 
sions. 
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Mr.  Buxton  said,  that  as  tome  doubt 
existed  as  to  whether  the  court  bad  r^ 
ceived  hearsay  evidence,  he  begged  to 
state,  that  Mr.  Elliott,  a  missionary,  who 
was  present  at  the  trial,  was  now  in  lAiUr- 
don. 

Mr.Lockhart  asked.  wheUier  the  author- 
ities in  Deroerara  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion revoking  martial  law  ? 

Mr.  IF.  Norton  replied,  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  martial  law  had  been 
repealed. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  at  first  in- 
tended to  propose  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  to-morrow;  but  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  his  learned  friend,  he  consented 
to  the  postponement. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the 
debate  was  then  fixed  for  the  11th  in- 
stant. 

New  Churches  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill, 

Mr.  James  said,  he  must  protest  against 
the  uncharitableness  of  alleging,  that  all 
those  who  thought  with  him  were  hostile 
to  the  established  church.  In  that  re- 
ligion he  had  been  bom  and  educated, 
and  that  religion  he  should  continue  to 
respect;  but  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  spending  the  public  money  on  such 
purposes,  whilst  such  ample  revenues  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  church.  How 
was  it  that  the  Dissenters  were  able  to 
build  chapels  and  meeting-houses  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion  i  Were  the  Pro- 
testants less  sealous?  He  believed  the 
fact  was,  that  the  exertions  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  mainly  impeded  by  ecclesias* 
tical  regulations. "  He  would  mention  the 
circumstance  illustrative  of  his  opinion, 
which  had  occurred  in  Liverpool.  There 
was  in  that  town  a  reverend  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Bragge,  regularly  educated  at 
Oxford,  who  built  a  chapel  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  was  a  most  excellent  reader 
and  preacher,  consequenily  he  was  much 
followed,  and  brought  about  him  an  ex- 
tensive congregation,  from  which  he  de- 
rived a  handsome  property.  This  voca- 
tion he  continued  to  follow  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years ;  when  the  then  bishop  of 
Chester  sent  to  him,  telling  him  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  come  and  consecrate  hia 
chapeL  Mr.  Bragge  very  respectfully  de- 
clined the  honour.  Snortlv  after  the 
bishop  proceeded  against  fdm  tor  preaching 
in  an  unconsecrated  chapel;  m  conse- 
quence of  i^hicb  Mr.  Bragge.  took  out  i| 
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license  as  a  Disseotioe  dergymabi  and 
continued  to  preach  £r  many  years  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
When  he  died  the  chapel  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  heirs,  and  now  it  was  a  sugar- 
nouse,  and  at  present  a  boiler  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  with  these 
feelings  that  he  now  objected  to  the  pre- 
sent proposition ;  and  his  hostility  would 
not  be  diminished,  even  if  the  people  were 
in  affluence.  He  should,  therefore,  move 
as  an  amendment,  '*  That  this  bill  be  com- 
mitted on  this  day  six  months.** 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  amendment. 
He  thought  there  never  bad  been  a  mea- 
sure so  ill-timed,  and  particulariy  after  the 
statement  that  no  part  of  this  money  was 
to  be  applied  for  three  years.  Let  churches 
be  built  bv  those  who  required  them,  and 
let  the  existing  regulations  with  respect  to 
building  churches  be  revised,  and  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  cslling  on  the 
public  money. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
bill  went  through  the  committee. 

Vagrants  Bill— Whippino.1  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Estcourt,  the  House 
went  into  a  committee  on  this  bill.  On 
the  clause  for  <*  lewdly  and  obscenely  ex- 
posing the  person," 

Mr.  John  Smiih  begged  the  House  to 
reflect  on  the  possible  abuse  which  misht 
grow  out  of  such  an  enactment.  To  give 
>i  summary  power  of  conviction  to  magis- 
trates to  punish  men  merely  because  wit- 
nesses were  found  ready  to  swear  to  the 
fact,  might  occasion  the  greatest  perver- 
sion of  justice.  The  very  charge  itself 
subjected  the  accused  to  tlie  whole  weight 
of  public  opinion,  which  in  this  country 
was  decisife.     If  himself  or  any  of  his 

'honourable  friends  were  merely  charged 
with  such  an  offence,  and  no  investigation 
were  allowed,  save  the  oath  of  an  informer, 
they  would  never  recover  from  the  con- 
sequent depression  of  feeling  during  their 
lives.  What  also  must  be  the  sufferings 
of  a  respectable  familv,  when  the  head  of 
it  was,  on  the  oath  or  a  solitary  witness, 
accused  of  such  an  offence  ?  The  feelinss 
of  the  honest  and  deserving  classes  ought 

'  not  lightly  to  be  exposed  to  such  grievous 
imputations.  At  least  they  should  be 
allowed  that  security  which  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury  would  afford  thein.  There 
could  be  no  objection,  on  the  ground  of 

-  a  delay  in  the  admfaiistration  of  justice,  as 

'  a  jur^  would  go  tbro^h  the  whole  invea- 
iigation  ID  ten  minutesv    Theoflfenoewai 


one  whicb  admitted  of  various  shades ;  but 
unquestionably,  when  it  was  of  great  en- 
ormity, it  ought  to  be  severely  punished. 
!  Of  tlie  magtttracy  of  the  country  gene- 
'  rally,   be  Uiought  very  highly ;  but  un- 
;  questionably,  in  some  of  the  small  corpo- 
rate towns  there  were  individuals  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  who  were  in  the 
very  lowest  sphere  of  life;  and  it  really 
was  too  much  that  the  character  of  an 
English  subject,  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  immediate  decision  of  one  such  per- 
son. 

Sir  J.  NtfWfjort  also  objected  to  a  sum- 
mary conviction  before- one  magistraat, 
and  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  in  a  cate 
where  that  conviction  would  necessarily 
consign  a  man  to  infamv  for  life.  The 
higher  the  ofience,  and  the  more  dieadfiil 
the  consequences  of  conviction,  the  mov» 
necessisry  it  was  that  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  used  to  guard  against  injustice. 
Trial  by  jury  would  undoubtedly  ^be  the 
safest  proceeding*  No  mad  thou^t  more 
highly  than  he  did  of  the  cluMlcter  of 
justices  of  the  peace  generally ;  but  this 
was  not  *a  ^sse  which  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  single  magistrate.    ' 

Mr.  Estcourt  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
first  instance  he  was  strongly  asainst  in- 
troducing this  offence  into  die  bill,  and 
so  were  the  committee ;  but,  considering 
it  expedient  to  obtab  all  the  information 
they  could  upon  the  subject  from  ni^is- 
trates,  they  found,  after  extensive  inquiry, 
that  some  provision  of  the  kind  sncmed 
absolutely  neoessary.  In  introdudngthat 
provision,  they  had  endeavoured  to'gqaid 
It  as  much. as  possible  from  abuse*  The 
offence  was  exclusively  that  of  insult  to  a 
female.  It  had  been  stated  by.tbe  magis- 
trates, that  the  dfence  was  so  frequent, 
and  it  was  so  difficult  to  prevail  uptm  fe- 
males to  overcome  their  natural  delicacy, 
and  prosecute  the  oftnder  in  a  coort  of 
justice,  that  some  summary  punishment 
was  almost  indispensable. 

Mr.  MoHck  contended,  that  .as  the 
Kber^  of  sppeal  was  given  by  a  subse- 
quent clause,  it  could  not  be  said  that  a 
conviction  under  this  bill  dependedoa  the 
decision  of  a  single  magistrate.  If  any 
party  were  disoontented  with  thededsioa 
of  a  single  magistrate  on  his  case,' he  bad 
full  power  td  obtain  upon  it  the<  decision 
of  a  betich  ot  magbarate,  before  whom 
be  would  be  Md  to  ha»e  the  assistance 
of  eoanij^  and  to  derive^  all  the  benitft 
which  be  poght  frem  tl^  Respectability  of 
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ibit  cbftincitr*  Vo  ptfmt^AMi^g^  into 
4he  ooniniiuee  witb  •  grjeatcir  objection 
to  this  part  of  the  clauie  tMn  he  hfid  doQe» 
-and  no  peiion  had  xome  joui  of  it  more 
•Ailly  oonWoced  of  i^  ijecei^itF. , 
-<  Mr«  Secretary  /V0<».;.while  beiidmitt^ 
ilbal  the  quettioo  was  one  oftconaiderable 
^difficulty  and  delicacv,.;  supporJ^d  the 
(tlaufe.  It  was  only  when  the  oha^.was 
•«iade  bji  a  female,  that  the  accused  co«4d 
•be  conTicted  of  the^offeoo^;  where  the 
ichfrgoi  was  made  by  a  nao  there  must 
-necessarily .  be  two  witnesses. .  He  was 
quite  aware,  notwithstandieg  all  the  pre- 
-eautienathat  coold  be  taken,  tbat  it  was 
,tt>po«^et.that  might  be  abused  {  and  it 
^Mudibe  advisable,  to  have  occasional  re- 
teflsaiaid  be&re  parliament  of  the  ooq« 
<victioos  under  the  act,  to  ascertain  fropi 
«|ia0.to  time*  not  only  whether  there  had 
ilMeo any  abuse,  but  wbother^thare  bad 
«liteQ.aiqraus|picioD  jof  abused  /  It  might 
•baiaboia^auligect  fos  future  consideration, 
whether  br  miC,  .adiero  tho/eoormity  of  the 
nfieaoe^tiata  vervgneat,' itabould  net  be 
.  liable  loi  si  punishmeut  of  greater  .severity, 
MttTba  rdause  vas.agnaed.  to*.  On  the 
«lauieislative  tO/  tboi  powar  of  .sessions 
^  to  detain  and  ieofi  toi  hard  labour  and 
)|lusMUi;by  trbippiogipoiiies  and  vagabonds 
.aodrioqMrrigiUa rogues,"  beiogread, . 
)i>Mt..Mouck  aiigued  against  that  .part  pf 
^twfaick  ompoweredim  mafiis^rates.  to 
lOiiiaa  Jsriividua)s  conmte^his  mOQffjgihle 
ff|gues*Aoiibe  j«bippad.rla> hiS'i^inion, 
,^welve  jaoBShftjimpBS^MMftitt  aod  ,tbe 
labour  tf  tbeHeadrwh^elv  wasnaaffioiept 
.fdmi^meoLu  He  nefcr  jvmild  ooasent  to 
laagFv^aseasure^afaati  sflfvoared  of  ^oruive; 
i#bich  tba:praclioe  ^f  idhippiog  didr  For- 
imedy^  sluardii^^  vagraata  isere  punished  by 
-whipmag,  JMra»diag(On  fte,  forehead*  bor- 
ing, toe  ear%  aodalitting.the  nose.  All 
these  inflictions^,  except  that  of  whipping, 
ware  now  done  away  ;(and  that  remuant 
4>f  a  system  of  totture  ought  also<  to  be 
4Waiovad«  It  degraded  the  individud; 
and  instead  of  isetoiviing  his  evil,  propen- 
sities, renderod.lism.'more  detenmiped  in 
the  pursuit  of  vice*  Another  ^eat.obji^- 
tioii  was,  that  ntethlng  .wa^  said  as  to.  she 
aDode.  of .ap|Mrtioniagi  theiquanti^*  If 
Sbe.punisbuiei^.incre.petsevered  ip,  SQipe 
'<vitario0^;sodii  aa  itfae.iiraakiMithetskjp, 
^  Use.  drasringdof  blop^i  dioiiM  hn  laid 
dto«&fQf..the  direotiatt  pf  tboee/wh#«d« 
aiUslartf  ihe^nnishiBeBt.  He  concluded 
by  moving  f*  tnat  that  (Nut  of  the  dause 
Which  relioed  to  the  punishment  of  whip* 
ping.be  left  ouu" 
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.  Mfu^LocMor^sfud^thecewassooiethuig 
absurd  in  the  idaa  of  sending  to  thehous^ 
of  qorrectiop  persons  who  were  convicted 
of  being  •«  incorrigible"  rogues.  Hestto- 
luiously  objected  to  the  practice  of  whip- 
pipg*  Wherever  it  was  resorted  to,  it 
must  lead  to  cooseduences  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  which  it  should  be  the 
object  of  all  criminal  legislation  to  pro- 
dMce.  I^uppose  a  man  sentenced  to  twelve 
nuMitV  imprisonment,'  and,  in  addition, 
\o  a  whipping.  At  .what  time  was  that 
whipping  to  bQ.inflicted?  Was  i^  to  ^ 
inflicted  before  the  imprisonment  oom- 
menced?.  In  that  case,  the  indlvidusl 
would  go  into  gaol,  exasperated  against 
society,  an4  more  anxious  for  revenge  thap 
for  reformation.  W|i8  the.  punishment  to 
be  administered  at  the  end  of  six  mopths^ 
Why,.  duriDJB;,thf^t  period  the  morals  of  the 
man  might  have  been  improved,  be  n^ht 
have  repent^  of  the  evil  of  bis  ways;;  and 
therefore  it  was  unjust  to  punish  him*  It 
was  also  unwise :  for^  that  punishment 
would,  perhaps,  drive  him  bacL  to  his  0I4 
courses.  Or,  was  the  whipping  to  take 
place  at  the  expiration  or  t&  twelve 
ipQptbs^  There,  also,  the  danger  e^iste^ 
laf  committing  an  act  of  injustice,  by  pu- 
nishing an  individual  whose  moral  c^* 
racter  had  been  improved.  |f  whipping 
was  at  a|l  resorted  to,  it  ought  to  be  as  a 
summary  punishment  The  <nbndersbojpl^ 
bp  set  At  liberty,  the  moment  he  waiso 
punished*  . 

JVir.  J. ,, Smith  objected  to  wbippii^y 
under  any  circucpstancesr  as  a  punishment 
that  couia  do  no  good.  .  It  was  absurd  tjo 
suppose^  that  by  tormenting  the  body, 
they  .could  reform  and  render  more  virtu- 
ous the  mind«  Severe  punishments  always 
had  the  effect  of  excitii^  our  sympathi^ 
on  behalf  of  the  sufficing  individual.  Tbe 
hoj^ror  which  his  crime  should  elicit  wi^ 
lost  in  the  recollection  of  the  protracted 
misery  whicli  he  endi^red.  No  one  could 
reflect  without  shudderip^  on  the  tormen^ 
which  Damien  and  Ra^viUac  were  con)- 
p^Ued  tO)  endure.  .  However  atrocious  thye 
conduct  gf  fi  criminal  might  be,  the  refine- 
ment pi^  cnieky  in  punishing  v  him  always 
f  xcited  some  degree  pf  sympathy  for  hip^. 
i^Ie  looked  j^pon  solitary  confinement  >  as 
a  imch  ^3^re  efleptual  punisfiment  thi^ 
whippH^ff*  >  Q^  i^Ma  poipt  they  ipight  uke 
^nq^futloMf i^  frpm  |tbe|jr ^f^nch  neiglf- 
b«iW*N-  Th^re  80,pQD,P0p4)f,ifeople  vaije 
ruled  without  any  corporal  punishment, 
with  the  exception  or  marking  on  the 
shoulderj  aodtnat,  be  believed^  was  doija 
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with  some  sort  of  nquid.  He  had  seen  it 
performed  in  Pkuis,  and  the  individual  M 
not  fippear  to  feel  any  pain.  * ' 

Mr.  Eitcourt  said,  that  the  present  was 
an  improvement  on  the  old  law^  Formerly; 
vagrants,  before  they  could  be  passed  to 
their  parishes^  were  obliged  to  undergo  II' 
whipping,  and  an  imt>risonment  of  se^p 
days.  By  this  act,  however,  whipping  waa 
Cbniined  to  incorrigible  ro^es  kndVaf 
grants  only;  Tlmt  punishment '  Va^' 
dwarded;  not  in  the'  hope  of  effectipg  re- 
fbrmation,  but  as  a  terror  to  others  idio 
were  likely  to  trans'i^ress.  '^ 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said,'  ^  app'eareft 
t6  hha  that  gendemM  ha4  argUed  Hfft 
qiuestfoh  with  reference  to  the  general 
suliject  of  Whippin|(j  fostead  of  conibtn^ 
themselves  to  its   imipediate  connexfOB 
w^tfa  this  dausie.    He  tduid  n6t^ct>hicide 
With  those  who  were  of  opit^ion  thkt'corU 
poral    punishment-  should'  be  '^li^ely 
abolished.    The  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  inflicted  for  particqhtf 
fiffences.  produced  a  sMiltart  terror,  which 
i^hecked  the  growth  of  such  ofientes.    It 
Was  not  introduced  for  the  purpose^  of  ef^ 
fecting  reform,   btit  as  an  example'to 
bthers. '  A'  learned  gendemati  had  made 
a  remark  on  the  word  correcUon  a^  im- 
apnticable  to  incorri^ble  offenders.  -The 
word  had,  howeTe^i  two  meaning^.'   If  ft 
were  taken  to  mean  reform,  itr  would  cer^ 
tainly  be  absurd  to  apply  it  to  those  wh6 
Were  adjudged  to  be  incorrigible.    But 
here  the  word  correcUon  simply  iheai^t 
punishn^ent.    To  show  the  necessiljj^trf 
having  i*ecotirse  to  corporal  punishment, 
he  wopld  state  a  fact  which  had  occnrrefl 
some  time  ago.    The  convicts  in  the  Pe- 
nitentiary had  been  removed  on  board  the 
hulks,  and  were  there  subject  to  the  ftame 
•  regulations  as  they  had  been  governed  by 
while  withm  the  walls  of  the  pnson.  Those 
regulations^  however,  which  answered  very 
well  in  the  Pei^itentiary^  were  found  in- 
sufficient on  board  the  hulks.    The  con- 
victs became  turbulent  and  refractory  : 
they  combined   together,   insulted  those 
who  were  placed  over  them,  and  behaved 
badly  m  every  respect.      A  bill  was  in 
consequence  psfseo,  placing  them  under 
the  usual  regulations  diat  were  observed 
on  board  the  hulks.    Those  regulations 
authorized  corporal  punishment  for  re- 
fractory behavmur.      The   cotisenuenOe 
was,  that  the  terror  of  that  punishment 
Educed  |he  convicts  from  the  Peniten- 
tiary to  a  state  of  perfect  svbor&mdon 
luid  obedience.  ^  ' '  ' 


Mr.  JR.  Smith  had  no  objection  to  visit* 
ihe  mconrigible  rogues  with  this  spede* 
of  punishmeni,  ir  thdie  who  ought 'tor 
come^  underuhe  debeibiniatioh  of  idoei^ 
riffible  wer^  prop^ly  pointed  out;  •  lh0 
bfll  nbw  tfefo^e  tile  «mimitiee  sei  forth 
three,  classes  of  persons,  as  coming  wklp< 
in  the  de^tainilitioh<)f  iitcorrigibfe  rogues. 
1;.  Those  who-'Break  priidh,  before  dicr 
term   of  '  their  *  inbrprisonment'  linder '  thi« 
bill.  '  These  wei^  eertainly  fit  subjectafor 
additfoiuA  punishments     2j  Those  wIm 
were  a  second  time^convicted,  as  vamnMS^ 
oiMler  the  provisions  Of  the  bill.  *  He  had 
npO  objection  to  tW  icffliction  ^Ihe  pw 
nishmiintm'Cases  ofthatoacurei    Si^na^ 
sotiif  assattltfng  slid  resftting  ofioers^wMU 
endeavouring  to  appretendth(im'lisTog«eB 
and  vagabbnds.      To  Hiis^  hfe  could  Wft 
afgrete  J'.tfeba^is^  officer^  might  endeavVyrt 
totii'.i^st'Bt^kmocent  wbhtj  >Sutili  «»'iiii' 
dHidua!,1n'a  moment  of  pasaiidn 'audi irtrti 
tation,  nifghtrMst  andassaolVlheHoficefSL 
Id  ditit  case,  'under  this'  tbtrd'  portibft  ^ 
tfceclatise^  he  mtisrbe't^oiwidefbdan  iok 
coHngiU^  rdgoe  and  vagabdndy  dioagh^ 
on  i]H|diry;  it  might  be  roMd,  that  mheh 
the  attempt  'was  made^to  atk>Mhend>MiM^ 
he  Wais  no  rogue  or  vagabond '^  aN.  '^He 
therefore  proposed/ that  the  worlr  ^^'afld 
behirthiBfeafter  convicted  as  af  i«og«B  ani 
tagabottd"^  should  be  ^introduced.  -  -    ^i 
-'  Mr.'  fr.  SmM  ^aid^  if  was  1f>«e  thtft 
(his  pntoislmc^t  Tnij^h^^'not  iwoi^  llib 
nilhd  of  iin  0ffi§hder';'butkW0aM forcibly 
im^^Bs  on  Ms'rtemo^y  th^  mcoufOBleucb 
fv'hfch  musit^et^lt  frdW  hiS'^adlierefloe  to 
those  prax^tices  whtbh  ^eoasMncsi  ^aaeh^ 
paihM'aod \ljlr^dceAd  visitattow;<*  < '''' 
'^  Mf.  J.  ^mifA  was^sppyH6  4eai»*fMb 
thb't%hftfhfonl  ietereftWy  tnat'hlstniitdiMa 
stiff  beeubied  wifh  thte  revision  of  the  cri- 
minal code^*  They  had  gone  on>  exerols- 
i^Ht  <^-  great'  sevMty  of  Ounishmentt  Ur 
many  ^eani/'Whh  ver3r  linAe  ^fkcu  fitid 
he  was  copvinced  that  if  li*  milder  oMii^e 
were  adopted,  much  good  woiHd' result 
from  it.  '  •    ."-:  '    •'• 

The  armendafent  propofied'  by  Nfa.  ft. 
8mith  was  agreed  to ;  after  which  the 
House  resumed. 

Marine  Insurance  Bfll.]  -  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  commit- 
tee on  this  bill,  ^ 

Mr.  Alderman  nompsan  rose  to  oppose 
the  Speaker's  leaving  tne  chstr.  The4ion. 
gentleman,  after  obMrving  upon  the  masa 
of  interem  which  the  bill  aftcted,  stated 
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to'he  heard  b^  icbunsel  agftinst  it.  As  it 
was  ceiitainly  inopnyeDieDt  to  the  House 
So  hear  counseLat  the  bar,  be  would  moTOi 
as  an  amendment,  that  'Uhe  bill  should  be 
eommttted  to  a  select  committee.^ 
I  Sir  F.  Omtmney  seconded  the  amend- 
meoti 

.  The  House  divided:  For  committing 
the  bill  29.  Against  it  25.  On  the  ques- 
tion <<  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair/ 
•.  Mr.  Robertion  observed,  that  there 
shbttldbemore  caution  exercised  in  in- 
IHnffing  upon  vested  rights,  and  especially 
in  me  present  case*  Here  was  a  com- 
pany (that  of  Lloyd's  Room)  of  long  es- 
tabbshmciity  which  had  conducted  marine 
iflsuoances  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
Ber  for  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  with 
pcofit  and  honour  to  themselves.  They 
oad  extended  and  improved  their  esta- 
l>Ushment,  until  the  advantages  of  it  were 
felt  by  British  navigators  and  merchants 
in  every  eomer  of  the  globe :  they  had, 
by  their  enkrged  intelligence  imd  active 
Jigencyy  become  the  centre  of  all  infbrma* 
tion  respecting  maritime  afiairs;  from 
.tkem  was. drawn  the  knowledge  which 
,alone  could  enable  any  company  to  con- 
coct insurances  witli  safetv :  they  were 
jn  possession  of  all  particulars  by  which 
the  hazards  of  diffinrent  policies  were  dis- 
tinguished. The  dao^s  of  particular 
teas,  new  discoveries  with  respect  to  sand* 
•banks,  by  which  nautical  charts  were  im- 
vprdredt  were  delivered  to  them  first.  Their 
'resources^  were  such,  that  the  two  other 
fCompaaies,  which  were  allowed  by  (he  act 
•of  GetOTM  1st.  to  effi^t  marine  insurances, 
were  OQMged  to  appl^  to  this  company 
for  i^foi^atioo  to  guide  them  in  eflect- 
I  ing  po\ici0$»  So  fiir  from  breaking  down 
monopoly  by  the  present  bill,  it  would 
.  more  than  ever  promote  it,  by  condensing 
>  the.  power  of  money  capital,  and  placing 
the  public  interest  at  tne  entire  disposal 

*  of  the  wealthy. 

Mr.  r.  fTs/lfoit  contended,  that  this  was 
an  improper  time  to  meddle  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  would  ruin  both  the  un- 
derwriters and  brokers  of  Lloyd's.  He 
wished  the  hon.  member  who  had  brought 
forward  the  measure  would  allow  it  to  lie 
over  till  next  session.  All  such  meuures 
.  ought  to .  emanate  from  the  government. 
Tlie  measure  would  create  ten  monopo- 
lies. 

Mr.  Phamner  took  the  same  view  of 
the  matter,  and  cointended  that,  little 

•  losses  were  ever  so&pwd  by  insuring  at 
Lloyd's.        .     ,    , 
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Mr.  Orenfett  said,  the  House  coiddnot^ 
take  away  the  privileges  of  Lloyd's,  .with-' 
out  granting  a  compensation,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  spoke  also  against  the 
motion. 

The  House  then  divided:  Ayes  33, 
Noes  22.  Majority  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee 11.  The  House  then  went  inta 
the  committee. 

Sir  F*  Ommannty  proposed,  as  aor 
amendment,  instead  of  the  words  <<  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,'*  to  sub- 
stitute <*  from  and  after  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  2000*'  [a  lau^h].  The  hon.  mem- 
ber declared  his  intention  of  dividing 
the  committee  upon  it,  even  if  he  stood 
alone. 

The  cooamittee  divided :  For  the  amend- 
ment 12:  Against  it  33.  Majority  21. 
The  committee  next  divided  on  the  clause 
for  saving  the  righu  of  the  two  chartered 
companies.    Ayes  37 :  Noes  12. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  proposed  a 
clause  for  rendering  each  partner  of  any 
insurance  ioint-stock  company  liable  to 
the  insured,  notwithstanding  any  clause 
in  the  policy  or  agreement  to  thecon- 
.trary. 

Mr.  Huskisson  objected  to  the  clause, 
as  an  interference  with  private  contracts. 
If  a  party  chose  to  take  the  more  limited 
responf  ibility  of  a  joint  stock  rather  than 
have  his  remedy  against  each  individual, 
he  was  averse  from  interposing  against 
the  exercise  of  such  discretion. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  the 
clause  proposed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
son, for  compelling  any  joint-stock  com- 
pany to  eoregister  the  names  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  court  of  Chancery.  Ayes  7  : 
Noes  30.    The  House  then  resumed. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Friday f  June  4. 

WJBLCH  JunicATURB  BiLL.]  Lord 
Kenyon  mof  ed  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill.  His  lordship  explained,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was,  to  amend  the  Judicature  in 
Wales. 

Lord  Candor  was  unable  to  discover 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  It  introduced 
many  anomalies,  and  he  would  therefore 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
end  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his'majestyi  pra^o^^  him  to  grant* 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
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the  tribunals  of  Wales.  His  lordship  fur- 
ther objected  to  the  hill,  that  it  vvas  op* 
posed  to  the  recommendatton  of  the  com. 
iDittee»  and  he,  for  one,  would  object  to 
placing  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Welch  judees  until  they  were  rendered 
more  dignified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
•  Lord  Redesdale  supported  the  bill.  The 
object  of  it  was  the  improvement  of  the 
adMninistration  of  justice  in  Wales.  There 
might  be  objections  to  some  of  the  clauses, 
but  the  present  was  not  the  stage  for  dis- 
cussing them. 

Their  lordships  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment :  Contenu  8 :  Not  Contents  29.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Crvbltt  to  Animals  Bill.]  Lord 
Calthorpe  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  preventing  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. 

Thte  Earl  of  Rosdyn  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  bill,  but  he  was  far 
from  approving  of  it.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  which  were  passing  on 
this  subjisct,  it  would  soon  be  impossible 
to  tame  a  horse.  If  a  man  were  to  cut  a 
iiorse's  tail  or  ears,  according  to  this  bill 
he  would  be  guilt^r  of  a  misdemeanour. 
He  objected  to  the  increase  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  disapproved  of  the  principle  of 
teaching  people  humanity  by  law. 

Lord  Siiffield  wi«.hed  the  bill  to  pass, 
because  it  limited  the  discretion  at  pre- 
sent possessed  by  the  magistrates.  As 
the  law  now  stood,  a  man  could  be  fined 
5L  for  cutting  the  tail  of  his  horse. 
'  Lord  CaUhorpe  said,  there  was  a  great 
distinction  between  compelling  men  by 
law  to  be  humane,  and  preventing  them 
from  being  cruel. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  disapproved  of  the 
bilK  and  would  oppose  it  in  a  future  stage. 
'    The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Friday,  June  4?. 

COJIPORATION  AND  TkST  AcTS— PE- 
TITION rOft  REPEAL  OF.]  Mr.  Hume 
E resented  a  petition  from  the  Protestant 
hssenters  of  several  denominations  in 
Chichester,  prajring  for  the  repeal  of  these 
'acts. 

Mr.  «/•  Smith  said,  that  the  acts  were 
mostalisurd,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Statute- 
book.-  He  hoped  to  see  more  of  such  pe- 
tittODif,  and  that,  at  an  early  day  next  ses- 
aioo,  the  subject  would  be  brought  before 
tfie^duiei 

VOL.  U. 


Sir  J,  Newport  remarked,  that  dean 
Swif\,  when  speaking  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration abts,  had  expressed  a  strong  opi- 
nion, that  if  those  laws  were  repealed,  the 
Dissenters  would,  in  a  short  time,  succeed 
in  overthrowhig  the  church  establishment 
in  Ireland.  They  were,  however,  repealed 
in  the  year  1782,  by  one  of  the  shortest 
acts  on  the  Statute-book.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  known,  that  they  had  been' pro- 
ductive of  no  such  effects  as' those  dreaded 
b^  the  dean.  "  To  iBhow,"  continued  the 
right  lion,  baronet,  <*  how  little  was  khown 
of  the  repeal  of  those  acts  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  this  country,  I  may  menttoa 
that,  within  these  five  years,  I  was  speak- 
ing to  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
he  told  me  that  one  of  his  greatest  objec- 
tions to  that  measure  was,  that  if  it  were 
carried,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts 
-*-a  measure  by  which  the  Dissenters 
would  be  enabled,  in  a  short  time,  to  de- 
stroy the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland.  I 
told  him,  that  the  measure  of  which  he 
spoke  with  so  much  alarm  had  been  al- 
ready carried ;  that  the  test  and  corpora- 
tion acts  in  Ireland  had  been  repealed,  so 
far  as  Protestant  Dissenters  were  con- 
cerned, forty  years  ago.  He  would  not 
believe  the  fact  at  first,  and  was  onlycon- 
vinced  by  my  producing  the  statute.  Such 
is  the  efiect  of  being' led  by  prejudice,  ra- 
ther than  by  judgment.*' 

Mr.  W,  Smith  concurred  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition ;  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  notice,  that  soon  after  the  holy- 
days,  he  would  present  a  petition  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Bright  expressed  himself  favour- 
able to  the  petition.  The  case  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
House  should  recollect  how  much  of  their 
civil  liberties  they  owed  to  the  ancestors 
of  those  Dissenters. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought  it  disgrace- 
ful to  our  system  of  laws,  that  such  de- 
grading stigmas  should  be  fixed  upon  so 
highly  respectable  and  inoffensive  a  class 
of  the  community. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Earl  ovMar*s  Restoration  Biij,.] 
A  message  from  the  Lords  ainnoodced 
that  their  lordships  had  passed*  an  act 
dispensing  with  the  taking  of  certain' oaths 
by  Mr;  Erskine,  previously  tothe  passing 
of  an'  act  for  the  restoration  of  the  title  of 
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iritfch  bit  afiG6*toM  bad  hma  dtpnt«d ; 
«iad  thcj  prsjred  ibe  coocimmice  qf  tbe 
•Conmiona* 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  moved,  that  the  bill 
be  then  taken  iniooonsiderat/OD,  aad  trast* 
•d  tbat  tbe  House  would  not  object  lo  ita 
bein^  pai;wd  through  all  ita  stages  tbat 
evening.  By  an  act  of  James  1st,  it  bad 
teen  enacted,  tbat  no  person  wbose  blood 
bad  been  attainted  could  be  restored  to 
Ibe  rank  which  his  ancestor  had  held,  until 
be  bad  taken  certain  oatha*  Noir,  it 
vould  require  the  presence  of  Mr.  ErsUne 
in  London  to  take  those  oaths ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  afe  and  infirm  atate 
of  health,  that  coidd  not  be  dona  with 
oonvenience.  The  pneseut  hill,  therefore, 
was  to  dispense  with  the  taking^  the 
oaths  at  present. 

Mr.  Brougham  ftiUy  concurred  in  the 
principle  of  the  measure  for  restoring  the 
tiarfeited  titles  which  gave  rise  to  the 
present  bDl ;  but  tliere  were  certain  limi* 
taiiona  in  those  bills  which  would  be  tbe 
subject  of  remark  when  thoj  came  beforo 
tbe  House.  He  concurred  entirely  in  the 
propriety  of  not  requiring  tlie  attendance 
at  present  of  tbe  very  eBtjmable  indivi- 
dual whose  family  title  was  about  to  be 
restored*  * 

Tbe  biU  went  through  all  its  stages,  and 
was  passed^ 

*    TBAVSPOftTATIOH       OV      OmNDBBa 

Bill.]  Mr.  Secretary  Feel^  on  moving 
that  this  bill  be  committed,  stated  the 
abject  of  it.  It  was,  he  said,  to  renew  the 
Transportation  act,whi€h  would  expire  in 
the  preafont  year,  and  to  simplify  some  of 
its  enactments.  Formerly  convicts  were 
transported  firom  this  ooufitry  to  North 
America,  and  it  was  the  practice,  before 
the  sailing  of  any  ship,  for  the  king,  by  an 
order  in  council,  to  appoint  the  particu- 
lar plaoe  to  whkli  the  convicts  on  board 
were  to  be  conor^yed.  It  was,  therefose, 
necessary,  as  tbe  law  now  atood^  that  a 
eotmcil  would  be  called  beibrethe  sailing 
of  e wry  ship;  but  as  this  might  not  be 
eomrenient,  the  present  act  gave  to  his 
majesty  a  general,  power  of  nominating 
the  place  to  which  the  convicts  should 
be  sent,  without  the  necessity  of  assembling 
a  council  for  that  purpose.  This  bill  also 
did  away  with  the  necessity  of  a-{>articular 
ooittract  being  entered  mto  with  every, 
oountj  fbr  the  transport  of  its  convicts. 
k  went,  likewise,  to  regulate  tbe  treat- 
ipeat  of  convicts.  Tranaportation  was  in 
ilaetfaittiy  uaeqtial  pnniabmeBt.    Ton 


aairried  asan  of  genapaHy  regular  kabiiai 
or  with  a -family  of  ei^  or  ton  cbildfaiii 
transporution  was  a  seveto  punishsMnt^ 
while  to  the  young  single  man,  of  irr^^laf 
habits,  it  was  matter  of  not  very  great 
regret.  By  this  bill,  the  goveromeatof 
New  South  Wales  would  bo  empowered 
to  send  convicts  of  tbe  latter  dascription 
to  distant  settlements  wiihia  the  colonj^ 
while  convicts  of  less  incious  habits  and 
more  regular  conduct  would  be  allowed 
to  re/Bide  at  or  near  Port  Jackson.  U 
should  be  known,  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  transportation  a  imich  more  satere 
mode  of  punishment  than  it  had  generally 
been  hitherto;  and  tbat  that  severity 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  conduct  of 
the  eonviots  themselves. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  the  right  hon^ 
gemtleman  was  introducing  a  new  prinoi* 
pie  into  our  penal  law,  by  vesting  in  th# 
ex^ctuive  the  power  or  inoreaiiag  or 
dimioishing  the  puqidime^  Tbe  Crown 
had  certainly  the  power  to  remit  the  wholf 
or  any  part  of  a  sentence^  but  be  objected 
to  tlie  principle  that  a  sentence,  not  re* 
mitted  m  whole  or  in  pari,  should  be  ha* 
bitually  modified  by  the  Crown  in  the  oa^ 
cution  of  it,  60  as  to  take  away  that  cef* 
tainiy  of  puniahiheot  which  was  so  desira- 
ble in  every  system  of  law. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  observed,  that  thf 
Crown  iMid  always  exercised  the  power 
4>f  determining  the  place  and  manner  of 
trsnsportation.  The  sentence  of  traas« 
portation  was  beyond  the  seas;  tlie  place 
to  which  the  convict  was  sent  was  alwa^ 
left  to  the  Crown ;  and  it  would  be  admit- 
ted, that  if  a  person  transjporied  bad  not 
been,  from  his  station  io  lire,  subjeoted  to 
labour,  the  punisliment  woukl  be  ifospror 
perly  aggravated  by  subjeotiog  him  to. the 
labour,  which,  for  men  of  another  descript 
tion,  would  not  be  an  improper  acoooipa- 
niment  of  the  punishment.  But  whatever 
might  be  said  of  this  discretion,  it  was 
not  given  by  the  bill  before  tbe  House ; 
it  had  been  previously  exercised,  and 
the  arrangements  labich  bo  had  spoken 
of  only  tended  to  make  k  asore  ays|%- 
matic 

Mr«  WUntei  Hortgu  said,  it  Jiod  baa» 
complained,  that,  from  tho  oireuaiatapaea 
of  the  colony  of  New  South'  Wales,  4bo 
convicts  employed  as  servanta  abput  the 
towns,  mikred  little  by  wbal  waa  imteodo4 
as  a  pumshment.  Under  the  arrange* 
meats  now  made,  they  would  be  apread 
over,  the  agricultural  pt^oftbtooloaf^ 
and  be  made  to  labour ;  which'  mqM$  in 
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IM  <Am  of  penont  wte  w«m  optrited 
upon  by  the  tnuuporttttion  kwg,  tutke  th« 

Sttfiiiiliaieat  more  «i  objeet  of  terror  than 
fto#  was.  The  oodviols»  too*  of  tbo 
frorst  datt^  would  be  tent  to  one  of  the 
4epeii4eiiciet  of  New  South  Wales.  Nor- 
folk-Island,  where  the  severhpr  would  be 
teereesed*  He  wished  to  have  it  generally 
•oderstood,  that  transportation  would  now 
become  a  severe  and  real  ponlshaDeut. 
The  bill  was  then  cemmitted* 

Niw  CnimoRis  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  da?  for  receiving  the  report  of 
the  eommfitee  on  this  bill, 

Colonel  Z>euw  opposed  the  motioni  H^ 
adkerted  to  the  reloms  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  to  show  that  even 
•Oder  the  late  erectiona,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  aceomniodation  of  the 
people.  He  instanced  the  populous  pl»* 
CCS  of  Manchester  and  Bristol  io  support 
of  that  inference.  He  had  no  hostile  feel- 
itt^  towards  tbe  national  establishment, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  >  but  he  felt 
perseaded,  that  in  guarding  against  such 
a  profligate  waste  of  the  public  money,  he 
best  proved  his  respect  for  its  eharaoter. 
He  then  osoved  as  en  lUnendment,  **  that 
the  report  be  received  upon  that  day  six 
RMMrtbe." 

Mr.  Lejfwstf  supported  the  amend* 
vent.  It  was  pastors  and  priests  that  tbe 
people  wanted,  and  noil  edifices  of  brick 
and  mortar.  The  people  sought  for 
aptritofd  breod,  end  the  onancellor  of  the 
Bacheyw.r  gave  ibem  ft  stono.  He  ob- 
jected to  such  demands  from  a  richly  en* 
daw^  cborch  upon  their  diisaating  bre*- 
Siweni.  h  eo«M  leave  no  other  impret- 
siOB  on  the  people,  but  a  oonvictton  of 
tke  eupfdi^  of  our  estat^ishment. 

Mr.  B^  Owfwr  defended  tbe  bai,  as  the 
b#st  iieana  of  assisting  to  national  chorch^ 
nod  prevevticig  the  continoanoe  of  that 
wasit  of  accmimodation  which  Sanded  to 
#aftn  eo  many  irom  the  eetobiisbedclmreh 
aaid  in  the  oongreffadons  of  the  Diesen* 
lank  He  had  heard  with  regret  the  term 
proffigateexpenditureof  the  puolic  money 
applied  to  the  measure.    That  appeared 
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ioiiha  nsoet  esdvaordiaasr  leogoagi 
oaly  applicable  to  broshete.    If  the  law 
pBiiiiiiSLd  DiaMiteie  to  sit  in  that  House, 


aadeoafendedfer  th^  right  of  that  bbdf 
to  deliver  their  sentiments  upon  the  chard* 
establishment  #h^ever  tney  oleesed; 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  fleeced  #f 
thisir  money  without  complaiot.  Ho 
Atrongly  opposed  this  bill,  as  tendmi^  t<( 
asake  the  clergy  less  useful  than  before^ 
and  to  encourage  a  profligate  exp^indhurd 
of  tbe  public  money  fer  partial  poffxwe^ 
This  work  ought  to  be  effi^cttd  by  priVara 
eootribution,  and  he  would  oM  voto  oAO 
shilling  of  the  public  money  for  it  out  c€ 
the  pockets  of  the  l>isseifters  ahd  Gatho-  *> 
lies.  No  pirish  in  England  ought  A^ 
receive  a  shilliag  of  the  grant,  unless  It 
was  proved  to  be  unequal  to  the  expeodi^ 
Sure.  It  was  in  vaih  to  build  churched 
unless  dergymefi  were  provided  calcU«. 
lated  to  give  satisfection  to  tlirir  eongrei 
gations. 

Mr.  C^fae  WiUm  contended,  thA  thd 
measure  was  highly  acceptable  to  a  aadjd* 
rity  of  the  community, 

Mr.  HmUon  Ghitmey  asked,  whether  H 
wils  intended  to  empower  these  commis- 
stoners  to  supply  the  whol6  funds  M 
btdlding  the  churches  which  liiight  be 
found  wanting  in  populous  districts,  #r 
whedior  they  were  simply  to  grant  an  eld 
to  such  dtstrlcu,  the  principal  eilpeiMe 
being  to  be  borne  by  the  parishioners?  Hd 
asked  this  question,  becausi^,  if  the  first 
weie  intended*  it  seemM  to  him  to  be 
onfeir  so  tax  the  country  for  building 
cburohes  in  the  towm. 

The  Cfmnedkor  ofHte  Esehfqtier,  in  ail* 
swer  to  the  hoa«  gentlemen,  observlfdi 
that  the  commls^totters  under  the  bill  haa 
the  diseretios  of  distributing  or  leiuihi|( 
the  money  aceordiuK  io  tMteit  view  of  this 
means  and  securttiei  of  purticular  pi^ 
riabea. 

Sir  «/•  Nitunort  comphuoed  of  the'  iii* 
coosisteocy  of  making  the  Cittholic  popO« 
latiea  of  Irebmd  pay  for  buildtng  Protee« 
tant  churches.    Tlie  extension  of  the  fkv# 
churehee  i^  Eoghnd  ought  to  bd  sftade  in 
a  difierent  manner  from  that  provided  by 
tbe  bill.    He  was  apprebendve  that  tbta 
grant  would  be  abused  here  aa  a  aimiAat 
giant  had  been  In  Ireland.^    It  «raa  extva^ 
ordinary  to  hear  the  advocates  of  tbe  es- 
tdMished*  church  talking  of  Ae  greai  li- 
berality with   ahich   thej  treated  thetf 
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subject  AS  his  right  hoD,  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterford. 

Mr.  Philipt  felt  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  House  that  no  grant  should  be 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  where  such  aid  ; 
was  particularly  wanted,  and  yet  that 
£00,000/.  should  be  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose pf  erec^ting  new  churches  in  Eng- 
laod,  ill  places  where  the  inhabitants 
declared  that  such  buildings  were  not 
wanted. 
• .  Mr.  Monck  would  support  the  mea- 
sure, if  he  thought  it  would  conduce  to 
the  interest  of  the -established  church.  He 
could  not,  however,  convince  himself  tliat 
it  was  required  Inr  the  interest  of  the  es* 
tablibhment,  andhe  must  therefore  pause 
before  he^;gave  it  his  support  He  com- 
plained that  the  church  of  England  had 
not,  at  present,  its  root  in  the  affections 
of  the  people ;  and  attributed  its  unpopu- 
larity to  a  want  of  zeal  in  its  teachers, 
who, .  however  respectable  they  might  be 
in  other,  attainments,  were  certainly  de* 
licient  in  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants 
oi  their  flocks*  Adverting  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  already  granted  had 
been  expended,  he  observed  that  large 
•ums  had  been  advanced  to  parishes  where 
the  inhabitants  were  rich;  but  that  no- 
thing had  been  advanced  to  parishes 
equally  large  and  populous,  where  the  in- 
habitants were  poor.  He  attnbu4ed  this 
circumstance  to  the  regulations  of  the  bill 
itself,  which  were  exceedingly  faulty.  He 
believed  that  if  the  Methodists  were  al- 
lowed to  build  churches,  and  to  retain 
die  patronage  of  them  in  their  own  hands, 
it  would  bring  back  a  numerous  and  re- 
spectable class  of  Dissenters  to  the  pale 
of  the  church.  In  conclusion,  he  wished 
the  bill  to  be  postponed  till  n^xt  session, 
in  order  that  the  subject  of  it  might  un- 
dergo the  further  consideration  of  govern- 
ment. 

Sir  /.  Offin — I  say.  Sir,  let  us  go  on, 
and  have  the  churches. 

The    House   then   divided:    For   the  | 
amendment  9 :  Against  it  42.     The  re- 
port was  then  broughl  up. 

Horses  SlaughtkRimg  Bill.]]     On  I 
bringing  up  the  report  of  this  bill,  | 

.    Mr.   fVynn   e^cpressed  his  disapproba-  | 
^ion  of  this  species  of  legislative  enact-  i 
ment.     He  th^u^ht  it  of  very  little  use  to 
insist  on  the  knackers  kaeping  a  register 
from  day  to  day  uf  the  fodder  they  gave 
d26ir  hors^,  ts  it  was  not  to  b^  supposed  i 
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that  these  men,  %6  acetitComed  to  cr^iekjt, 

would  stick  to  the  truth.  ,    .« 

Mr.  R.  Smith  considered  the  measure 
as  unnecessary.  Under  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent cruelty  to  animals,  cognizaoee  miKfai 
be  taken  ot>the  offence  against  which  Uiifl 
enactment  was  directed. 

Mr,  R.  Martin  said,  he  had  been  so* 
licited  by  a  number  of  highly  respectable 
peraons  to  introduce  this  measure.  One 
gentleman,  a  distiller  of  large  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel,  where 
these  slaughtering  houses  were  cliieflv'si* 
tuated,  informed  him,  that. he  was  oblig^ 
to  remove,  with  his  family,  four  miles  into 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
gusting scenes  which  they  were  daflj^ 
obliged  to  witness  iu  those  haunts  of  cru- 
elty. Gentlemen  mistook  the  matt^ 
greatly,  if  they  supposed  that  it  wsPi  a  fit 
object  for  ridicule.  Had  they  witnessed 
that  which  he  had  observed  with  his  owa 
eyes,  they  would  not  refuse  their  support 
to  the  bill.  He  had  been  to  see  this 
slaughtering-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitechapel.  He  there  beheld  eight 
or  ten  horses,  some  witb  their  eyes  knock- 
ed out,  others  hopping  on  three  legs,  all 
miserablv  maimed,  which  had  upon  aa 
average  been  kept  there  several  days  with- 
out food.  He  gave  the  mau  in  waiting 
a  few  shillings  to  procure  two  or  three 
trusses  of  hay,  which  were  brought  ac« 
cordingly.  The  horses,  instead  of  flheir 
natural  deliberate  way  of  feeding,  ran  at 
the  hay,  and  gorged  it  greedily,  like 
hounds.  The  man  who  was  standing  by 
said  ^'  There  now,  you'd  much  better  gi*d 
me  the  money  to  drink."    *<  I  would  see 

you  d d  first,"  was  his  reply;  upon 

which  the  ruffian  said,  <*  that  he  would 
trample  down  the  hay,  and  make  it  im* 
possible  for  the  horses  to  eat  iu"  .-.This 
compelled  him  to  compromise  with  the 
fellow,  to  whom  he  gave  two  shillings; 
but  he  took  ample  vengeance  upon  mm 
afterwards,  by  sending  more  than  dOO 
letters,  appointing  him  to  come  to  variotia 
parts  of  the  town  to  bring  away  dead  cowa 
and  horses.  Surely  every  geotlemaii 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  save  the  horse 
that  had  been  instrumental  to  his  use  and 
pleasure^  from  so  appalling  a  fate.  .For 
his  own  part,  he  never  allowed  a  horse, 
over  which  he  had  once  thrown  his  leg  aa 
its  owner,  to  be  sold :  and  he  had  left  di* 
rections  in  his  will  for  havmg  them  shot, 
if  hi:i  successor  should  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  bon.  gentleman  related  several  other 
iuitaaces'of  outriagootis  cruelty  priotiaed 
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uf^onhorses  which  were  told  for  slaughter ; 
and  invited  the  learned  member  for  Lin- 
coln, who  had  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  the  st^le  of  ita  composition,  to 
assist  him  in  fitting  it  for  the  approbation 
of  parliament. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re-commit- 
ted. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Wednesday i  June  9. 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill.]  Earl 
Grosvenor  rose  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
amending  the  present  Game  Laws.  After 
expressing  his  regret,  that  the  bill  on  this 
subject  lately  introduced  into  the  other 
House  had  not  passed,  the  noble  earl 
stated  that  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  bring  forward 
some  measure  calculated  to  settle  a  ques* 
tion  of  so  much  importance  to  the  fsood 
order  and  morals  or  the  country.  Since, 
however,  that  had  not  been  done,  he  had 
resolved  to  propose  to  their  lordships  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  state  of  the  game  laws 
generally,  and  which  went  no  further  than 
to  repeal  a  number  of  statutes  by  which 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  game  was  pre- 
vented. 

•  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale-  did  not  object 
to  the  measure,  but  regretted  that  his  no- 
bfe  fi^iend  had  brought  forward  the  bill  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  session. 

Lord  Sujfield  approved  of  the  noble 
earl's  bill  as  far  as  it  went.  His  only  objec- 
tion was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  noble  lord  then  speciiied  several  ob- 
jects which  he  wished  the  bill  to  embrace, 
and  intimated,  that  if  nothing  effectual 
was  done  this  year,  he  should  consider  it 
his  duty  to  bring  forward  a  measure  next 
session. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  supported  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  also  supported 
it,  though  from  the  state  of  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  country  he  did  not  expect  that 
the  measure  would  have  all  the  eSect  which 
tome  noble  lords  expected  from  it.  He 
approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  to 
which  his  noble  friend  had  alluded ;  for 
the  laws  against  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
isame  did  not  prevent  the  ofience  of  poach- 
ing. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  regretted,  that 
4he  bill  had  been  brought  in  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  session,  and  thought  it  would 
h^  better  to  postpone  it  to  next  year. 
'    The  bin  was  then  read  a  first  time. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Thursday f  June  10. 
IniSH  Poor.]     The  Bishop  of  Raphoe 
rose  to  call  their  lordships*  attention  to 
an  important  petition  which  he  had  to 
present — a  petition  which  afforded  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  harmony  in  which 
his  majesty's  subjects  lived  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  whence  it  came ;  namely,  tne  pa- 
rish of  Kilmore,  in  the  county  of  Armagh ; 
for  it  was  signed  by  the  rector,  the  cu* 
rate,  the  churchwardens,  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  and   Dissenting   ministers,   and  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants.    The  object 
for  which  the  petition  prayed  was,  that 
their  lordships  would,  pass  a  law  to  enable 
the  inliatHtants  of  any  parish  in  Ireland  to 
maintain  their  own  poor.     The  petitioners 
did  not,  however,  wish  that  the  enactment 
should  be  imperative.     As  the  law  now 
stood  in  Ireland,  the  poor,  suffering  from 
the  infirmities  oCage  or  sickness,  obtained 
no  support  but  such  as  they  might  derive 
from  the  spontaneous  charity  of  indivi- 
duals,   or  from   benevolent   institutions; 
He  should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
Irish  people,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge 
that  they  possessed*  a  charitable  disposi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  notorious  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  exercise  of  charity, 
the  extent  of  misery  did   not  diminish. 
Though  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  there- 
fore desirable,  he  was,  at  the  same  timoi 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  introduction  into 
Ireland  of  the  system  of  poor* laws  esta- 
blished in  this  country  was  by  no  mdins 
practicable ;  and  if  practi^ble,  would  by 
no  means  be  desirable.    The  dread  of  the 
introduction  of  that  system  was  eonse- 
quently  ideal ;  and-  he  trusted  that  their 
lordships  would  not-  allow  any  apprehen- 
sion of  that  kind  to  prevent-  them  from 
giving  their  Sanction  to  a  measure  ot  so 
much  practical  utility  as  that  for  which 
the  petitioners  prSj^ed.     Parish  vestries  in 
Ireland  had  frequently  attempted  to  sup- 
ply ihe  wants  of  the  industrious  poor ;  but 
there  existed  no  law  by  which  they  could 
properly  accomplish  that  object.  All  that 
the  petitioners  prayed  for  was,  thkt  the 
power  of  attending  to  the  distresses  of  the 
poor  might  be  made,  not  a  compulsory, 
out  a  legitimate  part  of  vestry  business. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  if  a  rate 
were  to  be  agreed  to  at  a  vestry  meeting, 
any  of  those  fomentors  of  village  discords 
with  which  the  country  abounded  might 
oppose  it,  and  render  it  nugatory.    If  the 
plan  of  every  pariih  making  a  voluntary 
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provitioa  for  its  owo  poor  were  adopted. 
It  would  powerfbllj  counteract  (hat  ex- 
tensive vagrancy  witii  which  Ireland  was 
at  present  so  grievously  oppressed*  The 
present  system  formed  a  great  officina  of 
pauperism,  and  mendicity  and  vagrancy 
were  consequently  always  on  the  increase. 
There  was  a  ^reat  emigration  of  the  male 
part  of  the  Irish  poor  to  this  country  ia 
quest  of  employment*  This  had  often  been 
a  subject  of  complaint ;  but  these  emi- 

f  rants  in  removing  led  a  great  evil  be* 
ind  them  in  Irelfuid ;  for  their  wives  and 
children  remained  in  a  state  of  complete 
destitution.  To  put  a  check  to  the  mi* 
aery  which  the  present  growing  mendicity 
produced,  was  the  object  of  the  petition. 
The  Carl  of  Limerick  was  greatly 
surprised  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
measure  as  that  recommended  in  tlie 
petition,  should  be  proposed  in  their  lord* 
ships*  House ;  and  he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised when  ha  considered  the  quarter 
urom  which  it  came*  That  the  establish- 
Bseot  of  a  system  of  poor*laws  should  at 
tUs  tima  oe  proposed  for  Ireland,  was 
truly  aslonishuiff.  He  spoke  in  the  bear* 
ing  of  many  noUe  lords  from  that  country, 
and  he  appedad  to  than  whether  they 
were  not  conviiMed,  thatsuch  a  proposition 
wtaa  calcuktad  tos|^ead  horror  and  alarm 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
which  asust  attend  the  adoption  of  anv 
plan  of  the  kind  alluded  to*  He  would, 
nowever,  vonture  to  suggest  to  his  right 
reverend  friend  a  course  by  which  the 
nliject  of  bis  petition  might  be  attained, 
withottt  its  experiencing  that  opposiiion 
with  which  the  oseaMire  praved  fot  weuld 
be  mmu  He  had  heard,  tbat>  aecording 
la  the  original  institution  of  benefices^ 
their  pro£u  weaa  divided  utto  three  parts 
««-Hme  waafor  the-inoumbent ;  another  was 
Sir  the  cbnreh ;  and  the  third  waa  appro- 

K'  ted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
this  plan  of  distribution  of  the  eliurch 
jreveanea  ^be  tried  before  any  new  plan 
jwaa  propoiwd.  Ho  could  net  agree  with 
jthe  view  taken  of  this  subject  in  the 
|>etition;  the  only  good  \hing  in  which 
was  the  union  of  the  pM'tias  who  had 
aigned  it* 

The  Earl  of  DarnU^  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  thaokjeol  of  the  petition^  did 
jiol  0^0urd  it  with  the  aame  horror  aa  his 
jsohio  mend.  He  would  havoiio  objection 
Ift  wduntary  eontinbiitions^  woro  the 
molter  Co  atop  Ihate;  but  aa  itr warnot 
likehr»  ihSI  aiieh  contributions  wmftd 
fifoduflo  mttdk,  it  waa  pioUUo  that 
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eompnlaairv  ptwviaion  #dilM  iaiAy  bo 
imroduced.  Without  acUose  of  thatkhid 
the  metiMire  would  not  be  eflbttnal* 

Earl  FitMmilUam  disapproved  of  any 
attempt  to  introduce  the  English  system 
of  poor-laws  into  Ireland ;  but  as  it  appear** 
ed  that  every  person  in  a  certain  district 
prayed  fbr  the  measure  explained  in  tho 
petition,  he  thought  itmight  be  tried  there 
as  an  experiment. 

Lord  CZi/2fea  tras  against  transferring 
the  Englii»h  poor-laws  to  Ireland.  He 
agreed  widi  Ins  noble  friend  that  the 
Church  of  IreUuid  ought  to  furnish  frwHk 
its  ample  revenues  something  towarda 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

Stamdino  Ordxa  niSlPBCTlKd  JoiNt- 
Stock  CoMFANiES.3  The  Marauia  of 
Dowmkire  moved  the  seeond  reading  ^ 
the  bill  for  establishing  a  Joint-stodi 
Company  to  work  mines  in  Ireland* 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdttk  wished  to 
remind  their  lordships,  that  if  they  pro* 
ceeded  in  the  way  proposed,  they  woakl 
violate  the  standing  order  which  they  had 
made  only  a  few  days  aco,  whith  required 
that  every  bill  of  this  description,  befbra 
its  being  read  a  seeond  time,  shonld  be 
rafcrrad  to  a  committoe  to  repint  whether 
three-fourths  of  the  capital  of  the  company 
had  been  paki  upw  Ue  would  not  oppose 
the  motion. 

The  Barl  of  ttatrmhf  considered  the 
suspension  of  the  order  in  the  present 
case  highly  proper*  Tho  noble  marquis 
had  alrfwly  propoaed  to  except  Irish  nkinea 
from  the  operation  of  tlie  standing  order, 
which  ho  thoQgfat  oogbt  to  bo  demo,  ds 
thoaa  works  were  not  to  bo  olasaad  with 
the  nnmerous  bubbloK  against  which  it 
waa  the  object  of  their  lordships  ta  guavd. 
▲a,  in  conaidarittg  the  state  of  Ii^nd^ 
their  lordships  had  thought  it  right  fbr 
the  purpeae  of  socoring  the  kraoqnillity 
of  that  ceuntsy,  to  overlook  thoae  great 
prinoiplea  of  legialation  by  which  flhey 
were  uaaaliy  guided,  kor  it  aswoly  might  bo 
proper,  for  tlm  aake  of  indioy  empkiymont 
to  a  miaasable  population,  to  overlook 
9ow»  of  those  principles  of  politfedl 
economy,  the*  general  ad«aiktago  cf  adho*- 
ring  r»  whioh  they  noknowlMged*  Ha 
theralbea  did  amt  regret  that  hwid&outdbe 
the  individual  who,  on  the  same  nisht 
tbait  he  hnd  twntovethe  psMng  of  the  In* 
surreolmnact^nddsotoprapioaetliOiiieaia 
of  fimilitatmg  the  peogrem  of  •  blU  of  tlio 
natufo  of  that  noiw.  befisre  them  ftordsftipa. 
He  coitninlgrdidnot  think  that  this  bifl  was 
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•ne  of  a  kind  frfoidi  Mgfot  erer  i#have  eove 
UDd«r  the  operatim  of  the  •landing  order. 
It  was  moralljf  impoMible  that  any  great 
amooDt  of  capital  vould  he  wanted  at  the 
^utaet  of  auok  a  apeeulation  aa  that  whteh 
the  bUi  tended  to  encourage;  aad  it  would 
Ihefofore,  be  wrong  to  require  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  subscription  as  tbree-f^unha 
to  be  paid  up  in  toe  Arst  instance.  It 
was  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  persons 
entering  into  a  protect  for  working  inioes 
in  Ireland,  would  be  willing  to  divtf  t 
400,000/.  from  ether  purposes  of  trade 
and  invest  it  in  the  funds  or  Bxchequer- 
kkillsy  where  their  woukl  get  only  threes 
per  cent  interest,  before  they  could  oossU 
bly  know  that  suck  a  aum  would  be 
waased.  Tke  noble  earl  concladed  by 
BKMikig  «  That  the  aSanding  order  be  now 
souianded.'* 

The  Marquis  ef  iMmiowm  egprssaed 
bis  full  coBcurrenco  in  the  motion.  If  a 
lew  days  ago  he  had  thought  thai,  upon 
Ike  ground  of  peouliar  ciraiBMlaaees, 
Iffekmi  ought  to  be  excepted  Iroai  the 
operetion  of  tke  standing  order,  he  conld 
not  refuse  his  consent  to  the  suspension 
of  that  order,  for  the  purpose  of  forward* 
kig  the  measure  now  beA)tre  the  House. 
Uowever  proper  in  principle  the  standing 
ecder  might  be»  and  boweeer  fight  its 
practical  applioation  night  be  in  a  country 
abspmding  m  capital,  be  was  coaviiioed 
skat  it  would  be  extreasely  wrong  to  en- 
focee  it  with  respect  to  a  poor  country. 
In  Ireknd,  where  the  want  of  oapitai  was 
so  BSttch  felt,  every  facltilf  to  iu  trana^ 
auasion  ought  to  be  oflered.  But  even 
with  regard  to  this  country,  though  the 
psinciple  of  the  order  oodd  not  be  eon« 
tealed,  he,  with  all  respect  fbr  the  jodg*- 
BMni  of  their  lordships,  thought  th^ 
would  kave  done  better  not  to  bare  passed 
ik  He  could,  indeed,  see  no  naason  wky 
Iketr  lerdskips.  should  not  consider  every 
individual  eaae  which  came  befiore  them 
ao  its  own  merits.  There  could  be  no 
oeeaston  for  establishing  so  many  general 
rules,   unless  it  were  wifthed,   by  their 


**  At  once  to  get  cooTiction  in  the  lump. 
And  come  to  short  conclusions  by  a  jump.** 

Xke  incteasiag  of  tke  standing  orders  wm 
attended  with  much  inoenvenienoe.  He 
never  approved  of  the  multiplication  ef 
tka aiaading  orders;  but  ke  conibsed  he 
should  wisb  one  to  bo  asado  to  the  e&ct, 
thai  no  standing  osdar  skould  boad«t>ied, 
wtUithad  lafe  fist  ibrea  weeks  on  tke 


table  of  the  House,  and  bad  boon  read 
three  different  times  at  fixed  tntervala. 

The  Earl  6i  Lauderdak  reminded  their 
lordships  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
order  bad  been  adopted,  and  adverted  ta 
the  nature  of  the  specuhitions  againat 
whieh  it  was  directed.  When  such  absurd 
and  mischievous  pr<>jects  were  afloat,  be 
thought  it  high  time  for  at  leaa  ona 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  mark  theaa 
with  its  disapprobation.  The  schemea^ 
with  respect  to  which  the  standing  order 
opersteo,  were  very  different  from  thosa 
companiea  which  were  excepted.  Tha 
canal  property  of  this  country  amounted 
to  about  13,000,000/^  and  not  S7,00tf.  off 
the  capital  remained  to  be  paid  up.  Thai 
capital  of  the  dock  companies  was  alt 
paid  up.  Establishments  of  that  descrip* 
tien  were  under  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing  a  great  proportion  of  their  capiud  isi 
carrying  on  theiff  works ;  but  it  was  oea 
so  with  speculating  coa^yuuea. 

The  hill  waa  read  a  second  time. 

Irish  Imsurrsction  Act,]  The  Earl 
of  Harrowby  moved  the  third  reading  off 
the  Irish  Insurrection  act. 

The  Earl  ofDamle^  said,  that  nothing 
but  the  strongest  necessity  could  have  in«* 
duced  him  to  give  his  consent  to  the  pre« 
sent  measure ;  but  uiKloobtedly  somethmg 
of  this  kind  was  neceaaary,  and  the  ha» 
cessitv  would  continue  unless  the  House 
would  agree  to  probe  the  various  evils  of 
Irehmd  to  the  bottom.  Whatever  waa 
done  would  be  useless,  unless  il  waa 
bottOBBod  on  the  ftemt  principle  of  nsaking 
every  individual  m  that  country  eoual  in 
civil  richts,  let  his  reUgious  opinions  ha* 
what  they  might. 

The  Marquis  of  Ljmidmm  said,  tkat 
he  found  himsdf  compelled  to  give  hia 
assent  to  the  motion ;  and  he  should  giva 
it  wisb  even  greater  reluctance  than  ha 
now  did,  if  he  felt  that  it  was  a  meesura 
for  the  security  of  the  rich  only ;  but  he 
had  all  akmg  felt  that  it  was  the  doty  of 
the  legislature,  with  a  view  to  the  intenast 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  to  nssia* 
tain  the  tranquility  of  tba  country  and 
tha  aecurity  eSr  property :  for  as  maay  of 
tke  evils  of  Iretend  arose  frooi  the  small 
portico  of  wealth  in  thai  oataatry^  what 
would  ka  the  atate  of  it,  if  peraoaa  o£ 
wealth  were  compelled,  from  tbe  inaecuvi 
rity  of  life  and  property,  to  withdraw  and) 
become  ooiwMaidianta?  He  would,  next 
aeaaum,  propose  aa  extensipo  of  thai»r> 
quiry,  not  to  the  whole  of  Ireland^  bu^ 
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to  the  districts  where  the  Insurrection  act 
had  been  in  operation,  as  well  as  in  those 
where  it  should  be  in  force  at  the  time. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that,  after  the  re- 
peated  discussions  on  this  measure,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
committee  in  recommending  the  renewal 
of  itt  together  with  the  concurring  opinion 
of  persons  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  with  deference,  he  did  not 
meari  to  press  upon  their  lordships  the  ob- 
jections to  this  measure  which  he  deeply 
felt ;  but  he  should  avail  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  recording  on  the -Journals  his 
reasons  against  it.  His  objections  to  the 
bill  were  not  founded  on  any  doubt  which 
he  entertained  of  the  disturbances  in  that 
country,  but  were  such  as  were  expressed 
by  a  member  of  that  House  nearly  SO 
years  ago  (then  sir  L.  Parsons^,  that  so 
i«r  from  such  measures  tranquillizing  Ire- 
land, they<  tended  to  perpetuate  the  dis- 
turbances which  they  pretended  to  allay. 
He  objected  to  the  bill,  because  it  tended 
to  make  the  gentry  and  magistracy  look 
to  the  violation,  instead  of  the.  mainte- 
nance of  the  law,  for  their  security  ;  and 
because  it  taught  the  wretched  peasantry 
to  regard  the  laws  as  a  conspiracy  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor.  He  admitted,  that 
the  administration  of  this  law  miglu  be 
temperate  and  moderate^  and  that  minis- 
ters by  this  inquiry  had  opened  the  door 
to  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  better  things  ; 
but  nevertheless,  he  would  not  give  his 
consent  to  a  measure  which  was  a  violation 
of  all  law,  and  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  establishing  a  despotic  government. 

The  Ear]  of  Harrou^y  said,  that  in 
omitting  to  make  any  statement  to  their 
lordships  on  introducing  this  bill,  if  he  had 
been  to  blame  it  arose  from  amistaken  con- 
ception of  bis  duty.  Considering  the  com- 
position of  the  commttteei  having  for  mem- 
bers of  it  many  noble  lords  on  the  other 
side,  and  many  who  had  great  properties 
in  the  country,  he  had  thought  it  best  to 
leave  the  bill  on  the  recommendation  of 
that  committee,  without  the  expression  of 
his  own  personal  opinion.  It  was  not  his 
opinion,  nor  that  or  any  noble  lord  on  the 


aI .  «l:. 


Lord  Gori  supported  the  bill. 
It  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Irish  Tithes  Compositiok  Ambhd* 
MBMT  Bill.]  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
,  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Tithes  Amendment 
bill. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston  objected  to  the 
bill  as  a  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
give  the  clergy  whatever  incomes  they  may 
be  pleased  to  ask  for,  and  to  place  them  in 
a  better  condition  than  they<  were  at  present* 
-  The  Bishop  of  Limerick  [Dr.  John 
Jebb]  rose,  and  addressed  their  lordships 
as  follows :  * 

My  Lords,  I  rise  to  give  my .  hambl« 
support  to  the  bill  now  before  your  lord- 
ships. I  do  so,  because  it  is  calculated  to 
give  increased  efficiency  to  the  Ttthe  Com- 
position act  of  the  last  sessron.  A  noble  earl 
opposite,  indeed,  has  stated  that  the  ten- 
dency of  this  measure  is,  to  allow  thecler* 
gy  or  Ireland  whatever  incomes  they  may 
please  to  ask,  I  would  only  observe,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  last  session 
precisely  define  a  certain  limk,  beyond 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  clergyman 
to  go  ;  namely,  the  average  of  seven  years 
next  preceding  the  agreement;  and  that 
the  present  bill,  instead  of  increasing,  di- 
minishes the  .  possible  income,  by  that 
clause  which  takes  away  from  the  comipis- 
sionersor  umpire,  the  power  of  raising  the 
amount  of  composition,  settled  by  private 
agreement,  to ,  the  seven  years*  average* 
But,  though  this  clause  is  unfavourable  to 
theclergy,  though  it  cedes  that  which  may 
be  fairly  considered  their  right,  I  do  not, 
on  this  account,  feel  myself  authorised  to 
oppose  the  bill.  The  act  of  the  lait.ses- 
sionhas  already  been  successful  to  a  great 
degree  ;  a  degree  extraordinary,  and  be* 
yond  what  could  have  b?en  expected, 
when  we  consider  the  short  time  allowed 
for  its  operation,  the  complicated  interests 
necessary  to  be  consulted,  and  the  various 
technical  difficulties  arising Yrom  that  com- 
plication. .  Those  difficulties  the  bill  up- 
on your  lordships*  table  will  effectually  re- 
move: and  I  own  myself  desirous  it  should 
:-..-i I ^"-.T ^-.*:«c«j  :*».:ii  i^^ 
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rnent^  however  Talaable  in  itself,  cannot  id 
itielf  be  siifficieot  to  place  Iriih  ecdetias- 
t|cal  afikirs  upon  their  proper  footing. 
Serious  obstades  must  be  previouslj  re- 
mored*  False  impressions  'are  abroad, 
respecting  the  character,  the  conduct,  and 
the  usefulness,  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Until 
these  false  impressions  be  removed,  until 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case  be  felt 
and  admitted  by  the  House,  and  by  the 
public, your  lordships  will  legislate  in  vam. 
In  hope  of  contnbuting  somewhat  to- 
ward this  object,  I  shall  speak  more  at 
large,  than  the  present  question,  at  the 
first  view,  might  seem  to  demand  ;  under 
the  conviction,  that,  in  no  other  way 
can  I  so  properly  support  the  bill  now 
under  consideration* 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  1 
have  sat  and  heard  in  silence  many  attacks 
on  the  Irish  branch  of  our  united  church ; 
but,  though  silent,!  have  not  been  inatten- 
tive ;  nor,  new  as  I  am  in  this  House,  and 
unversed  in  parliamentary  usage,  was  it  by 
anv  means  my  intention  to  sufier,  what  I 
did  consider,  and  am  still  obliged  to  con* 
aider,  erroneous  assertions,  to  pass  with- 
out reply.  I  merely  waited  for  a  fit  occa* 
sion ;  the  present^ems  to  me  that  occa* 
sion  :  the  only  ooe»  perhaps,  that  mav  be 
aflbrded  before  the  session  shdl  close. 
And,  while  I  re^retthat  the  portion  of  our 
church  with  which  1  am  more  immediate- 
Iv  connected,  I  mean  the  province  of 
Mutister,  has  not,  at  this  crisis  an  abler 
representative  in  this  House,  I  confess  mv- 
seif  not  materially  apprehensive  for  the 
consequences.  The  honest  confidence 
arising  from  a  good  cause  will  more  than 
counter-balance  the  sense  of  my  own 
deficiencies;  and  I  have  much  reliance 
on  that  generous  feeling  which  in  this 
House,  IS  ever  prompt  to  give  a 
fair  hearing  to  those  who  have,  been 
calumniated  and  traduced*  Nor  is 
this  my  sole  reliance.  In  the  first  place, 
1  rest  m^y  hope  on  that  divine  Providence 
which  hitherto  has  been  our  support  in 
difficulty  and  danger  ;  and  then,  liook  to 
the  good  sense,  Uie  sood  feelin|p,  and  the 
sober  judgment,  of  the  British  nation 
That  judgment  may,  from  drcnmstancas, 
be  warp^  for  a  httle  time;  but  it  has  a 
aelf>adjusting  power  which,  in  the  end,  m* 
vatiably  restores  it  to  its  upright  and  un* 
bending  rectitude.  Alreaay  the  public  it 
be^nning  to  question  those  caJumnles, 
which,  from  the  frequent  and  unblushing 
repetition  of  them,  it  had  been  seduced  to 
believe.    The  enemies  of  our  church  have 
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ver  shot  the  mark ;  whatever  may  have 
been  their  motive,  for  this  we  are  their 
debtors.  A  revulsion  is  taking  place* 
Persons  ef  the  highest  independence  and 
respecubiHty,  various  in  their  political 
views  and  connexions,  but  unanimous  in 
anxiety  for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  the  support  of  sound  religion, 
as  the  best  guardian  of  those  interests,  be* 
gin  to  discover  for  themselves,  that  the 
public  mind  has  been  abused  ;  and  the 
desire  for  authentic  information  is  daily 

Saining  ground.  In  justice,  then,  to  those 
istinguished  persons,  to  this  noble  House, 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  testate  what  I  know  to  be  the  trutli ; 
and  if,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  can 
do  the  least  service  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  my  country,  I  shall  feel  myself 
abundantly  over-paid. 

In  meeting  the  charges  brought  against 
the  church  establishment  in  Ireland,  I  have 
not  solely,  or  chiefly,  in  view,  what  may 
have  passed  in  this  House.  Much  haa 
been  said  out  of  doors,  wh!ch  must  have 
acted  upon  those  within  ;  and,  however 
undeserving  such  lan^^ua^^e  may  be  of  se- 
rious notice,  that  vmdication  would  be  in- 
complete,  which  did  not  advert  to  it  in 
some  degree. 

The  charges  themselves  may  be  re- 
duced under  two  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  vague  and  ffeneral  assertions,  which* 
from  their  indennite,  intangible  nature^ 
could  not  readily  be  met;  and  which  have 
been  reiterated  in  everv  form,  and  circu- 
lated through  all  possible  channels,  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  the  best  cause, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  with  a  malignity 
not  unsuited  to  the  worst.  In  the  next 
place,  individual  piecemeal  charges,  usu- 
ally preferred  in  the  shape  of  petitions, 
in  this  House,  and  elsewhere,  against 
absent  ecclesiastical  persons,  without  no-^ 
tice  given,  and  without  opportunity  af- 
forded, to  themselves  or  to  their  friends* 
of  making  timely  defence.  I 'would  not 
here  be  understood  to  cast  the  slightest 
imputation  on  those  who  have  presented 
such  petitions*  I  am  willing  to  give  them 
credit  for  simply  intendin||  to  oischarge 
a  duty*  One  noble  earl  in  particular,  I 
beg  leave  to  thank,  for  the  candour  and 
openness  with  which  he  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  communicate  with  me  on  this 
subject.  But  I  most  solemnly  protest 
against  the  modem  usage,  rather,  perhaps, 
against  an  ancient  usa^e  restoreo — for  it 
was  but  too  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our 
first  unhappy  Charles— that  practice,   I 
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tnean»  which  concerts  the  wholesome 
fight  and  privilege  of  tietttftJti,  bto  the  ire- 
hicle  of  private  caiumny  and  scandal; 
Into  what  I  can  calT  nothing  les^  than  a 

Srivileged  mode  of  Tftrel;  clothing,  as  it 
oes,  the  most  anfoonded  statements  with 
fhe  dignity  and  aochority  of  parliament, 
and  thiu  giving  them  a  pajtsport  to  all 

auarters  or  the  world,  and  thas  securing 
^eir  reception  among  persons  who  t»houla 
shrink,  vnth  virtuous  high-mindedness, 
from  the  contamination  of  ordinary  libels. 
This  noi^ance,  however,  I  believe,  is  likely 
to  be  abated.  Many  who  may  have,  some- 
what incautiously,  presented  such  petitions, 
Were,  I  am  confident^  not  aware  of  the 
lurking  mischief ;  and  henceforward  there 
will  be  a  greater  care  than  heretofore,  to 
Weigh,  to  inve8ti^te>  and  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  criminative  charges,  before  they 
Are  hazarded  either  in  this  House»  or 
elsewhere. 

For  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I  wiH 
freely  confesSi  that,  neither  in  religion 
nor  in  politics  am  I  a  controversialist. 
In  both  oepartments,  T  am  perfectly  aware 
controversy  has  answered,  and  will  not 
cease  to  answer,  very  valuable  purposes. 
But  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  the  more 
excellent  way.  I  have  ever  been  of  opi- 
nion, thai  the  best  mode  of  encountering 
errdr,  fto  by  a  plain  unvarnished  statement 
6f  the  opposite  right  and  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  this  pribcfple,  I  Will  endeavour  to 
flmde  myself,  in  this  discussion ;  and  if, 
ixi  80  doing,  I  must  fbrego  the  pungency 
6f  agonistic  debate,  lam  stilt  not  unhope- 
llil,  that  the  fi^ts  which  I  am  prepared  to 
adduce,  will,  in  some  measure,  repay  the 
degree  6f  attention  with  which  I  may  h6 
honoured. 

It  is  ay  pu^poie  now  to  place  befbre 
your  lordships,  With  perfect  unreserve,  so 
far  ai  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  the 
present  condition  of  the  Irish  church; 
m  itself,  and  In  its  bearhigs  on  the  country; 
fn  residence,  and  in  revenue;  in  profes- 
4ional  qualiflcatious,  efficiency,  and  zeal ; 
h    mond,    social,   and  civil   servicea — 


sens^,  human  ittstitutions ;  and,  as  l^uman 
institotions,  are  nndoubtecffy  Kable  to' 
error  and  imperfection.  I  cannot,  there* 
fbre,  be  so  absurd,  as  to  uphold  this, 
or  any  other  branch  of  our  establish* 
menty  as 

**  A  fiiultl«8S  fDOBster,  that  the  worid  ne'er  saw.** 
In  a  seete^  composed  of  frail  and  finite 
beings,  it  is  impossible  but  that  eWencen  • 
must  come.  That  tiie  Irieh  clergy  have 
their  ihare,  I  most  oareaervedly  admits 
but  I  do  so  in  a  sense  Which  tnusr  applj 
to  the  members  of  every  other  chureb^ 
of  every  other  Instftutfen,  of  eK^wtl  mag- 
nitude and  standing. .  We  have  our  share;  . 
all  thai  I  would  contend  f«r  is  this,  that 
we  have  not  more  than  our  share.  And 
I  must  say,  that  the  Irish  clergy  are  * 
itooat  improvmg  body.  This  I  can  myself 
attest  from  ray  own  knowledge,  acquired 
during  five  and  twenty  years  of  close  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  subject.  TJm 
improvement  has  been  striking,  I  might 
almost  say  it  has  been  marvellous ;  it  has 
also  been  progressiva ;  and  I  see  not  any 
likelihood  of  its  diminution.  Those  in 
authority  are  becoming  nH>re  and  more 
disposed  to  exercise  a  mitd,  but  firm  and 
efficient  diseipline ;  those  under  authority 
more  and  more  solicitons  to  approve 
themselves,  not  only  to  their  earthly 
anperiors,  but  to  HIM  wtiose  commission 
they  bear,  and  befbre  who^e  judgitnent- 
seat  they  must  render  a  strict  account. 
This  is  a  grave  topip:  and  I  will  not 
pursue  it  further  in  this  place.  But  I 
wish  to  have  It  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  am  not  the  apologist  of  any  thing  really 
amiss;  that  I  would  not  diminish  by  t 
bairns  breadth  the  standard  of  clerical 
duty ;  that  I  would  not  detract  a  scruple 
from  that  tremendous  responsibility,  tm*' 
der  which  all  bishops  and  pastors  occupy 
the  places  which  they  fill. 

I  should  noW  address  myself  to  the 
subject  of  clericfll  residence.  But  I  must 
previooilyintreat  your  lordships*  attention 
to  a  point  equally  connected  with  anothet 
topic ;  equally  applicaMe  to  clerical  rest « 
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clerical  reddeiM^  in  {rriaod  Imis  been 
bN]C#fy  iaproriiif :  andift  !•  equally  noto. 
if  oNuiytkaii  for  (ha  teat  set  an  «r  mght  yeart^ 
ptorical  ravenoe  bat  bean  Ui^waciated 
•nd  iMndiiAg.  Yat»  at  tbif  vary  pariad 
it  ia,  thai  tbe  dearth  of  clerical  rettdeaca 
tm»  becowa  tbe  watch^word  of  our  advar* 
aariess  and  the  enormitj  of  ckuroh  pos- 
aaaftioiia»  (be  war-cry  against  (be  nuntatera 
of  our  attabliabment*  The  clamour  it 
preciaely  in  the  iaverae  ratio  of  our  ino- 

Irovement  and  our  dedeosion.  At  we 
•ve  become  retidant,  we  ate  protcribed 
under  tbe  title  of  abtenteet:  at  we  have 
^rowo  poor,  wa  are  taunted  with  the 
unmeaturabiiity  of  our  weakh.  Whether 
this  be  according  to  the  rules  of  polemical 
«<^ity,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  (which  X 
aincerely  deprecata)  war  thould  aver  be 
forced  upon  me»  wy  warfajne  shall  be  wa* 
ged  with  other  weapons. 

Bespecting  the  quastbn  of  feaideaca»  I 
am  ai^ara  {i^r  who,  indead»  caa  be  igoo* 
raat  ?)  that  most  exaggerated  atateatonta 
have  gone  forth  and  beae  accredited. 
These  atatements  profess  to  foimd  tbt^DO* 
aelves  on  tbe  diocesan  returns  laid  be&ra 
parliamaat ;  which  retarns,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, they  do  frequently  misquote  and 
gacble.  But,  ttiore  ooamBooly,  this  trou- 
ble isAToidad ;  and  the  informatioa  of  our 
most  strenuous  opponents  is  derived  at 
second-hand,  from  anonymous  uaaatbo- 
ritative  publications,  tbe  character  of 
which  I  am  4u>t  ambitious  to  draw ;  but 
which,  1  can  asamre  your  lordsbtna,  are 
far  batter  suited  to  the  meridian  ot  Fleet 
Street  and  Ludgate  HiM,  mack  mora  in 
their  place  on  tbe  counters  of  convistad 
libellers,  than  upon  tbe  benbhes  of  Saint 
Stephen's,  in  the  purer  air  of  Westminster. 
The  truth,  however,  19,  and  io  this  point  I 
would  re()uest  psctiaular  jitleatioa,  ibat 
the  parliamentary  reports  tkemaehFcs^  eMn 
the  best  and  fullest  reports  hitherto  ae* 
oetved,  must  prove  fidlacious  guides  to 
those  who  do  not  study  tham  witb  dose 
attention,  and  who  ase  not  faaailiBrly  ao* 
quainted  with  places  and  persons  in  Itof' 
laud.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  in- 
.  accuracy,  but  from  waot  of  fulnata,  in  the 
several  reiurns;  and  yet  more  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  made  up. 
Tbe  return  of  each  diocess  is  given  inde- 
pendenthr  of  all  the  rest ;  whereas  a  col- 
btion  or  each  widi  ill,  would  have  been 
indispensable,  in  order  to  a  £Eur  view  of 
clerical  residence.     For  tha  ckrgjnuiD 


wiio  is  tfimwt  &em  one  haaefica  is  g^xk^ 
rally  (so  few,  indaad«  ace  tlie  exceptions* 
that  one  might  almost  say  universally | 
iresideat  upon  anotlier.  An  initance  has 
lately  occurred  in  anotb^  House,  which 
pnay  sarve  to  exemplify  the  kind  of  mis- 
tajlm  into  wbich  persons  may  fall»  who^ 
without  any  jocal  Icnowled^  of  Ireland, 
updertake  to  draw  conclusions  fr^m  the 
patliamentary  returas*  respecting  the  re* 
sidence  of  tbe  Irish  clergy.  An  hon- 
ourable gentleman  there  thought  proper 
to  select  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  holdnim  forth  t^ 
public  reprehension  as  a  most  uocoor 
scionable  pluralist;  as  monopolizing  at 
tbe  same  time,  preferments  ofgreat  valuoi 
in  the  diocess  of  Rapboe,  ahdthe  dioc^ 
of  Armagh.  Now,  what  is  the  real  state 
of  the  case  ?  This  clergyman  has  a 
christian  name,  and  a  surname*  Another 
clergyman  has  a  christian  name  and  a 
sumanie.  The  two  clergymen  happen  to 
have  the  same  christian  name,  and  the 
same  surname.  And  from  this  identity  of 
nomenclature,  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
vithottt  further  inquiry*  has  brought  Uif 
severest  charges  against  a  respectable  and 
uooffeoding  dignitary.  To  thi^  fact  I 
allude,  at  once  as  a  specimen  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  private  character  is  trifled 
with;  and  as  a  case  in  pointy  to  prove 
that  persons  unacquainted  witb  Ireland 
ought  to  inform  themselves,  before  they 
make  assertions  always  basardous,  ofkiesi 
not  altogether  reputable,  to  those  who  da 
not  take  tliia  trouble.  It  ja  my  hope^ 
that  before  the  commencement  of  next 
session,  this  inquiry  will  be  rendered 
esaier,  by  abady  of  diocesan  ratums  pre- 
pared ia  a  more  full  aod  satisfoctory 
manner,  than  an^  which  have  yet  been 
made.  And  in  tiie  mean  time,l  will  sa^, 
that*  so  far  as  my  knotwled^  ^^uenos, 
tbiMe  oleigyanen  who  bald  two  beneficaa 
by  fooulty,  Msually  reside  on  that  banaioa 
irfiere  tbair  services  are  most  aeedod; 
while,  on  the  other,  they  invariably  aetain 
an  efficient  curate ;  and  not  uncommonly 
reaide  alternately  on  both  preferments. 

We  have  heard  much,  my  lords^  on  the 
subject  of  non-residence.  But  w^,  I 
would  ask,  in  the  only  blameable  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  non-resident  dergfum^i 
A  dergyman,  I  would  reply,  woo  wan* 
tonly  deserts  his  appointed  fl|>nera  of  dfity« 
In  this  sense,  there  are  very  few  jioo« 
resident  clergy  in  Ireland,  in  my  own 
diooess  there  ia  not  ooa.  And  I  ff^ 
adflsit,  that  one  mM  be  too  asany.    if 
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my  definition  be  a  jait  one  (and  I  goberlv 

believe  it  is)»  your  lordships,  I  trust,  will 

bear  it  in  min<C  not  theoretically,  but  prac- 
tically.   Indeed,  I  am  sure  you  will  do 

so.    From  a  British  house  of  Peers,  we 

are  ceruin  of  just  and  equitable  dealing. 

You  will  not  measure  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land by  one  standard,  and  the  clergy  of 

Ireland  by  another.     No  clergyman  in 

England  is  accounted  a  non-resident,  who 

is  aciiTely  and  usefully  employed  k  paro- 
chial duties  elsewhere,    I  only  ask,  and 

the  request  surelv  is  not  unreasonable, 

that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  maybe  judged 

by  the  same  rule. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  advert  to  the 

reiidence  of  the  Irish  clergv,  as  compared 

with  the  residence  of  the  English,  I  would 

state,  that,  on  the  best  comparative  esti* 

mate  which  I  was  able  to  form  a  few 

years  ago,  of  the  English  and  Irish  dioce- 
san returns,  the  result  was  certainly  not  to 

the  disadvantage  of  my  countrymen.   But 

1  am  ready  to  distrust  myself,  as,  in  all 

likelihood,  however  unintentionally  and 

unknowingly,  a  partial  estimator.    There- 
fore, I  gladly  resort  to  the  authority  of  a 

distinguished  native  of  this  country :  long 
^  ^^     a  pillar  «nd  an  ornament  of  the  British 

portion  of  the  United  church :  and,  from 
i         nis  connection  with   the    University  of 

Oxford,  particularly  well  informed  re- 

ftpecting  ecdesiastical  affairs  in  England ; 
^  a  man  whose  calmness,  whose  judgment, 

and  whose  moderation  give  abundant  se- 
curity that  he  could   never   liaaard  an 

assertion,  which  he  had  not  deliberately 

weighed.    When  I  name  Dr.  Laurence, 

archbishop  of  Cashel,  your  lordships,  I' 

am  satisfied,  will  receive  his  opinion  with 

that  respectful  attention  to  which  it  is  so 

well  entitled.  From  liis  grace's  lastcharge, 

therefore,  his  triennial  charge,  published 

in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  beg  leave  to 

read  a  short  paragraph  t— *<Thatthe  clergy 

in  Ireland  are  generaUy  resident  upon  their 

respective  benefices,  where  residence,  in 

the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word,  is  pos* 

atble,  I  am  persuaded:  I  may  even  go 
ftirther  and  assert,  that  manjr^  whom  the 

law  denominates  non-resident  incumbents. 


at  dl  alluded)  had  not  inytdfooa  ( 
risons  been  pubh'dy  made,  to  the  gnat 
disparagement  of  the  former.'* 

Thus  far  the  archbishop  of  Cashel :  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  thb  opinion  is 
supported,  and  the  facts  on  whi<£  it  resta^ 
are  so  convincing,  that  I  could  wish  to 
read  much  more  of  the  context  to  your 
lordships.  But  I  will  not  venture  so  far 
to  trespau  on  your  time.  I  would  only 
intreat  all  those  who  wish  to  form  an  acoo* 
rate  judgment,  to  study  the  entire  docu- 
ment for  themselves.  They  will  find 
throughout  the  whole,  the  soundest  rea* 
soning,  and  the  most  incontrovertiUe  facts. 
The  appendix,  in  particular,  is  among  tha 
best  examples  I  have  ever  met,  of  adm, 
temperate,  and  manly  refutation.  In  his 
own  dlocess,  the  archbishop  proves  that 
there  is  not  an  individual  clergyman  col- 
pably  non*resident :  while,  respecting  the 
diocess  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  ha 
takes  occasion  to  correct  a  very  groaa 
mis-statement.  Here  I  must  again  have 
recourse  to  his  grace's  words :-««« As  the 
whole  province  of  Munster  is  under  my 
superintendence,  in  the  character  of  me- 
tropolitan, I  cannot  but  feel  officially,  if 
not  personally,  hurt  at  every  attack  whidi 
is  unjustly  made  on  any  part  of  it.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  re- 
ported to  haye  urged  the  following  state- 
ment, in  support  of  a  motion  wmch  he 
brought  forward  (March  4, 1828)  to  im* 
press  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity 
of  seizing  and  re-moddling  the  property 
of  the  Church  at  pleasure.— <  The  return 

*  for  the  diooess  of  Waterford^  which  I 

<  have  accidentally  turned  to,  shows,  that 

<  of  the  rectors  in  that  diocess,  four  only 
*are  resident,  nineteen  being  non-reii- 

*  dent ;  of  the  vicars,  fourteen  are  resident, 

*  thirteen  non-resident ;  making  a  total  of 

*  eighteen  resident,  and  thirty-two  non- 

<  resident  clergy.    This  is  only  one  of  a 

*  number  of  diocessesin  the  same  or  a 

<  similar  situation.'  **  That  this  statement 
of  Mr.  Hume  is  incorrect,  the  parh'amen- 
tary  return  of  the  bishop  o£  Waterford, 
to  which  be  professedly  refers,  sufficiently 
proves.    But,  in  truth,  he  seems  to  have 
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the  Dumber  of  benefioes  to  be  fifty  x  so 
does  the  author  of  the  pamphlet ;  bat  the 
bithop  of  Waterford,  in  hit  public  return, 
the  original  of  both  accounts,  states  that 
number  to  be  only  forty*one.  Nine  more, 
indeed,  are  added,  but  not  numbered,  be- 
cause they  are  benefices  without  cure,  or 
merely  appropriations,  and  have  each  a 
vicarage  endoired.  Not  attending  to  this 
circumstance,  the  writer  alluded  to,  and 
Mr.  Hume  afler  him,  enumerates  these 
nine  livings  twice  over,  both  as  rectories 
and  vicarage^;  so  that,  in  fact,  his  num- 
bers  42,  4^,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
relate  to  the  same  parishes  as  numbers 
9S,  39,  29,  24,  20,  15,  14,  12,  IS ;  the 
former  referring  to  the  appropriated  rec- 
tories  without  cure,  the  latter  to  die  en- 
dowed vicarages  with  cure;  These  nine 
rectories,  therefore,  are  complete  sine- 
cures, appropriated  to  churchmen ;  but 
there  are  twenty  other  rectories  in  the 
same  diocess,  with  vicarages  endowed,  of 
which  churchmen  are  not  appropriators, 
but  of  which  a  wealthy  peer,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  sole  impropriator.  If, 
then,  these  appropriators  are  bound  to 
reside  upon  each  of  their  rectories,  where, 
as  churchmen,'  they  have  no  duties  to 
perform,  is  not  the  noble  impropriator,  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  equally  bound  to 
reside  upon  each  of  his  ?  But,  in  truth, 
as  sinecurists,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  have,  in  law  or  equity,  any  obliga- 
tion of  the  kind  annexed  to  the  property 
which  they  possess. 

*<  Had  Mr.  Hume,  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  erroneous  calculations  of  this 
pamphlet,  consulted  the  original  docu- 
ment, he  could  not  have  fallen  into  so 
glaring  a  mistake.  He  would  have  there 
found,  that  the  whole  representation  given 
by  the  author  upon  whom  he  relied,  was 
altogether  inaccurate.  He  would  have 
there  found  the  following  fair  recapitola* 
tion  and  summary  upon  the  point,  drawn 
up  by  the  bishop  himself,  respecting  both 
his  diocesses,  *  In  the  diocess  of  Water- 
lord,'  hb  lordship  says,  *  are  eleven 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls.  The 
clergy  are  all  resident  on  their  bene- 
fices, or  so  near  as  to  perform  the  duty 
of  them.  In  the  diocess  of  Lismore  are 
forty  benefices  with  cure  of  souls.  Of 
the  beneficed  clergy,  twenty-four  are  re- 
sident, either  on  their  benefices,  or  so 
near  as  to  perform  the  duty  of  them. 
Ei^ht  are  resident  on  other  benefices 
whidi  they  hdd  by  facidt^  ;  two. are 
exempt    under   the    provisiaiis  of  the 


statute,  48  C^eo.  8rd  c.  65 ;  Ax  are  ab- 
sent with  the  permission  of  the  ordinary. 
There  is  also  an  endowed  chapel,  on 
which  is  a  church,  a  house,  and  resident 
minister/  Is  it  not  here  evident,  that, 
instead  of  thirty-two  out  of  fifty  incum^ 
bents,  six  only  out  of  forty-one  are  liable 
to  be  questioned  for  non-residence  ? 
The  bishop,  indeed,  does  not  give  the 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  these  six  in* 
cumbents ;  but  bv  reference  to  his  previous 
detail  <^  particulars,  it  appears,  that  there 
were  no  gtebe-houses*  upon  any  of  the^ 
livings ;  and  that  two  of  the  number  were 
engaged  in  duties,  the  one  as  preacher, 
the  other  as  vicar-choral  at  Lismore.  I 
should  not  have  been  thus  minute  in  my 
notice  of  a  pubKcation  so  insignificant, 
had  not  a  member  of  the  United  Pariia- 
ment,  appeared  to  plaoe  implicit  confi- 
dence in  It ;  and  had  I  not  known,  that  it 
is  replete  with  falsehood  and  error,  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  the  unwary,  upon  points 
whidi  it  afi*ects  to  develop  fairly,  and  to 
detail  correctly.'' 

So  much,  my  lords,  for  the  statement 
said  to  have  been  made  by  an  honourable 
person,  in  another  House,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  18SS.  But,  1  will  confess,  my 
surprise  was  in  no  small  degree  excitedf^ 
on  reading,  as,  I  dare  say,  the  surprise  of 
your  lordships  will  be  on  bearing,  a  short 
paragraph,  contained  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation, the  Morning  Chronicle  of  mhj  7» 
1824.  The  passaee  occurs  in  an  article, 
professing  to  be  the  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  6th  of  May,  by  the  same 
honourable  person,  on  whose  statement, 
of  the  last  year,  the  most  reverend  prelate 
found  it  necessary  to  animadvert.  **  In 
looking  to  the  numbers  of  resident  and 
non-resident  clergy,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  take  up  the  last  volume  upon  that 
subject,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table. 
He  first  came  to  the  diocesses  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismore.  He  then  found  diat 
there  were — Resident,  four  rectors ;  ab- 
sent, nineteen  dittos— Resident,  thirteen 
vicars ;  absent,  thirteen  ditto.— Resident^ 
one  curate ;  making,  in  the  whole,  eighteen 
resident,  and  thirty-two  absent  clergy ;  of 
these  were  many  pluralists,  holding  some 
two,  some  three  and  more  livings.  He 
mentioned  this  case  only  as  one  example 
out  of  many  instances  ;  and  what  he  had 
to  state  of  this  single  county  ought  to  be 


*  «•  N.  B.  Nor  churches.  R.  W."  With 
this  note  I  have  been  favoured  by  the 
bishop  of  Waterford« 
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Jtmo^  CO  filis(y  Ihe  HmiM  as  !•  Ihe 
.Mnettttf  of  ioqvlry/'  Here,  my  Iord«, 
we  hM«  llie  4090  orioikifttioii^  in  the  eome 
mmiiMi  ^rofeMOfUy,  aqd,  for  $he  teoead 
.ttme  eccidentoUy,  domed  itom  the  m^m 
deoomeat  (tboiigh  ilie  archbishop  of 
-Cashel  hu  proved  U  was  derived  £rom  a 
*^erj  diAreal  soarce),  aod  this  (if  tbe 
«iaarepaper  reporti  truly,  and  ii  aas  not 
,beea  qoalradktod)  brought  fbrvard  ip 
JWe  place  by  the  saiae  bonourabie  €alei»- 
Jator,  whoee  aocuracy  ia  the  tacUcs  cif 
^Ao  oburcb  vfos  wiib  bis  procitiaa  io  the 
^noneos  of  ihe  navy.  This  «« brave  oegw 
Jact"  of  a  reftHatHm  ao  (rittiapliaot,  and 
^  laag  before  the  pdUic  ( the  arcWHshop'e 
^argo  oEOi  pwftecU  I  apprakead»  at  Ube 
^eiooo  of  last  Ootobor)<*-«^ibtf  biKfe  negleot 
ieeoiaevhatreniaricible*  Did  tbe  bofioar- 
jMageDileiaan  JkoOfr  of  tbjs  refotafioa? 
J)U  be  aol  know  of  it  ?  If  he  did  aot 
Jeaow  of  it,  Ibo  oopdusion  is  forced  upeh 
4M.  that  cbe  oaiy  infotiaaiioii  ivluoh  h^ 
<ffoiiki  seem  studiously  to  shua  is*— ao- 
thentic  authoritative  iniWrmatioa.  If  be 
jdid  koow  of  it,  I  wMi  to  bo  axeased 
Aoai  applyiaf  to  sadi  coadaet  iai  proper 
'»ameu 

B^  havisg  spoken  ihiis  mttoh  respect* 

a other  dfooasses,  I  sbouM  beanpardoiw 
I,  if  I  did  aot  say  a  few  woras  upoa 
ibo  subject  of  my  owa.  Daring  asy  visi- 
iiatiaas,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year^  and 
i^  ofidai  inquiries  subeoqaootly  made,  I 
Juifo  acqaioed  a  tolerably  aaour^te  koow- 
Jadga  raspocting  the  resideooe  of  my 
dargy«  For  the  preaent,  bowever,  I  shau 
jiaeid  miouteoess  of  detail ;  aad«  vitbout 
any  oommont,  read  a  short  abstract  of  lay 
last  diocesan  return,  which  ariU  peote  the 
Mflited  diocasses  aoder  my  care  to  bo  free 
ffmm  all  oalpable  non-resideace*  In  the 
diocess  ni  Limerick  are  benefices  ^1.  Oa 
ibeso  beaafices  ane  clergy,  aetually  resi- 
ilaat  %:  virtaaily  reeideataad  djscharg- 
Jag  all  duties  in  persoa  2%  nsn«<osideat, 
InSt  ^engaged  in  aotaal  dslies  aleewhere 
l§ ;  non-jseside^t  i>f  Aecessity,  ohurcb  snd 
gleba<4uMue  bsving  baea  biirpit«  but  ami- 
mm  (to  reside  1 ;  preparing  to  reside  in  a 
paneh,  which  was  a  non*cure,  but  io 
which  a  choroh  Js  nearly  completed  1 ; 
oon-remdent  from  old  age,  sickness,  or 
snifironty  S ;  and  vacant  8.  In  the  diocess 
0f  Ajrdfert  and  Aghadoe  are  benefices  42. 
On  these  benefices,  are  actually  resident 
^1  ;  virtually  resident,  and  discharging 
iftaties  in  person  S;  tion^reaident,  but 
«iicqged  ia  active  duties  elsewheea  18^ 
and,  excused  from  iUhaallh  L    . 


from  adiat  has  hoen  tkm  abewa, 
respectiag  the  state  of  yaaideoce  in  the 
arclHdiooaisof  Casbel,  and  in  the  diaoeesei 
of  Walaeford  and  LioMrick,  it  is  plaia» 
that  the  strictly  speaking  aoo-resideiit 
alergy  in  those  dMcesses  are  very  few 
iadeod.  And  the  state  of  residence  in 
other  diooeeses  may  be  fMy  taken  at  the 
same  average.  I  have  only  to  observe 
that,  ta  estimating  derioid  absentee 
8bip«  those  of  course  are  io  be  oKempted^ 
who  are  prevooSed  finom  residing  by  sido- 
aess»  infirmity,  old  age,  or  any  other  ioo* 
vkablf  providential  hioderaoce.  And,sf(er 
such  aaedful  doductiooa.  I  am  quite  pre*- 
pared  tore-»aaertthe8tateoientlatehrmsde 
hi  a  rigto  boo*  and  learned  friend  of  mine» 
the  iHtamey«geaaral  for  Ireland,  that 
there  ai«  pot  sdbove  twenty  or  thirty  bena*- 
ficed  Insh  dorgyaien  ia  the  true  sense  of 
the  ward  aaa-fesidentyihat  is,  unoccupied 
by  active  ciedoal  duty,  in  some  one  part 
er  another  of  that  oouatrr.  This  8tate» 
meat,  indeed,  has  been  folly  corroborated 
in  a  fetter  which  I  lately  received  from  a 
prelate  of  the  hij^hiest  rank,  on  whaae  au- 
thority it  waa  originally  made*  For  cap- 
tion's sake,  he  has  stated  the  nuotber  of 
such  abseiUiee  clerffymeD*as  aat  exceed* 
ing  thirty!  and  his  conclusions  have 
been  arrived  at,  after  dose  investi^atioa. 

But,  In  the  charges  of  non-resideace 
preferred  against  tl^  Irish  clergy,  our 
accusers  have  not  confined  themsdves  to 
fo^nersA  assertions.  It  has  been  stated* 
that,  instead  of  discharging  their  duties 
IB  their  pariahes,  they  are  constaotiy  to  be 
found  at  Bath,  Harrowgate*  Cheltenham, 
Brighton,  aad  other  places  of  fashionable 
resort.  Now^  it  b  fortunate  for  u^  but 
uafortaaate  for  the  argussent,  and  not 
very  oiwdifeafale  So  the  character,  of  our 
advemaiifs,  that  they  have  placed  tbeai»' 
sdires  on  droomstaotid  ground.  They 
are  iofaats  in  the  ai;t  of  cdumnv.  Pro^ 
fioients  are  w^ll  aware  that  their  aafoty 
Kes  ia  geaerals ;  that  circumataatids  are 
ahrays  dangerous,  and  often  fotaU  And 
•o  they  hare  proved  io  the  present  case; 
U  has  ao  happened,  that  these  statements 
dsew  attention  to  the  fact,  at  the  various 
watering  places  of  this  country.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  unsought,  unsolidted 
independent,  qasud  testimony,  ofseverd 
noblemenand  geotlemenof  the  firstrespec* 
tabHity^  that,  from  these  verv  calumnies 
this  matter  became  matter  of  frequent  and 
generd  conversation,  at  the  nublic  places 
in  question:  and  the  remark  udvetsally 
was,  that,  af  aU  ^aasoa  «ad  dcscriptioiis 
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whAtioever,  the  IrUh  derf^weve  most 
rarely  to  be  found  there ;  that  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Irisfi  clergyman  was  <^uit«  an 
extraordinary  occurrence.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  mentioned  to  me,  ftinee  I 
have  been  in  London ;  when  I  had  by  no 
means  called  attention  to  this  topic ;  and 
by  iadirkhials  abeokitelT  imiio#n  to 
each  other.  Thus,  then,  the  case  stands: 
Irishmen  know  the  Iriah  cler^  to  be  al 
home ;  Englishmen  know  the  Irish  derg t 
not  to  be  in  this  comitry.  The  Irkh 
clergy  are  not  to  be  missed  in  Ireland ; 
they  are  not  to  be  found  m  England.  The 
conclusion,  therefore  is  obvloua,  and  irre- 
sistible ;  that  the  Irish  clergy  are  where 
they  ought  to  be ;  at  their  postal  and  en- 
gaged in  the  per^rmance  of  their  sacred 
duties. 

But,  my  lords>  the  dergjr  ef  Ireland 
mieht  be  seen  at  watering  places, 
without  any  neglect  of  their  daty  without 
any  moral  impeachment  oftheir character. 
The  law  allows  an  absence  of  three  months 
in  the  year,  to  every  beneficed  clergyman, 
who  has  a  curate  resident  on  his  benefice. 
Such  occasional  absences  I  bdleve  and 
know  to  be  healthful  both  for  mmd  and 
body ;  and  they  who  are  most  arduously 
'  occupied  in  eeclesiaetioal  duties,  and  pro- 
fessional studies,  are  most  In  need  of  these 
intervals  of  leisure.  After  such  recreative 
pauses,  a  man's  usual  pursuits  are  resumed 
with  nei{  vigour  and  alacrity  ;  for  myself 
I  must  say,  that,  while  a  beneficed  clei^ 
gyman,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  be  absent  from 
my  parish  during  a  short  period  in  every 
year ;  and  so  far  as  I  was  at  all  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  calling,  I 
always  felt  the  advantage,  personally  uhI 
parochially,  of  adhering  to  this  rule.  Bui 
the  Irish  clergy  do  not  commonly  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  Why? 
Because,  my  lords,  they  are  unable— 
because  they  are  poor. 

And  here,  we  have  reached  die  much* 
ventilated  question  of  dericat  revenue. 
Few  «nong  those  who  hear  me,  still  fewer, 
probably,^  the  people  of  this  cauntrj  m 
general,  can  fbrm  tmj  adequate  concejytion 
of  the  poverty  and  prrrations,  of  late 
¥ear8  endured  by  the  Irish  derey  HMear! 
hear!  hear !  from  the  Opposition  benoies}. 
Yes,  my  lords,  and  I  say  hear  I  hear !  hear  f 
and  I  wish  the  noble  lords  who  cheer 
would  accompany  me  to  Ireland,  and 
there  visit  the  humble  residences  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  there  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  the  shifts  and  expedients  to 
which  those  respectable  men  are  reduced. 


One  noUe  baron,  I  am  ture,  frooi  hS§' 
generous  nature,  would,  on  his  return  to 
this  House,  place  himne^bv  my  side,  and 
say  to  your  lordships,  <*'ListeaH>  this 
prelate :  what  he  tdls  you  is  the  truth." 
Your  lerdsbips  have  heard,  and  thit 
Hooso  must  have  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  if  some  of  your  number  have 
not  fell,  tbe  difficulties  arising  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  times.  This  depred«* 
ation  htm  afieeted  all  landed  properly; 
clerical  property  the  most  of  d)  i  aira  thial 
for  this  plam  reason,  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  tlie  clergy  did  not  raise  their 
rate  ef  titheHXH»poaitfon  during  what  have 
been  called  the  war  prices,  and  yet,  ttpoR 
the  fall  of  P^toes^  practically  dunioisDed* 
this  rate.  Their  incomes,  I  gnmt,  d^d 
increase  during  the  war;  but  thu  increaso 
aroee  not  fVom  an  enlargement  of  the 
ecreabia  composition,  but  from  the  addi*» 
timid  quantity  of  land  thrown  into  tillaaeb 
Tbe  depreciation  of  thdr  incomes,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  produced  by  the  di- 
minutiott  of  tillage,  by  the  reduction  of 
tithe-rates,  by  the  breaking  down  of  an' 
impoverished  tenantry,  by  the  efibrta  ot 
many  landlords,  and  all  middk-«ien,  te 
preserve  undiminished,  their  enormous 
rents,  covenanted  for  at  a  period,  whee 
from  the  competition  of  an  overfiowing 
population,  the  cupidity  of  him  who  had 
land  to  let  was  the  sole  measure  and- 
limit  of  the  sums  proffered  by  those  wha 
must  find  land  to  take.  And  what  baa 
been  the  consequence  to  the  clergy  ?  My 
lords,  firom  my  own  knowledge,!  can  states 
that  during  the  last  two  or  three  yeara» 
severd  most  respectable,  and  not  ill-beiie* 
ficed  clergymen  have  bad  but  a  nomiiMd 
revenue.  Vet  this  has  beea  the  time 
chosen  for  invectives  agdnstthe  wedthof 
the  dergy.  This  is  the  time  sdeetad  for 
the  dissemination  through  all  quarters  of 
the  land,  of  infiammatory  publtcatiooa 
addressed  to  the  inflaonnable  passions  ef 
my  poor,  misgoidable,  but  not  ttDgeneroua' 
cotmtrymen;  pubficationa  which  aheost 
exhaust  Uie  voeabdary  €f  abuaa^  and 
which  hold  up  to  peblie  deleatatieB  a  b^df 
01  men,  wno  metft  far  otrnfiireiit  traataieBlf' 
and  who  are  far  otbenriae  estfmaled  bjr* 
the  people  among  whom  tbey  live«  tii 
these  works  we  are  tald,  **  that  tbe  pas- 
tors of  the  church  are  surfdted ;  that  the 
trdnsof  their  wives  are  borne  by  pampered 
slaves ;  that  the  crowd  of  thdr  offspring 
is  followed  by  a  splendid  retinue ;  that  the 
church  establishment  is  preposterously, 
i««ltl»gl7.  rich ;  tg^it  X«(5^^- 
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voir,  M  onnivoroiis  cboreb ;  thai  it  if 
miighfd  dowQ  by  a  golden  plethora ;  that 
it  it  nDkioff  under  an  idle  and  invidious 
load  of  weaitb«"  The  envy  of  the  factious 
and  the  disap(N>inted»  I  cannot  presume  to 
fathom;  the  exteotof  anarchical  appetency 
I  am  not  ambitious  to  explore.  But  this 
I  knovr  that«  bishop  as  I  am,  i  have  never 
in  my  Ufe  felt  symptoms  of  this  golden  ple- 
thora ;  nor  for  myself,  nor  for  my  right 
reverend  brethreo,  am  I  in  Uie  least 
^ipprehensive  of  a  pecuniary  apoplexy. 

Sooie,  indeed,  of  the  Irish  clergy  I 
know,  who,  but  for  their  own  private 
fortunef,  which  they  bountifully  spend, 
could  not  maintain  themselves  in  the 
church.  Others,  I  rejoice  to  call  my 
friends,  men  devoted  to  their  calling,  yet 
qualified  to  move  in  the  most  exalted 
anh^re,mcn  respectably^  sometimes  nobly, 
salied«  who,  with  benefices  nominally  of 
l^ge  value,  have  not  only  been  obliged 
to  put  down  their  carriages,  and  resign 
those  moderate  unostentatious  comforts 
to  which  they  were  habituated  from 
early  youth— -but  who  find  it  matter 
of  difficulty  to  educate  their  children 
aod  to  provide  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Yet,  these  men  are  not  charge- 
able with  any  extravagance  either  of 
themselves,  or  of  their  families;  they  have 
not  in  their  expenditure  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  prudence ;  except  perhaps  (but 
you  will  forgive  them  this  wrong)  they 
may  have  somewhat  exceeded  in  bounty 
to  the  poor.  This  defalcation  of  income, 
I  trust  and  believe,  is  onlv  temporary. 
Clerical  property,  like  other  property, 
must  find  its  leveL  But  the  animus  and 
the  object  of  our  opponents  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  seasonableness  of  their 
attack.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
riches  of  the  church  have  been  denounced 
not  in  <<  the  time  of  our  wealth,**  but  in 
the  <<  time  of  our  tribulation.'*  If  we  had 
the  enormous  property  with  which  we 
have  been  charged ;  if  we  did  labour  under 
the  atrocious  crime  of  great  riches,  then, 
I  am  apt  to  tl4pk,  our  adversaries  would 
be  less  sanguine  than  they  seem  to  be,  in 
their  hopes  of  annihihiting  the  established 
church  in  Ireland.  But,  in  truth,  my 
Iprds,  the  agitators  egregiously  deceive 
themselves.  Though  poor  we  are  not 
forsaken,  a  British  Icing,  a  British  House 
of  Peers,  a  British  House  of  Commons,  I 
will  add  a  British  people— all  habituated 
and  attached,  and  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  ties,  to  the  one  reformed  episcopal 
churdi  established  in  Ireland  no  less  than 


in  England,  will  not  suffer  either  branch 
of  it  to  be  rudely  .and  sacrilegiously  torn 
away.  I  am  not  apprehensive,  my  lords. 
The  church  will  survive  the  clamour  of 
its  foes.  It '  has  every  thing  to  hope 
from  the  spirit,  and  the  consistency  of 
its  friends. 

The  amount  of  church  revenues  in  Ire- 
land, whether  episcopal,  clerical,  or  in  the 
hai^ds  of  lay  impropriators,  has  never  been 
exactly  ascertained.  And  why?  Because 
there  are  no  authenticated  vouchers.  And 
why  are  there  no  such  authenticated 
vouchers?  Because,  hitherto, there  has 
been  no  inquisitoriid  scrutiny  into  these 
revenues.  And  I  trust,  my  lords,  that  no 
such  inquisitorial  scrutiny  will  ever  obtain 
the  sanction  of  this  House.  There  is  a 
canon  laid  down  by  my  sreat  countryman 
Mr.  Burke,  which,  bv  ail  British  legisla- 
tors, should  be  held  little  short  of  sacred  : 
<*  more  or  less  is  treason  against  property.*' 

The  justice  of  the  case  b  plainly  this. 
If  churchman  or  if  layman,  if  parson  or  if 
landlord  takes  or  demands  more  than  his 
legal  right,  the  extent  of  that  right  is 
matter  of  fair  judicial  inquiry.  and,however 
unwilling  he  may  be,  the  law  will)  as  it 
should,  compel  this  person  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  his  property.  But,  that  the 
Agg>^cg&te  of  the  personal  or  real,  proper- 
ty of  any  selected  class  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  should  be  scrutipised,  with 
the  further  purpose  in  view,  that  it  may 
be  swept  into  the  public  treasury,  or  con- 
veyed into  the  pockets  of  some  other  class 
of  men,  or  diverted  in  anyway  whatsoever 
from  its  legitimate  appointed  purpose*- 
this,  my  lords,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
would  be  spoliation  the  most  unprincipled 
the  most  unconstitutional ;  this  principle, 
rather  I  ought  to  sa^/  this  dereliction  of 
principle,  once  admitted,  there  would  be 
an  ena  to  the  sectirlty  of  all  property  of 
every  kind.  No  man  could  go  to  rest  ^ 
with  the  assurance  of  handing  down  to  his 

Sosterity,  those  possessions  which  he  has 
erived  from  a  lone  train  of  ancestry ;  no 
man  could  rationally  indulge  the  hope,  that 
through  the  honest  earnings  of  along  la- 
boriotis  life,  he  might  himself  become  the 
founder  of  a  family. 

But,  while  I  thus  prot^est  against  inqui- 
sitorial scrutiny,  I  b^  it  may  not  be  coui- 
sidered  that  I  am  studious  of  concealment. 
On  the  contrary,  I  must  say,  that,  for 
honest  not  for  revolutionary  purposes,  I 
could  be  well  content,  if  the  clerical  pro- 
perty of  Ireland,  and  the  lay  property  of 
I  Ireland,  were  fully  and  accurately  known* 
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In  Ii«TtM«  correct  eitiouite  of  the  foniiir» 
w«  ahoum  be  ftble^  pronounce  with  cer- 
taitnjr»  respecting  a  given  amount  of  in- 
conie»  that  it  ii  expended*  that  it  mutt  be 
expended,  that  we  can  legally  provide  for 
ia  being  expended,  at  home,  llespecting 
the  expenditure  of  lay  propertT,  we  have 
no  meant  of  arriving  at  ai^  audi  comfort- 
able conclusion. 

I  am  quite  wflling,  therefore,  so  &r  at 
my  kniowledge  extends,  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  church  property.  And,  in  the 
f  rst  i^use,  a  few  words  for  episcopal  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  then,  has  publicly  stated,  that  by 
accepting  what  was  liberally  proposed  by 
certain  modem  reGormers,  as  a  curtailed 
income  for  archbishops  of  8000/.  per  an- 
num, one  archbishop  (meaning  himself) 
"  would  find  his  revenues  considerably 
augmented."  1  am  enabled  to  add,  from 
uaquestioni^le  authority,  that,  excepting 
the  lord  Primate,  all  the  archbishops  of 
Ireland  can  make  a  similar  statement 
And  BO  friend  of  the  church,  or  of  consti- 
tuted authority,  could  wish  ,the  primacy 
of  Ireland  to  lie  so  limited. 

Respecting  the  suffiri^^  bishoprics  of 
Muntter,  I  can  speak  mth  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. The  value  of  some  is  known  to 
me ;  the  value  of  others  I  can  pretty  near- 
ly arrive  at,  from  observing  the  course  of 
epiacopal  translations,  and  applying  the 
obvious  principle,  that  i(nen  will  not  voluo- 
larily  excbanffe  a  better  income  for  a 
worse.  And  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  not 
oneof  theae  bishonrics  exceeds  in  year- 
ly value  the  sum  ot  5000/.  while  some  are 
materially  under  that  amount.  My  own 
bishopric  is  one  of  the  hisher  order ;  and 
I  should  be  a  considerable  gainer,  if  my 
annual  income  were  fixed  at  5000/.  Re- 
apecUog  one  other  bishopric,  which 
tnough  not  in  the  province  or  Monster,  is 
in  the  southern  division  of  Ireland,  1  mean 
the  see  of  0<)sory,  I  have  not  only  been 
authorised  but  commissioned  by  the  bi- 
shop, to  state,  that,  during  the  eleven 
years  of  his  occupancy,  that  see  has  not 
netted,  on  jm  average,  the  agiouot  of 
5500/.  a  year.  And  I  know  there  are 
bishoprics  of  yet  inferior  value. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  archbi- 
ahopncs  and.  bishoprics,  in  Ireland, 
taken  together,  was.  lately  computed  in 


tionedt  at  5000/.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
fiur  cempotation  :  rather,  perhaps,  above 
than  below  the  fact.  J^et  this  now  be 
compared,  if  comparison  be  possible,  with. 
the  Va^e,  fluctuating  rumours  of  our  ad-, 
versanes.  I  myself  Gave  heard  persons  in 
political  life,  some  of  them  members  of 
parliament,  not  uninformed  on  other  sub-, 
jeots,  and  by  no  means  hostile  to  the 
church,  declare  tl^  belieft  in  iMrfectsim*^ 
plidty  and  good  faith^  that  Irish  bisbof>- 
dcs  varied  in  yeariy  value,  from  fifteen, 
to  twenty,  thirty,  and  so  much  as  forty 
thousand  pounds  I  Such  has  been  the  ere-, 
duli^  of  the  public ;  such  the  advanta^. 
to  a  bad  cause,  of  frontless  pertinacity  m 
misrepresentation. 

There  is  one  circumstfnce.  in  the  case 
of  Irish  episcopacy,  to  which  I  would  re-, 
quest  particular  attention.  In  Ir^^d; 
we  have  no  commendapis.  The  aingle 
instance  I  know  of,  approaching  to  this 
arrangement,  is  the  perpetual  union  of  the 
deanery  of  Christ  church  Dublin,  wiih 
the  poor  bishopric  c^  Kildare.  A  union 
advantageous  to  the  church,  and  service* 
able  to  the  discipline  of  that  diocess  :  for 
thus,  a  sufficient  income  b  provided  for 
the  bishop  second  in  rank,  and  ex-officio  a 
privy  counsellor,  in  Ireland  ;  a  place  o^ 
residence  also  is  provided,  there  not  being, 
any  palace  or  cathedral  in  the  diocess  of,  * 
Kildare ;  and  that  residence  is  more  con«, 
veniently  drcumstanced  for  full  and  fre-. 
quent  intercourse  between  the  bishop  and 
hb  clergy,  than  any  residence  cduld  be, 
within  the  diocess  itself,  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin nearly  bordering  on  the  dioceiM  oC 
Kildare,  and  forming  a  sort  of  commoit 
centre  for  the  whole  of  it.  The  system  of 
epbcopal  revenue  in  Ireland,  is,  in  thia 
particiuar,  much  preferable  to  the  system 
which  obtains  in  Buj^land*  Here  the  ,in« 
come  of  many,  I  believe  I  may  say  most» 
of  the  sees,  being  notoriously  too  small  to 
maintain  (not  the  splendor,  for  splendor 
is  not  sought)  but  tne  decent  respectabi- 
lity of  a  bishop's  rank  and  station,  it  is 
matter  of  necessity,  that  beneficea  or  dig* 
nities,  with  or  without  cure  of  ftoub^ 
should  be  annexed  ;  an  arrangement  ob- 
viously at  war  with  strict  clerical  /oMr 
dence,  and  unfriendly  to  the  uniformity  oC 
parochial  discipline.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
contrary,  each  bbhop  is  supported  soleljf 
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ih  t!fii&*9mte.  f>n>  advknhige  {antftt  ii  k 
gr^t  one^  arlsiftg  froftv  thiri  mode  6(  jMto- 
T^Broh  is,  that  it  i^romt>tes,  er  is,  at  mat, 
ciifcuiate^'fo  pfdtt^dte,  the  f^side&c^  ^ 
4ur  bisfit^^  tnthih'the>ir  i^spective  ttetn. 
How  weHitfdWti'tWs  |nirpoie,  we  nwf 
iftfef  Oom  the  eJtctnplkrjr  rtsWence  of  the 
Irish  bishops  )^s let. fK)djl  I  itiil-m^ke  ne 
e"^ceptipns ;  ftr'l  kttow  not  of  one* 

~  It  has  of  lAte  b^eir  frebiiently  said;  that 
the  episcopal  estateis  iti  Ir^Und,  "  if  pro-^ 
pcrly  tet,*'  ¥duM  ampiy  maintain,  the 
i^hoie  charch  estalrHshment  in  that  eoun* 
t'ry ;  and»  oiv  this  groiindy  it  has  been 
c^uitabfy  p^po^ed,  that  tithes  afaeuid  be 
abolished ;  t^at  is,  should  revert,  not  to 
tJte  Crown,  not  tir  We  pooler  occupants 
df  the  soil,  niot,  tfs  som^  Would  eontend, 
tb  the  copsumers  of  the  produce  of 
tile  aoif,  but  to  the  Ittndfords,  "who 
Wou(dibake  the  occapent  pay  m^ch  more 
ih  ^6  ethape  of  tent,  %hetn  he  now  pays  ii^ 
the  fehape  of  tfthfe.  But  i  return  to  thia 
goodiy  fecbeme.  #he' produce  of  the  bi- 
shop/ Ikitds  "propet^  l^,**  thrt  it.  if 
there  be  imy  m^aoin^  in  the  propo^ion, 
I^t  at  their  fuaFv^Ue,  Is  to  be  p&it;e)ted 
(hit  among  the  psfrochfti!  ci^gy;  equalised 
i  presume,  U|>on  the  fecdtch  mode).  One 
flmpte  attention  otiiy,  I  would  ask  ^ese 
Abend  dfspen^r^  ^t  a  property  not  their 
tfwp*-^ave'  tfiey  icohsvdered  at  whose 
<J0«  this  refbrrti  is  to  be  effected  i — Not, 
^Hainly,  so  f^  m  respects  four-Ufchs  of 
this  property,  M  th^  coat  of  the  bishopa; 
trot  trt  the  co^t  of  hiy^proprfetors  ;  At  the 
cost  of  a  most  rM)ectable  tenantry  ;  at 
(Ihe  cost  nfrnj^iny  or  the  first  nobility  an4 
*Bdtry  ;  trfrp,*  fpr  the  spbce  of  two  hun* 
dred  tecfts  and  u^#aras,  have  enjoyed 
AiOst  bencBdal  imerepts  under  tite  hi* 
iKopa  Of  Itehind". 

•  It  may  not' he  almiasthtft  I  shouM  herO 
Mplahi  hbw  the  bishops  estates  are  teasw 
efl,  and  how  renfeweir  in  Ireland.  Thitr 
DdbieOt  i»,  iO  this  country,  very  hnpcr- 
Ibcffy  uttd^enrtood  ;  ahd  a  ri^t  under- 
ttantfihg  Of  it  cannot  fail  to  remove  many 
es^tng  Omudtces.  The  leases  run  (with 
ft.  few  trimg  exceptions)  for  ono-^iiOd- 
fwenty  yi^ars.    Th«  iients  are  very  low ; 


a>)ft«miu<if ;  tbeiOMiM^aanli'yf^MfveA. 
derhig  thoiY  k»Aae»  aiid  takmg  ^M  new^ 
ones*  The  finft  is  uouaUy  food  at  mie-flf^li 
of  the  ralue  of  the  tanda,  after  having  de- 
ducted tho  i^served  reot;  tiMt  i»»  on  a 
ealculaHen,  which,  according  to  sir  laaae 
Newton^a  tabloft)  AUowsttlie  tenant  sight 
per  cent  on  his  penewid  ina.  And  tbi» 
beneficial  interest  is,  in  faet,  uolesii  the 
hnprovi^denoe  or  the  povveratiy  of  the 
tenant  prevent  it>  a  porrtmont  property  ; 
as  permanent  as  any  othev  estate  whutaver. 

From  thia  plain  statement,  ii  ia  oh^ioutf 
that  the  bishops  oaanotf  in  the  nttture  of 
things,  possess  enornioua  incomes.  The 
rent,  as  i  Itave  stated,  bear*  a  very  aroidk 
proportion  to  the  value.  After  deduccine 
this  rent  A-om  the  value,  the  utmost  whien 
a  bishop  ever  f  akea  in  the  shape  of  fine,  ia 
one*fif>n  of  the  remainder  ;  four  fif^ha,  ac- 
(^ordlngly,  rest  with  the  lav  tenant.  Raise, 
therefore,  the  income  of  the  bishop  as 
high  as  you  please^  and  you  muatf  with 
the  deduction  of  a  small,  Ihied,  and  imin« 
creasable  rent,  raifie  ^o  income  of  his . 
lay^-tenant  in  •  the  proportion  of  four  to 
one. 

But  it  is  objected^  that  the  bishops  may 
refuse  to  renew  ;  of,  as  it  is  familiarly 
said,  may  *<run  their  lives'*  against  the 
tenants*  leases,  to  the  firat  place  it  amy 
be  repKed — this  is  not  their  practice ; 
thef  bishops  are  always  ready,  willing, 
desirous  to  renew.  But  I  will  prove  it 
morally  impossible  tfcat  they  ahoald  run 
their  fives*  The  renewal  fines  taken  by 
the  Irish  bishops,  in  most  instances,  great- 
ly exceed  haH*  the  revenue  of  the  see. 
But,  for  argument  sOke,  and  to  allow  the 
utmost  advantage  tp  tlie  opponent,  I  will 
asaume  the  fines  to  form  but  half  the  in- 
come. Kow  these  fines,  on  tbia  reduced 
estimate,  amounting  to  half  hia  yearly  re- 
venue, the'  blsho(^  who  wishes  to  JOe  hb 
leoaes  oat,  must  foteep  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years«  Tliis  he  mnst  do,  at  the 
nsk  of  his  intermediate  death ;  and  (con* 
Sfderingthe  period  of  Hfe  at  which  men 
commonly  attain  the  rank  of  bislnnps)  the 
ti^k  ia  not  in^^onsideHibte.  Tecever  it, 
ho  must  insere  hia  life,  M  the  axptnae,  we 
will  say,  of  IGOOf  k  year.     tHr  ttH  now  see 
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dac«  ^18  incoQio  from  500p^.  tp  XWOi.  n 
year*  And  for  what  object?  That,  pt 
(b^  eAd  of  tweoty  years  of  poverty,  be 
IM)d  his  family  after  him  may  enjoy  tfafs 
whole  rev.eAues  of  the  see  ^  By  no  means* 
A  moiety  ef  the  va)ue  must,  by  act  of 
parliament,  be  reserved,  to  the  episcopal 
auccttssioQ.  A  moiety,  therefore,  oaly^ 
caa  remain  to  t]^e  bishop's  personal  beir^. 
But  even  of  this  moiety,  one-£Rh  muat  be 
paid  ^y  the  heirs  in  perpetuity,  as  a  fina» 
m  ordec:  to  make  their  interest  permanent* 
And  is  it,  then,  this  remote  chance  oi  a 
reversion  at  the  end  of  twenty  y^ars,  not 
of  the  whole  estate,  but  of  two-nfths  ofi^ 
— >b  it  this  uncertain,  problematicfal,  frac- 
tional vista,  seen  through  the  dimness  qf 
advancing  years,  which  shall  induce  a  map 
of  sea^i  of  education,  of  fair  acquaint 
tance  with  the  world,  to  compromise  his 
character,  and  bring  dowh  on  himself  and 
his  posterity  the  auuedictions  of  a  ruined 
tenantry  I  Is  it  credible  thst  any  one 
man  could  be  .so  absurd  I  This,  ho.wever, 
is  a  question  not  respecting  one  man,  but 
two  and  twenty  men.  And  that  any 
twenty  twoi  men  should  form  a  conspiracy, 
thus  to  impoverish,  thus  to  degrade,  thus 
to  sei^  themselves  down  with  infamy  to 
the  grave,  is  a  supposition  so  utterly  bo* 
yend  belief,  that  I  can  waste  words  upon 
it  no  loager* 

The  estates  of  the  Iciib  bishops,  then, 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  a^ 
respects  about  four-fifths  of  their  value, 
the  property,  not  of  Ghurohmen»  but  of 
laymen.  This  derivative  interest  hais 
pass«^  from  father  to  son,  under  th^ 
moral  certainty  tha4  fcom  vear  to  year 
it  will  be  renewed ;  and  each  annual  fine 
is  paid  on  the  supposition,  and  mutual  uoi- 
derstapdii^,  that  tlie  tepapt  thereby  pur^ 
chases,  not  only  the  pres^  ref^ewal,  but 
the  prospect  of  future  renewal  fox  pjt er. 
The  notion  cannot*  therefore^  for  a  mo- 
ment be  admitted,  that  the  lenislatu*? 
ever  will  agree  i9  confiscate  Uiis.uodoubtr 
ed  nroperty  ^  the  lay  nobility , and  goolry 
of  Ireland. 

*<  But,'*  Uy  the  partit^ouers  of  property, 
'*  we  urill  not  confisoate  the ,  lay  propor- 
tion of  the  bishops'  laod^ ;  we  will  Aot 
injure  the  tenantry;  we  wiQ  take  from 
them  a  fair  rant ;  and  Apply  that  rent  as 
a  substitute  for  the  grievous  burthen  of 
tithes."  Well,  then,**-^!  would  ask  these 
gentlemen  two  short  questions.  Will  yo« 
take  oMre  than^he  bishops  takp  ?  will  you 
iako  lesa?  Jf  ^,  you  will  dinskioisbp not 
augnieu^  ymur  psopeaod  sum  fox  the  ps^r 
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wmm  of  tb^  clergy :  if  more,  yjQu  vt)l 
^ob  tbe  present  tenantry^  and  tl^eir  tiei^ 
and  representatives  for  ever. 

But, my  lords,^ Imm  not  appreh'ensivf. 
With  this  property  the  legislature  will  not 
intern^ddl^  beicausai  it  is  a  just  and  equi- 
table  lej^islature  c  with  this  property  the 
l«(gi|*Mture  will  not  int^meddle*  because 
it  ist^a  prudent  and  tsyt^^»$lvEig  legislature,; 
beca^fe  it  is  well  ocquiinted  witn  the  in- 
evitable consequences  otpuoUc  injustice ; 
because  it  is  accustomed  to  anticipate  tHe 
future,  /rom  experience  of  the  past.  We 
hav^  heard  much»  indeedt  of  the  diffier- 
ence  between  cnurch  property  and  b^ 
property.  I  admit  not  the  distinction.  1 
stand  on  the  ground  of  ahclent,  prescrip- 
tive, unfilienable  right.  I  protest  against 
ihji  untried  theories  of  these  untri^ 
▼isionarie^.  But  this  I  wilj  say,  that,  if 
i  were  advising  the  anarp^ical  eneniies  pS 
the  whole  existing  order  gi  things,  how 
lliey  might  best  confound  and  destroy 
property  altogether,  1  would  tell  them  to 
begin,  by  i^nsettling  tlie  ptoperty  of  th^e 
church.  From  the  vast  complication  qf 
interests  here  involved,  from  the  inter- 
mingled  rights  and  claims  of  laity  an/1 
clergy,  from  the  ramifications  which  th^ 
church  has  sent  forth  into  all  departments 
of  lay  proprietorship^  I  b^ve  not  the  least 
doubt,  th^Jf  churqh  property  were  uq« 
settled*  society  would  be  jshaken  to  tl^e 
centre,  its  Potent  landmarlcs  borne  awajr 
by  the  convulsion,  and  the  ruin  of  all  ex- 
isting proprietors  woyld  ineviiably  follow* 
.I^t  us  look  to  the  cojiir^e  of  thefe  ma;^ 
ters  in  Franpe.  Th#^  f  sample  of  France, 
in  re-modelling  the  churchy  has  b^h 
held  forth  as  a  pattcKu  worthy  of  imita- 
^fon«  To  this  example,  therefore^  I  do 
the  more  readir^  appeal.  Ho«v,  theo»  did 
they  begin  in  France  ?  wit&  ihe  confisca- 
tion of  church  properi^^  How  did^  they 
proceed  in  F^rance  f  to  tbe  confiscation  of 
.  hiyr  pi^operty.  Where  luivf  tftey  ti^mj- 
nated  in  trancf  I  in  the  abolition  of 
mqgenitare:    io.ao  Agrarian  law. 


Let 


landed  proprietpm  in  Ireland,  l^t  landed 
proprietors  in  England,  look  to  thit  ej^- 
ample^i-oand  let  them  beware. 

]But  enough  respecting  bishops:  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  oropei^y  of  the  other  clergy ; 
and  first  ot  the  deaoa  and  dignitaries* 
And  here  some  explanation  may  be  uao- 
fuL  Ip  conversing  with  natives  of  this 
country,  well  vecsed  in  Englidi  ecdesiaf* 
tical  a&irs,  I  have  generally  observed  /i 
tendency  to  judgo  of  Irjsh  institutions  by. 
^I|M»  U8^\9S0.    t'oi;  «UM9p)e^  ui  Cotf^ 
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land  and  Ireland,  there  are  deani  and  dig- 
nitaries, bearing  in  each  country  the  same 
titlet : .  and  hence,  it  baf  been  at  once 
'concluded,  that  their  mode  of  prct^ion 
and  sphere  of  duty  are  also  the  same,  or 
similar.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise. 
'  English  deans  and  dignitaries  are,  as  such, 
for  the  most  part,  sinecurists,  with  re- 
spectable estates  in  land.  Irish  deans  and 
dHgoitaries,  on  the  other  hand  are,  as 
'  such,  for  the  most  part,  working  clergy- 
men, with  cure  of  souls;  their  income 
generally  arising  from  the  tithes  of  the 
parishes  which  form  the  corps  of  their 
dignities,  and  on  which  they  are  bound  to 
reside,  like  anv  other  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  It  is,  mdeed,  a  strange  anomaly, 
but  so  the  fhct  stands,  that,  in  sereral 
.  dlocesses,  the  dignitaries  are  amon^p  the 
.  poorest  of  the  clergy ;  for  this  simple 
reason,  that,  in  times  of  unsettlement, 
their  estates  were  made  away  with ;  and 
their  parishes  ^tha  smallest  portion  of 
their  mcome)  atone  remained.  Thus  fl 
mention  but  one  or  two,  out  of  numerous 
examples),  the  deanery  of  Kildare  is 
worth  about  lOCtf.  per  annum ;  the  dean- 
ery of  Emiy,  worth  about  150^. ;  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Kildare  is  worth— nothing ; 
the  archdeaconry  of  Raphoe  worth— ^no- 
thing. Of  these  last-mentioned  titular 
digmties  the  estates  long  since  disappear- 
ed; and,  it  is  presumed,  they  nerer  had 
parishes  annexed.  One  other  dignity,  of 
somewhat  larger  value,  I  will  mention— 
the  chancdlorship  of  Cork.  The  present 
worthy  dignitary  is,  perhaps,  on  the  pro- 
sqription-list  of  our  aiorch  reformers,  as 
an  egresionsplurriist;  and,  on  paper,  a  con- 
siderable pluralist  he  certainly  appears  to 
be.  He  holds  a  union  of  six  parishes:  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Bridget,  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem), St.  Stephen,  St  Mary,  St.  Domi- 
.  nick*  Now,  each  of  these  parishes  should, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  to-day,  have 
its  own  parish  minister.  But,  how  stands 
the  case?  The  chancellor  of  Cm^  de- 
riTOS  from  these  six  parishes,  an  income  of 
90OL  per  annum.  And  what  is  the  extent 
of  these  parishes?  The  parish  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  is— a  distillery;  the 
paridi  of  St.  Dominick  is«-a  sugar-house. 
The  magnitude  of  the  remaining  four 
'parishes  is  somewhat  in  the  same  proper- 
Bbn.  This,  in  truth,  \b  a  onion,  not  of 
poptlloos  districts,  but  of  old  religious 
hoases.  So  much  for  the  Tatue  of  cop- 
IDlusions  drawn  from  uoeslplained  returns. 
But  there  is  another  elass  of  dignitaries 
'§0  called,  respectmg  whom  a  wml  must 


be  said.  I  mean  the  rural  deans.  Ofthia 
body  we  have  heard  much.  TbeyluiTO 
been  repeatedly  brought  fbrward,  as  con- 
tributing  to  swell  the  pomp  and  dignity 
of  the  espicopal  retinue,  as  drawing  Targe 
revenues  from  the  oppressed  popfuation, 
as  consCitutine  one  great  division  of  the 
enormous  staff  of  the  church.  Now  what 
in  reality  are  these  portentous  nmd 
deans?  My  lords,  they  are  simply  six 
or  eight  of  the  parochial  clergy  m  each 
diocess,  selected  on  account  of  their 
good  character,  or  appointed  in  rotation, 
to  discbarge  the  Jabonous,  invidious,  and 
unpaid  duty,  of  visiting  and  reporting 
upon  evenr  parish  in  their  respective  d»- 
tricts.  Every  year,  previously  to  the 
bishop's  visitation,  and  at  as  numv  other 
tildes  as  the  bishop  may  require,  they  in- 
spect the  glebes  and  glebe-houses,  the 
cnurch-yards  and  churches,  the  vestments, 
the  books,  the  communion-plate  and 
linen,  and  all  things  requisite  for  the  de- 
cent celebration  of  divine  service.  On 
all  these  particulars,  they  make  a  special 
report ;  as,  also,  on  the  condition  and  re^ 
giuarity  of  parish  registers ;  on  the  resi- 
dence and  attendance  at  church  of  the 
officiating  clergy ;  on  the  number  of  com- 
municants, whether  monthly  or  at  the 
great  festivids;  on  the  time  set  apart  for 
the  catechetical  examination  of  young 
persons ;'  and  the  numbers  actually  cate- 
chised in  church.  Such,  my  lords,  are 
our  Irish  rural  deans,  and  such  the  duties 
whidi  they  perform.  And  it  appears, 
that  these  idle  and  useless  slaff-omcert, 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties,  tiiRier- 
take  this  diarge,  which  impHes  much 
labour,  much  travelling,  sometimes  no 
trivial  expense-^without  ai^  other  recom- 
pense whatever,  than  the  consdousness  of 
bring  usefully  emploved. 

The  incomes  of  the  parochiid  clergy, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain. 
From  the  great  irregularilies  of  Irish 
payments,  they  are  themsehres  frequently 
unable  to  calculate  what  they  diall  pro- 
bably receive  in  any  ghren  year.  From 
these,  suftd  other  circumstances,  materials 
are  not  In  existence  whence  to  form  an 
exact  average  of  clerical  income.  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  inherent  difficulty, 
our  adversaries  have  swelled,  at  their  own 
discretion,  the  nominal  revenues  of  our 
poor  parochial  ministers,  varying  the 
araoont  as  they  found  thehr  statements 
too  strong  to  go  down.  At  first  thev  aa- 
aaaaed  an  average  of  8(XM.;  then,  oy  a 
sm^  evdntion  of  their  qfeulaling  nsa» 
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'chfatery,  they  bring  out  ao  aterage  of 
SOOL  per  anmun.  But  we  have  a  surer 
ground  of  computation.  Ac  the  begin* 
aio^  of  the  present  year,  about  80 
•parishes  had  compounded  for  their  tithes, 
under  the  act  of  last  session.  The  averaffe 
income  of  these  parishes  was  about  40o£* 
But  then,  they  were  parishes  of  the 
higher  order;  and  we  should  take  a 
jower  averi^  for  the  benefices  through- 
t>ut  Ireland.  On  this  subject,  I  am,  of 
course,  not  prepared  to  speak  positively. 
But,  ft'om  the  best  information  I  have 
been  able  to  procure,  it  is  my  opinion 
and  belief,  that,  including  the  curates 
(whose  salaries,  varying  from  75/.  to 
*1Q01,  per  annum,  are  deducted  from  the 
receipts  of  the  beneficed  clergy),  2501. 
would  be  a  fair  average  income.  In  the 
•year  1786,  bishop  ^^^K>dward  calculated 
the  average  at  I40t :  and  in  stating  an 
increase,  since  that  period,  of  eleven 
twenty-fifths,  I  have  more  than  made  al- 
lowance for  any  intermediate  increase  of 
tillaffe,  and  aavance  of  prices.  On  the 
whole,  I  can  affinto,  with  (iill  assurance  of 
correctness,  that  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Ireland  are  by  no  means  overpaid.  And 
I  will  add,  that,  in  their  general  conduct 
and  dealing,  they  are  by  far  the  most 
moderate  dass  of  proprietors  we  have. 
If  any  tiling,  thev  carry  indulgence  to  a 
fiiult ;  especially,  m  givine  long  credit,  to 
their  own  great  loss  and  the  ultimate  dis- 
advantage of  the  people.  What  they 
receive,  is  considerably  below  their  just 
right ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  show,  that 
they  give  ample  value  in  return. 

In  considering  the  value  ffiven  for  their 
incomes  by  the  clergy  of  £eland,  I  wish 
io  the  first  instance,  to  call  attention  to  a 
fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known ;  cer- 
tainly not  much  adverted  to;  namely, 
their  laborious  and  expensive  preparation 
for  holy  ordars.  Our  clergy,  without  ex- 
ception, receive  an  university  education. 
No  candidate  is  ordained,  without  produc- 
ing a  testimonial,  that  he  has  taken,  at 
least  the  first  degree  in  Arts,  at  some  one 
of  our  three  universities,  of  Dublin,  Ox- 
ford, or  Cambridge :  without  producing, 
.also,  a  certificate  of  his  attendance  on  a 
course  of  divinity  lectures ;  and  thus  is 
secured  a  continuance  at  the  university, 

*  It  has  been  publicly  stated  by  the 
highest  official  aotharity,  that  in  the  re- 
turns  of  settlements  since  made  under  the 
lict  of- 1823,  the  average  was  of  the  most 
fttoderale  description. 


of  at  least  fbur  years  and  a  half.  In  Ire- 
land, we  have  no  literates :  none  of  that 
dass,  who,  in  this  country,  prepare  tliem- 
selves  by  private  study,  at  a  trifling  cost, 
for  the  pro^sion  of  the  church.  I  say 
not  this,  as  meaning  to  cast  the  least  re- 
flection on  a  very  meritorious  and  useful 
body  of  men.  I  merely  wish  to  impress 
the  fiict  upon  your  lordships,  that  our 
Irish  dergy  all  receive  an  expensive  edu- 
cati6n.  Iney  are  for  the  most  part  well 
connected :  the  sons  of  our  nobinty,  gen- 
try, and  clergy.  Many  of  them  having 
relinqufehed  better  worldly  prospects,  for 
the  church;  the  parents  of  the  majority 
have  expended  on  their  education  a  sum 
which  might  have  established  them  in  se- 
verd  respectable  walks  of  life ;  and  to  all 
of  them,  before  they  have  once  officiated 
in  divine  service,  or  performed  a  single  act 
of  clerical  duty,  the  church  and  the  nation 
have  contracted  a  debt,  which  is  but  too 
frequently  ill  paid. 

But,  tlie  qudity  of  the  education  receiv- 
ed by  our  Irish  mergy  is  fully  oommensu* 
rate  with  the  expense  incurred ;  and  here 
it  is  my  duty  to  advert  to  the  place  in 
which,  for  the  most  nart  that  education  is 
conferred — my  loved  and  venerated  parent 
the  University  of  Dublin :  a  duty  which  I 
shdl  the  more  readily  perform,  as,  though 
indebted  to  that  seminary  for  my  edu- 
cation, I  have  not  had  the  hoaour  of  being 
permanently  connected  with  it  as  a  fellow. 
The  character  of  this  University  is  essen^ 
tial  to  my  subject :  for,  on  the  quali^  of 
the  education  there  bestowed,  must  de- 
pend the  qudifications  of  the  Irish 
dergy. 

The  university,  which,  in  its  earliest 
days,  (produced  Usher,  the  most  profound* 
ly  learned  ofispring  and  ornament  of  the 
Keformation ;  and  Loftus,  in  oriental  let- 
ters rivdled  only  by  his  great  coeval  Po- 
cock|:  which  afterwards  sent  forth,  to  shine 
among  the  foremost  of  our  Augustan  age 
Pamel,  the  chastest  of  our  poeu ;  Swift, 
the  purest  of  our  prose  writers ;  and  Berke- 
ley, the  first  of  our  metaphysicians  s 
which  formed,  nearly  in  our  own  time, 
perhaps  within  the  recdlection  of  some 
noble  lords  who  hear  me.  Goldsmith,  our 
most  naturd  depietor  of  life  and  manners ; 
Burke  the  greatest  philosophic  states- 
man of  his  own  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try—and, why  should  I  not  add,  Grat- 
tan,  the  eloquent  assertor  of  his  country's 
rights,  the  parent  of  Irish  independence ; 
-.-die  uaiversity  Which  sent  rorth  such 
meo»  is  not  now  degeneradogi  is  iMt  lik#- 
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}f  iD  4eg0aemte  from  her  Mioient  rafik 
and  naoiey  aad  need  not  btush  to  be  com- 
pared with  either  university  of  England* 
On  thia  aubjecty  if  I  apeak  with  more  than 
common  ioteresi,  I  apeak*  at  the  lame 
time^  soberJy,  advisedly,  and  from  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  fiicts.  The 
course  of  letudy  there  laid  dowoi  the  rules 
of  discipline  there  enjoined,  are  well 
known  to  roe  2  and  how  those  atudiea  are 
directed,  and  how  that  ditctpUne  is  admi- 
nistered under  the  learned,  wise,  and  ex- 
cellent peraoB  who  preside.s  over  that  uni- 
versity, I  could  abundantly  and^nost  satis- 
fiictorily  testify,  were  I  not  restrained  by 
tlie  consideration,  that,  from  early  youth, 
that  persoa  has  been  ameng  the  most  fa- 
miliar and  moat  cordial  of  my  friends. 

lam  aware,  ifMleed,  that  Dublin  haa 
been  called  the  <*  silent  stater;"  ia  allu- 
aion,  >t  nay  be  presumed,  to  thecompara* 
ttfrely  amall  nutiiber  of  Irish  authors*  But 
epithets  are  easily  bestowed,  and  witti- 
asiB  Is  aftaa  oourted*  at  the  expense  of 
tmtbattd  aandour  For  what,  I  would 
aak,  is  tiie  parent  of  authorship  i  Surely, 
alter  the  stimulus  of  want,  it  is  literary 
leliuire  s  and,  if  oomparisoB  is  to  be  at  all 
insittuted  (nod  the  eomparisooi  in  this 
iDstaooe,  is  purely  defensive),  we  should 
look  to  the  opportunitiea  of  literary  leisure 
respectively  enioyed,  by  the  Irish  and 
£ngliah  uoiversltiea^  Thus,  then,  er  near- 
ly uiua,  the  i^ase  will  be  found  to  atand. 
jji  Oxford,  there  are  U  colleges  and  baUa, 
M  heads  of  house«,.566  fellows,  and  about 
1,700  atudents.  In  Caiabridge  17  colleges 
afui  halls,17  beads  of  hoasea,  400  fellows, 
and  1 8,000 students.  In  the  two  English  uni- 
i»er*ities,  cOMOinCly»  Hi  coilegea  and  haHs, 
41  heads  of  Iiouses».  and  965  fellows,  A>r 
tbe  education  of  about  3,500  youths.  Ia 
IfclaiMi,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  \Ht* 
ibftunately  not  abounded  in  munificeni 
pacrona  of  learning*  A  royal  fpundreaa 
and  royal  benefacidrs,  we  have  had :  but 
the  University  of  Dablia  waa  founded  at  t 
padod,  when  the  2ieal  for  ithus  promoting 
caod  letters  had  eone  by.    Aocardinslv, 


of  authorship*  Yet,  ooci^Ned  ,as  they 
are,  they  contribute  more  than  their  pro- 
portion to  the  common  stock  of  let** 
ters  s  I  could  specify  very  many,  ao4 
and  very  able  works  of  their  production^ 
in  most  departments  of  science  and  litera«> 
ture;  and,  on  this  score,  I  should  not  he* 
sitate  a  comparison,  I  will  not  say  with 
equal,  but  with  superior  numbers,  of  your 
first  scholars  in  either  university  of  £ng* 
land.  The  junior  members  of  our  univer* 
sify,  unprovided  with  fellowships,  and  uur 
able  to  linger  in  that  lettered  retirenyeot, 
which  in  your  colleges  and  halls  is  so  de* 
lijghtfully  provided,  must,  on  the  compler 
tion  of  their  under-graduate  course^  at 
oBce  go  forth  uno  the  various  active  walks 
of  life ;  and,  under  these  circumstances^ 
it  ia  not  wonderful,  that  literature  is,  ia 
Ireland)  little  pursued  aa  a  profesaioD. 
But  authorship  is  not  the  only,  nor,  per- 
haps, the  besft  <;riterieo  of  a  jnanly  educa- 
tion. It  is  in  real  life,  it  is  fr^m  pfofiassioAal 
exertions,  it  U  from  that  ability.that  readi^ 
ness,  that  sound  knowledge,  which  preaeat 
themselves  in  the  daily  walks  of  business, 
that  we  are  to  estimate  the  true  value 
aiMl  extent  of  university  attai^mentaw 
And  here  I  do  not  blush  for  my  country. 
Of  our  clergy  I  do  not  now  apeak  :  that 
shall  preseutly  be  done.  But,  loofcfiog  to 
tlie  difiereot  professions,  I  can  sayi  that 
oyr  physiciaEua  are  skilful,  learned, 
and  sagiacious ;  that  our  ichuol  of  surgery 
is  confessedly  one  of  the  first  in  Europe ; 
that  our  bar.  In  legal  knowledge,  in  coqt 
stiltttional  princip^s,  in  apprppriiite  elo* 
quence,  and  in  a  constantly  availahle  iund 
of  general  information,  atandspre*emin€|nt« 
ly -high.  In  this  House,  at  the  begiooing 
of  the  session,  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  eu« 
logy  pronounced,  with  an  eloqueAca 
woriiiy  of  its  object,  of  ^  dis^ioguiahed 
oharaOeri  whom  I  love*  adooire,  apd  r#* 
jere*->the  lord  chief  just  joe  ^f  Ireland  & 
an  eulogy,  certainly  not  superior  to  bif 
meriu^  but  this  eminent  persoo  would  be 
tlie  first  to  allow,  with  aenerous  satiifao* 
tioOf    that,    on    the    Irish  bendi*    and 
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thm  taatried  bod]F««*iibout  Mrtf  jmH 
m§^  I  welt  r«€dlkpc^  the  junior  roeiubers 
•f  it»  •iptciaUy,  were  unhappily  tmciured 
ynth  infidelity^  through  the  wruiDgs  ptiii« 
cipafly  of  Mr^  Gibbon,  then  at  the  he»«hl 
9f  hiB  fcshieMbIa  popularity.  At  iJiat 
period,  a  young  lairyar  in  foetand  ir— Id 
iava  hloiheA  to  be  detected  ha  the  sludy 
•f  the  bible.  But  whm  k  now  the  case? 
My  lorda^  I  do  not  knoir,  in  the  comnv* 
nity^  a  asore  esempkiy,  a  laore  «ioraU 
i|  AOfe  reifgioaa  body  of  men,  than 
the  Irish  bar.  Faasi)i«r  with  the  ceeeva) 
larara  of  evideooe^  they  have  itudied  to  the 
best 'purpose^  the  eruUnoef  of  theChrta«> 
tian  raith  \  ami  te^Feral  of  the  mott  eini«> 
nent  are  veil  readinihe  erigioal  soriptin>ia, 
io  bibHoa)  ct  itiokoi,and  in  theology  at  largOw 
A  &ct  of  the  Ian  iasportaiice!:  lorv  aince 
the  Utnoo,  the  bar  has  beconie  Mcom*- 
parably  libe  most  influeetlal  body  we  poa» 
aesa  in  Inefond;  and  hat  long  ghen  the 
tone  Io  our  beat  general  society.  Nov 
vheaoe,  I'veuldask,  has  thebaroflve^ 
land  derived  this  knowledge,  whence  this 
furoifieiency  m  rdigioo  ?    The  anaver  it 

eain  :<*— from  the  university  in  which  they 
ive  been  trained :  from  the  dergy  with 
whom  they  attociatei  with  w4iom  thty  ai«e 
linked  in  friead^ip;  not  only  the  clengy 
-of  the  nietrofelis,  but  tlMwe  whom  thty 
leeet  in  their  vacatfonal  if  tiremeiAs,  and 
those  who  aometlmes  produoe  in  our 
Dublin  pulpita,  the  friiiit  ef  laborious 
dbya  aocl  nights,  passed  m  the  sedusiee 
of  toaie  cevntry  benefice.  This  is  a  palv 
lic  service  rendered  by  the  Irish  cmgy ; 
end  the  extent  of  thi»  service  can  be  ap- 
^eciaf  ed  only  by  these,  w|^,  froas  their 
•own  personal  racollectioe  and  experience, 
are  qualified  to  cootpare  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland  now,  with  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Irelaiid  thirty  years  ago. 

Oa  the  learned  prof^ional  labours  of 
tfie  Irish  clergy,  1  atast  say  somewhat :  it 
jhali  be  brief,  I  wUI  not  travel  to  Ire^ 
land  for  the  purpose;  a  spceioien  of 
these  Isboura  is  on  the  table,  aad  io 
the  hands  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
British  public.  The  valesble  Family  Bible 
jM-epared  by  Kshop  Maat  and  Dr.  Doyley, 
end  sanctioned  and  circulated  by  the  ve* 
nerable  Society  for  promoting  Cbristiaa 
knowledge,  while  it  contains  excellent  con- 
tributionB  from  livmg  omaroeats  of  the 
'English  branoh  of  oer  ohurch,  can  rank 
i^o,  among  its  best  contributors,  Irisih 
divines  ef  the  pqpesent  day.  I  shall  name 
three:  Dr.  Halea^  in  learning  and  labour 
m  mail  of  other  o^ntutlesy  whee,  to  use 


the  laagoage  of  oer  hte  good  eld  klag^ 
there  veve  giants  in  the  ]an4;  Dr.  Graves 
the  defender  of  the  Mosaic  econoasy,  and 
the  asserter  of  ApostoHotroth  and  sober- 
ness; and  Archbishop  Magee,  who  ^ave 
a  deadly  wound  to  the  heresy  of  Socmea, 
lot  in  IfehiiKl,  for  there  it  has  not  dared 
to  rear  its  head,  but  in  this  ooeeiry  i  wd 
the  BngHsh  etervy,  and  the  Eagtisli  w^ 
pie  will  net  readMy  ievget,  that  to  an  Irish 
diviae  they  are  indebted  ft)rthe  bestexpe*- 
lore  extanl  of  heretioal  praotfcea  epee 
the  text  of  the  Sacred  voluaae. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Irish  pqrochial 
dargy  are  a  profitless  bvithen  ?  H  la  said* 
that  DO  attempt  has  ever  beeb  made4o 
shew  any  servlees  performed  by  the 
dHireh  ivt  Irdaod,  ra  return  for  its  e»ep- 
4nous  incoane.  If  l^is,  my  lords,  were 
<the  ftKst,  if  no  soch  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  (and  how  much  otherwise  this  mat- 
ter stands,  is  wdl  knewn  to  the  readieg 
pubKe),  the  fhuk  shell  itot  rest  with  me, 
if  such  an  assertion  again  behsaarded.  I 
rejoice  to  meot  the  challenge:  I  will  at 
•enoe  jeie  isaee  on  the  point.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  I  must  say,  that,  if  the  present 
race  of  clergy  were  iaeftcient,  it  would  be 
utteriv  unfair  tliat  the  ministerial  succes- 
sion for  ever,  that  the  Protestant  religioti 
for  ever,  should  pay  the  penahy  for  this  lack 
ef  service.  The  prop4>»ihion  has  been 
gravely  made,  that  the  present  occtfpenls 
should  enjoy  their  incomes  for  Mb>  end 
that  the  incomes  of  their  successors  should 
be  curtailed;  that'is^  according  to  t^ 
Judgment  of  our  adversaries,  that  the  de- 
linquents shall  enjoy  their  ill- deserved 
possessions,  while  their  unoffending,  per- 
haps exemplary  saeoessors,  shall  be  puMH 
-dered  and  despoiled.  My  lords,  m  oom^- 
mon  equity,  I  most  say  directly  tlie  re- 
verse. If  the  present  clergy  be  delfa- 
quents,  let  them  be  punished ;  if  utc^ess, 
let  them  be  cashiered,  and  an  efflcieet 
clergy  planted  in  their  room.  This  is  my 
doctrine;  this  is  the  clear  justice  of  tlie 
■CBse,  But,  I  am  bdd  to  ssy,  the  present 
clergy  ere  a  most  useful,  a  most  exem^ 
piary,  a  most  indefatigable  class  ef  men. 
Exceptions,  indeed,  there  may  and  must 
be ;  and  no  man  regrets  more  deeply,  and 
no  man  would  censure  more  willingly,  any 
and  every«such  exception  that  unhappily 
•exists.  But  the  general  character  or  our 
dergy  is  unimrpeachable ;  the  body  at 
large  is-  sound  and  serviceable.  And  i 
fearlessly  maintain,  that  their  giro  full 
value  for  thehr  emoluments ;  mrt,  if  they 
were  reasered,  or*  if  their  "9»ft?f  ^ 
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mftUritll^  tbndgfid^manj  parts  of  Irtlaod 
would  MDfc:iiito  barbansm  and  helpleM 
destitotioo. 

Respecting  the  strictly  eoclesiasticil 
senrices  of  our  parochial  clergy,  this  is 
neither  the  place  where  they  oucht  to  be 
detailed,  nor  the  tribunal  before  which  they 
can  be  judged*  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  few  definite  and  tanffible  facts ; 
and  1  shall  avoid  torching  on  the  senrices 
ofthedergy  in  the  north  of  Ireland*  Their 
character  stands  deservedly  high ;  and  onr 
right  reverend  friends  near  me  are  abund* 
antly  qualified  to  attest  their  merits.  But 
I  have  he^o  favoured  with  authentic  re* 
turns  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  firom 
parts  both  of  Monster,  and  Leinster, 
from  which  1  have  abstracted  a  few  par- 
ticulars, to  be  laid  before  your  lordships. 
This  abstract  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
read;  making  this  one  previous  remark, 
that  the  proportion  borne  to  the  general 
congregation,  bv  the  attendants  at  the 
sacrament,  and  by  the  children  publicly 
catechised,  is,  in  mv  judgment,  the  best 
criterion  of  parochial  diligence  and  seaL 
In  these  statemenu,  it  is  not  so  much  ray 
object  to  mark  the  number  of  Protestant 
paridiioners,  as  to  point  attention  to  this 
proportion.  In  many  instances,  from 
causes  in  operation  for  a  course  of  cen- 
turies, the  members  of  our  .e|tflMisbed 
churdi  are  comparatively  few ;  but,  from 
the  attention  paid  to  these  few,  we  may 
fiurly  infer  what  would  be  effected,  were 
the  numbers  more  considerable. 

Citv  of  Limerick. — In  this  city  are  four 
churches :  three  parochial,  including  the 
cathedral,  which  is  also  a  parish  church ; 
and  one  chapel  of  ease,  in  the  gift  of  the 
earl  of  Limerick.  On  Sundays,  the  at- 
tendants at  morning  service  average  1 ,700. 
The  aggregate  number  of  communicants 
in  the  year,  is  5,650.  The  children  ex- 
amined for  catechetical  premiums,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  bishop  and 
der^y,  400.  In  the  catbedrd,  divine 
service  is  performed  three  times  each.Sun- 
day,  and  once  on  every  week-day.  Ser« 
mons  are  preached  both  in  the  mornin^ts 


there  are  9,877  parishioners,  1,816  i 
municants  at  festivds,  and  1,057  chOdren 
publidy  catechised.  Hie  other  parishes 
m  the  diocess,  from  which,  by  the  kind» 
ness  of  the  bishop,  I  possess  returns, 
afford  a  similar  proportion.  Monthly 
coflsmunion  Is  constant. 

Diocess  of  Cork— -In  eight  towns  of 
this  diocess,  the  monthly  communicanto 
are  8,360  ;  the  diildren  examined  by  the 
d«rgy  for  catechetical  premiams,  8,472. 
The  villages  and  country  parishes  keep 
pace  with  this  prMiortton. 

City  of  Cork.— Seven  chnrdies.  Amomt 
of  congregations,  6,806 ;  monthly  com* 
municants,  692;  communicants  at  festi*^ 
vals,  2,205;  cliildren  catechised  at  church, 
871 ;  children  examined  for  catechetical 
premiums,  1,200 ;  average  of  wtekly  Col- 
lections for  poor,  in  churches,  ^Z.  18s.  4if.; 
aggregate  for  one  year  of  weekly  collec* 
tions,  1,081/.  7s.  4d.;  raised  by  charity 
sermons,  in  four  years,  2,160^  In 
each  church,  the  sacrament  is  administered 
at  least  once  a  month,  besides  festivals ; 
in  some  churches,  once  a  fortnight.  Pray- 
ers in  all  the  churches,  on  Wednesdays^ 
Fridays,  and  all  church  holidays ;  in  some 
of  them,  every  day  in  each  alternate  week. 
Every  fadltty  is  siven,  by  early  services 
at  7  and  8  o*dock  in  the  morning  on  Sun* 
days,  to  the  poor,  who  cannot  appear 
dothed  as  they  might  wish  to  be,  in  a  dty 
church  at  noon.  Hie  catechetical  ex- 
aminations for  premiums  are  conducted 
remarkably  well.  All  the  detgv  in  and 
;about  Cork  act  as  examiners :  the  dean, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  archdeacon,  ex- 
amines the  hiffher  classes  for  medals.  Tlia 
bishop  himself  invariably  attends,  and  dis- 
tributes the  premiums. 

City  of  Dublin.— -In  six  of  the  parish 
churches  (the  others  are  proportionaUv 
attended)  the  average  amounts  ai^  as  foU 
lows  :— Number  of  attendants  at  morning 
service,  9,800 ;  monthly  communicants, 
1,165;  communicants  at  festifals,  6,659; 
cases  in  which  the  sacrament  is  received 
throughout  the  year,  id  these  six  churches^ 
without  reffardins:  the  repetition  of  the 
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S»000  to  3,000.  The  charity  teraiont 
preached  in  6ve  of  the  above-mentioned 
churches  produce  annually  %QQOL\  into 
this  calculation,  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
the  Magdalen  Asylum  (in  which  are  n/iany 
diarity  sermons  each  year  ),  are  not  taken. 
In  a  single  parish,  church  (St.  Mary*s), 
there  is  a  congregation  of  2,700 ;  monthly 
conununioanU»  480;  festiTal  communi- 
canu,  2,100;  children  catechised,  630; 
average  annual  collection  of  weekly  and 
sacramental  alms,  B20L\  collection  at  pa- 
rochial charity  sermons,  SBOL  In  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  last  Easter  day,  the 
communicants  were  2,000;  the  Sunday 
collections,  520/.  In  addition  to  their 
strictly  pastoral  employment,  the  clergy 
of  Dublin  are,  for  the  most  part,  members 
of  difierent  charitable  boards,  and  gover- 
Bors  and  inspectors  of  the  various  hos- 
pitals and  schools.  They  arc,  in  truth, 
indefatigable,  and  their  whole  time  is  de- 
voted to  their  duties. 

These  statements  do  very  imperfect  jus* 
tice  to  the  subject :  and  I  wish  them  to  be 
considered  merely  as  brief  specimens  of 
what  might  be  abundantly  adduced. 
Enoueh,  however,  has  appeared  to  show, 
that  the  Irish  clergy  do  not  slumber  on 
their  post ;  that,  as  opportunities  are  mi- 
nistered to  them,  they  are  instant  in  sea- 
son, and  out  of  season,  at  the  call  not 
only  of  du^  and  conscience,  but  of  taste 
and  inclination.  For  such  services  prove 
more  than  mere  activity  ;  they  could  not 
thus  be  performed,  unless  the  heart  were 
in  the  work. 

There  is  one  particular  service,  on 
which  afew  words  must  be  said.  In  Ireland, 
it  \»  well  known,  we  have  no  legal  fund 
for  the  poor.  Much,  indeed,  is  done  by 
private  beneficence;  much,  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken,  by  those  very  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who,  in  England,  would  them- 
selves  be  objects  of  parochial  relief.  The 
Irish  widow  has  not  even  her  cruise  of 
oil,  and  barrel  of  meal ;  but  she  freely 
shares  her  last  potatoe  with  the  beggar  at 
the  door  of  her  miserable  hut.  One  fund, 
however,  there  is,  which,  though  not 
large,  \m  available  beyond  its  pecuniary 
amount.  In  all  our  parish  chin*ches,  dur- 
log  divine  service,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  after  the' manner  of  primitive  times. 


pected ;  and  in  many  instances  the  fimount 
IS  almost,  and  sometimes  altogether,  ap« 
plied  in  aid  of  the  poor  Roman  Catholic 
population.  In  addition,  charity  sermons 
are  preached  in  all  great  towns ;  and  the 
contributions  are  on  a  scale  unknown  in 
England,  where  there  are  other  modes  of 
relief.  In  Limerick,  in  Waterford,  in 
Cork,  above  all,  in  Dublin,  the  sums 
raised  exclusively  in  the  churches  of  the 
establishment,  and  bj  the  eloquence  of 
the  established  clergy,  are  of  a  magnitude^ 
which,  considering  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  the  embarrassments  which 
unhappily  prevail,  is  truly  astonishing.  Be- 
fore the  depreciation  of  the  times,  700/. 
800/.  1,000/.  1,200/.  were  no  uncommon 
collections,  at  a  single  semion.  One  dis- 
tinguished christian  orator,  the  late  la- 
mented dean  Kirwan,  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  in  our  church,  a  space  of  about 
twenty  years,  raised  by  sermons  within 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  sum  of  75,000/. 
.  But  for  the  exertions,  indeed,  of  our  cler- 
gy, many  of  our  largest  and  best  charita* 
ble  institutions^  would  not  now  exist.  And 
while  they  have  done  much  directly,  they 
have  done  more  consequentially.  They 
have  thusproducedagenerallydiffusedspi- 
rit  of  beneficence,  which  enters  into  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  which  the 
people  cannot  forget  to  have  been  nurtured 
and  matured,  by  the  same  christian  elo- 
quence and  feelinff,  which  gave  birth  to  It* 
And  here,  I  am  led  to  say  a  few  worda 
on  the  manner  in  which  divine  service  ia 
performed  by  the  Irish  clergy.  Varieties 
m  manner,  there  must  be ;  and,  in  such  a 
body,  some,  doubtless,  will  be  found,  who 
are  careless,  some  who  are  injudicious: 
but  I  assert  not  more  than  I  have  ascer- 
tained, when  I  bear  testimony,  that  the 
clergymen  of  Ireland  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, eminent  in  decency,  in  solemnity,  in 
impressiveness,  in  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
Liturgy,  in  sound  doctrine,  in  moral  pa- 
thos, and  in  manly  eloquence.  It  haa 
been  my  lot  to  hear  warm  eulogies  pro- 
nounced by  rather  fastidious  Englishmen, 
on  the  manner  of  officiating,  both  in  the 
reading-desk  and  the  pulpit,  of  those  Irish 
clergymen  who  occasionally  visit  this 
country.  And  I  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty, that  these  are  not,  in  any  respect^ 
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wtabed  lo  gke  an  tatriligent  stranger,  of 
good  taste  and  of  religiotts  tempar,  a  fa- 
voiurablo  impreision  ofour  Irish  clergy,  I 
should  be  apt  to  lead  him  unawares,  into 
one  of  our  raedote  and  unfrequented  coun- 
try churches,  and  there  to  let  him  hear 
an  uapretending  patter  oflBsr  up  his  own 
prayers,  and  the  prsyers  of  two  or  three 
vilocefs,  gathered  together  in  the  name, 
and  m  the  worship,  of  their  common  mss* 
ter.  It  was  in  a  church  of  this  descrip- 
tion^  that  an  incident  occurred  some  years 
ago,  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  your 
lordships'  notice.  A  French  lady,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  well  educated, 
gad  of  intellectual  habits,  chanced^  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  to  attend  divine  senrice 
in  this  church#  The  sacrament  was  to  be 
administered ;  the  lady  asked  permissioo 
to  remahi«  and  witness  its  celebration.  A 
single  clergyman  officiated;  and,  as  the 
OOBgregatioo  was  small,  the  communicants 
unre  very  few ;  but  on  returninff  with  the 
friends  whom  she  accompanted,  she  de- 
clared, that,  thouffh  accustomed  to  the 
iplendid  ritual  of  her  own  ehurdi,  in  all 
tne  pomp  and  cireumstanos  of  continental 
worship,  so  awful  a  service  she  had  oarer 
witnessed  in  her  life. 

•  My  lords,  I  am  quite  aware,  that,  in 
asany  parts  of  Ireland,  the  paroohlal  elet  gy 
have  a  narrow  field  of  strictly  spiritiuu 
labour.  This  ciroumstance  h  regarded 
by  some  with  unmiogled  re^et ;  by  others, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  malignant  triumph: 
but  I  must  ratKer  consider  it  in  the  light 
of  a  providential  compensation ;  fU  one  of 
those  wise  and  profound  adjustments, 
which  nsakes  seeming  evil  the  cause  of 
predomiaatiog  good.  For,  from  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  these  very  parts  of  Ire- 
land, the  der^v  there  stationed,  have  most 
important  civil,  soctai,  and  moral  services 
to  perform ;  which,  if  their  tame  were  fully 
or  largely  occupied  in  ecclesiastical  ser- 
vices, they  might  be  unable  to  discharge ; 
and,  which  if  they  "did  not  dischar^,  I 
know  not  what  would  become  of  a  miser- 


become  olpjects  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion, it  is  openly  and  directly,  not  by  a 
side  wind,  and  while  another  subject  is 
before  Uie  House,  that  their  ca^  should 
be  examined.  I  shall  advert,  then,  to  the 
absence  of  landed  proprietors,  merely  so 
Csras  my  dot^  demands;  and  because, 
without  adverting  to  that  absence,  with- 
out keeping  its  consequences  steadfiutly 
in  view,  no  manner  of  Justice  can  be  done 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

The  system  of  Irish  absenteeship  is,  in- 
deed, a  calamity  beyond  our  grasp  w 
comprehension ;  and,  for  the  sake  boni  of 
my  own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  others, 
I  shall  be  very  brief  upon  this  subject.  In  ^ 
truth,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  ex-  ' 
press  myself.  The  reality  of  wide-spread 
snfiering  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness, is  so  vast  and  overwhelming,  that  I 
am  aiVaid  to  calculate,  and  yet  more  un- 
willing to  inif^ine,  its  extent.  One  or 
two  nicts  I  will  simply  mention,  which 
concern  the  counties  of  my  own  diocess. 
I  derive  them  from  what  I  believe  to  be 
competent  authority.  By  a  calculation 
made  with  considerable  pains,  it  appears, 
that  from  the  county  of  Limerick  alonOt 
is  annually  withdrawn,  by  absentee  pro- 
prietors, the  sum  of  SOO,00(tf. ;  from  the 
county  of  Kerry,  the  sum  of  150,000^.  In 
the  latter  county,  a  person  may  travel  for 
twenty  miles  together,  without  seeing  the 
residence  of  a  single  gentleman  except 
the  glebe-houses  of  the  parochial  clergy.* 

My  lords ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  impute 
blame  indiscriminately  to  all  classes  of  ab- 
sentees. Some  are  absent  unavoidably, 
in  the  discharge  of  great  public  duties : 
these  persons,  in  the  intervals  of  their  offi- 
cial employment,  of^en  visit  their  estates ; 
while  absent,  they  are  conferring  impor- 
tant national  benefits:  and,  when  their 
more  public  career  is  completed,  they  are 
apt  to  settle  at  home.  Against  such  men, 
there  is  no  ground  of  complaint. 

Another  class  of  absenteeS|  as  they  are 
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asMNig  tkm  nMt  «fteiitible»  to  thej  irar 
the  iB«8t  contMerate :  I  mesD»  those  EDg* 
li«h  ceotlemeo  aod  noblemca,  iHio  pos- 
/lest  Iriih  estates.  Among  ihese  are  to 
be  iband  some  of  the  very  best  kuidlords 
in  the  whole  country.  They  carry  into 
ibeir  Irish  properties  the  prinoiple  of  Eng- 
lish laedlords ;  a  principle  which  ou^t  to 
obtain  in  overy  country.  It  consists  in 
this— the  establishment  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion between  the  rent  to  be  paid,  and  the 
profits  to  be  enjoyedt  by  the  occupying 
tenant  In  tots  and  other  particulars, 
several  English  proprietors  are  examples 
of  what  landlords  ousht  to  be,  and  their 
tenantry  flourish  acordingly.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  beaefits  designed  for  the  oc« 
cupyii^^  tenant,  are  intercepted  by  the 
race  ofmiddlemen ;  but  that  evil  has  al-^ 
ready  been  diminishtd,  and  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  yet  more  extensively.  Meas^ 
time,  in  English  proprietors,  we  have  ex« 
amples  of  a  superior  kiad,  who  ceiae  over 
occasionally  to  visit  and  reside  apon  their 
Irish  estates.  One,  in  particular,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  name ;  a  noUe  person,  from 
whom,  on  certain  political  questions^  I  am 
obligtfd  to  dffler;  but  for  whose  private 
qualities  I  entertain  the  most  sincere  re* 
speot :  I  mean  the  duke  of  Deveashhre. 
Not  satisfied  with  being  an  indulgent  land* 
lord,  not  satisfied  with  having  for  years 
expended  on  works  of  public  utility,  and 
within  his  owa  estates,  a  large  portion  of 
bis  Irish  revenues  be  fitllsd  up  nis  noble, 
but  heretofore  neglected  castle  of  Lis* 
nore^  md  thither,  surrounded  by  his 
**  troops  of  frieiids,*'  he  resorted  season 
after  season,  and  for  months  toother 
gladdened  his  teaaatry  with  the  haht  of 
a  landlord's  countenance.  This^  mylords, 
is  aa  exaoHjf^e  to  be  held  up  to  public 
praise  and  imitation ;  and  it  will  be  imi^ 
tated.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say,  that 
others  of  the  same  class  are  preparing, 
not  oecasioaalhr,  bat  periodicsliyy  to  visit 
IreJaad,  that  ther  osay  improve  it.  And 
I  trust  that,,  ere  (one,  it  wiH  come  to  be 
the  reeeived  princi|Me,  that  English  pro- 
prietors will  give  ta  their  Irish  estates,  a 
fair  proportion  of  theiv  residence  and  re«- 
vetme,  aa  tiwv  do  to  thdr  estates  in  York* 
Shire,  dr  ia;  Gomwall*  Then  witt  Ireland 
begin  aMiconttnue,,  to  feci  the  benefits  of 
tbe  legialalive  Unioa*  Hitherto  she  has 
aaperiancedenlgp  ita  dtawbaoks  and  dis<- 
advamagei^  Bat  sa  it  was  in*  Seotiaad. 
Fte  seiratal  yeans^  tha  auseries-  and  the 
4iatmatiaaa  af  that  coafttry  seamed  aaly 
i^  |>e  enhanDod  by  her  anion  with  Eag^ 
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bat  gradually  she  felt  that 
to  be  a  public  blessing.  And  aa  it  will 
be  witb  Ireland.  And  I  veuture  to  pre>* 
diet,  that,  for  the  introduction  of  imptfeve* 
meat,  of  comfort,  and  prosperity,  we  sball 
be  primarily  indebted  to  the  EngUib  pro** 
prieton  of  Irisb  estates. 

But,  there  is  a  third  class,  of  which  I 
am  unable  to  speak  in  extenuating  tenas* 
My  duty  compels  ase  (and  if  is  a  painful 
duty)  to  call  them,  by  the  oahr  name 
whicn  can  describe  them—mera  Irish  ab* 
sentecis.  Irish  abseot^eship  has  no  boweisi 
it  has  no  prtocipliea.  I  speak  not  bete  of  • 
indivkiuals ;  I  speak  of  the  system.  Eng- 
lish proprietors  of  Irish  celates  have  thei^ 
hearts  softened  by  the  teaaatrv  amoag 
whom  they  live.  But  pore  Irish  abseB»> 
teeahip  has  no  such  oeoDpeasalioa.  There 
are  no  present  ob|ects  to  keep  the  afiec^ 
tioBS  i«  healthful  elMreise ;  and  where  the 
aflections  ave  not  thus  exercised,  they 
must  wither  and  dry  up.  A  distant  ta*> 
aaatry,  never  visited  and  never  saeov 
under  these  civcumstaaces,  seems  to  be 
coasidered  like  one  of  thoee  ingeniaas 
eanUivanees  which  I  have  admired  at  hb 
majesty's  Mint,  a  mere  system  of  machi* 
nery  fer  the  puttine  forth  of  so  iiach 
coin.  I  am  compelM  to  say,  and  I 
grieve  to  say  it,  that  the  most  ailicciag 
part  of  a  clergyman*s  sociaA  duty  eoftsists 
m  vain,  fruitless  efforts  to  wring  a  wretched 
dole,  which  might  keep  ali>re  the  ttarving 
paupen  on  his  deserted  estate,  from  l^ 
mere  Irish  absentee— Co  extract  sun^ 
beams  ftx>m  cucumbers.  Thb,  with  softte 
honourable  exceprkns,  barely  sufflciettC 
to  establish  the  nde,  I  can  affirm  to  be  the 
strict  truth. 

My  lords ;  it  would  be  matter  of  pain« 
fol  but  not  QoprofitaMe  iafommtion,  if,  by 
any  system  or  retturas  called  for  and  sttl:^ 
mmed  to  this  House,  it  were  possible  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  Irish  absents 
income,  expenaded  on  useftit  and  charit* 
able  objects,  for  the  admntage  of  that 
country  whence  it  is  derived.  It  ie  to  be 
feared,  we  should  find  a  lamentable  dfis^^ 
crepaney  of  amomit,  between  tlie  vast  ex<- 
aetions,  and  ttie  trif  let  contributions;  Oni 
ease  may  be  taken  as  a  spedmen  ^— 4t  was 
vooohetf,  during  this  session,  in  another 
Housei-ottthemost  unimpeachable  author* 
fty.  In  a  certain  western  covnty  of  Ire* 
land,  durintf  the  calamitous  summer  of 
1^^,  a  subecriptiod  was  raised  for  the 
relief  eif  the  poor^  by  the  resident  gentry, 
Wndhoidem,  and  clergy.  Appnoatioii 
for  alsistafice  waa  tmie  to  the  abtenlea 
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proprietors,  who  annually  abstract  fltmi 
that  county  the  sum  of  eighty-three  thou- 
sand pounds.  And  what  was  the  amount 
of  their  congregated  munificence  ?  My 
lords,  it  firas*eighty*three  pounds !  Not 
a  farthing  in  the  pound  ot  their  annual 
Irish  iqcoroe!  Had  these  proprietors 
been  resident  at  home,  this  never  could 
have  happened.  They  could  not  have 
witnessed  the  complicated  wretchedness 
of  famine,  of  nakedness,  and  of  disease, 
without  some  effort  to  relieve  it.  But, 
they  were  Irish  absentees ;  and  their  con- 
tribution amounted  to  eighty-three  pounds. 

None,  my  lords,  but  a  resident  can 
know  (and  the  satisfaction  is  a  melanolioly 
one)  how  much  may  be  done  with  the 
Irish  peasantry,  by  the  unsophisticated 
kindness  of  a  rew  individuals  of  the  supe- 
rior classes,  scattered  here  and  there,  over 
a  poor  and  populous  district.  The  satis- 
faction is  melancholy :  for  it  is  impossible, 
not  to  compare  the  much  that  might  be 
done,  with  the  little  that  is  done.  Some 
districts,  however,  are  more  fortunate. 
There  are  noblemen  in  this  House,  resi- 
dent Irish  noblemen,  who  feel  with  the 
poet«  that 

"All  earthly  joys  are  less, 

'<lhan  this  one  joy,  of  doing  kiDdnesses.'' 
It  were  indelicate  to  name  those  who  are 
present,  but  I  see  noble  lords  in  their 
places,  whose  habitual  residence  in  the 
midst  of  their  tenantry  is  a  great  and 
public  benefit.  One  noble  earl,  my  neigh- 
bour and  my  friend,  I  saw  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  evening,  but  I  do  not  see  him 
now :  and  b  his  absence,  I  may  say,  that, 
which  in  his  presence  could  not  properly 
be  said  ; — that  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  Limerick  is  a  blessing,  not  only  to  that 
immediate  district,  but  to  the  whole  coun- 
ty. It  is  not  merely,  that,  by  considerate 
indulgence,  he  h^s  enabled  his  tenantry 
to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  the  times; 
it  is  not  that  by  judicious  and  gradual  im- 
provements, undertaken  not  ttom  osten- 
iation  but  on  principle,  he  has  provided 
employment,  during  a  long  courseof  years, 
for  multitudes,  who  must  otherwise  have 
perished ;  it  is  not  that  by  well-regulated 
acts  of  bounty,  he  and  his  family  are  im- 
proving the^iabits,  promoting  the  industry, 
and  providing  for  the  education,  of  the 


and  which  mark  him  cut  as  the  fit  suc- 
cessor of  a  father,  whose  virtues  as  a  land- 
lord were  not,  less  distinguished  dian  the 
ability,  integrity,  and  manly  firmneas, 
which  he  displayed  in  the  first  judioid  sta- 
tion of  his  country. 

I  bear  in  my  heart  an  absent  friend,  the 
kinsman  and  the  pupil  of  the  great  Mr* 
Burke ;  a  man  worthy  of  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  him;  superior  to  the  expectations  en- 
tertained of  him,  yet  those  expectations 
were  high — at  the  time  they  musthave  ap- 
peared sanguine.  Such  a  man  it  were  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  eulogise :  I  will  only 
say  that,  foregoing  all  uiat  is  estimable 
and  delightful  in  the  best  Bnglish  society, 
the  first  society  in  the  world— when  he 
returned  from  the  service  of  his  country 
covered  with  honourable  scars,  he  retirea 
to  his  native  land,  to  his  few  paternal 
acres,  to  the  bosom  of  his  tenantry,  and 
there  devotes  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his 
heart,  hit  sound  practical  wisdom,  his  dis- 
tinguished talents,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  But  the  praise 
of  general  Bourke  has  been  pubUcly 
proclaimed  in  this  country;  it  is  yet 
more  touchingly  pronounced  at  home, 
in  the  daily  and  nightly  prayers  and  bless- 
ings, of  an  attachai  and  grateful  popula- 
tion. 

Would  to  God,  that  many  would  eo 
and  do  likewise !  Then  should  I  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  enumeratiog  some 
of  the  most  laborious  services  of  tne  pa- 
rochial ministers  of  Ireland.  But,  in  many 
parts  of  that  country,  especiidly  those 
parts  where  the  clersy  have  least  profes- 
sional employment,  they  are  the  chief,  too 
frequently  the  sole  moral  prop  and  stay. 
And,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank 
and  order,  they  are  indefiuigable>  in  every 
social  and  civil  service.  In  that  very  pro- 
vince from  whence  I  have  adduced  a  me- 
lancholy instance  of  i^sentee  penury, 
during  the  same  calamitous  season  of  18^ 
it  pleased  Providence  to  raise  up  a  dif- 
fusive instrument  of  good^  and  that  instru- 
ment a  churchman.  If  the  London 
Distress  Committee,  if  its  honourable  and 
worthy  chairman,  were  asked,  who,  at  that 
period,  stood  foremost  in  every  act  of  be- 
neficence, and  labour  of  love,  the/  would, 
with  one    voice,  pronounce^— the  arch- 
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ieem^  gMM"  with  a  tort  of  moral  abi- 
quify.  He  proved  himtelf  worthy  to  rank 
with  •^MarseiHed*  good  bishop/'  and,  hand 
in  hand  with  him,  to  go  down  to  the 
latest  posterity,  among  t^e  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

-  Bat,  saeh  hummie  exertions  were  by 
no  means  conBned  to  the  higher  orders  of 
the  church.  From  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  facts,  I  can  testify,  that,  at 
that  period,  especially  in  the  districts 
wheresuch  instrumentality  was  most  need- 
ful, the  clergy  in  general  were  instant,  in 
season  and  out  ofseason,  to  meet  every 
emergency.  As  collectors  and  distribu- 
tors of  bounty ;  as  purveyors  of  food,  as 
parcellers  of  employment^  as  overseers  of 
labour,  on  roads,  in  bogs,  in  public  works, 
•—by  their  exertions  in  these  and  similar 
departments,  the  Irish  peasantry  of  those 
deserted  districts  (under  Providence)  were 
saved  from  famine,  and  its  attendant  pes- 
tilence, and  I  would  hope,  were  formed 
to  permanent  habits  of  industry,  morality, 
and  grateful  feeling. 

'  For  these  labours  of  our  clergy  did  not 
cease  with  the  emergency  of  1 822.  Eng- 
lish bounty  had  been  not  merely  full,  but 
overflowing ;  and  hence,  the  London  Com- 
mittee were  enabled  to  make  provision,  in 
the  ten  most  distressed  counties  of  Ireland, 
for  lasting  improvement.  In  each  of  these 
counties,  a  considerable  fund  has  been 
appropriated,  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry, chiefly  in  the  way  of  charitable 
loans ;  and  here  the  parochial  clergy  are 
among  the  co-operators.  They  exert 
themselves  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
flax  ;  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of 
wheels ;  to  distribute  with  their  own  hands 
the  implements  so  manufactured  ;  to  pay 
domiciliary  visits,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving and  ascertaining  the  progress  of 
industry... and  this,  not  as  it  might  be  in 
«n  English  parish,  through  the  collected 
and  concentrated  population  of  a  village, 
perhaps,  and  its  small  surrounding  terri- 
tory, but  through  bogs,  across  mountains, 
over  miles  of  scarcely  accessible  country, 
swarming  with  a  distressed  population.  1 
can  lay  my  finger,  not  only  on  parishes, 
but  districts  in  Munstei^  where  the  judi- 
cious exertions  of  the  parochial  clergy  are 
absolutely  creating  manufacture,  and  giv- 
ing new  spring  and  alacrity  to  the  peo- 
ple. ^  Missionaries  of  civilisation,  they  are, 
•m  this  way,  preparing  for  the  social,  and 
moral,  and,  ultimately,  the  religious  im- 
f  rovementi  of  a  moit  improveable  po- 
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pnllttion.  These  things  I  state' not  on  mj^ 
own  sole  authority :  i  appeal  to 'the  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Irish  Distress  Com- 
mittee. I  appeal  also  to 'the  Commons' 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  now 
on  the  table  of  this  House.  The  fact  is, 
that  public  attention  is  beginning  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  clergy,  in  a  more  just, 
and  more  favourable  point  of  view,  than 
heretofore.  Jmprovements  are  taking 
place  in  the  body;  and  those  improvements 
will  continue  progressive.  I  pledge  my- 
self that  the  clergy,  the  improving  clergy 
of  Ireland,  will  be  found  the  best  instru- 
ments by  which  to  raise  the  character,  to 
better  the  condition,  and  to  ineriease  the 
availableness  for  all  national  purposes,  of 
that  country,  now,  perhaps,  a  burthen, 
but  hereafter,  we  will  hope,  a  strength, 
a  bulwark,  a  fortress  of  the  empire. 
For  this  I  will  pledge  myself;  always 
provided  you  do  not  tamper  with  the 
church.  Then,  indeed,  I  could  not  be 
e^ally  hopeful ;  we  cannot  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

In  the  anticipation  of.  goed  public  re- 
sults from  the  services  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  I  am  the  more  hopeful,  because 
those  services  have  been,  not  occasional, 
not  temporary,  not  the  mere  result  of  fer- 
mentitious  fervor.  No,  my  lords,  in  the 
midst  of  hindrances  and  obstructions  to 
general  improvement,  which  they  could 
not  remove,  the  Irish  clergy  have,  during 
a  long  course  of  vears,  been  exercising 
the  most  unobtrusive,  but  the  most  bene- 
ficial influence.  Hospitals,  dispensaries, 
alms-houses,  charitable  instit  uttons  of  every 
kind,  have  by  them  been  visited,  inspect^ 
ed,  regulated,  founded^kept  alive,  I 
may  say,  either  by  their  own  funds,  or  by 
funds  raised  through  their  exertions*  Pre- 
fluently  their  own  houses  are  dispensaries 
tor  the  neighbouring  poor.  I  know  a 
clergyman,  with  a  good  bene6ce,  but  a 
large  family,  who  denied  himself  even  the 
most  moderate  use  of  wine,  that  he  misht 
bestow  it  on  the  poor  sick  persons  of  his 
neighbourhood.  In  country  parishes,  in- 
de^,  the  parish  minister  is  often  a  sort  of 
universal  agent  for  the  poorer  population ; 
the  intercessor  with  their  landlords,  the 
writer  of  their  letters,  the  recoverer  of 
their  lost  or  embezzled  property.  The 
uneducated  part  of  my  countrymen, 
though  shrewd  and  talented,  are,  in  world- 
ly business,  singularly  helpless;  many, 
for  example,  have  had  near  relatives  m 
the  army  and  navy,  whose  efiects,  after 
their  death,  they  are  at  a  lofs  to  psooure ; 
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Igftffd  hiob  of  Mvtge  |{ft»  «»  ilrikiiig  uk 
other  part»  of  tte  MUiitry/' 

E%tt9^i  of  a  laitBs  fron  tbe  eoqntjr  of 
Kerry.*— <<  CoiMidered  at'  a  body^  the 
clergy  are  men  gtowly  ciduinaiated.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that,  geoe- 
rally  tpeaking,  tbev  are  Hberal,  jioi^i** 
tabVe,  and  diaritable.  They  are  willing 
and  anaious  to  prenote  any  uteCul  and 
beneficent  work ;  and»  for  the  most  part, 
spend  fbeir  incooiet  anouf  those  ffoni 
whovi  Ihey  receive  them.  No  counMr  \m 
Ireland  simeramore  by  the  absence  of  the 

freat  landed  proprietors  and  gentry  thaq 
I^ry.  In  wctr  the  resident  clergy  sup«' 
ply,  m  a  great  meaaiMre,  the  place  of  the 
absenteea,  as  country  gentlemen." 
I  £airact  of  a  letter  from  the  county  of 
Corlu-— '<  Independently  of  tlieir  spiritoal 
functionsv  the  clergy  are  extremely  useful, 
io  eatabliahmg  and  seperintending  chari-r 
table  iDsUiulioas^  In  the  country  parte, 
every  thing  depends  upen  the  clergy ) 
dispensaries,  socielks.  for  pfomoting  in- 
dustry, civilization,  but  esptciaUy  edur 
catioD.  I  knew  one  parisb,  where,  by  the 
exeniona  of  tbe  dei^yfuaii,  four  schooia 
were  naised;  and  two  other  parbhea, 
in  each  of  whidi  the  deif yman  raised 
three." 

But  fhere  has  been,,  within  the  kat  year, 
a  specific  seFvice  readored  by  tbe  patch 
ehial  cktrgy  ia  Iiehnd,  the  conseqaeaoea 
ef  which  have  alre«iy  been  very  e»le»- 
sively  beneficial,  and  praoiiae  to  be  jiiU 
more  so.  Thnmhoitt  ihe  wheAe  of  thaa 
ceantry,  tfaasmaHergadaadid  bridewella 
wase  fe«uid  to  be  ia  a  laast  deplofable 
coadilioo.  For  the  most  part,,  under  the 
imnaediatia  direction  of  a  very  inferior 
dasa  of  keepers,  wkhtscaroaly  the  seo^ 
lance,  in  too  uMay  iBatance%  of  inapea* 
tion  or  eeetrel  en*  the  part  of  the  local 
magistfa<^ ;  their  iaferior  state  was,  what 
might  oaMirally  be  appfsheiided,  wcetah* 
ed  ilk  the  aitoeiile.  Xha  food,  tbe  bedr 
diag,  the  ventiMariaBii  the  whole  nsaaiigfr" 
tuBMkt,  ef  such*  a  desciiptioar  aa  was  shocfc- 
iiig  to  hunuHHiy;  md  these  abodes  of 


ay  havehad  Iriends,  adveiiCaremi  on  the 
Continent  or  in  Amerida,  irons  whom 
propeitT  has  rightfully  descended  to  them : 
the  if'mk  having,  from  tphappy  circunir 
stances,  been  a  migratory  people*  In 
such  cases,  the  poor  have,  too  frequently, 
been  tbe  prey  of  hireling  scribes ;  some* 
tiaaes,  it  must  be  feared,  of  a  class  raised 
somewhat  higher  in  life,  who  avail  them- 
selvea  of  tbe  simple-hearted,  unsuspecting 
oonfidence  reposed  in  them,  to  commit 
tbe  basest  and  most  unpardonable  frauds. 
But  a  resource  is  at  hand  io  the  parochial 
derf^ :  they  write  letters  for  these  poor 
peo^e  to  thie  War-office  and  the  Navy*of- 
fice;  they  aidthem  with  their  counsel;  they 
iavestigate  and  advocate  their  daian;  and 
when  thoseclainis  as  it  often  will  happen^ave 
^EMKufttl,  they  iaducethem  tereliaqiaishvain 
capectations,  and  industriously  to  apply 
theoBaalveatotheir  proper  bosine88.p  In  faac, 
the  der^  are  often  the  solepretectora of 
the  people^.  On  this  topic  some  detail 
baa  oeen  iaevitaUe ;  for  the  Irish  parish 
aainister  has  offices  to  discbarge,  tbe  na*- 
tore  aad  necessity  of  which  can  hardly  be 
apprebeoded  in  tliis  country,  blest,  as  it 
ia,with  an  apds^t,  inteUi^eat,  humant, 
and  considerate  body  of  resideot  gentry. 

These  thiaga  I  staiis,  aUter  no  brief  or 
Uasited  experience :  butt  with  your  lord*- 
ships*  permissian,  I  will  coofimimy  atate«- 
aMUit  by  a  iew  extracts  finmi  letters,  which 
I  have  lately  reeeived,  and  which  may 
he  aaiely  accef>led,  as  of  lar^eb.  *f  not  gCf 
neial,  applicability. 

Extract  of  a  Mtet  from  the  county  ef 
Xjmerick.— <<  I  had  kAehr  aa  opportuniJiy 
of  aeeine  more  thaa  usuid  of  the  country 
part  of  this  diocen:  and,  in  a  district 
.which  had  been  one  of  the  mnt  diatufbed 
parts  pf  the  country,  I  witnessed  the  ef- 
nets  orodttced  by   the  infltteiice  of  a 

ioung  clergyaum,  on  the  entire  popu;* 
Ltion.  There  is  no  hostility  in  the  hearu 
of  the  people  to  tbe  der^;  however,  in 
aoBM  rare  instances,  their  passions  may 
bo  inflamed  by  agitators^  Thcgr  firedy 
acknowledge  the  dergy  to  be  their  best 
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dioritjof  the  court  of  King't-beodi,  sn 
act  oC  parliament  was  procured,  in  the 
Sesston  of  18^,  for  the  oelter  regulation 
of  prisons  in  Ireland ;  and  into  this  act 
was  introduced  a  clavse,  placing  all  bride, 
irells  and  smaller  prisons  under  the  gra« 
fuitoas  inspection  of  the  parochial  clergy; 
on  whom  was  to  devolve  the  care  not 
onlj  of  soperin tending  the  discipltne  and 
morals  of  those  establishments :  but  that, 
also,  of  providioff  wholesome  food,  and 
an  other  neceesaties,  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  prisoners. — How  this  plan 
has  succeeded,  ma^  be  judged  from  the 
following  extracts  m>m  the  official  Report 
of  majors  Woodward  and  Palmer,  In- 
spectors of  prisons  in  Ireland,  on  the 
smaller  bridewells. 

"  The  valuable  aid  which  this  branch  of 
pristm  regulation  has  received,  by  the 
superintendence  of  the  parochial  clennr, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated.  The 
law  has  imposed  on  them  a  new  duty,  in 
the  local  inspection  of  bridewells,  situated 
In  their  respective  parishes,  without  any 
remuneration  whatever ;  and  we  are  gra- 
ti6ed  in  reporting,  that  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature  have  been  unhrersally  met,  with 
a  benevolent  and  disihterested  zeal,  wor- 
thy of  that  order.  The  regulations  of  the 
court  of  King's  bench  have  clearly  defined 
the  duties  which  belong  to  the  inspection ; 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of^  feeling 
that,  In  our  control  over  a  department  so 
tridely  scattered,  and  over  small  prisons, 
under  the  immediate  care  of  persons  of  a 
tower  dass,  we  have  an  effectual  counter- 
balance to  these  disadvantages,  in  the  co- 
bperation  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Their 
inspection  affords  to  us,  at  all  times,  a 
power  6(  reference  to  an  upright  and  in- 
telligent ofRcer,  resident  on  the  spot ;  and 
secures  a  conscientious  check  upon  the 
several  returns  received  from  each  bride- 
well, and  upon  the  prices  of  all  articles 
purchased  for  the  bedding  and  subsistence 
of  the  prisoners.  We  feel  also  assured, 
that  no  instances  of  irregularity  and  op- 
pression would  be  suffered  to  exist,  under 
a  local  inspection  placed  in  such  hands* 


west  of  Ireland,  his  usual  circuit  being 
about  3,000  miles,    llie  testimony  is  va* 
luable,  in  proportion  as  the  induction  it 
large.    **  I  enclose  the  extract  fVom  the 
report  to  government,  on*  the  prisons  of 
the  south  of  Ireland :  much  more,  I  as- 
sure you,  in  compliance  with  your  lord- 
ship's wish,  than  from  attaching  any  value 
to  a  testimony  borne  by  myself,  to  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  such  a  body 
as  the  clergy  of  the  south  of  Ireland.    In 
truth,  I  should  fed  it  presumptuous  in 
me  to  offer  such  a  testimony,  were  it  not 
drawn  from  me  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  services  rendered  by  their  benevolent 
)atK>urs,    to  the    department  under  mr 
inspection.    Setting  aside  all  those  feel- 
ings of  attachinent  which  I  have  always 
had  to  the  established  churdi,  I 'must,  as 
a  public  officer,  whose  duties  call  him 
into  close  contact  with  them  throughout 
the  most  remote,  and  (by  all  others  of  the 
higher  classes)    deserted    parts  of  the 
kingdom,  declare,  in  common  justice,  thaL 
were  it  not  for  the  residence  and  moral 
and  political  influence  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  every  trace  of  refinement   and 
dvinzation  would  disappear.    They  have 
now,  in  the  kindest  manner,  added  the 
care  of  the  poor  prisoner,  in  gaols  which 
were  scenes  of  misery  and  oppression,  to 
the  various  duties  in  which  they  supply 
the  place  of  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
peace  and   prosperity  of   the   country: 
and,  had  not  this  resource  been  provided 
by  the  prison-act,  I  should  have  despaired 
of  effecting  any  radical  reform.^    ThisL 
my  lords,  is  a  great  national  service :  and 
I  wish  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen 
and  example  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
Irish  dergy  are  willing  and  desirous  to  be  v 
employedT  I  say  this,  not   merely  or 
prindpally  for  the  defence  of  the  church : 
I  say  It  much  mote  for  the  good  of  the 
country.    And  I  feel  it  to  be  of  public 
importance,  that  this  House,  and  that  his 
majesty's  government,  should  be  aware, 
what  an  instrumentality  for  promotbg  the 
civilization  and  improvement  of  Ireland, 
thev  possess  in  its  parochial  dergy. 
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gentry  at  ^if,  there  are  honourable  upright 
gentlemen,  who  set  their  faces  against 
every  thing  not  strictly  corr'CCt.  But 
the  country  is  too  frequently  turned  over 
to  managers  of  another  description,  whose 
aole  object  it  would  seem  to  be,  to  con- 
vert to  their  private  advantage  the  utmost 
possible  shilling  of  the  money  ffranted  for 
public  uses  :*  and  here  the  clergy  most 
valuably  interpose.  From  education,  from 
habit,  from  principle,  and  from  religious 
conseientiousness,  above  such  practices 
themselves— ^hey  are  anxious  to  check 
and  counteract  those  practices  in  others : 
and  to  the  people  themselves  I  would  ap- 
peal— Who,  in  this  particular,  are  their 
Dest  friends? — Who  most  honourable  in 
all  public  concerns? — Who  most  high- 
minded  and  inflexible  in  the  management 
of  public  works,  roads,  bridges,  build- 
ings— aUthose  undertakings,  m  a  word, 
which  are  notoriously  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  county  jobbing,  and  of  unprin- 
cipled exactions  on  the  farming  popu- 
lation? The  answer  would  almost  in- 
variably be— the  protestant  parochial 
clergy. 

The  next  evil  to  which  I  must  advert, 
is,  the  harsh,  overbearing,  tyrannical  man- 
ner in  which  the  Irisn  peasantry  are 
commonly  addressed.  This  evil  I  do  not 
criminally  charge,  I  wo^ld  not  punitively 
visit,  on  any  particular  men,  or  class  of 
men.  It  is  not  so  much  the  o&pring  of 
individual  Character,  as  of  unhappy  na- 
tional circumstances.  It  is  hereditary,  it 
is  traditional.  And,  unfortunately,  it 
passes  too  often  from  the  higher  orders  to 
an  inferior  class  of  proprietors,  in  whom 
it  is  not  redeemed  by  one  solid  bounty, 
bv  one  solitary  act  of  real  kindness. 
The   treatment  which  the  warm*hearted 

*  These  practices  in  Ireland  were  not 
formerly  confined  to  Inferior  departments 
in  society.  The  saying  of  a  witty  baronet 
long  deceased,  is  stiu  familiarly  recol- 
lected :  **  1  would  give  half*a-crown  of 
my    own   money,  and  twenty  thousand 


peasantry  of  Ireland  experience  at  soch 
hands,  is  revolting  to  eyery  generoua 
mind.  They  seem  to  be  considered  an 
inferior  race  of  beings;  and  this  unfeeling 
disregard  is  shewn  to  them  by  men,  but  a 
few  degrees  their  superiors  in  worldly 
circumstances,  and  not  at  all  above,,but 
often  below  them,  in  intellectoal  and 
moral  worth.  The  mischiefs  are  incalcul- 
able, which  result  from  such  a  relation—, 
the  relation  of  the  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed— between  classes  so  continually 
brought  into  contact ;  but  the  one  great 
and  overwhelfning  mischief  is,  that  sense 
of  insult  and  contumely,  which  festers  in 
the  heart  of  a  proud,  sensitive,  and  high- 
spirited  people.  That  the  clergy  have 
universally  escaped  the  contagion  of  this 
Unhappy  manner  (for  in  the  better  edu* 
catect  ranks  of  life,  it  is  commonly  no 
more  than  manner),  I  do  by  no  meana 
assert.  But  this  I  will  say,  that,  -in  ge- 
neral, they  are  mild,  approachable,  and, 
conciliatory ;  using  towards  the  humblest 
of  the  people,  that  unaffected  courtesy  of 
address,  which  the  Irish,  above  all  people 
in  the  world,  are  perhaps  the  best  quali- 
fied to  appreciate.  They  value  the  man- 
ner more  than  the  matter,  of  kindness. 
The  most  lavish  bounty,  if  not  graciouSf 
would  not  to  them  be  acceptable.  If  a- 
man  were  to  give  the  whole  substance  of 
his  House  for  their  love,  it  would  be 
utterly  contenmed.  It  is  affection  only 
that  can  elicit  their  affection.  And  here 
I  speak  from  certain  knowledge  when  I 
say,  that  tlie  clergy,  by  a  thousand  acts  of 
nameless  kindnessj^  by  sympathy  of  man- 
ner, by  cordiality  of  address,  by  bare 
ordinary  civility  in  daily  intercouse,  win 
the  hearts  of  this  impressible  people* 
Exceptions,  indeed  (I  have  already  ad- 
mitted), may  and  will  be  found.  But 
the  exceptions  are  most  rare;  in  the  rising 
generation  of  our  clergy,  I  scarcely  knoir 
of  one.  Again,  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that,  in  particular  districts,  incnvidoal 
agitators,  the  professed  friends  but  real 
enemies  of  the  people^   sedulously  try. 
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at  a  token  of  my  love :  They  who  appeal 
to  the  paisioDS  of  the  people  are  their 
enemiet;  they  who  appeal  to  theft 4tfiec- 
tions  are  Uieir  irieods. 

Thus  far,  I  have  stated  what  I  know 
and  can  prove  to  he  the  simple  troth  of 
the  case :  bat  I  am  aware  that  very  dif- 
ferent representatiods  have  been  largely 
and  industriously  circulated*  There  has 
been  a  systematic  scheme,  set  on  foot, 
to  desrade  the  Irish  clergy  in  character, 
tHat  they  may  the  more  readily  be  plun- 
dered in  property.  Rare  and  insulated 
instances  of  clerical  misconduct  have  been 
selected,  published,  reiterated  in  every 
form ;  the  exception  has  been  substituted 
for  the  rule ;  the  fault  of  the  individual 
has  been  charged  upon  the  body.  In 
notidog  these  mb-statements  I  regret  the 
necessity  of  adverting  to  a  published 
letter,  attributed,  unjustly  I  would  hope, 
to  a  dignitary  of  aoothier  communion* 
The  writer  states,  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  are  odious  to  the  people ;  that  the 
more  resident  and  the  more  numerous 
you  make  them,  the  more  odious  and  de- 
testable they  will  become.  Such  lan- 
guage, I  trust,  may  not  have  proceeded 
from  any  ecdenasttc.  It  is  conceived 
and  expressed  in  a  spirit  the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  breathes  in  all  the  com- 
munications ^and  they  are  not  few)  with 
which  I  have  Deen  honoured  by  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  With  clergymen 
and  bishops  of  that  communion,  I  have 
lived,  and  hope  to  live,  on  terms  of  cor- 
diality and  friendship;  and  I  am  happy 
to  sav,  that,  during  years  of  unreserved 
and  kmdiy  intercourse,  I  have  uniformly 
experienced  in  them,  candour,  liberality, 
and  afiectioo.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  let- 
ter may  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  a  member  of  that  respectable  body. 
But  if,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  warmth, 
such  language  did  escape  from  the  dig- 
nitary  in  question,  I  trust  his  calmer 
judgment  already  has  recalled  it.  For, 
assuredly,  the  protestaint  clergy  in  Ireland 
are  not  odious  to  the  peop^.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  and 
I  know  fi'om  a  thousand  proofs,  that,  when 
the  people  are  left  to  the  free  exercise  of 
their  judgment,  and  the  naturd  flow  of 
their  affections^  the  dergy,  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  body,  are  amon|^tne  most  popular, 
members  of  society.  But  whether  they 
be  the  most  populw,  or  nearly  the  most 
popular  class,  is  not  the  question ;  it  is 
whether  they^be  odious  imd  detestable  to 
the  people  of  Ireland;  and. on  this  point, 
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were  it  practicable,  I  could  fearlessly  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Ireland  themselves. 
But  why  need  I  appeal  bevond  these" 
walls?  Petitions  lie  upon  the  table  of 
your  lordships*  House,  signed  by  mul- 
titudes of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  in  the 
least  protestant  parts  of  Munster,  praying 
that  tney  may  have  more  protestant  cler- 

fymen  sent  to  reside  among  them.  And 
would  ask  several  noble  lords  who  now 
sit  in  this  House,  but  who  commonly  re* 
side  in  Ireland^— especially  I  would  ask 
the  noble  earl  who  presented  those  peti- 
tions, wbeUier  the  protestant  clergy  oi 
Ireland  are  odious  and  detestable  to  the 
Irish  people  ?  •  And  on  their  reply  I  wouU 
cheerfully  rest  my  cause— my  cause  1 
must  term  it;  for  I  rejoice  with  no  dis- 
honest satisfaction,  to  mingle  and  identi^ 
myself  with  the  Irish  parodiial  dergr. 

But  I  can  adduce  facts  for  which  I 
vouch.  I  ^lall  do  so,  merely  in  the  way  of 
example ;  and  leaveit  freely  with  your  lord« 
ships  to  estimate  their  value.  I  know  a 
parish,  which,  from  peculiar  drcumstances 
not  within  the  control  of  the  bishop,  was, 
for  sisveral  months,  left  vacant,  and  unpro* 
vided  with  a  resident  minister.  The  popu- 
lation were  predominantly  RomanCatbolic^ 
and  they  had  an  excellent  pastor  of  their 
own  communion;  but  still, they  absolotdy 
felt  as  sheep  without  a  diepherd^  and 
were  yearning  for  a  prbtestant  clergyman. 

In  the  unhappy  year  17^,  in  die  county 
of  Tipperary,  in  a  most  disturbed  parish; 
from  whence  the  gentry  had  fled,  one 
person  stood  his  ground,  safe,  nnmolestaJt 
uninjured,  though  unarmed— he  was  the 
protestant  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  very 
rebels  came  in  a  body,  and  requested  per-^ 
mission,  without  payment,  to  gather  in  his 
harvest.  Why?  Purely  from  aftction; 
certainly  not  from  a  community  of  poli- 
tical feeling ;  for  a  more  loyal  subject  did 
not,  and  does  not  breathe,  than  this  cler- 
gymao. 

In  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  the  most 
unquiet. district  of  it-»the  very  focus  of 
insurrection;  an  insurrection  caused  by 
the  state  of  absentee  lay-property,  1cm 
than  two  years  ago,  the  few  resident 
gentry  had  their  houses  garrisoned,  their 
windows  bricked  up,  candles  burning  at 
noon«day,  centinels  posted  at  their  doors ; 
they  could  not  so  much  as  walk  into  their 
shrubberies  unattended  by  armed  pro- 
tectors. In  this  very  district,  within  a 
stone's  cast  of  those  garrisoned  and  bar- 
ricadoed  houses,  during  the  dipturbaoces  of 
1821  and  1822,  resided  thct  dergyman  of 
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the  parish,  a  dignitary  of  the  diotesa; 
•  hia  house  unguarded,  hia  doets  vaprotaet- 
^ed»  his  viadows  open,  no  arais,  no  uno- 
aual  precaiuion,  his  t idea  end  walka  unin- 
terruptedly coBtinaed«*aod  he  suffered 
not  the  \mgt  vblettce,  not  the  alighteat 
inauh;  a  twig  of  hia  property  was  not 
injured;  he  waa  aa  firee  from  epprehenaton 
at  if  hia  residence  had  been  in  Palace- 
yard.  These  facu  I  Icttmcd,  I  may  aay 
witneaaed,  on  the  apot ;  and  on  my  giving 
the  dmrgyman  credit  for  hia  conduct,  hia 
«iodest  reply  was— i  cannot  take  credit  to 
joyself  for  any  thing  remarlcable,  I  merely 
treated  the  people  with  common  civility 
and  kindneas ;  and,  when  th^  were  sick, 
waa  ready  to  give  them  a  little  wine." 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  rarioua  instancea, 
theproteatant  clergy  by  their  influence  kept 
away  disturbaooe,  or  anppresaed  it  when 
it  had  found  entrance ;  or  if,  from  causes 
toe  deeply  rooted  in  the  fraaM  of  society, 
Ihe  eril  had  risen  b^ond  their  power  of 
conciliation*— one  eacempt  apot,  one  oaais 
in  the  desert,  one  place  oiP  refbge,  wie 
2oar  was  to  be  aeen  athiaart  the  burning 
filain— 4he  glebe  and  the  glebe-house  of 
^he  Protestant  parish  minister.  Yes,  my 
lords,  bowefer  agitalera  may  have  suc- 
«beded  in  other  projects,  their  elaborate 
tfforts  to  laah  the  people  into  hostility 
against  the  parochial  olergy  have  utterly 
fiuled.  The  poroehial  clergy  are  respect* 
ed,  are  beloved  by  the  Irish  population. 
Why^  Becauae  the  people  of  Ireland 
•rem  generous,  a  grateAiJ,  a  dis^rimina* 
tive  people.  They  knew  their  benefac- 
tors :  they  know  their  real  friends.  Treat 
them  but  as  brethren,  and  their  fidelity 
^11  be  as  laattng,  aa  their  hearth  are  warm. 
There  is  no  misleading  their  passion  to 
war  with  their  affectioa. 

The  cbargea  against  the  Chvreh  in 
Irdand,  have,  I  trust,  been  proved  un« 
fbnoded.  But,  suppose  ihem  rounded  to 
the  utmost  extent^  and,  however  lament- 
able in  a  religions  pcunt  of  view,  the  de- 
linqnency  of  our  whole  bishops  and  clergy 
would  not  aoooont  for  one  fiitieUi  part  of 
the  pglitical  evils  whicli  afflict  tliat  country. 
Let  ua  look,  for  example,  to  one  depart* 
■wet,  clerical  revenne^— -the  prime  accu* 
aatmn  urged ;  I  m\k\  add,  the  prime  cause 
of  accasatton  5  fbr  many  wish  to  plunder. 


wWch  is  not  expeaded  where  it  is  rmaad. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  45O,O00t  ana 
annually  drewa  awav  (a  sum,  which  near- 
ly equals  the  whole  church  revenue  of 
Ireland)  by  lay-proprietars  from  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry ;  firom 
a  single  diocess:  from  other  comitiea 
and  diocesses  in  Ireland,  remittaocee 
to  absentees  keep  nearly  equal  pace; 
and  if  the  whote  sum  thus  abstracted 
were  known,  the  aggregate  would  be  ap- 
palling. Suppose  now,  that  the  whole 
church  property,  the  whole  income  ra- 
ceived  by  churchmen  as  such,  were  ex- 
pended out  of  Ireland,  this  would  be  but 
aa  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  But  it  ia  not  apent 
abroad ;  it  is  all  spent  at  home ;  and  spent, 
to  say  the  least,  as  soberly,  as  prudently, 
as  charitably,  as  benefidally  for  the  pub- 
lic, as  any  other  property  whatsoever. 
But  this  »  not  all ;  for,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that,  while  the  body  m  general  ia 
far  from  affluent,  several  of  our  clergy 
possess  lay  property  to  a  conaiderable 
amount.  And  thus  a  large  annual  reve- 
nue is  kept  at  home  (simply  as  belonging 
to  proprietors  who  as  clergymen,  do  and 
must  reside),  which  otherwise  might,  like 
other  lay  property,  be  sent  abroMl.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  swelling  the  ills  of  Ire- 
land, the  whole  of  the  clerical  property, 
augmented  by  a  reapeetable  aodition  of 
lay  propert]jr,  goes  to  alleviate  those  ilk, 
and  to  alleviate  thorn  ht  beyond  the  pe- 
cuniary ansoont.  Becaase  every  shilhiig 
given  by  the  ckrgy  for  humane  and  bene- 
volent purposes,  produces  a  moral  eSoct 
on  the  population. 

My  lords,  when  I  thus  consider  the  truth 
and  juatice  of  the  case,  k  awakens  in  me 
a  feeling  of  mingled  mehiacholy  and  indig- 
nation, to  aee  the  modemte,  welk-eamed 
home-expended  pittance  of  the  paro- 
chial olergy  eunously,  I  had  almost  said 
inquisftorially,  soratmised-^heir  ^IKagi 
and  pence  weighed,  and  counted,  andelipt, 
and  filed  down,  by  men  who  draw  from 
toy  unhappy  country  their  thousanda  and 
teas  of  thousands,  to  be  lavished  in  fo* 
reign  lands,  on  foreign  luxuries.  T«  what 
purpoae,  I  will  not  iaqaire;  I  spare  yeur 
iordsbipe  and  mjrielf  that  pain.  I  shall 
dismiss  the  aabjeet,  thei^fore,  of  Irisii 
abeenteea.       But  while  on  diia  aubjei^ 
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that  it  should  hst,  i«  morally  iaposaiblei 
it  oaaaot  be,  in  the  course  of  a  just  and 
equitably  Providence,  that  such  a  jystem 
«boald  he  luSered  to  contiiiue*  But  my 
hope  and  vsxy  per&uaMon  are,  that,  ere  any 
painful  and  calamitous  retribution  shall  ar- 
riveAuJtitudesof  our  abseVit  gentry  will  vo- 
luntarily return  to  their  native  land.  "Let 
theoi  but  touch  the  Irish  shore — let  tliem 
but  reside  on  their  rich  and  beautiful  es* 
tates,  and  I  shall  no  longer  be  apprehen* 
sive  for  my  country.  Happily,  ip  this 
case,  the  change  of  measures  will  ensure 
the  change  of  men ;  or  rather  will  give  us 
back  the  same  men,  in  their  just  and  na- 
tive character.  Residence  will  restore, 
whatever  absence  may  have  impaired; 
the  associations  of  their  natural  and  pro- 
per home  will  rekindle  those  affections, 
which  the  system  of  absenteeship  ha# 
smothered,  but  not  quenched ;  and  I  anti- 
cipate  the  day,  when,  consulting  their 
true  happinei»s,  in  the  character  of  resident 
Irish  landlords,  they  shall  rank  among  the 
ornameats  and  bene&ctprs  of  their  coun- 
try. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  and  till  this 
happy  change  shall  be  accompliibed,  the 
great  desideratum  towards  the  iateroal 
improvament  of  Ireland,  is  instrumental- 
ity ;  a  link  between  the  government,  be- 
tween the  legislature,  between  the  great 
landed  proprietorship,  and  the  people* 
It  were  folly,  however,  to  speak  of  ia- 
struments,  in  a  mere  mechanical  sense*  A 
naocal  instrumentality  alone,  will  cemeat  to- 
gether the  frame  of  society  in  any  country ; 
and  in  a  country,  from  unhappy  circum- 
atances,  much  demoralised,  moral  instru- 
ments are  infinitely  needful.  Such  instru- 
ments we  have  in  the  Irish  clergy.:  tesay 
the  least  of  them  as  a  body  (with  rare 
individual  exceptions),  an  educated,  li- 
beralized, well-conducted  order  of  «en  \ 
stationed,  at  proper  iotervals,  throughout 
the  whole  country ;  regiaaented,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  under  the  authority  of  superiors  ( 
disciplined  and  marshalled  for  suaultan^ 
ous  movements;  and  forming  a  great 
chain  of  intercommunication,  from  one 
extremity  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  Nqw, 
in  what  manner  could  we  supply  the  place 
occupied  by  these  men  ?  Parliaments  can- 
not create,  parliameou  are  not  competent 
to  create,  materials  such  as  w6  possess  at 
this  mon^nt.  Let  parliaments  beware 
how  they  destroy*  They  will  be  altoge- 
ther powerless  to  fill  the  chasm.  Take 
away  the  fabtic  of  our  established  church, 
and  you  takeaway  the  nucleus  of  our  na- 


tional improvement.  A  reiident  gentry 
we  have  not :  a  substantial  veomanry  we 
have  not :  a  body  of  capitalled  manufac- 
turers  we  have  BOt»  Humanly  speaking,^ 
I  do  not  see  what  it  is,  in  the  least  im*^ 
proved  parts  of  Ireland,  that  we  have  to 
rest  upon,  except  the  clergy.  Here  is  tho 
only  sure  provision  extant,  for  disseminata 
ing,  through  all  quarters  of  the  land,  the 
wildest  and  most  remote,  euually  with  the 
nsost  cultivated  and  jpeo(>led,  an  educated 
enlightened,  morally  influential  class. 
Here,  and  here  only,  is  a  provision  for  aa 
interchange  of  moral  instruments  betweeo 
the  north,  and  south,  and  east  and  west| 
which,  in  due  time,  may  and  will  produca 
a  community  of  improved  diaracter  in  all 
the  provinces.  For  let  me  ask,  what  edu* 
oated  northern  would  voluntarily  migrata 
to  tlie  south,  what  native  of  Leinster  to 
the  west  of  Ireland,  unless  induced  by 
Qome  such  prospect  of  immediate  or  even# 
tual  provision,  as  the  church  establishment 
holds  forth  ?  The  salutary  influence  of 
these  interchanges,  I  have  seen,  I  have 
felt*  And  if  the  government  of  the  coun^ 
try  raises,  as  I  trust  and. believe  it  will, 
fit,  and  qualified  personf  to  the  higher  ec« 
clesiastical  stations  in  Ireland,  the  result* 
ing  benefits  cannot  fail  to  be  of  constantly 
increasing  magnitude. 

I  confess,  my  lords*  I  am  not  impatimit^ 
not  desirous  to  make  baste.  If  the  ecde* 
tfiastical  department  has  not  yet  reached 
perfection  (and  who  will  be  so  absurd  af 
to  maintain  it  has  f }  I  will  not  therefora 
pull  down  the  platform,  that  I  maj  re^ 
construct  the  edifice.  The  clergjr  of  Ire* 
land  have  improved,  are  improving,  and 
unless  the  darin^ess  of  innovation  stop 
the  progress,  wdl  continue  to  improve^ 
But,  in  order  to  improvement,  in  order 
to  a  contiauafice  of  their  salutary  efficacy^ 
it  is  indispensid»le,  that  their  pecuniary 
resources,  that  the  respectability  annexed 
to  a  decent,  I  will  say  a  liberal,  provision, 
be  not  diminished  or  impaired.  Clip  and 
circumscribe  the  clergy,  as  some  would 
do,  and  what  young  man  of  talents,  oif 
connections,  and  of  liberalised  mind, 
would  look  to  the  church  as  his  profession? 
It  were  well  indeed,  if  qualified  candidates 
would  present  themselves  for  orders  from 
unmingled  zeid :  but  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  we  cannot  expect  ia 
many  the  spirit  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
This  is  not  to  be  expected;  nor  in  our 
holy  Religion,  is  it  enjoined  orj  intended. 
They  who  minister  at  the  altar,  are  to  live 
by  the  altar;  nor  be  it  forgotten,  that  in 
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Irtiand,  the  clergy,  ia  addition  to  their 
mitiisterial  office,  are,  in  too  manT  dii tricti 
the  sole  gentry  of  the  land ;  and  are  call- 
ed upon  to  do  those  things,  in  the  way 
both  of  bounty  and  of  senrice,  which  in 
Enghmd  are  performed;  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  resident  nobility  and  gentry,  on  the 
Other,  by  parish  officers  and  OYeneers  of 
tile  poor*  Settinff  aside,  therefore,  my 
feehng  as  a  chorcnman,  and  viewing  the 
mA^eet  as  a  man  solidtoos  for  the  social, 
Doiitica],  and  moral  welfare  of  m^  country, 
t  would  exhort  those  who  are  in  power, 
to  pause  and  to  weigh  well  the  probable, 
ana  even  the  possible  results,  before  they 
make  any  alteration  In  the  system  of  our 
church  establnhment.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  deliberate  attention  of  all 
Constitutional  statesmen,  of  whateverparty 
the  wise  and  profound,  resolution  of  Mr. 
Burke :  **  Please  God,"  said  that  great 
man,  **  I  will  walk  with  caution,  when  I 
am  not  able  to  see  my  way  deariy  before 
we." 

I  must  own,  my  lords,  thst  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  is  not  comfortable ;  bat  I 
am  not  in  tlti^ast  wining  to  despond ;  on 
the  eootrary,  1  hta  full  of  hope.  What 
was  the  state  of  Eogland  about  four  years 
ago  ?  what,  at  that  Mriod  of  anxiety  and 
perturbation,  woula  have  been  said  of  the 
man  who  professed  4iot  to  fear?  Yet  by 
the  blessiog  of  Protidence  on  the  wisdom 
and  6rmness  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  our  government,  what  is 
now  the  condition  of  England,  in  com- 
merce, in  maou&ctures,  in  revenue,  in  the 
quietness,  good  order,  and  contentment 
of  the  people  ?  All  this  has  been  eflbct^ 
ed  in  the  space  of  four  short  years.  Why 
then  should  we  despair  for  Ireland? 
Inferior  as  she  is  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion  and  profperity,  her  state  now 
is  by  no  means  so  alarming  as  the  state 
€€  fengland  i^as  then.  Much  maybe 
fiiirly  anticipated;  and  I  could  almost 
venture  to  prognosticate,  however  bold 
the  prognostication,  that  more  of  solid  im- 
provement will  take  place  within  the  next 
ei^ht  or  ten  years,  than  has  been  caused  of 
mischief,  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The 
government  has  entered  on  a  new,  a  happy 
a  most  beneficial  course.  Let  the  govern- 
ment but  persevere  (and  I  am  confident 
it  will  persevere)  and  the  good  results  will 
be  incalculably  great.  In  every  depart, 
ment,  the  most  striking  improvements  are 
in  progress.  In  the  c^lectioo  of  the  re- 
vemify  both  of  Customs  and  Excise,  a 
flPeat  reform  has  been  eftcted)  by  which, 


at  onoe,  the  burthens  of  the  people  are 
diminished,  and  the  national  resources  are 
increased.  In  all  public  offices,  a  system 
of  regularity  and  economy  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  was  before  unknown;  and  a 
plan  has  been  fofmed,  which  will  exclude 
all  but  qualified  and  experienced  officers 
from  places  of  emolument  and  trust.  On 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar  the  late  appoint- 
ments have  been  such,  as  to  call  forth  the 
universal  approbation  of  the  country; 
and  to  secure  in  perpetuity  that  wludi, 
by  all  parties,  it  is  now  admitted  we  enjoy, 
the  ablest,  the  purest,  and  the  most  im- 
partial  administration  ofjusUce,  in  our 
superior  courts  of  law.  Tne  inferior,  but 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land, not  less  important,  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistracy,  has  been  placed  on 
a  new  and  most  improved  footing,  by  the 
revision  of  the  list  of  magistrates,  and, 
more  particularly,  by  the  establishment  of 
petty  sessions;  which,  in  many  districu, 
have  put  an  end  to  most  flagitious  prac- 
tices, and,  in-  all  parts  of  the  country, 
have  brought  home,  for  the  tfrst  time,  the 
operation  of  equal  law  to  the  very  thresh, 
old  of  the  poor  man's  dwelling.  These 
improvements,  especially  the  last  improve- 
ment (I  speak  from  actual  knowledge) 
is  already  felt  throughout  the  country. 
The  local  magistrates  are  sensible  that 
their  character  is  raised ;  the  farmers  and 
the  peasantry  are  satisfied  with  the  deci- 
sions which  are  made ;  and  I  know  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  defeated  party  has  re- 
tired wish  cheerfulness,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  fiurly  dealt  with.  Even . 
the  Insurrection  act^  that  necessary  evil, 
has  been  productive  of  great  collateral  ad- 
vantage It  has  been  the  means  of  send- 
ing, through  various  parts  of  the  country, 
a  succession  of  upright,  intelligent,  con- 
stitutional crown  lawyers,  to  sit  on  the 
same  bench  with  the  magistrates,  who 
thus  receive  invaluidble  lectures  on  the 
laws  which  thev  are  bound  to  adminiscer, 
and  learn,  in  the  general  course  of  their 
decisions,  to  unite  firmness  and  wisdom 
with  moderation  and  humanity.  Nor 
should  it  be  omitted,  that  in  tne  Joint 
tenancy  bill,  together  with  a  limited,  but 
most  successfi^  experiment  of  emigra- 
tion to  Upper  Canada,  a  conmieaGement 
has  been  miuie  in  the  great  and  necessary 
work  of  checking  a  redundant  at^  mutu- 
ally destructive  population.  These,  I  trust, 
are  but  the  beginnings  of  good  for  Ireland, 
and  looking  to  these,  I  am  in  no  disposi- 
tion either  to  despair <>r  to  despond*  Only 
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let  the  gevermnent  persevere ;  let  them 
proceed  with  manlj  firmness;  let  them 
not  be  moved  by  the  murmurs  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  old  abuses  on  the  one  hand,  or 
by  the  clamours  of  revolutionary  agitators 
on  the  other ;  let  them  thus  pursue  their 
even,  steadfast  course,  and  we  may  hope 
^e  best  for  Ireland ;  and  we  may  live  to 
see  her,  what  we  wish  to  see  her,  a  happy 
a  flourishing,  and  a  united  country. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
Church.  I  would  hope  that  we  may  soon  ' 
cease  to  bear  of  the  Iri^  portion  of  it,  i 
as  the  great  source  of  Irish  misfortune. 
The  committees  now  sitting  in  both 
Houses  will,  by  sifUne  adverse  and  con- 
flicting testimonies,  nave  ample  means 
of  refuting  this  and  other  calumnies. 
Meantime,  I  have  all  along  admitted,  that 
the  church  in  Ireland,  like  all  human  in- 
stitutionsi  most  have  its  faults,  may  have 
its  o&nders.  Whatever  is  wrong,,  what- 
ever is  amiss,  I  wish  to  see  corrected ;  and 
in  my  own  limited  sphere,  I  shall  rejoice 
to  coH>perate  in  the  work  of  correction. 
But  I  am  soberly  and  conscientiously  of 
opinion,  that  any  faults  which  may  unbsp- 
pily  exist  (and  1  believe  them  to  be  neither 
complicated  nor  numerous)  will  be  most 
safely  and  most  surelj  amended  by  legi- 
timate church  authority*  In  this  session, 
with  this  view,  episcopal  authority  has  been 
enlarj^ed ;  and  my  conviction  is,  that  the 
existing  functionaries  will  engage  with 
alacrity  and  2eai,  both  in  the  enforce- 
ment, and  encouragement,  of  all  clerical 
duties.  But,  if  any  doubt  be  entertained 
for  the  future,  I  would  merely  say,  that, 
under  Providence,  this  ouist  principalty 
rest  with  the  government  of  the  country; 
that  good  ecclesiastical  appointments  will 
ensure  good  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Thus  much  to  those  who  really  desire 
the  improvement  of  the  church.  Atad, 
however  I  may  differ  from  some  of  them 
on  matters  by  no  means  unimportant,  I 
regard  them,  even  in  their  apparent  hosti- 
lity, not  as  the  enemies,  but  as  the  flrieods 
of  our  establishment.  But  the  churdi 
has  real  foes,  of  a  very  different  character ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that,  of 
theckmour  raised  against  the  Irish  branch 
of  it,  the  true  secret  is — revolution.  The 
English  branch  was  not  less  violently  as- 
sailedafew  yearsago;  and mutato  nomine, 
the  atheistical  radicals  of  1819  and  1820 
are  still  at  work.  It  cannot  be  forgotten, 
in  what  manner 

^  The  printed  libel,  and  the  pictured  shapeV 
of  BngUsh  episcopacy,  were  then  exhibited 


in  this  metropolis.  The  warfare  is  now  but' 
transferred  to  Ireland  :  the  principle,  th^ 
motive,  the  object,  are  the  same.  In  the 
present  outcry,  "  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear.'*  Let  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  church  be  mutilated,  and  the  Englidi 
will  not  be  safe. 

It  has,  rodeed,  been  argued,  from  the 
allesed  precedent  and  example  of  Scot« 
land,  that  the  cburdi  establishment  in 
Ireland  should  undergo  a  thorough  altera- 
tion. But  this  is  no  example;  it  is  no 
precedent.  In  Scotland,  the  main  diflfer- 
ence  was  in  discipline  and  governaaent; 
a  difference,  indeed,  which,  on  many  ac- 
counts, I  hold  to  be  of  vast  imporrance ; 
but  still,  a  difference  between  one  mode 
and  another  mode,  of  the  reformed  ftithr 
But  in' Ireland,  the  question  is  of  Quite 
anoiher  kind;  it  is,  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  reformed  church  at  all.  Nor  can 
this  be  accounted  a  trivial  question,  or 
one  which  concerns  (as  seme  would 
studiouslv  inculcate)  a  mere  handful  of 
our  population.  In  property,  in  talents, 
and  m  Knowledge,  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land rank  vastly  beyond  their  numerical 
strength :  but  in  numbers  they  are  gene- 
rally much  under-calculated.  I  will  just 
Advert  to  one  statement,  lately  made  in 
another  House,  that  there  are  but  thir- 
teen  or  fourteen  hundred  Protestants  in 
the  whole  diocess  of  Waterford.  Now, , 
by  a  return  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  bishop  of  that  diocess,  I  can  aflSrm, 
that,  in  the  citpr  of  Waterford,  there  are 
1,800  commumcants  and  upwards.  Reck- 
oning, therefore,  the  proportion  of  the 
communicants,  to  the  non-communicants, 
as  one  to  nx,  we  shall  have,  not  in  the 
diocess  at  large,  but  in  the  city  alone,  a 
papulation  ofabove  9,000  souls,  adhering 
to  the  established  church.  The  Protes- 
tants throughout  Ireland,  including  the 
Presbyterians,  have  been  qpmputed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  the  county  of  Louth,  at 
1,840,000.  And  it  ou^ht  to  be  known, 
that  the  Pre^yterians  m  Ireland,  unlike 
the  dissenters  of  this  country,  are  on 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  diurch ;  that 
they  grow  up  under  its  shadowy  fre- 
quently attend  its  worship ;  and  not  un- 
commonly train  up  their  sons,  not  x>nly  as 
lay-members  of  it,  but  as  clergymen. 
•  One  point  more,  and  I  have  done.  We 
have  lately  heard  frequent  mention,  of  the 
diurch  of  Ireland,  and  the  church  of 
•England.  I  have  myself  heard  it  main- 
tained in  various  companies,  and  I  have 
read  the  doctrine  in  several. publications^ 
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tiMiC  the  ehttfch  •f  England  ttandt  ofi  a 
different  fiioting  from  the  cliurc^  of  Ire-> 
land ;  and  thai  tbe  one  church  ought  to 
be  treated  differently  from  tbe  other. 
NoiTt  agaiaat  thia  doctrine,  and  against 
aaiT  €onc]«aion  dedocibfe  from  it,  I  nuat 
•ofemnly  protest.  I  know  not,  the  law 
hoows  DOty  of  any  church  of  England ;  I 
kaoir  not,  the  law  knows  not,  of  any 
church  of  Ireland.  I  know^  and  tbe  law 
knowa,  but  of  one  reformed  episcofml 
church  within  this  realm^-the  united 
oh«rcb  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
Engliah  portion  and  the  Irish  portion,  at 
tbe  period  of  tbe  Union,  were  bound  to- 
gether indissoitibly  aad  for  erer.  Tbay 
are  one  tn  dedriae,  one  in  discipline,  one 
IB  government,  one  in  worsh^i.  Each 
poftion,  therefore,  note  be  treated  as  the 
•Cher.  I  do  not,  indeed,  say  that  there 
BMiy  not  be  circumstantial,  aiodal  diier- 
ettcaa:  precisely  as  there  are  varieties  of 
artangement  within  cbe  English  brandi 
ilself:  ms,  for  example,  the  nw— er  of 
laiaing  and  oollectaag  tbe  church  rewnne 
ia  London,  difien  mnn  the  oiaaner  of 
Baisif^  and  tx>liectiag  the  church  reyeaae 
ia  York.  And,  in  Ibis  light  it  is,  that  i 
regard  the  provisions  of  the  Titbe  Comh 
poskioa  act  passed  in  the  last  session,  and 
tbe  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  mean  to 
aoppeit  tbia  night  with  my  vote.  But 
gainst  any  substantial,  any  easeottsl,  any 
vital  diitrenoe  of  treatment,  I  most  sa^ 
laainly  protest ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  such  a  dillerenoe  ooraUy  and 
eaaststutioDally  impossible.  On  tbe  whole 
then,  i  would  exhort  those  who  love  sod 
veaarate  our  constitntion,  both  in  church 
and  state,  to  consider  what  we  have  at 
atnhe-'the  integrity  of  our  anited  kioff- 
dom;  and  the  protestaot  foith  of  thm 
prMestant  empire.  If  one  portion  of  tbe 
ahnrch  suiOer,  all  most  aufier  with  it.  Tbe 
church  ia  Eaglaad  and  tbe  ohardi  ia 
Irelaad,  have  do  separate  intarasta,  bava 
no  aeparate  being:  they  must  stand  or 
M  together.  Tbe  united  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Irriaad,  is'  one  and  indivisible. 
It  was  aiade  90  by  solemn  national  eom* 
pact,  ja  the  act  of  Untoa.  This  ideatity 
constitutes  the  fundamental  article  of 
Union :  we  might  as  properly  speak  of  two 
Houses  of  Commons,  two  Houses  of 
Peers,  tw6  Sovereigns,  two  complete  le- 
gislatures, the  one  for  England,  the  other 
for  Ireland,  as  speak  of  two  distinct 
churches.  The  national  faith  of  both 
countries  is  pledged,  equally  to  maintain 
aae  Churd^,  one  King,  one  House  of 


Commons,  one  House  pf  Lords.  If  par* 
liament,  therefore,  were  to  subvert  or  to 
re-oiedel  tbe  church  establisbaieat  in' 
Ireland,  it  would  break  the  Unioa ;  and  if 
it  break  the  Union,  it  will  enact  its  own 
destruction;  it  will  enact  a  revolution;, 
and  of  such  a  revolution,  tbe  fhut  would, 
be  BOtbiag  else,  than  anarchy  and  f^Mie 
ruin. 

My  lards,  I  have  now  to  intreat  your, 
lordships'  pardon,  for  having  so  long  tres- 
passed on  your  time;  and  to  return  my 
grateful  thanks,  for  the  patience  with 
which  I  have  been  heard.  An  over- 
whelming sense  of  duty  alone,  could 
have  impelled  me  to  undertake  this  task, 
or  could  have  supported  me  through  it^ 
Had  I  act  attempted  to  discharge  thia 
duty,  I  ahould  go  back  to  my  countrjfi 
atigmatiaed  in  my  own  conscience.  As  it 
is,  I  hava  honestly,  though  asost  imper^ 
foctly«  endeavoured  to  vindicate  tliat 
church  of  which  I  am  aa  humble  aioai* 
bar :  and  to  serve  that  God,  of  whom  I  aaa 
an  unworthy  minister.  I  shall  only  addt 
that  I  give  the  bill  now  before  your  lord* 
ships,  my  cordial  support. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  right  rev* 
prelate  had  aot  directed  his  views  to  those 
material  parts  of  the  case,  which  iavotvad 
tbe  questioQ  of  first-fruits,  tithes,  aad 
episcopal  phiralities.  He  had,  however* 
atood  forward  in  defonoe  of  that  loop 
abandoned  damael,  the  church  of  Ireland 
who  bad  so  long  stood  ia  need  of  a  defoa- 
der<-»aye^  and  of  a  reformer.  He  liad# 
however,  prossised  a  ripe  barveat  of  good 
effiHsts  for  the  future,  provided  there  waa 
00  profaae  attempt  to  interfere  with  that 
establishnient.  Most  completely  did  ha 
differ  firaai  that  right  rev.  prelate  as  to  tba 
uses  and  benefits  oi  that  establishiaeat* 
Heconaidered  k  rather  in  tbe  light  of  a 
trade  than  a  church.  He  though  it  waa 
Uterallv  what  Mr.  Burka  liad  called  it, 
wbea  be  bad  said*-*'  Non  eat  Eealesia» 
aed  magaum  latrocinittm."  Such  waa  the 
character  which  evaa  tbe  right  nev.  pre* 
late*s  favourite  autheritv  had  pronouactd 
00  that  Church,  whioh  bad  been  that 
night  so  lauded.  The  right  rev.'preUte, 
in  paasing  his  panegyric,  bad  kept  studi- 
ously out  of  view  the  whole  process  of 
the  tithe  system,  Uie  valuators,  the  proc- 
tors, tbe  bailiffs,  and  tbe  whole  dramatis 
personse  of  that  cortege.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  less  that  was  said,  as  to  tbe 
merits  of  that  Church,  tbe  better.  If  it 
were  at  pierfoct  as'  the  right  rev.  |)relata 
r^tesentcd  It  to  be,  wbf  tbe  neccasity  for 
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those  legislatif  e  acta  iHiiah  were  to  regu* 
late  the  tithe  aystem,  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dalous pluralities^  and  to  enforce  resi- 
dence i  We  had  had  bills  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  for  the  re-«iDendment  of  the 
tithe  system.  In  abort,  everything  had 
been  dene  but  that  *«  one  thing  needful^' 
—a  reduction  of  the  church  establishment 
of  Ireland  as  the  church  of  Scotland  had 
been  reduced,  to  ^make  it  suitable  to  the 
wants,  the  temper,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  government  would  feel  the 
advantage  of  such  a  Kmitation ;  as  it  would 
thereby  be  ^relieved  fVom  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  which  these 
conflicting  interests  produced.  What  had 
^en  the  observattcm  of  Dr.  Paley,*  with 
respect  to  that  church?  He  Irad  de- 
scribed it  as  **  a  proud,  hauglitT,  domi- 
Aeeriog  aristocracy  of  epiacopai  wealth 
and  property."  Was  not,  he  would  ask, 
the  potacoe  tithe  a  novelty  introdaced 
within  the  last  forty  years  i  Was  it  not 
limited  to  the  unhappy  and  miserable  po- 
latee^eaters  of  the  province  of  Monster, 
and  wholly  unknown  to  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught?  These  were  features  of  the* 
church  establishment  of  Ireland  which  the 
right  rev.  prelate  had  kept  out  of  view. 
But  these  were  neverthelees  the  true  fea- 
tnres  of  that  establishment.  It  was  these 
that  bad  called  ipto  life  and  energy,  that 
appalling  personage  of  whonv  so  much 
had  been  said  on  a  former  oocaeion— the 
cruel  Delany;  <<  who,  from  hia  horrid  hair, 
ahakes  terror  and  tithe  faiw.'*  It  #as  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  that  this  monster  was 
matured.  Nay,  so  prolifie  was  the  pro- 
geny, that  the  potatoe  tithe  of  Munster, 
mmished  a  succession  of  Delanys  for 
other  parts.  Compared  with  that  race, 
the  furies  of  antiquity '  were  modela  of 
beneficence. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  re- 
flsarks  of  the  noble  lord  withdrew  the 
veO.  The  friends  of  the  establishment 
would  know  now  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect* It  was  no  longer  the  granting  a 
few  more  political  aitualions;.  nothing 
would  satisfy  but  the  total  destruction  i3* 
the  church  establishment  in  Ireland. 

The  bill  then  passed  through  the  com- 
nuttee. 

BRrn8«  Md«bum  Bill — Ma.  Patks 

Knight's  Bequest.]  Lord  CoichesUr 
said : — My  Lords ;  I  beg  leave  to  lay  upon 
your  table,  a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  a 
Splendid  bequest  which  tuis  been  recently 
■wde  to  liie  Britiah  Museum.    The  late 
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Mr.  Payne  Knight,  k  geotlemait  whoee 
attainments  in  ancient  Hterature»  and 
whose  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  were 
well  known,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  Europe,  had,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  and  by  means  of  his  ample 
fortune,  formied  a  rich  and  rare  cdleotion 
of  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  brooaes,  and 
of  original  drawings  by  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  Italian,  French,  Flemish^ 
and  other  schools  of  painting.  His  Greek 
coins,  with  those  ahready  in  the  British 
Museum,  will  far  surpass  the  celebrated 
collection  of  the  king  of  France  -;  and  hia 
bronses,  though  less  nmnerona,  and  of 
amaller  dimensions  than  many  of  those 
resooed  heretofore  from  theruias  of  Pom- 
peii  and  Herciikineum^  yet  for  beauty  of 
sculpture  and  their  adnoirable  state  ef 
preMTvation,  greatly  excd  any  that  are 
to  be  aeen  in  Uie  museum  of  the  king  of 
Naples.— Mr.  Knight  himself,  had  been 
for  several  yeara,  a  trustea  of  the  British 
Museum,  upon  the  nomination  of  one  of 
tliose  distinguished  ftmiliea  which  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  conferring  that  appoinl- 
ment ;  and  having  iNtnessed  the  anxioue 
care  of  his  co-trustees  and  their  excellent 
officers,  in  the  superintendence  and  pre- 
servation of  the  various  treasures  conmiW 
ted  to  their  charge^  and  having  seen  the 
courtesy  with  which  all  learned  persons^ 
and  foreigners  more  especially,  are  receiv- 
ed, and  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
contents  of  that  noble  repository,  and 
also  the  general  fiicility  of  admiasiea 
given  to  visitors  oimW  de^ptions,  he  de- 
termined to  add  to  the  same  national 
stock  his  own  treaaores;  the  pecuniary 
value  of  which  has  been  rated,  according 
to  the  lowest  estimate,  at  80,000^  and  the 
most  competent  judges  have  pronounced, 
that  if  brought  into  the  market,  they 
would  in  all  probability  realize  the  double 
of  that  amount.  But  Mr.  Knight  having 
deemed  it  a  high  honour  to  himself  to  be 
associated  ia  this  Trust,  was  desirous 
also  of  tranamitting  the  aame  honour  to 
his  own  Aimily ;  and  he  therefore  has  ai^ 
nexed  It  as  a  condition  to  his  bequest, 
that  thb  dislhigttished  privilege  shotdd  be 
conferred  upon  his  heirs  in  successive  de- 
scent, which  can  only  be  elected  by  the 
authority  of  parliament.— The  general 
body  of  trustees,  is,  do  doubt,  sufficiently 
nuoierous  at  present  fer  ^e  useful  dtt- 
charge  ef  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
They  consist,  as  your  lordshlpe  wiH  recoil 
lect,  of  twenty-five  trustees  by  office,  ef 
whom  several  very  ft#ciiieally  atteml  &  alea 
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of  twenty- three  others,  eiffhtof  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  familieB  of  former 
benefactors,  and  6fleen  more  are  elected 
by  the  two  classes  already  mentioned, 
making  in  the  whole  a  body  of  forty- 
eight,  whose  constant  attention  to  the 
business  of  their  trust  is  most  exemplary. 
And  I  am  authorised  by  the  trustees  as* 

'  semUed  at  a  general  meeting  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  declare,  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is 
undesirable  that  their  number  should  be 
augmented,  ezoept  upon  some  specia  land 
extraordinary  occasion.  Such  an  occasion, 
bowerer,  they  now  conceive  to  have 
arisen;  and  they  presume,  therefore,  to 
hope  that  parliament  will  not  hesitate  to 
fulfil  the  condition  annexed  by  the  testa- 
tor to  this  bequest,  and  will  establish  the 
hereditary  right  of  trusteeship  in  his 
€unily,  as  a  just  tribute  of  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  donor,  and  a  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  which  parliament  enter- 
tains Si  the  liberality  of  such  a  gift.^I 

.  shall  therefore  more.  That  this  bill  be  now 
read  a  first  time,  and  that  it  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  to-morrow,  dispensing  with  the 
standing  orders  of  this  House,  so  that  it 
may  pass  forthwith,  and  be  transmitted 
to  the  Commons,  and  receive  the  royal  as- 
sent before  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
aion. 

The  bOl  was  read  a  first  time.  [It  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  17  June.  Sut. 
5  Geo.  4th.  c.  60.— <<  An  act  to  carry 
into  effect  the  will  of  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  esquire^  so  far  as  the  same  relates 
to  a  bequest  by  the  said  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  of  a  collection  of  coins,  medials, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  to  Uie  British 
Museum ;  and  to  vest  the  said  collection 
in  the  trustees  of  the  said  British  Museum, 
fof  the  use  of  the  Public] 


AioUtion  of  Slavery. 
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Thursday^  June  10. 
Abolition  of  Slavirt— Trial  of 
Missionary  Smith.]  Mr.  Grenfell 
presented  a  petition  from  Falmouth,  com- 
plaining of  the  unwarrantable  treatment  of 
the  late  Mr.  Smith,  at  Demerara.  Thehon. 
member  observed,  that  it  was  toomuch  the 
fashion  no  w-a-day  s  to  apply  the  epithets  of 
methodistft  fknatic,  and  saint,  to  any  body 
who  thought  proper  to  compFain  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  negroes  in  the  West-Indies. 
He  was  ndther  a  methodist  nor  a  fanatic, 
and  most  certainly,  not  a  saint;  but,  as  a 
member  of  a.  religion,  inculcating  peace 
and  geod^will  to  all  meoi  and  teaching  the 


precept  of  doing  to  others  at  he  would 
wish  to  be  done  by,  he  would  fearlessly 
declare,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  decla- 
rations which  had  been  made  respecting 
the  good  treatment  of  the  negroes.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought  that  these  poor 
creatures  were  the  most  wretched  or  the 
human  species,  and  suffered  under  an  in- 
'fliction  which  was  every  way  aggravated 
by  their  task-masters.  He  also  believed 
that  there  was  in  Deraerara  a  rooted  ob» 
jection  to  permit  the  slaves  to  be  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion; 
nor  did  he  wonder  at  it,  when  tlutt  reli- 
gion could  only  inculcate  more  strongljr 
the  heinousness  of  their  treatment.  En- 
tertaining these  opinions,  he  should  to- 
morrow give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
motion  of  his  learned  friend. 

Mr.  RobertioH  could  assure  the  HousOt 
that  there  were  many  in  the  West-Indies 
who  highly  recommended  the  difibsion  of 
instruction  by  missionaries,  and  whm 
thought  that  the  Christian  religion  could 
be  best  imparted  to  the  negroes,  by  that 
meritorious  class  of  persons.. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  said,  that  the  blacks  were 
contented  and  happy,  as  long  as  Uiey  were 
left  alone,  and  without  having  theur  hei^ 
stufled  with  nonsense,  which  they  did  not 
understand.  He  had  seen  thousands  of 
negroes  as  fat  and  as  jolly  as  the  hoob 
member  bimself. 

Mr.  Warre  (vroteated  against  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  which  had  been  inflicted  br 
the  recent  commutatioti,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  sentences  of  some  of  the  black  nri- 
soners.  To  give  a  man  his  life,  and  then 
to  torture  him  to  death,  was  a  singular  sort 
of  commutation.  Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
What  else  could  be  called  the  sparing  a 
man  from  being  hanged,  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  military  execution  of  a  thousand 
lashes  ?  He  hoped  that  while  the  govern- 
ment at  home  were  so  laudably  engaged 
in  discouraging  and  abolishing  that  spe- 
cies of  torture,  they  would  express  such 
an  opinion  upon  its  infliction  in  the  colo- 
nies, as  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  these 
acts. 

Mr.  Manning  declared,  that  when  he 
was  in  the  West-Indies,  he  bad  seen  no 
instance  of  the  infliction  of  exorbitant  pu- 
nishments ;  and  he  could  add,  that  pains 
were  taken  in  the  colonies  to  promote  re- 
ligious education. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Roman  'Catholic  Claims— Cork 
Fktition*]  Mr«HtttcbinsaiuKisetopre- 
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Sent  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  Ca- 
tholic ClaimB  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
county  and  city  of  Cork.  The  petition  was 
signed  bj  900  Catholics ;  and  lest  it  should 
besupposed  from  thesmallness  ofthenum- 
bers,  that  the  Catholics  were  indifferent  to 
tbe  subject,  he  begged  to  state  tbat  there 
never  was  a  time  when  they  weremore  una- 
pirnous  on  the  subject.  The  petitioners  ap7 
jproacbed  the  Hcuse  with   respect,  but 
with  a  deep  sense  of  unmerited  oppression 
and  sufferings  under   the  existing  law, 
They  preferred  their  claims  on  the  broad 
jprinciple  of  justice  and  political  equality  ; 
they  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  equal 
and  impartial  justice  should  be  dealt  out 
to  all  members  of  the  same  community ; 
and  they  asserted  as  to  Ireland,  that  the 
Empire  could  never  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity until    all  religious  parties    were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing.    As  parlia- 
ment was  to  be  prorogued  m  a  few  days, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  what  excuse  could 
be  offered,  for  the  negligence  which  had 
been  shown   on   this  subject.    In  what 
manner  it  was  to  be  explained  that  the 
ministers  had  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
great,  and  hemight  say,  imperial, question. 
Should  be  turn  round  on  the  Catholics, 
and  say,  that  it  was  to  (heir  apathy  or  mis- 
conduct that  this  neglect  was  to  be  attri- 
buted ?     He  could  not,  in  his  conscience, 
say  so.    He  had  witnessed  the  loyalty  of 
the  Catholics,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
aovereign,  convinced  as  they  were,  that 
nothing  but  the  advice  of  ministers  was 
necessary  to  cause  the  fullest  justice  to 
be  done  to  them.     When  he  found  them 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  unexampled 
in  its  nature,  disclaiming  all  the  abomina- 
ble doctrines  imputed  to  them ;  when  he 
found   them  approaching  parliament  re- 
spectfully with  their  petitions  ;  when  he 
found  them  performing  unexccptionably 
all  the  political  duties  to  which  they  were 
admitted»-as  electors,  jurors,  grand  jurors, 
and  magistrates ;  when  he  looked  into  the 
page  of  history,  and  saw  tlie  battles  that 
had  been  won  by  ttieir  valour;  he  could 
niot  say  that  the  Catholics  had,  either  by 
their  indifference  or  their  misconduct,  me- 
rited tbe  neglect  which  had  been  shewn 
towards  them.    He  should  appeal  to  the 
epcanAple  of  the  other  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, Cinder  hone  of  which  was  conscience 
made  a  cause  of  exclusion.    If  the  minis- 
ters refused  to  bring  forward  the  question 
at  tbe  time  which  was  most  auspicious  for 
tte  discussion  of  it,  thev  would  be  forced 
VOL.  XL 


into  the  discussion  of  it,  when  concession 
would  look  like  fear,  rather  than  justice. 
It  was  a  question  which  roust,  for  the 
general  safety  of  the  empire,  be  put  an 
end  to  one  way  or  other,  and  speedily 
too;  and  he  was  convinced  that  many  of 
those  Protestant  gentlemen  in  Ireland, 
who  bad  opposed  the  Catholic  claims, 
would  be  glad  to  compose  the  distraction 
which  they  saw  prevailing  in  Ireland,  by 
a  concession  of  the  question. 

Mr.  W.  Becker  supported  the  petition* 
He  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, though  this  was  not  the  occasion  for 
entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  it^  '  All 
the  friends  of  the  question  could  do  was, 
to  induce  the  House  to  come  coolly  to 
the  consideration  of  it,  and  to  be  in  no 
manner  prejudiced  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged misconduct  of  a  few  persons,  on 
whom  the  injustice  of  the  present  laws 
operated  most  severely,  and  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  feel  or  to  express  them- 
selves respecting  them,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  inaifferent  spectators.  The  mani- 
festation of  feeling  on  the  part  of  these 
individuals  was  only  an  additional  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  the  repeal  of  the  oppres- 
sive laws. — In  a  land  of  general  freedom, 
no  law  could  be  made  against  a  particular 
body  of  subjects  which  they  would  not 
be  able  with  success  to  evade.  What 
would  be  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
England,  if  the  major  part  of  the  popula- 
tion laboured  under  the  same  disabilities 
as  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  .  If  the  peo- 
ple themselves  were  indifferent,  would  not 
persons  of  weight  and  consequenqe  be 
found  endeavouring  to  rouse  them  from  a 
lethargv  so  disgraceful,  and  the  most  re- 
spected of  those  who  now  heard  him  would  * 
be  branded  with  tbe  name  of  agitators. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Small  Debts  in  Scotland.]  Lord 
^.  Hamilton  roBCf  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  extension  of  the  small  debts  act 
in  Scotland.  In  doing  so,  he  observed, 
that  he  did  not  act  from  individual  feel- 
ilig.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
courts  of  justice  m  Scotland,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  commissioners  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace  were  unanimous  in  wishing  for 
the  extension  of  the  act.  Numerous  pe- 
titions had  also  been  presented  in  favour 
of  tbe  measure ;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  creditors  in  Scotland  often  save  up 
debts  of  moderate  aiiiount/iUqgetneij,  ra- 
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ther  than  go  to  the  expense  of  soing  in 
the  superior  courts ;  whilst,  in  many  cases, 
persons  to  whom  T/>  or  8/.  were  due,  re- 
duced it,  so  as  to  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sraa))  Debts  act.  As  the  pre- 
sent session  was  so  far  advanced,  he  wish- 
ed only  to  bring  in  his  bill,  and  have  it 
printed*  The  noble  lord  sat  down  by 
moving,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  S9th  and  40th  acts  of  the  late 
King,  cap.  46. 

The  Lord  Advocate  doubted,  whether 
the  feelinff  in  Scotland  was  so  favourable 
to  the  noble  lord's  measure  as  was  sup- 
posed.   The  bill  looked  only  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  creditor ;  but  that  of  the 
debtor  deserved   also  to  be  considered. 
Here  was  a  new  facility  to  be  given  to  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  carrying  of  course 
with  it  a  fresh  encouragement  to  the  giving 
of  small  credits.    More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  persons  now  imprisoned  in  Scotland 
were  imprisoned  for  small  debts  ;  and  the  : 
bill  gave  a  power  of  summary  confinement 
to  the  creditor,  beyond  that  which  he  | 
possessed  already.     He  had  no  ofifection 
to  the  bill  bein^  brought  in^nd  printed  : 
but,  upon  exammation,  it  would  be  found, 
that  heavy  objections  existed  aeainst  it.  J 
It  was  worth  while  to  observe  the  mode  i 
of  doing  business  in  those  courts,  of  which 
It  was  now  sought  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Maxrvell  was  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  wished  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  sys- 
tem of  imprisdning  for  small  debts. 

Mr.  Humt  wished  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  in  question  to  J5/.» 
and  to  get  rid  of  all  imprisonment  for  debt« 
both  io  Scotland  and  England. 

Leave  was  tbeo  given  to  bring  in  the 
hilt 

Impressment  or  Seamen.]  Mr. 
Hume  rose  to  bring  forward  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  It  was  his 
ibtentioo.  he  said,  to  have  moved  for  a 
select  committee,  as  the  best  mode  of  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  remedyinff  the 
evils  of  Impressment ;  but  havin^r^  m  tho. 


Ifnfnii9Hni  of  Seamen. 


Cil7t 


!  now  satisfy  himself,  if  he  did  not  bring  the 
'  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
He  meant,  therefore,  to  ask  it  for  a  pledge 
.  fully  to  discua  this  question  next  sei-^ 
sion.  and  to  move  for  suci)  information  as 
would  enable  the  committee  to  inqui^e  in« 
to  it  with  effect.    He  was  aware  that  the 
opinions  of  many  gentlemen  around  him 
differed  from  bis  ;  but  if  those  gentlemen 
would  consider  the  measure  in  detail  and 
view  it  without  prejudice,  they  must,  be 
thought,  come  to  a  conclu(»ion,  that  the 
present  system  ought  not  to  be  supported 
unless  the  salvation  of  the  country  C(*uld 
he  shewn  to  depend  upon  it.    No  man 
was  more  anxious  than  he  was.  to  see  our 
navy  pre-eminently  great,  the  just  pride 
and  bqast  of  the  country,  and  cherished  aa 
our  best  arm  of  defence,  and  be,  therefore, 
would  never  propose  any  measure  whidi 
I  would  cripple  it,  or  render  it  less  power* 
I  ful.    Enteruiniog  this  opinion,  his  object 
j  was,  not  to  cripple  our  navy  by  the  mea- 
sure he  meant  to  propose,  but  to  render  it 
I  strong  and  irresistible ;  which,  under  t(ie 
present  system  of  coercive  service,  it  never 
j  could  be.  Like  other  services,  he  thought 
the  men  might  be  engaged  Toluntarily  for 
the  n|tvy.     An  opinion  had  lately  been, 
expressed  as  to  the   great   advantage 
which  voluntary  service  of  every  kind  had 
over  coerced  service.    That  opinion  waa 
advanced,    indeed,    with  regard  to   the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  waa 
sure  that   all  those  who  supported  that 
opinion  would  agree  with  him  in  placing^ 
the  navy  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  ser« 
vice  instead  of  the  principle  of  coercioo 
of  the  most  obnoxious  kind— a  coercion^ 
U^,  which  had  not  had  the  effect  which 
individuals  attributed  to  it ;  and  which 
by  estranging  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
and    making  them  shun  the  navy   as  a 
plapue,  or  as  a  pestilence,  instead  of  pro- 
curmg  seamen,  had  banished  them  both, 
from  the  fleet  and  the  country. 

If  such  was  a  plain  statement  of  the  case,, 
was  it  not  worthy  of  the  House  to  go  in- 
to a  committee  to  inquire,  even  to<H^. 
the  result  of  that  inquiry  should  be  to 
shew  that  no  alteration  could  be  made  in 
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Iv  existed  n  long  time ;  and  opibf ont  were 
Divided  at  to  whether  it  was  legal  or  not. 
In  bift  view  of  the  matter,  it  was  of  no 
tontequence  whether  it  was  sanctioned 
by  five  hundred  acts  of  parliament,  or  by 
as  many  precedents,  or  not.  In  either 
case  it  was  still  unconititutional.  Those 
Statutes  and  precedents  might  make  it 
legal ;  but  that  which  was  legal  wiEUi  not 
alwilys  constitutional.  In  times  of  neces- 
sity thev  all  submitted  to  pass  laws  and 
Make  tilings  legal  which  were  quite  un- 
constitutional ;  which  shewed  that  the 
two  things  were  not  the  same.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  roaster  of 
the  various  opinions  on  the  subject ;  and 
he  knew  that,  if  judged  by  precedent,  im* 
pressment  by  common  law  was  warranted 
and  proper.  He  found,  by  a  reference 
to  one  of  the  ablest  arguments  which  was 
ever  delivered  on  the  subject — he  alluded 
,  to  fh^t  of  judge  Foster,  though  he  did 
not  agree  with  nim — that  there  were  no 
statutes  in  favour  of  this  practice.  That 
opinion  was  delivered  in  the  year  1743, 
on  occasion  of  a  press-gang  goini?  to 
board  a  vessel  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the 
crew,  named  Alexander  Broadfoot,  fired, 
and  killed  one  of  the  gang.  On  that  oc- 
casion Mr.  Serjeant  Foster  (afletwards 
made  a  Judge,  perhaps  for  the  very  arfi;u- 
ments  he  stated  that  day)  attended.  The 
man  was  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter, because  there  should  have  been  an 
officer  in  the  boat  and  there  was  none. 
The  argument  whidh  Mr.  Serjeant  Foster, 
delivered  on  that  occasioh,  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  met  with ;  and  he  admitted, 
that  there  was  no  statute  then  in  force 
expressly  empowering  the  government  to 
impress  seamen,  but  that  it  was  founded 
on  immemorial  usage  of  the  king's  prero- 
gative. But,  if  this  principle  was  not  re- 
pugnant to  any  statute  or  precedent,  it 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  public 
utility.  He  knew  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  both  civilians  and  gen* 
tlen^en  of  the  navy— whether  this  practice 
were  useful  or  not.  But  if  the  commit- 
tee were  appointed  it  could  ascertain  this, 
and  satisfy  the  country  whether  it  was 
beneficial  or  hurtful. 

The  hon.  member  then  referred  to 
another  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
which  he  had  formed  by  mis*translating  an 
act  of  parliament ;  as  had  been  shewn  by 
Baron  Masere^,  whose  work  he  recom* 
mended  to  the  gentlemen  opposite.  Since 
that  time  there  had  been  no  decisions  to 
•Iter  the  character  of  impressment  at  com- 


mon law ;  nothing  had  occurred  either  to 
support  or  weaken  its  legality,  which  still 
rested  only  on  immemorial  usage.  He 
thought  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  th^ 
consideration  of  the  House,  whether  it 
was  useful  or  not,  and  whether  it  was  sO 
pre-eminently  useful,  that,  to  continue  it, 
all  the  rights  of  our  sailors  ought  to  be 
trampled  under  foot.  It  was  curious  to 
observe,  that  there  was  no  class  of  meb 
who  were  more  praised — none  whose  ac* 
tions  were  more  held  up  to  general  admi- 
ration—-than  the  seamen  of  England :  and 
yet  there  was  no  class  of  subjects  whose 
rights  were  so  much  encroached  upon  on 
the  ideal  plea  of  necessity.  He  found 
many  records  on  the  books  of  the  House, 
of  the  alleged  existence  of  this  necessity. 
In  the  5th  of  Anne  it  was  stated,  that  the 
practice  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  This  necessity 
had,  at  all  times,  been  the  plea  of  tyrants; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  made 
such  a  plea  to  prove  that  it  existed.  He 
should  show  that  it  did  not.  In  the  ytwt 
17S9,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  mitigate  the  evil ;  but  he  would, 
before  he  came  to  this,  ju«t  mention  the 
fact,  that  the  ships  which  composed  Admiral 
Blake's  fleet  were  manned  with  volunteers. 
If  in  that  instance,  voluntary  service  had 
obtained  seamen  for  the  na'vy,  the  practice 
ought  to  have  been  kept  up ;  but  it  seem* 
ed  to  be  soon  afterwards  abandoned.  The 
attempt  to  which  he  had  before  alluded, 
as  having  been  made  in  17S9,  had  com- 
pletely failed.  The  argument  the  govern- 
ment had  then  used  was  this— In  time  of 
war  we  will  not  act,  as  it  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  country;  in  peace  we  will,  but 
then  there  is  no  evil  to  be  remedied.  The 
subject  had  been  again  brousht  forward  in 
1749,  1758,  and  in  1777,  when  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  a  gentleman,  whicli  excited 
considerable  sensation ;  and  it  was  brought 
in  at  the  recommendation  of  a  lieut.  Tom* 
linson,  who  had  published  a  very  clever 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  The  bill  did 
not  succeed.  He  would  further  allude  to 
an  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  1696 
tp  register  seamen,  by  which  30,000  were 
always  to  be  made  available  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  This  scheme  was  suspended, 
oh  account  of  the  expense  it  caused  ;  but 
it  was  repealed  before  there  was  time  to 
experience  its  effects. 

No  other  efficient  measures  had  ever 
been  tried.  On  many  points,  such  as  the 
pay  and  the  provisions  of  the  seamen, 
there  had  been  a  great  amelioration  in  the 
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service ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  improve- 
mentSy  there  was  among  the  sailors,  up 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  war,  as  strong 
a  dislike  of  the  naval  service  as  ever,  and 
as  i^trong  a  disposition  to  desert.  Deser- 
tions, in  fact,  constantly  took  place :  the 
seamen  mutilated  themselves,  and  ran  any 
risk  rather  than  remain.  To  shew  what 
was  the  state  of  the  seamen's  minds,  he 
would  read  an  extract  from  an  excellent 
pamphlet  published  by  captain  Marryatt, 
which  would  fully  prove  that  their  hatred 
of  the  service  was  not  lessened  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  hon.  member  then 
read  an  extract,  stating,  that,  in  181 4, 
capt.  Marryatt  was  appointed  to  the  New- 
castle; that  while  he  was  on  board, 
some  of  the  men,  in  view  of  the  sentinels, 
and  in  presence  of  their  officers,  got  down 
the  ship's  side,  took  possession  of  one  of 
her  boats,  and  though  they  were  fired  at 
with  ball-cartridge,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  shore  and  ejecting  their  escape. 
From  every  opportunity  which  he  had  of 
judgirig,  he  observed,  that  this  disposition 
to  desert  did  not  ariHe  from  a  dislike  of  the 
treatment  by  their  officers,  but  fFom  their 
natural  abhorrence  of  compulsory  service. 
Captain  Marryatt  also  stated,  tp^t  when 
the  Newcastle  was  in  chase  of  the  Ame- 
rican ship  the  Constitution,  she  had  one 
hundred  men  less  than  her  regular  com- 
plement. 

This,  then,  was  a  proof  of  aversion 
existing,  up  to  the  close  of  the  war ;  and 
he  thought  it  was  a  rational  object  of 
inquiry  to  ascertain  why  that  aversion 
existed.  Why,  he  wanted  to  know,  did 
this  aversion  exist  among  the  seamen 
when  there  was  no  aversion  among  other 
classes  f  Why,  he  wanted  to  know,  when 
we  got  plenty  of  admirals,  plenty  of 
captains,  and  plenty  of  midshipmen,  why 
was  it  that  we  cuuld  not  get  plenty  of 
seamen  i  Why  was  it  that  there  were  do 
iuen  to  be  got  fbr  the  navy,  when  there 
were  plenty  of  men  to  be  got  for  every 
other  situation  ?  One  reason  was,  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  paid.  The 
labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and  why 
should  not  the  seamen  be  paid  like  other 
men  ?  There  were  many  advantages  in  the 
king's  ships  which  the  seamen  in  the  mer- 
chants' service  had  not.  In  every  man  of 
war  the  men  had  the  best  medical  attend- 
ance; and  there  were  good  hospitals  to 
receive  them  when  they  were  sick,  which 
men  in  the  merchants  service  had  not. 
Their  provisions  also  were  better,  and 
^abundant.    They   had  a  regular  supply 
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of  )iquor,  to  i^bicb  aailort  -  attache^ 
great  value.  Then,  they  had  the  chance 
of  being  made  petty  or  warrant  officer^ 
and  in  that  capacity,  there  were  peo* 
sions  for  their  widows.  When  the 
navy  possessed  all  these  advaotageL 
certainly  it  was  a  curious  subject  for  ' 
inquiry,  what  could  make  our  seameq 
mutilate  themselves,  and  subject  them* 
selves  to  all  kinds  of  misery,  rather  than 
enter  the  service.  He  was  satisfied  no 
sophistry  could  solve  this  question.  li 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  ai^ 
inquiry  to  ascertain  what  were  the  adn 
vantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of 
this  system.  If  it  was  the  coercion  ot 
impressment  which  made,  all  its  other 
advantages  be  overlooked,  was  it  not  right 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  aversion  t 
The  House  would  not  do  justice  to  them- 
selves, or  the  country,  if  they  refused 
the  inquiry  which  he  should  propose.  If» 
in  that  inquiry,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  practice  could  be  proved,  why  then  a 
great  good  would  be  done;  but,  if  it. 
could  be  shown,  that  the  evil  might  be. 
altogether  avoided,  surely  no  man  would 
contend  that  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

He  had  mentioned  that  seamen  oF  the 
royal  navy  possessed  many  advantages  not 
enjoyed  by  merchant  seamen.  He  would 
now  mention  some  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  the  forced  service  in  the  first 
instance;  created  such  a  repugnance  lo 
enter  our  ships  of  war.  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  ment'.on  the  irregular  mode  oi 
payment  to  our  sailors.  He  would  admit, 
that  a  considerable  improvement  had  been 
effected  in  this  respect  by  lord  Melville* 
by  what  was  called  the  Allotment  act ;  but» 
that  the  system  was  far  from  being  perfect 
would  appear  from  this — that  in  many 
instances,  five,  six,  and  seven  years,  and 
in  others  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years^ 
were  allowed  to  pass  over,  before  a  sea- 
man was  paid  his  wages  in  full.  In  the 
interim,  he  received  only  an  occasional 
pittance,  which  did  not  serve  bis  wants 
for  the  time  being.  Was  it  possible  that 
itien  who  liad  earned  their  money  with  so 
much  labour  should  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  system?  He  might  here  mention  the 
small  amount  of  the  seaman's  pay  on  board 
a  king's  ship.  In  the  time  ot  William  the 
3rd,  the  pay  of  the  seamen  was  24is  per 
month.  It  was  at  present  not  more  than 
S2s.  How  could  they  be  satisfied  withC 
such  pay,  when  they  found  that  men  in, 
the  merchant  service  ol^tained  3|  5»  7y  ^d 
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the  House  looiT  to  the  canditioa  of  the, 
American  navy.  There  was  no  impress-i^ 
ment.  America,  the  only  nation  which 
coald  attempt  to  rival  us  on  sea»  had  no 
impressment  of  sailors ;  and,  if  they  could 
Qian  their  navy  efficiently  without  that 
practice,  why  might  not  we  i  If  we  should 
hereafter  meet  America  in  hostility  on 
the  seas,  we  should  have  to  contend  on 
very  unequal  terras.  It  would  be  a  contest 
of  Ueemen  against  slaves :  for,  under  the 
present  systema  our  seamen  were  not  free- 
men ;  they  were  as  completely  slaves  as 
any  galley  slaves  that  were  ever  chained 
to  the  oar ;  and  were  far  worse  than  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  America  pur- 
chased the  voluntary  services  of  her  sea- 
men ;  and  why  should  not  England  do  th^ 
aame  ?  Why  should  America,  a  poor  and 
an  infant  state  as  compared  with  England, 
pay  her  seamen  dpuble  or  treble  the 
wages  that  we  paid  ours?  In  America^ 
too,  the  tailors  were  regularly  paid  every 
two  months ;  while  in  our  navy  the  poor 
seamen,  after  returning  from  some  distant 
voyage*  were  sent  to  India,  or  to  some 
other  remote  station,  for  five  or  six  years, 
during  which  time  they  did  not  receive  a 
fiingte  shilling ;  and  on  their  return  were 
paid  what  was  due  to  them  in  a  mass,  to 
be  thrown  away,  as  under  such  circum- 
stances might  naturally  be  expected.  All 
this  might  be  easily  and  completely 
remedied. 

The  next  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of,  the  House  was,  the 
indefinite  length  of  service.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  lately,  and  very  pro- 
perly, on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  cruelty 
of  dragging  negroes  from  their  families  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  to  work  on  our  sugar 
plantations.  He,  for  one,  would  never 
lend  his  support  to  negroe  slavery ;  but  he 
for  one,  would  also  contend,  that  the 
reasoning  which  was  applicable  to  the 
natives  of  Africa,  was  equally  applicable  to 
the  natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  House 
could  not  refuse  to  impart  to  British 
seamen  the  protection  they  were  disposed 
to  grant  to  African  negroes;  especially 
when  they  recollected,   that  the  latter 


in  EogUmd  diwfog  war  time,  seen  t|ie 
alarm  excited  among  the  crew  of  an. 
Indiaman.  No  sooner  was  the  vessel  in 
port  fhan  she  was  boarded  by  a  ma|i«of- 
war's  boat,  and  men  who  had  been  absent 
three  or  four  years  from  their  country 
were  at  once  disappointed  of  their  hope 
of  revisitine  their  family  and  friends,  and 
carried  off  perhaps  to  some  station  as 
distant  as  that  from  which  they  had  just 
returned.  Was  not  this  a  state  of  things 
which  ouffht  to  be  put  an  end  to  ?  At  any  ^ 
rate  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  inte 
the  practicability  of  putting  an  end  to  it* 
There  was  another  ^reat  cause  of  com- 

glaint  among  the  sailors;  namely,   the 
eing  deprived  of  leave  to  go  on  shore 
when  their  ship  arrived  in  any  port.    He 
was  quite  aware  tliat  when  men  were 
taken  compulsorily  into  the  service  they 
would,    like  bu'ds  confined  in  a   cagey 
endeavour  to  escape.    But  that  was  aa. 
additional  reason  for  putting  an  ^nd  to  a 
system  of  coercion,  which  thus  involved 
in  its  consequences  volunteers,  aa  well  as 
pressed  men,  and  subjected  them  all  to  a 
sort  of  imprisonment.    He  was  persuaded 
that  this  disposition  to  escape  would  not. 
evince  itself  under  better  circumstances. 
Other  countries  felt  no  difficulty  in  that 
respect.    The  American  sailors  evinced 
no  disposition  to  desert;  although  they 
wei;e  allowed,  on  the  arrival  of  their  ship 
in  port,  to  go  on  shore,  and'make  their 
own  markets.    The  foct  was,  that  sailors 
were  just  like  other  men.    A  feW  of  then 
might  be  very  bad,  and  rendered  worse 
perhaps   by    that   degrad^ig    treatmalt^ 
which  prevented  them  froQ|  having  any, 
thing  like  fair  plav.    It  seeme^  hf wev^^ 
to  be  supposed  by  many  persons,  that 
sailors  were  quite  different  from  otbtr  meo. 
But  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  they  might, 
be  made  whatever  it  was  tried  tamako 
them.    The  fact  was»  however,,  that  we. 
had  •  mistaken  the  manner  of  maaagit^; 
our  sailors.    As  far  as  he  had  had  experw 
ence  of  them,   sailors  were  blest  with  as 
good  qualities  as  other  persons,  and  were 
as  kind,  as  faithful,  and  as  brave  as  any 
class   in  the  community;  and  yet  the^ 
were  treated  with  a  description  of  disci- 
pline applicable  only  to  felons^  and  the 
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Another  poiiit  to  which  he  wiibed  to 
speak,  wai  the  mode  of  punishing  tailorty 
end  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  This 
might  be  thought  •  delicate  subject ;  but 
it  was  one  that  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  But,  firsts  he  was  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  on  our  code  of  maritime  law. 
The  articles  oi  war  appeared  to  him  to 
require  much  revision.  At  present,  they 
subjected  every  man  to  whatever  punish- 
ment the  whim  of  an  officer,  or  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial,  might  inflict. 
One  great  object  of  the  inquiry  which  he 
proposed  to  institute,  would  be,  the  nature 
of  our  maritime  code»  and  the  practica* 
biltty  of  improving  it,  and  of  getting  rid 
of  the  odium  that  at  present  attached  to 
it.  With  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
sailors,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  objec- 
tionable, that  he  appealed  with  confidence 
to  a  government  which  had  shown  so 
much  sensibility  towards  black,  to  evince 
a  little  of  it  towards  these  white  slaves 
[hear,  hear!].  Notwithstanding  that 
cheer,  he  repeated  it,  that  they  were  white 
slaves,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that 
they  were  so.  What  was  it  that  his 
majesty's  government  had  done  in  favour 
of  black  slaves  ?  What  was  it  that  was 
intimated  to  the  governors  of  our  West- 
India  colonies  in  the  circular,  commonly 
called  lord  Bathurst's  letter  f  Afler  di- 
recting that  legislative  measures  should 
be  proposed  in  the  colonies  having  legis- 
latures for  preventing  the  punishment  of 
Egging  in  every  case  where  the  offender 
was  a  woman,  and  poiotmg  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  whip 
in  thefiela,  lord  Bathurst  proceeded  to 
say,  '**  I  have  now,  in  addition  to  those 
instructions,  to  dnrect,  that  you  will  cause 
some  eflectual  law  to  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  for  preventing  any  domestic 
punishment  whatever,  until  the  day  follow- 
lyig  that  on  which  the  offence  may  have 
b^n  committed,  and  even  then,  except  in 
Uie  presence  of  one  free  person,  besides 
the  person  under  whose  authority  the 
punishment  may  be  inflicted.  If  the  pu- 
nishment should  exceed  three  lashes,  it 
should  be  provided  that  a  regular  entry 
should  be  made  in  a  plantation -book,  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose."  What  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  majesty's  government  and 
to  iMirliAmAnt  mam  «>kie  •  f p  »kA««  .«»r«k:k:»A«i 
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ed,  not  with  three  but  with  two  or  three 
doaen  lashes,  without  any  court-martial, 
or  other  inquiry  into  his  culpability  ;  on 
the  order  of  his  officer,  apd  at  the  mttaat 
when  passion  might  be  presumed  to  in- 
fluence the  judgment  i  Surely,  it  was 
impossible  that  chey  could  continue  ta 
subject  British  seamen  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  individuals  in  power  over  them, 
while  they  thus  interfered  on  behalf  of 
the  black  slaves  of  the  West-Indies.  An 
end  ought  to  be  put  to  all  immediate  p«i- 
nishment.  No  punishment  ought  to  be 
inflicted  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  then  not  until  that  sentence 
had  been  approved  ;  a  proper  time  havmg 
been  allowed  for  its  consideration,  as  in 
the  army.  He  did  not  speak  of  ofiences 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Those,  of 
Course,  must  always  be  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  manner.  But,  in  general,  im- 
mediate punishment  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to. 

With  regard  to  the  punishment  of  flog- 
ging, he  had  been  told,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  naval  service 
without  it.  He  believed,  however,  thai 
some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  navy  were 
of  another  opinion.  No  doubt  there  waa 
some  improvement  on  this  point.  Tliere 
were  times  when  corporal  punishment,  ia 
the  navy,  was  carried  to  an  excess,  the 
contemplation  of  which  must  make  every 
benevolent  man  shudder.  Even  at  the 
present  moment,  notwithstanding  the 
checks  which  the  Admiralty  had  endea- 
voured to  interpose,  by  directing  that  re- 
turns should  be  made  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  punishments,  &c.,  excessive  pu- 
nishments occasionally  occurred.  .  In 
proof  of  this,  it  was  only  necessary  for 
him  to  refer  to  the  trials  of  several  naval 
officers  forjhe  infliction  of  severe  nonish- 
ment  on  their  men.  Some-  or  those 
officers  lied  been  reprimanded,  others  had 
been  suspended.  The  fact  was,^  that 
when  men  were  vested  with  unlimited 
power,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what 
they  might  be  tempted  to  do.  Well 
might  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber  say, 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  trusted  with 
absolute  power.  He  had  been  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  fiacts  of  some  of  the  cases  of 
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Port  Adminri  want  on  board»  and  invet- 
ttgated  tbe  matter,  and  was  so  satisfied  o. 
the  fact,  that  be  superseded  the  captain. 
A  single  instance  of  such  a  nature  occur* 
ring,  notwithstanding  all  the  checks  inter- 
posed by  the  Admiralty,  proved  the  in- 
sufficiency of  those  checks,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  legislative  interference. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  an  indi- 
vidual, in  which  the  writer  offered  to  be 
examined  at  ^e  bar  of  the  House,  and  to 
give  his   evidence   with  regard  to    the 
general  treatment  of  sailors,  and  to  the 
system  of  6ogffing  in  the  navy*    Return- 
ing to  England  in  an  Indiaman,  this  indi- 
vidual was  pressed,  and  sent  on  board  the 
Lion,  of  64  guns,  captain  Rolles,  and 
carried  off  to  China.    The  accojjnt  which 
this  individual  gave  of  the  discipline  on 
board  the  Lion  was,  be  believed,  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  frequently  occurred.    In 
the  first  place,  with  regard  to  provision, 
the  crew  were  placed  on  short  allowance. 
It  appeared  also  that,  besides  extra  days, 
captain  Rolles  had  two  regular  flouing 
days,  Thursdays  and  Sundays.    On  Sun- 
days, ader  prayers  and  a  sermon  by  the 
chaplain,  tbe  men  were  ordered  to  be 
turned  up,    and  an    extensive  flogging 
generally  took  place.    If  it  were  proved, 
that  any  man  had  one  dirty  shirt  in  his 
chest  more  than  he  ought  to  have,  no 
matter  how  many  clean  spirts  there  might 
be,  he  was  flogged  to  a  certainty.    There 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  on  board 
the  Hermione,  the  crew  of  which  frigate 
rose  and  murdered  the  officers,  the  disci- 
pline had  been  much  too  severe ;  for  it 
was  stated  by  a  writer  on  the  subject,  that 
the   character  of  her  captain   was  the 
opposite  of  humanity.    He  was  per»uaded 
that  a  very  different  system  would  be  in- 
troduced, if  strong  measures  were  adopt* 
ed  on  the  subject.    Hitherto,  officers  who 
disobeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Admi- 
ralty respecting  it,    although  they  had 
been  dismissed,  were  speedily  reinstated  ; 
so  that  their  punishment  was  merely  no- 
minal.   That  a  different  system  was  prac- 
ticable was  evident,  from  the  conduct  of 
several  officers — conduct  in  the  highest 
degree    honourable  to  them.      He  had 
been  informed  by  as  intelligent  and  as 
zealous  an  officer  as  any4o  his  majesty's 
Navy„  who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  for  18 
months  onboard  the  Bulwark,  of  74 guns, 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  had 
not  known  of  a  single  corporal  punish- 
ment on  board  that  ship ;  altoough  in  dis- 
cipline she  was  so  comnlete  and  efficient, 


that  she  might  on  that  point  challenge 
any  ship  in  the  fleet.  In  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  it  appeared  that  on  board  the 
Lame,  captain  Tatham,  there  had  not 
been  any  corporal  punishment  for  a  long 
time*  When  captain  Stewart  took  the 
command  of  the  Dictator,  in  the  North 
Sea,  after  in  vain  trying  flogging  in  various 
degrees,  he  had  recourse  to  putting 
offenders  on  bread  and  water  for  two  or 
three  days;  by  which  means  he  made  the 
Dictator  a  most  orderly  ship.— Lieutenant 
Standtsh  Hayley,  serving  undef  captain 
Gower,  now  admiral  Uower,  stated,  that 
in  captain  Gower's  ship  there  was  no 
corporal  punishment.  Such  was  the 
general  result  of  his  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject. What  had  been  done  in  one  in- 
stance, if  only  one  instance  instead  of  so 
many  bad  been  adduced,  was  sufficient  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  an  amelioration 
of  the  system.  Unfortunately,  however, 
our  naen  of  war  were  too  frequently  comi- 
manded  by  young  and  inexperienced 
officers;  and  many  exceUent  seam^  vert^ 
in  consequence  of  their  apprehension  o£ 
the  treatment  from  such  persons,  induced 
to  avoid  the  navy,  as  they  would  a  pesti- 
lence. 

Another,  and  the  worst  of  all  evils  to 
which  it  was  desirable  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  directed,  was  the  system  m  im* 
pressment.  It  was  well  known  to  every 
individual  conversant  with  nival  affiuis, 
that  the  manner  in  which  press  gaoga 
acted  placed  the  whole  naval  community  • 
in  a  condition  perfectly  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  bringing  of  men 
by  coercion  into  a  state  of  imprisonment 
was  a  system  which  ought  not  to  be 
persisted  in  in  this  cotmtry.  These  were 
some  of  the  erounds  on  which  he  rested 
his  motion.  He  feared  that  be  had  tres- 
passed on  the  patience  of  the  House,  but 
It  was  necessary  to  render  the  subject  in- 
telligible. Taking  them  altogether,  it  ap-» 
peared  to  him  that  they  loudly  called  on 
the  House  to  enter  into  an  inveetigationp 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  mode  could  not 
be  devised^  by  which  the  navy  might  be 
regularly  supplied  with  volunteers.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  give  ^ny  great  en- 
couragement to  our  naval  officers.,  Plenty 
of  captains  mieht  be  obtained  without 
bribery.  He  objected,  therefore,  to  the 
mode  of  distributing  prize-money,  and 
still  more  to  the  profits  which  the  captain 
of  a  man  of  war  derived  from  the  freight 
of  specie,  plate,  &c.  Why  not  distribute 
the  prize-money  principally^  among  tbf 
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dsM  of  men  who  were  anwilling  to  serve, 
'lit  tn  inducement  to  them  to  enter?  By 
the  present  distribution  of  prize-money, 
the  captain  had  three^ighths,  the  lieu- 
tenants, master,  Ac.  one-eighth ;  the 
warrant  officers,  one-eighth ;  the  petty 
officers,  one-eighth  ;  and  the  foremastmen 
one^ighth  among  them.  Thus,  if  a  ves- 
sel, with  a  compliment  of  450  men,  cap- 
tured a  prize  worth  IfiOOl.  the  captam 
received  $751.  while  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
men shared  only  SSOl,  among  them.  If 
they  wished  sailors  to  enter  the  navy,  was 
that  the  way  to  induce  them  to  do  so  ? 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  allowance  for 
carrying  specie,  he  had  no  objection  to  it, 
-when  the  money  belonged  to  private 
-individiials ;  but  when  it  was  public  pro- 
fertv,  the  practice  appeared  to  him  to  be 
*ft  solecism. 

<  Tliere  was  another  question  of  great  im^ 
4portance  to  be  considered,  and  that  was,  ra 
the  event  of  a  war,  how  we  ^ould  stand  with 
'America,  and  with  the  naval  powers  of  £u- 
fope,  with  respect  to  the  rivht  of  search  for 
British  seamen — arightweliad  never  relin- 
quished ?  The  svstem  we  had  adopted  of 
ipifitiiig  foreign  ships,  in  order  to  take  out 
our  own  men,  had  cost  us  ninety-six  nril* 
Mors  m  die  late  American  war ;  for  he  laid 
the  wholeof  that  war,  and  theexpense  aris- 
ing from  it,  at  the  door  of  the  practice  of  im* 
.  pressmen t.  If  we  had  not  had  any  impress* 
nenf,  we  should  not  have  had  that  war. 
The  practice  of  searching  forefgn  vessels 
itoofi  number  one  among  the  causes  of 
(iftcontent  against  this  country  cherished 
by  foreign  nations :  and  especiallv  by  the 
natives  of  the  United  States.  No  man 
who  had  not  tnqutred  into  the  subject, 
eouM  be  aware  of  the  immense  importance 
Which  had  been  attached  to  this  question 
hi  America.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy 
of  an  American  account  of  men  taken 
firora  their  ships  by  the  British,  which  had 
been  published  throughout  America,  and 
had  greatly  contributed  to  fan  the  flame 
•f  indignation  against  Great  Britain.  He 
beKeved  the  paper  in  which  it  had  been 
published  was  called  *<Tbe  Olive  Branch  f 
a  name  certainly  not  very  indicative  of  its 
character  and  object  [the  hon.  gentleman 
here  read  one  or  two  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned]. These  cases  might  be  overchai'ged 
—he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  over- 
dMT^ ;  but  still  they  had  had  the  effect  of 
excitmg  great  discontent  in  America,  and 
proof  ought  to  be  given,  that  there  was  a 
Necessity  for  persevering  in  the  system  b 
wWch  mit'diiceiitenttiriginated.    Should 
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our  system  of  pressing  be  persevered  in, 
what  security  could  we  have  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  our  seamen  would  not  flock 
to  Holland  or  to  France,  or  still  more  to 
America,  where  the  language  was  the  same 
as  their  own  ?  The  mischief  resulting 
therefrom  might  be  incalculable ;  and  the 
present  was  undoubtedly  the  most  proper 
time  for  considerhig  a  national  question 
of  so  much  importance.  What  was  the 
practice  in  America  ?  There  was  no  im- 
pressment in  that  country.  Every  sailor 
was  a  volunteer.  On  entering  he  received 
a  liberal  bounty  ;  and  hts  term  of  service 
was  limited. 

One  point  which  it  was  expedient  on 
our  part  to  discuss  was,  whether,  even  if  we 
were  obliged  to  adhereto  coercion,  the  term 
of  service  ought  not  to  be  limited.  But,  if 
impressment  was  justifiable  at  all,  it  could 
only  be  on  some  veir  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. He  was  quite  aware  that  the  pre- 
sent subject  was  not  agreeable  tomany  who 
heard  him.  The  details  would  appear  te- 
dious to  some :  to  others,  whose  opinions 
had  been  previously  made  up,  those  de- 
tails were  of  little  consequence.  But  to 
him,  when  he  contemplated  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  that  might  result 
from  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  our  ex- 
isting system,  they  appeared  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  What  was  the  prac- 
tice of  France  ?  There  the  system  was, 
in  some  degree,  one  of  conscription, 
chiefly  of  sauors  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chant service  and  of  fishermen;  but  it 
was  for  a  limited  term  of  service,  and  ex- 
empted the  individuals  from  subsequenS 
^c^viee  in  the  army.  It  was  very  desir- 
able to  ascertain  the  exact  practice  of 
France  and  of  other  naval  countries  in 
this  respect.  Whatever  they  found  expe- 
dient approximated  to  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing in  favour  of  the  adaption  of  a  simi- 
lar plan  by  ourselves.  For  his  own  part, 
he  certainly  had  imagined  a  plan,  which 
he  could  without  difficulty  submit  to  the 
House.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  him  to  do  so,  without  pre- 
vious inquiry  and  examination  of  details. 
He  thought  that  he  should  act  more 
wisely,  and  in  a  way  more  calculated  to 
produce  a  good  effect,  by  proposing  a  par- 
liamentary  investigation  by  a  committee, 
in  which  every  description  of  plan  might 
be  fulhr  considered.  He  had  stated  what 
the  evils  were  :  he  now  called  upon  them 
to  devise  a  remedy ;  and  thereby  to  place 
British  sailors  on  a  footing  with  every  other 
class  in  the  community,  dv  ^ariooEDseans, 
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by  holding  oat  inducemenU  to  tradesmoD 
and  other  landsmen  to  enter  the  navy,  by 
granting  greater  remuneration  and  more 
extensive  privileges  to  sailors,  and  by 
other  devices  of  a  similar  kind,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  volunteer  instead  of  a  co* 
erced  marine.  The  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent system  might  be  most  advanti^eously 
converted  into  one  of  the  means  of  effect- 
ing so  desirable  an  object.  That  expense 
was  very  considerable.  He  understood 
that  during  tl^e  late  war  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  impress  service  ex- 
ceeded 3,000;  and  that  the  expense  of 
thatsertice amounted  to  between  S00,000/. 
and  400,000/.  per  annum.  Upon  the 
grounds  he  had  sUted,  he  really  thought 
00  hon.  gentleman,  however  disposed  he 
might  be  to  vote  against  the  motion,  could, 
in  honour  or  justice,  refuse  to  vote  for 
such  an  inquiry  as  a  committee  might  in- 
stitute. He  was  most  anxious  that  such  a 
committee  should  be  appointed;  but  at 
present^  he  asked  only  that  hon.  gentle- 
men would  pledge  themselves  to  such  a 
measure  in  the  ensuing  session.  He 
would  now  conclude  by  moving, 

"  That  this  House,  being  well  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  manning  the  Navy  in  a 
time  of  war,  and  of  the  evils  of  forcible 
impressment  of  seamen  for  that  purpose ; 
and  considering  that  a  time  of  profound 
peace  will  best  admit  the  fullest  and  fairest 
examination  of  that  most  important  sub- 
ject, will,  early  in  the  next  session,  uke  the 
subject  into  consideration,  with  the  view 
to  such  regulations  as  may  obviate  the 
evils  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy,  an4  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  * 

.  Mr.  Roberktm  said,  he  would  second  the 
motion,  because  he  thought  inquiry  was  a 
good  thing ;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
satis6ed  that  such  a  committee  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  recommended  would  effisct  the 
purposes  which  he  appeared  to  anticipate 
from  it.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
sure  that  there  was  not  much  less  dbpo- 
sition  to  desertion  in  the  navy  than  in  the 
merchant  ser?  ice.  He  did  not  believe  it 
possible  to  do  without  the  impressment  of 
seamen  ;  but  being  willing  to  see  whether 
any  thing,  and  what,  could  be  done 
towards  attaining  the  objects  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  in  view,  he  would 
support  the  resolution. 

8ir  G.  Cockbum  said,  be  found  great 
difficulty    in  following   the    hon.  mover 
through  the  very  extended  range  which 
VOL.  XL 


be  had  taken  in  bis  speech  :  for  thouch 
4he^hoo.  gentleman  had  stated,   in   the 
commencement,  that    he   would  confine 
himself  to  the  question  of  impressbient,  he 
had  digressed,  at  a  considerable  length, 
into  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the 
navy.    In  his  answer,  it  would  be  neces^ 
sary  for  him  to  divide  his  observations  in« 
to  two  parts ;  the  first  relating  to  hnpress- 
ment.    Indeed,  the  subject  of  impress^ 
ment  had  been  almost  got  rid  of  by  the 
very  seconder  of  the  motion :  who  had  as* 
sorted  his  belief,  that .  impressment  could 
not  be  done  away  with.     Now,  in  the 
case  of  an  evil  of  this  description  (for  an 
evil  he  admitted  impressment  to  be)  if  it 
could  not  be  got  rid  of,  it  was  much  bet^ 
ter  that  no  hopes  should  be  improperly 
held  out.    He  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  every  naval 
officer  in  that  House,  when  he  said,  that 
they  would  be  delighted,  if  it  .were  possi* 
ble  to  carry  on  the  service  without  conti* 
nuing  the  practice  of  impressment.  Every ' 
body  would  feel  how  unpleasant  it  nrast  be 
for  officers  to  command  men  who  had  beeii 
brought  by  force  to  serve  under  them,  and 
whom  they  were  totake  into  battle.  But  still 
he  must  declare,  that  his  own  moral  con« 
viction  was,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  maintaining  our   naval    strength'  and 
superiority,  without  maintaining  wo  the 
law  of  impressment,    ile  called  it  a  law,' 
though  he  felt  how  uneaual  he  was  to 
argue  a  point  of  law  to  tne  House ;  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  mifht  have  told  Uiem^ 
that  lord  Mansfield,  when  a  seaman  who 
had  been  impressed  was  brouaht  up  be- 
fore him  by  habeas  corpus,  finally  disposed 
of  the  case  by  saying,  that  the  man  had 
not  shown  sufficiently  that  he  was  exempt* 
ed  by  the  statute,  and  had  not  proved  zuf 
common  law  right  against  the  impress*' 
ment :  and  therefore  he  sent  him  back  to 
the   ship  to  which  he  beloneed.    Lord 
Kenyon,  in  a  judgment  on  a  similar  case, 
had  extended  the  liability  to  impressment 
to  all  persons  exercising  employments  in 
the  seafaring  line.    Now,  tnere  was  one 
other  clear  reason  why,  as  he  thought, 
this  power  of  impressment  could  never  be 
parted  with— the  country  could  never  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  man  both 
the  navy  and  the  merchant  service,  unless 
the  same  number  of  men  were  m^ntained 
in  time  of  peace  as  in  war.    It  was  quite 
clear  that,  at    th^  conclusion  of  a  war, 
when  100,000  seamen  were  brought  in* 
to  our  ports  and  paid  off,  there  could  be 
little  or  no  employment  for  tbemi  and  they 
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iPoidd  dUspene  in  §narf  iime^m^.  BfUt 
#oppo9iDg  ih^  ipot  eaiplof  nMQt  tf  ft  4i& 
Imoi  sortt  wM  Wf  dM  k#  tlui  oooMk 
livelier  ?  Ho  $pfttdoi  iQ  all  Wt  ^Unt 
^vil  Irirndi  woo  heard  bim,  to  tay  iriw^ 
tb?r  iha  umde  of  a  iaanaat  lika  evarjr 
4lher  trade,  didAOt  nyiireoamtaal  an^ 
pkjfpem  la  baep  bka  afectiva.  t^^U 
they  wara  aU  kept  in  barraoks  lofotber 
i»  ahore,liie  affect  would  sUU  be  the  vaoia; 
iiot  to  nenlioA  the  eooraaous  ozpenaa 
that  the  eoMOtiry  would  he  put  to«  Tba 
/Biot  .waa»  however,  that  our  oaru 
lull  pf  Qiercbantioeo,  inaaaed  (oo  ti 


Awvuaiaa^  ^&§§0fn 


$fi  the  hon.  loambar  for  AbecdeMi) 
from  the  fuU  war  comploaieot  of  owr 
iiavy.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
ftate  of  the  eouBtry  at  the  breaking  out 
fif  a  war  ?  These  men  ooifild  all  be  got 
fit,  aad  made  availattes  for  amr  merchant* 
pea  were  full  of  them.  Bat,  on  the  other 
b«Bd,  in  waf,  wir  navy  look  obairge  of  the 
machantmen;  and  for  a  aacrebaat  ahip, 
landtmeo,  old  ioTalida,  and  ordiaary  tea* 
m^.vonU  aulKce ;  tberefore,  though  it 
pould  pot  be  denied  that  the  ayetem  «»aa 
)i«ble  to  olJtiectioo,  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  worked  well;  and  that  no  4UB- 
cully  waa  expenenced,  exo^t  that  which 
aiota  from  taking  the  men  by  force,  i^ 
fte#d  of  receivmg  tl^^m  aa  volunteera. 
Voleia  Ibis  ayatem  had  neo9  aacertained  to 
1^  tol^rabl;^  e^ecliTe,  oould  i^y  one  sup- 
posa  that,  iia  the  ataie  in  which  Europe 
fras,  even  only  a  yoar  ago,  our  men  of  war 
could  baya  remamed  quiet  in  their  h^r* 
p^airs?  9e&ra,  however,  voloateera  could 
have  beao  got,  awr  nairai  force  asuat  have 
bean  enbuged  to  aucb  an  axtent  as  would 
kaYO  enabled  it  to  cope  with  the  navy  of 
France,  at  least.  As  H  was,  however,  ou^ 
abips  reukalned  quietly  19  port*  without 
any  additional  eapenie  to  the  countrr 
fnd  yet  a  suSciwt  nnmh^  of  hanos 
pight  at  any  lime  have  been  got  out  of 
our  mercbantuAen  in  any  comer  of  i^uropot 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon«  meqn 
her  for  Aberdeen  was  aware,  that  seamen 
were  impressed  in  time  of  war  only,  and 
not  hi  time  of  peace.  It  waa  only  ia 
easas  of  emergency,  aa  at  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  tfaat  the  power  of  imprassmeat 
y^9M  exercised.  The  very  preamble  of  the 
oress-warrant  recited  this  eme!rgeacy% 
1^,  the  House  would  iTOcoUect  thai  during 
^  whole  of  the  war  we  bad  a  taiiar 
f^oBunerce.  thao  aven  dwnng  the  peac»a»  r 
fiir  webad  in  our  own  haada  iN  com* 
iparaa  of  the  wbcde  world.  But  the 
hm.  tmiimf»  M  talkff^tgimt  deal 
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lahiUiiaa  of  1 
¥m   American   waay>.     Why,    it 
be   obvioua,   that   to  nsan    ifur   najryi 
whiob  had  the  whole  of  our  vest  com* 
meroe  to  take  care  of,  and  whidi  ma$  ea» 
birged  to  a  force  of  600  vasaels  of  vnr  in 
service,  was  a  much  more  dificult  thing 
to  do  thao  to  man  half  a  doaen  Amertttn 
frigates*     Yet  this  increased  dilBculty  of 
meontng  our  ahips  waa  brought  by  tbo 
ban*  gentleman  aa  an  argunMot  againat 
the  service  generally.     It  was  not  to  be 
deniad,  that  occasionally  4uriog  the  war^ 
such  a  difficulty  did  occur  :  but,  al^er  the 
peace  the  difficulty  had  goaeall  the  other 
I  way.    He  had  reoeived  a  letter,  for  ex« 
I  ample  very  recently  from  a  friend  of  hia 
an  board  an  £sst-India'4naB.    The  letter 
atated,  that  the  India*nian  had  been  lying 
at  anchor  for  aix  weeks,  unable  to  proceed 
because  of  the  number  of  her  hands  who 
bad  deserted  into  a  man  ef  war.    Indeed* 
the   Adoaimlty-Tperhaps,  going  beyoMl 
what  they  were  strictly  authorised  to  do- 
had  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  repeated 
complaints  of  the  same  evil,  to  issue  ord^a 
to  commaodera  on  foreign  stations  not  to 
take  on  hoard  hands  who  offered  themr 
selves  out  of  merchantmen.    Yet  by  sta- 
tute, it  was  very  certain  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  enter  himself  00  board  a 
man  of  war :  aad,  by  doing  so,  ha  cleared 
his  articles  with  the  master  of  the  nier* 
chantoian.    Notwithsunding  this,  so  nu- 
merous had  been  the  representationa  he 
spoke  of,  that  the  Admiralty  bad   been, 
compelled  to  direct  commanders  not  to 
take  merchant  aeameo  in   eaaes    where 
their  quitting  was  likely  to  distress  the 
aAercbantmao.    It  had  happened  to  hhs-i 
self  at  St.  Helena,  to  be  under  the  neoea^ 
aity  of  making  a  siasilar  eider,  upon  .many 
applications  from  asercbanta  ana  masters* 
Now,  tba  hon.  gentleman  had  unfisirly 
imputed  to  the  Britiah  navy  this  defect**^ 
that  the  seamen  were  vary  prone  to  deser^ 
tion  ;  and  this  disposition  the  hon.  geatla* 
man  attjributed  to  the  eSbct  of  impresa- 
moot.    He  had  then  contrasted  the  caan 
of  the  Aa»erioan  navy,  contending,  thaa 
beaauae  their  seaa^si  were  vohmteera, 
fiiey  were  to  be  misted,  and  never  de- 
s^ted.  Now,itwasbutayer]rlitUawhUft 
lethal  he  (sir  G.  C.)ba4BeeeiMd alettes 
from  a  coasmanding  oflwar  om  the  Medi*^ 
^rreao  atation«  »a  which  the  officer  wrote 
to  this  elect— <<  I  am  now  lying  alongaida 
m  American  94.    My  asen  go  aaboca  by 
themselves  in  divisions  every  day,  and  re^ 
tmmalw^  when  tbeiilaaaaia  out.  Han 
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1MB  n^v«#  gft  Miof*  #MKNit  i  guard  om 
tiMiBi  la  pff«f«At  theni  from  deatrttng } 
and  ^li^  are  canftantly  appljing  t9  be 
taktn  oa  board  ut  as  taaman/'  Ha  would 
cppu>wl  tblat  the  coaditioa  of  a  Drhith 
aaanait  bow  oil  board  tbipt  vae  eerhapa 
better  ihao  thai  of  anjr  nan  of  bis  data* 
Tto  state  of  the  eountry  did  not  allow 
naen  eiiot^  to  asan  both  the  nserobaat 
aenricd  and  the  navy ;  it  was  iberefbre 
oar  policy  to  beep  up  in  time  of  peace  a 
•oficienc  nuasber  of  teamen  to  roan  th^ 
ships  of  war  in  commission  upon  the  peace 
establishment.  At  the  preaerit  mo-^ 
nent,  however,  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  beoome  ao  extended,  thai  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  mabe  some 
addition  to  the  complement  of  aaen  allotted 
for  tbe  squadron  wnieh  was  naintaintd-by 
this  government.  Beyond  the  nuasbei' 
required  for  die  meraiant  serrioe,  and 
that  peace  squadi^,  it  would  be  imprac-' 
tiosAile  to  keep  up  any  eonsidw^ebody ; 
fbrthe  eftct  of  attempttng'to  do  so,  would 
only  bor  to  drive  them  into  foreign  service. 
To  create  a  greater  body  of  seamen  than 
there  was  an  actual  necessity  for,  was  to 
do  raithief  instead  of  good.  His  own* 
mind  wag  quite  aftade  up  to  oppose  the 
bort.  gentleman's  motion ;  but  more  pard* 
calarly  as  it  went  to  give  a  pledge  for  the 
next  session,  which  would  be  tantamount 
t#  a  declaration,  that  parliament  was 
intending  to  do  that  which  it  felt  it  would 
bw  improper  to  induce  any  person  to 
eapect.— *He  now  canoe  to  tne  second 
division  of  thb  sufaject--4he  dbcipline  of 
the  fleet.  The  hofi.  gentleman  thought, 
that  one  of  the  gteatest  defects  of  the 
aervioe  was  tbe  power  given  to  oentains 
to  punish  wvong^doers.  Here',  again,  he 
(sir  G.  C.)  conceived*  the  power  to  be 
abaolutely  necessary;  admitting,  that 
tbosof ships  wherein,  if-  was  least  enevted 
weru  geneinUy  tbto  beet  Bsena^red  and  the 
best  neguletedb  But,  let  the  House 
pioture  to  themsekes  the  case  of  ft 
few  oCeeri-— say  eight  or  ten — perfaapa 
strangers  tothe  ship  and  crew,  coming' on 
hoard  a  ship  of  iber  line  with  a  crew  of 
800' men,  whom  they  were  destined  to 
coiamssidj  and  about  t^sail  with  to  tbe 
most  dutant  latitudes;  It  was  known  that 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  the  wwrst 
criminal  even,  were  not  untrequently  sent 
on  boardrsbip;  and,  could  it  be  doubted 
that  over  stidi  a  crew,  and  under  such 
drcomttaaeesyit  was  necessary  to  invest 
the(  commander  with  a  power  of  pooisb- 
'taatsoie  a 


te^ear,  and  to  rept^sas  thb  diihgat'eui  4Sk^ 
tiirbances  that  would  be  ae  Kbdy  lo  arisd 
ai  a  vast  distance  from  their  bdm^,nmon9 
B  multitude  of  mcn^  removed  irbm  thm 
more  immediate ddtttumfdation  of  thelawar 
and  tribunalr  of  their  teudtry?  But^  while 
he  wee  for  pr^aerving  thie  powdr,  he  wao' 
for  using  it  at  ieMoat  aa  possible.    The 
vety  knewledoe  that  it  waa   posntssid» 
mi^t  often  dmter  nfcdn  who  Irere  illHdi»> 
posed  from'  the  c(tanBussfam  of  violenoey 
or  from    otbeir   nasconduct;    Tlie  ben*, 
gentleman   bad   suggested,   that    diere 
uouM  be  abmcf  alteration  in  thw  medai  of^ 
paying   ships  on  fereigtt  atatione;   and, 
when  sailorebad  been  long  abroad  tnthem^. 
it  waecertandy  daairaUe  tbal  th^y  should 
be  fiimished  with  a  part  of  tbe  moniea: 
due  to  thenk    Bot»  it  war  net  to  berftr^ 
gotten,  that  asiiab  had  been-ahready  done* 
towards    this   end*    By   tiie   allotment 
sjntem,  the  sailor  oould  foave  half  h»  pay 
to  be  taken  up  by  his  fianily  at*  holme. 
While  at  sea  he  had  his*  victuaWaa  mttcb- 
as  he  wanted  his,  winev  hieoloathMi||^  and 
all  necessaries ;  and  when  ba  waa  ill>  bet 
had  every  medical  attention ;  so  that  her 
could  onW  wiint  moneys  for  a  ^'firolie,*^  aa 
it  wa# caned,  on  8bore;andaverynimiral 
wi»h  on  his  part  it  war.    Bnt,  it  was  not 
to  be  denied,  that  if  it  i^ai  an  advairtaget 
that  the  seaman  could  leave  faalf  his  pa^, 
it  was  equally  agreeable-  to  lrinH<  on  hie 
return  from  a  long  cruise;,  tlial  be  cotdd 
receive  the  other  half  dB  at  once  t  for  it 
was  well  known  that  a  sailor  at  all  tinpea 
liked  to  have  a  *<  whack*'  of  money,  when 
he  came  home  wherewith  to  enjoy  nimself. 
Without  holding  these  up^  however,  aa 
temptations  to  a  service  which  required 
nothing  of  the  sort,  he  would  maintain^ 
from  lira  own  infortnation  and  experienee^ 
ihat^  generally  speakings  aervice  on  board  - 
an  Bi^glish  man  of  war  waa  the  moat  p^ 
paler  servfca  i»  tbe  win'ld.    The  statei* 
ments  whacb  tbe  House  had  heard-  from 
the    bom-   gentleman  were   very  nnich 
exaggerated.    At  thia   moment    British 
seamen  were  dispoaed  to  be  cootentedf 
partioularlysincethe^had  reueived  from 
the  liberaMy  of  parliament  that  boon  in 
tbe  **  long  service  pensions," whichwould 
do  them  more  good,  and  efect  for  the' 
service  a  far  more  permanent  benefiti  than 
all  the  hon.  gentleman^e  speeches*    Bvery 
sailor,  after  14>  years'  service^  tmlesak!a- 
desoHed,  waa  now  entitled'  tO'  a  penaimr 
for  life:  and  after  20  yearn'  aervica,  net ^ 
only  tea  conaidarablyineeeasad  pemk>n^ 
bat4a  damand  hia>  dMiam^  *•  AdmU 
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ratty  having  steadily  refuted  to  entertain 
the  very  numerous  applicattons  that  bad 
been  mluie  by  seamen  who  had  deserted, 
and  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
privileges^  to  get  the«<  R'*  ukeo  from  their 
names  in  the  books  of  the  Navy  office.  He 
was  confident,  that  m  a  ven  f&m  years,  the 
crime  of  desertion  would  be  more  scarce 
in  the  Britmh  navy  than  in  any  other  pub- 
lie  service.  He  should  therefore  decidedly 
oppose  this  motion,  and  hoped  to  be  in  a 
laq^e  majority  against  it. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  said,  he  should  not  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  if  the  hon.  mover 
had  not  called  the  navy  the  '*  white 
negroes."  Now,  the  moment  an  impressed 
roan  was  brought  on  board  ship  there  was 
no  difiereoce  l^iween  him  and  a  volunteer» 
and  more  volunteers  ran  from  ships  of  war 
than  pressed  men.  He  could  enumerate 
a  number  of  eminent  persons  in  the  navy 
who  had  been  originally  pressed  men. 
There  was  old  admiral  Bowater,  he  was  a 
white  slave.  There  was  admiral  Mitchell, 
he  was  a  white  slave.  There  was  sir  T. 
Trowbridge,  lie  was  a  white  slave.  There 
was  captain  Buitei^ld,  who  wasimpressed 
in  1793,  and  was  a  captain  in  1796,  There 
was  captain  Cook,  one  of  the  first  of  na- 
vigators he  was  another ;  and  there  were, 
l)^  had  no  doubt,  20,000  of  these  white 
slaves.  If  the  men  were  not  otherwise  to 
be  hadf  it  was  necessary  to  press  them ; 
and  if  they  had  a  good  bdly  full  of  victuals, 
coats  on  their  hacks,  and  medicine  when 
they  were  sick,  they  could  not  be  called 
slaves. 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  that  a  man  might 
have  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  good 
victuals  jn  his  belly,  and  medicine  when 
h^  was  sick,  and  yet  be  the  veriest  slave 
that  ever  crawled.  As  to  the  expression 
wiiich  his  hon.  friend  had  applieo  to  the 
nav^,  and  which  the  gallant  admiral  had 
noticed,  it  waa  only  intended  to  convey 
the  assertion,  that  seamen  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  privileges  of  other 
Englishmen;  an  assertion  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  correct,  while  they 
were.liable  at  any  time  to  be  taken  from 
their  family  and  friends,  perhaps  never 
more  to  be  heard  of.     His  uon.  friend  was 
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for  years.    The  gallant  officer  had  con« 
fessedthat  the  impressment  wasconsider^ ' 
in  the  navy  a  great  grievance;  and  had 
defended  it  solely  on  the  ground  of  ne« 
cessity.    He  had  conversed  with  an  officer' 
of  the  navy,  deservedly  decorated  with 
one  of  the  orders,  who  said  he  was  quite' 
confident,  that  in  the  next  war  it  would  be ' 
impossible  to  carry  press-warrants  into 
execution—that  from  the  increased  know« 
ledge  which  the  people  had  of  their  rights^  • 
the  resistance  to  press-gangs  would  be* 
ten  times  more  sanguinary  than  it  had. 
been.    During  the  hot-press  in  time  of 
war,  respectable  inhabitants  of  Westmin* 
ster,  who  lived  near  the  bank«stde  never 
stirred  out  except  armed  with  knives,  to 
resist  the  press-gangs.    They  knew  the 
legal  decisions  on  tl^  subject;  but  all  the 
decisions  in  the  world  would  not  prevent 
them  from  resistmg  this  atrocious  violation 
of  natural  right ;  for  such  he  must  call  it,  - 
when  a  person  was  violently  torn  from 
his  family  and  friends.    As  to  the  legal 
decisions  on  the  subject,  judge  Foster  was 
the  first  person  who  had  ventured  to  say 
it  was  leeal,  though,  in  a  qualified  manner. 
Lord  ^Umsfield  had  followed,  and  said, 
that  impressment  was  so  general  a  right ' 
that  there  must  be  a  statute  to  exempt  a 
man    from  its  operation.    This   was    a 
pretty  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  were  treated  • 
by  those  who  should  be  their  defenders. 
The  fact  was,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  like  law  on  the  subject.    As  to  the  • 
necessity,  there  were  but  140,000  men  in 
the  navy  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  our  maritime  force;   and,   of  these, 
S0,000  were  marines.    So  that  in  order  to 
get  1 10,000  men,  it  was  necessary,  with  a 
population  of  17  or  18  roilliong,  to  resort 
to  these  violent  and  illegal  measures,  and 
to  fill  ships  sometimes,  it  was  said,  out  of 
gaols.    Now,  was  not  this  a  proof  that 
some  inouiry  was  necessary  on  the  subject  ? 
The  gallant  officer  had  laid  down  two 
positions,     which     were    extraordinary 
enough  from  a  person  so  aealous  in  de- 
fending the  character  of  the  navy—  first, 
that  the  navy  coold  not  be  filled  with- 
out force;  secondly,  that  the  character 
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were  to  be  made  in  the  present  •▼•  tern  of  i 
manniog  our  navy,  those  who  adrocated  ' 
such  a  measure  must  seek  it  elsewhere! 
If  he  had  rightly  heard  the  gallant  ad- 
miral, he  understood  him  to  say»  that 
parliament  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
navy ;  that  they  had  taken  care  to  iocrease 
their  pensions ;  and  had,  in  fact,  introduced 
measures  more  beneficial  than  any  likely 
to  be  produced  by  his  hon.  friend's 
speeches.  Bui  if  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  take  into  consideration  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  navy,  why 
should  they  not  inquire  as  to  whether  that 
navy  could  not  be  manned  without  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  and  privi1e|^s 
of  British  subjects*  The  mode  of  im- 
pressment into  the  British  navy  vras  ablot 
on  our  histoiy^  of  which  all  writers  had 
complained.  And,  whatever  might  be  his 
opinion  of  that  House,  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
place  in  which  a  man  could  lift  his  voice 
in  defence  of  his  country's  honour  and 
character,  and  in  support  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  fellow  subjects.  He  was 
not  vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  any  thing 
which  fell  from  him  could  bring  a  single 
vote  from  the  gallant  admiral,  or  the  gen- 
tlemen by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  but 
he  feh  that  by  expressing  his  opinions 
there,  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  forcing 
upon  the  attention  of  the  country  that 
which,  if  not  expressed  in  parliament, 
could  be  no  where  expressed  with  effect. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the 
motion,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
inquiry  was  a  good  thing  :  but  he  went  on 
to  say,  that  he  was  not  sure  that  the  plans 
of  the  hon.  mover  could  be  agreed  to.  At 
all  events,  it  was  admitted  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  an  inquiry  was  necessary ; 
and  that  was  all  for  which  he  and  his 
friends  contended.  He  was*  not  aware 
that  his  hon.  friend  meant  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  punishment  in  the  nwy ; 
but,  m  the  event  of  the  House  agreeing  to 
the  pppointroent  of  a  committee  in  the 
next  session,  he  saw  no  reason  why  that 
part  of  the  subject  should  not  be  entered 
into  also.  Was  there  any  naval  officer 
who  would  not  own  that  the  present 
system  was  a  crying  evil,  and  ought  to  be 
got  rid  of?  And  if  so,  how  were  they  to 
get  rid  of  it,  but  by  a  calm  and  dispassion-* 
ate  inquiry  I  The  gallant  admiral  opposed 
the  inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
create  discontent.  It  would  do  no  such 
thing.  It  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
use  every  effort  to  rescue  the  people  of 
Soghuid  from  this  odious  and  disgraceful 


badge  of  slavery.  He  would  ask,  whether 
the  navy  were  contented  with  the  imprest 
system ;  and  whether  they  would  not  prec. 
fer  an  inquiry  into  a  remedy  of  that  abuse  I 
The  evil  was  acknowledged,  and  even  its 
supporters  were  anxious  for  a  remedy  if 
it  could  be  found. 

Captain  Gordon  defended  the  system 
at  present  pursued  in  the  navy ;  at  the 
same  time  admitting,  that  the  impressment 
of  sailors  could  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  He  implored  the 
House  to  consider  weU  before  they  de- 
prived the  navy  of  a  power  which  was 
necessary  to  its  greatness,  and  the  remo* 
val  of  which  might  be  a  death-blow  to  its 
safety  [hear,  hear  1 1. 

Mr.  IV.  SmUh  said,,  that  gentlemen  op»> 
posite,  while  the^  admitted  the  evil,  were 
determined  to  withhold  the  remedy.  To 
him  it  appeared,  that  the  discipline  and 
interests  of  the  navy  were  closely  bound 
up  with  the  present  question.  He  would 
refer  the  House  to  what  had  been  done 
for  the  army.  The  improvements  made 
in  that  branch  of  our  service  were  owing, 
not  more  to  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, than  to  the  eloquent  ad- 
dresses of  the  hon.  baronet  near  him  (sir 
F.  Burdett).  Not  only  the  army,  but 
the  country  generally  were  highly  in-  , 
debied  to  that  hon.  baronet  for  his  un- 
wearied exertions  ( hear,  hear  1] .  He  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  his  motion,  as  he 
felt  that  it  could  produce  no  harm,  and  . 
was  calculated  to  effect  much  good. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  certainly  thought  the  pro* 
posed  inquiry  would  be  most  advantage- 
ously conducted  by  the  Admiralty.  'Hie 
objections  which  the  hon.  member  had 
started  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
that  Board,  and  had  been  remedied  as  far 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  crving 
evil  of  pressing,  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  it  could  only  be  justified  by  neces- 
sity. But,  how  could  they  otherwise  man 
a  fleet  in  a  case  of  emergency  ?  It  was 
objected  to  the  impress  system,  that  it 
dragged  men  to  fight  against  their  incli- 
nations; but  this  objection  would  hold 
equally  good  against  the  most  constitu- 
tional force  of  the  country^— the  militia, 
into  which  every  roan,  from  eighteen  to 
forty^five,  was  liable  to  be  made  to  serve. 
As  a  proof,  that  men  would  not  volunta- 
rily relinquish  their  other  employments 
and  join  the  naval  profession,  he  had  only 
to  state,  that  even  now,  in  time  of  peace, 
there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  men  to  fill 
up  the  merchant  vesselSf  and  to  man  thf 
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Ht  could  not  MQi  Ikat  any  benefit  wovM 
arif e  from  die  propoeod  cocaoMitee* 

Mr.  Wnrre  sbwK^ftdf  that  bee.  gestk* 
nea  on  the  other  md^f  had  treated  this 
teeetion  throogbooi  a*  one  emtinky  to  be 
decided  by  the  opinioM  of  profeeeioaal 
Belli  and  ae  One  in  the  dieonMioa  of  whicfa 
other  iadiriduali  were  incapable  of  par** 
lictpating.  With  that  view  of  ibe  qaoa- 
iMti  be  decidedly  diffiered  i  and  thoog^ 
bo  aohnowMged  the  benefit  of  aueb  opi« 
Bien%  be  did  not  tbtak  tbai  to  them  alone 
thodecinon.of  the  queetton  o«^t  to  be 
enftrattod.  There  had  been  iaqotriea  on 
aab^a  Mmilar  to  the  pfeeent,  oondocled 
by  ilnprofeMional  meii,  witboM  any  dta« 
•dvantafi.  Ho  aHuded  to  the  board 
of  anval  tM|airy  and  iho  board  of  naval 
fOffieiony  at  botib  of  frhMi  eereral  ciribaae 
bad  eat  aa  nmnbort,  Bat#  even  supposing 
tbo'opiaion  of  those  hen.*  gfeaUemon  be 
bad  ivleited  to  to  be  correct,  s^  that 
was  not  9k  aaiwov  to  tliepresent  motion, 
as  there  wore  several  roembera  of  the 
Noose  who  weaM  willinKt^  gtvo  their 
prolessioaal  assistance  in  the  Mveetigatioo 
of  the  sobfect.  It  was  ootoiione,  that 
aooofvKag  to  the  present  nvaotree  of  m* 
nrOMOwnt,  iadividaals  who  had  never 
been  at  sea  boAire»  were  often  asiasd  mtd 


;  on  board  a  vessel.  He  bad  heard 
of  an  instance  of  that  kind,  which,  how* 
over  ludicroao  it  might  appear,  waa  never-* 
tbeless  true.  A  coacbwaa  had  been 
seized  by  a  preta*gnng,  and  hs  spite  of  his 
represeatations  and  remonstrances,  bad 
boon  seat  on  beard  the  tender,  where  he 
remained  aU  night,  and  ow  the  Ibttowing 
mormag  actiudly  enpeared  bdbre  the 
officers  in  bis  oaaclnnan'a  habilhaentsi 
There  was  another  drcumstanOe  to  whseh 
be  wished  to  ciU  the  aitentioo  of  the 
House,  and  that  was,  that  this  a^steni  wet 
poddiar  to  Ei^bnid,  and  to  England  alona 
Other  oonntries  bad,  like  Bngbuid,  been 
distiiigui4ied  for  coimnercial  enterprtze 
and  naval  glory;  one  especially  bed  sent 
large  fleets  to  sea;  and  yet,  as  far  aa  be 
iras  acqoainted  with  the  sukyrct ^  be  be* 
Heved  he  might  safely  assert,  that  Holbnid 
bad  never  resorted  to  this  mode  of  awn* 
ning  her  fleets.  He  regretted  that  any 
hon.  gentleman  shonid  have  introdooed 
-American  affidavits,  affecting  the  charac- 
ter of  a  highly  nseritorious  ^cer,  for  he 
believed  those  afidavia  were,  at  one  thaw, 
an  article  of  very  fipeqoent  nmndactyre. 
One  of  tfiese  affidavite  bad  lately  boea 
rnblisbod  by  Mr.  Cobbeti  in  a 


itim 

dfbiaPoKtHHd  Bagi^ser^  *daraharMw 
ontitied  <«Bbia  and  Bafff  and  he  had  aw 
beaitation  in  saying,  that  is  was  aeconM 
paniod  by  most  uajaatifiaMe  aad  uafoood-i 
edremarbs,  and  that  m  loot  tbo  wbolw 
artele  waa  as  vile  and  eahimniona  as  badk 
ever  iasned  from  tbo  pta  of  n  vile  and  ca« 
loaMMona  author^  He  thought  it  was  de^ 
sirable  to  adopt  sane  neasmre  to  dimim sb 
asmamary,  and  hemifthtadd,  arbitrary 
mode  af  proccedhig,  wbieh  could  be  pro>^ 
dttotive  of  notbinn  but  disadvantage.  It 
waaadmittod  onaUbaadsy  thattbe  Hoose 
were  dealing  witb  so  achnewledged  evil  ^ 
and  thoogb  soase  gentlOmenr  seeased  ium 
dinod  to  defend  the  BMaitora  on  tbe  ground 
of  pdbcy  and  enpedieney,  still,  as  be 
deeaned  snob  defenee  would  prove  imto^ 
nablo  on  eaaniinntiony  be  shooldan|q>ori 
the  present  motion. 

«r  £.  Harvey  cenid  testify,  from  hie 
reeoNeetlon  of  the  firat  part  of  the  Amo-* 
rioan  war,  thaT  thw  system  of  imprsssment 
waa.  beneficial,  in  oasea  whesa  it  was  ao^ 
oessary  immediately  to  fin  the  censplotf 
ment  of  a  king's  ship.  By  that  aysteaa 
having  bean  then  reaorted  to,  many  of  the 
merchantvessels  bad  been  safely  convoy  ed| 
wMcb  of kerwtse  meat  have  fatten  Into  the 
bonds  of  the  enemy.  He  thought  no  prw^ 
bable  good  cenld  ariee  from  a  contmittew 
of  that  Houae  inqdnng  into  a  \am  of  the 
land,  which  policy  and  long  experience 
hadfnilyjastifiedw 

Sir  R.  WUmnh  m  a  firiend  of  the  navy, 
coeld  not  refrain  firom  eitpressing  a  few 
senciasente  upon  thia  qoestienv  It  had 
been  said  by  aomo  hon»  members,  that 
hnpremed  men  made  the  best  sailoror 
Now,  be  woald  pot  h  to  the  oansideration 
of  way  person,  whether  such  a  scatement 
was  not  founded  hi  mistake— ^whether  it 
was  at  al*  probable,  that  men  who  had 
tbos  been  fercibly  seised,  and  compelled 
ta  enter  into  a  king'is  ship,,  would  aeconM 
modate  theamelves  to  itr  dieoipHae^  and 
heartily  engage  hn  a  aenriee  intar  which 
they  had  been  unwillingly  dragead  ^  But, 
the  House  bad  te  defermine,  amether,  in 
consenting  to  continue  this  system,  they 
were  not  eoRSoniii^  to  that  which  waa 
dearly  a  violation  of  right*  He  Imew 
diat,  by  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
constituHoo^  Cfaary  man  was  bounds  in 
case  of  necessityr  to  fight  In  defence  of 
the  coomnr  9  but  be  knew  of  none  which 
justified  their  being'  thus  forcibly  taben 
ftom  their  oilier  ocoupaSioaa»  and  pi^en 
board  a  ship  of  war.  It  shotdd  berecnk 
loctodr  thattbe  aarrioe»  4i  thw  nnay  irift 
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Sirhr  A«id64»  «ii  ftceount  of  llie 
of  tiBW^hiob  SMO  niglit  bo  com* 
to  servo  oo  Ibroign  •tationt.  Ho 
'loov  of  a  vetaol  thai  had  boon  tUtuKied 
at  St.  Hdeaa  for  niao  j^oart,  which,  whon 
about  to  relttrn,  had  foceivfd  ao  order  to 
Mtooio  her  atatioo  for  throe  yeaio  longer. 
The  fcoltagt  of  the  amo  on  the  receipt  of 
thif  order  might  be  JmM^ned,  when  ho 
ioformod  the  Homo  that  they  had  actually 
aald,  that  it*  would  have  been  kinder  to 
ahoot  them  at  the  mossle  of  their  own 
giMM.  It  had  been  iie|»ieaooted»  that  such 
was  the  aaaietj  of  tatlom  to  enter  into 
the  royal  oavy  ot  the  present  ssomenli 
that  it  had  bsoo  found  necessary  to  iesoo 
prohibitory  orders  to  prevent  them.  If 
tjbat  wore  so  now,  surely  no  one  would 
say  that,  in  tioM  of  war,  they  would  be 
actuated  by  a  diffiMrent  fooling.  They 
would  not  act  difbrontly  from  a  fear  of 
danger;  and  they  should  be  incited  by  a 
hope  of  better  oompeosation*  Ho  was  of 
ODinloo  thas,  cootidtring  the  oasuakios 
or  climate  and  of  servko,  a  man  ought  to 
be  regularly  paid,  so  as  to  hove  a  com* 
plote  power  of  regulating  his  own  expen- 
diture. If  such  was  the  case,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  initanees  of  thoughtless 
ostravaganoe. 
The  HoosedMrideds  AyesSa  Hoes  106. 

List  of  the  Mi^aritjf. 

AbercTomby,  boo*  J*  Nuf enU  lord 

Bemal,  R.  Ord,  W. 

Blake,  sir  F.  Phillips,  O. 

Brougham,  H.  Phillips,  G.  R. 

Bordett,  sjr  F.  Rice,  T.  S. 

Bury,  lord  RicMbid,  W. 

Baitoa,  T.  F.  Robettioa,  A. 
Caltboipe,  hon.  F.  Ow    Robinson,  sir  O. 

Evans,  W.  Sowlett,  J. 

Qordon^  R«  Smith,  W, 

Qrattap^J.  Smith,  John 

Guise,  vr  W.  Stewart^  W.  (Tyionf ) . 

HoDywood,  W.  P.  Tieraey,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Hutchinson,  hon.  fl.  Warre,  J.  A* 

Leader,  W.  Webb,  coU 

LenDard,T.B.  Wilson,  sir  R. 

loshington.  Dr.  Wood,  aid. 
Maberiy,  J. 

MwettJ:  ^*^**»- 

MoncM.  9.  Hohbonse,  J.  Q. 

Newpoiti  sir  J.  Hom^  Joseph 

RoMAw  Cavholk  AsaooiATioar.} 
Ml.  BromUcm  rose,  to  movf  ,  that  the 
petition  which  bo  had  presented  oo  a  tah- 
urn  evening,  against  the  Catholic  Assooia^ 
tMNs  be  fdfarred  to  the  committee  now 
siuing  upon  the  state  of  Ireland.    The 

Cad  of  his  molioii  wwi,  that  the  Ga- 
c  AssoohtfoopaaoaoafthopdH^pi* 


caoses  of  the  distuibancss  whieh  f  revaiU 
edin  Ireland.  The  members  of  that  body 
had  been  ytry  properly  described  as  tbo 
bellows  blowers,  wno  lanned  the  bad  pas* 
sions  of  their  countrymen  into  the  ianM 
of  discontent.  Seeking  only  the  gratilL- 
cation  of  their  vanity  and  self  inierestt 
they  were  utterly  r^ardless  of  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  cause  which  they  pretended  to 
'  advocate.  He  bad  been  accused  of  being 
,  actuated  by  party  motives;  biit  that  was 
.  not  the  ease.  If  he  desired  the  Catholic 
cause  to  be  brought  into  discredit,  his 
wish  could  not  be  more  essily  attainod 
than  by  allowing  the  Association  to  cob* 
tiooo  iu  present  course. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiis  said,  he  would  sup«i 
port  the  motion,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  would  induce  him  to  vote  in  fovour 
I  of  the  nMtion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
^sir  J.  Mewport)  for  r^erring  the  potl* 
tions  against  the  Orange  associations  to 
the  same  comssittee;  namely,  that  ho 
considered  both  Sisocisitient  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  eonnacted  with  thedistur* 
bances  of  Irehmd.  He  highly  disap* 
proved  of  the  proooedings  of  the  Co* 
tlaplic  association,  and  dedarod  his  belief 
that  if  the  association  continued  in  exis- 
tence, the  number  of  votes  in  thst  House 
in  fitvoor  of  Catholio  emaneipation  would 
yoaily  decrease.  He  entreated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  if  they  were  friends 
to  the  cause  they  prafessed  to  advocate, 
to  anticipate  the  acts  of  the  government 
and  dissolve  themselves. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canwhg  said,  he  would 
support  the  motion,  because  he  considered 
the  assocMtion  to  be  one  of  the  subjedo 
to  which  thst  conmiittee  ought  to  direct 
their  attention.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  association  were  so  nearly  balanc- 
ed between  legality,  and  illegality,  that 
they  reoulred  to  be  narrowly  watched^ 
fiat  he  iirit  no  hesitation  in  sayiog,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Csown,  that,  as  at  present 
advised,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  tbo 
govemasent  to  pronoae  any  new  law  witli 
regard  to  the  association.  He,  howevei^ 
entirely  concurred  in  the  advice  wUeh  bad 
boon  given  to  the  association.  Ho  fthooglil 
they  wore  pursuing  a  most  dangerona 
course,  without  considering  how  aearljF 
they  exposed  thswaeltes  to  the  extremity 
of  the  law* 

Mr.  f/«^'oiQiiS9id,  he  had  the  strongest 
objection  to  themotion.  The  object  of  the 
Calholic  association  was,  to  state  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Catholics.  As  to  whether 
itwisan  illegal  hadj  ornot,^thal  wasn 
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quetdoo  for  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  could  be 
nothing  unlawful  in  meeting  to  state  their 
oppressions  and  grievances,  and  to  bring 
tliem  under  the  review  of  the  public 
Their  proceedings  were  public ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Orange  societies,  who 
did  every  thing  in  secret,  and  were  ille- 
gal in  their  constitution  and  purpose. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  if  the  motion 
should  be  agreed  to,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  refuse  assent  to  the  one  which  he 
should  submit,  for  referring  to  the  same 
committee  the  petitions  against  the  Orange 
sodeties. 

Mr.  //.  Sumner  said,  that  the  Catholic 
association  usurped  the  functions  of 
government,  and  did  other  uncont titution- 
al  acts,  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country.  He  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  separate  without  as- 
ceruining  from  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  whether  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was 
sufficient  to  put  an  &id  to  the  evil ;  or  if 
insufficient,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
ef  government  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  its  imperfections. 

Mr.  Peelthidt  it  appeared  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  send  the  petition  up  stairs 
as  it  had  been  alleged,  that  the  present 
disturbances  were  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  this  association,  though  it  might 
be  premature  at  present  to  express  any 
opinion  of  its  legality  or  illegahty.  He 
thought  that  all  these  secret  societies 
should  be  put  down,  and  would  therefore 
support  both  propositions. 

Mr.  Spring  Rtce  gave  his  hearty  sup* 
port  to  die  motion. 

Sir  F.  Blake  called  upon  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Armsgh  to  use  his  influence  in 
putting  down  the  Orangemen,  they  hav- 
ing declared  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  same  line  of  conduct. 

Mr.  DawMon  denied  that  any  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  arose  from  that  body, 
and  should  give  his  consent  to  the  motion, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  be  satisfied 
of  the  fact. 

The  inotion  was  agreed  to :  as  well  also 
sir  J.  Newport's  motion  for  referring  the 
petitions  against  the  Orange  lodges  to  the 
same  committee. 
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diase  and  sale  of  Ganie,  made  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  present  state  of  the  laws, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  not  touching, 
in  this  measure,  the  question  of  the  pro- 
perty in  game.  It  was  not  to  be  denied 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  gaols 
were  crowded  with  offenders  against  the 
game  laws,  and  on  this  account  it  was  ma- 
terial to  adopt,  without  delay,  some  law^ 
which  should  remedy  that  grievance.  Thia 
was  his  principal  reason  for  not  following 
the  suggestion  of  several  noble  friends  to 
defer  the  subject  until  the  next  session. 
Another  fact  not  to  be  disputed  was,  that 
game,  as  the  law  now  stood,  was  notori- 
ously sold  by  fraud  or  evasion ;  and  it  was 
important  to  put  an  end  to  this  demoralis- 
ing system.  The  temptation  to  poaching 
would  be  less  after  the  passing  orthisbiln 
inasmuch  as  it  would  render  game  so  cheap 
by  increasing  the  supply,  as  to  make  h 
not  worth  the  poacher's  while  to  follow 
his  nefarious  pursuit*  Deer  stealing  bad- 
been  terminated  by  a  similar  course  of 
proceedioffs,  and  few  poets,  however  hun- 
gry, would  now  find  it  answer  their  pur- 
pose to  run  the  hazard  once  incurrea  bj 
our  greatest  dramatist. 

The  Lord  ChanceUar  contended,  thai 
no  good  could  be  accomplished  by  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  this  bill  hastily  during  the 
present  session.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty in  same,  in  law  it  belonged  to  i^o 
man  until  it  was  reduced  into  possession. 
If  game  were,  in  fact,  property,  it  might 
be  bought  and  sold ;  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing was'an  incident  of  property.  He  ad- 
mitted the  grMt  evil  of^ poaching;  but 
it  would  not  be  decreased  by  making  it 
legal  for  the  poacher  to  sell  the  game  he 
had  stolen,  and  which  could  not  be  iden- 
tified. The  gaols  could  be  relieved  in  no 
.way  but  by  laying  the  property  at  so  high 
a  ndue  as  to  hang  the  onnider,  or  at  so 
low  a  value  as  to  transport  him.  Such 
was  the  merer  this  bill  was  calculated  to 
afford.  Until  he  (the  lord  chancellor) 
was  qualified,  he  haci  unquestionably  been 
a  poacher ;  and,  since  he  had  been  quali«- 
fied,  he  had  been  little  caoable  of  follow- 
ing game  from  field  to  field,  over  bush  and 
brake,  as  he  had  been  represented  to  do» 
without  fatigue,  He  saw  no  sufficient 
reason  for  passing  this  measure  in  haate. 

nn  th»  I  Itn  nf  .TiinA.    ivK^n   tia  IrnA^  tUofr 
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<tf  (ho  game*  but  far  the  amelforation  of 
rtie  lower  orders  of  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation* The  committnentB  for  iDfractiom 
of  the  game  lawa  had  gone  on  increasing 
to  a  most  alarming  degree;  and  it  was  a 
tnatter  of  necessity  that  something  should 
-iie  done.  He  contended,  with  all  humility, 
•tbat  game  was  property.  The  great  evil 
'was  Uie  want  of  a  moral  feeling  m  the 
-nrinds  of  the  lower  orders  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  game,  which  he  feared  the  bare 
rendering  the  sale  of  same  legal  would  not 
create,  it  the  noble  lord  would  originate 
ttiother  measure,  so  fhimedas  to  raise  thtft 
moral  feeling,  it  wouM  be  a  greater  amend* 
ment  of  the  criminal  code,  than  any  of  the 
^pcculat^re  impro  foments  of  modem  times. 

Lord  CaUharpe  supported  the  bill,  as  H 
appeared  eateulated  to  produce  much 
'pMii  lending,  as  it  did,  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  outrage,  fraud*  and  violence, 
whidi  at  present  premflcMl.  The  change 
«f  the  law  was  more  gradual  than  had 
been  contemplated  by  (he  measure  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  other  House 
t»f  parliament ;  and  it  dSd  not  therefore 
follow*  because  that  measure  had  never 
reached  their  lordships  House,  that  the 
fire«en€  bIR  would  be  objected  to.  Under 
«R  the  circumstances  he  did  not  think  that 
fheif  lordships  should  delay  (he  attempt  to 
rescue  the  agricultural  population  fVom  a 
state  in  which  evil  was  in  a  manner  forced 
Qpon  them. 

The  Duke  of  Ridmoni  opposed  the 
ML  If  it  were  to  pass  he  did  not  see  the 
posslbilfty  of  ever  convicthig  a  poacher. 

The^  Marmiis  isl^  Salisbmy  would  not 
oppose  the  bul  in  ks  present  stage,  though, 
meas  great  alterations  were  made  m  it, 
lie  should  IM  it  his  duty  to*  do  so  on  a 
fisture  occasion. 

The  Ear!  of  Camttrom  argued,  ^tbat 
the  property  hi  game  ought,  in  reason  and 
Jttstiee,  to  belong  to  the  oecupier  of  the . 
eeil ;  as  it  was  nudhtained  at  his  expense, 
90  It  ought  to  exist  for  his  advantagCr 
The  test  of  demoralization  on  a  people 
was  not  merelj  the  number  of  petty  pu* 
ttfahments  iniicted.  His  lordship  recom- 
mended, that  the  further  consideradon  of 
4iie  subject  should  be  postponed  to  a  fb* 
lv»  session;  though,  if  a  division  were 
ftcssed»  he  should  vote  for  the*  Mil. 

£ari  Oronenor  expressed  his  intentfoir, 
ilterwhat  hadfalleBfirem  Ms  noble  fnendf, 
•f  not  pressing  the  bit  pertinoeiously  on 
their  lordships. 

The  bill  was  then  negatived  without  a 
ttivisien« 

VOL.  XI. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  June  \\. 

Mahdis  IvrsuRANCA  Bill.]  Mn.  P. 
Buxton  moved,  that  the  report  of  this  bill 
he  now  received. 

Mr.  Robertson  hoped,  that  in  the  pre^ 
sent  state  of  the  House,  when  so  many 
were  absent,  who  would,  if  present,  be 
disposed  to  take  a  share  in  the  discussioo, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  persist  to 
press  it. 

Mr.  F.  Busion  said,  that  the  saatie  ob- 
jection had  been  made  last  night,  and 
flffight  be  used  again  and  again.  IF  the 
opponents  of  ttte  bill  Chose  to  absent 
themselrea,  he  could  not  deli^  the  UH  oA 
that  account. 

Mr.  P.  QtmfS  said,  thet  the  bill  went 
to  destroy  the  vested  riffhts  of  Insorante 
Companies.  How  tender  the  le^slaturo 
fbrmerly  had  been  in  ^ling  with  these 
vested  rights,  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  which  had  a  grant 
of  an  etdusive  right  is^  trading  to  the 
South  Seas.  Though  this  right  bad  not 
been  exercised  for  a  hun^bred  years,  s* 
tender  waathe  HOitte  df  interfering  wit& 
It,  that  it  would  not  take  away  tha^  right 
without  granttnga  compensaCionofl5,00iDJL 
a-year.  He  moved  as  an  amends(ient> 
<«  that  the  report  be  brought  up  this  day 
six  months.** 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the  bill 
was  intended  to  break  up  the  Insurance 
busJnesa  of  15  or  1600  persons,  agahist 
whom  no  complaint  haa  been  adduced, 
and  upon  whoee  immense  transactions 
there  nad  been  only  a  loss  of  three  far* 
thititfi  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  Robertson  contended,  thaC  the  ce«H 
mercial  world  would  suflbr  considerably 
by  Che  establishment  of  auch  a  society  as 
that  now  proposed :  for  when  suefa  a  va« 
kiable  institution  as  that  of  Lloyd*s  was 
once  destroyed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restore  it  again.  The  information  which 
had  been  received  in  this  coantrv  through 
the  agents  of  Lloyd's,  from  all  parts  of 
the  worid,  had  been  of  the  highest  eanse^ 
quence  to  its  commercial  interest. 

The  House  divided :  For  receiving  th0 
report  50.  Against  it  51.  Hie  report 
was  agreed  to. 

PaTiTiOK   FROM  R.  Carlilh  cobt* 

PLAININO  OF  HI8  iMFRlSON&rBNT.]      Mr. 

Hume  presented  a  petition  from  Richard 
CarKle,  at  present  confined  in  Dorchester 
gaol  ibr  the  puMiaaiion  of  Maspheniouo 
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works.  The  petitioner  complained  that 
he  had  been  prevented  from  paying  the 
fine  which  he  had  been  aentenced  to  pay. 
In  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  fine,  he  had  been  detained  in  prison 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  impri- 
sonment to  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 
He  was  now  a  Crown  debtor;  but*  not- 
withstanding, the  usual  indulgences  grant- 
ed to  Crown  prisoners  had  not  been  ex- 
tended to  him. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  was  i|ttite 
clear  that  the  petitioner  was  not  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  a  Crown  debtOTi  but  ought 
to  bd  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  gaol  which 
applied  to  his  original  imprisonment.  The 
IMtitkner  had,  from  time  to  time,  made 
complaints  to  him,  of  the  ill-treatment 
which  he  received  in  the  gaol.  He  had 
instituted  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and 
he  felt  it  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Dorset 
to  sute,  that,  under  the  greatest  provo- 
cation which  it  ifss  poasible  for  them  to 
receive,  be  .could  not  conceive  that  any 
persons  could  have  acted  with  more  for- 
bearance. The  petitioner  complained  of 
the  restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjecied; 
but  when  the  House  hear^  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  to  corrupt  all  his  fenow  prisoners, 
they  would  easily  imagine  that  the  roajgis- 
trates  were  compelled  to  take  precautions 
to  prevent  the  contamination.  Personal 
restrictions  likewise  became  necessary, 
In  consequence  of  the  menaces  which  the 
petitioner  had  made  use  of.  Carlile  had 
posted  in  the  gad  a  regular  written  no- 
tice, that  after  a  certain  dav  he  would 
consider  his  imprisonment  ill^al,  and 
would  feel  himself  justified  in  killing 
the  first  keeper  he  might  see.  Carlile 
had  sent  a  similar  notice  to  him.  Out  of 
regard  to  the  lives  of  those  persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ensure  Carlile's  safe  cus- 
tody, and  from  regard  to  Carlile's  own 
safety,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  declared,  that  he 
thought  the  magistrates  were  riaht  in  tak- 
ing measures  to  prevent  him  from  com- 
mitting the  crime  which  he  meditated. 
He  was  satisfied  that  no  person,  under 
the  drcumstances  which  applied  to  Car« 
lile's  case,  could  have  been  treated  with 
more  indulgence  than  he  had  been.  He 
would  take  tlxat  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  Mary  Anne  Carlile,  the  sister  of  the 
petitioner,  had  received  a  free  pardon,  and 
was  discharged  from  gaol. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  did  not  stand  there 
to  defend  the  petitioner's  conduct,  which 
had  alwavs  been  eccentric,  and  in  the  in- 
stance alluded  to  very  violent.    But  the 
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question  was,  whether  the  petitioner  had 
not  been  prevented  from  paying  his  fine, 
by  the  act  of  the  law  itself  which  had 
taken  away  his  property. 

Mr.  W.  Smkh  said,  that  the  case  of  the 
petitioner  involved  a  question  of  much 
greater  importance  than  any  thing  that 
could  regard  him  personally;  namely* 
whether  an  individual  was  to  be  subjected 
to  excessive  imprisonment  for  non-pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  when  his  incapacity  to  pajr 
it  was  evident. 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  in  no  instance 
was  a  person  kept  in  permanent  imprisonr 
ment  who  was  inca[)able  of  discharging 
his  fine.  Prisoners  in  such  a  situatioa 
were  always  discharged  by  the  Crowii, 
after  they  had  undergone  a  term  of  impri- 
sonment which  was  considered  conimeii- 
surate  with  the  fine  which  they  had  beea 
sentenced  to  pay. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.    On  the  question  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Portman  resisted  the  motion,  oa 
the  ground  that  it  contained  false  charges 
of  excessive  crudty  against  the  magistrates 
of  Dorseuhire. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  petitioner  did 
not  complain  of  any  particular  persons, 
but  merely  of  general  HI  •treatment.  He, 
however,  would  not  press  the  motion  for 
printing  the  petitioo. 

Breach  of  PaiyiLioi— Mr.  Gour- 
LAY*8  Assault  on  Mr.  Broooham.1 
The  Speaker  rose  and  said,  that  he  would 
take  tnat  opportunity,  the  House  beioy 
then  pretty  full,  to  state  to  them  a  cir- 
cumstance which  deeply  afiected  their 
privileffcs.  Shortly  after  be  had  taken  the 
chair,  he  was  inAMrmed  that  an  honourable 
member  had  been  ffrossly  assaulted  bj 
soajb  individual  in  Uie  lopby»  or  within 
the  precincts  of  the  House.  He  imme- 
diately directed  the  Serjeant  at  arms  to 
take  the  indiyidual  into  custody.  That 
had  been  done;  and  the  prisoner  now 
awaited  the  nleasure  of  the  House*  He 
understood  that  the  name  of  the  prisoner 
was  Gourlay.  The  member  who  had 
been  assaulted  was  the  hen.  and  learned 
inember for  Winchelsea  (Mr* Brougham )» 
He  wished  to  receive  the  directions  of  tha 
House  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  BreugkamheegeAlmve  to  inform 
the  House  of  what  he  knew  respecting 
the  subject  which  the  Speaker  had  brought 
under  their  notice.  Shortly  after  the 
House  assembled,  he  was  passmg  through. 
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tbe  ]obb7>  id  whidi  a  considerable  ninn* 
ber  of  persoDt  were  collected,  when  he 
heard  somebody  ask,  whether  he  was  Mr. 
Brougham,  to  which  reply  was  made  that 
he  was.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  immediatdy  after  he  felt 
something  strike  him  twice.  The  blows 
appeared  to  be  inflicted  with  a  small 
switdi,  and  he  at  the  same  time  heard  the 
▼oioe  of  a  person,  as  if  muttering  some- 
thing. He  turned  round  and  saw  a  man 
with  rather  a  wild  expression  of  counte- 
nance, who  was  held  by  the  persons  about 
him.  He  recollected  that  be  had  seen 
the  individual  about  three  years  ago,  and 
he  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  Mr. 
Oourlay  replied,  «•  You  have  betrayed 
me."  He  recollected  that,  about  three 
years  i^o,  he  had  presented  a  petition 
horn  Mr.  Gourlay;  since  when  he  had 
neither  seen  him  nor  had  any  correspon- 
dence with  him.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  account  for  his  conduct,  except  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  He  had  been  inform- 
ed, that  Mr.  Gourlay  was  occasionally  de* 
ranged.  The  distresses  which  he  had 
suffered  had  impaired  his  intellect.  It 
was  not  bis  wish  to  take  any  steps  on  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Hume  said}  that  Mr.  Gourlay  had 
been  sent  from  Canada  under  a  state  of 
mental  derangement.  He  had  presented 
two  or  three  petitions  from  him  to  the 
House,  on  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws. 
Some  time  since  he  proceeded  to  Wilt- 
shire, where  he^hsd  once  rented  a  farm  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  at  1,300/.  a-vear. 
He  there  availed  himself  of  the  poor4aws, 
and  continued  for  three  months  to  break 
stones  on  the  road,  refusing  all  assistance, 
except  the  parish  allowance.  At  that 
time  he  was  under  the  influence  of  de- 
rangement, but  he  subsequently  became 
sane,  and  having  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
to  Canada,  to  try  to  recover  some  pro- 
perty which  had  nelonged  to  his  family, 
ne  (Mr.  H.)  and  some^  friends,  had  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  carrying 
his  intention  into  efiect.  About  ten  dsys 
ago,  however,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gourlay,  which  satisfied  him  that  he 
was  deranged.  There^  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gourlay  was  insane.  When  sane, 
he  was  a  very  sensible  man.  His  work 
on  Canada  was  creditable  to  his  talents. 

Mr.  fFiftm  said,  that  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  Mr.  Gourlay  should  not  commit 
a  repetition  of  the  present  offence.  He 
thoi^ht  it  would  be  unwise  to  discharge 
liiffl  out  of  custody. 


Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  osual  course 
of  proceeding  was,  for  the  House  to  hear 
the  person  in  cuttody  at  the  bar,  before 
they  came  to  any  resolution  with  respect 
to  him.  He  suggested  that  that  proceed- 
ing should  be  postponed,  and  the  indivi- 
dual kept  in  custody  until  a  future  day. 
In  order  that  information  might  be  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  the  state  of  his 
mind ;  which  would  enable  the  House  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  conduct.  In 
oflfering  this  suggestion,  however,  he 
begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did 
not  undervalue  the  strict  and  summary 
exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
in  cases  such  as  that  which  had  been 
brought  under  their  notice. 

Mr.  Brougham  repeated  his  belief,  that 
Mr.  Gourlay  was  insane. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  understood  it  to 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  that  Mr. 
Gourlay  should  be  kept  in  custody  until 
the  House  received  further  information 
respecting  him. 

Motion  respecting  the  Trial  and 

CONDEBTNATION  OF  MISSIONARY  SmITH 

AT  Demerara.]  The  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, on  the  1st  instant,  respecting  the 
Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Missionary 
Smith  at  J>emerara ;  and  tlie  question  being 
again  proposed,  viz. 

*<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  representing  that  this 
House,  having  taken  into  their  most  se- 
rious consideration  the  papers  laid  before 
them  relation  to  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  Tate  reverend  John  Smith,  a 
missionary  in  the  colony  of  Demerara, 
deem  it  their  duty  now  to  declare,  that 
they  contemplate  with  serious  alarm  and 
deep  sorrow  the  violation  of  law  and  jus- 
tice which  is  manifest  in  thos^  unexampled 
proceedings ;  and  most  earnestly  praying, 
that  his  ftfajesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  his  royal 
wisdom  may  seem  meet,  for  securing  such 
a  just  and  humane  administration  of  law 
in  that  colony  as  may  protect  the  volun- 
Ury  instructors  of  the  Negroes,  as  well  as 
the  Negroes  themselves,  and  the  rest  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  from  oppression,** 

Dr.  Lushington  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ;  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  public  life,  when  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  address  a  public  assembly,  have 
I  felt  a  greater  solicitude  to  discharge  my 
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4Dty  with  fUiot  fidelity  to  tht  priocMai 
of  jugtic^  and  impartiality.  In  my  eooeih 
won  to  viodicate  the  character  of  Mr* 
@mitb  from  the  charge«  brought  agawt 
him  by  the  oolooial  eoverDment  of  Denoe* 
DanirM:bargei  which  I  have  he^rd  with 
fiiocere  regret  repeated  from  a  high  ouar" 
ier  in  thia  Houae— -I  feel  particularly 
Mxious  to  establiab  that  vindication,  willw 
jonx  ^rding  the  remoteat  ground  for  im^ 
puting  to  me  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
ai\ju9tice  to  any  of  the  jpartiea  implicated 
ixk  tWe  propeediogi*  In  thoie  observar 
tiona  which  I  shall  feel  it  x»y  duty  to  sub* 
mit  to  tbia  House,  felative  to  the  pro* 
(peedings  before  the  courtrmartialt  and 
the  conduct  pursued  there,  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  uoderatood*  that  I  shall  rest 
my  arguments  on  the  evidence  furnished 
by  th0msel?es  against  themselves,  and  not 
en  any  ei^traneovs  communications*  (^bear, 
beat  1]"  ^^^  ^be  vindication  of  Mr.  Smith, 
gnd  in  proof  of  the  gross  injustice  of  the 
treatment  he  experienced*  I  shall  rest 
solely  and  exclusively  on  the  documents 
Ifiid  before  thif  Ho^se  by  bis  asajesly's 
government  [bearQ-^ocuments  admitted 
pn  all  sides,  af  far  as  they  extend,  to  be 
unquestionable. 

(iaving  stated  the  documents  on  whidi 
)  rest  my  case,  it  ia  next  most  proper  that 
)  abould  put  thia  House  in  possession  of 
tboae  prmciplef  which  I  conceive,  in  the 
view  lam  determined  to  take,  applicable 
la  this  greai;  and  important  question.  I 
mnaii  not  to  limit  myself  to  the  mere 
shewing  whether  tlie  proceedings  adopted 
•gainat  Mr,  Smith  were  legal  or  not :  I  go 
more  directly  to  the  great  issue.  I  daim 
for  that  injured  man  perfect  ionooenoe, 
both  leffat  and  moral  [cheers]  \  and  I  am 
aatisfied  in  my  oonscience  that  I  sbsU 
establish  it  by  evidence  which  any  fairly. 
QOQStltoted  tribunal,  any  judges  seeking 
tho  truth  ooly,  will  declare  to  be  unim* 
peached  and  unimpeachable.  It  is  my 
purpose  also  to  shew,  that  by  the  tribunal 
De£ore  which  he  waa  arraigned,  not  only 
isll  the  ibrms  of  law  were  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  but  that  the  most  ascred 
piinciplea  of  justice  fundamental  tule% 
indispensable  toftir  inquiry,  without  adr 

berinff    to     whirh     onSlt     «o«     MA«A»     Wm. 


Uwa  pifvpiliag  at  J>eaNraaa«  I  aaivMf 
to  concede  that,  if  it  can  be  abawn  tbat 
Mr.  Sipith  was  a  pttrty  to  a«y  ^liliv  tm^ 
oealment  of  an  intended  revolt,  b« 
deserved  to  be  duly  arraigaed  for  th« 
orime,  and,  if  dul^  convictedf  to  mSm^ 

Tbere  are  certain  jQMt8»  oaoueationaUei 
and  undisputed*  wbieb  it  is  or  tbo  bigb^il 
importance  to  a  juat  oopaideaation  oi  thia 
case  that  all  tboae  who  are  soUcboua  t* 
give  an  iaspartial  deciaioa  abouM,  on  tm^ 
viewing  the  evideooe,  oontinne  to  keep  Ui 
their  full  reooHectiaa.  Sonse  time  ia  tb* 
month  of  May,  the  governor  of  Demeiar% 
general  Murray,  iaraed  a  circndar  in  thai 
colony,  eatabluibin^  oettain  regulatioaa 
and  restrictions  with  i^paot  to  the 
attendance  of  tbe  slavea  on  mviae  worship 
on  8ondays.*-^egttlationa  which  I  de  not 
now  atop  toexamine,  but  whieh,  beyond 
all  doubt,  excited  much  dissatisfacikMi  ioi 
the  breasts  of  that  unfortunate  and  od« 
pressed  class.  It  was  on  the  Slsfc  of  iw^ 
that  thedesfmtcbea  of  tbe  earl  BatlMval» 
coumunioatiag  to  tbe  governor  of  Demo* 
rare  tbe  benevelfot  intentiona  ef  bia 
majesty's  government,  having  for  ihew 
object  the  wellare  of  tbe  slaves,  in  ceft* 
formity  with  the  expressed  declaration  of 
the  legislature— which  despatches  ween 
daud  the  28th  of  May^were  laid  befoM 
the  Court  of  Policy  m  the  eolonr.  Tbaan 
despatcheapattioularly  specified  the  pnn 
hibition  of  ttoggiog  males  \  the  ahelkiott 
of  tbe  use  of  tbe  whip  in  ibe  fields  anA 
oilier  improvements  caknlaled  to  ameU** 
rate  the  condition  of  the  slave  popiilatioii 
gei^erally.  On  tbe  18th  of  Aeguat  the 
revolt  broke  out  in  the  ceUMiy.  On  th^ 
%l9k  of  August  Mr.  Smith  was  appm^ 
headed;  and  on  the  13th  of  October  bn 
was  brought  to  trial.  It  appear^  alen# 
that  the  principal  eharges  of  whidi  Mf« 
Smith  was  CDund  guilty,  were  >*-ofbanQg 
created  diasatisbction  among  ibe  alavea  t 
of  having  concealed  the  intended  levolt  t 
and  of  having  correaponded  with  the  rebel 
leader^  after  that  revok  bad  commenced^ 
aad  while  it  was  in  progmak  By  asy  b«R. 
friend,  tbe  under  snerataiy  for  tbeneloiHea 
(Mr,  W.  Horton),  mocb  blaaae  has  been 
ianpated  to  Mr.  Smith  in  thai 
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hi§  writiag,  urn  ia^mmpenm  a  ^bappro- 
batkm  of  tbai  s jttem  of  crime  aod  nlttrj 
wkhtrhioh  itwat his  Idt  lo bo  doiiy  ooo- 
Ttnaot  1 4o  moot  irooquivodallf  denjTf 
tUlt  ia  Iho  docomoirto  laid  bebie  tfaia 
HoiMOt  tkera  oxiiU  aay  evidotioe  to  jootify 
aiqr  iaip«tatioii»  ehhor  oa  tho  i^notpm 
ho  aaintaioodt  the  diicroiion  with  which 
ho  adyocatod  thorn,  or  his  gcaoral  d^ 
moinoyr  during  hit  reoidonco  in  that 
•oidemont*  Indood,  on  tho  contrarj, 
though  his  private  joamal  hat  hooa  ran« 
aockod  foe  aooajotorj  mattor;  though  t^ 
iorminT  into  tho  wholo  of  hio  past  fifo  finr 
yoani»  liat  boon  at  nBopariqg  m  oxtont  at 
uDJutlifiaUo  in principlo;  I  oannoi  reffaiD 
fraa  oxprottiag  my  turarito  and  adaura* 
tiottr  that,  amiiit  all  veaoattoao  and 
eoiharrattaiealty  OTon  whon  oontonding 
with  tho  mott  ditgraceftd  MppodimtPtti 
and  proTohod  hj  oojotl  oppttition; 
thoogh  hit  feolingt  were  aaUirally  and 
nootttartly  escit^  by  tho  oppiiation» 
omelty,  and  mitery  which  he  eoatlandy 
wttnottod ;  ttill  bo  abtltined  from  all  vio- 
looco  of  infootive  ;and,  in  aH.tbo  dodrtntt 
which  ho  proaohod*  inculcated  tho  doty 
of  obodioBoo  from  tho  tUiTO  10  tho  matter, 
even  to  tho  utmott  verge  of  thoto  limita 
boyond  which  ohedienoe  to  man  boeomet 
diiobedioDco  to  the  rebgion  he  came  to 
propogata  and  maintain.  I  doobt  if  there 
be  any  man,  under  simihw  ckoumttaocet, 
fervently  bdieving  tho  divine  tratfatof  tho 
lofigion  of  which  he  was  a  minittor,  who 
uadet  equal  txciteawat^  would  have  move 
omineoify  ditpla^yed  p«doatendiwance,ot 
to  well  nafw  tempered  ha  zeal  with  dio* 
OBttion«.  Indeed,  had  lota  been  taid  or 
dooo,  dieiw  nn^ht  almoot  havo  emitted 
oaiae  for  douhtmg  tho  tentibility  or  the 
tuicenty  of  the  mittionary.  From  thia 
vaauo  charge  of  excettive  enthiwitam, 
and  general  indiarvetion,  tt  wiell  at  from 
aeeaaationt  of  a  more  tangible  deioription, 
1  do^  OB  tho  part  of  Mr.  Smithy  ohilm  a 
verdict  of  entire  acquittal. 

I  now  prooeed  to  conttder  nwro  portion-^ 
Imty  the  eharget  on  whioh  ke  wet 
arraigned^  and  finmd  gmlty ;  and,  eraeoi^ 
ally,  the  Impmed  eonctalmeat  or  the 
iatended  vovolt,  after  it  had,  ao  aUoged, 
6amt  to  hit  knowledge,  i  deny  the 
hnowledge,  and,  contoqnently,  tho  potii* 
bility  of  guilty  eoooeakDont.  In  tapport 
of  ihia  charge^  the  cowrevtation  between 
Mr.  Smiil^  and  teno  of  the  aegfoct  on 
tho  17th  of  Awutt»  the  day  precedhig 
the  Povoit,  hat  beea  iwKod  on;  aod^in 
^t^lunff  tho  eSBoi  of  thia  tettimoayi  it  io 


unportant  to  attend  twtheretpeetbo 
date%  and  to  the  coooexioa  of  the  ocew^ 
reucoi*    That  interview  it  tUted  to  havw 
taken  pboe  on  Sunday  the  I7th,  after  tho 
eveniag  aervioe.    Now,  it  ia  to  be  foeol^ 
lected,  that  Mr.  Sknith  had^  not  been  at 
plaatation  Lo  Betoovenhr  a  great  portkn 
of  the  week  beforet  ho  had  Moa  down  ofr 
the  wett  ooatti  on  a  vitH  to  Mr.  EHioi» 
and  only  retarned  the  Fridar  eiteniog 
before  to  hit  own  retideoctw    It  ia  tiate4 
in  tho  cherget  againtt  him,  that  he  had, 
pveviootly  to  that  period,  advited   re* 
bellion,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  it  $ 
but,  in  DO  part  of  tho  evidenoo  of  tho- 
wttneiiet,  nor  in  any  <^tho  docamoact,  ii 
there  tho  dightett  proof  of  th«  avermean 
I  ndnntf  however,  that«  miunpeached  at^ 
hie  ooodoot  b  by  any  tettiaioay  prior  to^ 
the  17th  of  Augoat,  yet  if  at  the  iaterviow* 
on  theovemng  of  the  17th,  k  did  appear 
that  any  thing  tranqpired  between  the- 
negroear  from  which  it  wat  cooclativw  Itaiv 
he  wat  apprited  of  a  rebellion  being  iw 
progrctt^  and,  if  to  apprited,  he  did  Imep* 
hit  peace,  then  he  wat  goihy  of  theofeieo- 
laid  to  hoi  chafge.    That  admimion  I 
exphcitly  avow;  but,  while  i  make  that 
admiwion,  let  at  attend  minutely  to  rtio 
pvools  of  Mr.  Smith'a  guilt  ov  Innocence. 
To  thit  all-important  point  1  inplove  tho 
attentioD  of  the  Houte,  I  implore  the 
attention  of  ever^  iodivtdua)  member ;  I 
caO  upon  them,  mdrridually  and  coltec^ 
tfvoly,  to  tttteo  to  the  evideace^  to  examiflo' 
aad  compaiw  the  toftlmoay  of  the  diffsreai 
witaetace,  and  to  found  their  judgment 
exdutively  on  that  evidenee,  aad  the  ibk 
ftreocea  which  natuvaHy  arite  from  itr  Bo* 
there  any  member  dispoted  to  acquit,  to* 
bear  the  vindioation  of  Mr.  Smith  it  ee-- 
atntial  even  to  acquittal ;  but  much  mom 
ia  it  the  inditpeooBble  daty  of  over^  aHm- 
weU  to^  know  aad  underttand  the  evidencw 
before  be  proceedt  to  condemnation.  To 
tho  ovideooty  therefore^  at  it  heart  upoo- 
tho  guilt  ov  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith,  I 
thall  at  pvoteot  proceed,  reterving  my 
obeervationt  oa  tne  court-martial  fill  I 
thatthnve  ditpoeed  of  it.    1  court  urauifyb 
r  am,  hi  vindication  of  Mr.  Smith't  hmo^ 
oencc^  anxlout  Ibr  the  mott  rigid  iavetti-- 
aatien ;  aad,  widi  that  feeliag,! hopethat 
Aoeowho  diihr  with  me  will  nottparo 
their  examinatioa  ci  tbote  pmtt  of  the 
evidence  on  which  I  retC  that  vindteatiofK. 
Tbet  portion  of  Ihoevidenoe  to  whioh  I 
rr^ett  your  attention,  it  tho  very  paioto' 
wtucb  mr  hon.  and  learned  friend^  the: 
fof  Poterikiroughf  (Mr.  8car]ett> 
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bad  adTerted  on  the  former  night;  md 
ithom  I  regret  not  now  to  see  in  nil  place. 
I  regret  it»  because  I  am  about  to  make 
obierrations  which  lead  to  a  veir  diflbrent 
inference  from  that  whidi  he  then  drew; 
I  mention  it,  because,  in  commenting  on 
that  inference  in  his  absence,  I  wish  the 
House  to  remember  that  no  blame  can 
r^t  with  me.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ma- 
terial to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  circumstan* 
ces  which  occurred  at  tlie  intenriew  on 
the  17th  of  August,  after  evening  senrice 
rest   exclusively    upon  the  evidence  of 

S:ro  slaves;  not  slaves  merely,  but 
nowledged  accomplices.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  weight  whicn  is  due  to  sudi  evi- 
dence. In  what  degree  of  estimation  do 
the  colonisU themselves  hold  thetastimony 
of  negro  slaves,  even  when  there  exists  no 
sospicion  of  any  culpability  attadiing 
upon  them  with  respect  to  the  transaction 
under  examination?  True  it  is,  that  in 
Demerara,  where  the  Dutch  civil  law  pre- 
vails, the  testimony  of  negro  slaves  is, 
under  certain  circumstances,  admitted; 
but  this  is  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule :  in  all  oqr  other  West-India  colonies 
testimony  of  thatdescription,  no  matter 
how  high  the  character  of  the  individual, 
po  n^atter  the  degree  of  confidence  that 
his  master,  from  experience  of  his  honesty 
and  ^ood  conduct,  might  repose  in  him, 
is  universally  rejected.  £ven  on  questions 
of  property,  of  the  most  trivial  value,  the 
law  refuses  to  receive  the  evidence  of  the 
best-informed  slave,  though  in  the  result 
he  cannot  have  the  slightest  interest. 
Now  mark  the  grounds  on  which  the 
colonists  and  slave-owners  have  iustified 
the  total  rejection  of  negro  evicfence  in 
the  administration  of  every  branch  of 
justice,  both  civil  and  criaunal ;  observe 
the  principles,  or  rather  the  assertions,  on 
which  they  refuse,  even  on  trials  for  the 
rooAt  atrocious  ofiences,  the  evidence  of 
ttie  slaves.  We  do  pot  allow  such  evidence 
^ythe  colonists,  because  the  negro  slave 
is  not  impressed  with  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath ;  and  how  can  you  expect 
truth  where  there  Is  no  conscientbus  con- 
viction of  the  sin  and  danger  of  perjury  ? 


of  Mr.  Smitb'i  accusers,  netfro  evidence 
is  poscribad^  and  considered  to  be  entity 
Jen  to  a  r&y  slight,  if  any,  degree  of  cre- 
dit. But  It  is  upon  negro  evidence  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  found  guilty ;  upon  negro 
evidence  solely;  for  there  is  no  other 
testimony  even  asserted  to  bear  npoo  the 
charges  on  which  the  court-martial  -pro- 
nounced the  accused  guilty.  Nor  is  this 
all:  it  is  not  even  upon  pure  negro- evi- 
dence, if  such  an  expression  can  be  ap« 
plied  to  the  subject,  that  the  judgment  of 
thb  court-martial  has  rested;  it  it  upon 
negro  evidence,  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
the  greatest  importance— a  deduetioa 
which  detracts  from  the  evidence  of  every 
witness,  thongh  in  all  other  respects  lie 
might  be  best  calculated  to  give  testimony* 
All  those  negroes  who  were  admitted  as 
witnesses,  are,  by  then'  own  statements, 
accomplices ;  ana  not  accompUoes  merely 
in  the  alleged  ffuilt  of  Mr.  Smith,  but 
the  planners  of  tne  revolt  itself,  and  active 
participators  therein.  Now,  what  are  the 
principles  which  the  law  of  England,  of 
justice,  and  of  conmion  sense,  apply  to 
such  evidence  ?  That  it  shall  always  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  dittrust,  and 
shall  never  produce  a  conviction  unleaa 
corroborated  by  other  unexceptionable 
testimony.  Let  it  be  remembmd,  that 
the  evidence  given  ob  this  memorable  oc- 
casion was  not  the  evidence  of  pardoned 
accomplices,  but  of  men  swearing  for 
their  pieirdon ;  liable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
flovemment,  to  be  tried  for  the  same-  of- 
^nce ;  to  be  convicted  on  their  own  ad- 
miisions ;  to  be  executed,  or  to  su&r 
worse  than  death,  the  tortures  of  a  thou- 
sand lashes  a  aentence  idiich  this  hu* 
mane  tribunal  passed  on  aevesal  of  the 
unfortunate  berogs  who  were  placed  at 
their  bar,  and  which,  to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  the  British  name,  was,  in  some 
instances,  actually  carried  into  execotioiu 
With  the  hope  of  life  on  one  hand,  with 
the  fear  of  death  or  torture  on  the  otbert 
were  these  negro  witnesses  dragged  to  the 
bar ;  wen  knowing,  if  they  Imew  any  things 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  were  ex- 
pected to  give,  and  what  wouul  conduce 
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upon  this  evidtnce,.  has  no  reference  to 
any  act  coanninitted  br  the  accused,  but 
is  exclusively  confinea  to  the  conversi- 
tioDS  be  beard  from  others.  It  is  not 
alleged  that  he  participated  in  this  revolt 
by  doing  any  overt  act;  nor  that  he 
uttered  a  single  expression  to  encourage 
it ;  but  merely  that  he  heard  a  conversa- 
tion which  gave  him  knowledge  ef  the  in- 
tended revolt,  and  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately commmunicate  it  to  the  constituted 
authorities.  Then  the  question  at  issue 
is,  the  purport  of  these  alleged  conversa- 
tions^ aad  the  fisict  whether  Mr.  Smith  did 
overhear  a  treasonable  4X>nversation  and 
concealed  it.  In  addition  to  all  the  gene- 
ral dbjectioni  ap[dying  to  the  evidence  of 
slavesi  here  is  another,  arising  from  the 
l^eculiar  nature  of  the  charge  itself.  Look 
to  the  teslHnony  of  Mr.  Van  Cooten. 
Being  asked,  if  ne^oes  are  generally  ca^ 
pable  of  relating  with  accuracy  anv  con- 
versation, which  may  have  taken  place  in 
their  presence,  what  was  his  answer?  '<  I 
think,  said  hcf,  **  very  badly  in  general ; 
some  of  them  may  be  more  capable  than 
others."  Again,  he  is  asked,  *<  Is  it  cus- 
tomary to  send  negroes  with  verbal  mes- 
sages, where  accura^  is  required  ?"  *<No, 
it  is  not;  at  least  1  would  not  doit.*'<— 
**For  what  reason  would  you  not  send 
such  message  verbally?''  «* Because  I 
think  negroes  in  general  bad  messengers ; 
ten  to  one  if  they  carried  it  correctly." 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  the  attorney  of  the  estate  Le  Resou- 
venir;  himself  the  owner  of  a  plantation, 
and  who  had  acquired  his  experience  by 
a  resklence  of  liny  years  in  the  colony. 
How  admirably  does  the  evidence  of  that 
respectable  man  ccmtrast  with  the  state- 
ments of  other  colonists,  whose  passions 
and  prejudices,  rather  than  truth  and 
candour,  have  governed  all  their  depo- 
sitions* 

Having  offered  these  prelimmacy  obser- 
vations, Uiat  the  House  may  be  enabled 
to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the 
degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  wiu 
nesses,  I  now  proceed  to  caU  its  attentioQ 
to  the  oply  evidence  on  which  it  was  at- 


Quamlna  that  he  had  better  go  and  ask 
Mr.  Smith  about  it ;  and  when  Quamina 
WBS  goin^  into  Mr.  Smith's  house,  I  went 
in  with  him ;  and  when  we  went,  Quamina 
asked  Mr.  Smith  if  any  freedom  had  come 
out  for  them  in  a  paper ;  he  tdd  them 
that  there,  was  a  good  law  come  out,  but 
no  freedom  for  them.'*  The  House  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  witness  states,  that 
no  one  was  present  at  this  conversation 
but  himself,  Quamina,  and  Mr.  Smith.; 
and  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  (Bristol) 
bad  been  in  Mr.  Smith's  house,  on  tha^ 
day*  Bristol  then  proceeds : "  Mr.  Smith 
said,  *  Yon  must  wait  a  little,  and  the  go^ 
vemor  or  your  masters  will  tell  you  about 
it.*  Quamina  then  said,  *  Jack  and  Joseph 
were  speaking  much  about  it ;'  he  said, 
«tbey  (Jack  and  Joseph)  wanted  to  take 
it  by  force.'  Mr.  Smith  said,  f  You  bad 
better  tell  them  to  wait,  and  not  befodish ; 
how  do  yon  mean  that  they  should  take 
it  by  force  ?  they  cannot  do  any  thing 
with  the  white  people,  because  the  soldiers 
will  be  more  strong  than  you ;  therefore 
you  had  better  wait/  He  said,  <  Well 
you  had  better  go  and  tell  the  people, 
and  the  Christians,  particularly  that 
thev  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  and  then  we  came  out."— The  only 
other  passa^  in  the  evidence  of  this  wit- 
ness, of  similar  import,  is  as  follows : 
*«  When  Mr.  Smith  ooserved  to  Quamina 
that  the  soldiers  would  be  too  strong  for 
them,  Quamina  said,  they  would  drive  all 
the  white  people,  and  make  them  go  to 
town." 

Now,  let  us  consider  how  far  the  testis 
mony  of  this  negro  accomplice  iscorro* 
berated  by  otherevidence;  thoagh,indeedt 
if  he  has  spoken  truly,  his  statement  waa 
incapable  of  any  direct  corroboration ;  for 
Quamina,  the.  only  other  person  by  him 
asserted  to  have  been  present  on  the  oc- 
casion, was  killed  previously  to  the  trial* 
Seaton,  another  negro  accomplice,  ia 
however  produced ;  and  he  b^ins  by  tit 
once  falsify  log  and  contradicting  the  evi- 
dence of  the  precedinff  witness,  for  he 
swears,  that  he  himself  was  present  at 
this  conversation;  and,  in  fono  28,  b^ 
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ihinff  nore  tlwn  thtt,  they  were  to  be  oon- 
fiMd.  After  I  had  heard  that,  Qoamiiia 
told  neCo  go  awaj  to  the  middle-path  of 
fiooeetfy  to  atop  the  people  tiil  he  came, 
•nd  I  went  with  Manael  Co  stop  them/' 
Maauel  k  called,  and  hia  depoittion,  so  far 
« it  goes,  contradicts  Brtstol,  and  con- 
firms Seaton ;  but  not  a  single  expression 
Ms  from  hem,  denothiff  uie  avowal  of 
an  J  mteodad  rtyak  la  Mr.  Smhh*s  pre- 


In  sanport  of  this  charge,  which  aenglit 
to  sacrinoe  the  life  of  the  accused,  it  seeaM 
sdmost  incredible  to  asy»  that  thia  was  the 
•whole  evidence  adduced  oa  behalf  of  the 
■roaaautioB ;  but  ^t  this  is  strictly  the 
met.  In  thb  country  it  can  scarealj  be 
avadited,  that*  on  teatimoiqr  hloe  this,  an 
BsgUsbmaa  should  be  put  upon  his  trial ; 
but  so  it  was.  That  aH  the  three  wit^- 
naasas  for  the  prosecudon  should  hare 
apokan  trdj,  i§  impasslMa,  for  they  are 
asanifeitiy  at  rarhmoe  with  each  other: 
they  dMbr  aa  to  the  oevsom  present  atttie 
conrarsatioai  they  aiffer  as  to  what  pas- 
aed  on  tho  ocoatton ;  they  pot  language 
into  the  nMuth  of  Mr.  Smith  which  k  Is 
impossibio  be  could  hare  ottered.  Mr. 
fioaith  was  not  a  low,  ignorant,  and  ttX* 
larate  man,  and  yet  he  is  made  to  hare 
ottered  expressions  whichooald  hare  been 
Qsedby  nonosaro  tboae  of  the  loweet  daaa. 
It  is  possible  dmt  Mr.  Smith  might,  had 
W  been  under  the  influence  of  infatuation, 
hare  known  and  concealed,  or  even  en- 
oouraffodi  a  rebellioot  hat  It  waa  not  pos- 
sible tor  a  man  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tian  to  hare  used  the  language  Hnputed  to 
Inm  en  thia  occasion.  It  is  raanifeat, 
therefore^  Ami  tMs  aa  wall  aa  all  the  other 
circuaBstanaas,  that  these  witnessea  hare 
not  truly  and  corrscdhr  stated  what  passed 
at  tbait  BMCt^g.  Thot  Mr.  Smith  osa^ , 
ott  that  occasion,  hart  dtKrered  his  api- 
nian  respacUoff  the  letter  of  lord  Bmhurst 
aamowhat  to  the  eftot,  though  not  in  the 
words,  dapoaed  tobjF  tho  witnesses,  is  con- 
shitent  with  probability ;  and  senthnents 
■Mre  likahr  to  hare  conciliated  the 
■nnda  of  tho  negroes,  and  allayed  the 
ftrmaat  which  the  aonceahnent  of  the 
oontenta  of  that  latter  had  ocoasiooed 
oonid  not  hare  been  ottered ;  and  how 
ffossly  inaonsistant  Is  it  to  suppose,  Aat^ 
at  the  rery  moasent  the  nissmary  was 
nawwing  sentiments  which  oren  hia  one- 
miaa  nsnst  approre»  ho  waa  listeniag  to 
disdosovas  or  treason,  and  wilMff  con* 
oaaHng  hia  faifbrmalion  I  With  all  theaa 
<drattmsta»caa  of  graas  hnpiobshillly>  tbo 


charge  finally  resta  on  Brlstol*s  Ummiw^mmt 
thatln  the  nissioBafy*s  prssance  it  waa 
declared,  that  Jack  and  Joseph  said  they 
wanted  to  tako  their  fl^odom  by  fbrco,  and 
that  Mr.  Smith  said  the  soMieiv  would  bo 
too  aarong  for  tharo#  On  tho  assertion  of 
tMs  negro  4are,  an  nrowed  aocomplica, 
nnsuMorted  br  the  testimony  of  an^  ho- 
man  befaig,  and  m  aaany  parts  contraoietod 
by  the  ertdeaca  brought  so  uphold  tt^  was 
this  conrieimti  fiyaudad.  Nad  Mr«  SasHh 
need  the  oxpression  Imputed  to  hkn,  aa  to 
the  aoidleffa,  it  is  impossiblo  it  could  ham 
escaped  the  raodloction  of  those  who  were 
present*  Upon  that  word  hingea  the 
ahafc)  charge  of  ooneoalad  rebellion;  and 
yet,  though  queatlonod  with  all  the  kige- 
noiiy  of  the  oourt  and  oauesal,  fVam  the 
aeeond  aocompiioe,  Seaton,  the  eourt- 
martialconld  not  extract  an  aderiasion  that 
the  word  <•  aoldierir  had  erer  aacaped  the 
Upa  of  the  prisoner.  Ofall  word<itw» 
that  rery  one  which  was  asost  calculated 
to  make  aa  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a 
negro  alave  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
revolt.  If,  wImo  the  chances  of  rerok 
were  discussing,  the  daageta  of  the  pro»- 
posed  rebellion  were  debathig,  the  word 
^  soldiers^^  had  been  mentioned,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  persons  so  cireumstaDced,  with 
aH  their  attention  reused  to  the  subject* 
could  hare  forgotten  an  expression  whidi 
moat  at  once  hare  called  forth  M  their 
fears  and  apprahenaioos  ?  Was  not  the 
danger  from  ifae  soldiers  that  which  they 
most  naturally  contemplated  in  altemptm^ 
to  carry  Aielr  designs  Into  effoct  ?  Had 
Mr.  Smith  uttered  the  word,  it  was  Irk 
possible  that  any  bearer  could  have  for^ 
gotten  it. 

Nor  is  thM  all.  The  House  has  already 
seen  that  the  three  wttnesses  have  gtv«i 
three  difibrent  versions  of  tiw  same  con* 
rersation;  they  will  now  perceive  that 
Bristol  is  not  consistent  even  with  him- 
seK  In  page  17,  on  cross-examination, 
he  swears  positively  that  he  had  a  coaver- 
satioB  respecting  bis  little  girl^  when  no 
one  else  was  present  except  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Smith  ;  yet  in  his  prevbus  testimony  he 
declared  he  wentm  with  Qusmiha,  who 
conUaued  with  him  at  the  interview,  and 
that  they  left  fAe  hoase  together;  He 
swore^  moreover,  on  hie  exMaihaliott  hi 
chief,  that  itf^er  ^  interview  war  over  he 
went  directly  home;  on  croat-exBBiine> 
tlon,  Umt  he  went  to  thechapcL  And,  yet 
it  is  on  evidence  in  itself  so  unworthy*  of 
credit,  so  contradicted  and  so  foil  of  con* 
tradiotiens^   that  my  hen.  mad 
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friend  (Mr.  Scarlett),  is  prepared  to  con- 
dude  tnat  the  criminality  of  Mr.  SoNth 
hat  been  established ! 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  produced  on  behalf  of  the 
accused  ;  and  iftheir  testimony  be  credit- 
ed, the  evidence  of  Bristol  is  wholly  gone. 
At  this  same  interview  the  girl  Charlotte 
positively  swears,  Bristol,  Quamina,  and 
Feter  were  present.  Here  then  is  a  new 
actor  introduced  on  the  stage.  What 
says  Peter  ?  He  was  a  negro  slave,  it  is 
true ;  but  how  was  he  circumstanced  I 
He  was  an  accomplice— an  acknowledged 
accomplice.  Every  word  he  uttered  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner  endangered  his  own 
life.  Whatever  came  from  a  witness  thus 
situated  in  regard  to  the  prboner,  was  enti- 
tled to  much  greater  consideration  than^ 
under  any  other  circumstances,  his  testimo- 
ny could  claim.  Let  us  see  his  account  of 
the  transaction.  **  Were  there  any  other 
persons  present?'*  «<  Bristol,  Seaton,  a 
boy  named  Shute,  a  field  negro  of  Le 
Resouvenir,  and  Mr.  Smith,  were  present, 
and,  with  myself,  made  six.''—"  Did  Qua* 
raina  say  any  thing  to  the  prisoner ;  if  yea, 
what  was  it  ?**  <«  Yes :  he  said  that  they 
should  drive  all  those  managers  from  the 
esutes  to  the  town,  to  the  courts,  to  see 
what  was  the  best  thing  they  could  ob- 
tain for  the  slaves.  Then  Mr.  Smith  an- 
swered, and  said  <  that  was  foolish ;  how 
will  you  be  able  to  drive  the  white  people 
to  town  ?'  and  he  said  further,  <  the  white 
people  were  tryins  to  do  good  for  them  ; 
and  that  if  the  slaves  behaved  so,  they 
would  lose  their  right ;'  and  he  said,  'Qua- 
mina, don't  bring  yourself  in  any  disgrace; 
that  the  white  people  were  now  making  a 
law  to  prevent  the  women  being  flogged  ; 
but  that  the  law  bad  not  come  out  yet ; 
and  that  the  men  should  not  get  any  flog- 
ging in  the  field,  but  when  they  required 
to  be  flogged  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  manager,  attorney,  or  proprietor,  for 
that  purpose :'  and  he  said,  *  Quamina,  do 
you  hear  this  \*  and  then  we  came  out.*' 
-^^What  did  Quamina  say  in  answer, 
when  Mr.  Smith  said  *you  hearf"  «  He 
said  «ye8.  Sir;'  that  was  all.*'— *« How 
long  were  you  and  Quamina,  and  the  rest, 
at  the  prisoner's  house?**  <<  We  did  not 
stop  a  minute.''—*'  Was  Seaton  with  you 
the  whole  time  at  that  conversation  ?  — 
«  Yes."— «  Which  of  you  all  went  out  of 
the  prisoner's  house  first  ?"  "  We  all  five 
came  out  together."— Hence  it  appears^ 
that,  so  far  from  this  interview  having  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Smith  and  Qoamioa  in 
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the  presence  of  Bristol  only,  as  he  posi« 
tivefy  deposed,  the  number  of  persons  is 
eventually  doubled.  Seaton  adds  hlpi- 
self ;  and,  according  to  Peter's  account, 
on  this  occasion  there  were  asi embled  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  Quamina,  Bristol,  Seaton, 
Shute,  and  himself.  Shute  is  the  last  wit- 
ness, and  he  contradicts  Bristol,  confirms 
Peter,  and  explains  what  had  been  pre- 
viously stated  as  to  driving  the  managers  to 
town.  His  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  page 
65,  and  is  as  follows :— "  Were  you  at 
the  chapel  the  Sunday  before  the  revolt  ?? 
<*  Ye8.''-»<<  Did  you  see  Quamina  of  Suc- 
cess on  that  day  ?"  "  Yes."— «« Where 
did  ^ou  see  him  ?"  <<  At  the  chapel." — 
*'Did  you  see  him  any  where  else?" 
<*  Yes,  I  saw  him  at  Success  middle-path, 
and  I  saw  him  afler  that  come  over  from 
Success  to  our  place,  to  Mr.  Smith."— 
«<Did  you  see  him  at  Mr.  Smith's?" 
<<Yes,  I  saw  him  there,  and  was  there 
myself.'*— <•  Was  anv  body,  and  who,  pre- 
sent when  you  saw  him  at  Mr.  Smith's  ?^ 
<*  Seaton,  Bristol,  and  Peter,  with.  Qua- 
mina and  myself.''-— *<  Did  any,  and  what, 
conversation  ]^ass  on  that  occasion?" 
^^  Yes :  Quamma  said  to  Mr.  Smith  he 
was  going  to  drive  all  the  managers  down ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  told  him,  <  No ;  for  the 
white  people  are  doing  many  good  things 
for  you ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  that 
—you  must  not  do  that,  Quamina,  I  tell 
you.'  Quamina  said,  « Yes,  I  will  see  % 
and  after  that  we  all  came  out  of  the  house 
from  Mr.  Smith." — <«Did  Quamina  say 
what  he  was  goiogto  drive  the  managers 
down  for?*'  <'That  they  must  come 
down,  that  they  may  have  a  good  law  to 
give  them  a  day  or  two  for  themselves."-* 
<<  Was  Seaton  there  all  the  time  ?"  «•  Yes." 
— "  Which  of  you  went  away  from  Mr. 
Smith's  house  first  ?"  '<  We  all  together 
went."— It  has  been  urged  against  the  ac- 
cused, that,  even  from  the  expressions 
used  by  his  onvn  witnesses,  he  must  have 
been  cognisant  of  some  intended  rising  ; 
and  it  was  asked,,  what  other  explanation 
could  be  given  of  the  expression  **  driving 
the  managers?"  To  this  I  answer,  that, 
even  presuming  it  could  with  justice  be 
contended  (as  I  verily  think  it  cannot) 
that  these  identical  words  were  used,  still 
that,  according  to  every  rule  of  law  and 
justice,  they  must  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  context ;  and  taken  with 
that  context,  the  whole  inference  fidls  to' 
the  ground.  The  managers  were  to  be- 
driven  to  *<  the  courts,"  say  some  of  tjam 
witoefsetrio  order  to  procure  a  ooff  lair 
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lor  tht  trMtoitnt  oTtbeslav^f.  Couidany 
man,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  in- 
genuity^ convert  this  expression  into  a  de« 
filaration,  that  a  revolt  was  already  plan- 
ned>  and  rebelHon  about  to  be  carried  into 
tfKecution  ?  Is  it  not  abundantly  clear, 
that  by  this  expression  reosonstrance  alone 
eould  be  understood— an  appiication  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  colony? 
What  have  the  courts  to  do  with  open  re- 
volt ;  or  new  laws,  with  insurrection  and 
rebellion  i  If  any  doubt  could  exist,  that 
this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  thie  con- 
versation, look  to  the  evidence  of  Shute* 
who  declares,  that  they  intended  <<  to  drive 
the  managers  down,  that  they  may  have  a 

good  law  to  give  them  a  day  or  two  for 
lemselves/' 
^  And  here  let  me  notice  the  argument 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  reterborough  (  an  argument  which,  I 
confess,  has  filled  me  with  astonishment— 
I  might  almost  say,  indignation.  In  at« 
tempting  to  maintain  tluit  Mr.  Smith  was 
guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
not  only  did  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
rely  on  the  evidence  of  Bristol^  without 
noticing  the  inconsistencies  which  pervade 
bis  evidhBoce,  or  the  testimony  by  which  it 
it  contradicted  and  invalidated,  but, 
strange  to  8a}[,  he  argued  upon  Mr. 
Smith's  admission  that  he  was  on  the 
spot  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conversa- 
tion, as  a  circumstance  confirmatory  of 
Bristol's  testimony,  because  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  would  otherwise 
have  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi.  Why, 
good  God !  Sir,  what  was  the  fact  f  Mr. 
Smith  did  produce  evidence,  not  to  deny 
that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Bris- 
tol, Quamine,  and  the  other  negroes ;  he 
admitted,  as  an  honest  man  was  bound  to 
admit,  that  he  was  present  at  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  he  positively  denied  that  the 
tenor  of  the  conversation  was  such  as 
eould  attach  to  him  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  his  being  cognisant  of  the  rebellious 
object  in  contemplation.  What  would  be 
Ihe  conse(|uence  if  such  an  argument  as 
that  to  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
t^iorted,  were  to  carry  conviction  in  simi* 
hr  cases  ?    Perhapf  the  Hoase  may  recoU 


6f  the  court  of  Common  Fleas,  if  insiead 
of  admitting  the  &ct  that  he  was  in  Ui 
chambers  at  the  time,  and  standing  on 
his  character,  and  on  other  evidenee  for 
the  assertion  of  his  innocence,  be  had  at* 
tempted  to  establish  an  alibi  ^  It  is  inw 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  tmjust  or  a 
more  illogical 'conclusion  than  that  of  mj 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  I  aak  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  if  he  were  himself  •• 
unfortunate  as  to  be  accused  of  an  ofienoe 
similar  to  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  he 
would  attempt  to  defend  himself  by  call* 
iog  his  clerk  to  swear  that  he  was  ia  oourl 
at  the  time  ?  Instead  of  expecting  such 
an  opinion  to  escape  from  the  lips  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  I  should  have  really 
hardly  expected  it  to  escape  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  deputy  assistants  to  the 
judge  advocate  at  Demerara.  When« 
however,  we  consider  how  the  ingenuity  of 
my  hon*  and  learned  friend  was  evidently 
taxed  to  support  the  faiKog  testimony  of 
Bristol  t  when  we  find  that  a  lawyer  so 
skilled  in  hb  profession,  and  of  such  ionff 
experience,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
had  no  better  mode  of  corroborating  Bris* 
tol's  assertion  of  the  guih  of  Mr.  Smith, 
than  the  argument,  that  Mr.  Smith's  own 
admission  of  having  been  present  at  the 
conversation  with  the  negroes  was  a  proof 
of  his  having  a  knowledge  of  their  en^ 
minal  intentions,  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  be  sensible,  that  a  cause  must  be  bad 
indeed  which  is  compelled  to  have  re* 
course  to  suoh  means  fimr  support  [bear« 
Kear!]. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  two  other  matters 
much  relied  on  b^  those  who  assert  that 
Mr.  skaith  was  guilty  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged.  One  is,  the  note 
received  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  evening  of 
the  revolt,  from  a  negro  of  the  name  of 
Jacky  Reed,  communicatmg  the  contenta 
of  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  him  by 
another  negro  called  Jack  Gladstone.  To 
that  note  Mr.  Smith  answers :  •*  I  am  ig-» 
norant  of  the  affiiir  yea  allude  to,  and 
your  note  is  too  late  for  ne  to  make  any 
inquiry.  I  learnt  yesterday  that  some 
scheme  was  i»  agitation,  but,  without 
asking  questions  on  the  subject,  I  begged 
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n  tagotf  hitinwtion  that  lonie  tpplicitloii 
W08  abofnt  to  be  made  by  the  n^foes  to 
tbei#  mftDagefs  for  redress  of  e ertam  griev- 
Anees  of  which  they  complained ;  if  it  be 
«  cHme,  that  having  obtained  some  loose 
information  thai  some  proceedmg  or  other 
Wtts  in  agitation,  without  any  knowledge 
of  time,  place,  object,  or  other  circuro- 
atance,  he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty 
Instantly  to  denounce  his  congregation, 
and  to  become  an  informer  against  them, 
fai  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  to  which 
lis  Information  refolded ;  then,  perhaps, 
M#.  Smith  might  be  deemed  criminal. 
It  appears,  howerer,  that  the  cotirt  itself 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  which 
had  been  adduced  io  inculpation  of  Mr. 
Smith,  and  thelMore  that  an  attempt  was 
aaade  to  find  something  in  the  confession 
0f  Mr.  Smith  himself  which  might  war« 
rant  the  conclusion  that  he  was  guilty.  I 
call  upon  the  House  to  consider  the  hi* 
justice  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Let 
«s  look  at  the  kind  of  testimony  by  which 
the  rileged  confession  Is  supported.  Is  it 
probable,  thsit,  on  the  very  night  of  the 
tnsurrectton,  Mr.  Smhh  would  make  such 
0  commuiM'cation  to  persons  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  witnesses  whose  testi* 
niony  is  fdied  on  In  this  respect;  men 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen  in  his 
Hfe  f  Is'  it  likely  that  he  would  have  com- 
ffiunicated  ai  secret  so  personalfy  dan- 
gerous to  himselff  to  audi  persons?  One 
df  them,  John  Bailey,  a  servant  to  the 
ordnance  store- keeper,  swears,  that  Mr. 
Smith  told  hins  be  anei^  of  the  intended 
rising  of  the  negroes  six  weeks  before. 
Kow,  fiKr,  it  is  utterly  Impossible  that  Mr. 
Smitb  coald  know,  six  weeks  before,  of  a 
rev(^r,  which  thei^e  Is  evidence  to  prove 
was  pKinned  only  on  the  day  before  its 
occurrence.  The  other  witness,  John 
Aves,  cotochtnan  to  colonel  Goodman,  who 
was  examined  immedisaely  after  John 
Bailey,  for  the  purpove  of  confirming  the 
evidence  of  the  latter,  negatives  the  evi- 
dence of  Barley,  and  denies  that  Mr. 
Smith  made  any  sncb  declaration.  But 
it  is  dear  that  John  Bailey  also  swears  to 
that  Wiiicb  k  a  palpable  folsebood,  as 
prrrerf  by  fke  evidence  of  Dr.  Robsour 
Ihe  arimesB  immediatdy  following  Ibe  two 
wi^neasea  I  have  just  aHuded  to«  John 
Bailey  attys^  **l  asked  Mr^  Smith  what 
time  this  distwtba«»oe  took  plaice?  He 
atfki,  •  abeut  seven  o^elock  when  tfee  ne- 

Eoea  cmatf  A'om  fSMt  work.'    Hesaid  he 
dbeeitbu^y  wrtitngdidaf;'    Now,  it 
hpfm^bs  ^^  «i4iDflM^  of  Ov«  S#biM, 


as  well  as  by  Mr,  Smith's  own  jbutnal, 
that  on  that  very  day,  Monday  the  18th  of 
August,  Mr.  Smith  had  been  to  the  town, 
nine  miles  distant  from  his  own  home,  te 
eonseit  that  physician  professionally*  Whsit 
reliance,  therefore,  can  be  placed  on  the 
evidence  of  am  individual  who  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Smith  words  which  it  ia 
impossible  he  could  have  ever  uttered ;  who 
swears  that  Mr.  Smith  declared  that  he 
had  been  writing  all  day,  when  the  fact, 
by  his  own  statement,  and  by  the  evidence 
of  a  physician,  was,  that  he  had  been  to 
the  town  to  consult  the  physidan  profes* 
sionally  ?    But  mark  the  next  assertion  of 
thra  witness,  Bailey:  "  He  (Mr.  Smith) 
said  the  two  overseers  fan  to  him  for  pro* 
taction^  the  manager  was  away."    The 
fact  was,  first,  that  the  manager  applied 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  assistance,  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  saved  his  life ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  overseers  were  not  there.    Now,  Sir, 
I  do  put  it  to  the  House,  when  they  find 
a  person,  not  a  negro,  not  a  slave,  not 
an  accomplice,  but  a  freeman  and  an 
Englishman,    come  forward  and    nrake 
against  him  a  deliberate  statement,  two  of 
the  allegations  in  which  are  proved  to  be 
false,  with  what  justice  any  part  of  that 
person's  testimony  can  be  depended  on  ? 
The  objections  which  have  been  usually 
made  to  negro  evidence  are  not,  in  mi 
colonies,    applicable   to  negroes  ii}one« 
The  perjury  of  white  witnesses  on  this 
trial,  is  at  leatt  equal  to  that  of  which 
any  black  ones  could  be  guilty.    Nor  is  it 
Mr.  John  Bailey  alone  to  whom  this  ob« 
servation  is  applicable.    There  are  others^ 
in  higher  stations,  on  whose  testimony  lit-* 
tie  reliance  can  be  justly  placed.    While 
I  am  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  beg  to  ad* 
vert  to  the  statement  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Peter-^ 
borough,  that  Mr.  Smith  ought  instantly 
to  have  communicated  to  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Cort  what  he  had  learnt  from 
Quamina.    Really  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  appears  to  have  read  just  asmuch  of 
the  evidence  as  tended  to  support  the 
accusation,  and  to  have  entirely  neglec- 
ted that  which  supporu  the  defence.    The 
interview  which  Mr.  Smith  bad  with  Mu 
Ste^arc  and  Mf.  Cort  was  long  prior  to 
the  insorreetiott  of  the  l7eh  of  August; 
after  that  dny  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
conmmnicatlon,  had  there  been  any  mat- 
ter fit  to  be  mentioned ;  ami  the  whole  of 
thia  argjMuent  is  founded  on  the  evidence 
of  she  negvo  Manuel,  trho  has  emf&Aed 
the  dates  of  (hfe  diitrenc  transacptiens. 
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With  these  obtenratioBS,  I  leave  the  charge, 
•o  ttraagelf  denominated  mitprision  of 
treasen,  and  so  ingeniously  converted  into 
a  capital  offence;  and  well  assured  am  I, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  every  man  un- 
biassed by  colonial  prejudices,  whose 
heart  is  not  hardened  and  understanding 
clouded  by  participation  in  the  horrors  of 
'  the  slave  system,  a  verdict  of  perfect  in- 
nocence must  be  recorded. 

The  next  charge  brought  before  the 
court-martial  against  Mr.  Smith  was,  that 
be  had  communication  with  Quamina  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  August.  That 
charge  Mr.  Smith  did  not  deny,  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  there  was 
nothing  on  his  part  criminal  in  that  com- 
munication. It  was  clear  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  Mr.  Smith  had  never  sought 
the  interview  in  question ;  but  that  it  had 
taken  place  accidentally,  in  consequence 
of  Mrs.  Smith's  wishing  to  see  Quamina 
at  her  house.  And  here  I  beg  to  observe, 
that,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  all  the  rules  of  evidence,  the 
court  admitted  evidence  as  to  what  Mrs. 
Smith  said  or  did  in  the  absence  of  herhus- 
band.  For  instance,  on  Mrs.  Smith's  con- 
versation with  Quamina  is  built  the  charge, 
that  Mr.  Smith  corresponded  with  and 
aided  and  assisted  the  insurgent  negroes. 
I  maintain  and  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not 
a  single  honourable  member  who  will  not 
say  on  his  conscience  that  he  believes, 
that  not  a  single  word  evei:  dropped  from 
Mr.  Smith  having  a  tendency  to  encourage 
rebellion  among  negroes.  I  believe  anv 
such  accusation  is  repudiated  by  botn 
sides  of  the  House ;  and  that  it  exists  no 
where,  except  in  those  receptacles  of 
every  species  of  calumny  and  abuse,  the 
newspapers  of  that  ill-fated  settlement.— 
There  were  other  charges  adverted  to  by 
the  under-secretary  of  state  for  tlie  colo- 
nies, of  a  totally  different  description- 
such  as,  I  believe,  were  never  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  in  an^  court  of  justice,  or  be- 
fore any  other  tribunal  whatever.  1  mean, 
the  conduct  of  Mr  .Smith  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  residence  (six  years)  in  the 
colony  of  Demerara.  Sir,  I  never  heard 
before 'of  any  tribunal,  especi^y  of  any 
tribunal  acting  under  Bnghsh  law,  putting 


to  the  creation  of  dissatisfactiott  and  doK 
content  among  the  neeroes.  Where,  Sir, 
is  the  man  who  would  dare  to  trust  hia 
life  to  the  issue  of  such  an  investiffaUon  l 
Where,  Sir,  is  the  individual  so  bold  as  to 
challenge  such  an  inquiry  ?  Where, 
Sir,  is  the  tribunal  so  unjust  as  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  any  individual  §o 
accused. 

The  hon.  secretary  charged  Mr.  Smith 
with  being  an  enthusiast ;  with  requiring 
from  the  negroes  too  strict  an  observance 
of  the  rites  of  the  Christian  church.  I 
wish.  Sir,  [  could  have  been,  spared  the 
pain  of  touching  on  this  part  or  the  sub« 
ject.  I  wish  so,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  sacred  obligation  of  keeping 
holy  the  sabbath*day,  without  the  use  of 
terms  which  many  (lersons  will  thjidc 
savour  of  cant ;  or  without  falling  into 
the  other,  and  much  more  dangeroua 
error,  of  lowering  that  sacred  obligation, 
by  not  speaking  of  it  with  adequate  reve- 
rence. To  steer  a  middle  course  in  such 
a  case  is  difficult.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  precise  line  under  such  circumstances* 
It  is  difficult,  when  any  deviation  is  allow- 
ed from  the  direct  rule,  to  say  where  that 
deviation  ought  to  be  unhesitatingly 
checked.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  prohibit  innocent  amuse- 
ment, or  even  necessary  employmenr,  on 
the  sabbath-day.  I  wish  that  day  to  be 
spent  in  a  manner  calculated  to  gladden 
and  enliven  all  htiman  hearts.  But,  if 
ever  there  was  a  state  of  society  m  which 
the  adherence  to  the  Divine  command  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  more 
essential  than  in  any  other,  it  is  a  state  in 
which  slavery  exists;  a  state  in*which» 
during  the  other  six  days  of  the  week, 
man  commands  his  fellow  men  to  woriL 
for  his  benefit.  Is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  in  such  a  state  of  society,  the  man 
who  labours  for  others  on  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  ought  on  the  seventh  to  be 
wholly  exempt  from  labour?  Is  it  toe 
much  •  to  say,  that  the  vengeance  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  public  law,  onghl 
to  fall  on  those  who  endeavour  to  compel 
their  unfortunate  slaves  to  incessant,  to 
unintermitting  toil  ?  By  the  law  of  Deme- 
rara, a  fine,  I  believe,  of  500  guilders  m 
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ments  of  Mr.  Austin,  Mr,  .Smith,  and 
others,  that  the  slaves  are  compelled,  in 
many  instances,  to  labour  on  the  sabbath; 
and  that  every  endeavour  on  their  part  to 
obtain  redress  for  this  grievance  has  prov- 
ed fruitless;— aye,  as  I  have  been  remind- 
ed by  an  hon.  friend  near  me,  that  the 
sole  effect  of  such  endeavour  has,  in  many 
cases,  been,  to  call  down  on  the  unhappy 
slaves  the  vengeance  of  those  masters  of 
whose  oppression  they  have  complained. 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  I  ask  the  House 
what  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  Mr. 
Smith  ought  to  have  pursued?  The 
House  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  shew,  from 
the  evidence  of  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Smith's 
disciples,  the  nature  of  the  docuines  which 
he  really  preadied  to  them.  Manuel  one 
of  the  negro  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, deposes:  ** Parson  said,  if  your 
master  has  any  work  for  you  on  Sunday, 
it  is  vour  duty  to  tell  him  Sunday  is  God's 
day.  Sir,  is  that  criminal  doctrine? 
But  how  does  the  witness  go  on  with  his 
statement  of  Mr.  Smith's  exhortation? 
*<  That  if  the  water-dam  broke  on  Sun- 
day, it  was  our  duty  to  go  and  stop  it ; 
that  if  the  boat  was  to  ground  on  a  sand- 
bank on  Sunday,  it  was  our  duty  to 
shove  it  off;  and  that  if  people  got  drunk 
on  a  Sunday,  it  was  right  of  their  masters 
to  make  t^em  work,  to  prevent  them 
walking  about,  and  making  mischief."  Is 
there  any  thing  in  these  declarations  which 
deserves  reprehension  ?  Romeo,  another 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  when  he  is 
asked  whether  he  did  not  hear  Mr.  Smith 
say  that  the  negroes  were  fools  for  work- 
ing on  a  Sunday,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
lashes,  answers,  *<No,  I  did  not  hear 
that ;  but  I  heard  him  say,  that  if  their 
masters  gave  them  work,  they  must  do  it 
patiently :  and  if  they  punish  you  for  a 
wrong  cause,  you  must  not  grieve  for  it.*' 
It  appears,  therefore,  Sb,  that  Mr.  Smith 
preacned  such  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  man  as  was  consistent  with  the 
commands  of  God.  If  he  had  used  other 
language;  if  he  had  attempted  to  deceive 
the  negroes,  by  preaching  one  doctrine 
to  them,  and  allowing  them  a  practice  of 
another  and  an  opposite  nature,  he  would 
have  been  a  renegade  to  his  faith,  and  an 
apostate  from  his  religion.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  his  having  oeen  an  enthusiast, 
at  my  hon.  friend  the  under-secretary  for 
the  colonies  was  pleased  to  call  him,  Mr. 
Smith  appears  to  me  to  have  acted  wiUi  the 
greatest  circumspection  and  care,  and  to 
fiavo  avoidedi  with  ail  possible  caution, 


any  thi^g  that  could  have  a  tendency  ta 
excite  discontent  in  the  negro  populatioot 
of  Demerara. 

I  know  that  there  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
evidence  of  a  single  negro  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  one  passage  which  seems  to 
imply  the  contrary.  Azor,  a  negro,  de- 
poses: <<  I  heard  him  ^Mr.  Smith)  say, 
*  You  are  fools  for  working  on  Sunday  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  lashes.' '  Against  that 
single  passsge  in  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  I  set  all  the  testimony  of  the 
other  witnesses;  I  set  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Austin  as  to  the  general  conduct  of 
Mr.  Smith ;  nay,  1  set  the  conduct  of  the 
very  slaves  themselves.  If,  Sir,  we  s^k 
for  the  effect  which  the  doctrines  incul-i 
cated  by  Mr.  Smith  had  on  the  minds  of 
the  negroes,  let  us  look  to  the  evidence 
of  one  of  the  planters ;  let  iia  look  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Van  Cooten,  a  gentle* 
man  who,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  had  re- 
sided above  fifty  years  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara.  Mr.  Van  Cooten  declares  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  "  that  the  negroes  had 
become  more  obedient  in  conseaueoce  of 
their  attendance  on  Mr.  Smith. '  Other 
witnesses  would  not  have  been  wanting  to 
confirm  this  gentleman's  testimony,  if  the 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Smith  in  the  cokmv 
bad  not  been  so  p^eat  as  to  prevent  their 
ffiying  honest  evidence*  As  it  was,  Mr. 
Smith  was  compelled  to  rely  for  his  cha« 
racter  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Van 
Cooten  and  Mr.  AusUn,  and  on  the  pro* 
digious  number  of  certificates  of  recom- 
mendation which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  documents  on  the  table.  Sir,  I  will 
shew  the  House  wh^  Mr.  Smith  could 
not  rely  on  the  testimooy  of  other  wit- 
nesses, who  were  nevertheless  cognisant 
of  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  negroes.  For  that 
purpose  I  will  take  the  examination  of 
a  planter  of  the  name  of  John  Reed,  who 
was  summoned  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
the  accused.  The  House  will  find  it  in 
folio  52  of  the  printed  proceedings.  Let 
us  see  how  Mr.  Reed  ^jives  his  testimony. 
A  document  produced  in  the  court  bavins 
been  read,  he  is  asked,  <<Did  you  send 
the  paper  or  letter  just  read,  or  deliver  it 
to  the  prisoner  ?^'  **  I  delivered  it  to  the 
prisoner."— -<<  Where  were  you  when  you 
so  delivered  it  ?"  **  I  was  on  my  sick  bed 
at  Dochfour :  the  prisoner  intruded  him- 
self at  my  domestic  board,  even  at  my  sick- . 
bed  side :  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  erect  a  place  of  worship  on  aisinterest- 
ed|  though  legal  conditions.''— It  is  clear 
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thai  the  Impression  which  this  witness  in- 
tefided  to  create  was,  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
so  great  an  enthusiast,  that,  wirhoat  re** 
gard  %o  common  decency,  he  forced  him- 
ielf  on  his,  Mr.  Reed's,  prifftcy.  His  ex- 
amination continues :— «  How  many  times 
was  the  prisoner  at  joar  house?"  *<I 
^ink  three  or  four  times.*' — "  Do  you  re- 
ttiemher  at  what  time  of  day,  and  on  what 
occasion  did  the  prisoner  go  first  to  yoor 
lionse  ?*'  "  It  was  eariy  in  the  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtalnmg  leave  to  erect 
a  place  of  worship." — «  Where  did  yoo 
on  that  morning  meet  with  the  prisoner, 
and  did  you  ask  him  to  stay  breakfast,  or 
did  he  remain  without  invitation?^  <*  I 
net  him  on  the  road  leading  to  the  estate 
and  I  believe  I  asked  him  to  stay  break- 
fittt."— All  this  shewed  what  was  working 
m  this  planter's  mind.  The  Honsd  will 
raeollect  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
Mf.  Reed's  examination,  he  declare  that 
llr.  Smith  intruded'  himself  at  his  &0' 
tttestie  board,  and  even  at  hit  sick-bed 
aide.  The  close  of  his  examination,  ho#-* 
tfver.  Is  as  foHows :— -'*  What  doydu  mean 
.  irhen  you  say  the  prisoner  intruded  him- 
iolff"  **l  was  unacquainted  with  the 
prisoner  before,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
INroiight  Mrs.  Smith  along  with  him :  per^. 
baps  I  should  not  have  deemed  it  an  in- 
trusion but  for  his  subsec^uent  conduct." 
•*^'*  Did  the  prisoner  go  mto  yomr  stck- 
bed  room  without  being  asked  T  •*  No, 
h#  did  not"  [hear,  hear!].  No#  this, 
Sir,  Is  an  exempKfication  of  the  kind  of 
Ibehtig  that  prevaSs  In  this  ill-ftited  settle- 
netit.*  At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Smith,  such  was  the  ootery  against  all  ft* 
Hgious  mstruetion,  that  the  very  effort  to 
erect  a  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  benefit- 
ittg  the  negroes  in  his  neighbourhood  was 
eonsidered  reprehensible,  and  produced, 
as  has  hist  appeared,  a  bias,  which  indue- 
eA  ft  witness  to  make  a  statement  In  the 
early  part  of  his  evidence,  which  the  fear 
df  a  prosecution  for  perjury  fmreed  himr 
at  the  eonclunion  of  his  evidence  to  admit 
t0  be  a  total  folsehood.    The  whole  of  the 


daring,  that  no  impartial  tribunal,  m 
competent  judges,  no  honest  jury,  ever 
pronounced  such  a  sentence  as  that  which 
the  court-martial  at  Demerara  pronounced 
upon  Mr.  Smith ;  and  that  it  could  have 
emanated  from  nothing  but  the  most  viru- 
lent spirit  of  prejudice.  But  I  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  yet  sUted :  I  will 
endeavour  to  shew  the  House,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  foimdation  of  tho 
accusation  which  I  unhesitatingly  prefer 
against  this  court-martial;  namely,  that 
of  having  knowingly  and  wilfully  given  ft 
false  verdict.  Sir,  these  are  strong  terms ; 
but  tbcnr  are  not  too  strong  for  the  occa- 
sion. I  know  I  have  no  right  to  travel 
out  ot  the  evidence  before  the  court  for 
the  purpose  of  making  good  my  chargest 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  to  utter  a  syllable 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  thedocnmenttf 
on  the  table.  In  the  first  place,  then,  Sir, 
the  court  compeHed  Mr.  Stnfth  to  plead 
before  they  allowed  him  counsel,  and  ihiM 
deprived  him  of  every  opportunity  of  ob- 
jecting either  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  itself,  or  to  the  IHegality  of  the 
charges  exhibited  against  him.  In  ih% 
second  place,  the  charges  are.  On  their 
very  face,  illegal ;  referring,  as  they  do^ 
to  various  ofiences  supposed  to  becon^ 
summated  by  the  prisoner  before  the  pro- 
;  elamation  of  martial  Htw,  which  alond 
gave  the  court-martial  power  to  try  ft 
civilian;  and  stalfftg  neither  the  lime^  nor 
the  place,  nor  i^e  ciremnstances  of  those 
imputed  offetfces.  Ev«fn  my  boO.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough,  admits  that  it  was  illegal  to  try 
a  man  by  martiid  htvr  for  im  ofifenoe  Oom^ 
mitted  before  that  mdrtial  law  was  fto^ 
claimed.  Doel  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  coosider  It  iktore  legal  to  try  a  tna« 
ft)r  ofiences  committed  years  before  thtf 
accusation,  without  ftffy  specification  of 
the  particulars  af  those  offences?  Si^r 
the'  next  charge  I  make  against  the  coart- 
martiat  is,  that  they  aMowdl  the  jeidge^ 
advocate  to  make  such  a  speech  aa  ihac 
which  he  made  en  opemng  the  case.    Otf 
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mnar  gftoeral  cbargen,  wit^Qut  ei4efjng 
opoD  a  tingle  specific  tlatenieat.  Mj 
next  acpusaiioo  egaiost  the  court-noartial 
refers  to  the  partial  spirit  which  they  ex- 
kibited,  aod  to  their  evident  prejudice 
agaiost  the  prusooer.  This  is  apparefit^io 
many  parts  of  the  proceeding.  For  In* 
stance;  Seaton,  a  negro  witness  for  the 
prosecutiooy  is  cross-examined  by  the 
prisoner :  ^  Have  vott  been  instructed  by 
aoy  one  to  say  what  yoM  have  just  told 
the  court  V*  *^  I  have  heeo  examined  be* 
fore  at  Mrs.  Meerten*Si  by  Mr.  Smith, 
judge.advocate.**— >'<  Was  what  vou  so  told 
put  down  in  writing  ?"  «  Yes.—**  Have 
you  since  seeq  or  heard  what  was  so  put 
down  in  writing  ?"  **  i  saw  the  psper  at 
the  time,  but  aot  since ;  i(  has  not  been 
read  to  me.''— *Now,  Sir,  these  are  very 
ordinary  questions  on  a  cross-examination. 
They  are  very  proper,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  a  witness  has  been  previously  tanw 
pared  with,  or  has  received  aoy  intimation 
of  the  evidence  expected  from  hiau  The 
court»martial,  however,  inataotly  take  fire 
at  this  crnss^xamination  bv  the  prisonert 
charge  as  an  offeoce  that  which  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  do»  swear  the  deputy 
judffe-advocate,  and  thus  examine  bimx 
**  Have  you  examined  the  witnesses  for 
the  purposes  of  this  prosecution  V*  **  I 
luure  examined  several  of  them,  and  the 
witness  is  oae."*^'*  Have  vou  attempted  to 
mislead  or  instruct  the  witnesses  as  to  the 
evidence.'"  *'  As  a  witness  here  I  must 
answer,  No ;  but  I  should  think  on  ordi« 
nary  occasions  such  a  question  too  degrad* 
ing  to  be  put  to  me."  And  then,  as  if  to 
mark  still  more  strongly  the  spirit  of  the 
court,  there  comes  this  paragraph :  **  The 
court  observed,  that  tne  two  preceding 
questions  were  put  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting th^  judge-advocate  from  the  impu- 
tations attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  him 
by  the  prisoner."  Now,  I  will  only  ask, 
not  whether  such  a  proceeding  as  this  was 
consistent  with  good  sense,  but  whether 
it  could  have  been  prompted  by  any  thing 
but  the  most  protouna  ignorance,  the 
moat  invincible  prejudge,  the  most  de- 
termined disregard  of  decency?— The 
next  accusation  I  make  against  this  court 
it,  their  admission  of  such  a  mass  of  hear- 
say evidence— the  hearsay  evidence  of 
negro  witnesses,  two  or  three  deep*  I 
contend  also^  that  the  court  plainly  shew- 
ed the  feelings  by  which  thev  were  actu^ 
ated,  when  they  permitted  the  judge-ad- 
vpcate,  after  /our  days  preparation,  to 
make  the  reply  which  he  dio.    ilnd^  hu»tly, 


I  mainiam  that  no  honest  man  would  hava 
COBCurred  in  pronouncing  such  a  sentence 
as  that  which  the  court  pronounced,  even 
if  he  believed  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
ofeoce  imputed  to  him  [hear].  And 
what.  Sir,  can  be  advanced  in  extenuar 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  court?  Is  H 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  law  ?  Cm 
that  be  said,  when  among  their  membera 
was  the  chidf-j  ustice  of  the  colony  ?  That 
this  gentleman  is  a  man  of  liberal  eduea^ 
tion,  was  declared  to  the  House  the  other 
evening  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  tlud 
member  for  Peterborough,  who  told  «a 
that  Mr.  Wray  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Coll^*  He  is  also  a  barrister,  selected 
bf  his  majesty's  government  to  fill  ihe 
highest  station  in  the  colony :  so  that,  of 
course,  he  must  know  something  of  law* 
What  did  he  do  in  the  extraordmar^  cir^ 
cumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  ?  Did  he  remonstrate  against  thus 
proceedings  of  the  court,  or  did  he  not } 
If  he  did,  that  would  certainly  he  some 
extenuation  of  his  own  ofience,  but  would 
involve  in  still  deeper  guilt  all  the  otiier 
members  of  the  court :  who,  having  their 
ignorance  dispelled,  and  their  eyes  opene4 
to  the  real  character  of  their  proceedings, 
nevertheless  disregarded  the  opinion  an4 
advice  of  their  instructor,  and  obstinately 
persevered  in  a  course  of  error  and  in^ 
justice.  But,  bow  monstrous  was  it,  if 
this  gentleman  did  not  remonstrate  against 
the  conduct  of  the  court  ?  Good  God 
the  instant  he  beard  the  nature  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  prisoner,  the 
speech  of  the  judge-advocate  in  opening 
the  prosecution,  the  admission  of  evidence 
in  a  shape  partial  and  injurious,  ought  he 
not  instantly  to  have  expressed  his  warm 
indignation— ought  he  not  to  have  in* 
sisted  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  law  and  of  justice  ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  his  represen-* 
tations,  to  have  quitted  a  court  in  which 
he  could  not  remain  without  shame  andt 
degradation  ?  Sir,  was  his  conduct  in  not 
doing  so,  worthy  ot*  a  man  of  liberal  edu* 
cation,  of  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  of 
a  barriater?  I  am  ashamed,  deeply 
ashamed,  that  the  gown  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  wear  should  have  been  so  dis* 
graced  on  this  occasion. 

But,  Sir,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
situation  of  affiiirs  in  Demerara  w*  one 
of  a  very  critical  nature,  and  thai  some 
strong  measures  were  indispensable  to  the 
public  security.    We,  who  represent,  the 
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lold,  <*  All  that  you  say  u  very  true,  but 
tome  allowance  rauit  be  made  for  the 
ur^ncy  of  the  case."  Let  ub  inquire 
w&t  this  urgency  was.  The  trial  com- 
menced on  the  ISth  of  October :  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  the  24th  NoTembet, 
the  court  having  deliberated  for  ^ye  days 
before  they  were  determined  thus  to  re- 
cord their  everlasting  shame.  The  revolt 
of  the  negroes  commenced  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  not  a  trace  of  its  existence 
remained  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month. 
Three  months,  therefore,  elapsed  from  the 
extinction  of  the  insurrection  to  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  trial.  Now,  Sir,  al- 
though I  can  make  allowances  for  the  ur- 
gency of  an  occasion,  although  I  can 
make  allowances  for  the  impressions  of 
fear,  I  cian  make  no  allowances  for  that 
urgency,  or  for  that  panic  whicb  con- 
tinues for  three  months,  and  which  then 
issues  in  an  act  of  gross  cruelty  and  mon- 
strous injustice  [bear].  There  never, 
was  any  thing  more  unfounded  than  the 
extenuation  pleaded  upon  tbis  occasion. 
From  beginnmg  to  end  the  arguments  of 
its  supporters  onlv  serve  to  shew  the 
weakness,  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause. 
I  am  aware  that  \  have  already  tres- 
passed  considerably  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House  [hear,  hear],  and  in  a  few 
words  more  I  shall  have  done*  The 
House  must  perceive  that  I  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  saving  a  single  word  upon 
what  has  appeared  in  Uie  missionary  copy 
of  these  proceedings.  If  it  be  true,  as 
stated  in  that  copy,  that  certain  questions 
poposed  by  Mr.  Smith  were  refused  to 
be  put  by  the  court,  then  I  say  that  it  en- 
hances the  guilt  of  that  court  a  thousand 
fold,  and  adds  to  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
credit of  the  whole  transaction  in  the  same 
proportion  [hear,  hear].  I  do  not  say 
whether  those  statements  are  true  or  false, 
but  I  maintain  that  they  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into«-*Let  me  now  be  permitted  to 
say  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  (his  revolt.  It  has  been  said, 
that  that  revolt  was  owing  to  thedissatisfac- 


it  appears  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
mortality  was  the  absence  of  medical  aid 
in  the  hospitals!  The  governor,  it  ap- 
pears,  gave  orders  in  May,  which  had  for 
their  object,  right  or  wrong,  to  prevent 
the  attendance  of  the  negroes  at  places  of 
public  worship.  This  produced  discoo-% 
tent.  But,  the  principal  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction arose  from  the  extraordinary 
noeasures  taken  with  respect  to  lord  Ba- 
thurst's  letter,  which  arrived  on  the  7th  of 
July.  What  did  the  governor  do  upoo 
that  occasion  i  Did  he  keep  silent  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  that  paper :  did 
he  take  care  that  they  should  not  trans- 
pire? He  did  no  such  thing:  on  the 
contrary,  he  allowed  a  general  rumour  to 
go  forth ;  he  allowed  it  to  reach  even  into 
the  huts  of  the  negroes,  that  something 
good  had  come  out  for  them  in  a  paper ; 
but,  up  to  the  18th  of  August  nothing 
whatever  is  published  upon  the  subject. 
Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  what  must  be  the 
necessary  efibct  of  such  treatment  upon 
ignorant  minds  i  Their  religious  feelings 
were  violated;  their  hopes  were  excited 
by  reports  respecting  a  paper,  of  the 
contents  of  which  they  were  kept  in  iff« 
noraoce  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  revok. 
Here,  then,  you  have  at  once  the  motives 
which  Induced  the  revolt :  you  have  their 
hopes  deferred,  the  severity  of  theic 
punishments  increased;  and  if  y^ou  tor- 
ture men  thus,  if  you  increase  their  pun- 
ishments and  defeat  their  hopes,  must  you 
not  at  length  drive  them  to  resist  that 
tyranny  which  they  find  insupportable? 
[hear,  hear !]  Do  we  not  find  this  to  be 
every  day  the  case  ?  And  it  is  well  tha 
it  is  so.  It  has  pleased  God  in  his  wisdom 
to  fix  in  the  human  mind  a  point  beyond 
which  endurance  will  not  go,  and  at  which 
the  oppressed  is  stimulate^  to  tprn  round 
and  avenge  himself  upon  his  oppressor. 
This  has  been  ordained  by  the  wisdom  of 
an  unerring  Providence,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  perpetuation  of  tyranny 
and  slavery  [hear, hear!].  The  House 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Smith  lived  on  the 
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not  allowed  to  flog  hit.  female  ilaveSy  he 
would  put  them  into  solitary  confinemeDt« 
without  food  [hear,  hear!].  That  hu- 
mape  f^tleman  at  the  same  time  com- 
forted himself  by  expressing  his  conyic- 
tion,  thct  the  plan  of  Mr.  Canning  would 
not  be  carried  into  e^ct.  I  smcerely 
hope  he  will  find  himself  disappointed ;  1 
hope  and  trust  that  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man will,  as  I  know  he  can,  introduce 
such  measures  as  tieither  this  manager, 
nor  all  the  managers  of  all  the  estates 
in  our  colonies,  willoe  able  to  resist.  But 
Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  stop  here :  when  he 
heard  that  cart-whips  were  to  be  prohibit- 
ed in  the  field,  he  humanely  furnished  his 
drivers  with  cats-o'«nine-tails  in  addition. 
To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Van  Cooten,  how- 
ever, he  took  the  cats-o'-nine-tails  from 
the  drivers,  and  turned  Mr.  Hamilton 
away. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  observing, 
that  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  prosecu- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  attended  it  in  its 
progress  before  the  court-martial,  is  not 
yet  at  rest.  I  find  that  there  still  exists 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  mild 
and  lenient  measures  advocated  by  the 
mother  country ;  the  same  anxiety  to  per- 
secute every  individual  who  stands  up  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice* 
The  House  are  already  aware  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Austin,  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church,  in  this  transac- 
tion; but  they  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  of 
the  extent  of  malice,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  obloquy,  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  honoura- 
ble and  Christian  part  which  he  took  on 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  the  Guiana 
Chronicle  and  Demerara  Gazette  of  the 
26th  of  April,  I  find  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

^  <<  And  now  for  the  sleek-headed  Philis- 
tine— the  preacher  of  bad-will  to  all  men 
—the  slanderer  of  all  men,  and  the  evil 
spirit  of  Demerara."  In  the  Guiana  Chro<» 
nicle  of  the  9th  February  the  following 
paragraph  appeared  :-*<<  There  is  some  in- 
dividual in  this  colony,  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  who  is  doing  incalculable  mis- 
chief to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interest 
of  the  community,  by  his  methodistical 
mummery,  and  the  mendacious  and  scan« 
dalous  writings  to  people  of  his  own  class 
in  England.  The,  name  of  the  individual 
has  been  hinted  to  us,  and  not  only  hinted 
to  us,  but,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  cause 
we  advocate,  if  we  happen  to  fix  on  the 
worthless  animal  io  a  Umgible  and  credited 
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shaped  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  his  if  we  do 
not  make  him  publicly  execrable. 

<'This  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  this 
worthless  animal*  we  have  now  fixed  upon 
in  a  *  tangible  and  credited  shape ;'  and, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Royal  Gazette  says, 
*  the  rev.  Mr.  Austin  is  the  roan  i'  To 
find  language  sufficiently  expressive  to  de« 
note  our  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  this 
individual,  is  impossible.  There  is  no  Ian* 
guage  in  the  known  world  capable  of  sup- 
plying us  with  words  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  purpose.  It  deserves  every  epithet 
that  is  Dad :  it  merits  ever^  stigma  which 
can  be  cast  upon  it :  and  it  is  calculated 
to  excite  that  unlimited  reprobation,  with 
which  the  acts  even  of  the  most  hardened 
criminals  are  universally  visited.  To 
repeat  the  extract  from  Mr.  Austin's  letter, 
verbatim  et  literatim^  as  it  appears  in  the 
Missionary  Chronicle,  will  not  be  neces« 
sary,  it  is  recorded  in  our  last ;  it  will  only 
be  proper  that  we  take  to  pieces  that  part 
of  it  which  contains  a  direct  charge  against 
the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  of  attempt^ 
ing  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  In  this 
we  are  in  some  measure  relieved  by  our 
correspondent,  '  Episcopalian,'  whose 
communication  we  recommend  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  readers. 

'<  In  penning  this  paragraph,  *  Nothing 
but  those  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 
which  he  (Mr.  Smith)  has  been  pro- 
claiming, could  have  prevented  a  dreadful 
effusion  of  blood  here,  and  saved  the  Uvea 
of  those  Tery  persons  who  are  now  (I 
shudder  to  write  it)  seeking  his  —  Mr. 
Austin  has  not  used  that  circumspection 
which  his  better  sense  ought  to  have  pre- 
scribed for  him.  The  contents  of  thia 
paragraph  are  as  false  and  libellousas  false- 
hood and  libel  can  be,  and  we  recommend 
the  gentlemen  of  this  colony,  who  have  anjr 
public  spirit  in  thehr  veins,  and  whose  rank 
in  Society  entitles  them  to  display  it,  to  wait 
upon  his  honour,  the  first  fiscal,  in  a  body, 
and  insist  upon  the  vilifier  and  tradncer 
being  prosecuted  for  his  scandalous  and 
infamous  charge.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
our  colonists  are  sacrificed.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  materials  are  afforded  to  the 
saints  to  fabricate  their  weapons  of  attack, 
and  to  bear  down  the  colonists  before 
them.  The  very  people  whom  we  cloth# 
and  feed,  the  very  peoplewhoro  we  nourish 
and  enrich,  are  those  who  are  our  bit- 
terest enemies,  and  who  do  us  more  mis- 
chief by  far,  than  a  whole  host  of  declared 
oppoaeots.  We  meet  the  latter  on  fair 
terms,  but  we  have  no  aMaas  of  detading 
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ourielvet  against  the  fbrmer.  They  itab 
us  in  the  dark',  and  the  blow  becomes  mor* 
tal  before  a  remedy  can  be  applied.  And 
irill  the  people  of  this  colony  cMUlnae  the 
iool  of  these  fellows  any  longer?  Will 
the  inhabitants  of  Demerara  permit  Mr. 
Austin  to  continue  to  pocket  their  money 
at  the  expense  ef  their  livsa  ?  For  what 
can  we  expect,  when  our  own  weH-paid 
tninister,  a  minister  of  the  established 
church,  rises  in  rebellion  against  us*  but 
that  ruin  awaits  our  property— and 

■  ■        *  they  do  take  our  lives, 
Whea  they  do  take  the  means  by  wluek  we  live.' 

If  they  do,  we  can  only  say,  that  Mr.  Austin 
will  fafe  fully  authorized  to  follow  the  line 
of  business  he  has  so  fitly  commenced,  and 
to  go  on  dealing  out,  by  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, and  for  exportation,  ready-made  lies, 
and  other  articles,  for  the  convenience  and 
assistance  of  the  saints.  If,  however,  they 
do  not,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  this  will 
be  the  case,  let  them  pursue  that  line  of 
conduct  towards  their  lurking  foe,  as  shall 
Tender  his  longer  residing  amongst  us  more 
a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  clK>ice.  Let 
them  do  this,  and  they  will  prove  them- 
selves to  be  the  friends  of  the  country. 

*^Mr.  Austin's  diaracter  is  forever  gone 
As  a  derffyroan,  as  a  preacher  of  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  which  was  truth,  he  is  sunk  be*- 
vond  redemption ;  his  honour  is  forfeited ; 
his  name  is  blighted ;  and  the  pulpit  cannot 
shield  him  from  shame  and  disgrace,  nor 
from  the  justly  merited  reproaches  of  an 
injured  and  calumniated  set  of  people. 
Wherever  he  goes,  the  finger  of  hatred 
shall  point  him  out,  and  derision  shall  laugh 
him  to  scorn ;  while  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  him  shall  add 
poignancy  to  the  reflection,  that  his  repu- 
tation is  blasted  for  erer;  and  that,  for 
mere  worldly  gain,  he  betrayed  the  friend 
who  fostered  him,  and, 

■Mi<  like  the  base  Indian, 
Tbnw  a  peadaway  richer  tfaaa  all  his  tribe.' 

<^  It  was  oor  mtention  to  have  entered 
more  largely  into  this  roatter^to  have 
noticed  the  forfeitnre  of  his  word,  ef  his 
honour,  to  his  excellency  the  late  governor, 


<<lii  condonon,  we  appoad  to  the  tn* 
habitaats— we  oaU  upon  them,  aa  thej 
rsapect  the  Jaws  and  institutions  of  the 
colony— as  they  feel  for  the  common  weal 
and  welfare-Huid  as  they  are  identified 
with  its  safety  and  its  danger— to  unite  in 
expelling,  by  all  the  legal  means  in  their 
power,  this  pest  from  the  shores  of  the 
country.  We  call  upon  them,  as  iatbeia» 
as  Christians,  and  as  men,  to  discontinoe 
their  attendance  at  his  ohnrch,  until  bsa 
presence  shall  no  longer  profane  it ;  awl 
to  ofier  up  their  rooming  and  evening 
prayers  in  the  retirement  of  their  own 
dwellings,  where  the  honest  sentiments  of 
devotion  will  be  heard,  '  though  no  crafty 
ffownsman  shall  superintend  the  scene.* 
We  call  upon  them  to  do  all  this,  as  a 
duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
country  which  by  birth  or  adoption  is  thenr 
own ;  and,  finally,  we  call  upon  them  to 
shun,  in  public  and  private  places,  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  being  who  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  cloth,  and  an  enemy  to  the  esta- 
blishments and  prosperity  or  the  colony^ 
—[hear,  hearl  from  both  sides  of  the 
House]. 

Now,  Sir,  mark:— Tbe  reivolt  took  place 
en  the  19th  of  August ;  tbe  pubhoatioo 
which  I  have  just  read  was  given  to  tbe 
world  on  the  96th  of  the  foliowmg  AprU 
—a  period  of  seven  asonths  havmgmpsed ! 
The  House  will  from  this  be  able  to  judge 
what  a  malignant  and  persecuting  mris 
still  exists  in  that  cc^ny.  I  could  shew 
from  other  documents  (but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary) the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  re« 
ligioas  education— -tbe  same  determioatioii 
to  degrade  the  negro  character,  openly^ 
disgracefully  avow^  in  that  colony.  And 
Sir,  those  opinions  will  lead  to  tbe  ha- 
asiliation  ana  disgrace  of  our  tribunals  of 
public  justice  in  the  colonies,  unless  this 
House  expresses  in  the  strongest  and  most 
decided  terms  its  reprobation  of  sudh  pro- 
ceedings [h^r,  hear !].  If  you  do  not 
do  this,  you  will  let  it  go  abroad  that  yon 
do  not  mean  to  govern  your  colonies  upon 
principles  of  law  and  justice.  An  awful 
responsibility  now  rests  upcm  his  ma|esty*a 
ministers  and  upon  this  House.    If  we 
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friend  and  advocate  of  every  oieaaure  in- 
troduced for  the  benefit  of  the  negro 
population  of  our  colonies.  I  call  upon 
him  to  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
negativing  my  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
motion  this  evening.  I  call  upon,  him 
to  reflect  upon  the  triumph  thai  will 
be  obtained  in  Demerara  by  such  a  prcv- 
ceeding.  Let  it  once  be  Known  in  that 
settlement  that  this  motion  has  been  ne*- 
gatived»  and  the  persecutors  of  Mr.  Smith 
will  rejoice,  the  shouts  of  victory  will  burst 
forth*  How^  tben^  is  the  comnlsint  of  the 
humble  ne^ro  to  be  heard — now  are  in- 
justices, daily  inflicted  upon  him,  to  be  re- 
medied ?  The  consequence  of  such  a  de- 
termination OB  the  part  of  this  House  wUl 
be,  that  the  severity  exercised  to  the  ne- 
groes, will  be  increased  an  hundred  fold, 
the  cause  of  religion  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
government  wllT  lose  its  authority,  and  aU 
the  hateful  and  degrading  passions  of  man 
win  be  brought  into  full  and  unrestrained 
action  [hear»  hearl].  I  say,  Sir,  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves— we  owe  it  to  jus- 
tice—we  owe  it  to  him  who  is  eone  to 
render  his  account  at  the  bar  of  Heaven, 
to  come  to  no  decision  upon  this  question 
which,  as  conscientious  men,  we  cannot 
approve  of  as  just  and  riebt.  I  call,  then, 
upon  every  man  who  hears  me,  not  to 
vote  until  ne  has  read  the  evidence,  and 
fully  sifted  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
question  stands.  I  hope  tne  decision  to 
which  we  shall  come  will  be  in  unison  with 
the  voice  of  the  country,  and  that  we  shall, 
by  our  vote  this  night,  mark,  as  it  deserves, 
an  act  alike  repugnant  to  British  justice 
and  British  feeling  [hear !]. 

Mr.  Ttndal  said,  that,  in  rising  to  op- 
pose the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
triendv  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer 
himself  eitheit  as  the  apologist  or  the 
defendec  of  cestain  little  irregularities 
which  had,  it  appeared,  crept  into  the 
proceedings  before  this  court-martial.  If 
his  hon^and  learned  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  called  upon  the  House  to  con- 
sidtir  what  would  be  the  effect  of  nega- 
tiving this  motion,  he  (Mr.  T.)  begged 
of  them  ta  consider  what  would  be  the 


serious  alarm  and  deep  sorrow  the  facts 
therein  stated.  The  House  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  by  this  motion  they  would 
condemn,  unheard,  a  set  of  men,  bred  in 
the  school  of  honour,  and  who  had  acted 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  if  Mr.  Smith's 
character  was  dear  to  him  and  to  his 
friends,  there  were  in  the  settlement  of 
Demerara,  gentlemen  whose  characters 
were  also  dear  to  them. 

He  could  not  help  expressing  some 
surprise  at  the  turn  which  the  debate 
appeared  to  have  taken  since  the  last 
discussion.  On  the  former  evening,  he 
understood  the  main  point  argued  to  be 
the  illegality  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
this  missionary  had  been  tried.  To-niglit 
it  appeared  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
fciena  who  had  iust  sat  down  admitted 
what  he  (Mr»  T.)  had  been  led  to  con- 
sider as  the  great  offence.  [Dr.  Lubh- 
ington  dissented  from  this  statement  J. 
For  surely,  if  the  illegality  of  the  tribunal 
could  have  been  shewn,  it  must  have  ap- 
peared from  the  stores  of  learning  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  (Dr.  Lusli- 
ington^  was  capable  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  It.  Before  the  House  could  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a 
gross  violation  of  law  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  court-martial,  it  must  found  such 
an  opinion  on  one  of  these  grounds — 
either  the  measure  of  punishment  inflict- 
ed nnist  have  been  too  heavy;  or  the 
court  must  have  been  without  juris- 
diction; or  the  conduct  of  the  court 
must  have  been  grossly  partial  and  unjust. 
He  for  his  part  took  it,  that  the  court 
was  competent  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  award  in 
this  case  the  punishment  of  death ;  but, 
lest  any  doubt  should  remain  upon  that 
point,  he  should  trouble  the  House  with 
a  few  authorities,  to  prove,  that  the  pu*- 
ni^ment  of  death,  was  the  only  punish- 
ment that  could,  accordbg  to  law,  be  in« 
flicted  for  the  offence.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  state,  that  the  laws  of 
Demerara  were  founded  on  the  Dutch 
law;  or  to  add,  that  the  laws  of  Hollared 
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to  conceal  treason  was  the  same  ofience 
at  to  commit  it;  and  he  added,  **ifany 
Bian  excites  sedition,  or  cominits  it»  he 
shaJI  sufier  death."  It  was  not  for  him 
to  defend  that  law,  or  to  contend  that  the 
mildet  ]aw  of  £ngland  was  preferable; 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  it 
was  the  law  of  Demerara,  which  was  the 
Dutch  law  ;  and  it  was  in  Demerara  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  tried.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  quoted  other  writers 
upon  oiril  law,  French  and  Dutch,  in 
support  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  a  person  con- 
cealing high  treason  was  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  although  he  had  no 
participation  in  the  criminal  act.  The 
iiouse  had,  therefore,  a  concurrent  sys- 
tem of  law  established  in  Europe,  in 
support  of  the  power  of  the  court  to 
pass  the  sentence  which  it  did  on  Mr. 
Smith. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  first  point, 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment, which,  he  trusted,  he  had  set  alto- 
gether at  rest,  he  would  apply  himself  to 
the  second  point ;  namely,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  inquire,  whether  it  was 
not  the  best  constituted  and  roost  impar- 
tial court  that  could  have  been,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  obtained.  He  agreed, 
that,  as  a  court-martial  sitting  under  the 
mutiny  act,  it  was  onlv  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  which  could  justify  it. 
But,  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  at 
once  superseded  all  civil  process,  and 
made  it  necessary  that  some  other  courts 
should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  Before 
be  went  further,  he  wished  to  guard  him- 
self against  a  conclusion  which  had  been 
come  to  by  some  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  It  was  said,  that 
martial-law  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
19th,  and  that  the  offence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
if  any,  had  been  committed  on  the  17th; 
and  then  it  was  asked,  whether  that  law 
was  to  have  an  *ex-post  facto  operation, 
and  that  under  it  all  by-gone  offences 
were  to  be  tried  ?  tie  said,  certainly 
not ;  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  try  in  this 
way  an  ofence  committed  last  year,  or  at 
any  previous   period,  which  gave  it  a 


groes  revolt,  and,  in  consequence,  narttal- 
law  was  the  next  day  proclaimed.  Was 
he  not,  then,  drawing  too  nice  and  subtle 
distinctions-^distinctions  unworthy  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  members  on  the  other 
side— to  say,  that  the  offence  of  conceal- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  treason  on  the 
]  7th,  was  a  by-gone  offence,  and  not  an 
offence  cognisable  by  this  courtHDoartialy 
there  being  then,  under  martial-law,  no 
other  court  in  the  colony  by  which  it 
could  be  tried  ? 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  offence, 
he  would  inquire  what  the  construction  of 
the  court  was,  and  whether  it  was  not  the 
best  that  could  have  been  obtained?  And, 
first,  if  a  court-martial  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed, by  what  tribunal  could  Mr.  Smith 
have  been  tried  ?  According  to  the  law 
of  the  colony  in  ordinary  cases,  he  would 
have  been  tried  by  a  court  composed  ot 
the  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  and 
a  certain  number  of  planters,  who  would 
be  ludges  alike  of  the  law  and  the  fact, 
and  who,  as  planters,  would  necessarily 
have  been  interested  in  the  decision.  Now, 
he  would  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
House,  whether  a  court  composed  of  Brt« 
tish  officers,  for  the  most  part  strangers, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  colony 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Vendue-Maa- 
ter),  and  therefore  disinterested — he 
would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  a 
court  so  constituted  was  not  preferable  to 
the  former,  and  more  likely  to  be  favourable 
to  the  prisoner?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  not  acted  quite  fairly  in  bis 
allusions  to  Mr.  Wray,  the  president  of 
the  civil  tribunal.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  education  and  amiable  manners, 
to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
known  in  the  course  of  prdessional  inter- 
course; and  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
would,  for  a  moment,  have  lent  himself 
to  any  base  or  unworthy  proceeding 
such  as  those  described.— Asain:  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 
Leading  questions  had  been  objected  to ; 
but  it  would  be  found,  that  more  leading 
questions  had  been  put  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  than  by  the  other  side,  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  balance  was  consi- 
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latire  to  the  statemeDts  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  having  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Smith  himself.  Now,  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence,  page  41 ,  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  a  conversation,  in  which,  while  he 
was  taklnff  a  glass  of  wine  in  an  inner 
room,  he  heard  Quamina  and  Seaton  talk 
in  a  low  tone,  and  speak  of  *'  driving  their 
managers*'  and  *<  a  new  law/'  Upon  this 
part  of  the  case  it  was  asked,  whether 
every  man  should  be  bound  to  prove  an 
alibi,  against  whom  it  was  statea  that  he 
had  been  in  some  place  where  something 
illegal  was  spoken  ?  But  that  was  not  the 
point  at  issue.  Here  it  appeared,  that 
testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self, strongly  corroborative  of  what  had 
been  stated  by  Bristol  and  Seaton.  It 
could  not  be  disputed,  that  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  the  following  facts ;  namely* 
that  a  revolt  bad  taken  place  on  the  18th 
of  August;  that  that  revolt  had  been 
headed  by  persons  high  in  office  or  duly 
attending  at  the  Bethel  chapel,  where  the 
accused  officiated;  that  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Smith  remained  in  their  house  upon  the 
estate,  after  the  other  whites  in  the  co- 
lony had  become  alarmed  and  were  flying 
for  shelter :  that  on  the  evening  when  the 
revolt  broke  out,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had 
been  found  walking  near  the  spot ;  that 
Smith  had  had  an  opportunity  of  informing 
the  governor  of  what  he  knew,  as  he  had 
been  that  morning  in  town  on  horseback, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  medical 
adviser ;  and  that,  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  he  ought  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  governor,  but  which,  though 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  be 
withheld. 

He  now  came  to  the  fact  of  the  com- 
munications made  to  Mr.  Smith  on  Sunday 
the  17th  of  August.  It  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  of  Bristol  and  Seaton,  as  well 
as  of  Aves  and  Bailey,  that  he  had  had  an 
intimation  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  slaves  so  far  back  as  six 
weeks  be  Are.  But,  to  come  to  the  case 
of  the  17th :  Mr.  Smith,  in  page  40,  says, 
*<They  (Bristol,  Seaton,  and  Quamina) 
were  all  standing  together,  and  I  went  into 
the  hall  to  get  a  glass  of  wine.  While 
drinking  it,  I  heard  Quamina  and  Seaton, 
who  were  talking  together  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  use  the  words  *  manager,'and  new 
law.'  This  induced  me  to  rebuke  them 
for  talkmg  of  such  things."  Why,  he 
asked,  rebuke  them,  unless  he  considered 
their  conduct  improper;  and  if  improper. 
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why  conceal  what  he  knew  from  the  go- 
vernor ?  He  then  goes  on  to  say ;  "  From 
all  that  passed,  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea 
that  they  intended  lo  revolt.  Thereceiptof 
Jackey's  note  on  Monday  evening  brought 
to  my  recollection  what  I  had  heard 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  caused  me  then 
to  attacn  to  it  a  meaning  which  I  had  not 
attached  to  it  before."  But,  the  fair  in* 
^ence  is,  that  he  knew  more  of  the  con- 
spiracy than  he  was  willing  to  admit.  For 
mark  what  Peter  says,  when  examined  by 
the  prisoner :  <*  Were  you  at  the  chapel 
the  Sunday  before  the  revolt  V*  "  Yes". — 
'*  Did  you  see  Quamina  of  Success  on  that 
day  V  "  Yes"— «•  Wheredidyousee  him  ?*^ 
«<  At  Mr.  Smith's  house."—"  Were  there 
any  other  persons  present  ?  "  <*  Bristol, 
Seaton,  a  boy  named  Shute,  a  field  negro 
of  Le  Resouvenir,  and  Mr.  Smith,  were 
present,  and,  with  myself,  made  six."—- 
«  Did  Quamina  say  any  thing  to  the  pri- 
soner ;  if  yea,  what  was  it  ?"  "  Yes :  he 
said  that  they  should  drive  all  those 
managers  from  the  estates  to  the  town,  to 
the  courts,  to  see  what  was  the  best  thing 
they  could  obtain  for  the  slaves :  then  Mr. 
Smith  answered,  and  said,  that  that  was 
foolish  ;  how  will  you  be  able  to  drive  the 
white  people  to  town  ?  and  he  said  further, 
the  white  people  were  trying  to  do  good 
for  them,  and  that  if  the  slaves  behaved 
so,  they  would  lose  their  right ;  and  he 
said,  *  Quamina,  don't  bring  yourself  into 
any  disgrace; that  the  white  people  were  now 
making  a  law  to  prevent  the  women  being 
flogged,  but  that  the  law  had  not  come 
out  yet ;  and  that  the  men  should  not  get 
any  flogging  in  the  field,  but  when  they 
required  to  be  flogged  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  manager,  attorney,  or  pro« 
prietor,  for  that  purpose  ;*  and  he  said, 
<  Quamina,  do  you  hear  this  ?'  and  then 
we  came  out" — s*  What  did  Quamina  say 
in  answer,  when  Mr.  Smith  said  *yoa 
hear?'"  <<He  said,  «yes,  sir;' that  wag 
all.*' — He  would  ask,  could  any  person, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  80« 
ciety  at  Demerara,  who  knew  the  strong 
distmction  between  the  whites  and  blacks, 
and  who  possessed  the  knowledge  which 
it  was  proved  had  been  communicated  to 
Mr.  Smith-— could  he,  he  would  ask,  be 
considered  as  doing  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  in  not  making  it  known  to  the 
government  ?  Would  any  man  but  Mr. 
Smith  have  contented  mmself  with  ex- 
horting the  blacks  to  be  peaceable;  and 
not  have  found  it  his  duty  to  caution  the 
govemmenty  that  such  steps  might  be 
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Ukeo  ^11  tbe  probabk  coiine  of  eveoti 
rendered  Decessary  ? 

It  wat  important,  too,  for  the  House  to 
recollect,  at  was  stated  in  evidence,  at 
page  26,  that  a  letter  was  sent  on  the 
Monday,  the  morning  of  the  insurrection, 
by  Jack  Gladstone  to  Jacky  Read,  which 
the  latter  sendft,  enclosed  in  one  from  him- 
self, to  the  prisoner.    Jack  Gladstone,  it 
would  be  recollected,  was  the  son  of  Quai- 
mina.    The  House  would  see^  by  referring 
to  this  letter,  how  far  it  was  confirmatory. 
A  slave,  Jack  Gladstone,  writes  to  Jacky 
Bead,  and  Read  sends  the  letter  to  Smith. 
Now,  what  is  S(niih*s  answer  ?  <•  To  Jacky 
Read — ^I  am  ignorant  of  the  affiiir  you 
allude  to»  and  your  note  is  too  late  for  me 
to  make  any  inquiry*    I  learnt  yesterday 
that  some  schease  was  in  imitation,  bttt» 
without  asking  any  questinns*  I  begged 
them  to  be  quiet*  and  trust  they  wUL 
Hasty,  violent,  or  concerted  measures^  are 
quite  contrary  to  the  religioB  we  profess ; 
and  I  hope  you  wiU  have  nothk^  to  do 
with    them."    This    was    Mr.    Smith's 
answer ;  and  could  aay  reaaonable  man 
doubt*  after  having  read  it,  that   Mr. 
Smith  had  Dot  more  knowledoe  than  he 
thought  it  prodeat  to  confess  ?  At  least, 
he  must  have  koown  there  was  something 
HI  agitation.    But  this  would  bo  confirmed 
ho  thought,  by  Jack  Ghi(lstoee*s  letter, 
which  was  as  follows :— «*  My  dear  brother 
Jacky— I  hofe  you.  are  well,  and  I  write 
to  you  concerning    our  ngreoment  last 
Sunday.    I  hope  you  will  do  according 
to  your  promise.    This  letter  is  written 
by  Jack  Gladstone,  and  the  rest  of  the 
brethren  of  Bethel  chapel;  and  idl  the 
rest  of  the  brothers  are  ready,  and  put 
their  trust  in  you*  and  we  hope  thai  you 
vill  be  ready  also ;  we  liope  there  will  be 
BO  dbappointment  either  one  way  or  the 
other.    We  shall  begin  to-morrow  nicht 
at  the  Thomas,  about  seven  o'clock.'' 
Now»  this  letter  was  from  the  brethren  of 
Bethel  chapel*  and  sent  to  the  rest  of  the 
brethren ;  it  came  to  Mr.  Smith  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  revolt  was 
to  break  out.    It  was  proved,  by  the  evi- 
donee  of  hia  own  servant  Charlotte*  that 
he  had  a  horse  in  hie  stable;  and  what 
prevonted  hhn  that  instant  from  sending  a 
eoaMnunkation  to  the  govemaiient?  He 
wouM  now  look  at  the  answer.    The  let- 
ter of  Jtcky  Read  saw:  •^Dear  Sir, 
Ekcuso  th#  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to 
jmii  I  hope  this  letter  may  find  josrself 
attd  Mrs.  Smith  wolL    Jack  GMstone 
has  aen«  me  a  letter^  iduch  apptart  at  If 


I  had  made  an  agreement  upon  some 
actions,  which  I  never  did ;  neither  did  I 
promise  him  any  thing ;  and  I  hope  tha^ 
you  will  aee  to  it*  and  inquire  of  memberp 
whatever  it  is  that  they  may  have  in  view* 
which  I  am  ignorant  of;  aod  to  inquire 
after  it*  and  know  what  it  is  about.  The 
time  is  determined  on  for  seven  o*cIock 
to-night.'*  It  was  important  to  notice 
what  was  Mr.  Smith's  answer  to  this.  Was 
he  ignorant  of  the  affiiir  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  of  Read  ?  Must  he  not  have  known 
of  those  concerted  measures,  of  which  he 
alone  speaks  ^  If  he  did  know  of  them* 
was  he  doing  his  duty,  as  a  citizen  of 
Demerara*  in  keeping  this  knowledge  to 
himself*  remaining  quiescent  when  the 
colony  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion  ?  *<  I 
am  ignorant**'  bo  says,  <'  of  this  a&ir.!' 
But,  of  what  affair  i  and  did  not  his  use  of 
such  words  shew  that  a  suspicion  at  ieas^ 
did  exist  in  his  mind  [hear*  hear  i]  •  Why 
fancy  ^*  hasty,  violent,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures**' when  no  such  measures  were 
alhided  to  in  the  letter*  unless  he  liad  good 
reason  to  know  they  were  to  take  place  ? 
This  part  of  the  letter  was  extremely 
strong  as  a  proof*  and  ought  to  be  well 
weighed. 

He  would  not  go  through  all  the  detaiU 
of  the  evidence,  but  allude  to  some  parts 
of  it  only.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday that  Quamina  made  his  appearance 
and  received  some  provision  frora  Ms. 
Smith.  This  ahews  distinctly  that  there 
was  not  only  a  communication,  but  a  coiv 
nexioo  between  the  two-  If  the  only 
question  were  the  guilt  or  innocence  o£ 
Mr.  Smith,  this  ought  to  be  considered  as 
entirely  settling  that  point.  But  this  was 
not  the  question  before  the  House.  They 
were  called  on  to  paas  a  ceosure  on  the 
court-martial  which  tried  biou  Was  this 
usual  in  other  cases  ?  Was  it  customary^ 
when  a  prisoner  was  committed  by  a  ma- 
gistrate, after  that  magistrate  had  duly 
investigated  the  matter,  to  censure  that 
magistrate*  if  it  were  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  evidence  had  been  errdtoeous  ?  In 
trials  before  the  usual  courts  of  justice* 
wberethe  judges  used  their  bestdiscretion, 
was  it*  he  would  ask*  customary  to  pasaa 
censnre  on  them  immediately  after  they 
had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  thelow  ? 
It  was  not ;  and  they  ipever  were  ceoauiod 
for  their  proceedings,,  when  they  behaved 
with  a  proper  discretion;  and  it  waoonly 
in  casea  in  which  all  mankind  cried  out 
against  them,  thi^  they  were  subjected  to 
reproof  or  punishment  £hear»   hear!]. 
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He  did  not  mean  now  to  argoe  the  i{oet- 
fion,  whether  Mr.  Smith  was  gvilty  or 
inoocent;  but  he  meant  to  8ay»  that  it 
Would  be  the  hardest  thing  possible,  with- 
out hearing  the  members  of  that  court, 
without  hearing  those  who  tried  the 
prisoner,  and  learning  from  them  what 
parts  of  this  evidence  influenced  their 
minds ;  it  would  be  the  hardest  case  possi- 
ble  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  those 
honourable  persons,  and  consign  them  to 
ignominy  for  life  [The  learned  gentle- 
man sat  down  amidst  considerable  cbeer* 

•  Mr.  J.  Williamt  said  : 
-  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon^and  learned  friend, 
for  whom,  on  all  accounts,  I  have  great 
respect,  and  whose  judicial  and  temperate 
nranner  forms  so  striking,  and,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  favourable  a  contrast  to 
the 'violence  of  the  nroceedings  wliich  he 
undertakes  to  defena,  began  by  observing, 
that  the  debate  has  this  night  assumed  a 
new  shape.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  observation;  for  surely  the  House 
cannot  have  forgotten,  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  who  introduced  this  sub- 
ject (Mr.  Brou^am),  in  a  speech 
worthy  of  his  abilities,  arraigned  the  whole 
proceedings ;  the  constitution  of  the  court, 
the  law  umler  which  they  afiected  to  act, 
their  conduct  during  the  trial,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  evidence  npon  which 
they  undertook  to  convict.  To  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  himself  (Mr.  Tindal) 
the  observation  may,  with  much  greater 
truth,  be  applied.  He,  indeed,  has  intro- 
duced into  the  debate  a  perfect  novelty. 
For  neither  the  hon.  member  for  New- 
castle, connected  with  the  colonial  de- 
partment (Mr.  W.  Horton);  nor  my 
Jeamedfriend  themember  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Scarlett),  who  expressly  abandoned 
the  aentence,  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  by  his  new  lights,  steps  forward  to 
defend,  ever  thou^t  of  resting  their 
palliation  (fori  cannot  call  it  defence) 
upon  those  authorities  which  the  fortunate 
adjournment  for  a  week  has  enabled  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  to  prodsce  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  or  the  case.  But, 
above  all,  never  did  those  persons  who 
kad  the  conduct  of  the  cause  upon  the 

rt,  tind  who  might  be  supposed  to 
und  with  precepts  of  colonial  law,  refer 
or  allude  to  that  recondite  learning  upon 
.which  now,  for  the  first  time  reliance  has 
been  placed,  as  the  foundation  and  jasti- 
ficatlen  of  these  proceedrags.  What  said 
Ihe  deputy  jodge»adf  ocate  Mr.  Soiith  i 


Where,  in  the  course  of  that  most  laboured 
harangue,  occupying,  as  it  does,  eighteen 
mortal  pages  of  the  parliamentary  reportf 
during  which  the  learned  gentleman  tor- 
tured his  faculties  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
extent  so  remarkable,  when  compared 
with  the  opening  speech  of  half  a  page- 
where,  I  repeat,  is  to  be  found  any  refer- 
ence to  the  civil  law,  to  the  law  of  rrance, 
or  of  Holland,  with  citations  from  which, 
by  an  afker-thouglit,  my  learned  friend 
has  instructed  the  House  ?  Not  a  word 
of  any  of  them  from  the  deputy  Judge- 
advocate.  He  had  bottomed  himself  upon 
other  authorities — upon  Hale,  upon 
Blackstone,  upon  living  writers  on  the 
English  law  of  evidence,  Serjeant  Peake 
and  Mr.  Phillips— upon  the  Mutiny  act ; 
-—in  short,  upon  the  laws  or  statutes  of 
England,  and  no  where  else. 

sir,  my  hon.  and  learned  frieiui  has 
observed  early  in  his  speech,  and  affain  at 
its  dose,  that  the  resolutions  import 
matter  of  grave  and  serious  acctisatioB. 
And  if  it  be  so,  with  whom  is  the  blame  t 
With  the  resolutions,  or  the  acta  of  those 
whom  they  arraign  ?  If  the  language  be  of 
some  severity,  it  is  but  copied  from  those 
authorities  wr  whom  my  hon.  firieod,  I 
know,  has  an  unfeigned  and  habitual 
respect,  and  who  express  themselves  with 
some  harshness,  or,  if  my  hon.  firiend  wiM 
have  it  so,  coarseness  of  language,  re* 
spectiD^  excesses  comautted  under  colour 
of  martial  law — if  law  it  desorvea  to  be 
called  at  all.  Lord  Hale,  indeedy  deolareii 
^  that  it  is  tn  reality  no  law,  but  something 
indulged  rather  than  allowed  as  law ;  thai 
the  necessity  ^f  order  and  discipline  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  give  it  countenanct, 
and  therefore  it  ouc^ht  not  to  be  permitted 
in  time  of  peace,  when  the  king's  courta 
are  open  for  all  persons  to  receive  jui>tioe 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  a 
court-oaartial  put  a  man  to  death  in  tiaae 
of  peace,  the  officers  are  guilty  of  murder.'' 
To  the  same  efiect,  and  in  terms  of  equal 
severity,  lord  Coke  also,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  law  of  England,  expresses  himself: 
^  I^"  says  be,  <«  a  lieutenant  or  other,  that 
has  commission  of  martial  law,  doth  in 
time  of  peace,  hang  or  otherwise  exeovte 
a  man,  by  colour  of  martial  law,  this  is 
murder.  My  hon.  and  learned  firieod 
also,  by  the  never*failing  course  pursued 
in  this  House  when  the  conduct  of  per- 
sons veeted  with  authority,  and  more 
paiticttlarly  if  acoissed  of  aar  abuse  or 
stretch  of  febatauthorily,  is  brought  voder 
reviewi  baa  said  much  of  Iherefi^ciabilitjr 
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of  the  governor,  and  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing  the  court-martial.  Into  that 
question,  Sir,  I  will  not  enter.  It  costs 
me  nothing  to  believe — I  am  ready  to 
admit — that  the  character  given  to  them 
all,  and  to  one  ( Mr.  Wraj)  from  personal 
knowledge  of  my  hon.  friend,  may  have 
been  perfectly  well  deserved.  My  con- 
cern is  with  the  particular  transaction,  and 
not  with  the  men.  The  object  of  the 
motion  is,  by  a  notice  of  this  case  (a  most 
fit  and  proper  one  surely  for  the  purpose), 
to  read  a  lesson  to  our  colonies  and 
dependencies — to  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood and  practically  taught,  that  this 
^ouse  will  allow  no  instance  of  violence 
and  oppression,  and,  above  all,  violence 
and  oppression  under  the  colour  of  legal 
forms,  to  pass  without  due  notice  and 
animadversion. 

Sir,  my  learned  friend  who  spoke  last, 
with  the  exception  already  noticed,  has 
retreated  upon  the  same  ground  already 
occupied  by  my  learned  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough.  He  also  rests  upon 
the  concealment  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  the 
Sunday,  of— the  plot,  as  be  says;  of— 
•omething,  as  I  say,  according  to  the  evi* 
dence— or^  as  the  fashion  has  been  to  call 
it,  misprision,  upon  a  supposed  (I  trust 
I  shall  shew  it  to  be  an  unfounded) 
,  analogy  to  the  case  of  high  treason.  It 
k,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  stopping  to 
notice,  that,  though  my  learned  friend 
•et  out  by  assuming  the  same  point  of  time 
as  my  learned  fnend,  the  member  for 
Peterborough,  for  the  alleged  misprision 
—Sunday —he  afterwards  (I  presume,  be- 
cause two  accusations  seecged  better  than 
one)  travelled  into  the  Monday  evening, 
and  fixed  upon  the  suppression  of  theletter 
as  further  misprision.  This  subsidiary 
charge,  however,  it  will  be  seen  at  once, 
profits  my  learned  friend  little ;  because 
the  revolt  began  about  four  or  five,  or,  in 
other  words,  about  two  hours  before  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  which  my  learned 
friend  says  Mr.  Smith  ought  to  have  re- 
Tealed.  to  out  neoole  on  their  sruard  aeainst 


tleman  throughout  hit  speech,  so  ftrfrooi 
expressing  his  belief  of  that  guilt,  which 
was,  by  the  sentence  at  least,  imputed  to 
this  unfortunate  man,  and  which,  if  justly 
imputed,  made  him,  of  all  men  in  the 
colony,  a  hundred- fold  the  most  criminal, 
spoke  of  "  enthusiasm," — of  •«  Indiscre- 
tion,"— of  "  imprudence,'* — of  "  objec* 
tionable  conduct,"  —  of  '*  conduct  ap« 
preaching  so  near  to  criminality,  that  it 
assumed  the  aspect  of  criminality  itself;*' 
— but  of  his  belief  in  guilt,  never.  Con- 
sider, also.  Sir,  I  beg  of  you,  how  much 
has  been  abandoned  by  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side.  What  is  become  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  reply  of  the  deputy  Judge- 
advocate  ?— of  12  out  of  18  pages  of  the 
report  of  his  speech  ?  Have  my  honour* 
able  friends  forgotten,  or  do  they  cast  be- 
hind them  with  scorn  (I  am  sure  they  do}, . 
(he  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  pri- 
vate journal  of  Mr.  Smith ;  the  laborioua 
proof  of  the  sale  by  him  of  bibles,  testa- 
ments, and  primers,  to  the  negroes ;  the 
miserable  details  of  presents  made  of  ducks, 
chickens,  and  yams,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith;  the  breach  of  quarantine,  in 
preaching  to  the  slaves  supposed  to  have 
about  them  the  possibility  of  contagion 
from  the  small-pox,  and  not  driving  them 
from  his  chapel,  four  years  before  (though 
if  the  Mutiny  act  had  any  relation  to  the 
proceedings,  no  ofience  committed  more 
than  three  years  before  was  cognisable  at 
all) ;  and  that  most  serious  and  enormous 
outrage,  so  copiously  proved  and  enlarged 
upon,  of  Mr.  Smith  having  read  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  negroes,  and,  above  all, 
that  horrible  narrative  of  the  escape  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Pharaoh  and 
his  host^ things  which,  however  culpable 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  are  en- 
joined by  the  articles  of  the  church,  pre* 
scribed  by  its  liturgy,  and  read,  when 
they  happen  to  officiate,  by  its  dignitaries^ 
to  the  wnite  congregations  of  England  ? 
These  diarges,  though  well  calciidated,  it 
seems,  for  the  fiery  climate  of  Demerara, 
obtain  no  currencv  in  this  more  temperate 
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the  proceedings,  becauie  no  man,  ht 
thought  most  truly,  should  be  tried  by 
martial  lair  for  acts  done  before  its  ex- 
istence ;  that  he  ab^doncd  also  the  con- 
.c^usion,  for  the  sentence  be  did  not  ap- 
prove; and  that  the  middle  shared  the 
jsame  fate,  for  he  censured  the  ravaging 
of  his  journal,  and  the  attempt,  by  ex- 
tracts and  selections,  to  fix  criminality 
|upon  Mr.  Smith. 

/•  But,  Sir,  to  pursue  the  argument  of  my 
^eari^ed  friend  who  spoke  last,  which  seeks 
to  prove  that,  for  misprision  or  conceat- 
.ment  of  treason,  by  the  law  newly  brought 
to  li^ht,  the  sentenceof  death  was  at  least 
.withm  the  jurisdiction  and  competence  of 
.the  court.    Has  my  learned  friend  shewn, 
or  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  law  on 
which  he  relies,  if  ever  the  law  of  the 
colony,  still  remained  so  after  the  cession 
to  this  country,  and  to  the  time  of  the 
trial?    Does  he  mean  to  contend,   that 
every  usage  and  institution,  of  whatever 
kind,  however  outrageous  and  monstrous 
^fpr  absurdity  or  cruelty,  and  repugnant 
\o  the  essential  principles  of  the  law  and 
constitution  of  England,  if  once  existing 
'In  a  conquered  or  ceded  territory,  for 
, ever  continues  in  force?    This  was  ne- 
,  pessary  for  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  has  not  been  done.    On  the 
contrary,    the   silence    of  the    colonial 
Jawyers,  and  their  constant  reference  to 
[the  law  of  England,  is  almost  conclusive 
,  against  him,  upon  the  matter  of  fact   But, 
further  still :  has  my  learned  friend  con* 
sidered  (if  he  has,  he  has  not  communi- 
cated his  views  and  opinions  to  the  House), 
how  far  Mr.  Smith,   a   British  subject, 
could  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason 
by  the  proceedings,  however  dangerous, 
I  of  the  blacks,  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
^  tion  ?  It  has  not,  i  am  persuaded,  escaped 
^(he  observation  of  my  learned  friend,  that 
the  charges  themselves  no  where  describe 
^the  revolt  and  rebellion  (as  it  is  termed) 
,  to  have  been  a  revolt  and  rebellion  against 
.the  constituted  authorities  of  the  colony, 
'which,  perhaps  by  fair  inference,  might 
imply  a  rebellion  against  the  king :  but 
.   the  revolt  and  rebellion  is  defined  fin  the 


iniplying  equality,  law  protecting  everjr 
class  and  denommation,  law  recognizing 
no  distinction,  and  least  of  air  that  of 
coloyr--be  it,  that  the  negro  slaves,  for 
running  away,  striking  work,  for  combi- 
nation (to  use  a  phrase  which  I  trust  will 
soon  be  less  familiar  in  this  country),  had 
been  guilty  of  revolt  and  rebellion  against 
their  masters ;  or,  if  you  please,  had  been 
guilty,  in  the  phraseolo^  of  Demerara 
applicable  to  slaves,  of  high  treason :  does 
it  therefore  follow,  that  a  white  inhabitant, 
one  of  the  privileged  class,  and  a  free 
subject  of  the  king,  can,  b^  the  same  acts, 
involve  himself  in  the  guilt— not  of  De- 
merara high  treason,  but— of  high  treason 
within  the  statute  of  )Sdward  3rd;  that 
statute,  which  covers  the  accused  with 
the  whole  armour  of  law,  not  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  oppression  but  defence;  and  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  has,  by  this  course  of 
proceeding,  been  deprived  ?  These,  Sir, 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  serious  considera- 
tions, overlooked  by  my  learned  friend, 
and  yet  necessary  to  be  established  before 
he  safely  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that, 
even  with  his  own  law,  the  sentence  of 
the  court  can,  in  its  utmost  extent,  be 
sustained. 

I  proceed,  however.  Sir,  to  the  evidence 
to  sustain  this  charge  of  misprision  (what- 
ever the  punishment  might  legally  have 
been),  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  Sunday,  by  with- 
holding knowledge  then  communicated  to 
him ;  this  being,  as  I  have  observed  al- 
ready, the  view  of  the  subject  oHginaUj 
taken  by  my  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Peterborough.  And  here,  again,  I 
maintain,  that  this  harsh  and  forced  ana- 
logy, derived  from  the  doctrine  of  high 
treason,  absolutely  and  completely  faus. 
But  I  beg.  Sir,  before  I  proceed,  to  be 
distinctly  understood  as  abandoning  no 
portion  of  the  argument  of  my  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Ilchester  (Dr. 
Lushington)  ;  that  I  adopt  all  his  obser- 
vations, and  agree  in  the  conclusion,  de- 
duced fVom  his  most  judicious  and  skilful 
dissection  of  the  evidence,  that  the  <)ua« 
litv  of  the  testimonv.   and  the  collislois 
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the  evideDce  had  been  from  perions  the 
most  unsuspidous,  instead  of  run-away 
slaves   with   halters  about  their  necks: 

framing  that  the  testimony  of  Bristol  and 
lanuel  (the  only  two  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  who  speak  of  any  knowledge 
of  any  thing  by  Mr.  Smith)  must  be  taken 
without  reserve ;  and,  further,  that  it  (I 
speak  more  particularly  of  that  of  Bristol, 
as  being  the  most  important)  received  no 
contradiction,  instead  of  oeing  contra- 
dicted by  not  less  than  three  other  wit- 
nesfies — even  upon  this  most  gratuitous 
admisi^ion,  made  only,  as  you  perceive, 
Sir,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  fearlessl  v 
contend,  that  this  charge  is  not  proved. 
To  sustain  this  hopeful  analogy,  Mr. 
Smith  must  have  had  knowledge  of  a  re- 
volt and  rebellion — a  settled  and  organiz- 
ed plan,  and  not  merely  a  vague  suspicion 
of  something  about  to  happen.  This 
cannot  be  denied.  My  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Peterborough,  who  seemed 
to  quarrel  with  a  statement  of  my  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Knaresborough, 
understanding  that  statement  as  more  ge- 
nerally laid  down  than  it  actually  was,  and 
said,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  a  man  an  accessary  to  treason,  or 
guilty  of  misprision,  that  the  treason 
should  be  complete — as,  for  instance,  if 
a  plan  be  formed  to  put  the  king  to  death 
on  a  certain  day,  a  man  may  be  guilty  of 
misprision  by  secreting  the  conspiriicy  be- 
fore the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
—must  also  admit  to  us,  that  the  know- 
ledge must  be  of  treason,  and  nothing  else 
(I  perceive  he  does  admit  it,  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise) ;  but  that  a  suppressed 
knowledge  of  general  and  rising  dissatis- 
faction, of  personal  but  indetermmate  hos- 
tility, of  apy  thing,  in  a  word,  short  of 
high  treason  Itself,  wotf  d  not  amount  to 
guilt. 

Try  the  case,  Sir,  by  these  admitted 
principles  :  The  evidence  of  a  commu- 
nication to  Mr.  Smith,  relied  upon  by 
gentlemen  opposite,  is  that  of  Manuel 
and  Bristol ;  for  it  should  be  premised. 


commotion)  and  that  there  was  a  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Smith,  and  Quamina 
as  to  the  paper  come  from  England, 
«'He  (Mr.  Smith)  told  Qdamina,  that 
there  was  no  freedom  in  the  paper  at  all ; 
he  told  them  to  bear  patience ;  if  there 
was  any  thing  good  cotne^  it  was  come  fiir 
the  women,  because  the  drivers  were  not 
to  carry  whips  any  longer  in  the  llekL 
Quaoiina  told  Mr.  Smith  to  take  Jack  and 
Joseph,  and  talk  to  them;  Mr.  Smith 
agreed  to  take  them  after  chapel ;  aod 
after  one  o'clock  he  did  take  them,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  he  said.  Quamina  told 
the  parson,  in  my  hearing,  that  Jack  and 
Joseph  wished  to  make  trouble  on  account 
of  this  a^ir  about  the  paper,  and  to  make 
a  push  for  it,  and  for  thjat  reason  he  wished 
the  parson  to  speak  to  them.**  And  thia 
is  the  whole  revelation  deposed  to  by 
Manuel.  Not,  I  beg  of  you  to  obaerve. 
Sir;  that  the  negroes  were  determined  to 
make  «« a  push  for  it;"  not  that  thej 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Jack  and 
Joseph,  or  even  knew  of  their  "  wishes  to 
make  trouble  :**  nothins  de6nite,  nothing 
specific,  nothing  generiU,  so  far  as  appears, 
was  to  be  attempted,  or  had  even  beeo 
thought  of.  The  other  piece  of  evidence 
is  at  paee  H  of  the  pariiamentaiy  report'; 
for  1  sJso,  as  well  as  my  learned  mend 
the  member  for  llchester,  do  not  travd 
out  of  that.  This  is  Bristol's  account  of 
what  passed  oii  the  Sunday.  **  Qnaminm 
asked  Mr.  Smith  if  any  freedom  had  come 
out  for  them  in  a  paper :  he  told  them, 
No,  but  that  there  was  a  good  law  come 
out,  but  there  was  no  fre^om  come  out 
for  them  :  he  said,  *  You  must  wait  a 
little,  and  the  governor,  or  your  masters, 
will  tell  you  about  it.'  Quamina  tbea 
said.  Jack  and  Joseph  were  talking  moch 
about  it ;  he  said,  <  they  (Jack  and  Joseph) 
wanted  to  take  it  by  force.' ''  Thia  k 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  to  cominti* 
nicatipn  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  proceeds  im- 
mediately, according  to  the  accomilt  to 
use  to  Quamina  (to  be  repeated  to  Jade 
and  Joseph)  such  arguments  as,  it  must 
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■o  far  aa  appears,  divulged  to,  atOI  leas 
adopted  by»  the  whole  l^y.  The  con- 
▼eraatioDy  however,  ia  not  with  the  two 
maleontenta,  but  with  a  third  person,  who 
himaelf  disapproves,  and  wishes  thens  to 
be  checked.  The  very  utmost  that  the 
most  malignaot  ssgaciu  and  hostile  exi^- 
geration  can  make  of  this,  is,  that  Mr. 
Sffliih  knew  (as  in  his  letter,  page  26,  he 
admits)  of  **  some  scheme*'  in  agitation, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  adds,  he  ex« 
bortal  them  to  be  quiet.  To  infer  from 
this  that  be  knew  of  the  scheme,  the  plan 
of  revolt  and  rebellion  ^  which,  by  the 
way,  according  to  the  eviaence  of  Seaton, 
page  22,  did  not  exist  till  after  Jack  and 
Quamina  were  seized,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon)  is  not 
acting  upon  evidence,  but  concluding  in 
fiivour  of  guilt  upon  wild  surmise  and  ha- 
zardous conjecture,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
capital  case. 

And  here  I  must  observe,  that  my 
bamed  friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  if, 
as  1  rather  collected  from  his  manner,  his 
eye-sight  did  not  fail  him,  stopped  short 
in  reading  the  testimony  of  Peter  (page 
68),  in  a  manner  most  unfair,  and  unfa- 
vourable to  Mr.  Smith.  This  witness, 
after  having  siven  a  very  different  version 
from  Bristol  8  of  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  Sunday— f  I  am  now 
alluding  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  read  to  the  House) — proceeds 
to  give  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Smith, 
as  follows:  **  He  (Mr.  Smith). said  fur- 
ther, the  white  people  were  trying  to  do 
good  for  them ;  and  that  if  the  slaves  be- 
haved so,  they  would  lose  their  right ;  and 
he  said,  Quamina,  don't  bring  yourself 
into  disffrace;  that  the  white  people  were 
now  making  a  law  to  prevent  the  women 
being  flog^,  but  that  the  law  had  not 
come  out  yet ;  and  that  the  men  should 
not  get  any  floggins  in  the  field,  but,  when 
they  required  to  be  flogg^,  should  be 
brought  to  the  manager,  attorney,  or 
proprietor,  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  said, 
<  Quamina  do  you  near  this  V  and  Qua- 
mina said,  in  answer,  *  Tes,  Sir,'  that  was 
all.''  (p.  6S.)  Why,  Sir,  this  roan's  evi- 
dence, whicn  alluiies  only  to  the  same 
conversation  as  Bristol,  and  contradicts 
lum  in  many  points,  proves  also  this,  that 
ilr.  Smith,  when  he  was  informed  of 
something  (whether  more  or  less)  intend- 
ejd,  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  his 
diissuasionand  reproof  would  be  attended 
frith  the  desired  effect.  What  sort  of 
reittoning  is  this  i    The  deputy  judge-ad- 


vocate labours  again  and  again  f  p.  74)  to 
inculpate  Mr.  Smith  through  the  ascen- 
dancy obtained  by  him  over  the  minds  of 
the  slaves ;  yet,  when  another  view  of  the 
subject  is  presented,  and  when  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  the  greater  were  the  as- 
cendancy and  authority  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  his  recom^ 
mendations  would  be  rollowed ;  and  the 
greater  his  reason  for  believing  that  his 
exhortations  to  tranquillity,  which  were 
uniform,  the  evidence  upon  that  point 
being  all  one  way,  would  be  listened  to, 
and  prevent  any  disturbance ;  then  are  his 
imputed  ascendancy  and  authority  for- 
gotten and  rejected  from  the  case.  But, 
waving  tliis  consideration,  and  conceding 
to  the  uttermost  the  efiect  of  the  adverse 
evidence,  it  proves  no  more  than  this,  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  informed  of  something— 
not  of  any  thing  definite,  not  of  a  scheme 
actually  formed  and  prepared — but  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  freedom  from  £ng« 
land  being  withheld,  which  every  body 
else  knew,  from  the  governor  downwards— 
of  discontent,  which  might,  some  time  or 
other,  grow  up  into  acts  of  violience  and 
disturbance,  or  might  not— but  of  nothine 
more ;  and  if  so,  this  forced  and  strained 
analoffy,  derived  from  misprision  of  tree* 
son,  the  only  support  of  the  adverse  argu- 
ment, is  cut  np  by  the  roots. 

And  here,  Sir,  1  cannot  help  expressing 
nay  surprise,  that,  when  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Smith  was  considered  elsewhere,  and 
is  re-considered  in  this  House,  it  never 
seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  occurred  to 
honourable  gentlemen  to  reflect  what  man- 
ner of  person  this  was,  to  whom  this  kind 
of  guilt  is  imputed.  1  should  have  thought, 
that  if  (which  has  never  been  pretended 
here)  tne  piety  of  his  ransackea  closet— 
his  private  journa],^inutiiated  and  mangled 
for  the  purpose-^did  raise  up  any  colour  of 
imputation  or  prejudice  against'  him,  it 
must  also  have  produced  an  unavoidable, 
however  reluctant,  conclusion,  that  if  he 
ever  thought  of  obtaining  kingdoms,  they 
were,  assuredly,  not  kingdoms  of  this 
world.  It  would  not,  1  confess,  have 
crossed  my  mind,  to  scan  and  estimate  all 
his  actions,  or  rather  sayings,  as  if  he  had 
been  some  aspiring  chief  or  military  ad« 
venturer  sighing  for  command  ;  who,  ra- 
ther than  remain  in  obscurity,  would  be 
content  to  *<  wade  through  blood  and 
slaughter  to  a  throne,"  even  though  it 
were  a  throne  amongst  negroes,  and  ia 
the  steaming  swamps  of  Demerara.  X 
could  not  think  of  judging  him,  as  if  I 
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had  become  a  convert  to  those  m'onstrotn 
and  Impostlble  stories  contained  in  the 
confession  of  Paris  (p.  81,  second  se- 
ries)—too  strong  fbr  tne  acceptance  and 
belief  even  of  the  colony  itself— that  Jack 
was  to  be  king ;  Gill,  I  presume,  queen  ; 
Hamilton,  commander-in-chief;  and  Mr. 
Smith  himself  to  be  emperor !  It  d6es 
aeem  to  me,  that  if  he  really  was;  as  it  is 
impossible  to  doobt  his  having  been,  an 
obscure,  lowlv,  and  retiring  person ;  of 
great  simplicUj  of  life  and  singleness  of 
purpose ;  intent  upon  the  d)ject8  of  bh 
mission  ;  unused  to  deeds  of  arms,  and 
ignorant  (what  wonder?)  of  martial  law, 
even  afker  be  had  consulted  his  Encyclcv- 
pedia,  for  information,  as  we  collect  from 
the  evidence  (page  SO)-— it  does  seem  to 
me.  Sir,  little  short  of  a  miracle,  a  fhct 
baldly  to  be  established  bv  any  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  convincing  proof,  that 
he  should,  all  at  once,  quit  his  peaceful 
habits,  and  suddenly,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
begin  to  think  onl^  of  |>rincfj)alit]es,  and 

1>owers,  and  empnres — imperium,  ftsces; 
egiones !  What  object  had  he  to  gain 
by  commotion  ?  What  was  there,  m  a 
scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  which 
was  not  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  to 
the  religion  he  professed  ?'' 

Sir,  f  have  observed  already,  how  much 
has  been  sunk  and  abandoned  by  the  abet- 
tors of  these  proceedings  in  this  House ; 
and  that  one  only  of  the  four  charges 
has  received  any  countenance  here.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  however,  to  let  the  re- 
mainder escape  without  something  like 
notice  and  exposure. — The  first  oiarge 
imputes  to  Mr.  Smith  having  promoted 
discontent  amongst  the  slaves,  **  thereby 
intending  to  excite  the  said  Negrotss  to 
break  out  m  such  open  revolt,"  &c.  The 
intention  constitutes  the  crime :  without 
it,  the  reading  of  the  ten  commandments 
or  any  portion  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment,  might,  undesignedly  by  him,  by  ati 
association  the  most  unforeseen  and  for- 
tuitous, baye  created  the  dissatisfaction  of 
die  slaves.  Sir,  the  court  find  the  ikct  of 
Mr.  Smith  having  created  dissatisfaction, 
but  acquit  him  of  any. such  intention: 
Ihey  acquit  him,  then,  absolutely,  I  affirm 
by  all  law  criminal  or  civil,  French  or 
Dutch ;  by  all  the  sense,  the  ^elSng,  and 
practice,  of  mankind ;  in  morality,  as  well 
as  law — ^I  repeat  it — they  absolutely  ac- 

Suit  him.    And  yet  (could  you  have  be* 
evedit.  Sir?)  upon  this  charge  as  well 
as  the  rest,  have  these  ^*  second  Daniels 


coming  to  judgment,^  Qn^d^  th^  inform^f^ 
ation  and  learning  of  Trinity  college-*or 
ought  I  not  rather  compare  sudi  Memness' 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ^acoses  and  Rha- 
damanthuses  of  fafstoi^  or  fkble?)  with^ 
a  vigour  of  nerve  and  mfirmity  of  undel^ 
standing,  pronounced  a  sentence — not- 
that  Mr.  Smith  should  be  reprimanded  fbr 
<«  enthusiasm,^'  or «« hnprudence,"  or  "  in- 
discretion," in  the  comparatively  mild 
language  af  the  colonilBl  secretary — ^but 
that  he  should  be  hanged  by  the  neck  un- 
til he  was  dead  \  And  that  sentence  Manda* 
uncancelled,  unrevoked— nay,  I  grieve  Uif 
add,  palliated,  if  not  defended,  in  tfait 
House !  But,  it  may  be  said,  this  same' 
court  may  never  sit  again ;  difd  the  man, 
it  is  certain,  is  gone  where,  if  he  ia  to  ren-^ 
der  an  account,  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  be- 
fore a  more  mild  and  indolgent  tribuiral 
thiih  that  by  which  he  was  doiidemned.* 
Yes ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  justice  and 
honour  of  the  couiitry,  these  tilings  ought 
not  to  be  dohe  and  to  pate  without  cen- 
sure. 

Of  the  t#o  remaining  charges^  the  Se- 
cond and  fourth,  the  liitter  impute  t6  Mh 
Smith  the  not  hiivihg  seized  Quaniina  on 
the  Wednesda^r,  and,  also,  the  not  having 
g^iven  information  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. As  to  the  seizure ;  when  Mr.  SnHth, 
sinking  under  a  fatal  disease,  and  with  one 
fbot  ti-eading  on  his  grave,  made  an  afiect- 
ing  appeal  to  hid  own  weakly  appearance 
and  faded  form,  that  part  of  tne  chargle 
was  too  much  for  the  military  judges; 
they  acquit  him  of  that.  Why,  then,  as 
to  information;  what  had  he  to  give? 
Was  he  to  tell  the  constituted  authoritiea 
on  Wednesday  the  20th  of  August,  that 
there  was  a  revolt  P  Did  they  not  know 
it  ?  Had  they  not  been  two  days  fighting 
with  it  ?  As  well  might  I  stop  to  thfbrm 
you.  Sir,  whose  eves  are  dazzled  by  them, 
that  lights  are  burning  in  thn  House. 
These  things,  but  fi)r  the  event,  would  b6 
ludicrous. — ^I  shall  conclude  my  notice  of 
this  charge  by  the  panegyric  bestowed 


of 
)  being  in  the  presence 
of  Ciuamina  at  his  house  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  August  !**  Never  surely,  befbk^, 
was  there  a  capital  charge  of  so  capatious 
and  accommd^ing  a  nature.  Whktl  H^ 
during  every  moment  that  Quamina  '#aB 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  hdter 
had  been  upbraiding,  dir^atening,  rembh- 
8tratuv,e9trea[t3ngiorecal  Quiuniiiii  to  hSi 
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inty,  lappcMs^  him  ^giged  in  tfanrr^tofl 
i— wotfM  thatbave  laCUikd  the  chfN*ge^^ 
Whyi  80  then  wouki  any  thing  ehe.-^Th^ 
second  and  ohly  remaining  charge  attri- 
batet  to  Mr.  Smith  the  having  •*  aided 
and  atsiited  the  rebellion^  by  advising  and 
communieattngs  &c.  with  Quamina,  a  ne- 

£ro  slave"  (this  charge,  with  the  usual 
ixity  of  the  «1^1e,  no  where  stating  di- 
fectly  that  Quamina  was  in  open  revolt, 
-  ftc.)  «<  touching  the  same."  Of  this 
charge  Mr.  Smith  has  been  found  guilty 
upon  mere  speculation  and  surmise.  A 
grave  and  serious  impuiittion  this  is^  8i^, 
Surely,  if  it  can  be  made  out,  agahisi 
the  miding  and  judgment  of  a  court  in  H 
case  of  li&  and  death.  But  this  langu^e 
is  too  mild  for  the  occasion :  it  is  a  miding 
Against  evidence ;  nay,  more,  against  ai! 
the  evidence ;  which,  unifohnly,  and  with- 
out a  single  exception,  represents  Mr. 
Smith  as  having  held  one  language  only, 
•^peace.  At  pages  8, 14,  S2, 26, 50,  tes* 
timonylto  this  effect  is  to  be  fbund  from 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  as  much  as 
Ibr  the  accused,  and  there  h  nothhig 
against  it.  If  there  be,  1  shall  be  obliged 
by  aiiy  honourable  member  now  stopping 
me,  and  pointing  out  a  single  expression 
to  the  contrary  tnrou^hout  the  wholebody 
*  of  evidence.  But  it  is  impossible^;  for  there 
is  none  such.  One  part  of  this  testimony, 
recommended  at  once  by  the  station  and 
charatterof  the  person  (Mr.  Austin)  who 
gives  it,  I  must  read  to  the  House.  This 
gentleman  says ;  <'  I  had  received  an  im^ 
pression  that  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Smith,  was 
highly  instrumental  to  the  insurrection, 
And  proceeded  to  Inquiries.  A  variety  of 
iPeasohs  #ere  given,  which  I  do  not  consi** 
der  necessary  to  fe'ecapitalate,fkrther  than 
as  they  apply  to  the  prisoner.  I  most  add 
that  in  no  one  instance,  aationg  toy  nume* 
reus  inquiries,  did  it  appear,  or  was  it  stat- 
ed, that  Mh  Smith  had  been,  in  any  de- 
free,  instrumental  to  the  insurrection.  A 
archhfp,  hi  being  restricted  hi  attend- 
ance on  his  chapel,  was,  hoirever,  very 
generally  a  burthen  of  complaint"  (page 
5$).  So  then,  I  am  sustained  in  my  as* 
seHion,  that  this  chiurge  was  not  only  not 
proved,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  evK 
dence  disproved* 

Sh>,  when  my  lenmed  friend  who  spoke 
last  undertook  to  defimd  the  previous  pro- 
ceedinfiis,  as  w^  iu  the  yesolt ;  he  surely 
must,  tor  eifi  Instant  have  overiooked  the 
fhne  tt  which  the  court  martial  was  held. 
U|?<m  thiftt  subject  he  was  wholly  silent. 
Bot^hdWdbes  the  matter  stand?  On  the 


26th  of  August  the  governor,  in  hia  dii^ 
patches  (page B|  second  series),  describee 
the  improved  state  of  the  colony  ;  and  on 
the  Sltft  of  the  same  month  be  repeats  the 
statement,  and  says  that  there  had  been  n# 
interruption  to  his  hopes,  before  expressed, 
of  returning  tranquilli^:  yet,  six  weeks 
after  that,  was  Mr.  Smith  tried  by  martial 
law  Whynotaswellattheend  of  six  months 
or  of  twelve  ?  ¥niere  would  my  learned 
fi^ieAd  attign  the  limit,  and  draw  the  ltne» 
except  the  excuse  for  having  recourse  to 
this  form  of  proceedhng  most  be  consider- 
ed as  at  an  end  whenever  actual  warfare 
ceases  ?  Certam  ft  is  that  the  great  aut 
thoHtiee  of  the  law  of  England,  to  whom 
I  before  referred,  wiH  allow  no  place  for 
this  kind  of  trial  when  peace  is  restsred. 
It  is  **  indulged,"  wheti  the  more  slow  and 
cautious  forms  of  the  ordinary  tribonids 
cannot  be  resorted  to  from  the  prevaleifeo 
of  conflict  and  disorder^  and  when  the 
flagrmicy  and  notoriety  of  the  guilt  of 
men,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  sa«- 
persedes,  in  some  sort,  the  necessity  of 
more  deliberate  Inquiry :  the  importance 
of  an  immediate  Mid  prompt  example  ii 
then  supposed  to  be  of  more  value  thaa 
the  preservation  of  general  rules.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  not,  in  tho  language,  of  Hale 
•*  allowed  for  law ;''  it  Is  not  law.  /^ 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  apart  from  all 
legal  views  of  the  subject,  it  must  surely 
be  admitted  to  have  been  shamefully  neg*i 
ligent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  not  to 
have  communicated  to  the  proper  auUiot^ 
ities  even  his  suspicions,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  c»ew  Some  communioa^ 
don  to  Mr.  Stewart,  a  person  in  authority 
**  about  the  rumour  among  the  n^oes  of 
their  freedom  having  come,*^  he  did  mako 
on  the  7th  of-  August  (page  Si).  Furw 
ther  than  this  I  much  doubt  whether  I,  in 
die  same  situatiim,  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  have  gone.  If  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  living  in  a  state  of  society  reffulated 
by  equal  law,  where  parties  accused  wouM 
have  been  sure  of  a  finr  trial  under  the 
protection  of  that  law,  a  question  of  some 
nicety^  perhaps^^ut  m>t  this  question,  I 
b^  to  observe  might  have  arisen.  There 
as  Mr.  Smith  well  knew,  the  ilMated 
beings,  whom  he  must  htfve  inculpated, 
were  Kvibg  under  a  system  of  coercion 
ntid  of  ptmishment,  and  that  'a  wliisper 
from  hhn,  of  intended  or  possible  mischief 
would  have  been  enough  to  hand  over  Che 
persobs  suspected,  to  the  whips-  and 
scourges  cif  uieir  tormcmtun,  tiv  to*  ^le 
mom  merdMi    because   awipendioui. 
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•trok^ of  the ezecotiooer*  I htfreno  dif- 
ficaltj  in  avowingy  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  I  also  should  not,  any  more  than 
Mr*  Smithi  hate  been  forward  in  <<  asking 
^•estions"  (p.  ^).  I  am  sure  I  should 
btve  paused,  and  should  not  hate  acted 
without  knowledge.  Vague  suspicion  I 
should  have  thou^t,  if  in  his  place,  and  I 
do  think  now,  a  poor  ground,  not  for  put^ 
ting  a  number  of  felTowwcreatures  upon 
trial,  but  for  sul^ecting  them  to  certain 
punishment. 

One  word  more,  Sir,  and  I  have  done. 
My  utter  a?ersion  to  this  proceeding  de- 
pmU  not  a  little,  I  confess,  upon  an  opi* 
nion,  a  rooted  and  fixed  beUef,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  person  of  Mr.  Smith 
which  was  attackeo,  as  Mr.  Smith  the 
missionary— as  instruction  of  every  de« 
•oription,  and  particuUirly  religious  in- 
atroction.  Example,  the  most  powerful 
of  all  arp^ments,  t^ves  in  my  mind,  upon 
this  subject,  no  doubt.  Why,  I  ask,  was 
Hamilton  sparedi  and  Smith  persecuted  ? 
Hamilton,  against  whom  the  second  series 
of  papers  (if  there  be  any  truth  in  them) 
jtaems  with  accusations;  Hamilton,  who 
consulted  iHth  the  negroes  upon  the  most 
ofeotnal  .means  of  conducting  their  opera* 
lioos— Hiunilton,  who  took,  the  oath 
(page  .41,  second  series)— Hamilton, 
Who  recommended  the  best  method  of 
preventing  <'the  big  guns  from  being 
Drought  up?^  Whv  was  Hamilton  sp«r- 
^?  He  had,  doubtless,  his  redeeming 
qualities— he  waa  no  missiooary ;  be  was 
.BO  zealot  for  instruction—of  that,  I  am 
persuaded,  he  might  justlv  have  been  ac- 
4|uitted— he  was  no  entnusiast  except, 
indedl,  as  we  learn  from  mv  honourable 
friend  (Dr.  Lushiogtoo),  tof  additional 
torture.  This  man  is  spared ;  but  Mr. 
Smith,  with  his  journal,  his  religion,  and 
Jus  piety,  is  persecuted  unto  deaSu  Here, 
Sir,  1  beg  leave  to  adopt  the  observation 
of  the  foreign  secretary  (Mr.  Canning), 
upon  the  recent  oocasion  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
iMsn's  complaint  MNunst  some  of  the  au- 


must  be  discountenanced  and  suppressed  i 
say  90  at  once.  Change  your  system* 
Make. your  laws,  and  proclaim  them* 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  try  the  missiona- 
ries; level  down  the  chapels;  bum  th# 
Bibles.  But  nefer,  whilst  an  opposite 
course  b  not  merely  connived  at  and  to- 
lerated, but  justified  and  recommended^ 
let  this  House  lend  itself  to  the  ai^ry  and 
furious  spirit  which  now  more  than. ever 
appears  (from  that  unmeasured  abuse  of 
Mr.  Austin,  for  merely  speakipg  the  truths 
which  mjT  learned  friend  has  this  qjoht 
read)  to  mflame  the  colony.  Never  let 
this  House,  b;^  refusing  to,  pronounce  a 
censure  upon  violence  and  injustice,  sanc- 
tion an  attempt  manifestly  inade,  through 
the  sides  of  Mr.  Smith  when  living,  and 
by  abuse  of  his  memory  when  dead,  to  put 
down  all  instruction;  and,  by  so  doing, 
stifle  the  only  hope,  and  check  the  only 
means,  which  the  mmisters  of  the  Crown 
themselves  have  held  out,  of  miUgatiog  at 
least,  if  not  abolishittg,  that  cruel  system 
of  bondage,  whidi,  more  Uian  any  thine 
else,  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  upon  the  vanotea 
civilization  of  modern  times,  a  foul  staia 
upon  the  character  of  our  country,  and  a 
dtwrace  to  human  nature  itself. 

TheAttameu-Generai  said,  that,  in  the 
observations  which  he  proposed  to  address 
to  the  House,  he  shouki  not  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  its  time;  but,  after  the 
speech  of  his  hoo.  and  learned  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down,  he  felt  that  he  should 
not  discharge  his  .duty,'  unless  he  briefly 
expressed  his  opinion  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject.  He  did  not  feel  bound  to 
admit,  that  he  must  take  part  with  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  unless  he 
could  affirm,  that,  if  he  had  been  obligisd 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr.  Smith,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  whom  were  the  subject 
<tf  the  present  discussion,  he  should  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusiojEi  that  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  had  adopt- 
ed. That,  however,  was  not  the  questioo 
before  the  House.    The  penona  compos- 
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the  motives  which  had  been  so  liberallj 
ascribed  to  them  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  Nothing  could, 
he  conceived,  be  more  unjust^  than  that, 
because,  upon  a  cool  and  careful  revision 
of  the  evidence,  the  House  should  form 
an  opinion  different  from  that  of  the  court, 
it  should  therefore  pronounce  the  court 
guilty  of  error  and  corruption. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  question,  he  would 
first  observe,  that,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law,  no  person  could 
justify  that  measure,  but  upon  the  ground 
of  absolute  necessity.  He  admitted,  that 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  lord  Hale, 
which  had  been  already  stated,  was  the 
correct  law  on  the  subject.  Unless  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  were  satisfied,  that  a 
case  of  necessity  existed,  no  justification 
could  be  made  out  for  that  measure.  Let 
the  House,  then,  look  at  the  situation  of 
the  colony  at  Demerara  when  the  events 
alluded  to  took  place:  and,  although  in 
that  House  they  were  sitting  in  perfect 
safety  and  in  tranquil  deliberation,  Ihey 
would,  he  was  sure,  make  some  allowances 
for  the  influence  of  the  terror  which  sur- 
rounded the  Inhabitants  of  that  colony. 
The  white  population  consisted  of  4,000 
persons,  thuly  scattered  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country :  and  there  were  nearly 
80,000  slaves,  in  actual  or  supposed  hos- 
tility against  those  whites.  The  military 
force  of  the  settlement  consisted  of  only 
400  soldiers;  and,  when  an  applicstion 
was  made  to  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Windward  Islands  for  a  reinforcement, 
he  had  replied,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
furnish  any  additional  force.  The  white 
population  were  thus  compelled  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Indians,  to  make  head 
against  their  revolted  slaves.  Now,  if  any 
circumstances  could  justify  the  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law,  turely  such  as  he  had 
detailed  would  do  so.  The  whites  had  to 
protect  every  thing  that  was  most  dear  to 
them — their  wives  and  families ;  their 
own  lives  and  properties.  And,  could  It 
be  expected,  that  they  would  expose 
themselves  naked  to  the  barbarians  who 
were  armed  for  their  destruction,  instead 
of  resorting  to  the  most  vigorous  means 
which  were  presented  to  them,  for  avert- 
ing the  evils  by  which  they  were  threaten- 
ed ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  had 
forgotten  the  horrors  which  accompanied 
the  revolt  of  the  negroes  in  the  neigh- 
bouring^ bland  of  St.  Domingo?  Under 
iuch  cifcumitancei^  who  wbuld  not  say. 


that  the  governor  was  justified  in  calling 
into  exercise  every  power  he  possessedy 
for  the  preservation  of  the  colony  ? 

But,  It  was  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
volt was  put  down,  the  system  of  martial 
law  should  have  come  to  an  end.  This, 
BO  doubt,  was  very  true.  But,  the  House 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  the  pre- 
cise moment  at  which  the  danger  had 
ceased.  No  persons  could  judge  of  It, 
but  those  who  were  on  the  spot.  It  could 
not  be  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  that  martial  law  should  con- 
tinue an  hour  longer  than  was  necessary; 
They  could  have  no  desire  to  encounter 
the  fatigue  of  military  doty,  to  which  they 
were^uoused ;  to  have  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations deranged,  their  commercial 
transactions  interrupted,  und  those  trlbu- 
nab,  by  which  their  civil  righu  were  pro- 
tected, suspended.  Tbe^  would  gladly 
have  ffot  rid  of  those  enis,  had  It  been 
possible.  He  would  boldly  ask,  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  persons  on  the 
spot  were  not  better  judges  of  the  expe^ 
diency  of  prolonging  martial  law  than- the 
members  of  that  Houi^  ?  Enough,  how)> 
ever,  was  known  to  shew  Its  exfMHllency. 
At  the  very  iia>e  when  the  proceedings  of 
the  court-martial  were  going  on,  a  negro 
called  Richard  was  In  the  woods,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  blacks,  and  unstibdu- 
ed,  and  the  inhabitants  felttheir  only  safety 
was  in  arms. 

As  to  the  mode  of  trial  which  had  been 
chosen,  it  was  obvious,  that  if  it  had  been, 
as  was  alleged  by  some  hon.  gentlemen, 
the  object  of  the  governor  to  deprive  Mr. 
Smith  of  a  fiur  truil,  he  would  never  have 
had  recourse  to  the  mode  which  had  ao» 
tually  been  adopted*  Let  gendemen 
mark  of  what  description  of  persons  the 
court  was  composed.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  military  men,  who  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  settlement,  but  such  as 
arose  firom  the  discharge  of  their  military 
duties  in  it.  The  Individual  who  had  been 
sekhcted  to  preside  had  previously  filled 
the  office  of  judge-advocate  In  Spain  for 
many  years,  and  was  fully  qnalifi^  by  bis 
knowledge  as  well  as  by  his  character,  to 
perform  the  function  to  which  he  was  -on 
this  occasion  called.  His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  who  brought  forward  the  pre« 
sent  question,  had,  with  the  ingenuity  of 
an  advocate,  produced  a  paper.  In  which 
that  gentleman's  name  appeared  affixed 
to  all  the  advertisements  for  the  sale  of 
slaves.  This  .practice,  however,  wonid 
continue  if* tbm  were  nofrajHngU.alaiaf 
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ki  the  settlement;  tor  hit  tnterfereiice  at 
9ieiHlue-«Mtcer  was  neoessary»  accordiog 
to  the  law,  in  all  public  traiwfers  of  pec- 
aonal  property.  It  had  beeo  meotiooed, 
too»  as  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  number 
of  slaves  sold,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving a  percentage  on  theas ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  he  received  a  fixed  salary 
for  his  serviceSf  and  had  no  eoiokiinent 
whatever  from  the  slaves.  Mention  had 
also  been  made  of  the  President  Wray, 
in  a  flsanner  which  be  did  not  deserve. 
When  the  proclamation  was  first  issued* 
that  gentleman  offered  his  serviceato  assist 
m  the  emergency,  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
He  was  solicited  to  act  as  judge-advocate ; 
l>ut  he  declined  this,  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  he  would  iiave. exercised  too  much 
influence  had  be  diken  upon  him  the  office 
«f  cottoael  for  the  prosecution.  He  could 
not  have  been  impelled  to  this  course  by 
any  motives  but  those  of  a  most  praise- 
worthy and  honourable  description.  What 
emolument,  what  distinetioo,  could  he 
liope  to  gam?  There  was  nothing  for 
^Im  to  expect,  but  a  very  burthenaome 
task  emd  a  great  responsibility;  which, 
however,  he  could  net  evade,  without 
flJirinking  from  the  per£»rBianoe  of  a  para- 
«aottnt.auty.  It  wjis  not  necessary  for 
liim  to  repeat  what  had  been  said  of  Mr. 
Wray*  .He  had  known  him  long,  and  he 
aobseribed  to  all  that  had  been  so  justly 
advanced  in  that  gentleman  a  comoenda- 
dieo.  His  learning  and  his  taleots  were 
of  the  first  order ;  and  his  judgment  was 
(dear,,  his  temper  oahn  aod  dispassionate, 
to  a  degree  beyond  those  of  most  nsen 
jwith  whom  he  had  ever  been  gcauaioted. 
What,  then,  could  be  expected  rrpm  him 
but  fairness  aod  justice  i 
«  It  had  been  said,  that  it  was  resolved 
-by  the  court  to  oppress  Mr.  Smith,  imd 
4Uider  the  pretence  of  a  trial,  to  i^niftasa, 
^r  faa  et  oefas«  \m  condemnation*  Tcvex- 
amine  the  truth  of  this  very  grave  asser- 
ition,  the  better  way  would  be,  to  look  at 
•the  facU  of  the  case.  If  Mr.  Ssuth  had 
-been  tried  by  the  ordinary,  cifil  tribuoaU 
»htajodge8  would  have  been  tbepiesident 
<smd  eif^t  planters.    Now,  if  he  bad  baap 


the  constitution  of  |bat  court,  a  mi^tj 
<^  five  bad  the  power  of  decidbg :  so 
that,  eithjsr  Mr.  Wray  mu»t  bave  had 
four  plantess  of  his  own  opinion,  or  he 
must  have  been  in  the  minority,  and  thua 
would  have  had  no  voice  in  deciding  oa 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner. — In  the  obser- 
vations which  bad  been  made  respectiojg 
the  evidence,  gr^  ^ress  had  been  laid 
on  that  of  the  slaves,  to  which  many  ob- 
jections were  taken.  It  should,  however, 
be  reoiembered,  that  these  slaves  were 
examined,  and  cros^-examincid,  in  opeo 
court,  and  in  a  wi^  which  was  best  of 
all  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth.  If 
they  had  been  examined  in  the  usual 
w^,  it  would  bave  been  on  interroga- 
tories, and  the  cross-examination  would 
bave  been  conducted  in  the  same  manner; 
and  he  asked,,wl)ether,  for  the  inter^ts  of 
justice,  it  was  not  better  that  the  open 
system  should  have  been  adopted,  toaifi 
that  of  interrogatories  I  The  introduc* 
tion  of  hearsay  evidence  had  been  object- 
ed to ;  but  he  roust  tell  the  House  on  thia 
subject,  that,  if  Mr.  Smith  liad  been  tried 
by  the  ordinary  tribunal  no  objection^ 
could  have  been  made  on  this  score.  His 
hon.  and  learbed  friends  knew  this  well ; 
and  that  there  were  not  any  courts,  in 
any  coiyury  of  the  world,  where  the  same 
distinction  was  made  with  res^t  to  evi- 
de^ce,  hearsay  evidence  being  almost 
always  admitted.  And  Mr.  Smidi  was  to 
be  tried  by  the  law  of  Demerara,  and  not 
by  that  of  England. 

He  would  say  one  word  with  respect  to 
the  crime  of  misprision  of  treason.  There 
.was  not  a  single  individual,  at  all  ac- 
auai^ted  with  the  law  pf  Demerara  who 
oid  not  know,  that  if  a  man  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  ^  treason- 
able, plot,, and  did  not  copan^unicate  it,  he 
4^curred.the  punisbipent  of  death;  and 
,tb^t  accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
.horror  which  it  Fas  not  nece&s^y  here  to 
mention.  It  had  been  said,  that  it  was  a 
bardfhip  upon  Mr.  Smith  ^at  the  prose- 
cui^  was  allowed  four. or  five  days  to 
prapare  bis  rep(y ;  but  purely  this  could 
.««ot  be  obje^jtud.tOi  whapi  it  was  fecollect- 
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Now,  he  bad  «  ftw  words  to  My  re*  i 
tpecting  the  evidence*  Whether  the 
prisoner  ought  to  have  been  tried  under  i 
the  law  of  England,  or  under  that  of, 
Demerara,  it  was  not  necessary  now  to  { 
inquire,  because  he  thought  this  would  be  | 
admitted  to  be  quite  deaft  that  he  was 
amenable  to  the  laws  prenuling  in  that 
country  where  the  offsnce  was  comi^itted. 
If  by  the  law  of  England  Mr.  Smith's  of- 1 
fence  had  been  treason,  and  by  that  of , 
Demerara  only  a  misdemeanour,  it  would  \ 
have  been  the  height  of  injustice  to  visit 
upon  him  the  former  punishment*  in  a 
country  where  the  latter  was  usually  en* 
forced.  The  converse  of  this  rule  must 
be  allowed  also  to  be*  just ;  and  if  mis* 
prision  of  treason  was  punished  as  treason 
in  Demerara,  it  was  under  that  law  that 
Mr.  Smith,  if  guilty,  ought  to  have  been 
sentenced.  Let  them  look,  then,  to  what 
Che  intentions  of  the  revolted  negroes 
were.  In  the  first  place,  they  avowed 
that  they  proposed  to  gain  possession  of 
George-town,  and  drive  away  the  whites. 
He  presumed  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  treason ;  and,  that  this  was 
their  intention,  the  evidence  amply  and 
indisputably  proved.  Any  person  who 
knew  that  such  was  their  intention—al- 
though he  might  not  know  the  manner  in 
whi<£  it  was  to  be  effiscted,  the  number  of 
the  troops,  the  way  in  which  they  were 
armed,  or  the  point  of  their  attack— -and 
did  not  communicate  his  knowledge  to  the 
government,  was  decidedly  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason.  Could  any  man  doubt 
that  Mr.  Smith  really  knew  so  much  of 
the  intentions  of  the  negroes  ?  Accord- 
ing  to  his  own  defence,  according  to  the 
admissions  which  he  chose  to  make — not 
as  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
slaves^  but  by  his  own  letters — this  was 
manifested  beyond  all  question.  Besides 
this,  there  was  the  evidence  of  Bristol,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Smith  must 
have  had  communications  on  the  subject 
with  the  slaves.  It  was  true,  Bristol  was 
a  black ;  but  there  was  another,  of  the 
name  of  Seaton,  who  confirmed  his  testi- 
mony. His  learned  friend  said,  that  the 
'  evidence  of  these  men  contradicted  each 
other ;  but  he  was  not  borne  out  in  this  as- 
sertion, for  Seaton  only  said  that  he  went 
away  and  left  Mr.  Smith  and  Bristol  to- 
gether, after  which  the  communication 
might  have  been,  as  Bristol  swore  it  was, 
made  to  Mr.  Smith.  His  learned  friend 
aaid,  that  the  evidmee  of  two  other  wit- 
oeases  was  inconsisteBt :  but  lie  forgot  to 
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add,  that  these  were  witnesses  called  by 
the  prisoner  himself.  Peter  and  Shute, 
the  witnesses  alluded  to,  however,  stated, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  same  thing :  they 
said,  that  Mr.  Smith  advised  them  not  to 
do  what  they  contemplated,  which  he  said 
was  fbiolish,  and  could  not  succeed.  But 
Mr.  Sknith's  own  letter  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt :  he  admitted  in  it,  that 
he  knew  of  the  revolt,  but  that  he  pur* 
posely  avoided  putting  any  questions.  A 
fortnight  before  this,  Manuel  said  that 
Quamina  had  a  conversation  with  Jack 
and  Joseph,  when  they  said  they  were 
resolved  to  have  a  push  for  their  freedom. 
,  He  now  came  to  Jacky  Read's  letter. 
That  letter  was  acoompanied  by  Jacky 
Gladstone's  letter,  which  announced 
that  the  rising  wss  to  take  place  at  seven, 
at  Thomas's.  The  brothers  were  in  it ; 
all  the  members  of  the  chapel  were  in  it ; 
and  yet  honourable  members  complained 
that  there  was  nothing  of  precise  inform- 
ation.  Why,  was]  there  nothing  precise 
in  all  this  ?  Upon  considerinff  this  evi- 
dence  attentively,  he  really  thought  no 
person  could  doubt  but  that,  at  six  o'clock 
of  the  day  on  which  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  the  intention  of  rising  was  com- 
municated to  Smith,  in  terms  so  precise  as 
could  have  admitted  of  no  mistidce.  The 
defence  of  Mr.  Smith  to  this  point  was, 
**  that,  upon  receiving  the  letter,  he  was 
really  so  agiiated  and  alarmed,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do."  But  was  he 
so  alarmed,  so  agitated  ?  Nothing  could 
well  be  imagined  more  collected  than  his 
letter  to  Jacky  Gladstone,  written  at  this 
time.  Every  body  would  be  strode  widi 
the  palpable  inconsistencies  contained  in 
the  defence.  Mr.  Smith  had  a  horse; 
and  some  discrepancy  in  the  evidence  in 
respect  to  that  horse  had  been  relied  upon 
as  hn  Mr.  Smith V' favour;  but  the  only 
question,  on  that  part  of  the  case,  was 
neiUier  more  nor  less  than  whether,  at  a 
particular  time,  the  horse  was  in  the  yard 
or  in  the  stable.  He  said,  that,  after  he 
had  received  any  information  at  all,  he 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  commu- 
nication to  a  single  person  before  the 
insurrection  actuaUy  broke  out.  But,  did 
he  do  any  thing  at  all  in  the  way  of  at- 
tempting such  a  communication?  He 
did  not.  Shortness  of  time  was  nothing 
to  plead:  the  question  was,  what  be  had 
endeavoured  to  do  in  that  short  time  ? 
Though  the  manager's  house  was  not 
much  more  than  100  jpirds,  and  Captain 
M«Turk  not  mora  than  960  roods  ftoaa 
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from  him, .  he  never  communicated ,  the  i 
intelligence    to    the    manager.     At    six 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  revolt  he  had 
precis^  information  that  at  seven  the  in- 1 
surrection  would  break  ou^     And  what  | 
did  he  do  in  coqi^equence  ?     Nothing  at 
all :  bpt  take  a  long  walk  with  his  wife. 
And   yet  the  House  was  asked  to  visit 
with  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  come  to  an  opinion* 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  guilty  of  suppressing 
the  important  knowledge  he  possessed,  in 
tliis .  season   of  revolt  and  danger.     On 
the  Tuesday  after  the  day  of  the  insurrec- 
jtion  (the  day  on  which  Mr.  Smith  re- 
ceived Jacky  Gladstone's  letter,  with  ano- 
ther from   Quamina's  son*)  Mitchell*  a 
negro,  saw  Quamina  come  on  the  estate 
of  Le  Hesouvenir,  and  pass  along  through 
the  yard  to  Mr.  Smith's.    And  what  took 
place  on  Wednesday,,the  next  day  ?    Let 
the  House  mark  the  effect  of  what  was 
deposed  (at  page  19  of  the  proceedings) 
t>y  tlie  slave  called  Romeo.     Smith  bad 
expressed    to   Romeo,  on   the  Tuesday 
after  the  revolt*  a  desire  to  see  Quamina* 
observing,  *'  that  Quamina  was  afraid  to 
come  and  see  him  now.''    Quamina  did 
come;  and  how  ?     Mrs.  Smith  ea»ployed 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Antje  to  send  for 
him.     Antje  dispatched  a  boy*    named 
iVpdrew,  to  him ;  and  on  the  Wednesday 
Jie  came  at  night  to  Antje's  house*  and 
sent   her  to   Smith's  to  see  if  any  one 
was  there.    Upon  going,  she  saw  Mrs. 
•Smith*  with  whom  was  a  Miss  Kitty  Stu- 
art, whom  Antje  carried  away  with  her. 
JAfter  that  she  saw  Qqatnin^  go  before  her 
into  Smith's  House;  **  Mrs.  Smith  stood 
at  the  door,  and  as  Quamina  went  in  she 
shut  the  door,  and  the  witness  went  back 
to  her  own  house."     Such  was  the  way  in 
which    Mrs.  Smith   saw   him.     Quamina 
hiinself  was  a  slave  belonging  toplantation 
Success,  on  which  property  all  the  slaves 
luul  revolted.     This  wa«.  a  material  cir- 
cumstance.    A  Miss  Kitty  Stuart,  when 
.Antje  went  into  Smith's  house  at  Quami* 


beat  her.''    The  House  would  not  fail  to 
observe  the  secrecy  with  which  thiaviail 
was  managed,  and  all  the- accompanying 
circumstances  of  it.     His  learned  friend* 
however*  had  said  that  there  was  no  evi« 
dence  whatever  for  the  purpoae  of  proving 
that  Quamina  was  engaged  in  the  revolt ; 
and   the    learned  member  for    Knares- 
borough,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment, bad  read  some  absurd  answer  to  a 
question  propounded  to  a  slave  who  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  this  point.    There 
were*  however,  several  witnesses,  who  all 
swore*  in  the  most  distinct  and  positive 
manner,  that  Quamina  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  insurrection*  and  was  seen 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  busily  engaged* 
Honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side* 
however,  seemed  disposed  to  admit  this* 
conditionally  at  least ;    but  asked,  if  M 
was  taken  to  be  true,  what  proof  was  there 
in  Smith's  harbouring  Quamina,  that  he 
knew  of  Quamina's  being  concernjed  'm 
this  revolt?     He  answered,  that   there 
was  strong   presumptive  proof  in  theae 
circumstances:  1st,  that  Quamma  was  the 
ori^rinJBtor'of  the  insurrection  ;    ^d,  that 
he  belonged  to  Success  plantation,  all  the 
slaves  upon  which,  as  Smith  knew*  had 
revolted;    3rd,    that  he.  was  introduced 
into  Smith's  iiouse  iu  the  manner  describ- 
ed, because  Kitty  Gumming*,  who  waf^  a 
slave  on  Success  when  the  revolt  broke 
out,  was  at  Smith's  when  Antje  capae 
to  his  wife*  and  was  sent  out  of  the  wajr* 
seeing  that*  had  she  been  allowed  to^re- 
mairi,  she  must  have  known  Quamina. 
Now,  the  secrecy  with  which  the- matters 
he  had  referred  to  were  conducted*  and 
the  connexion  shewn  to  have  subsisted 
between  the  parties,  did  evidaitly  pr^e 
that  Mr.  Smith  knew  of  the  intended  ire- 
volt  of  these  negro  slaves  before  it  toek 
place,  and  concealed  that  knowledge  firon 
any  part  of  the  jocal  government. 
^  He  was  not  .pressing,  these  circunnslaa* 
ces,  however,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  guilty  of  all  the  practices  that  liad 
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irab  to  have  detained  the  House  at  so 
great  a  length,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  demonstrate  the  strong  grounds 
on  which  the  parties  concerned  might 
reasonably  have  supposed  they  were  pro- 
ceeding; and  although,  on  as  careful  a 
view  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  take  of 
this  case,  through  the  medium  of  the  notes 
of  evidence,  he  considered  it  very  pos- 
sible that  he  should  not  have  concurred 
in  their  sentence,  yet  he  did  in  his  con- 
science believe,  that  the  court-martial  as- 
sentbled  to  decide  on  the  case  of  Mr. 
Smith  had  acted  conscientiously,  in  their 
endeavours  to  administer  justice  impar- 
tially between  the  country  on  the  one  side, 
artd  the  prisoner  on  the  other. 

Mr.  fVilberfbrce  said :'— Sir,  the  course 
pursued  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  has 
just  sitten  down,  in  his  endeavour,  I  will 
not  say  to  defend,  but  to  palliate,  the  de- 
cision of  the  court-martial  which  con- 
demned the  missionary  Smith,  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  somewhat  unfair;  and,  at 
least,  as  very  different  from  that  which 
would  have  been  dictated  t>r  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this 
country.  To  do  Mr.  Smith  justice,  the 
learned  gentleman  should  have  considered 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  and 
all  the  particulars  of  his  conduct ;  whereas 
he  has  picked  out  of  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  two  or  three  passages,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  may  produce  aji  un- 
favourable impression  towards  Mr.  Smith, 
but  to  which  an  abundant  answer  would 
have  been  supplied  by  other  passages,  and 
still  more  by  a  general  view  of  Mr.  Smith's 
situation  and  character,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  as 
well  as  of  their  testimony.  It  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind,  that,  from  Mr.  Smith's 
entrance  into  the  colony,  the  public  prints 
were  incessantly  labouring  to  render  the 
Christian  missionaries,  and  more  especially 
Mr.  Smith  himself,  the  object  of  the  most 
bitter  jealousy  and  hatred.  They  were 
represented  as  the  agents  and  correspond- 
ents of  the  Anti-Slavery  party  in  this 
country,  who  were  endeavouring,  through 
them,  to  excite  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
contents among  the  slaves,  indifferent  to 
the  interest,  and  even  to  the  personal 
safety,  of  the  white  population.  More 
especially  the  chief  newspaper  of  the 
colony,  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Guiana 
Chronicle,  abounded  in  these  roisrepresen- 
tationt ;  and  as  no  one  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  calamniated  indivfdaals,  it  is 
Dc^wiHHierfuly- thati  except  in  the  minds 


of  a  few  men  of  more  than  ordinary  libe- 
rality, strong  prejudices  against  the  mis« 
sionaries  were  insensibly  generated,  and 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  community. 
This  newspaper,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  under  the  influence  of  government, 
and  might  be  the  rather  supposed  to  speak 
the  language  which  the  governor  himself 
did  not  disapprove,  because,  from  being 
himself  a  planter,  he  was  likely  to  have 
contracted  the  ordinary  prejudices  of  this 
class  of  individuals.  To  a  community  thus 
prejudiced,  actions  and  language  in  them- 
selves indifferent  might  assume  a  suspi- 
cious character.  The  learned  gentleman, 
indeed,  bringing  forward  the  defence  con- 
tained in  one  ol  the  governor's  letters,  has 
urged,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting these  prejudices,  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial,  rather 
than  by  the  ordinary  civil  tribunal  of  the 
colony.  But  it  is  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, to  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  cf 
the  trial  by  martial  law,  that  if  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  tried  by  the  usual  civil  tribunal, 
he  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  right 
of  appeal  to  this  country.  And  what  would 
have  been  the  judgment  and  feelings  of 
that  august  body,  the  privy-counsel,  by 
which  the  appeal  would  have  been  tried, 
we  may  infer  from  seeing,  that  there  has 
not  been  found  one  single  man  in  this 
House,  or  in  this  country,  who  has  de- 
fended the  unfair  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial,  although  there  are  some  who  with 
difficulty  bring  themselves  to  the  admis* 
sion  that  Mr.  Smith's  conduct  was  not 
altogether  blameless,  in  the  single  f)ar- 
ticular  of  his  not  having  communicated  to 
government  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived of  an  intended  insurrectibn.  I 
should  like  to  have  witnessed  the  itidigna* 
tion  and  shame  with  which  the  worthy 
counsel  would  have  treated  such  attempts 
at  evidence  as  were  made  before  the  court- ' 
martial,  by  bringing  against  Mr.  Smith 
witnesses  from  their  dungeons,  in  chains, 
hoping  to  obtain  their  own  pardon  by  the 
testimony  they  should  give  against  the 
obnoxious  missionary.  What  would  the 
privy  council  have  said  to  the  indecent 
production  of  Mr.  Smith's  private  journal, 
publicly  ransacked,  in  order  to  find  matter  - 
of  accusation  against  him  ?  How  would 
they  have  sympathized  with  a  passage, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  no  sort  of 
feeling  in  the  court-martial,  that,  while  he 
was  writing  his  memoranda,  his  heart  was 
fluttdiring  at  the  dreadful  sound  of  the' 
crack  of  the  cart* whip  1  Whatjndignatiooi 
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again,  woold  have  been  exprested  at  the 
attempt  to  change  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  ao 
cusatlon  against  the  missionary,  that  he 
did  not  teach  the  slaves  that  they  were 
at  liberty,  without  breaking  the  laws  of 
God,  to  do  their  ordinary  work  on  the 
Sunday !  Oh  no !  Smith  s  enemies  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  effect  of  tutTering 
any  appeal  to  be  made  to  a  British  tri- 
bunal;  and  therefore  they  adopted  the 
plan  of  trying  the  missionary  by  martial 
law.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the 
generally  prevailing  prejudices  against 
West-Indian  reforms  were  not  likely  to 
exist,  because  Smith  was  to  be  tried  by  a 
set  of  military  officers.  Several  of  these 
officers  had  been  long  resident  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  some  of  them,  I  under- 
stand, were  West-India  proprietors;  others 
had  offices  under  the  government.  But 
they  who,  like  my  hon.  friend  near  me 
(Mr.  W.  Smith),  were  parties  to  our  early 
proceedings  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave-trade,  will  well  remember 
that  there  was  no  class  of  persons  which 
imbibed  the  colonial  esprit  ae  corps  more 
speedily,  or  were  more  completely  under 
its  influence,  than  naval  or  miliury  men  ; 
who,  associating  with  the  owners  or  so- 
perintendants  of  slaves,  and  when  they 
visited  estates  seeing  every  thing  in  holiday 
trim,  were  sure  to  sympathize  rather  with 
the  white  proprietor  than  with  the  negro 
slave.  How  well  do  I  remember,  that, 
when  the  naval  and  military  men,  of  the 
hiffhest  personal  respectability,  were  exa- 
mmed  concerning  the  state  of  the  West- 
India  slaves,  they  universally  spoke  of  it 
as  being  all  that  the  most  exquisite  hu- 
manity could  desire !  And  this,  let  it  be 
remembered,  when  the  system  contained 
all  its  abuses  unmitigated,  and  before  any 
one  of  those  ameliorating  laws  had  passed 
which,  we  are  assured  by  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, have  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  slaves*  condition.  One  most  respect- 
able witness,  a  friend  of  my  own,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions,  de- 
clared, that  so  happy  were  tne  slaves,  that 
he  had  often  wishcMcT  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  number  I  And,  if  this  was  the  case  in 
the  instonce  of  witnesses  of  this  high  de- 


of  their  being  entirely  deHltute  of  the— 
sympathies  which  the  perusal  of  it  haa  ex- 
cited in  a  British  public,  have  manifieated 
that  their  WestJndian  associations,  in  a 
colony  in  which  the  anti-reform  spirit 
prevails  with  peculiar  force,  have  com-* 
pletely  changed  the  feelings  with  which, 
1  doubt  not,  they  originally  entered  a 
West-Indian  community.  In  truth,  Smith's 
judges  were  utterly  incapable  of  forming 
an  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  case  od 
which  chey  had  to  decide.  And  lei  it  be 
remembered,  that,  although  every  one 
who  in  this  House  has  expressed  any  dis- 
approbation of  Mr.  Smith's  conduct,  has 
confined  It  altogether  to  the  crime  of  mis- 
prision ;  yet  that  what  was  imputed  lo 
nim  in  Demerara  was,  that  he  had  been 
for  many  years  prosecuting  a  regular  plan 
of  corrupting  the  negroes,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  them  at  the  last  to  rise  against 
their  masters  and  take  possession  of  the 
colony.  Surely  nothing  but  the  grossest 
prejudice  could  have  rendered  it  possible, 
for  any  men  in  their  senses,  to  impute  to 
Mr.  Smith  any  such  design — a  design  at 
once  of  the  most  detestable  wick^nesa 
and  of  the  grossest  folly.  Mr.  Smith  had 
maintained  throuffh  life  the  character  of  a 
truly  amiable  and  good  man ;  and  was  it 
to  l>e  supposed  possible,  that  such  a  asan 
could  calmly  aevise,  and  ddiberatelj» 
during  a  course  of  years,  pursue,  a  plan 
which  he  most  Imow  would  proanoe 
universal  bloodshed  and  ruin  througboot 
the  whole  community  ?  But  •aoh'fa  de« 
sif(n  was  no  less  absurd  than  it  was 
wicked.  Even  granting  that  Mr.  Smitb 
had  been  mad  enough  to  think  it  poaa3>le 
that  the  negroes  could  establish  a  black 
community  m  Demerara,  was  it  poaslbla 
for  an^  man  so  to  deceive  himself,  as  to 
conceive  that  such  a  community  would  bo 
allowed  to  possess  the  settlement  in  quiet* 
or  that  it  could  resist  the  whole  foroe  of 
this  country,  whidi  would,  doubtleaa,  be 
exerted  to  recover  it  I  Was  it  possible 
that  any  man,  more  especially  such  a 
reasonable  man  as  Smith  appeared  to  be, 
could  suppose  that  an  unarmed  and  un- 
trained set  of  negroes  could  even  obtain 
the  temporary  possession  of  the  coloaj, 
still  less  that  they  could  permanently  ps- 
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•ter  ezereiied  hit  ^floe  in  tbal  Iribimal  of 
oppression  and  cruelty* 

The  subject  we  are  now  considering  is 
of  no  small  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
▼olres  a  question  of  the  rights  and  happi- 
noM  of  a  British  subject,  and,  still  more, 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  West* 
India  colonies*  But  there  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  re* 
^ded,  in  which  it  will  assume  far  more 
importance,  and  excite  a  still  deeper  in* 
terest.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
House,  about  a  year  ago,  declared  its 
determination  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies ;  and, 
more  especially,  by  a  course  of  religious 
instruction,  gradually  to  prepare  them  for 
the  safe  participation  in  those  civil  privi- 
leges which  are  enjoyed  by  their  fellow- 
si&jects  in  this  country.  We  know  but 
too  well,  that  a  contrary  spirit  prevails 
very  generally  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  not  against  Mr.  Smith  only,  and  the 
particular  body  of  religionists  with  which  he 
was  connected,  that  the  resentment  of  the 
colonial  population  was  pointed ;  it  was 
against  all  who  were  endeavouring,  by  re« 
liffious  instruction,  to  raise  the  condition 
of  that  degraded  class  whom  we  have  taken 
under  our  protection.  In  Demerara,  on 
the  late  occasion,  all  the  missionaries  were 
at  first  seised  and  imprisoned;  and  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  had  been  vilified 
and  calumniated  for  a  course  of  years  in 
the  Guiana  newspaper.  But  it  was  not 
to  Demerara  that  such  an  anti'>ameliora- 
ting  spirit  is  confined.  The  extraordinary 
transaction  that  has  lately  taken  place  in 
Barbadoes,  deserves  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration. At  the  very  time  when  the 
prejudices  against  the  methodists  had  in 
some  places  subsided ;  when  those  good 
men  had  iairly  lived  them  down  by  their 
inoffensive  and  meritorious  conduct;  in 
that  very  settlement  of  Barbadoes,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks 
is  the  largest,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bear  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  an  English  community,  a  chapel,  lately 
erected  at  the  expense  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  was  utterly  destroyed — not  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  fury,  but  aAer  a  regular 
notice,  and  by  a  preconcerted  collection 
of  people— not  by  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  <*  mob,"  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community,  but,  as  was  boasted,  by  men 
of  superior  rank  and  property  — not  at 
one  heat,  but  after  they  were  wearied  by 
their  first  day's  work,  returning  again  the 
aext  day  to  comfrfete  the  dmolition  of 


the  building,  of  which  every  trace  was 
swept  away,  and  to  drive  the  missionary 
himself  out  of  the  colony.  In  fact,  the 
rage  against  him  was  such,  that,  had  he 
not  been  concealed  from  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  and  been  able  to  escape  out  of 
the  island,  his  life  could  not  possibly  have 
been  saved.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  un« 
stated,  that,  when  the  governor  of  the 
island,  after  conniving  at  this  outrage  at 
the  time,and  slumbering  over  it  afterwards, 
did  at  length  issue  a  proclamation,  o&ring 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  and  apprebeo'- 
sion  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage-— 
will  this  House  believe  it  ?— the  govemor*s 
proclamation  was  met  by  a  counter-pro- 
clamation, posted  in  all  the  streets,  de- 
nouncing the  vengeance  of  the  colony 
against  all  who  should  dare  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  destroyers  of  the  cliapel  to 
punishment ;  but  reminding  the  public, 
that  they  had  their  cause  in  their  own 
hands ;  intimating,  that,  as  they  were  to 
be  jury,  no  one  should  ever  be  found 
guilty  on  account  of  so  meritorious  a 
transaction. 

A  similar  anti-negro  spirit  has  ktely 
also  appeared  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
though  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  yet 
equally  arising  out  of  that  abhorrence  of 
the  doctrine  that  black  men  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  the  rank  and  con* 
sideration  of  whites,  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
basis,  or  rather  the  vital  spirit,  of  the  co^ 
lonial  system.  This  spirit  has  been  power- 
fully called  forth  in  our  colonies  by  the 
Resolutions  of  this  House  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slaves;  and  the 
decision  we  form  on  the  present  ques- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  our 
disposition  to  adhere  to  our  determina- 
tion, or  of  our  bein^  inclined  to  connive 
at  the  determination  which  prevails 
so  generally  throughout  the  colonies,  to 
resist  the  reformation  of  the  system.  In 
Demerara,  it  was  meant,  by  Mr.  Smith's 
condemnation,  to  deter  other  missionaries 
from  attempting  the  conversion  of  the 
slaves,  and,  by  &e  terrors  of  his  eiample, 
to  frighten  away  those  whose  Christian 
zeal  might  otherwise  prompt  them  to  de« 
vote  themselves  to  the  service  of  this  long 
injured  body  of  theur  fellow-creatures.  We 
ourselves,  therefore,  are  upon  our  trials 
and  by  our  decision  on  the  present  quM- 
tion  men  will  judge  of  the  leanings  of  our 
opinion,  whether,  from  the  influence  of  the 
West-Indian  proprietors  in  this  country, 
and  even  in  this  House,  we  are  not  in  some 
measure  under  the  influence  of  the  sane 
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ptjudices  which  prevail  tn  all  their  force 
m  the  colonies  of  Guiana. 

But»  to  return  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Though  his  defence  was  on  the  whole 
ahle^  and  conceived  in  the  manly  spirit  of 
a  British  subject,  yet  there  were  some 
points  which  he  himself  did  not  press  with 
sufficient  force.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
let  me  refer  to  one  partictriar,  which,  wais 
clearly  established  on  the  trial — that,  a 
fortnight  before  the  rising  of  the  negroes, 
Mr.  Smith  had  declared  himself  willing  to 
inform  the  slaves  from  the  pulpit,  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  notion  they  had 
foniied,  that  orders  for  their  emancipation 
had  come  out  from  the  government- at 
home.  Is  it  not  undeniable  that  this  fact 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
his  having  any  concern  in  exciting  the 
insurrection  ?  But,  in  truth,  the  testimony 
in  Mr.  Smith's  favour  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Austin,  is  decisive.  He  declared,  that 
none  of  the  slaves  had  mentioi]ipd  Mr. 
Smith's  name,  when  they  were  questioned 
concerning  the  instigators  and  fomentors 
of  their  revolt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Austin's 
testiihany  to  Mr.  Smith's  characteri  highly 
honourable  as  it  is  to  the  missinnary  (for 
hedeclared  that  Mr.  Smith  had  discharged 
his  important  duties  in  a  manner  that  en- 
titled him  to  the  general  esteem  of  man- 
kind, and  to .  the  gratitude  of  the  poor 
objects  of  his  kindness),  reflects  even 
still  greater  honour  on  himself.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  originally  had  entertained 
suspicions,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  ia  some 
degree  a  party  to  the  insurrection,  but 
these  were  afterwards  overborne  by 
the  roost  satisfactory  evidence;  and,  with 
the  genuine  sph-itof  a  British  subject,  and 
the  humanity  of  a  true  Cluristian,  be  boldly 
avowed  his  conviction  of  Mr.  Smith's 
innocence;  though  he  knew  but. too  well, 
as  the  event  indeed  proved,  that  he  was 
thereby  blasting  any  views  of  preferment 
he  might  justly  have  entertained,  and 
that  he  must  subject  himself  to  the 
•  um'versal  ^hatred . and .  indignation  of-  the 
colony.  ■) 

The   utmost. .  hnwfiivfir.  that  has  hi»An 


ved  the  name  of  an  insurrectton-Mn^indy 
that  there  prevailed  a  discontent  anrong 
the  slaves,  just  as  it  had  prevailed  on 
former  occasions.  But  Mr.  Smith  had 
before  experienced  siHch  a  want  of  candour 
and  liberality  when  he  did  make  common 
nications  to  government,  that  he  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  any 
thin^  he  might  state  to  them  would  lie 
unfairly  used,  and  would  be  turned  to  the 
purpose  of  pointing  the  resentment 
against  the  religious  slaves,  and  also  of 
making  him  appear  as  their  eneaiy  and 
their  betrayer. 

But  it  is  said,  and  I  am  more  afraid  of 
theeiect  of  this  consideration  than  of 
any  other  argument  tliat  can  be  adduced^ 
that  if  we  accede  to  the  motion  of  my 
learned  friend,  we  shall  be  passing  a  cen- 
sure upon  a  set  of  British  officers,  whose 
conduct  we  ought  to  regard  with  liberal- 
ity and  indulgence.  But  it  is  not  we 
who  have  placed  the  members  of  the  court-^ 
martial  in  the  situation  which  they  occupy^ 
it  is  they  themselves  on  whom  it  is  charge- 
able, or  governor  Murray,  who  adopted 
that  course  of  proceeding.  We- are,  in 
fact,  placed  in  a  dilemma;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  should  leave  a  mueh-i 
injured  man  labouring  under  a  stigma  moat 
unjustly  endeavoured  to  be  affixed  upon 
his  character,  or  ovhether  we  should  ex« 
press  that  sense  of  the  proceedings  and 
conduct  of  the  court-martial  which  justice 
most  powerfully  exacts  from  us.  i  shall 
indeed  regret— it  will  indeed  be  a  matter 
of  deep  condemnation  to  us  from  xmv 
countrymen— if  we  can  suffer  such  pro- 
ceedings as  those  on  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  pronounce  our  sentence, 
to  pass,  without  expressing  our  strong 
^nd  decided  i'eprobation  of  them.  The 
protracted  sufferings  of  that  much-hijured 
man  were  such  as  one  would  have  supposed 
likely  to  call  forth  pity  from  the  hardest 
hearts.  For  a  man  labouring  under  a 
disease  which  was  gradually,  wearing 
away  his  strength,  and  rapidly  bringing 
him  to.  the  grave,  to  be  kept  in  close -con- 
finement, in  a  ironical  cIimatA»  in  a^i 
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'  vueh  deep*  commiseration.  Let  us  not, 
then,  be  contented,  as-  some  respectable 
authorities  appear  to  be,  with,  expressing 
pur  sentiments  on  the  shameful  "proceed- 
logs  of  the  court-martial  in  a  fugitive 
sentence  which  will  possess  no  authority, 
ai)d  will  be  soon  forgotten.  Let  us  not  be 
satisfied  with  coldly  expressing,  as  our 
individual  opinions  m  our  speeches,-  that 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  trial  which 

^  are  to  be  regretted ;  but  let  us  do  justice 

'  to  the  character  of  a  deeply-injured  man, 
by  solemnly-  recording  our  judgment  in 
the  language  proposed  by  the  motion  of 
my  learned  friend.  Let  us  thereby  ma- 
nifest our  determination  to  shield  the  me« 
ritorious,  but  unprotected  missionary, 
from  the  malice  of  his  prejudiced  oppres- 
sors, however  bigoted  and  powerful.    Let 

.  us  shew  the  sense  we  entertahi  of  the 
value  of  such  services,  and  prove,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  principles  and  feel* 
ings  which  habitual  familiarity  with  the 
administration  of  a  system  of  slavery  may 
produce  in  the  colonies,  we  in  this  House 

.  at  least  have  the  disposition  and  judgment 
and  feelings  which  justice  and  humanity, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
ensure  from  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
*  '  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said  :— 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  pre- 
vail with  respect  to  the  vote  to  which  the 
House  ought  to  come  on  this  occasion,  and 
whatever  shades  of  difierence  there  may 
be  even  amoiig  those  who  may  concur  in 
the  same  vote,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
I  think  tbe  opinion  of  all  who  hear  me  will 
agree,— and  that  is,  that  the  question  of 
this  night  is  one  of  the  most  painful  that 
eyer  was  discussed  within  these  walls. 
Indeed,  Sir,  I  scarcely  recollect  any  one 
Question  upon  which  I  could  say,  what  I 
reel  that  I  must  say  upon  this — that  there 
is  no  part  of  it  on  which  1  can  look  with 
the  smallest  satisfaction.  To  many  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  enforced  in 
this  debate  with  so  much  eloquence,  I  am 
disposed  <o  give  my  hearty  assent.  But 
I  entirely  difler  from  my  hon.  friend  who 
spoke   last,  as  to  one  part  of  his  speech, 

>  a1thoug4i  I  adnu't  that,  generally  speaking, 
my  hon.  fViend  has  put  tbe  question  on  a 
fair  issue.  I  allude  to  the  assertion,  that 
the  House  is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
being  obliged  either  to  contend,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  the  perfectness  and  propri- 
ety of  every  part  of  the  proceedings^' of  the 
court-nsartial,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be '.  prepared  to  aisign  to  the  unlbrtunate 


gentleman  who  was  the  object  of  tht§m 
proceedings  tiie  title  or  tbe  honours  of  a 
martyr.  I,  Sir,  am  not  prepared  for  cither 
of  these  extravagant  extremes,  and  I  do 
hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House,  that 
they  will  best  discharge  their  duty  to  all 
panies  concerned  in  this  transaction— to 
themselvesand  to  the  country — by  abstain* 
ing  from  pronouncing  any  such  exaggera- 
ted opinions.  Si^,  it  may  be  a  very  skilful 
and  masterly  artifice  of  debate,  to  endea-* 
vdurto  throw  upon  those  who  do  liot 
agree  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  task  of 
proceeding  step  by  step  through  every 
stage  of  this  protracted,  anomalous,  and 
dimcult  proceeding*;  and  of.explaininff 
step  by  step  as  they  go  on,  the  groun£ 
which  justify  them  in  dissenting  from  that 
resolution.  For  my  own  part'  I  do  not 
hold  myself  bound  to  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  In  dissenting  from  the.  resolutioQ 
of  the'  learned  <nen&er  for  Winchel^,  I 
shall  be  solicitous  only  to  justify  that 
dissent  on 'grounds  which  appear  tome  to 
be  perfectly  sound  and  satisfactory,  with- 
out necessarily  identifying  my.  opinions 
with  those  of  the  persons  by  whom '  Mr. 
Smith  was  tried,  or  maintaining  in  all  its 
parts  the  sentence  by  which  Mr.  Smith 
was  condemned. 

Sir^  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  court  mar« 
tial  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  three 
principle  heads — first,  the  impropriety  of 
the  tribunal ;  secondly,  the  incorrcfctness 
of  its  mode  of  acting ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
violence  of  the  sentence;— all  whieh: 
charges  are  aggravated  by  the  assumption 
throughout,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  entirely 
innocent.  Sir,  it  has  been  stated,  that 
no  man  can  dissent  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  resolution,  who  is  not 

grepared  to  maintain  the  guilt  of  Mr« 
mith^to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  that 
guilt  has  been  assigned.  Here  I  am  again 
compelled  to  declare  myself  of  a  difierent 
opinion;  and,  without  wearying  the 
House  by  repeated  reference  to  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  the  evidence  (which  has  already 
been  ^  discussed  with  so  much  ability, 
as  to  have  impressed  on  every  man,  who 
has  gone  through  the  duty  of  previously 
reading  it,  a  complete  analysis  of  all  its 
parts  and  all  its  bearings)  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating  the  honest  persuasion  of 
my  own  mind  to  be  this,  that  of  that  crime 
call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  which  con- 
sists-in  the  silence  of  Mr  .Smith  upon 
the  subject iof  those 'alaroiii^jsioyeBiueeti 
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which  he  kneir  to  be  in  agitationy  and  ft 
danger  which  he  knew  to  be  imminent,  I 
cannot  acquit  Mr.  Smith.  I  state  this 
persuasion)  however,  with  no  circuoistan- 
oeu  of  aggravation,  with  no  imputation  of 
design  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith,  with  no 
preeumption  tnat  I  can  dive  into  the 
motives  of  that  individual.  But  as  to  the 
fact,  after  the  most  painful  examination,  I 
foel  individually,  upon  my  honour  and  my 
oonscience,  a  persuasion  that  Mr.  Smith 
did  know  that,  which,  if  he  knew  its 
character,  he  oi^t  to  have  divulged,  and 
of  which,  if  he  had  had  only  common 
discretion,  the  character  must  have  been 
apparent  to  himl  f  hear,  hear.] 

Now,  Sir,  whether  the  law  of  Dome- 
vara,  as  derived  from  its  Dutch  constitu- 
tion;  whether  the  law  of  courts-martial, 
as  sitthig  under  the  Mutiny  act ;  whether 
martial  mw  in  iu  larger  sense ;  assigned  to 
tlmt  crime,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  of  the  case,  that  punishment  which 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was 
awarded  to  it,  b  a  question  on  which, 
from  my  own  sources  of  learning  and  in- 
formation, 1  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
But  when  the  House  are  called  upon  to 
inculpate  the  court-martial  of  murder  ((or 
that  is  the  effisct  of  the  proposition  before 
us),  the  questions  that  I  am  to  ask  myself 
are  *<  Did  the  court-martial  believe  that 
they  were  acting  legally  in  passing  that 
sentence?  and  were  they  borne  out  by 
ftuthority  in  doing  so  ?** 

I  will  add,  that  I  should  have  a  very 
difierent  task  to  undertake,  and  I  should 
atand  up  in  this  House  with  a  much  hea- 
vier feeling  of  responsibiUty,  if  I  were  de- 
fendii^,  or  called  upon  to  defend,  a  con- 
firmation of  that  sentence;  because  I 
should  then  have  to  defend  an  act  of  the 
executive  government,  of  which  I  form 
a  part,  adopting  that  sentence  as  their 
own ;  in  which  call  I  should  be  bound  to 
shew,  and  to  prove,  that  the  sentence  was 
in  every  part  legal.  From  the  authorities 
that  have  been  cited,  I  do  believe  the 
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moral  propriety  of  passing  and  executing 
that  sentence,  but  only  to  vindicate  the 
vote  which,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  I 
shall  pive,  for  not  condemning  unheard 
the  tribunal  by  whom  that  sentence  waft 
pronounced. 

Sir,  another  circumstance,  which  ap* 
pears  not  to  have  been  stated  in  this  de« 
bate,  but  which  seems  to  be  a  very  mate* 
rial  one,  is  this :  that,  in  pronounang  that 
sentence,  the  tribunal  itself  pronounced 
it  in  a  way  to  afford  the  prisbner  that  only  * 
benefit,  belonging  to  the  law  of  Demerara^ 
which  my  honourable  friend  has  said  that 
he  would  have  enjoyed  if  tried  by  that 
law  (but  a  benefit  which  would  havebe^a 
counterbalanced  by  many  disadvantagea 
of  that  mode  of  tnal)~I  mean,  the  ad* 
vantage  of  appeal :  for  with  the  sentenca 
was  coupled  the  recommendation  to 
mercy ;  a  recommendation  which  in  thia 
case  was  not,  as  It  often  Is,  formal,  and 
liable  to  be  ineffectual,  but  which,  as  thoae 
who  coupled  the  recommendation  with 
the  sentence  must  have  known,  carried 
with  it  its  own  execution.  They  knew  il 
to.be  utterly  impossible  that  a  sentence 
of  death,  pronounced  at  Demerara  luider 
martial  law,  could  be  remitted  to  the  kins 
in  council  sitting  here,  not  under  martiiu 
law,  but  in  the  free  light  and  liberty  of 
this  country— they  knew,  I  say,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  'a  sentence  of  death 
so  remitted  home  with  a  recommendation 
of  mercy,  should  be  otherwise  than  com* 
pletely  null. 

Now,  Sir,  it  b  no  fault  of  mine,  that  at 
the  period  at  which  wa  are  now  called 
upon — not  to  institute  inauiry,  not  to  de» 
mand  new  lights,  but  t|>  pronounce  a 
sweeping  condemnation  under  the  circum- 
stances as  they  appear  before  us — ^it  is  no 
&ult  of  mine,  that  I  am  obliged  to  resort 
to  conjecture,  as  to  the  constderationa 
which  may  have  prompted  the  severe 
rather  tl^an  a  more  mitigated  sentence. 
It  undo(jd>tedly  occurs  to  many  men  to 
ask,  why,  if  the  sentence  of  death  was  to 
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muft  kaow,  and  especially  the  hon.  and 
learned  g^entleman  who  tpoke  last  but  one 
on  ihat  tide  of  the  House,  that  the  more 
they  press  the  foct,  that  the  colony  was 
inflamed  against  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  by  a  colonial 
tribunal  he  should  have  boen  judged  fair* 
ly — the  more  thev  press  that  argument, 
the  more  ought  they  to  agree  with  me, 
that  the  governor  did  his  best  to  couoter* 
act  the  effect  of  that  exssperation,  and 
to  ensure  to  the  prisoner  a  fair  trial,  when 
he  withdrew  him  from  that  colonial  juris* 
diction  which,  by  your  own  shewing,  must 
have  been  unfair  as  against  him,  and  gave 
him  over  for  judgment  to  a  tribunal  com- 
posed at  least  of  unprejudiced  men— of 
men  untainted  with  colonial  prejudice—* 
and  with  respect  to  whom  no  man  sug- 
gests that  there  was  i^  personal  disposi- 
tion to  do  injustice.  TaKing  this  view  of 
the  case,  how,  let  me  ask,  would  the  reso- 
lution before  the  House  operate  ?  Would 
it  be  calculated  to  restore  that  feeling 
which  it  is  so  desirable  should  exist  in  the 
colony?  I  think  not  What  conse* 
quences  can  my  hon.  friend  apprehend 
from  the  forbearance  of  the  House  to  pro- 
nounce  the  severe  censure  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  r  If  I  for 
one  moment  conceived,  that  by  passing 
by  this  sentence  on  the  present  occasion 
a  feeling  would  be  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  our  West- 
India  colonies,  that  either  parliament  or 
government  were  desirous  of  going  back 
from  the  promises  they  had  made,  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  the  basis 
of  all  the  future  improvement  of  slaves-^ 
if  it  could  be  imagined  that  they  could  be 
likely  to  adopt  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  resolutions  passed  in  that  co- 
lonyr-I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  I  should  be 
contented  to  purchase  the  exemption  from 
that  danger  by  committing  an  act  of  in- 
justice, such  as  in  my  conscience  I  think 
the  condemnation  of  tbe  coutt-marilal 
would  be ;  but  there  ia  sca3tce\^  an|  teao. 


sonment,  most  iiave  been  carried  into  im- 
mediate eflfect,  without  any  pretence  for 
appealing^  to  the  government  at  home. 
The  capital  sentence,  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  mercy  annexed  to  it,  while 
it  appeased  ^for  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  did  exist  in  the 
colony)— while  it  appeased,  I  say,  the 
inflamed  passions  of  the  colonists,  in  efiect 
preserved  the  victim  firom  the  fate  to 
which  it  appeared  to  consign  him. 

But,  was  it  onlv  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  sentence  itseu  that  the  feelings  of  his 
msjesty's  government  were  awakened  to 
the  state  of  that  colony,  and  as  to  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding there  ?  No,  Sir !  My  hon.  friend 
must,  I  think,  have  known,  and  I  dare 
say  remembers,  that,  at  the  period  when 
the  first  news  arrived  in  this  country  of 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  of  his  pro- 
ble  destination  for  trial,  application  was 
roa^e  to  his  majest/s  government  to  res- 
cue him  from  the  tribunals  of  a  country 
where  the  minds  of  the  population  were 
inflamed  against  him,  and  to  bring  him 
home  for  trial.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  hon.  friend  is  aware,  that  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  that  application  was, 
an  order  from  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
direct,  that,  if  the  proceedings  were  not 
already  begun,  Mr.  Smith  should  be  sent 
home,  unless  the  attempt  to  do  so  were 
likely  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  co- 
lony. We  were  not  then  «ware,  Sir, 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might 
be — the  charges  were  not  then  before  us. 
Unluckily,  the  order  did  not  arrive  in 
time— the  proceedings  had  already  been 
carried  to  a  conclusion — but,  still,  the 
order  itself  shewed  the  disposition  of  the 

government  here ;  and  it  operated,  when 
nown  there,  as  an  additional  inducement 
to  the  colonial  government  to  take  Mr. 
Smith,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  local  prejudices  against  him. 

But  the  character  of  the  tribunal  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  that  of  the  colony.  Their 
fault,  if  they  be  in  fault,  is  the  fault  of  a 
eompetent  tribunal ;  with  respect  to  whom 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  pre- 
suming partiality  h  priori.    What  reason 


lution  to  which  I  would  not-  »^^^^  waex^t^ 
rather  than  submit  to  be  ^^T!Ji  w^lt:. 
But  1  assure  my  boxk.  firW^^        -l^* 
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ire  know  it  bj  the  hostile  anfmadv^niont 
which  are  heaped  upon  ub  by  the  retola- 
ttons  of  that  coiony,  first,  for  having  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  Mr.  Sooith  (as  they 
say)  ^om  justice;  secondly,  for  not  al- 
lowing the  sentence  to  bp  executed ;  and, 
thirdly,  for  being  disposed  to  press  new 
instruments  of  instruction  on  their  accep* 
tance.  They  well  know,  that  the  not 
condemning,  that  the  passing  hy  without 
any  condemnation,  the  proceedings  of  this 
court-martial,  the  coming  to  no  resolu- 
tion upon  it,  has  nothing  in  common  wi^ 
any  disposition  to  recede  Drorn  the  pledges 
which  have  been  giren,  or  to  retract  the 
opinions  which  have  been  declared. 

Sir,  my  hoo.  friend  has  stated  another 
instance  which  he  thinks  might  come  In 
aid  of  the  apprehension  wbidi  he  enter- 
tains— I  mean,  tho  destrnction  of  the 
chaf>el  tod  the  expulsion  of  the  missionary 
l)rom  Barbadoes.  But  my  bon.  friend 
surely  ousht  to  have  completed  the  picture: 
it  would  have  be^n  more  candid — and  I 
am  sore  it  was  only  frcNn  fbrgetfblnets, 
and  not  from  want  of  candour,  that  he 
omitted-— to  add,  t)mt  that  missionary,  so 
expelled  by  a  tumult  from  Barbadoes, 
found  shelter  in  a  neishbouriog  island- 
in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent— where  he 
isunded  a  new  establishment.  As  to 
Demerttfa,  my  conviction  is, that  the  notice 
which  this  case  has  attracted,  and  for 
which  I  think  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman is  eothled  to  our  thanks — I  think 
^notice  this  case  has  attracted,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  treated  in 
this  House,  cannot  faft  to  show  the  oolo- 
by  of  Demerara,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  guilt  or  imprudence  of  any  one 
individual,  and  howev^  desirous  they  may 
be  to  put  down  religious  instruction  (and 
if  such  was  their  design,  they  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  lucky  in  the  selection 
of  their  first  victim),  that  in  the  person  of 
that  Individual,  the  spirit  of  religious  in* 
struction  Is  not  extmguisbed;  and  that 
the  colony  would  find  enough  to  be  con* 
vhiced  that  theh-s  was  not  a  triumph  over 
this  individual  as  a  missionary  ;  and  that 
nany  such  triumphs  (if  triumphs  they 
sbotud  be  caUed)  woula  only  hasten  the 
final  triumph  over  ail  attempts  to  shut  oat 
InstructTon* 

I  thereibre  thhik need,  6b',that  the  Home 
not  entertain  any  apprehension  of  any  prac» 
tied  mischief  fromadoptbg  the  motion  wi^ 
which  i  shaH  take  the  liberty  to  condnde— 
a  motion,  the  object  of  which  is  only  to 
avoid  a  dedston  to  which  I  tUnk  we  can* 


not  come  without  iajtisllee.  The  woUoir 
which  I  shall  propose  to  the  Httiise,  is  tW 
••  previotis  question;"— a  pmoeedtng 
which  will  not  give  to  the  colony  of  De« 
merara  any  ground  for  suppo8ii>ig  that 
there  is  any  disposition  at  homo  to  ap« 
prove  In  detail  what  has  been  done  in  tho 
colony ;  bat  which  sliall,  at  the  same  mie, 
rescue  firom  injustice  men  who  have  acted 
as  conscientiously,  perhaps,  as  we  ooald 
have  done  ourselves,  ia  the  dlscbam  of 
amostpabifulddty— adiity  not  sought  for 
by  them  for  the  purposes  of  vengeance,  or 
from  a  spirit  of  hostitity,  but  cast  upon 
them  for  the  express  purpose  of  rescuing 
this  man  — (this  innocent  man,  as  ii 
contended  on  one  side^  but  this  aaan 
whom  I  in  my  conscience  believe  to  have 
been  guilty,  though  I  will  not  undertake 
to  define  ms  crime  )-»of  rescuing  hira  from 
a  tribunal  in  wliicii  he  weuld  have  been 
heard  with  prejudice  and  judged  with  the 
extremest  severity. 

Sir,  I  am  unvmling  to  dwell  on  any 
other  parts  of  the  question  besides  those 
which  I  have  touched  upon ;  but  I  mast 
shortlv  sar,  ihatthe  pohifs  ^f  charge  against 
Mr.  Smitn,  which  I  thhik  it  impossible  to 
get  over,  are  these :  his  knowledge  that 
something  was  in  agfta»on^-a  somethings 
the  knowledge  of  w4ilch  went  back  be« 
yood  the  18Ui  of  August,  though  it  was 
not  tin  that  day  that  he  clewiy  eompre- 
iiended  the  exaet  nature  of  it.  He  ad- 
mits, that  the  receipt  of  the  hsUer,  on 
the  18th  of  Atiffttst,  withdrew  she  i^ 
iham  his  eyes.  1  feel  as  strongly  as  any 
man  the  sentiment  oP  /what  sKalt  1  caA 
it  ?)  disgust,  at  the  publication  of  the  de*. 
tails  of  nir.  SmithS  journal ;  and,  if  I 
were  trying  Mr.  Smith  I  hope  I  should 
dismiss  th«n  entireiy  from  my  mind;  but 
the  question  that  I  am  now  trying  is^ 
whether  there  was  that  degree  of  lano* 
cence  in  Mr.  Smith  which  calls  upon  ma 
to  condemn  his  judges  ;  and,  in  that  view 
ef  the  question,  I  cannot  throw  out  of  my 
mindthemoral  conviction  which  theknow- 
ledge  of  Mr.  Smith's  feelings  and  opinions 
however  obtained,  is  calculated  to  pro* 
duoe.  It  U  ofear  that  he  did  generally 
apprehend  someconvuhionrn  the  colony— 
an  apprehension  perhaps  nqt  distinct  either 
as  to  mode  or  as  to  time ;  but  he  was  of  obi* 
nioa,  that  there  were  not  onty  tike  ele» 
ments  of  convcdsion,  bat  strong  probabi<- 
Ntiea  of  tbehr  explosion.  And  why  4o  I 
state  Ms  circumstance  ?  Why,  Siry  be* 
cause,  to  a  mind  so  prepared.  It  was  id* 
most  impossible  that  such  infomfttioo  as 
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Mn  SmiUi  nioeiTtd  could  have  appoared 
•o  undeaarving  of  atientioo  as  he  repre^ 
aanto  lavMif  u>  have  ooosiderad  iu  If  I 
had  kDOWDi*-4f  It  bid  beoa  apparent,  frum 
the  diadoflure  of ,  his  ioiiraaly  or  &om  any 
other  •oarce-^hiu  Mr»  Smith  was  a  man 
living  in  perfect  uocoosciouioess  ef  any 
danger;  in  a  sute  of  mind  completely 
unapprehensive  of  any  thins  likdy  to  lead 
lej^umult  or  confusioa ;  and  that,  whilst  in 
this  unsuspecting  tei^pery  some  facts  of 
an  eouivoQal  nature  aad  come  to  his 
knowledge ;  I  might,  in  that  case,  have 
belttved  it  possible  that  a  man  $a  totally 
unprepared  might  disregard  such  circum- 
stances altogether.  But  when,  bv  his  own 
confession,  bis  mind  was  in  'hsOitual  ex- 
pectatioQ.of  aome  such  event  as  did  actu- 
ally occur,  it  appears  to  me,  I  own,  timt 
pot  only  it  is  net  in  bumao  nature  that  in- 
formation such  as  be  received  should  ex- 
oite  no  suspicion }  but  that,  on  the  ooatra- 
rjt  in  a  mmd  so  prepared*  **  tridse  light 
as  air'*  would  have  qzcited  suspicion,  evea 
without  a  cause.  I  find  Mr.  Smith's  miad 
prcTf  iously  impressed  with  a  general  dread 
of  some  undefined  danger;  while  he  is 
under  that  impression,  there  comes  to  him 
a  spedfio  oommunieation  of  at  least  an 
equivocal  cbsraoter ;  and  this  oommuai- 
icatien,  he  avers,  awakens  in  him  no  parti- 
4iular  apprehension.  Sir,  1  cannot  believe 
at^  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  the  letter  ef 
the  I8th  of  A|(gust  led  back  his  awakened 
jodgmeot  upon  tlie  communication  previ- 
ously made  to  him,  and  sliewed  to  mm  its 
true  nature.  Afid  what  does  be  do  with 
that  letter  ?  He  tears  it  into  pieeesi  and 
hM§  his  tosgue  as  to  its  contents  1  Why, 
Sir^  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  aot  of 
an  eatirelv  louoceat  man*  Is  it  not  rather 
the  act  or  a  man  conscious  of  ^ilt  and  ap- 
prel^eusive  of  personal  danger?  riere,Sir, 
1  am  aware  of  the  technical  objeotion  that 
DothiDgoughtto  have  been  brought  against 
him  OB  the  trial  which  had  occurred  before 
theproolamatienof  thefovemor.  ladoul, 
that,  if  I  were  now  tryta^  Mr.  Smith,  I 
would  try  him  by  the  strict  roles  of  evi- 
deace,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  erety 
technioal  objectiou ;  but  the  question  be- 
fore ose  now  Ui  whether  the  conduct  ef 
tb^  eourt»martial  was  such  aa  could  only 
have  arisen  from  malioieus  motives ;  and 
'if,  ia  my  own  mind,  I  am  conscientiously 
convinced  that  the  corpus  delicti  was  there, 
I  caaaot  joio  in  condemnine  the  court- 
.martial,  even  although  in  Uieir  place  I 
'Vigbt  not. have  coote  to  their  coaclusioD. 
I  wouM  OQt  have  taken  advaMago  of  a 


knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith's  secret  thoughts 
to  convict  him ;  but,  io  reviewbg  historic- 
cally  the  quesiion  whether  he  was  wrong- 
fullv,  as  well  as  perhaps  irregularly,  found 

Suilty,  I  csnoot  shut  ray  eyes  to  that  evi-* 
ence.  Why,  ^ood  Cod  I  that  a  man  ha- 
bitually expecting  some  commotion  could 
receive  witnout  alarm  the  communication 
that  a  ^Vpush  "  was  to  be  made.!  (such,  t 
think,  was  the  expression) :  is  that  credi- 
ble i  Was  it  to  be  believed  of  Mr.  Smith 
that*  as  Mirabeau  said  of  the  planters  ia 
St.  Domingo,  '<  Thev  sleep  on  the  verge 
of  a  volcano,  and  toe  first  sparks  that 
burst  from  it  give  them  do  alarm  f  Mr. 
Smith  was  well  aware  that  he  was  sleeping 
on  the  verge  of  a  volcano ;  the  first  sparks 
Qould  not  be  invisible  to  him ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  ^ill  the  explosion  took  pbce  that 
he  conceived  the  smallest  apprehension  1 
Do  I  therefore  impute  to  Mr.  Smith, 
either  the  wickedness  or  the  folly  of  pro- 
rooting  or  conniving  at  insurrection,  with 
a  view  to  any  personal  aaabition  of  his  own? 
Oh  no.  Sir ;  no !  1  will  not  impute  to  him 
any  other  motive  for  concealment,  than 
that  sentiment  which  is  common  to  all 
men  more  or  less,  and  which,  perhaps, 
belongs  to  re6ned  and  sensitive  natures 
more  than  to  any  otfaers-<-an  unwillingness 
to  betray— a  horror  of  the  name  of  '*  in- 
former/ But,  while  I  morally  make  this 
excuse  for  biro»  it  wos  surely  no  excuse 
before  a  court-martial,  or  any  legal  tribu- 
nal. Military  law.  or  any  other  law  whioh 
takes  the  salety  of  communities  under  its 
protection,  is  not  at  liberty  to  indulge 
those  finer  feelings.  Who  is  there,  who, 
io  reading  the  scene  between  Pierre  and 
Jaffier,  after  the  council  is  over  in  which 
they  bad  planned  the  shedding  of  so  much 
of  their  fellow^cdticens'  blood— >who  is 
there,  who,  after  hearing  the  vows  of  fidO'- 
lity  interchange  d,  does  not  feel  an  invo« 
luntary  ooatenipt  for  Jaffier,  when  ho  gives 
informal  ion  of  their  plot,  even  tliough  fo 
ttiany  lives  were  to  be  saved  by  that  act  of 
the  informer  i  However  one  nuiy  rejoice 
at  the  consequence  of  the  information, 
one  will  detest  the  informer.  ButalihoMgh 
such  may  be  the  code  of  honour  in  poetry, 
and  suoli  the  colpurtng  of  sentimental  en- 
thusiasm, such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
rality, nor  can  such  be  the  practice  of  or- 
dinary life.  We  cannot,  in  administering 
justice,  and  in  consulting  the  safety  of  the 
community,  soften  down  the  language  of 
the  law,  apd.call  misprision  delicacy,  and 
oonpealment  aU'  honourable  fidelity !  If 
the  elate  is  to  be  savedf  k  o»wt  be  rather 
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by  the  practice  of  duties,  harsh  though 
those  duties  may  be,  than  by  the  indul*- 
gence  of  romantic  generosity.  To  betray 
a  friend  in  betrajring  the  plot,  may  be  a 
hard  struggle ;  but  if,  by  faithfulness  to 
that  friend,  you  ruin  your  country,  your 
country  will  vindicate  its  right,  and 
your  fife  may  be  the  forfeit  of  your 
friendship.  Such,  I  sity,  is  the  lang^uage 
of  hw  and  justice,  and  such  the  duties  of 
allegiance  to  a  state.  Mr.  Smith  must,  in 
this  whole  question,  be  considered  as  a 
subject  of  the  colony  in  which  he  lived. 
Giving  him,  therefore,  every  credit  for 
unwillingness  to  bring  to  punishment  those 
who  had  eaten  his  bread  and  crowded 
around  his  threshold,  and  perhaps  for  a 
little  of  human  vanity,  in  not  liking  that 
examples  of  misconduct  should  be  detect- 
ed in  his  own  particular  congregation — 
making  every  allowance  for  these  feelings, 
laudable  perhaps  on  one  side,  and  natural 
on  the  other.  I  cannot  forget,  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  subject  of  that  colony,  and 
owed  allegiance  to  its  government;  and 
if  he  was  conscious  as  conscious  in  my  opi- 
nionhemusthavebeen,  ofa  danger  threaten- 
ing its  peace,  it  was  his  duty  togive  informa- 
tion at  whatever  cost  that  information 
might  be  given.  But,  Sir,  was  it  necessary, 
in  giving  that  information,  that  he  should 
bring  down  punishment  on  the  slaves  ?  I 
say,  no :  he  might  have  stated  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  place,  that  which  he  con- 
Sded  to  his  own  journal  —that  he  had  a 
general  apprehension  of  danger:  and  that 
circumstances  had  lately  come  to  his 
knowledge  which  made  him  believe  that 
dahger  to  be  at  hand.  Nay  might  he  not 
have  stipulated  for  the  safety  of  those 
whom  his  intelligence  involved  ?  Did  that 
never  occur  to  mm  ?  Did  it  never  occur 
to  him,  when  he  was  called  on  under  mili* 
tary  law,  and  refused  to  serve,  partly  on 
the  mistaken  ground  of  his  profession,  and 
partly  on  the  ground  of  his  weakness-— 
did  it  never  occur  to  him  that,  there  was 
another  way  in  which  he  could  have  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  the  colony  ?  Diditne- 
▼er  occur  to  him,  that,  having  gained  over 
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through  a  sense  of  religion,  to  their  duty.** 
If  Mr*.  Smith  -were  the  excellent  jpersoo 
that  he  is  represented,  such  is  theinnuence 
that  he  might  naturally  have  possessed, 
and  such  is  the  use  which  he  would  natu- 
rally have  made  of  it.  He  did  not  do 
this :  he  withheld  information  ;  he  passed, 
on  the  day  before  the  insurrection,  by  the 
door  of  the  governor  twice,  in  gorog.from 
his  own  house  and  in  retummg  to  it ;  he 
passed,  and  he  paused  not  a  moment  to 
warn  the  governor  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. 

Sir,  I  enter  not  into  his  motives.  I  la- 
ment many  parts  of  his  trial,  and  roost 
deeply  do  I  deplore  his  fate ;  but  I  do  not 
see,  m  the  proceedings  that  have  been 
had  against  him,  either,  on  the  one  band, 
that  entire  exculpation  which  entitles  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  or  that 
proof  of  malus  animus,  on  the  part  of 
bis  judges,  which  ought  to  subject  them 
to  such  a  sentence  as  the  resolutions  pro* 
posed  to  us  imply.  I  think.  Sir,  that  the 
House  will  best  discharge  its  duty  by  tak- 
ing no  further  cognisance  of  the  question, 
on  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  come 
to  a  completely  satisfactory  judgment* 
And  I  propose  tnis  mode*  of  di8|>osiog  of 
the  question  with  the  more  confidence,  as 
I  am  satisfied,  that  the  discussion  itself 
wOl  have  answered  every  now^attainable 
purpose  of  public  justice;  and  that  we 
cannot  be  misinterpreted,  as  intending 
by  our  vote  to  shew  any  lukewaramess  in 
the  cause  of  the  improvement  of  our  fel- 
low creatbres,  or  in  our  belief  that  religi* 
on  is  the  instrument  by  which  that  im- 
provement is  to  be  effected  [loud  cheers]. 

Mr.  Denman  assured  the  Houses  that 
the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  expressing 
himself,  in  a  manner  adequate  to  his  own 
feelinffs,  was  aggravated  at  this  moment 
by  following  a  speech  so  eloquent  as  that 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  so  full 
of  statesman-like  views,  though  leading, 
he  thought,  in  the  end,  to  a  concltision 
condemnatory  of  themselves,  it  seemed,  iif- 
deed,  extraordinary,  that  after  thesentence 
of  the  court-martial  had  been  given  up  m 
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made  that  powerful  statement,  by  which 
be  had  carried  home  conTiction  to  all 
those  who  beard  him^  But  when  Uie  sen- 
tence,  in  point  of  flict,  was  unannulled  ; 
when  the  sentence,  that  he  be  hanged  bjr 
the  nepk,  had  remained  upon  the  unhap- 
\j  man  till  he  died ;  when  the  government 
lad  adopted  the  sentence,  and  only  com- 
plimented the  decision  of  the  court  by 
adopting  its  recommendation,  and  banish- 
ing him  for  ever  from  the  colony  in  which 
he  had  done  no  wrong;  it  became  the 
House  of  Commons  to  step  in,  and  con- 
demn the  policy  under  which  these  mon- 
strous proceedings  had  been  carried  on. 
The  government  had  thus  acted  a  very  in- 
consistent part.  Indeed,  it  was  curious 
to  observe  the  inconsistencies  to  which 
the  opposers  of  the  motion  were  driven. 
The  rieht  hon,  gentleman,  at  the  time  that 
he  professed  to  make  allowance  for  that  de- 
licacy of  feeling,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith, 
whicn  made  him  unwilling  to  become  an 
informer,  had,  at  the  same  time,  endea- 
voured to  make  it  almost  a  legal  crime, 
that  he  had  not  gone  forth  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  had  not  exposed 
his  breast  to  the  cutlasses  of  the  negro 
and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  government 
of  Demerara.  Was  it  probable  that  he 
could  have  escaped  the  double  danger ;  or 
that  he  might  not  have  fallen  under  that 
torture,  which  was  allowed  by  that  civil 
law  under  which  to-night,  for  the  first 
time,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  pal- 
liate the  truly-called  anomalous  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-martial  ?— As  to  these 
proceedings,  he  did  not  wish  to  go  further 
m  their  condemnation  than  the  defender 
of  them,  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Scar- 
lett) had  done,  who  only  condemned 
them  in  the  beginnii^,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  [hear  hear).  He  only  wished 
that  those  who  went  along  with  him  in 
that  opinion  should  come  to  a  resc^ution 
expressive  of  it,  and  thus  give  his  majes- 
ty's government  the  authority  with  which  it 
would  invest  them.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  the  minutiae  of  the  law  of  the  court- 
martial.  If  this  were  a  question  of  nice- 
ties and  minuttse,  he  (Mr.  D.)  should  be 
^very  unwilling  to  enter  into  it.  If  it 
were  even  like  the  case  of  an  officer 
acting  upon  an  Informal  warrant,  which 
was  conscientiotisly  believed  to  be  valid, 
be  should  be  most  unwilling  to  animadvert 
on  the  court-martial.  But  this  was  a 
casern  which,  not  the  minuUsei  but  the 
aubsiaacoi  •  of  law  had   been  departed 


from;  and  to  which  its  forms  had  been 
perverted  to  injustice,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  to  death  an  innocent  man.     He 
did  not  complain  of  the  first  proclamation 
of  martial-law;   but  why,   after  it  had 
been  proclaimed  on  the  20th  of  August, 
was  it  continued;  without  a  shadow  of 
cause,  to  the  end  of  the  trial  on  the  20th 
November,  and  to  the  month  of  January* 
following  ?    But  it  was  said,  thati  if  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  tried  by  martial 
law,  he  must  have  been  tried  by  the  civil 
law,  and  that  his  judges  would  have  been, 
in  fact,  the  president,  and  eight  commis-' 
saries,  probably  planters,  from  whom  the 
government  wished  to  protect  him.    He 
would  have  been  tried,  it  war  true,  b)r 
the  judge  and  eight   commissaries  ^not 
necessarily  planters,  but  any  residents, 
the  judge,  directing  them,  and  acting  un- 
der his  responsibility,  and  in  his  charae* 
ter  as  a  judge.    Could  it  be  said,  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  secu- 
rity against  a  judge  so  acting,  and  a  judge 
voluntarily    throwing    off    his    judicial 
character,  and  associating  himself  as  a 
member  I  of  a  court-martial,  among  per- 
sons over  whom  he  had  no  control  ?    In 
the  civil  court  they  had  a  fixed  standard 
of  right  and  wrong:  in  the  trial  by  court* 
martial  there  was  a  much  wider  discretion; 
If  this  were  a  disadvantage  even  to  a 
soldier,  how  much  more  to  a  man  situated 
as  Mr.  Smith  was?    A  soldier  tried  by  a 
court-martial  was  tried  by  his  peers ;  and 
in  the  members  of  such  a  court  there  was 
naturally  a  strong  feding  of  the  members 
towards  the  prisoner,  as  one  of  their  own 
profession,  whom  they  regarded  luAdljTf 
perhaps  from  intimacy,  and  whom  they 
were  led,  on  the  principle  of  honour,  to 
protect.    The  accused  soldier,  therefore; 
looked  with  confidence  to  his  judges.  But, 
how  different  was  the  case  of  the  destitute 
missionary— an  outcast ;  against  whom  all 
prejudioes  were  running  high ;  and  w|io^ 
from  the  beginning,  had  been  stigmaliscfd 
as  the  author  of  the  revolti  which  he  (Mr. 
D.)  verily  believed  he  had  from  the  be- 
ginning  endeavoured  to  prevent ;   and 
who  was  alike  ignorant  of  his  judges  and 
of  the  forms  of  their  court  ?    How  many 
were  the  safeguards  for  the  prisoner  under 
the  civil  law  i    In  the  first  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  petition  the  governor  for  li- 
berty to  arrest  the  accused,  which  he  might 
refuse,  and  bail  him,  if  he  chose.    The 
proceedings  then  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  and  the  evidence  was 
taken  (it  was  true,  in  writing)  but  at 
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hut  at  tocuiattfly  m  thmt  oral  dsMtitioat 
atemed  lo  bate  been  takeo.  Inaii  tha 
charge  was  drawn  up  ou  the  deuMiod  of 
the  l^iacal ;  and  ftoia  tim  period  forward* 
be  could  affirm,  Uu>ugb  tlie  contrary  liad 
been  aUeged,  tbe  prisoner  was  aUawed 
eounsei.  Tben  tbe  evidence  was  gone 
tfcrmigby  and  tbe  president  and  court  de* 
tided  what  evidence  sbould  be  admitted, 
aod  what  rejected.  Now,  lie  took  the  li* 
berty  to  ask  this  question*  Was  it  possi* 
Me,  if  this  court  had  formally  and  respen* 
ubiv  e&ercised  this  judi^meot,  as  to  what 
evidenoe  should  be  admitted  and  what  re- 
jected, that  tbe  journal  of  Mr.  Smiib 
abould  have  beei^  produced  against  him ; 
•Vi  wh#t  vaa  more  monstrous,  that  par- 
twular  passages  should  havis  been  admit** 
ted,  to  the  e&elusioD  of  aU  thereat?  After 
all  these  advantages  in  fiivour  of  the  pri« 
•i«er,  there  then  followed  the  public  die* 
eaasion  of  all  the  evidence;  and,  finally, 
BupposiAg  tbe  party  was  convicted,  there 
was  an  appeal  on  the  whole  case  te  the 
king  ia  council  [hear]. 

It  was  said,  an  appeal  had  been  made 
te  die  government ;  but  this  was  not  an 
appeid  to  the  king  in  council,  bat  an  ap- 
peal te  the  mercy  of  the  governor  ef  De- 
merara;  and,  oeosidering  tbe  temper  of 
the  c(^y,  it  wonld  not  have  been  won* 
derful  if  tbe  punishment  had  been  in* 
flicted  on  this  lanoceDt  and  injured  man* 
Ue  hadhafipeBed  to  read  the  evidence 
aeoie  tMse  age,  when  he  had  seen  nothing 
en  the  subjeet  except  inainualions  against 
Mr*  Smith,  and  had  beard  none  of  the 
atatoments  more  recently  made  in  his  (k* 
voor.  He  (Mr^  D.)  was  »e  fanatic;  he 
eebscfibed  to  no  mis^ionsry  society  ;  and 
he  bad  no  other  feeling  on  tne  subject  than 
Ihat  it  would  be  wise  to  let  West«'Indiaa 
^uaitiens  alone  for  the  present,  if  the 
peofrie  of  Demerara  would  let  tbam»  Yet, 
with  ali  these  feelings,  be  had  read  the 
evidenoe  with  utter  aetonisbment;  he  had 
leaked  page  after  page  for  the  proofii  of 
Mr.  SoDUih's  guilt,  and  he  fotwd  none; 
^aod,  leoking  iairly  and  honestly  at  the 
wkole  ease,  be  thought  this  osaa  had  been 
aaest  foully  ami  Ui^tly  treated,  nay, 
that  the  very  circumstances  breught  for* 
waad  in  proof  of  bis  guilt  proved  his  i»- 
Docence.  Even  tbe  sujppressien  ef  paits 
•f  his  journal  on  tbe  trial  went  to  prove 
it.  In  bis  own  mind,  he  could  find  nothing 
f^inst  Mr.  Smith  but  an  anxious  destre  to 
prevent  tbe  misobief,  and  too  much  confir 
dence,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  doing  so. 
Tbe  r^bt  ben.  gentleman  had  saidy  that 


Smith  bad  sk^  oo  the  verge  of  the 
volcano,  and  had  given  no  alarm  ef  the 
firiit  sparks  which  iadicated  its  erup« 
tieiu  Tbe  illustratioa  would  be  perfect 
if  tbe  fact  w^e  true.  But  tbe  fact  waa, 
that  he  bad  given  an  intimation  as  die* 
tinct  as  his  own  knowledge  ef  the  eub* 
ject.  He  did  communicate  to  those  lo 
aotluMrity,  the  attorney  and  manager  of 
Soccess,  all  he  knew.  Ue  stated,  from  hie 
iasperfect  kaowledge,  the  discontent  ef 
the  slaves,  in  conse<|uenoe  of  the  non« 
publication  of  lord  Baihurst's  letter.  Tha 
neglect,  therefore,  Uy  with  4hoBe  bv  whom 
that  information  had  been  held  back« 
There  was  sureh  much  dilferenoe  between 
a  combiaation  for  striking  work,  which  he 
might  hafve  anticipated,  and  which  might 
lei^  to  iiott  and  perhaps  assaults  en  par«» 
ticular  pemone— there  was  a  great  difier^ 
eace  between  this  and  treason.  If  a  maa 
were  to  suspect,  or  evea  to  know,  that  a 
eombinatieaof  worksMo  was  to  take  plaee» 
with  a  view  to  a  suike^  in  Bnglaad,  ia 
oonseeuence  of  the  non-publiottioa  er 
non-fulfilment  of  some  regulatioii  relative 
to  wi^es,  ceuld  the  conceahnent  ef  that 
kiu>wledce  be  called  misprision  of  treason  ? 
He  eeaieaded  that  it  could  not,  evea 
though  the  combination  might  afterwards 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

The  learned  |;eatleman  here  catered 
into  aa  examination  of  several  parts  of  the 
evidence,  aad  contended,  that  it  was  not 
of  suScieot  weight  to  convict  Mr.  Smith 
of  aav  <^the  crimes  of  which  he  was  ac« 
cused.  The  whole  tendency  of  it  went 
rather  to  shew,  that,  as  far  as  he  had  any 
reaaon  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  any  oif 
tbe  slavti  to  be  bad,  he  had  endeavoured 
^  disiuade  them  from  an/ rash  atteiapC, 
bv  pomtiaa  out  iu  dreadful  ceasequeacca. 
Two  wretched  men,  Baily  aad  Aves,  were 
brought  to  say,  tlmt  he  had  told  them  that 
be  hM  koewB  six  weeks  before  that  soewh. 
thing  must  happen,  and  this  was  coastrtied 
into  peaitive  knowledge  of  the  ploti 
Whataietive,  indeed,  could  Mr*  Smith 
have  had  to  engage  in  sudi.  a  plot  i  The 
poor  miaerable  men  who  were  uadw  sen* 
tenee  of  death  knowing  that  a  missioaary 
would  be  ao  acceptable  sacrifice,  fersed 
one  story  upon  another  against  him,  ba€ 
none  of  them  made  out  any  guilt ;  and, 
when  about  to  be  exeouted,  they  all  re- 
tracted thehr  acousattona  as  false  aad 
grouadless.— It  appeared  tahim  that  there 
never  had  beea  a  more  gross  perverston 
of  evidence  thaa  this  caseexblbitad.  Mack 
bad  beta  said  of  beamay  e? i(}eMce>  bui 
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li8  WM  one  of  tkoto  who  was  very 
f  lad  Uiot  ii  had  bean  received,  for  it  wet 
iaipostible  for  anj  man  to  hare  gone 
tbrouffh  that  hearsay  eiaaiiiiation  and  say 
that  Smiih  had  acted  wrong.  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  asked,  wlietber  they 
aupposedtfaecouriHaiartialhad  not  tl^ught 
they  were  justified  by  aatborities  in  the 
course  thev  had  pursaed  ?  He  should  like 
to  know  what  were  those  authorities.  But 
«f  this  be  was  quite  certain,  that  ^re 
was  no  authority  to  shew  that  laartiid  law 
could  have  properly  existed  in  the  colony 
at  the  tiaae  of  Smith's  triaL  An  attempt 
luui  been  isade  to  ezouse  the  proceedings 
agaiott  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  ground  tbat  the 
white  population  of  Demerara  was  in  a 
state  of  areat  agttatiea.  But,  why  were 
courts  of  law  established  In  the  colonies, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  aUaying  those 
angry  foelinga  which  might  pervert  the 
eonrso  of  justice?  Thejustifieation  of  this 
proceeding  which  had  been  set  up,  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  its  condemoation ;  but  it 
was  quite  enough  to  shew,  that  the  sen- 
tence was  iBdefensiUe,  and  the  evidence 
open  to  reproof.  And  that  it  was  a  oase 
loudly  demanding  inquiry,  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  parties  themselves. 
It  wss  idle  to  say  that  the  House  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  expsess  an  opinion.  FW 
what  other  purpose  were  the  papers  laid 
on  the  table?  Here  the  nartles  themselves 
bad  made  the  returns.  He  denied  akog^ 
ther  that  the  rsaolution  charged  murder ; 
if  he  could  learn  the  terms  in  which  his 
kamed  friend  (Mr.  Scarlett)  would  e»* 
press  bis  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
them.  In  no  Instance,  with  winch  be  was 
acquainted,  had  such  hard  measure  been 
deak  out  to  any  man  as  to  the  memery^oT 
the  onfortwiate  SmiUi.  And  how  was 
even  the  means  of  this  defhaaation  precnr- 
ed  i  Wh^,  out  ofthedefonce  of  Smith  biro'* 
self  on  his  trial.  Nothing  was  ever  heard 
Hhe  it.  All  they  had  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence was,  that  lie  bad  listened  to  a  con- 
venation  ;  and  then  they  gave  credit  to 
his  testhnony  up  to  the  very  point  which 
could  betray  him  into  daiiger,  and  al^ 


wculd  hold  out  a  general  proebunation  of 
impunity  to  all  abuses  abroad;  and  it 
would  be  only  necessary  hereafter  to  find 
out  a  good  case  of  abuse,  in  order  lo  load 
it  with  panegyric  He  should  giro  hia 
cordial  support  to  the  motion. 

Sir  «^^M^  Yarke  said,  that  the  learn- 
ed doctor  fLushington),  badadvised every 
mcmbsr  ot  the  House  to  read  over  the 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  before 
he  gave  bis  vote.  He  had  read  the  eri** 
deiMe,  and  be  dedared  conscientiously, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  finding  Mr. 
Smith  guilty  of  the  crime  with  whiob  he 
was  cbafged.  If  be  had  been  a  P^H/-* 
jurjjrman,  be  would  have  acquittea  Mr. 
SoMih  upon  the  evidence.  A  whole  lunar 
month  had  been  consumed  by  the  court* 
■sarttal  in  finding  him  guilty.  On  this 
subject  he  remeoibered  a  circumstance 
which  took  place  in  the  eady  part  o£  the 
revolutionai^  war.  The  present  lor dcban* 
oeUor,  then  attorney  general,  had  spoken 
for  nine  hours,  to  make  out  bis  charge  of 
treason  against  Messrs.  Tooke  and  Hardy. 
A  witty  friend  observed  to  him  at  the 
time,  that  if  such  a  sharp,  ^ewd  chap  aa 
the  attorney  general,  found  it  neoessaij  to 
speak  at  such  length,  in  order  to  substan* 
tkbte  his  charge  against  the  prisoners,  they 
were  sare  to  be  acquitted.  He  could  net 
help  thifddng,  that  the  loog  period  which 
Mr.  Smiths  trial  occupied,  prove^  the 
weakness  of  the  case  agaiMt  hioB.  The 
speech  of  the  right  ben.  secretary  for 
foreign  afiars  hadaot satisfied  his  namdi 
it  was  a  mere  bvilJiabt  apelegy,  aad  not  a 
defenas  of  the  preceediags  against  Mr* 
Smith.  He  thought  that  that  moat  bloody 
record  ought  to  he  blotted  out;  wftd, 
uuKier  that  impression,  hewould  vote  with 
gntat  pleasure  for  the  motion. 
Mr.  BroagAow,  in  reply,  aaid  :«— 
I  do  assofo  the  Hoose^  that  I  feel  grsal 
regret  at  trnvtng  to  address  them  again  so 
latoio  the  night ;  but,  consideriiig  the  im* 
pertanee  of  Hw  case,  I  cannot  besatisfiod 
to  let  it  rest  where  it  Is,  without  trespasa^ 
ing  upon  dieir  patience  for  a  short  tmie  « 
indeed,  that  I  vise  at  all  is  diiefljr  in  ccm«. 
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All  assistance  I  have  received  from  ny 
learned  friends  un  the  benches  around  aie» 
and  who,  one  after  another,  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  a  manner  never  to 
be  forgotten*  in  this  House,  or  by  their 
country^men  of  all  classes,  and  of  all 
parties,  without  regard  to  difference  of 
political  sentiments  or  of  religious  per- 
suasion, will  hold  them  in  lasting  remem- 
brance,  and  pronounce  their  honoured 
names  with  unceasing  gratitude,  for  the 
invaluable  service  which  their  brilliant 
ulents  and  honest  zeal  have  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. — Besides 
this,  what  have  I  on  the  other  side  ?  Great 
ability,  no  doubt,  displaved— much  learn« 
ing  ex&ibited — men  of  kno^n  expertness 
and  high  official  authority  put  in  requisi- 
tion—others for  the  first  time  brought 
forward  in  debate— an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  the  most 
sincere  esteem,  and  of  whose  talents  I  did 
not  for  the  first  time  to-night  witness  the 
exhibitioA — yet,  with  all  those  talents, 
and  all  that  research  from  him  and  from 
others  who  followed  him,  instead  of  any 
thing  to  controvert  the  positions  I  set  out 
with,  I  find  support.  I  have  an  admission 
—for  it  amounts  to  nothing  lets  than  an 
admission— a  confession — a  plea  of  guilty, 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  We 
have  an  argument  in  mitigation  of  the 
punishment  of  this  court-martial,  and  of 
the  government  who  put  their  proceedinas 
in  motion—nothing  against  Mr.  Smith, 
nothing  on  the  merits  of  those  proceed- 
ings. An  attempt,  no  doubt,  was  made, 
by  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, to  go  a  little  further  than  any  other 
fcntleman  who  has  addressed  the  House, 
le  would  fain  have  stept  beyond  the  ar- 
gument  which  alone  has  been  urged  from 
all  other  quarters,  against  this  poor  mis- 
sionary, and  would  have  attempted  to 
shew  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  charge  which  makes  him  an  accom- 
plice, as  well  as  eoilty  of  misprision  :  all 
others,  as  well  of  the  legal  profession  as 
laymen,  and  psrticularly  the  secretary  of 
state  who  spoke  last  but  one,  have  at  once 
abandoned,  as  utterly  desperate,  each  and 
every  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Smith, 
except  that  of  misprision  ;  and  even,  this 
they  do  not  venture  very  stoutly  to  assert. 
<<  It  is  something  like  a  mispnsion,"  says 
the  right  hon*  secretary — for  the  House 
will  observe,  that  he  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  say  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason,  strictly  so  csJled. 
He  would  not.say  there  was  any.  treaion 


in  existence,  of  which  a  guilty  conceal- 
ment could  take  place;  stul  less  would  he 
affirm  (which  is,  however,  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  it  misprision  at  all),  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  known  Is  treason  to  exist 
in  a  specific  and  ungible  shape,  and  that, 
this  knowledge  being  conveyed  to  him,  he 
had  sunk  it  in  his  own  breast,  instead  of 
divulgingit  to  tlie  proper  authorities.  AH 
the  charge  was  this — in  this  it  began  ;  in 
this  it  centered ;  in  this  it  ended :  <<  I  can- 
not help  thipking,''  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  «'when  I  take  every  thing  into 
consideration,  whatever  may  be  the  facts 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  case— I  cannot  get  out 
of  my  mind  the  impression,  that,  somehow 
or  other,  he  must  have  known  that  all  was 
not  right ;  must  have  suspected  that  there 
might  be  something  wrong;  and,  knowing, 
or  suspecting,  there  was  something  wrong, 
he  did  not  conmiunicate  that  something  to 
the  lawful  authorities  !*'  Mv  learned 
friend,  the  attorney-eeneral,  indeed,  went 
a  little  further:  he  felt,  as  a  lawyer,  that 
this  was  not  enough,  and  particularly  when 
we  are  talking,  not  merely  of  a  crime,  but 
of  a  capital  crime — ^not  merely  of  a  charge 
pi  guilty,  and  of  **  something  wrong,"  and 
having  a  misgiving  in  our  mind,  that  that 
*<  something  wrong*' was  known  to  him, 
and,  being  known  to  htm,  was  concealed 
by  him— 4>ut  that  on  this  something  was 
to  be  founded,  not  barely  an  accusauon  of 
v^ong  doing,  but  a  charge  of  criminality; 
and  not  merely  a  charge,  but  a  convic- 
tion ;  and  not  merely  a  conviction  of  guilt, 
but  a  conviction  of  the  highest  guilt  known 
to  the  law  of  this  or  of  any  country ;  and 
a  sentence  of  death  followmg  that  capital 
conviction;  and  that  ignominious  sen- 
tence standing  unrepealed,  though  unex- 
ecuted ;  sanctioneu,  nay  adopted,  by 
the  government  of  this  country,  because 
suffered  to  remain  unrescinded;  and 
carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  its  au- 
thors dared  give  it  operation,  by  treat- 
ing its  object  as  a  criminal,  and  making 
him  owe  his  escape  to  mercy,  who  was 
entitled  to  absolute  acquittal.  Accord- 
ingly* *l^ft(  Mys  my  learned  friend  (Mr» 
Tindal),  in  order  to  shew  that  there  was 
some  foundation  for  those  proceedings? 
He  feels  that  English  law  will  not  do ;  thai 
is  quite  out  of  the  question ;  so  does  the 
attorney-general.  Therefore,  forth  comea 
their  Dutch  code;  and  upon  it  thoy  are 
fain,  at  least  for  a  season»  to  rely#  They 
say,  **  True  it  is,  all  this  would  have  been 
too  monstrous  to  be  for  one  instant  en* 
dured  in  any  court  in  Englafid— tnioi 
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there  is  nothing  like  a  capital  crime  com- 
mitted here ;  certain  it  is,  if  treason  had 
been  committed  by  conspiring  the  death 
of  the  king»  if  an  overt  act  had  been 
proved,  if  the  very  bond  of  the  conspira- 
tors had  been  produced,  with  their  seals, 
in  court,  to  convict  them  of  this  treason ; 
and  if  another  man,  namely,  Smith,  had 
be^n  proved  to  have  known  it,  to  have 
seen  the  bond  with  the  seals  and  the 
names  of  the  conspirators  upon  it,  and 
had  been  the  conndential  depositary  of 
their  secret  treasons,  and  had  done  all  but 
make  himself  their  accomplice,  he  might 
have  known  it,  he  miffht  have  seen  its  de* 
tails  in  black  and  miite,  he  might  have 
had  it  communicated  to  him  by  word  or 
by  writing,  he  might  have  had  as  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  as  any  man  has  of  his  own 
household,  and  he  might  have  buried  the 
secret  in  his  own  breast,  so  that  no  one 
should  learn  it  until  the  design,  well  ma- 
tured, was  at  length  carried  openly  into 
execution  ;  and  yet  that  knowledge  and 
concealment,  that  misprision  of  treason, 
could  not  by.  possibility  have  subjected 
liim  to  capital  punishment  in  any  English 
court  of  justice  T*  This  they  know,  and 
this  they  admit ;  and  the  question  being, 
What  shall  we  do,  and  how  shall  we  ex- 
press our  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  a 
court-martial,  which,  having  no  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  the  offence,  even  if 
the  person  of  the  prisoner  had  been  under 
their  authority,  chose  to  try  him  over 
whom  they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  what- 
ever offence  he  might  be  accused — and 
tnoreover,  to  try  him  capitally  for  an  of- 
fence for  which  no  capital  sentence  could 
be  passed,  even  if  the  party  had  been 
amenable  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  if, 
when  put  upon  his  trial  he  had  at  once 
pleaded  guilty,  and  confessed  that  be  had 
committed  all  he  was  accused  of  a  hun- 
dred times  over !  ->This  being  the  question 
before  the  House,  my  learned  friends  being 
called  upon  to  say  how  we  shall  deal  with 
those  who  first  arrogate  to  tliemselves  an 
authority  utterly  unlawful,  and  then  sen- 
fence  a  man,  whom  they  bad  no  pretence 


with  which  all  his  acuteness  only  enables 
him  to  see  the  more  clearly  that  there 
18  no  struggling,  and  from  which  the  whole 
resources  of  his  learning  have  no  power 
to  extricate  him.  Nay— I  speak  it  with 
the  most  sincere  respect  for  hun-^I  was 
not  the  only  person  who  felt,  as  he  was 
going  on,  that  in  this  part  of  his  progress 
he  seemed  oppressed  with  the  nature  of 
his  task,  ana,  far  from  getting  over  the 
ground  with  as  easy  a  pace  and  as  firm  a 
footstep  as  usual,  he  hesitated,  and  even 
stumbled;  as  if  unaware  beforehand  of 
the  slipperiness  of  the  path,  and  only  sen- 
sible  of  the  kind  of  work  he  had  under- 
taken when  already  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  difiSculty,  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, is  this ;  You  must  choose  between 
jurisdiction  to  try  at  all,  and  power  to 
punish  misprision  capitally;  both  you 
cannot  have  by  the  same  law.  If  the 
Dutch  law  make  the  crime  capital,  which 
the  English  does  not,  the  Dutch  law  gives 
you  no  right  to  trj  by  a  military  tribunal. 
The  English  law  it  was  that  alone  could 
make  the  court-martial  legal ;  so,  at  lealt, 
the  court  and  the  prosecutor  sav.  "  Ne- 
cessity," they  assert,  <<  has  no  law— pro-^ 
claim  martial  law,  every  man  is  a  soldier, 
and  amenable  to  a  mihtar^  court."  Th^y 
may  be  right  in  this  position,  or  they  may 
be  wrong ;  but  it  is  their  only  defence  of 
the  jurisdiction  which  they  assumed.  By 
the  law  of  England,  then,  not  of  Holland, 
was  the  court  assembled,  According  to 
English  forms  it  sate;  by  English-law 
principles  it  affected  to  square  its  modes 
of  proceeding ;  to  authonties  of  Enfflish 
law  it  constantly  appealed.  Here  indeed, 
this  night,  we  have  heard  Dutch  jurists 
cited  in  profusion;  .  the  erudite  Vaa 
Schooten,  the  weighty  Yoetius,  the  lumi- 
nous Huber,  ornaments  of  the  Bataviaa 
school— and  Domm&t,  who  is  neither 
Dutch  nor  English,  but  merely  French^ 
and  therefore  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
question,  in  any  conceivable  view,  aa  iC 
he  were  a  Mogul  doctor;  yet  his  nan^^s^ 
too>  is  brandished  before  us,  as  if  to  sbc^'^ 
the  exuberance  and  variety  of  the  sta*;^* 
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general*  commonly  called  the  Mutiny 
act;  the  Crown  Lsw  of  that  elaborate 
eommentator  of  Rotterdam^  Hawkinit; 
and  die  ipore  medern  tractate  upon  Evi- 
dence of  my  excellent  friend,  the  Ten* 
learned  professor  Phillipps  of  Leyden.  It 
it  to  these  authorities  that  tlie  iudge-ad- 
tocate,  or  rather  tlie  many  juoge-advo* 
catet  who  were  let  loose  upon  the  prison- 
er, constantly  make  their  appeal;  with 
quotaitions  from  these  laws  and  these  text* 
writers  that  they  garnish  their  arguments ; 
and  Voet,  and  Bynkershoeck,  and  Huber, 
are  no  more  mentioned  than  if  they  had 
never  existed,  or  Guiana  had  never  been 
a  colony  of  the  Dutch.  Thus,  then,  in 
order  to  get  jurisdiction,  without  which 
you  cannot  proceed  one  step,  because  the 
whole  is  wrong  from  the  beginning  if  you 
have  it  not,  you  must  imandon  your 
Dutch  authors,  leave  your  foreign  codes, 
and  be  content  with  that  rude^  old-fashioq- 
ad  system,  part  written,  part  traditional, 
the  half- Norman,  haif-Saxon  code,  which 
we  are  wont  to  respect,  under  the  name 
of  the  old,  every-day  law  of  England. 
Without  that  you  cannot  btir  one  step. 
Having  got  your  foot  on  that,  you  have 
something  like  a  jurisdiction,  or  at  least  a 
claim  to  a  jurisdiction,  for  the  court-mar- 
tial. But,  then,  what  becomes  of  yow 
capital    punishment?      Where   is    your 

Kwer  of  putting  to  death  for  misprision  ? 
cause,  the  inttant  you  abandon  the 
Duieh  law,  aw^  goes  capital  punishment 
fer  misprision;  and  if  you  acquit  this 
eourt-martial  of  the  monstrous  solecism 
(I  porposely  avoid  givirfg  it  a  worse  name) 
of  hating  pmnounceil  sentence  of  deatn 
for  a  clergyable  offence,  you  can  only  do 
to  by  having  recourse  to  the  Dutch  law, 
and  then  away  goes  the  jurisdiction : — 
ao  that  the  one  Taw  takes  from  you  the 
jarisdiction«-the  authority  to  try  at  all ; 
and  the  other  takes  awav  the  right  to 
punish  as  you  have  punished.  Between 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma  I  leave  my 
learned  friend.  Now,  this  is  no  immate- 
rial part  of  the  argument ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whme;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  practised  underttlmding  of  my  learned 
friend,  the  attomey-genenu,  perceived  its 

g'fat  importance^  and  had  some  misgiv- 
gs  that  it  must  prove  decisive  of  ^e 
question ;  fbr  he  applied  himself  to 
Strengthen  the  weak  part,  ta  find  some 
way  by  which  be  must  steer  out  of  the 
dilemma — some  middle  course,  which 
might  enable  him  to  obtain  the  jurisdic* 


tion  from  one  law,  and  the  capital  pun- 
ishment from  the  other.  Thus  according 
to  him,  you  must  neither  proceed  entirely 
bv  the  Dutch,  nor  yet  entirely  by  the 
Englbh  law,  but  just  take  from  each  what 
suits  your  immediate  purpose,  pursuing 
it  no  further  than  the  necessities  of  your 
case  require.  The  English  law  gives  you 
jurisdiction:  use  it  then  to  open  the 
doors :  but,  having  them  thus  flung  open, 
allowr  not  to  enter  the  gracious  figure  of 
English  justice,  with  those  forms,  the 
handmaids  that  attend  her.  Make  way 
for  the  body  of  Dutch  jurisprudence,  and 
enthrone  her,  surrounded  with  her  minis- 
ters, the  Hubers,  and  Voets,  and  Van 
Cootens.  Now,  this  mode  of  treating  a 
difficulty  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary,  and 
among  the  least  excusable,  of  all  so- 
phisms ;  it  is  that  by  which,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  an  absuraity  inherent  in  anj 
proposition,  we  arbitrarily  and  gratui- 
tously alter  its  terms,  as  soon  as  we  per- 
ceive the  contradictory  results  to  which  it 
necessarily  leads ;  carving  and  moulding  * 
our  data  at  pleasure ;  not  before  the  argu- 
ment begins,  but  after  the  consequences 
are  perceived.  The  alteration  suddenly 
made,  arises,  not  out  of  the  argument,  or 
the  &cts,  or  the  nature  of  things ;  but  is 
made  violently,  and  because  there  is  no 
doing  without  it ;  and  it  is  never  thnught 
of  till  this  is  discovered.  Thus,  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  calling  in  the  Dutdi  code 
till  better  lawyers  than  the  court-martial 
found,  that  the  English  law  condemned 
half  their  proceedings;  and  then  the 
English  was  abandoned,  until  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  other  half  stood  condemn^- 
ed  by  the  Dutch.  Therefore,  a  third  ex- 
pedient is  resorted  to:  the  law  under 
which  they  claim  their  justification  is  to 
be  part  Dutch,  when  that  will  auit ;  pars 
English,  when  they  can't  get  on  without 
it;  something  compounded  of  both,  and 
very  little  like  ather— s»hewing  to  demon- 
stration, that  they  acted  without  any  law, 
or  only  set  about  discovering  by  what 
law  they  acted,  afler  their  conduct  wa8 
impeached;  and  then  were  forced  to 
fabricate  a  new  law  to  suit  their  proceed- 
ings, instead  of  having  squared  those 
proceedings  to  any  known  rule  of  any  ex- 
ulting law.  To  put  all  such  arbitrary  as- 
sumptions at  onee  to  flighty  I  need  only 
remind  the  House  how  the  jurists  of 
Demerara  treated  the  Dutch  law.  Ad- 
mitting, fbr  argument  sake,  that  the  doort 
of  the  court  were  opened  by  the  EnglisK 
law  giving  them  jurtBdiction,  then  that  by 
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TiolenM  the  Dutch  law  was  forced 
through  and  made  to  preside,  of  course 
tre  shall  find  all  appeal  to  English  statutes, 
and  forms,  and  common  law,  cease  from 
the  instant  that  they  have  served  their 
purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction,  iind  every 
thing  will  be  conducted  upon  Dutch  prin- 
ciples. Was  it  so?  Was  any  mention 
made,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  Dutch 
rules  or  Dutch  forms?  Was  there  a 
word  quoted  of  those  works  now  so  glibly 
referred  to?  Was  there  a  single  name 
pronounced  of  those  authorities,  for  the 
first  time  cited  in  this  House  to-night? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  ^  AU  was  English 
irom  first  to  last :  all  the  laws  appealed  to 
on  either  side,  all  the  writers  quoted,  all 
tlie  principles  laid  down,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  the  same  that  would  have 
been  resorted  to  in  any  court  sitting  in 
this  country ;  and  the  court-martial  were 
content  to  rest  their  proceedings  upon 
our  own  law,  and  to  be  an  English  judica- 
ture, or  to  be  nothing  at  alL 

Sir,  I  rejoice  (well  knowing  that  a 
legal  argument,  whether  Dutch-^r  Eng- 
lish,  or,  like  the  doctrine  I  have  been 
combatting,  made  up  of  both,  is  at  all 
times  very  little  of  a  favourite  with  this 
House,  and  less  than  ever  at  the  hour  of 
the  morning  to  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching) that  what  I  have  said,  coupled 
with  the  more  luminous  and  cogent  reasons 
which  have  been  urged  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  friends,  may  suffice  to  settle  the 
point  of  law,  and  relieve  me  from  the 
necessity  of  detaining  you  longer  upon 
so  dry  a  part  of  the  qaestion.  My  onlv 
excuse  for  having  gone  so  far  into  it,  is 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  defence  of 
the  court-martial,  of  whose  case  it  indeed 
forms  the  very  corner-stone.  And  now, 
in  passing  to  the  merits  of  the  inquiry  be- 
fore that  court,  I  have  to  wish  that  my 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Scarlett)  was  here  in  his 
place ;  that,  afler  the  example  of  otiiers 
who  have  gone  before  me,  I  too  might, 
in  my  turn,  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
paying  my  respects  to  him.  But,  if  he 
has  gone  himself,  he  has  left  a  worthy 
representative  in  the  hon.  under-secretary 
for  colonial  aflairs,  by  whom,  in  the 
quality  for  which  his  very  remarkable 
speech  the  other  night  shone  conspicuous 
•— I  mean,  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  facts 
of  the  case— ihe  is,  I  will  not  say  out-done, 
because  that  may  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  map,  but 
almost,  irnotaltogetber,  equalled.    There 


was,  however,  this  difference  between  the 
two ; — that  the  hon.  under-secretary,  with 
a  gravity  quite  imposing,  described  the 

§reat  pains  he  bad  taken  to  tnaster  the 
etails  of  the  subject ;  whereas,  my  learn- 
ed friend  avowed  that  he  considered  it  as 
a  matter  which  any  one  might  take  up  at 
an  odd  moment  during  the  debate ;  tnst, 
accordingly,  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  whole 
question,  and  been  content  to  pick  up 
what  he  could  while  the  discussion  went 
on,  partly  by  listening,  plutly  by  reading. 
t  would  roost  readily  have  taken  his  word 
for  this,  as  I  would  for  any  thitig  else  he 
had  chose  to  assert;  but  if  that  had  not 
been  sufficient,  his  speech  would  have 
proved  it  to  demonstration.  If,  as  he 
says,  he  came  down  in  a  state  of  entire 
iterance,  assuredly  he  had  not  mended 
his  condition  by  the  sort  of  attention  he 
might  have  given  to  the  question  in  his 
place — unless  a  man  can  be  said  to 
change  his  ignorance  for  the  better,  bj 

faining  a  kind  of  half-blind,  left-handed 
noivlcdge,  which  is  worse  than  ignorance, 
as  it  is  safer  to  be  uninformed  tmin  misin- 
formed, tn  this  respect,  too,  the  right 
hon.  secretary  of  state  is  his  M^orthy  suc« 
cesser ;  for  the  pains  which  he  has  takert 
to  inform  himself,  seem  but  to  have  led 
him  the  more  widely  astray.  I  protest  I 
never  in  my  life  witnessed  such  an  elabo- 
rate neglect  Of  the  evidence,  as  pervaded 
the  part  of  his  speech  which  affected  to 
discues  it.  He  appeared  to  have  got  as 
far  wrong,  without  the  same  bias,  as  mv 
hon.  friend  was  led  by  the  jaundiced 
eye  with  which  he  naturally  enough  views 
such  questions,  from  his  West-Indian 
connexions,  arid  the  recollections  associ- 
ated with  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
scene  of  his  earliest  years.  Without  any 
such  excuse  from  nature,  the  right  hoiu 
f^ecretary  labours  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
is  eminently  successful.  His  argument 
against  Mr.  Smith  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  he  had  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  a  plot,  which  the  right  hon.  secretary 
by  another  assumption,  supposes  to  have 
been  proved ;  ana  he  assumes  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  this  knowledge  twenty-four 
hours  before  he  could  possibly  have 
known  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Every 
thing  turns  upon  this ;  and  whoever  has 
read  the  evidence  with  attention.  Is  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  is  the  fact.  Tell 
me  not  of  Jacky  Reed's  letter,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  on  Monday  evening 
at  six  o*cloek|  or  later !    Talk  not  to  me 
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of  goinff  to  the  coDStituted  authorities  as 
soon  as  ne  knew  of  a  revolt!  If  he  had 
koown  it  the  night  before;  if  he  had  beeo 
aware  of  the  design  before  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  then  indeed  there  might 
have  been  some  ground  for  speaking  about 
concealment.    If  he^  had    obtained  any 

Erevious  intelligence/ though  nothing  had 
een  confided  to  him,  by  a  ngure  of  speech 
we  might  have  talked  of  concealment — 
hardly  of  misprision.  But  when  did  the 
note  reach  him  ?  The  only  discrepancy 
in  the  evidence  is,  that  one  witness  says  it 
was  delivered  at  six,  and  he  was  the  bearer 
of  it,  while  another,  ascertaining  the  time 
by  circumstances,  which  are  much  less 
likely  to  deceive  than  the  vague  recollect- 
ion of  an  hour,  fixes  the  moment,  by  spy- 
ing that  it  was  at  night-fall,  half  an  hour 
later.  But  take  it  at  the  earliest  period, 
and  let  it  be  six.  When  did  the  revolt 
break  out?  I  hear  it  said,  at  half-past 
SIX.    No  such  thing ;  it  broke  out' at  half- 

?ast  three :  aye,  and  earlier.  Look  at  the 
5th  page  of  the  evidence,  and  you  will 
find  one  witness  speaking  to  what  happen- 
ed at  half-past  three,  and  another  at  half- 
past  four.  A  most  important  step  had 
(hen  been  taken.  Quamina  and  Jack  the 
^wo  alleged  ringleaders— one  of  them, 
^ack,  unquestionably  was  the  contriver  of 
the  whole  movement,  or  resolution  to 
strike  worlf,  or  call  it  what  you  will ;  and 
Quamina  was  suspected — and  I  believe 
the  suspicion  to  have  been  utterly  ground- 
Jess;  nor  have  I  yet  heard,  throughout 
the  whole  proceedings,  a  wprd  to  confirm 
it— but  both  these  men,  the  real  and  the 
supposed  ringleader,  bad  been  actually  in 
custody  for  the  revolt,  nay,  had  been  both 
arrested  for  the  revolt,  and  rescued  by  the 
revolters,  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
letter  came  into  Mr.  Smith's  hands !  It  is 
Tor  not  disclosing  this,  which  all  the  world 
Jlucw  better  than  himself,  for  not  telling 
them  at  night  what  they  knew  in  the 
fifternooo,  that  be  is  to  be  blamed !  Why 
ffo  and  communicate  to  a  man  that  the  sun 
IS  shining  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  ? 
Why  tell  this  House  that  these  candles  are 
burning;  that  we  are  sitting  in  a  great 
crowd,  in  no  very  pleasant  atmosphere, 
fmd  listening  tp  a  tedious  speech  ?  Why 
state  thing$i  which  were  as  plain  as  the 
day-light,  and  whiph  every  one  knew 
better  and  earlier  than  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self? He  was  walking,  with  his  wife 
pnder  his  arm,  say  the  witnesses :  he 
should  have  walked  away  with  her,  or 
^ired  a  horse  and  rode  to  Georgetown), 


says  the  right  hon.  secretary.  Why,  this 
would  have  been,  at  the  least,  only  doing 
what  was  manifestly  superfluous,  and, 
because  superfluous,  ridiculotis.  But  in 
the  feeling  which  then  prevailed ;  in  the 
irritation  of  men's  minds ;  in  the  exaspe- 
ration towards  himself  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  had  been  too  plainly  manif^ted ; 
I  believe  such  a  folly  would  not  have  been 
considered  as  superfluous  only :  be  would 
have  been  asked,  <*  Why  are  you  med« 
dling  ?  what  are  you  interfering  about  ? 
keep  you  quiet  at  your  own  house ;  if  you 
are  indeed  a  peaceable  raistfionary,  don't 
enter  into  quarreli  you  have  no  concern 
in,  or  busy  yourself  with  other  people's 
matters."  Answers  of  that  kind  he  had 
received  before :  rebuffs  had  been  given 
him  of  a  kind  which  might  induce'him  to 
take  an  opposite  course.  Not  a  fortnight 
previous  to  that  very  night  he  had  been 
so  treated.  I,  for  one,  am  not  the  man 
to  marvel  that  he  kept  himself  still  at  his 
house,  instead  of  going  forth  to  tell  tales 
which  all  the  world  knew,  and  to  give  in<f 
formation  extremely  unlike  that  which 
the  evidence  would  have  communicated 
to  the  hon.  under-secretary,  if  he  had 
read  it  correctly  ;  and  to  the  member  for 
Peterborough,  if  he  had  read  it  at  all. 
It  would  have  informed  no  one,  because 
all  knew  it. 

But,  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  why 
did  not  this  missionary,  if  he  would  not 
fly  to  the  destruction  of  his  friends  upon 
some  vague  surmise — if  he  would  not 
make  haste  to  denounce  his  flock  upon 
runu)ur  or  suspicion — if  he  would  not 
tell,  that  which  he  did  not  know— if  he 
would  not  communicate  a  treason  which 
probably  had  no  existence,  which  certainly 
did  not  to  his  knowledge  exist--if  he 
wpuld  not  disclose  secrets  which  no  man 
had  entrusted  to  him— 4f  he  would  not 
betray  a  confidence  which  no  mortal  had 
ever  reposed  in  him — (for  that  is  the  state 
of  the  case  up  to  the  «h: livery  of  Jacky 
Reed's  letter ;  that  is  the  precise  state  of 
the  case  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  let- 
ter)— if  he  did  not  please  to  do  all  these 
impossibilities,  there  was  one  possibility, 
it  seems,  and  that  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  to-night  (1  know  not  when  it  was 
discovered),  which  he  might  do :  Why 
did  he  not  go  forth  into  the  field,  wheii 
the  negroes  were  all  there,  rebellious  and 
inarms— some  arrested  and  rescued,  others 
taken  by  the  insurgents  and  carried  back 
into  the  woods— Why  did  he  not  proceed 
where  he  could  not  take  a  step,  according 
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to  the  same  authority  that  suggests  such 
an  .operation,  without  seeing  multitudes 
of  martial  slaves — ^why  not,  in  this  fa- 
vourable state  of  things,  at  this  verpr  op- 
portune moment,  at  a  crisis  so  aus|)icious 
for  the  exertions  of  a  peaceful  missionary 
among  his  enraged  flock— why  not  greedily 
seize  such  a  moment,  to  reason  with  them, 
to  open  his  Bible  to  them,  to  exhort  them 
.  and  instruct  them  and  catechize  them, 
and,  in  fine,  take  all  thoje  steps  which 
for  having  pursued,  in  a  season  of  pro- 
found tranquility,  be  was  brought  mto 
peril  of  his  life!— why  not  now  renew 
that  teaching  and  preaching  to  them,  for 
which,  and  for  nothing  else,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  his  exhausted  frame 
subjected  to  lingering  torture,  and  his 
memory  blighted  with  the  name  of  traitor 
and  felon !  Why,  he  was  wise  in  not  do- 
ing this !  If  he  had  made  any  such  un^ 
seasonable  and  wild  attempts,  we  might 
now  think  it  only  folly,  and  might  be  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  project ; 
but  at  that  moment  of  excitement,  when 
the  exasperation  of  his  enemies  had  waxed 
to  such  a  heiglu  as  he  knew  it  to  have 
reached  against  him,  and  men's  minds 
were  in  a  state  of  feverish  alajm  that  made 
each  one  deem  every  other  he  met  his 
foe,  and  all  who  were  in  any  manner  of 
way  connected  with  plantations  fancied 
they  saw  the  very  head  and  ringleader  of 
their  common  enemv  in  whatever  bore  the 
shape  of  a  christian  pastor — (this  Mr. 
Smith  knew,  independent  of  liis  personal 
experience,  independent  of  experience 
the  most  recent—experience  within  the 
last  fortnight  from  the  time  when  such 
courses  are  pointed  out  as  rational,  nav, 
obvious  and  necessary) — but  if,  with  only 
his  own  general  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
society,  the  recollection  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  former  times,  and  the  im- 
pression which  every  ptige  of  his  journal 
proves  to  have  been  the  genuine  result  of 
all  he  saw  daily  passing  before  his  eyes-— 
if,  in  such  a  crisis,  and  with  this  know, 
ledge,  he  had  fared  forth  upon  the  hope- 
less errand  of  preaching  peace,  when  the 
cutlasses  of  the  insurgents  were  gleaming 
in  his  eyes,  I  say  he  would  not  merely 
have  exnosed  himself  to  the  iust  imnuta- 


death  for  teaching  his  flock  the  lessons  of 
forbearance  and  peace  [hear,  hear]. 

Sir,  I  am  told  that  it  is  unjust  to  cen- 
sure the  court-martial  so  vehemently  as  I 
propose  doing  in  the  motion^before  you : 
and,  really,  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  it, 
one  would  imagine  that  it  charged  enor- 
mous crimes  in  direct  termp.  Some  have 
argued  as  if  murder  were  plainly  imputed 
to  the  court:  They  have  confounded 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment urged  in  support  of  the  motion,  and 
then  imported  into  the  motion  itself  that 
confusion,  the  work  of  their  own  brains. 
But  even  if  the  accusations  of  which  they 
complain  had  been  preferredinthespeechea 
that  introduced  or  supported  the  propo- 
sition, could  any  thing  be  conceived  morei 
grossly  absurd  than  to  decide  as  if  you 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
speeches,  and  not  the  motion,  which  alone 
is  the  subject  of  the  vote  ?  Truly  this 
would  be  a  mode  of  reasoning  surpassing 
any  thing  the  most  unfair  and  illogical 
that  I  have  ever  heard  attempted  even  ia 
this  place,  where  I  have  certainly  heard 
reasonings  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  motion  conveys  a  censure,  I  admit ; 
but  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  temperate 
and  a  mitigated  censure.  The  law  has 
been  broken ;  justice  has  been  outraged. 
Whoso  believes  not  in  this,  let  him  not 
vote  for  the  motion.  But  whosoever  be- 
lieves that  a  gross  breach  of  the  law  has 
been  committed  ;  that  a  flagrant  violation 
of  justice  has  been  perpetrated  !  is  it  ask- 
ing too  much  at  the  hands  of  that  man,  to 
demand  that  he  honestly  speak  his  mind, 
and  record  his  sentiments  by  his  vote  ?  In 
former  times,  this  house  of  parliament  has 
not  scrupled  to  express,  in  words  far  more 
stringent  than  any  you  are  now  required 
to  adopt,  its  sense  of  proceedings  display- 
ing the  triumph  of  oppression  over  the 
law.  When  there  came  before  the  legis-^ 
latore  a  case  remarkable  in  itself;  for  its 
consequences  yet  more  momentous  ;  re- 
sembling the  present  m  many  points ;  to 
the  very  letter  in  some  thinss  resembling 
it — I  mean,  the  trial  of  Simiey — did  our 
illustrious  predecessors  within  these  wallg 
shrink  back  from  the  honest  and  manly 
declaration  of  their  oninion  in  words  suited 
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every  thing  like  it,  to  form  as  well  «8  in 
substance;  but  that's  all:  sure]y>  then, 
vou  will  be  roeek^  and  patient,  and  for- 
bearing, as  were  the  Demerara  judges  to 
this  poor  missionary;  against  whom,  if 
somewhat  was  done,  a  great  deal  more 
was  meditated  thaa  thev  durst  openly  per* 
petrate;  but  who,  bemg  condemned  to 
die  in  despite  of  law  «)d  evidence,  was 
onl^  put  to  death  by  slow  and  wanton  se- 
yenty  1**  In  those  days  no  such  language 
was  nolden.  On  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, plain  terms  w«re  not  deemed  too 
strong  when  severe  truth  was  to  be  ro- 
eorded.  The  word  <<  murder**  was  used^ 
because  the  deed  of  blood  had  been  done. 
The  word  <<  murder**  was  not  reckoned  too 
uncourtly,  in  a  place  where  decorum  is 
studied  somewhat  more  scrupulously  than 
even  here:  on  the  journals  of  the  other 
House  stands  the  appointment  of  lords 
committees,  '<  to  inquire  of  the  advisers 
and  prosecutors  of  the  murder  of  lord 
Russell  and  colonel  Sidney :"  and  their 
lordships  make  a  report,  upon  which  the 
statute  is  passed  to  reverse  those  execra- 
ble attainders*  I  wiU  not  enter  into  any 
detailed  comparison  of  the  two  cases, 
which  might  be  thought  &nciful;  bu^  I 
would  remind  the  House,  that  no  legal 
evidence  was  given  of  Mr.  Smith's  hand- 
writing  in  his  journal,  any  more  Uian  of 
Sidncy*s  in  his  manuscript  Discourse  on 
Government.  Every  lawyer,  who  reads 
the  trial)  must  at  once  perceive  this.  The 
witness  who  swears  to  Mr.  Smith's  hand, 
cannot  say  that  he  ever  saw  him  write  t 
and  when  asked  how  he  knows,  the  court 
say  '<  that  question  is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause he  has  said  he  knows  tlie  hand !"  al* 
though  all  the  ground  of  knowledge  he  had 
Stated  wasjiaving  received  letters  trom  him, 
without  a  syllable  of  having  afterwards 
seen  him  to  ascertain  that  they  were  his, 
or  having  written  in  answer  to  them,  or 
otherwise  acted  upon  them.  Now,  in 
.Sidney's  case  there  was  an  endorsement 
on  bills  of  exchange  produced,  and  those 
bills  had  been  paid ;  nevertheless  parlia- 
ment pronounced  his  conviction  murder, 


President  Wray's  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience ?  Why  did  they  over-]::\^le  by  their 
numbers  what  he  must  have  laid  down  to 
them  as  the  law  ?  I  agree  entirely  with 
my  learned  friend  (Mr.  Scarlett )«  that  Ae 
President  must  have  protested  strenuousl/ 
against  such  proceedings.  I  tdce  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  re- 
sisted them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
MjT  learned  friend  and  I  have  too  good  an 
oproion  of  that  learned  judge,  and  are  too 
well  persuadedNif  his  skill  in  our  common 
profession,  to  have  a  doubt  in  our  miods 
of  his  being  as  much  astonished  at  those 
strange  things  as  any  man  who  now  heare 
of  them  i  and  far  more  shocked,  because 
tliey  were  done  before  his  eje»\  and* 
though  really  in  spite  of  hb  eflforts  to  pre- 
vent them,  yet  clothed  in  outward  ap- 
pearance with  the  sanction  of  bis  author- 
ity. 

In  Sidney's  case,  another  ground  of 
objection  at  the  trial,  and  of  reprobatioa 
ever  afterwards,  was  the  seizure  and  pro- 
duction of  his  private  manuscript,  whicb 
he  described,  in  eloquent  and  touching 
terms,  as  containing  "  sacred  truths  and 
hints  that  came  into  his  mind,  and  were 
designed  for  the  cultivation  of  his  under- 
standing, noV  intended  to  be  as  yet  made 
public."  Recollect  the  seizure  and  pro-* 
auction  of  the  mistfionar3r's  journal ;  te 
which  the  same  objection  and  the  same 
reprobation  is  applicable :  with  tins  only 
difference,  that  Sidney  avowed  the  inten- 
tion of  eventually  publishing  his  discourse, 
while  Mr.  Smith's  papers  were  prepared 
to  meet  no  mortal  eye  but  his  own.  In 
how  manv  other  particulars  do  these  two 
memoroUe  trials  agree  ?  The  preamble 
of  the  act  resdnding  the  attainaer  seems 
almost  framed  to  describe  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  at  Demerara.  Admission  ot 
hearsay  evidence;  allowing  matters  to 
be  law  for  one  party,  and  refusing  to 
the  other  the  benefit  of  the  same  law ; 
wresting  the  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner ;  permitting  proof  by  comparison  of 
hands — all  these  enormities  are  to  be  found 
in  both  causet!. 
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prewions  88  miglit  ahew  lii»  own  conduct 
m  ft  mere  favoursblo  light.**  That  judge 
was  JefiVies,  of  immortal  memory !  who 
will  be  known  to  all  ages  as  the  chief— not 
certainly  of  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
men,  for  he  was  an  accomplished  lawyer, 
and  of  undoubted  capacity — but  as  the 
chief  and  head  of  unjust  and  cruel  and 
corrupt  judges.  There,  in  that  place,  shall 
Jeffries  stand  hateful  to  all  posterity,  while 
England  stands ;  but  there  he  would  not 
have  stood,  and  his  name  might  have  come 
down  to  us  with  far  other  and  less  appro- 
priate distinction,  if  our  forefathers,  who 
sat  in  this  House,  had  consented  to  fritter 
away  the  expression  of  their  honest  indig- 
nation, to  mitigate  the  seventy  of  that  re* 
cord  which  should  carry  their  hatred  of 
Injustice  to  their  children's  children — if, 
instead  of  deeming  it  their  most  sacred 
duty,  their  highest  glory,  to  speak  the 
truth  of  privileged  oppressors,  careless 
whom  it  might  strike,  or  whom  ofiend, 
they  had  only  studied  how  to  give  the 
least  annoyance,  to  choose  the  most 
courtly  language,  to  hold  the  kindest  and 
most  concihattng  tone  towards  men  who 
shewed  not  a  gleam  of  kindness,  concilia- 
tion, courtesy,  no,  nor  bare  justice,  nor 
any  semblance  or  form  of  justice^  when 
they  had  their  victim  under  their  dominion. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  I  cannot  agree  to 
this  previous  question.  Rather  let  me  be 
met  by  a  direct  negative :  it  is  the  man- 
lier course.  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
government  had  still  *^  screwed  up  thehr 
courage  to  the  sticking-place,"  where  for 
a  moment  it  perched  the  first  night  of  the 
debate,  when  by  the  hon.  gentleman  fVom 
the  colonial  department  we  were  told,  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  meet  this  motion 
in  any  way  but  the  most  triumphant — a 
decided  negative.  [Mr.  Wilmot  Horton. 
— ••Nori— I   beg  the  hon.   member's 

garden.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time, 
ut  took  my  account  of  whtit  passed  from 
others,  and  from  the  u«ual  channels  of  in- 
telligence. I  understood  that  he  had 
ffiven  the  motion  a  direct  negative.  FMr. 
Wilmot  Horton.—"  I  said  no  such  thmg ; 
I  said  I  should  give  my^dissent  to  the  mo- 
tion without  any  qualification.''] — I  was 
not  bred  up  in  the  Dutch  schools,  nor 
have  practised  in  the  court  of  Demerara ; 
and  I  confess  my  inability  to  draw  the  nice 
distinction,  so  acutely  taken  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  between  a  direct  negative,  and 
a  dissent  without  any  qualification.  In 
my  plain  judgment,  unqualified  dissent  is 
that  frame  of  mind  which  begets  a  direct 


negative.  Well,  then,  call  it  which  you 
will,  I  prefer,  as  more  intelligible  and 
more  consistent,  the  direct  negative,  of 
unqualified  dissent.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ^  previous  question,*'  which  the 
right  hon.  secretary  has  to  night  substi* 
tuted  for  it }  Plainly  this :  there  ia  much 
to  blame  on  both  sides ;  and,  for  fear  of 
withholding  justice  from  either  party,  we 
must  do  injustice  to  both.  That  is  exactly 
the  predicament  in  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  propobition  would  place  the 
government  and  the  House  with  respect 
to  West-Indian  interests.  But  what  can 
be  the  reason  of  all  this  extraordinary 
tendernesa  towards  the  good  men  of  De^ 
merara  ?  Let  us  only  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  consider  what  it  can  mean.  How 
striking  a  contrast  does  this  treatment  of 
those  adversaries  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
afford  to  the  reception  which  we  often*- 
times  meet  with  from  them  here  1  I  have 
seen,  in  my  short  experience,  many  mo^ 
tions  opposed  by  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  rejected  by  tne  House,  merely  because 
they  were  accompunied  by  speeches  un« 
palatable  to  them  and  their  majorities.  I 
have  seen  measures  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  to  which  no  other  objection 
whatever  was  made,  flung  out,  only  be- 
cause propounded  by  Opposition  men,  and 
recommended  by  what  were  called  fac- 
tious arguments.  I  remember  myself  once 
moving  certain  resolutions  upon  the  com* 
merci^  policy  of  the  country,  all  of  which 
have,  I  think,  either  been  since  adopted 
by  the  ministers  (and  I  thank  them  for  it), 
or  are  in  the  course  of  being  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  state.  At  the  time, 
there  was  no  objection  urged  to  the  pro- 
positions themselves — indeed,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  professed  his  en^ 
tire  concurrence  with  my  doctrines — and', 
as  I  then  said,  I  had  much  rather  see  his 
ffood  works  than  hear  his  profession  of 
faith,  I  am  now  happy  that  he  has  api>€al- 
ed  to  this  test  of  his  sincerity,  and  given 
me  what  I  asked— -the  best  proof  that  the 
government  entirely  approved  of  the  mea- 
sures I  recommendeo.  But,  upon  what 
grounds  were  they  resisted  at  the  time  ? 
Why,  nine  parts  m  ten  oi  the  arguments 
I  was  met  by,  consisted  of  complaints,  that 
I  had  introduced  them  with  a  factious 
speech,  intermixed  them  with  party  to^ 
pics,  and  combined  with  the  commercial 
part  of  the  subject  a  censure  upon  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government,  which 
has  since  been,  I  thinks  also  well*nigft 
given  up  by  themselves.    Now^  then,  how 
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have  the  Demerara  men  entitled  tliem- 
iielves  to  the  especial  protection  aod  fa- 
vour of  those  same  ministers  ?  Have  they 
shewn  any  signal  friendship^  or  courtesy^ 
or  decent  respect,  towards  his  majesty's 
government  ?  Far  enough  from  it*  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlemen  opposite  have  verv 
seldom  had  to  bear  such  violence  of  attack 
from  this  side  of  the  House,  bad  though 
we  be,  as  from  their  Guiana  friends.  I 
suspect  they  have  not  in  any  quarter  had 
to  encounter  so  much  bitterness  of  oppo- 
sition as  from  their  new  favourites,  whom 
they  are  so  fearful  of  displeasing.  Little 
tenderness,  or  indeed  forbearance,  have 
ihey  shewn  towards  the  government  which 
anxiously  cherishes  them.  They  have 
held  public  meetings  to  threaten  all  but 
separation;  they  have  passed  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  one  minister  by  name ;  and, 
that  none  might  escape,  another  upon  the 
whole  administration  in  a  mass  :  and  the 
latest  accounts  of  their  proceedings  left 
them  contriving  plans  in  the.most  factious 
spirit,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  often  avow- 
ed policy  of  the  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  all  missions  and  ex- 
pelling all  missionaries  from  the  settle- 
uient.  Sir,  missions  and  missionaries  may 
divide  the  opinions  of  men  in  any  other 
part  of  our  dominions  but  the  slave  colo- 
nies,  and  the  most  opposite  sentiments 
jnay  honestly  and  conscientiously  be  en- 
tertained upon  their  expediency ;  but  in 
those  countries  it  is  not  the  question,  whe- 
ther you  will  have  missionary  teachers  or 
no,  but,  whether  you  will  have  teachers  at 
all  or  no.  The  Question  is  not,  shall  the 
negroes  be  taught  by  missionaries,  but, 
shall  they  or  shall  they  not  be  teught  at 
all  ?  For  it  is  the  unvarying  result  of  all 
men*s  experience  in  those  parts,  members 
of  the  Esublishment  as^well  as  Dissenters 
*-nay,  the  most  absolute  opinions  on  re- 
cord, and  the  most  strongly  expressed, 
have  come  from  Churchmen — that  there 
|s  but  this  one  way  practicable  of  attempt- 
ing the  conversion  of  these  poor  heathens. 
With  what  jealousy,  then,  ouj;ht  we  to 
regard  any  efforts,  but  especially  by  the 
constituted  authorities  who  bore  a  part  in 
those  proceedings,  to  frustrate  the  posi- 
tive orders  for  the  instruction  of  the  slaves, 
not  only  given  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
[inent,  but  recommended  by  this  House— 
a  far  higher  authority  as  it  is,  higher  still 
as  it  might  be,  if  it  but  dared  now  and 
then  to  have  a  will  of  its  own,  and,  upon 
questions  of  paramount  importance,  to 
exercise  fearlessly  an  unbiassed  judgment? 


To  obtain  the  interpoaition  of  this  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  those  who 
alone  will,  or  can,  teach  the  negroes,  is 
one  object  of  the  motion  upon  which  I 
shall  now  take  the  sense  of  the  House. 
The  rest  of  it  relates  to  the  case  of  the 
individual  who  has  been  persecuted.  .  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  seems  much  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  title  of  martyr,  which 
has  been  given  him.  For  my  own  part» 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it ;  because  I 
deem  that  man  to  deserve  the  luime,  as  in 
former  times  he  would  have  reaped  the 
honours  of  martyrdom,  who  willingly  suf- 
fers for  conscience.  Whether  I  agree 
with  him  or  not  in  his  tenets,  1  respect  his 
sincerity,  I  admire  his  zeal;  and  when, 
through  that  zeal,  a  Christian  minister  has 
been  brought  to  die  the  death,  I  would 
have  his  name  honoured  and  holden  in 
everlasting  remembrance*  His  blood 
cries  from  the  ground— but  not  for  ven- 
geance 1  He  expired,  not  imprecating 
curses  upon  his  enemies,  but  praying  for 
those  who  had  brought  him  to  an  un- 
timely grave*  It  cries  aloud  for  justice  to 
his  memory,  and  for  protection  to  those 
who  shall  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and— 
tempering  their  enthusiasm  by  discretion; 
uniting  with  their  zeal  knowledge;  for- 
bearance with  firmness ;  patience  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  with  courage  to  meet  op- 
pression, and  to  resist  when  the  powers 
of  endurance,  are  exhausted— shall  prove 
themselves  worthv  to  follow  him,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  cause  for  whicli  he  suffered.  If 
theirs  is  a  holy  duty,  it  is  ours  to  shield 
them,  in  discharging  it,  from  that  injustice 
which  has  persecuted  the  living  and  blast- 
ed tlie  memory  of  the  dead,  [cheers*]] 

Sir,  it  behoves  this  House  to  give  a 
memorable  lesson  to  ^he  men  who  have  so 
demeaned  themselves.  Speeches  in  a 
debate  will  be  of  little  avail.  Arguments 
on  either  side  neutralize  each  other.  Plain 
speaking  on  the  one  part,  met  by  ambig- 
uous expressions^-half  censure,  half  ac- 
quittal, betraying  the  wish  to  gi?e  up,  but 
with  an  attempt  at  an  equivocal  defence 
—will  carry  out  to  the  West  Indies  a 
motley  aspect;  conveying  no  definite  or 
intelligible  expression,  incapable  of  com- 
manding respect,  and  leaving  it  extremel v 
doubtful  whether  those  things,  which  all 
men  are  agreed  in  reprobating,  have 
actually  been  disapproved  of  or  not.  Upon 
this  occasion,  most  eminently,  a  discus- 
sion is  nothing,  unlesp  followed  up  by  a 
vote  to  promulgate  with  authority  what 
is  admitted  to  be  universally  felt.   .That 
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▼ote  is  called  for,  in  tenderness  to  the 
West  Indians  themselves -^in  fatirness  to 
those  other  colonies  which  have  not 
shared  the  guilt  of  Demerara.  Out  of  a 
just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  West-In- 
dian body,  who,  I  rejoice  to  say,  have  kept 
aloof  from  this  question,  as  if  desirous  to 
escapcvthe  sbame  when  they  bore  no  part 
in  the  crime,  this  lesson  must  now ,  be 
taught  by  the  voice  of  parliament— that 
the  mother  country  will  at  length  make 
her  authority  respected— that  the  rights 
of  property  are  sacred,  but  the  rules  of 
justice  paramount  and  inviolable — that 
the  claims  of  the  slave  owner  are  admitted 
but  the  dominion  of  parliament  indispu- 
table— that  we  are  sovereign  alike  over 
the  White  and  the  Black ;  and  though  we 
may  for  a  season,  and  out  of  regard  for 
the  interests  of  both,  suffer  men  to  hold 
property  in  their  fellow-creatures,  we 
never,  (or  even  an  instant  of  time,  forget 
that  they  are  men,  and  the  fellow-subjects 
of  their  masters — that,  if  those  masters 
shall  still  hold  the  same  perverse  course 
— if,  taught  by  no  experience,  warned  by 
no  auguries,  scared  by  no  menaces  from 
parliament,  or  from  the  Crown  administer- 
ing those  powers  which  parliament  invo- 
ke it  to  put  forth — but,  blind  alike  to  the 
duties,  the  interests,  and  the  perils  of 
theirsituation,  they  rush  headlong  through 
infamy  to  destruction ;  breaking  promise 
after  promise  made  to  delude  us ;  leaving 

E ledge  afler  pledge  unredeemed,  extorted 
y  the  pressure  of  the  passing  occasion ; 
or  only,  by  laws  passed  to  be  a  dead  letter, 
for  ever  giving  such  an  elusory  perform- 
ance as  adds  mockery  to  breach  of  faith; 
—yet  a  Httle  dela^ ;  yet  a  little  longer  of 
this  unbearable  tnfling  with  the  commands 
of  the  parent  state,  and  she  will  stretch 
out  her  arm,  in  mercy,  not  in  anger  to 
those  deluded  men  themselves ;  exert  at 
last  her  undeniable  authority ;  vindicate 
the  just  rights,  and  restore  the  tarnished 
honour  of  the  English  name  ! 

The  previous  question  being  put,  ^That 
the  question  be  now  put""  the  House 
divided  :  Ayes  146.  Noes  193.  Majority 
against  Mn  Brougham's  motion  47. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Adand,  sir  T. 
Allen,  J.  H. 
Anson,  sir  G* 
Astley,  sir  J.  D. 
Barham,  J.  F* 
Barret,  S.  M. 
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Belgrave,  visc« 
Benet,  J. 
Benyon,  B. 
Birch,  J. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
BoughtOD,  sir  W« 
Brougham,  H. 


Brown,  J. 
Brownlow,  C. 
Burdett.  sir  F. 
Bury,  vise 
Butterworth,J. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F. 
Calvert,  C. 
Calvert,  N. 
Carter,  J. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  C. 
Cavendish,  H. 
Cbaloner,  R. 
Chamberiayne,  W. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Coke,T.  W.  jun, 
Corbett,  P. 
Cradock,  S. 
Creevy,T. 
Davenport,  D. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Deoman,  T« 
^DickeQsoD,  W. 
DuDcannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  F. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebrineton,  vise. 
Kllis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Ellison,  C 
Evans,  W. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  rt  hon.  M 
Fitiroy,  lord  J, 
Ford,  M. 
Gaskill,B. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham,  S. 
Grattan,  J. 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  IL 
Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Gumey,  R.H. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Heygate,  aid. 
Uobhouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  H. 

C. 
Inglisi  sir  R. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Johnes,  J. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Kennedy,  J.  F. 
Knight,  R. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lawley,  T. 
Leader,  W. 
Lennar^,  T.  B. 
Le3rcester,  R. 
Maberly.  John 
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Macdonald,.J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Maddocks,W.A. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newman,  R.W. 
Normanby,  visci 
Nugent,  lord 
Ord,W. 

Ozmantown,  lord 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F, 
Pares,  T. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Pelham,  C.  Ft 
Philips,  G. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Poyntz,  W.  J. 
Proby,  hon.  G.  L 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Pym,  F. 
Rarosden,J.  C. 
Rice,  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robarts,  col. 
Robinson,  sir  G^ 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rumbold,C. 
Russell,  lord  0.  W^ 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Ryder,  rt.  hon.  fiU 
Scott,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J* 
Sefton,  eail  of 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  hon.  K. 
Smith,  W. 

Smyth,  (Westmea^) 
Stanley,  hon.  £• 
Staunton,  sir  G. 
TowDshend,  lord  C^ 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Wall,C.B. 
Warre,  J.  A* 
Webb,  E. 
Wharton  J. 
White,  col. 
Whitbread,  S. 
.  Whitbread,  W. 
Whitmore,  W. 
Wilberforce,  W* 
Wilbraham.  E.  B; 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  sir  It. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wilson,  W.C. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 
Yorke,  sirJosepli 
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PAIRED  OFt. 

Coke,T.W.(NortbMO 
Grenfell^  F&scoe 
Ourney,  H. 
Miltofi,  vise. 
HostTD,  sir  T. 


Newport^  sir  J. 
Price,  IL 
Portman,  £. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tayistoek,  marquis 
Stewart,  W.  (Armagh) 
Stanley,  lord 
Hamilum,  lord 
Browne,  D, 


BOITSfi  OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  June  14r. 

Cousry  Covftrt  Bill.]  Lord  Umkh- 
iaU  moved  tbc  tecend  rewiag^f  tfak  biD. 
The  mfthi  -eUect  of  it  was,  he  laid,  io  fa- 
cilitate the  Recov^y  of  I>ebt8  at  a  SmaH 
Bxpenie,  the  eueote  being  proportioned 
lo  Ui6  amount  or  the  debt 

Lord  EUenhrtrngh  opposed  the  biD ; 
which  waf«  he  uaA^  a  greater  tnass  of  ab- 
surdity than  aver  before  wai  IWmed  iaco 
the  shape  •of*  1av«  The  object  of  it  Ma, 
quite  unattainaUe.  If  it  weire  attainable 
to  enable  a  creditor  to  reo^i*er  snail  dcibto 
at  a  little  i;ost,  hie  ilid  not  think  it  wodd 
be  Advjaflble.  ^uch  a  law  wouid  only 
MMike  tvadeameti  lax  in  givihe  credit,  and 
the  poor  neady  to  lake  it,  and  thereby  ao- 
easioB  a  jpeat  deal  of  mischief  to  both. 
To  give  Militgr  lo  recover  debts  would 
enable  aa  najiist  ttcditOT  to  niake  dehters 
pay  more  tboatbay  owed,«Dd  iraquMady 
to  compel  others  to  pay  sums  which  they 
did  not  owe.  He  besooght  their  lordships 
to  look  jwell  tt  the  principle,  as  weli  as  the 
absurd  enaetmoots  4>f  the  bill,  before  they 
passed  it  into  a  law*  He  objected  to  the 
geographical  dirisioos  in  it.  Baca^  of  the 
assessors  womM  tMme  to  be  pei^eUnaUy  oa 
hoMcAnck ;  aiid«s  the  office  was  regulated 
at  present,  no  Bsspectable  member  of  the 
bar  would  beeottie  assessor.  He  objected 
also  to  ^  the  biU,  that  it  did  not  provide 
compensation  for  those  wliose  interests 
were  affected  by  it  i  and  iamopgst  others, 
the  lord  chief  justioe  of  the  King  Vbepch, 
whose  fslary  bad  not  b^ea  raised  witb 
those  of  fhe  olhtt  j^idges,  in  consequence 
of  the  #e4Py  «a»lumbnts  which  fhe  prosaat 
measure  sravld  destroy.  If  ministen, 
however,  ^p|9reved  pf  the  bill,  a  commntee 
should  be  appointed  to  arran^  tire  com^ 
pensations ;  but  he  thought  it  oug)tt  t<}\^ 
postponed  until  next  session. 

The  Lord  ChomceUor  admit«ed«  theft 
some  such  measmre  as  the  praaejnt  was 
nepalsaty,  imt  agreed  in  thiakiag,  thataa 
inquhry  ahould  tuie  place,  with  a  view  to 
the  compensation  of  those  iHmi  had  just 
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daiiftstoit.  He  conceited,  therefore, that 
ft  would  be  desirable  to  %tt  the  Mil  «tatid 
over  HH  the  next  session. 

X^ord  RedetdttU  expressed  himself  wilU 
ing  to  withdraw  the  bin  on  the  under^ 
standing  suggested. 

hordElienborough  thea  moved,  that  the 
bill  ifhotdd  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
sir  months,  which  was  agreed  to« 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mondn^f  Jmne  14. 
Historical  Paihting — Petition  of 

S.  B«  flAYDON  rOR  ENCOXJRAOEMEKT.3 

Mr.  Lamhton  said,  he  rose  to  present  a 
petition  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts, 
from  Mr.  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  an 
individual  known  for  bis  talents  as  well  as 
his  misfortunes.  The  latter,  he  believed, 
were  occasioned  by  no  fkuU  of  fais  own, 
but  by  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the 
branch  of  art  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  but  which,  bowever,  it  might 
lead  to  posthumous  {fame,  could  never,  in 
this  countrjr,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, be  cultivated  wHh  profit.  A  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Bron^am;  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Haydon,  directing  the  attention  of  par- 
liament to  the  art  of  hiatoricd  painting; 
and  that  which  he  was  now  about  to  pre- 
sent referred  to  the  same  subject.  He 
would  state  the  substance  of  the  petition, 
ft  set  forth,  that  historical  painting  was 
iess  encouraged  than  any  other  brandi  of 
the  art,  although  the  Eoyal  Academy  and 
the  British  Gallery  ynQte  estabiislied  Ibr 
ihe  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
it.  It  was  hnpossible  that  historical  paint- 
ing could  l^e  cultivated,  unless  it  received 
public  patronage.  In  Greece  and  In 
Italy,  brstorical  painting  obtained  pubTi(s 
as  well  as  private  patronage :  in  Holland  it 
received  private  patronage  only.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  two  schools.  It  was  opiy 
since  |he  foundation  of  the  Bo^l  Aca- 
demy, tha^  students  in  this  cpuntrjr  had 
been  afibrded  the  means  ofniirsxdng  theii' 
studies  to  advantage.  Ine  iate  kin^ 
had  been  a  great  encpurager  of  bistoriau 
painting,  having  introduoed  some  work  of 
that  natun^  intoe^i^  church  prchapelover 
which  he  bad  Any  control,  ^ut,  in  the 
course  of  time,  theivant  of  patronage  mf 
so  strongly  feU,  that  historical  painting 
had  near^  fidlentnto  entire  disrepute,  hk 
ISOiy  ibe  Biitidi  Gallery  was  eatabMAad 
by  privele  eiAacriptionf  upon  the  prhi* 
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dpU  of  gxohidisg  all  portraits  ftom  the 
ezhtbkioM  there*  An  applipatioA  wa» 
niada  t»  the  then  chaoccMlor  of  the  £aft* 
gbeqioiery  Mr*  Perceval,  ta  grant  seme  pe* 
cuEtiary  assiatance  to  the  inetitutioDt  U> 
enable  the  gevernora  to  purchaee  hiflori- 
cal  paintingft;  but  the  app)ieatk>a  wae 
resisted^  on  the  ground*  that  the  countrji 
was  then  engaged  in  an  expensive  war. 
Since  that  timei  historical  painting  ha>d 
been  left  to  the  Mttrooage  of  private  indi- 
viduals alone.  Private  individuals^  how* 
ever,  found  it  impossible  to  purchase  large 
historical  paintings,  and  therefore  confined 
their  purchases  to  oabinet  pictures.  The 
public  exhibition  of  the  £lgin  marbles 
and  the  Aogerstein  gaUerj  woiUd  be  an 
incitement  to  English  artists  to  emulate 
the  greatness  of  the  works  which  were 
comprised  in  these  oollectiona.  After 
observing  that  in  Italy  and  Graece  the 

Eurchase  of  works  ef  art  had  been  directed 
y  the  governmental  the  petition  con- 
cluded by  calling  apon  parhament  to  imi*- 
tate  that  examine,  and  to  vote  a  sum  ef 
money  to  be  estpended  in  the  purchase 
of  historical  paintings.  The  hen.  mem-, 
ber  said,  that  he  cordially  ooncursed  in 
the  sentimeots  which  were  expressed  va 
the  petition.  He  was  rejoioea  that  the 
House  had  voted  for.  the  buying  of  the 
Angerstein  gallery,  but  he  hoped  that 
^hey  would  not  stop  at  Aat  point.  If 
government  merely  set  those  works  before 
onr  artiata*  without  affording  them  the 
meana  of  oompeting  with  them,  they 
would  only  excite  hopes  that  most  be  w^ 
appointed.  If  the  object  of  gevemment 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Angerstein  coUec* 
tion  liad  been  merely  to  gratify  the  sigbt-r 
seeing  public,  they  would  stop  with  what 
they  had  done;  but  if  they  wished  to 
make  British  artists  emulate  the  magnifii^ 
cent  works  which  had  been  phced  beft»re 
them>  they  would  follow  up  the  good  week 
by  an  annual  grant  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  historical  paietings* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Bbxagh  or  PnivitnoK^Mft.  Go«b«> 
LAT.3  The  Sf9ak€r  said,  he  had  to  sub- 
rait  to  the  consideratien  of  the  House  a 
letter  that  be  had  received  from  Dr. 
!ft|unro  and  sir  G.  Tuthill,  who,  at  his 
desire,  had  visited  Mr.  Gourh^  at  pre- 
sent»  by  the  orders  of  that  House,  in 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms. 

The  lettei  mm  read  as  follows:  -^^  Sir ; 
In  obedience  to  your  commands,  we  haw e 
iad  B^itetal  interview^  with  Mr.  Bobert 


OoHBlay,  for  the  purpose  of  asceitainin§ 
the  s^te  of  his  mio4  Aad  nowt  aftec 
repeated  conversations  with  him;  a£tei^ 
hearing  him  detail'  nmay  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  lifei  an4  after  carefully  con« 
sidering  wliat  be  baa  recently  written ;  i| 
is-  our  opinion  that  bis  vokA  has  at  difieren^ 
periods  exhibited  proofii  of  unsound ness^ 
that  he  was  of  uasound  nnnd  onFridajf 
last,  when  he  aasauUed  a  member  0^  the 
House,  and  t Jiat  he  continees  io^  the  sam^ 
state.  "We  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Sir,  &c  Edward  Thomas  Mobvo,  M.  D, 
George  L.TuthiU,M.D;' 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  after  what  th^ 
House  had  iosl  heard,  it  was  hardlv  ex- 
pedient to  follow  the  usual  course  of  calL* 
ing  the  tedividual  to  the  bar  [heap 
hesr}.  A  great  difficulty  from  ibenc^ 
arose,  respecting  the  manner  of  disposing 
ofthisunfartuoatftmaa.  He  apprehendedf 
however,  that  the  most  humane  eour^ 
would  be^  to  detain  hjm,  withouit  making 
any  further  order  upon  his  case,  iinUl  hS 
frienda  should  be  consulted* 

BavBESAi,  OF  ATTMND9118.3  Ma 
Secretary  Psef  said,  tbat  it  beaaaa^  neoiMh 
sary  for  hifn,  in  the  discharge  of  hisdutj^t 
to  move  the  first  reading  of  five  bills  roe 
the  Keveraal  of  Attaiadiera,  for  which  billa 
his  mi^esty  had  been  graeiously  pleaae4 
to  signify  his  eiMMpt.  The  first  bill  waff 
for  reversing  the  attainder  of  lord  Sta& 
ford,  and  with  lespeot  to  that  bill  bff 
wished  it  to  be  understood  aa  the  sepaMv 
tion  for  an  act  of  injustices  The  restorn* 
tion  of  the  other  titles  stood  upen  a  dif* 
ferent  footing,  for  they  were  sutt  9fii%  of 
grace  and  favour.  In  addition  to  lord 
otaffpid's  bill,  be  bad  to  prcf  ese  the  usual 
course  of  readiiM^  the  billa  for  reversing 
the  attainder  of  the  eark  of  Mar,  vie^ 
counts  Keiimure  aad  $tsa(baUaa»  fivd  ba^ 
ron  Naini. 

Mr.  Mm!f<mhff  said,  that,  aa  a  nfOive 
of  Scetbmd,  he  eouU  not  aUaw  ibia  o|i» 
portunity  to  pass  of  testkyii^  bis  ccirdu^ 
apprebatien  of  the  course  tahan  by  his 
majesty  in  reversing  these  qttwdersu 
The  reateratioa  of  the  earl  pf  Mar  to  the 
ai|cient  title  of  his  ancestors  weidd  be 
hailed  with  gratitude  by  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

Sir  J.  MackmUsh  said,  that  ip  this  oasa 
of  lord  Stafford,  hia  OH^ty  .was  per^ 
forming  a  memorable  act  of  natioaal  Juar 
tice,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  peeHi» 
one  of  royal  ^lemeno3r.  There  wassomer 
thing  most  affecting  .in  the  formar,  (real 
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the  esaoiple  of  recribotm  justice,  whidi 
it  held  l«irth  144  jean  after  the  inflictioii 
pf  murder  bj  the  tword  of-lav,  at  a  mo^ 
nent  when  patiioo  had  poisooed  aod  rab- 
▼CTted  the  moral  attribotes  of  justice. 
With  reference  to  the  Scottish  attainders, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  held  that  ererj 
ponifhment  of  the  descendants  of  crion* 
iials»  fer  acts  in  which  thej  coold  be  no 
varties,  was  cmd  aod  unjost.  He  hoped, 
that  at  some  fotore  period,  his  majestj 
would  be  pleased  to  obliterste  the  la^ 
remaining  traces  of  these  attainders,  from 
those  foimlies  who  now  innocent! j  suffered 
lirom  them. 

Captain  Bnue  regretted  that,  with  the 
waimest  approbstion  of  the  principle  of 
these  bills,  be  could  not  praise  that  selec- 
tioo  which  took  the  taint  from  the  blood 
lyf  the  lineal  descendanU  of  the  parties 
who  had  first  suffered,  while  the  coAsteral 
branches  of  others  whose  descent  was 

re  in  their  own  line  were  still  thoaght 
to  be  excluded  from  his  msjestj's 
moe.  Such  was  his  own  case :  he  was 
descended  from  a  collatersl  branch  of  the 
ISunOj  of  lord  Burleigh,  and  the  attain- 
der  alone  prerented  that  title  from  de- 
vol^g  upon  htm.  When  his  msjesty 
was  in  Scotland,  he  had  felt  it  his  dutjr  to 
present  a  petition  for  the  rerersal  of  his 
nmilT  attamder ;  and  he  had  nerer  since 
heard  whj  this  psrtial  xestoration  of  hoo* 
oars  was  selected.  He  yielded  to  no  man 
fai  loyaltj  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
Boat  painfbllj  did  he  fed  the  distinction 
bj  which  he  suffered  oo  the  present  occa- 
siofi.  Though  the  blood  fit>m  which  he 
was  coltaterallj  desceoded  from  lord 
Burleigh,  who  died  without  issue,  was 
pure  aod  untainted,  yet  still  wss  he,  and 
those  who  were  to  succeed  him,  excluded 
from  the  royal  grace.  Was  that  exdusioo 
to  be  perpetuated  ?  [Cries  of  **  hear.*"^ 
He  hoped  that  on  some  future  occasion,  his 
case,  and  that  of  others  rimilarly  placed, 
would  be  considered  by  the  Crown  with 
grace  and  favour. 

Lord  Binning  said,  there  was  mudi 
worthy  of  consideration  in  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  friend,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserved 
in  the  proper  onsrter ;  particularly  as,  by 
the  old  Soottiui  law,  the  claims  of  a  col* 
lateral  branch  were  not  estreated  by 
forfeiture.  Connected  as  he  himsdf  was 
with  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  it  was  a 
source  of  unaffected  pleasure  to  see  the 
andeot  aod  iilustrious  house  of  Mar  re- 
ftofed  to  its  honours. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  it 
factory  to  receive  from  aU  parts  of  the 
House  the  admission,  that  the  sd^rtioa 
was  made  without  the  remotest  infloeooa 
of  party  fedings.  There  reoMined  but 
two  mcdes  of  proceeding ;  either  an  indis- 
criminate revmal  of  dl  tfie  attainders,  or 
aselection.  To  the  first  mode,  there  were 
found  objections,  almost  insurmountable. 
Indeed,  some  of  those,  lioeally  desceoded, 
did  not,  oo  considerations  cf  property, 
with  for  the  extension  of  the  bounty  to 
them.  In  making  a  choice,  government 
found  the  necessity  of  selecting  those 
respecting  whoa  no  doubt  existed  regard* 
ing  the  original  patent,  as  well  as  tho«e 
who  were  desirous  of  preferrii^  their 
claims.  As  the  restoration  of  blood  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  a  matter  of 
grat:e  and  fevour,  he  should  not  enter  into 
any  further  explanation  on  the  subject, 
except  to  observe,  that  no  duty  could  be 
more  pleasant  than  that  whidi  had  thus 
devolved  upon  him.  As  accidentally,  the 
Inll  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  the 
earl  of  Biar  was  the  last  brought  in,  he 
begged  just  to  remark,  that  that  earldom 
was  one  of  the  mostancient  in  the  kbg- 
dom  ;and,  according  to  lord  Hailes,  exists 
ed  before  any  records  of  parliament. 

The  bills  were  read  a  second  time. 

Laito  Tax  Redeuptiok  Bill.]  Mr. 
Maberhy  in  moving  that  the  report  on  this 
bill  be  brought  up,  took  occasion  to  review 
the  acts  relative  to  the  Land-tax  from  its 
first  imposition,  down  to  the  period  when 
it  was  made  perpetual  by  Mr.  Pitt.  After 
condemning  the  act  which  fixed  the  land* 
tax  oo  the  landed  interest  in  perpetuity, 
and  afker  pointing  out  the  impolicy  of 
fixing  the  fMice  of  itt  redemption  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  he  proceeded  to  state, 
that  the  present  bill  was  inrended  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  redemption  to  such 
a  rate  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
existing  state  of  the  money-nuuket.  It 
would  also  provide  for  the  payment  of 
that  price  in  ready  money,  aod  not  by 
instalments,  and  for  its  application  not  to 
the  funded  but  to  the  unfunded  debt.  He 
contended  that  if  his  plan  were  adopted, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  able,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years,  to  apply  S4,000,00(U.  to 
the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt;  a 
circumstance  which  in  case  of  hostilitiea 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  It 
would  also  afford  the  means  of  diminishing 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  five  miUioos. 
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Mr.  Herriet  rote,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  tbal  the  report  be  brought  up  this 
daj  six  moDtht.  He  should  not  enter 
into  any  details,  but  should  oppose  the  bill 
on  the  broad  principle  which  had  been  so 
ably  sUted  on  a  former  night  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  views  of  the  hon.  mover 
were  by  no  means  practicable*  The  idea 
that  they  were  bo  could  only  have  arisen 
in  the  hon.  member's  mind  from  his  not 
having  understood  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Originally  the  scheme  for  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax  had  operated 
bene6cially,  owing  to  the  existine  circum- 
stances of  the  country;  latterly,  nowever, 
it  had  ceased  to  be  so  productive,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  change  in  those  circumstan* 
ees.  In  all  schemes  for  its  redemption, 
a  sacrifice  most  be  made  either  by  the 
public  or  the  individual.  Now,  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  an  individual  would 
voluntarily  accede  to  a  plan  which  de- 
manded of  him  a  sacrifice;  and  it  was 
equally  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
government  could  accede  on  behalf  of  the 
public  to  such  a  sacrifice  as  the  adoption 
of  the  present  bill  would  render  necessary 
on  its  part.  He  then  went  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  charges  on  the  unfunded 
debt,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
calculations  of  the  hon.  roenober  were 
erroneous.  This  scheme  could  not  enable 
government  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  inasmuch  as  it  would  only 
produce  89,600,000/.  under  the  most 
nivourable  circumstances,  and  the  charge 
on  the  unfunded  debt  was  at  present 
44*000,000/.  The  measure  would  be 
fraught  with  a  loss  to  the  public,  in  the 
first'  instance,  of  400,000/.  a  year,  and 
dltimately,  looking  to  the  difference  of  in- 
come and  charge,  of  20,000^000/. 

Mr.  GrenfiU  could  not  support  the  bill, 
vrhich  he  considered  as  very  injudicious  in 
many  of  its  details. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  some  measure 
ought  to  be  devised  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  expense  of  collecting  the  lanci- 
tB%»  He  bad  shown,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that,  by  the  present  mode  of  collection,  a 


fore  the  House  at  a  future  period.  He' 
would,  on  the  whole,  wish  his  hon.  friend 
not  to  press  the  measure  at  the  present 
period  of  the  session.  It  had  been  shown, 
clearly,by  evidence  on  their  table,  that  the 
office  of  receiver-general  might  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  the  700/.  per  annum 

Sid  to  each  of  the  collectors  be  saved, 
ere,  then,  if  ministers  were  sincere  in 
their  desire  for  economy,  they  might  at 
once  effect  a  saving  of  50,000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Monck  thought  the  House  was 
much  obliged  to  the  hon.  member  for 
directing  their  attention  to  this  subject ; 
but  was  of  opinion  that  the  sacrifice  pro- 
posed by  him  was  too  great.  It  would  be 
giving  up  an  annuity  worth  40  years* 
purchase  for  24  years*  purchase. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  viewing  the 
measure  in  every  possible  point  of  view, 
he  felt  that  it  was  wise  and  beneficial.  F  e, 
however,  would  not  divide  the  House  oa 
the  question. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to, 
without  adi vision,  and  the  report  of  the  bill 
was  consequently  put  off  for  six  months. 

Ibish  Insurrection  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading, 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
prove  to  the  House  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  passing  this  bill,  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.    It  would  have  the  effect 
of  aggravating  their  feelings,  by  making 
England  appear  to  be  leagued  with  one  of 
the  parties  m  Ireland,  where  it  was  noto- 
rious one  party  endeavoured  to  oppress 
and  bear  down  another.    He  had  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  person  connected 
with  one  of  those  parties  in  Ireland,  which 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Protestants  there. 
The  writer  asserted,  that  the  Catholics 
had  taken  an  oath  to  exterminate  Che 
Protestants,  man,  woman,  and  child,  on 
account  of  their  religion.     Now,  iHeve 
were  2,000,000  of  Protestants  \^  ^-^^^^V 
and  not  one  of  them,  he  believed*  i«^^ 
been  put  to  death,  except  wbere^  **^^ft 
private  feeling  of  wrong  rankled  •'^    ^"^ 
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th9  Cfltbolmi  and  tke  dkgrAtefol  mU 
OooitaittiMl  by  t^m,  it  went  on  to  My^ 
<(  wiU  you  remain  in  this  aUta  of  apathy 
till  you  see  your  child  reekiaf  on  tiae  r^Mi 

S'ket  and  the  wife  of  your  botem  •atiiliiig 
e  libidinous  passions  of  a  lawless  luob  r 
Hie  Insurreotion  aot  is  stroag«  Govern* 
ment  will  give  us  every  support^  nod  shall 
we>  ui^r  such  oircttsnataDcai,  ucgleot 
ourselves  ?  Shall  we  not  use^  to  its  utmost 
extent,  the  power  iatr usted  to  us  ?*'  This 
was  an  address  of  those  very  magisUiMes 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  put  the  Iqsur* 
rection  aot  in  force  [Here  Mr«  Peel 
observedi  that  the  namee  affixed  to  it  were 
fictitious j.  The  paper  bad  been  printed, 
and  wa%  he  believed,  pretty  widely  dis* 
semiDated,  Men  who  could  send  forth 
auch  a  publacatien,  would  be  eager  to 
employ  the  power  which  this  act  would 
pUoe  in  their  baode*  But>  had  any  case 
been  made  out  to  justify  such  a  measure  ? 
He  denied  that  there  had.  The  witnesses 
beibre  the  committee  did  not  prove  that 

Siy  conspiracy  existed.  Indeedf  Mr. 
laokbum,  to  whose  evidence  he  attached 
more  weight  than  to  all  the  rest  besides, 
decidedly  negatived  that  facU  He  stated 
that  *'  tlie  disturbances  chieflv  arose  from 
pre-aggression.'  There  was,  be  observed, 
xu)  combination  amongst  the  people*  The 
insurrection  act  had  put  downcombiDation; 
but  it  had  left  those  people  who  conceived 
tiiemselves   to   have   been    injured^   as 

r'lous  as  ever  for  revenge."  Such  was 
fact.  <<  Uoder  the  Insurrection  act»" 
be  farther  observed,  **  men,  for  little  or  no 
cause*  were  soanetioses  thrown  into  prison 
ibr  months.'*  Must  not  these  ynfortunate 
people,  when  let  loose  on  society,  be  much 
worse,  be  far  more  hardened,  than  when 
tbe  act  was  in  force  against  them  ?  This 
witness  had  said,  that  the  Insurrection  act, 
the  new  police,  the  in4uroved  n»agistracy» 
and  the  institution  of  petty  sessions  had 
tended  towards  keeping  down  the  spirit  of 
insi^rdination  in  Ireland.  It  appeared, 
then,  that  the  Insurrectieo  net  was  one  of 
«Muiy  causes  i  and  when  it  was  known  that 
positive  evil  had  been  inflicted  under  it, 
why  should  it  be  continued  ?  The  chief 
pfeooes  cogniuble  under  the  Insurrection 
act  were  likewise  punishable  br  the  con- 
uson  law,  asUl  therefore  the  K>rmer  was 
not  necessary.  Mr.  Blackburn  also  stated, 
that  the  lowest  labouring  classes  in  Ireland 
wer^  not  so  active  in  disturbances  as  the 
amatt  landholders.  Now,  be  could  not 
coooeive  thftt  the  House  wouldj  under  the 
^eient  Mt$  of  Irehnd^  oggrafoite  the 


situatioA  of  that  unfortunate  people,' by 
forcing  this  law  upon  ihen&.  It  had  beeja 
asked,  could  the  loyal  people  exist  with« 
out  it :  this  epithet  loysJ  being  exclusively 
applied  to  the  Protestants^  Now,  he  would 
net  bear  it  said  that  the  Catbolica  of  Ira* 
land  wore  less  loyal  than  the  Protestanta« 
If  one  party  laid  claim  to  greater  loyalty 
than  tae  other,  he  would  give  it  to  th« 
Catholics*  He  contended,  that  the  expo* 
rienoe  which  the  English  government  now 
possessed  with  respect  to  the  coercivei 
svstem  of  policy  which  had  prevailed  frooa 
the  time  of  Henry  2nd,  down  to  the  pre* 
sent  period,  was  enough  to  convince  thsi 
wnroMSt  supporters  of  thia  measure,  thai 
it  was  not  calculated  to  answer  the  eada 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  much  less  to 
aUow  any  ftvourable  development  of  tho 
powers  and  resources,  the  induatry  and 
virtues^  of  tbf  t  nation«  One  party  repre* 
aented  the  Irish  people  as  noble  and 
generouif  grateful  and  warm-bearted<— 
another  narty  described  tliemas  perfidioui^ 
untractsole,  worse  than  savages.  Such  « 
h^eroffoneoos  character  comd  not  be  the 
real  character  of  any  people  on  earth. 
The  parliament  ought  to  endeavour  t0 
diaeover  what  had  been  the  genuine  dui* 
racter  of  the  Irish ;  and,  if  it  had  l;eea 
debased  from  an  excellent  atandard,  t^ 
see  what  eould  be  done  for  restoring  it« 
The  fact  was,  that  the  Irish  character  waa 
only  conditionally  altered.  Brave  and 
noble-spirited  as  they  had  once  ^certainly 
been,  they  bad  shown  themselves  occa* 
sionally  perfidious  and  eruel ;  because,  the  . 
treatment  which  they  received  under  the 
brutaliaing  policy  of  successive  govern* 
mentis  led  to  that  inevitable  consequence* 
Takeaway  the  causes  which. thus  demo«* 
raliaed  them,  and  they  woald  be  like 
other  people.  What  could  be  expected 
from  them*  while  goyemment  continued 
the  sane  policy  of  sacrificing  the  Roman 
Catholics,  whose  number  made  up  one« 
third  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
empire,  to  the  bigotted  Protestant  party 
in  Ireland,  who.wer^  not  more  than  one* 
fortieth  of  the  empire?  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  really  of  no  use,  and  had 
been  nullified,  for  all  practical  purnoses» 
by  the  manner  of  collecting  the  evidence. 
The  act  itself  waa  worse  than  useless. 
Under  it  there  had  been  taken  up  eince 
they  Ust  met  no  less  than  between  9  ud 
3f000  persons,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
convicted  t  so  that  here  were  ^000  persona 
U^  loose  upon  the  peace  of  the  communis 
whP;  to  all  their  previous  reasooafor  4^ 
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idbcdoiiyWiM  DUttratty  add  tfaeodima  of 
iMviHg  mrihred  nBjustiy,  And  Uim  was 
ilia  only  affect  which  the  Inaurraotion  act 
aauld  be  expected  In  reason  to  jproduce. 
nirtiamant  was  g enerallj  unwulitig  to 
ira^  out  of  theaphave  of  its  own  imoroi* 
aiioD«  Yet  be  eoald  notlielp  aaeiitiaakig 
one  ciromnitaBee  wtiidi  liad  oacarred  in 
his  experience,  beaiiag  very  much  «pan 
tM  anbjeet.  The  Dutch  goreramaol  was 
«e  lava  what  the  English  government  had 
^en  to  Irefandy  wviJh  an  oxoeao,  if  poetlbla, 
4»f  the  paroic^ua  eonseqtiencas  reautttng 
from  HMt  mode  of  rde.  The  charactor  ; 
of  4fie  natives  had  obtained  titat  atrecioiM 
eonplexfoo  and  character,  that  they  were 
ilreaded  tilce  the  pestilence.  No  one  could 
irenture  upon  a  ahort  excursion  into  tbe 
oounlryy  without  the  defeoae  of  an  anned 
ascofft.  Their  theft,  cruelty  and  rapacity, 
caused  tflem  to  ba  shunned  as  the  vary 
worst  of  evils;  they  were  not  allowed  to 
come  on  board  any  of  the  ahips  wk\dk 
anproached  the  coast,  and  their  presence 
flHed  every  one  with  consternation.  Yet, 
euch  was  tbe  effect  of  the  wild  and  just 
measures  of  government  introduced  by 
•ir  T.  Riffles,  that  within  four  vears 
Hfterwards,  ha  (Mr.  K.)  was  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  hundreds  of  miles  ki  the  in- 
terior, with  BO  more  than  a  single  attend- 
ant. The  House  woaid  do  well,  therefore, 
to  suspend  the  bHI,  at  leaat  untii  they  were 
better  irtformed.  It  would  be  his  duty, 
early  in  tfie  next  aession  of  parliament,  to 
move  for  a  parliamentary  ihquiry  into  the 
state  of  Ireland— *-a  mode  whicb  aSone 
could  aatiafy  ^e  House  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Chat  countryr,  where  nseesures  of  coer- 
cion and  cruelty  had  for  centuries  been 
trf^d)  and  where,  if  enforced  much  longer, 
they  most  end  in  the  destruction  of  our 
own  cmphre.  f!e  would  move  that  the  Wll 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  jmonths. 
Mr.  /.  Smitk  did  not  betieve  that  tbe 
bin  would  ever  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
institations  of  a  free  government  He 
condemned  the  report  of  the  coimnittee 
as  a  mere  garbling  and  collecting  of  evi- 
dence to  excuse  the  passing  of  the  bilf . 
There  ahould  have  been  an  extensive  in- 
quiry ;  and  the  subject  warranted  the  can- 
log  great  numbers  of  the  best  informed 
and  least  partial  of  t%e  Irish  community 
to  give  information  upon  it.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  there  seemed  to  have 
been  a  premeditated  neglect  and  delay 
Bpon  this  pohit>  as  if  on  purpose  to  carry 
the  bill  with  tlie  less  mdestatioo.  It  was 
Qscfess  to  OKpact  tranquSlHy  from  the 


of  the  a«t»  affile  parliaaoent  QDn« 
tinned,  with  such  atraage  perverstttesst  to 
refram  from  aU  inquiry  Into  tha  oausea 
of  dia  rebellion  cmd  nots  whidi  the  bill 
was  intaoded  to  cure.  It  was  sonMthin|^ 
singular  io  tbe  history  of  this  subject 
that  BO  inquiry  had  over  yet  gone  to  ib- 
veetigafta  the  caosos.  Th«y  all  aeeoMd  to 
be  sat  on  ibotfor  the  purtuiaa  of  warcant** 
ing  ooeroivo  moaaures  to  check  the  cooa^ 
quences.  Ha  wiehad  to  stateoae  fact  which 
was  exemplary  of  tha  realatate  oi  that 
country.  Tharewasa  riot  in  the  county  of 
FamuMMgh,  wkh  the  usual  dastmctivacoi^ 
sequences.  It  was  to  be  observed,  tiMttbia 
was  a  part  af  tbe^country  in  which  tha  I»- 
aarrectioQ  act  was  not  in  force.  Tha  n^-^ 
ble  marquis  at  the  head  of  tbe  Irish  go- 
vernBEieiU  sent  down  a  gentleman  duly 
qoaHfied  to  inquire  into  tha  distarbanoai . 
Several  persons  were  ar^stad  over  night, 
and  the  magistrates  anare  to  ait  upon  these 
cases  tbe  next  monmig.  But  when  tha 
morning  came,  all  the  Protestanta  war# 
missing  e  tiiay  had  bean  let  out  over  nigiit. 
Now,  to  that  partjof  Ireland  the  Insurro^ 
floo  act  had  never  been  applied.  It  would 
be  aaid,  indeed,  that  the  magietratae  had 
not  taken  the  necessary  st^  to  get  it  ap« 

J  lied,  and  ha  believed  they  bad  not.  wtf 
a  was  told  4hat  a  gteu  number  of  these 
maglitrates  ware  Orangemen.  The  at- 
tomey-genarai  told  $kkma  that  Orangs  aa- 
aodiations  wese  illegal,  and  yet  the  govann 
m^mt  pf  one  part  $f  Ireland  was  aomraif- 
ted  ta  the  hmds  ^  Orangeman,  while  the 
#thar  was  placed  under  tha  Insorractton 
act.  They  were  loaing  their  tinoe  in  talk- 
ing about  Ireland,  unless  they,  taok  m^t^ 
auras  to  get  to  tke  bottom -af  the  #vil.  An 
boa.  baronet  (air  F.  Burd^t)  bad  augyaeti 
ad  a  pkui  ofcmiffratioB  for  tha  aeliefaf 
Iretaqd.  He  would  net  now  give  4m  apU 
niononthat  aubjaot,  but  the  papulatiatt 
of  Irdand  might  ba  too  high.  Mt,  what- 
ever were  tbe  causesof  tbe  evils  of  Ii^aa^, 
whetherfpopulatioB  or  tidies,  the  idMonae 
of  tbe  gentry,  or  miegovansmant,  they 
should  axamine  and  meet  them. 

Colonel  Dmriet  wished  to  explaui  tbe 
reasons  wby  h^  should  support  a  tamp^ 
vary  renewal  oif  tha  Insurcectionact.  «is 
generri  opinian  as  to  the  atate  of  Irebnid 
bad  not  eoanged,  but  tbe  coaduct  of  the 
Irish  gevernroant  hadchan|^^  and  as  lia 
thou^  they  were  wall  diapaeed  to  di^ 
mass  of  Che  people,  he  was  iacHtied  to  hi^ 
troit  ibem  with  this  apt.  There  was  avi-- 
dance  before  the  oommtUea  that  tranqoii- 
tUy  MuM  set  ba  waintaiiicCwidioiK  it. 
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Lord  «7.  Rutsell  said,  he  should  not  op- 
pose the  bill  as  a  matter  of  course  at  all 
times,  aud  under  all  circumstances:  for 
at  the  several  periods  when  it  had  been 
proposed,^ he  had  not  voted  against  it. 
.When  it  was  proposed  in  1807,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Grattan,  because  a  war  then 
existed,  and  there  was  then  a  French  party 
•in  the  country;  but,  it  was  his  decided 
•opinion,  that  the  measure  was  not  called 
for  by  the  actual  state  of  Ireland.    While 
the  ^stresses  which  had  prevailed  in  that 
country  were  the  immediate  causes    of 
disturbance  which  rendered  extraordiiuuy 
measures  necessary,  perhaps  the  existence 
of  the  Insurrection  act  might  have  been 
*  permitted ;  but  now  that  it  was  confessed 
on  all  sides,  that  there  was  no  such  urgent 
distress,  he  felt  called  upon  to  oppose  the 
continuance  of  the  measure;  because,  by 
consenting  to  it,  he  should  admit,  that 
•whenever  the  mis-government  of  a  coun- 
try might  have  produced  evils,  the  sus- 
•pension  of  the  constitutional  law,  or  the 
introduction  of  measures  foreign  to  that 
4aw,  were  to  be  applied  as  remedies.    Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  said  of  this  act  when  it 
was  first  proposed,  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution. 
He  (lord  J.  R.)  not  only  thought  that  it 
was  such  a  violation,  but  that  it  was  a 
clumsy  contrivance,  unworthy  of  an  en- 
lightened government.    If  we  were  told 
that  in  Austria,  or  Prussia,  or  Russia,  a 
J^w  was  in  operation,  bj  which  the  people 
were  confined  without  light  in  their  houses 
•for  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
-ahottld  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  a 
•law  to  be  arbitrary  and  absurd  ?    Upon 
Teferrinff  to  the  evidence,  it  would  be 
•found,  Uiat  many  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  taken  up  under  the  Insurrection  act, 
.were  such  as  had]  staid  out  at  the  public 
Jiouses  until  after  9  o'clock,  while  others 
Jiad  been  in  the  pursuit  of  cattle  or  other 
.no  less  lawful  occupations.    Even  the  be- 
nevolent intentions  of  the  chancellor  of 
the.  Exchequer,  in  diminishing  the  duty 
on  distilleries,  had  been  frustrated;  be- 
cause the  poor  people,  thus  encouraged  to 
4lrink  a  little  more  whiskey,  had  been  se- 
duced into  the  clutches  of  the  Insurrection 
act.    A  question  had  been  asked  Serjeant 
•Llo^d,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  act,  whether  the 
persons  taken  up  under  it,  were  not  ge- 
.nerally  very  desperate  characters.    He 
.answered,  that  they  were  generally  per- 
.aons  of  good  character,  and  poor  helpless 
p^plci  totally  ignorant  of  the  provisions 
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of  the  act ;  yet  these  poor  people  were  kept 
in  prison  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days,  for 
having  staid  too  long  at  a  public-house,  or 
a  fair.  The  law  intrusted  discretion 
(which  lord  Camden  called  the  law  of 
tyrants)  to  the  persons  employed  in 
ever^  stage  of  its  operation.  First,  dis* 
cretion  was  given  to  the  petty  conatables 
to  take  up  or  not  the  persons  found  out 
at  night;  then  to  the  magistrates  to  com* 
mit  them  or  not;  then  to  those  who  tried 
them  to  acquit  them,  though  it  should  be 
clear  that  they  were  out  at  night;  and, 
lastly,  there  was  discretion  to  the  lord 
lieoteimnt— a  discretion,  he  admitted,  that 
was  wisely  and  humanely  exercised,  *  to 
remit  or  execute  the  sentence.    Men ' 


taken  up  wholesale  by  ni^ht;  and  then, 
on  the  investigation  of  their  character,  it 
depended  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
transported.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  law  and  justice,  or  the  British  con- 
stitution, than  this.  The  result  of  the 
operation  of  this  act  had  been  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Of  the  ten 
counties  from  which  returns  had  been 
furnished,  it  appeared,  that  in  Kildare  not 
one  person  had  been  punished,  although 
87  had  been  apprehended;  in  Kilkenny 
and  Cork,  there  had  not  been  one;  in 
Clare,  of  189  put  in  prison,  only  four  had 
been  convictea;  in  Kerry,  only  one  con<^ 
victed  out  of  139  taken  up ;  and  in  King'a 
County  and  Limerick,  one  only  convicted 
in  each.  So  small  a  number  had  been 
punished  in  seven  out  of  the  ten  counties. 
He  ouffht  not  to  say  punished,  but  con- 
demned ;  for  there  was  a  grievous  punish« 
ment  of  imprisonment  on  tlie  mass  who 
were  committed,  and  afterwards  found 
innocent — an  infliction  which  could  not 
fail  to  strengthen  the  rooted  distaste  to  all 
legal  tribunes,  and  the  hatred  to  all  legal 
authority,  in  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  It  was  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  shameful  system  of  compromise 
which  had  so  long  existed.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction,  that  the  only  measure  by 
which  tranquillity  could  be  restored  to 
Ireland,  would  be  by  establishing  an  equal 
law  for  the  whole  of  the  people :  by  mak<« 
ing  the  government  independent  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  power  of  the  state  a  purely 
political  power ;  and  by  causing  religioua 
disputes  (if  such  disputes  there  must  be) 
to  be  between  the  subjects  themselves,  and 
not  I  between  the  subjects  and  the  slate. 
If  this  were  carried  into  efiect,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  p^ 
riod  would  present  Ireland  under  a  very 
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4iferent  otpect* .  He  ahodd  vote  againit 
the  meaiore  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated, 
andfor  this  additional  one— that  the  House 
by  refusing  to  sandton  it  now,  would  drive 
ministers  to  furnish  the  remedy  which 
was  in  their  power,  and  not  permit  them 
to  postpone  it  for  another  year. 
•    Mr.  Crouibum  said,  he  felt  as  strongly 
as  any  man  could  feel,  when  it  was  his 
painful  duty  to  propose  this  measure,  that 
It  was  in  some  degree  a  departure  from 
the  prineiples  of  the  constitution.    He 
was  quite  aware  that  the  severity  of  its 
eaactments  exposed  it  to  be  argued  against 
as  liable  to  abuse ;  yet  he  was  conscious, 
also,  that  a  state  of  things  existed  which 
called>  upon '  parliament  to  interfere  with 
aorae  means  for  the  protection  of  property^ 
iand  for  putting  down,  even  with  extraor- 
dinary  vigour,  those  lawless  persons  who 
were  confederated  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution.   Those  were  the  principles  upon 
which   he  had  formerly  called  for,  and 
those  were  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
now  rested  the  necessity  of  the  measure* 
If  any  man  would  read  over  the  evidence, 
he  would  feel  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
thmgs  in  Ireland  required  the  application 
of  some  extraordinary  measure.    Pfcevioua 
to  the  introduction  of  tbe  Insurrection  act, 
the  peaceable  inhabitanta  of  the  county 
were  compelled  to  have   their    houses 
barricadoed^  and  as  soon  as  it  had  passed, 
the  neeessity  for  such  precaution  had  ceas* 
ed.  Now,  what  gentleman  would  like  to  re- 
tire fsom  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties 
to  such  a  country  as  that;  or  who  would 
dare  to  reside  in  Ireland  if  parliament  re- 
fused' to  pass  the  measure  I    It  might  be 
said,  that  this  was  a  state  of  things  which 
formerly  existed,  but  that  it  was  now  at 
an'  end.    He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
evil  was  not  now  in  so  aggravated  a  state; 
bat,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  de- 
crease of  disturbance  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  Insumsction  act.    Tbe  question 
then  was,  should  we  or  should  we  not  con- 
tinue this  meaaiire  until  the  government 
bad  an  opportunity  of  exaromiiig  into  all 
the  canses  of  disooiitent,  and  of  layiaff 
{fmeasvre  foref- 


before  parliament 
iscting  tbe  pemanent  traaqnility  of  the 
Muntiy.  Mfich  bad  been  said  of  the 
mreaeoC'  condition  of  IwJiywd  reaohinff 
iroBB  eenturias  of  imsiliie  v  Md  be  woald 
isfc,  wihelber  theie  waamif  ieDlhusiast  so 
wild  as  to  entertain  aa  tupectation,  that 
the  esertionsof  a  few  wtskM  could  remove 
the  eviia  of  ages?  He  was  convinced  that 
this^mtiMiiBB  was  easemial'  to  t^  security 
VOL.  XI. 


of  Irehmd.  It  was  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  tfaiB  disturbances  arose  merely  upon 
religious  grounds.  The  attacks  were  not 
merely  made  upon  Protestants,  but  Ca- 
tholics also;  in  fact,  it  was,  insurrection 
against  property.  With  respect  to  the 
Catholic  'question,  on  the  success  of 
which  some  supposed  so  much  good  de- 
pended,. Ins  opinions  were  well  known: 
but,  without*  «ntering  into  the  grounds  of 
those  opinions,  he  would  say,  it  was  idle 
to  suppose  that  Catholic  emancipation 
alone  could  remove  the  evil.  But,  would 
the  House  postpone  a  measure  of  imme- 
diate necessity,  until  some  measure ,  of 
Catholic  emancipation  could  be  brottght 
forward  that-  would  give  general  satis- 
faction? He  asked  for  this  law  for  the 
protection  of  that  part  of  the  population 
who  were  orderly  and  obedient;  not  for 
the  purposes  of  oppression,  or  to  support 
the  government.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition in  that  government  to  aggravate  the 
severity  of  the  law ;  and,  as  the  evidence 
ahewed,  it  had  been  so  administered,  as  to 
extort  approbation  eyen  from  those  who 
were  tite  moit  determined  opponents  of 
the  measures.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  now  refuse  to  pass  the  act ;  for  it  waa 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  security  to 
the  industrious  peasant,  and  efiicacy  to 
those  improvements  whidh,  under  Its  pro- 
tection, bad  been  b^un. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  it  waa  impossi- 
ble that  parliament,  considering  how 
often  this  law  had  been  passed  as  a  tem- 
porary melMOre,  could  consent  to  its  re- 
enactment,  without  recordmg  its  own  dis- 
grace in  aanctiomng  such  related  acts  of 
misffovemment.'  ui  the  view  which  he 
took  of  it,  he  regi*etted  that  he  differed 
from  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  undervalue  the  laboura 
of  tihat  committee,  as  far  as  they  had  gone, 
they  Had  been  most  important  :a  great  deal 
of  vakiable  information  had  been  acquired 
by  them  which  would,  he  bad  no  doubt 
be  of  conaiderable  service.  Much,  how« 
ever,  as  he  respected  the  exaitians  of  the 
cbnmiittee,  he  could  notbe  very  sanguine 
in  his  hopes  of  tlie  uUiooato  result  of 
their  labours.  They,  ae  a  cekmmlttee, 
could  only  recommend :  tliey  could  not 
legislate.  Hg  was  anxtQuB,  therefore, 
that  too  great  expectattons  should  not  be 
raised.  It  was  admitted  on  slJ  hancls,  that 
a  very  strong  necessity  should  exiet  to 
justify  this  bllU  When  be  looked  at  iha 
opinions  of  some  most  retpectahie  individ- 
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«m]0  in  the  CMwamittQe,  he  feund  they  fvere 
po«)tiTe  as  to  theexictence  ofsuchxsecet* 
sit^  at  the  present  time^  but  Whom  he  ex* 
arnioed  the  eTidenee  9m  which  such  opi- 
nions were  founded,  it  presented  to  nis 
mind    the   strongest  proof  of  the  foroe 
of  many   of  the  objeetioos    which  had 
been   made    affsiost  the  bill,    and     to 
which  he  should  come  by  and  by.    It  was 
adoutted  on  all  hands*  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  Ireland  was  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  law.    It  was  not  looked 
up  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
a  source  of  protection,  but  dreaded  as  an 
instrument  of  oppreasion.   Now,  ho  would 
beg  the  House  to  consider  bow  the  present 
bill  would  operate  on  such  a  general  feel- 
ing,    li  was  intended  as  a  measure  rather 
of  prevention  xhan  cure  t  but  could  it  be 
pretended,  that  such  a  measure  would  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  tho  people  in  the 
law  i    Let  the  House  recollect  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  had  already  been 
operated  upon  by  the  law— who  had  been 
dragged  from  their  Homes,  oinfiiied  for 
five  or  six  weeks  in  a  gaol,  on  charges  of 
being  out  after  sun^setf  and    then,  aAer 
enduring  so  much,  brou|^t  to  trial  and 
acquitted.    Was  the  renewal  of  such  a 
measure  calculated  to  increase  the  ce»* 
fidenco  of  the  people  in  the  law ;  and  was 
it  not  too  much  to  turn  round  upon  a  peo* 
pie  so  treated,  and  say,  that  it  should  bo 
ronewed  on  tho  ground  that  they  had  not 
•Qofidence   in   the    law,  snd  could  not 
Inspect  the  magiitrates  by  whom  they  had 
been  so   committ»d?     Let   the  House 
judge  of  the  way  in  which  thb  act  had 
Doen  u&ed»  from  what  had  taken  place  in 
one  county  alone*    In  the  county  of  Cork 
tearly  400  person^  bad  beenoommitted  for 
trial  under  the  Insurrection  act ;  and   of 
that  number,  not  more  than  74  had  been 
convicted.     Could    it  be  possible  that 
sooh    persons  ili<Mdd  not  bo  dissatisfied 
with  such  a. law  and  with  those  who  ad* 
mhiistered  it^?    He  could  not  atoid  caU 
Ung  tho  attention  of  the  House  to  one 
part  of  iht  evidence  of  Serjeant  Lloyd, 
as  tft  the  operation  of  the  aot,  and.  the 
kind  of  persons  who  often  suffered  by  it. 
Hiat  gentlemen  was  asked-— *<  Does  it  not 
fm|uently  happen  that  persons  who  are 
apprehended  upon  the  charge  merdy  of 
being  ouft  of  theif  houses*  within  the  time 
proscribed  by  the  Insurrection  act,  are 
asen  of  most  desperate  charader  ?"    His 
answer  was^«^<  In  general  most  of  the 
men   who    were  £*ougbt    before    ate 
Uat  that  o&noe^  received  a  good  oha» 
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racter«— that   is,  the^   received  n 
racter  for  being  quiet  and  tranqoH   in 
the  county  where  they  resided ;  they  were 
miserable  oreatures,  and  I  believe  qatto 
ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  Insur* 
rection  act."     After  hearing  such  an  opi* 
nion  as  this  from  a  gentleman  whoso  offi* 
cial  situation  rendered  him  so  well  quali- 
fied to    form    it,  how  could  the  Houae 
frame  any  measure  more  calculated  to 
render  tbe  law  odious  to  the  people  than 
this  ?-^Another  objection  to  thb  measure 
arose  from  the  discretionary  power  whieii 
it  vested  in  the  magistrates.    In  order  to 
see  the    force  of  this  objection,  let  the 
House  ask,  who  those  men  were  to  wboaa 
such  extraordinary  powers  were   to   be 
intrusted?      He    remeoBbered,    that   in 
the  year  1807>  a  complaint  was  made  o£ 
the  corruption  of  tho  Irisb  magistracy. 
The  oomphuntwas  repoUed  with  iodig« 
nation ;  and  it  was  confidently  asserted 
on  the  opposite  bench,  that  there  wan 
not    one   corrupt  noligistrafie  in  all  Ise^ 
land.     He  spoke    from  his    own  reeol« 
lection  of  the  circiunstanoe.    He  could 
aot  have  believed  that  such  a  statement 
would  have  been  made,  if  he  had  net 
heard  it«    From  that  year  the  nu^gisCracjF 
continued  without  any  alteration^  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when 
some  revision  took  place,  tinder  lord  W^ 
lesley.    Many  were  then  supeneded  fn 
the  commission,  but  the  purgation  v 
not  carried  to  the  entent  whra  it  oegh^ 
to  have  been.    To  magistrates  of  a  do* 
scription  which  needed  considerable  refor* 
mation,  waa  this  imssense  power  to  be  in«« 
Uusted  by  the  present  biH*    He  thought 
no  such  power  should  bo  given,  nnlesa 
they  could  have  a  more  certain  guarmiee 
that  it  would  not  be  abused.    From  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  it  eppeaied  thai 
be  always  observed  that  on  iba  trials  thera 
was  a  greater  teodenoy  to  convict   the 
prisoner^  in  the   magiatrates   in    whose 
neighbourbood  be  had    resided,  than  in 
these  who  lived  aim distanee..    The  very 
prindnle  on  which  such  n  measure  iestad» 
tended  to  make  the  peoffe  look  upon  ifan 
magiatrates  with  distrust  and  snspioien* 
Then,  lookinf  atthe  bill  at  a  sMasnie  «C 
prevention*  m  would  eek  hew  It  conhi  an 
operate  on  %  people,  wbo  looked  open  ie 
as  no  dcgredntion  to  be  triod  onder^  the 
act^hntoanaidoMdaH  ihose  vsfaeanieEed 
punishment  under  It  es  heroeaand  maatyns  k 
Notso  was  meonvietionbororetbntrlbanate 
regarded*    Theiethe peo^  bid eniden 
of  leeeisiog 
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jiiilioe*  snd  the  decidoDS  ^f  such  cimtU 
9rer«  dierefore  more  regarded.  There 
vere  many  other  objectiotis  to  the  inea^ 
•tire ;  but  he  wai  anxioiu  to  reet  bis  oppo- 
aitioD  to  it  otx  the  ground  of  its  alienating 
the  people  from  obedience,  rendering  the 
laws  odious,  and  SQwiog  the  seeds  of  future 
discontent  and  turbulence.  It  had  been 
aaid  that  the  law  had  put  down  combina- 
tions ;  but  the  Au^t  was,  that  the  combina- 
tions had  been  put  down  by  the  approvers, 
Bod  it  so  happened,  that  not  one  of  them 
had  appeared  before  the  tribunals  consti- 
tuted by  this  act,  but  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  He  objected  to  givmg  the  go* 
remment  extraordinary  powers  until  he 
jsaw  that  they  were  used  for  good  pur* 
poses.  The  people  were  growing  more 
formidable  every  day ;  they  were  getting 
enlightened  by  education,  and  wealthy  by 
industry :  and,  as  they  were  more  instruc- 
ted and  more  opulent,  acquired  a  keener 
•ense  of  their  o^radation.  As  long  as 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  degradation,  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  look  for  permanent  tranquil- 
lity. As  long  as  a  large  class  found 
themselves  excluded  from  those  honours 
«nd  that  rank  to  which  the  increasing 
•wealth  of  many  amongst  them  aspired,  so 
long  would  discontent  prevail  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
ilien  proceeded  to  pomt  out  the  dangers 
to  this  country,  from  allowing  Ireland  to 
remain  in  her  present  state,  should  any 
of  the  continental  powers  be  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  their  discontents,  and 
wish  to  make  alliance  with  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  and  concluded  by  observing,  that 
England,  by  embracing  the  opportunity 
which  was  still  open  to  her,  might  by 
conciliation  render  Ireland  a  source  of 
permanent  strength  to  the  British  empire. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  concurred 
with  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  admit- 
ting it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  severe, 
and  regretted  its  necessity ;  but  as  to  its 
efficacy,  he  altogether  differed  from  them. 
If  it  could  be  shewn  that  not  only  was  the 
measure  unconstitutional,  but  also  ineffi- 
cacious, thei\  indeed  the  objections  to  it 
would  be  unanswerable ;  but  he  main- 
tained, that  every  thing  which  had  yet 
transpire  on  the  subject,  had  proved  its 
efficacy.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
4»f  the  members  of  the  committee^— men 
suffering  widely  in  their  general  political 
-views — that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  parlia- 
ment to  separate  without  giving  to  the 
fiitecutive   goverfuoent   in    Ireuuid   the 


powers  conferred  by  (his  act  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee, 
that,  as  a  measure  of  prevention,  it  had 
already  been  successful,  and  was  likely  tp 
succeed  better  than  any  other,  in  prevent- 
ing such  lawless  outrages  as  had  afflicted 
several  parts  of  Ireland  last  year*  Ha 
asked  for  the  bill  onlv  as  a  temporary 
measure,  until  the  end  of  the  next  sea- 
sion,  by  which  time  he  hoped  all  further 
cause  for  it  would  be  removed.  It  had 
been  objected  tp  it,  that  Ireland  was  now 
tranquil,  and  did  not  call  for  it*.  It  was 
asserted,  that  it  had,  and  would  continue 
to  have,  the  efiect  of  producing  general 
discontent  with  the  laws«  These  at  least 
were  not  consistent  objections,  for  if  it 
had  produced  such  discentent  with  the 
laws,  that  they  were  no  longer  respected, 
that  would  be  one  reason  why  it  should 
be  continued  for  a  time  longer.  It  waa 
idle  to  say,  that  thb  measure  was  called 
for  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  to  en- 
able them  to  oppress  their  Catholic  fellow 
subjects.  A  greater  libel  on  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  could  not  be  uttered. 
No ;  it  was  called  for  to  protect  all  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  without  reference  to 
any  sect  or  class,  from  such  outrages*  It 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  peasant 
as  well  as  of  his  rioh  landlord.  They  had 
already  heard  of  the  houses  of  landlords 
being  barricadoed  during  the  night,  and 
frequently  during  the  day,  so  completely 
as  to  give  to  the  interior  the  appearance  of 
night.  A  very  natural  feeling  of  pity  was 
expressed  for  the  situation  of  those  who 
had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means 
of  protection;  but,  there  was  another 
class  of  persons  who  were  equally  entitled 
to  pity,  and  to  protection — he  meant 
those  industrious  peasants  whose  thatched 
cottage  afforded  no  such  means  of  defence. 
From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bennett  it  ap* 
peared,  that  the  houses  of  almost  all  the 
peasantry  were  thatched,  and  of  course 
easily  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  very  numy 
peaceably  disposed  peasants  were  obliged 
to  join  in  nightly  depredation  on  others, 
to  protect  their  own  houses  and  families 
from  being  destroyed;  which  would  be 
the  case  if  they  refused.  Why  should 
such  persons  be  left  without  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  this  act  ?  It  appeared 
that,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  there 
were  not  less  than  fourteen  murders  com- 
mitted in  one  -barony  in  two  years,  and 
yet  in  not  a  single  instance  bad  the  per- 
petrators been  £scovered.  The  losurreq- 
tion  act  was  certainly  a  bad  thing,  but 
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nurdert  and  burniDgB  were  t  grett  detl 
worse.  He  for  one  should  be  willing 
rather  to  live  under  such  a  law,  than  be 
nightly  exposed  to  the  fear  of  having  his 
bouse  burnt,  and  his  wife  and  family  driven 
out  to  be  shot.  He  b^ged  the  House  to 
recollect  the  case  of  Mr.  Shee,  where  a 
whole  ftmily,  consisting  of  sixteen  per- 
sons were  all  destroyed  by  such  a  nightly 
attack.  If  the  act  prevented  a  single  crime 
like  this'-  kept  a  single  family  from  such 
a  ftite— it  was  a  benefit.  The  evidence 
shewed  that  combinations  had  been  broken 
up.  The  House  must  at  the  same  time 
Tecollect,  that  the  measure  was  not  to  be 
the  pensanent  law  of  the  country.  But 
would  any  person  trust  during  the  next 
winter  to  the  «  dove-like  simplicity"  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  alluded,  for 
the  secunty  of  Ireland ;  or  could  it  be 
thought  that  the  country  would  be  tranquil 
leithoul  this  measure?  The  seeds  of  dis- 
content had  been  sown,  according  to  the 
hon.  member,  who  had  begun  with  Strong- 
bow,  for  centuries.  Could  one  session  of  in- 
quiry, then,  be  expected  to  root  them  up  ? 
He  did  not  suppose  the  magistrates  were 
all  pure ;  that  no  instance  of  corruption 
could  be  found ;  that  government  had  al- 
ways been  perfect ;  but,  whatever  might 
formerly  have  been  the  case,  he  was  sure 
that  since  his  present  majesty's  accession, 
attention  had  been  paid  to  improving  the 
magistracy,  and  that  measures  of  severity 
had  been  relaxed.  Ireland  had  been  re- 
lieved from  taxation,  and  her  other  wants 
^had  been  attended  to.  He  wished  as 
much  as  any  gentleman,  that  religious  ani- 
mosities were  abolished;  he  only  differ- 
ed with  hon.  members  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  plans  which  they  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  Ireland  would  relapse  into  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  if  some 
such  measure  as  the  present  were  not 
adopted,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  leave  the  peaceable 
and  loyal  inhabitants  exposed  to  every 
species  of  outra^^e. 

Mr.  Spring  Riee  said,  thai  he  waft  de- 
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out  agatilft  the  iMurrection  aet,  that 
ministers  themselvet  would  be  asiuuued 
to  propose  iu  renewal.  ' 

Mr.  Denman  considered,  that  Che  re* 
newal  of  the  lasorireotion  act  was  pa^riog 
too  much  for  this  inquiry ;  more  especially 
as  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  act  was 
not  inefficacious.  The  report  of  the  conv- 
mittee  did  not,  be  thought,  deserve  sucb 
an  implicit  mark  of  confidence ;  and  of 
the  evidence,  as  it  was  before  the  Hoose^ 
th^  could  judge  for  themsdves.  He  had 
understood,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
session,  from  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  the  clause  should  not  be-  renewed 
which  enacted,  that  any  person  firaod  Ia 
a  publio-hotise,  whether  licensed  or  Bot» 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  eveoiog, 
and  six  in  the  morning,  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  should  be  liable  to  be  transports 
ed  for  seven  jrears.  Yet  this  clause  was 
not  omitted  m  the  bill  whieh  had  bee* 
sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
evidence  gave  them  a  little  insight  of  the 
causes  of  the  discontenta  in  Iigpland. 
¥tom  that  evidence  it  appeared,  that  the 
hi^h  rents  and  tithes  extracted  from  the 
miserable  inhabitants,  were  among  tht 
principal  causes  of  th<tte  discontents  whicli 
this  bill  was  intended  to  suppress.  He 
perfectly  agreed  with  an  hon.  niember, 
that  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection-  act 
was  calculated  to  counteract  all  the  monik 
effect  which  might  otherwise  be  expected 
from  the  improvement  of  the  police,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  nightly  patrol  and 
watch,  as  well  as  the  advantages  wbicli 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  iRtrodootion 
of  a  better  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land. These  were  all  moral  causes,  which 
would  operate  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland,  if  the  baleful  influence  of  this 
act  did  not  prevent  their  activity.  Was 
this  the  way  to  tranquillixe  a  country,  by 
bringing  all  under  the  act  of  accusatiorr, 
and  accounting  as  guilty  all  who  wer^ 
not  able  to  prove  their  innocence  ?  These 
were  acts  which  ought  not  to  be  granted 
to  any  set  of  men.  The  government 
which  wished  to  receive  such  powers 
showed  that  it  did  not  knew  bow^  to  go* 
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oppretrioh  to  the  iodhFiduali.  He  vat  no 
friend  to  such  a  noeasure;  but,  ia  the 
present  state  of  Ireland^  tuch  a  power 
must  he  intrusted*  The  committee  had 
recommended  it  for  a  jear,  under  the 
liiUest  conviction  that  the  state  of  the 
country  warranted  it. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  said,  he  did  not 
oppose  this  measure  from  any  idea  that 
its  powers  had  been  abused,  or  that  it  had 
been  improperly  acted  on,  either  by  the 
government  of  Ireland,  the  assessors,  or 
the  magistracy.  He  believed  that  no  hu- 
man being  could  do  more  to  restrain  the 
powers  of  government  within  mild  and 
moderate  limiu  than  the  marquis  Welleslej 
had  done.  But  he  must  oppose  the  mea* 
sure,  because  it  placed  the  magistracy, 
whom  it  vested  with  enormous  powers,  in 
a  most  invidious  situation,  with  respect  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Multitudes  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  few  punished,  under 
this  act ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  much  irritation  was  excited,  and 
little  beneGt  effected.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  bound  to  allow,  that  the  magis- 
trates and  gentry  of  Ireland  called  for 
some  strong  and  effectual  powers  of  re- 
straint and  repression.  But  he  would 
prefer  to  the  operation  of  an  Insurrection 
act,  the  institution  of  martial-law,  in  those 
provinces  where  the  disturbances  pre- 
vailed. Such  a  system  of  martial-law,  for 
example,  as  that  whjch  the  marquis  Corn- 
wallis  established  in  Ireland,  at  the  time 
when  the  enemy  was  in  the  country. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  second 
reading  112 ;  against  it  23. 

Marine  Insurancb  Bill.]  Mr.  F. 
Buxton  moved  the  thiad  reading  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  opposed  the 
notion.  There  were,  he  said,  six  hundred 
persons  interested  in  the  measure,  who  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by 
counsel  against  it. 

Mr.  Plummer  also  objected  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Huskitsm  regretted  that  the  worthy 
alderman  should  offer  any  thing  like  a 
vexatious  opposition  to  the  passing  of  a 
meaaure,  which  had  already  been  debated 
in  every  stage.  The  two  chailered  com- 
panies who  were  interested  in  the  bill  4iad 
been  heard  by  counsel  against  it,  and  he 
should  certainly  object  to  the  hearing  any 
more  counsel. 

Mr.  GrenJeU  could  not  admit  that  the 
|»il]  bad  i>eeo  suflkiently  discussed. 


JoKslS,  1824.  [1838 

The  House  divided :  for  the  third  read- 
ing 559 ;  against  it  159. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday y  June  15. 

Scotch  JuDicATtJRB  Bill.]  Lord 
Colchester  moved  the  third  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Lord  Melville  approved  of  the  bill,  but 
thought  there  were  some  of  the  clauses 
which  it  would  be  better  to  postpone. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  though  no  per- 
son in  that  House  was  less  qualified  thap 
himself  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  details  of 
the  measure  now  proposed,  was  never- 
theless quite  convinced  that  no  greater 
boon  was  ever  offered  to  a  country.  An 
experience  of  many  years  had  shewn  the 
inconvenience  of  the  prelent  system,  and 
the  legislature  was  not  called  upon  hastily 
to  adopt  the  present  measure.  •  A  coob- 
roission  had  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject,  composed  of  twenty-six  per- 
sons, who  stood  high  in  the  profession  of 
the  law.  The  report  which  these  gentle- 
men had  made  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  bill.  It  was  not,  however,  a  law 
which  could  be  neither  repealed  nor 
amended ;  and  if  experience  should  shew 
that  errors  had  been  committed,  parlia- 
ment might  remedy  them.  The  bill  did 
not  shut  the  door  against  further  improve* 
ment.  < 

The  Duke  of  Athol  gave  full  praise  to 
those  who  had  introduced  this  measure ; 
he  knew  they  were  actuated  solely  by  a 
desire  to  confer  on  that  part  of  the  coun» 
try  a  valuable  boon.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, quite  sure  that  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  would  see  it  in  that  light. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  bill  bad  only  been  printed  now,  and 
allowed  to  stand* over  until  next  session.' 

The  Earl  of  Roulyn  gave  the  bill  his 
stipport  with  great  satisfaction,  becausis  it 
was  nearly  wmrd  fo&word  what  was  rpcom* 
mended  by  the  report. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  think  hm 
should  be  doing  his  duty  to  his  majasty'a 
subjects  10  Scotland,  if  he  did  not  statb 
that  this  hilt  met  with  His  cordial  appro* 
bation. 

Lord  RedeulaU  also  supported  the  bill. 
The  number  of  appeals  which  came  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  was  a  convincing 
proof  that  something  was  wrong  in  the 
administratioo,  ol  justice. 

The  ^iH  was  then  read  athird  |im^.    . 
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Equitable  Loan  Bill.]  The  Earl 
of  Hardwicke  moved,  thc^t  the  order  to 
hear  counsel  at  the  bar  against  this  bill  be 
discharged. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 
bill  was  a  most  important  one.  By  the 
first  clauscy  the  company,  who,  if  the 
band-bills  could  be  credited,  were  only 
anxious  to  benefit  the  poor,  exonerated 
themselves  from  the  usury  laws,  and  were 
to  be  enabled  to  lend  money  to  any 
amount  without  being  punishable  by  them. 
Those  laws,  were  very  injurious, and  ought 
to  bo  ilone  away,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for 
granting  to  a  single  company  the  privilege 
of  being  exempted  from  their  operation. 
Ho  had  presented  a  petition  from  certain 
-peraoDs,- praying  to  be  heard  at  their 
iCHrdships'  bar  against  tlie  bill.  Their 
lordships  had  granted  the  prayer,  and  he 
bad  m  petition  to  present*  when  the  bill 
waa  read  a  second  time,  praying  to  be 
heard  on  all  the  clauses.  Unless  their 
lordships  were  prepared  to  shut  their 
door  against  the  people*  they  could  not 
consent  to  the  motion  for  discharging  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  was  not 
io  the  House  when  this  order  was  made, 
or  be  should  have  objected  to  it.  Hia 
Yote  on  the  bill  itself  would  depend  on 
the  clauses;  for  if  it  came  out  of  the 
committee  in  its  present  shape,  be  should 
certainly  oppose  it.  There  was  no  reason 
for  exempting  the  company  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  usury  laws.  The  bill  was 
brought  forward  for  a  public  object,  and 
was  of  great  importance*  It  was  not  their 
Jordahips  practice  to  hear  persona  who  ad^ 
▼ocated  their  individual  interests  at  that 
stage  of  the  bill.  He  thought  their  lord* 
ships  should  discharge  the  order  and  al- 
low the  bill  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  the 
doctrine  just  held  by  tlie  noble  earl,  waa 
both  novel  and  dangerous. 

The  Lord'Chajtcmor  understood  this  to 
h9  a  private  bill ;  and  on  such  bills  it  was 
theur  lordships  practice  to  hear  counsel  on 
tke  principle.  He  could  not  consent  to 
diacfaarge  the  order  to  hear  counsel  against 
the  bill. 

The  House  then  divided :  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  order  26  ;  against  it  17. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the 
•econd  readmg  of  the  b'dl.  It  would 
deprive  a  body  of  men  of  their  bo« 
ainesB,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  a 
company  who  were  totally  ino^aUe  of 
carrying  it  on. 


Petition  qfltokrt  Bell. 


iisto 


The  L«rd  Ou^icOor  UH,  that  if  this 
bill  came  out. of  the  committee  aa  it  now 
stood,  there  was  hardly  a  seoteoco  of  it 
which  he  should  not  fSeelit  his  duty  ta 
oppose. 

Lord  Redesdale  could  not  oonseat  to 
the  second  reading.  There  was  one  ob«> 
jection  which  struck  him  aa  dedslvely 
against  it.  Pawnbrokers  could  be  paD«- 
ished  criminally;  but  how  could  the 
company  be  punished  ?  If  a  pawnbroker 
received  stolen  goods,  be  might  be  in- 
dicted and  punished ;  but,  how  could  the 
company  be  proceeded  against  in.auch  a 
case?  Their  lordships  should  also  be 
careful  how  they  allowed  so  many  coaft- 
panies  with  large  capitals  to  be  formed,  aa 
they  might  have  a  dangerous  influence 
on  the  constitution  and  govemmeot  of 
the  country.  He  would  exJiort  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  to  give 
this  point  his  serious  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  expressed 
his  perfect  concurrence  in  the  sentimeota 
of  ihe  noble  lord  who  had  just  aat  down. 
The  creation  of  so  many  companies  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  state;  and,  ao  far 
from  promoting  trade,  they  only  esta- 
blished monopolies,  and  ruined  indiriduala. 
He  would  vote  against  tlie  bill. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  second 
reading  17 ;  against  it  14. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday f  June  15. 

Petition  of  Robert  Bbll,  com- 
plaining OF  BEING  CALLED  UPON  BT 
THE  Waa  Office  to  pay  Money  as  a 
Surety.]  Sir  Jatnes  Mackintosk  said,  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  praaeotinff  two 

Sititions  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
e  should  begin  with  that  which  adverted 
to  a  caae  of  iiklividual  hardship,  and  sub- 
sequently submit  the  other,  which  referred 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire* 
The  individual  who  made  his  compkinC 
to  the  House,  was  aware  that  he  could 
not  obtain  here  a  specific  redress  for  the 

frievances  of  which  be  complained ;  but 
e  trusted,  that,  under  the  extraordinary 
cuvumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  severUy 
of  the  evil  which,  through  no  iaolt  of  hia» 
was  now  ilbout  lo  be  visited  on  him,  he 
might  be  able,  through  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  House  of  Comnops,  to  have 
extended  to  hiai  the  lenity  and  iadulgeaee 
of  the  War-office.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Robert  Bell, 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  «<  The  Weekly 
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Difpatch'*  newsptper,  became  one  of  the 
aureties  of  Mr.  James  Workman,  who  was 
then  appointed  paymaster  to  a  regiment 
of  infantry.  It  was  within  his  ( sir  James's ) 
recollectron,  that  so  far  back  as  the  period 
when  lord  Eldon  presided  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  he  (sir  James)  was  of  counsel  for 
Mr.  Workman,  in  an  action  which  that 

Sintleman  brought  against  the  colonel  of 
at  very  regiment,  for  having  imputed  to 
him  disloyal  opinions.  He  mentipned  the 
fact  to  shew  the  distance  of  time  at  which 
the  transaction  took  place,  out^f  which  the 
present  petition  arose.  It  appeared  noir 
that  Mr.  Workman  was  a  debtor  to  the 
Crown  for  certain  monies  advanced  to  him 
in  his  capacity  of  paymaister,  and  for  that 
debt  a  claim  had,  within  the  httt  five 
weeks,  been  made  en  Mr.  Robert  Bell, 
one  of  bis  sureties.  The  petitioner  stated 
positively,  that  after  the  regiment  had 
been  disbanded,  Mr.  Workman  came  to 
London,  where  he  resided,  and  that  if 
due  diligence  had  been  made  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Crown,  he  would 
have  been  forthcoming  to  answer  for  any 
balance.  He  (sir  James)  did  not  impute 
blame  to  any  person ;  but  it  was  extraor- 
dinary that  the  claim  had  not  been  made 
at  the  proper  time.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  noble  lord,  in  making  the  claim  on  the 
sureties  now,  was  pushing  the  powers  of 
the  government  beyond  the  legal  bounds; 
buthelelt,  that,neverthe)es8,  tl^  petitioner 
having  never  heard  of  the  claim  for  such 
a  number  of  years,  was  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  the  whole  of  die  accounts  of 
Mr.  Workman  had  been  satisfactori^ 
settled.  It  was  true  that  there  existed  no 
statute  of  limitations,  by  which  the  claims 
of  the  Crown,  as  in  individual  transactions, 
were  circumscribed ;  but,  a  sense  of  justice, 
atid  the  common  feelings  of  mankind 
warranted  the  inference,  that  they  should 
adapt  themselves,  in  some  degree,  to  such 
a  principle.  Might  not  the  greatest 
degree  or  cruelty  and  injustice  be  mfiicted 
on  families,  in  consequence  of  letting  loose 
under  the  power  of  the  government,  these 
long  dormant  demands?  If  the  House 
should  feel  disposed  to  manifest  any  dis* 
position  as  to  the  peculiar  case  of  the 
petitioner,  the  noble  secretary  at  war,  he 
was  persuaded,  would  f^el  rejoiced  to  be 
relieved,  by  suth  an  Indication,  from  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  rigorous  act  of 
pubKc  duty.  If  the  noble  lord  felt  him- 
self  bound  by  the  rules  of  olSce,  he  would 
at  the  same  time  consider,  that  those  rules 
were  in  such  an  extreme,  oasoi  very  uo- 


reasonable,  and  that  no  public  inconveni- 
ence could  follow  (heir  relaxation  in  this 
individual  case.  He  begged  leave  to  mova 
tliat  the  petition  be  read. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  he  would  state 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  very  shortlyf 
that  the  House  might  see  ihat  it  was  not 
that  case  of  hardshif)  which  the  learned 
gentleman  had  described  it  to  be.  Th» 
petitioner,  Mr.  Bell,  had  bscoaoe  surety 
for  Mr.  Paymaster  Workman ;  and  it  waa 
only  in  consequence  of  his  joining  with 
another  gentleman  in  a  surety*bond,  ihst 
the  pubbc  money  had  ever  been  inuusted 
into  that  person*s  hands.  As  it  was 
therefore  by  there  own  spontaneous  acC* 
that  they  had  rendered  themseWes  liable 
for  Mr.  Workman  s  deficiencies,  he  did 
not  see  what  reason  they  had  to  complain 
of  being  now  called  upon  to  make  them 
good.  Now,  Mr.  Workman  ceased  to  act 
as  paymaster  in  1800^  and  had  thenr 
rendered  his  accounts.  Any  body  who 
had  beard  the  statement  of  the  learned 
gentleman  would  suppose  that,  from  the, 
year  1800  to  the  year  1824,  no  step  bad 
been  taken  by  government  to  examine 
thoee  accounts,  or  to  make  Mr.  Work-^ 
man's  sureties  cognizable  for  the  errora 
which  they  contained.  Now,  the  reverse 
was  the  fact.  lu  the  year  1808,  Mr.. 
Workman's  accounts  were  examined.  'The 
result  of  that  examination  was  communis 
cated  to.  him  immediately.  Abstracts  oC 
the  examination  were  also  sent  to  the 
agent  of  the  corps.  The  agent  of  the 
corps,  in  return,  applied  to  the  War-office^ 
for  information  as  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Workman's  sureties.  That  informatioa 
the  War-office  communicated,  and  the 
agent  then  wrote  to  the  sureties,  inform^ 
iog  them  of  the  sum  in  which  Mr.  Work- 
man had  left  his  accounts  deficient.  There 
was,  therefore^  no  fault  attributable  te 
the  War-office,  for  not  having  given  the 
aureties  the  opportunity  of  settling  these 
accounts  with  their  principal.  These  a/c-^ 
counts  of  Mr.  Workman  formed  part  oC 
the  arrears,  which,  owing  to  the  multipli- 
city of  accounts,  accumulated  during  the 
war ;  and  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that, 
they  had  again  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
the  department  with  which  he  was  con- 
neoteU.  Upon  finding  them  unsettled  in 
1824>,  he  haid  ordered  them  te  be  re  vised* 
and  had  also  directed  application  for  the 
balance  of  ibem  to  be  made  to  the  sure* 
ties.  In  consequence  ef  certain  rules 
which  he  bad  laid  down  in  his  office  with 
regard  le  the  i^eounu  ^  deceaaed  paf- 
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ihastert,  1,164/.  itras  struck  off  the  claim 
whtcfa  flight  have  been  made  upon  them ; 
Imd  the  only  claim  for  which  ^hey  were 
now  liable  was  \SOl.  With  respect  to  the 
docnrine  laid  down  by  the  learned  genlle- 
ntth,  that  public  debtors  were  to  be 
released  from  all  liability  in  cases  where  a 
eonstderabl^  lapse  of  time  had  taken  place 
wftliout  si  demand  being  made  upon  them, 
Ne  thought  the  justice  of  the  case  was 
quite  the  other  way ;  instead  of  claiming  a 
femtssion  of  the  debt,  they  ought  to  be 
^ankful  that  they  were  not  c^led  upon 
to  pay  interest  upon  it.  In  conclusion, 
fee  contended,  that  this  case  did  not  require 
Ihe  interference  of  the  House,  and  was 
one  in  which  be  should  not  be  justified  in 
taking  any  other  course  than  that  which 
he  had  done. 

>  Mr.  'Hwme  felt  great  pleasure  that  this 
mlbjfect  had  been  taken  dp  by  his  learned 
Meod,  especially  as  the  case  was  only  one 
of' a  very  numerous  class  of  ffrievanoes. 
He  was  of  opinion  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  tiumber  of  years,  the  government 
ought  to  have  no  stronger  claim  on  a  man's 
l^operty    than  any  of  his   private  cre- 
ditors.   The  noble  lord  had  said,    that 
communication  had  been  made  in  1808  to 
Mr.  Workman^s  sureties,  regarding  the 
deficiency  in  that  individual's  accounts. 
Would  the  noble  lord  undertake  to  say 
^at  such  commmiication  h)id  been  re- 
ceived by  the  sureties,  or  prod  ace  any 
iDswer  from  them  admitting  the  receipt  of 
it  i  The  noble  lord  had  likewise  said,  that 
the  sureties  became  so  by  their  own  vo- 
luntary act.     He  admitted  it ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  became 
sureties  under  the  idea  that  government 
would  perform  its  duty,  in  regularly  ovar- 
lookiog  the   accounts    of  the  party  for 
whom  they  engaged,  and  in  commiinicat* 
itig  to  them  on  the  instant  any  deficiencies 
#hich  it  might  discover  in  them,    Now, 
it  appeared  from  the  noble  lord's  own 
stafcteent,  that  Mr.  Workman  gave  in  his 
accounts  in  1800,  and  that  nothing  was 
said  to  the  sureties  about  any  deficiency 
in  them  till  1806.    How  came  it,  too, 
that  sixteen  years  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  i»ver  in  silence  since  that  notice  was 
aaid  to  have  been  given  ?  He  thought  it 
was  a  great  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
gavemroent  to  bring  forward  this  claim  at 
tliii  period  against  the  sureties,  who,  by 


shortly  after  the  peace  of  1801,  and  had 
there  risen  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Justice  of 
New  Orleans ;  a  situation  of  emolumenf, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
repaid  the  sum  now  claimed  of  his  sureties* 
He  was  sorry  he  did  not  see  the  chan« 
ceilor  of  the  Exohequer  in  his  place,  as 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  acted  with 
great  liberality  to  persons  in  a  similar 
situatioii  with  the  petitioner.  He  had 
himself  presented  two  petitions  from  iodi«. 
viduab,  on  whom  a  demand  had  been 
made  for  arrears  of  legacy  duty  due  in 
one  case  26  years,  and  in  the  other  S3 
years  ago ;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  upon 
them  bad  been,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  used  his  influence  to  procure  the 
issuing  of  a  Treasury  minute,  restricting 
the  recovery  of  all  arrears  of  legacy  duty 
to  those  due  since  the  year  1805. 

Sir  J.  Afoc/fcta/oiA  said,  that  Mr.  Work- 
man  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent, 
and  bad  filled  a  biffh  judicial  station  under 
the  governipent  m  the  Um'ted  States  of 
America.  There  was  no  account  of  his 
death.  Indeed,  within  the  last  three 
years,  he  had  received  a  law  book  written 
by  him.  He  did  hope,  that  the  publicity 
given  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  House  would  ad« 
vise  himi  if  living,  of  what  had  passed ; 
and  he  had  no  d^bt  he  would  at  once 
meet  the  daima  of  the  government* 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

HbCOGNITIOM  or  the  lNJ>EPJBtfDBliCB 

OF  South  AM^nicA— Loim>on  Pbtitiok 
FOR.]  Sir  James  Mackintosh  To^e  and 
said  ;• — 

Mr.  Speaker;  1  hold  in  my  hand  a 
petition  from  the  Merchants  of  the  city 
of  London  who  are  engaged  in  trade  with, 
the  countries  of  America  formerly  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  praying  that  the 
House  would  adofit  such  measures  as  to 
them  may  seem  meet,  to  induce  his  ma- 
jesty's government  to  Recognize  the  lade* 
peodence  of  the  states  in  Uio^e  cpuntries 
who  have  in  fact,  established  independent 
governments.  In,  presenting  this  peti^. 
tion,  I  think  it  right  to  give  the  House 
such  information  as  I  possess  relating  to 
the  number  and  character  of  the  peti-i^ 
tioners,  that  it  may  be  se^n  how  far  they 
are  what  they  profess  to  he ;  what 


the  'negligence  of  government,  had  lost  their  means  oY  liowledge ;  what  are  likely 
tlieopiwrtunityirhich  they  once  had  of  i  ^o  b«  the  motives  of  their  application; 
leeoverinff'  the  money  of  Mr 


Workman.  |      •  Ffom  the  original  edition,  primed  for 


Mf..WiMrkttaii   had  gone  to    Amerier>  Messrs.  Longman. 
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what  faith  is  due  to  their  testimony ;  and 
what  weight  ought  to  be  allowed  to  their 
judgment.    Their  number  is  one  hundred 
and  seventeen.     Each  of  them  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  considerable  commercial  house 
interested  in  ,the  trade  to  America.     The 
petition  therefore  conveys  the  sentiments 
of  three  or  four  hundred  merchants.     The 
signatures    were   collected    in  two  days 
without  a  public  meeting  or  even  an  ad*  : 
vertisement :  it  was  confined  to  the  Ame- 
rican merchants,  but  the  petitioner*  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  merchant  in 
London  would  have  declined  to  put  his 
name  to  it.     I  am  but  imperfectly  quali- 
fied to  estimate  the  importance  and  sta- 
tion of   the  petitioners.      Judging  from 
common  information,   I  should  consider 
many  of  thtm  a«  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
mercantile    community.     I    see    among 
them  the  firm  of  Baring  and  company, 
which,    without    disparagement   to   any 
others,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  establishments  of  the  world. 
I  see  aliio  the  firms  of  Herring,  Powles 
and  company ;  of  Richardson  and  com* 
pany  ;  Goldsmith  and  company  ;  Monte* 
fiori  and  company;    of    Mr.   Benjamin 
Shaw,  who  as  chairman  of  Lloyd's  cofiee- 
house  represents  the  most  numerous  and 
diversified  interests  of  traffic;   together 
with  many  others  not  equally  known  to 
me,  but  whom,  if  I  did  know,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  might  with  truth  describe  as 
persons  of  the  highest  mercantile  respect- 
ability.    I  perceive  among  them  the  name 
of  Ricardo,  which  I  shall  ever  honour,  and 
cannot  now  pronounce  without  emotion. 
In  a  word,  the  petitioners  are  the  city  of 
London.    They  contain  individuals  of  all 
political  parties;  they  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  perfectly  conversant 
with  all   its  commercial   bearings;    and 
they  could  not  &11  the  high  place  where 
they  stand,  if  they  were  not  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  intelligence  and  probity,  as 
by  those  inferior  advantages  of  wealth, 
which  with  them  are  not  fortunate  acci- 
dents, but  proofs  of  personal  worth  and 
professional  merit. 

If  it  had  been  my  intention  to  enter 
fully  on  this  subject,  and  especially  to  dis- 
cuss it  adversely  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, I  might  have  chosen  a  different 
form  of  presenting  it  to  the  House.  But 
though  I  am  and  ever  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  party  assi>ciate<l,  as  I  conceive,  for 
preserving  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
I  present  thia petition  in-the  spirit  of  those 
by  whom  it  it  tubsoribedj  in  tfae  bope  of 

VOL.  XI. 


relieving  that  linxious-  desire  which  per- 
vades the  commercial  world — and  which  ' 
is  also  shared  by  the  people  of  England,-- 
that  the  present  session  may  not  close 
without  some  discussion  or  some  explana- 
tion on  this  important  subject,  as  far  as 
that  explanation  can  be  given  without  in* 
convenience  to  the  public  service.    For 
such  a  purpose  the  presentation  of  a  pe-  * 
tition  affords  a  convenient  opportunity^ ' 
both  because  it  implies  the  absence  of 
any  intention  to  blame  the  past  nieatouret ' 
of  government  as  foreign  from  the  wishes 
of  the  petitioners,  and  because  it  does  not 
naturally-  require  to  be  folio vred  by  any  < 
motion  which  might  be  represented- as  an 
invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, » 
or  as  a  restraint  on  tne  discretion  of  its 
constitutionar  advisers. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  add,  that  in 
whatever  form  or  at  whatever  period  of 
the  session  I  had  brought  this  subject  for- 
ward, I  do -not  think  that  I  should  have 
felt  myself  called  upon  to  discuss  it  in  a  - 
tone  very  different  from  that  which  the 
nature  of  the  present  occasion  appears  to 
me  to  require.  On  a  question  of  policy, 
where  various  opinions  may  be  formed 
about  the  past,  and  where  the  only  impor- 
tant "^avt  is  necessarily^  prospective,"  I' 
should  naturally  have  wished  to  speak  in 
a  dfliberative  temper.  However  much  I 
might  lament  the  delays  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  recognition  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  1  could  hardly  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  strongly  to  urge  that  the  time 
was  now,  at  least,  come  for  more  decisive* 
measures.  With  respect  indeed  to  the 
State  Papers  laid  before  us,  I  see  nothing 
in  them  to  blame  or  to  regret,  unless  it  be 
that  excess  of  tenderness  and  forbearance 
towards  the  feelings  and  pretensions  of 
European  Spain  which  the  dispatches 
themselves  acknowledge.  In  all  other 
respects  I  can  only  describe  them  as  con- 
taining a  body  of  liberal  maxims  of  po- 
licy and  just  principles  of  public  law,  ex- 
pressed with  a  precision,  a  circuraspecHon, 
and  a  dignity  which  will  always  render 
them  models  and  masterpieces  of  diplo* 
matic  composition.  Far  from  assailing 
these  valuable  docuroentSf  it  is  my  object 
,  to  uphold  their  doctrines,  to  reason  from 
their  prinoiples,  and  to  contend  for  no-^ 
thins  more  than  that  tlie  future  policy  of 
I  England  on  this  subject  may  be  governed 
by  them.  On  them  I  rest.-  From  them 
seems- to  me  to  flow  every  consequence 
respecting  the  futurewhidi  I  think  moa^ 
deiirable«     I  should  natiiraUf  faavr  had 
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no  other  Uak  tbto  tb«t  of  auotfag  llieiti» 
of  fhowing  the  «t«po  to  wnicb  they  hid 
conducted  the  ouettioo,  of  ^afi>ldllw  their 
iioport  where  toej  ete  too  short  tor  the 
gtoeralitjr  of  reAderi,  ood  of  enforcing 
tl^r  application  to  idl  that  jet  remains 
undone.  But  soroethina  inore  is  made 
necessary  by  the  confusion  and  roiscon- 
c«4ion  which  prevail  on  one  part  of  this 
s\ifeject«  I  baye  observed  with  astonish- 
ment, that  persons  ojtherwise  well  informed 
should  here  beuay  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
cuosl  celehnated  events  in  hisiory,  and  an 
OPi^uatntance  with  the  plainest  princi- 
p^s  of  international  law,  which  I  should 
QfSl  have  thought  possible  if  1  had  not 
Ic^wn  to  be  real.  I  am  therefore  obKged 
t9  JMl^i&  these  State  Papers  befi>^  I  «p« 
peu  to  them.  I  must  go  back  fo^  a  mo- 
flitnt  to  those  elementary  principles  which 
«I9  so  grossly  misunderstood*  And  first, 
with  lespect  io  the  term  **  RecognttioD," 
the  introduction  of  which  into  these  dis- 
CMSsions  has  proved  the  nrincipal  occasion 
of  darkness  and  error.  It  is  a  term  which 
It  used  in  two  senses  so  different  from 
tpdi  other  as  to  have  nothing  very  iropor- 
ttni  in  common.  The  first,  which  is  the 
true  aud  legitimate  sense  of  the  word 
M  Reoognitioo"  ^  a  technical  term  of  in- 
ternational law,  is  that  in  which  it  denotes 
the  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  country  by  a  state  which 
formerly  exercised  sovereignty  over  it. 
Spain  has  been  doomed  to  exhibit  more 
samples  of  this  species  of  recognition 
tiMtti  any  other  JSuropean  state,  of  which 
t]^  mokt  memorable  cases  are  the  ac* 
knowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
I^ortugal  and  Holland.  This  country  also 
pa^  the  penalty  of  evil  counsels  in  that 
nour  of  folly  and  infatuation  which  led  to 
H  hostile  separation  between  the  American 
colonies  and  their  mother  country.  Such 
neoognitions  are  renunciations  of  sove- 
Mignty*  They  are  a  surrender  of  the 
power  or  of  the  claim  to  govern.  They 
i|l#  of  the  utmost  ionportance*  as  quieting 
possession  and  extioguisiiing  a  foreign 
ppoleosion  to  authori^ :  they  free  n  na- 
tion from  the  evils  of  a  disputed  sove- 
Kfignty :  they  remove  the  only  competitor 
who  can  with  any  colour  of  right  contend 
•gainst  the  actual  government ;  and  they 
•mnre  to  a  country  the  advantage  of  uo- 
dhmuted  independence. 

MMt  we»  who  ana  aa  foreign  ta  the 
Spaoish  states  in  America  as  we  ac»  to 
flpf^.beflKif,  who  never  hi4  msj  mpre 
«MuyiQroK^  lbem.tJtaiiiP«ert)0r>  hiM 


in  this  case  no  daiitM  to  renounce,  no 
power  to  abdicate,  no  sovereignty  to  n- 
sigo,  no  legal  rights  to  confer.  Tb^  am 
as  independent  wkhout  our  acknowkdg* 
meet  of  their  independence  as  with  it.  No 
act  of  ours  csn  even  remove  an  ohatade 
which  stands  in  the  wny  of  their  indepea'* 
dence,  or  withdraw  anv  force  which  dis* 
turbs  its  exercise.  West  we  have  to  do^ 
ia  therefore  not  recognition  In  itsficstand 
most  strictly  proper  sense.  It  is  not  by 
formal  stipulations  or  ac^mn  dedaratioos 
that  we  are  to  recognise  the  Amerioaa 
stales:  bot  by  measures  of  practical  po^ 
licy  which  imply  that  we  acknowiedgft 
their  independence.  Oar  recognition' ia 
victual.  Vn  are  called  upon  to  treat 
them  as  independent;  to  establish  with 
theim  the  same  Telations  and  the  same  in- 
tercouese  which  we  are  accustomed  lo 
maintain  with  other  governments ;  lo  deal 
with  them  in  every  renpeet  as  common* 
wealths  entitled  to  admission  mto  the 
great  society  of  civilised  states.  The  most 
conspicuous  part  of  sudi  a  practioal  re- 
co|^Hion,  is  the  act  of  aenoinff  and  re- 
ceiving diplomatic  agents.  It  unplies  no 
guarantee,  no  alliance,  no  aid,  no  appro* 
nation  of  the  successfiil  revolt ;  no  mti- 
mation  of  an  opinion  concerning  the  jua- 
tice  or  injustice  of  the  means  by  which  it 
has  been  accomplished.  These  are  mat* 
ters  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  It  would 
be  usurpation  in  us  to  sit  in  judgment  up* 
on  them.  As  a  state,  we  can  neither 
condemn  nor  justify  revolutions  which  do. 
not  affisct  our  safety  and  are  not  ameni^le 
to  our  laws.  We  deal  with  the  authoritiea^ 
of  new  states,  on  the  same  principles  and 
for  the  same  object  as  with  those  of  ddl 
We  consider  them  as  governments  actual^ 
exercising  authority  over  the  people  of  a 
country,  with  whom  we  are  called  upon 
to  maintain  a  regular  intercourse  by  diplo- 
matic agents  for  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  for  the  security  of  British 
subjects.  The  principle  which  requires 
such  an  intercourse  is  the  same,  whether 
governaoents  be  oM  or  new.  Antiquity 
afibrds  a  presumption  of  stability,  which, 
like  all  other  presumptions,  may  and  does 
fiul  in  particular  instances.  But  in  itself 
it  is  nothing ;  and  when  tt  ceases  to  indi» 
cate  sud>ility,  it  ought  to  be  t«garded  bjy 
afi)reign  cotintry  asof  noacconnt.  The 
tacit  recognition  of  a  new  state,  with 
which  alone  I  am  now  ceocenie4»  not 
beinga  jndipnent  lbrtfaeBewgofenuneiit« 
Of  ajuainst  we  oU,  isndt  n  deiviatiee  fiNpn 
pat^nentSBli^t  ^  ^tcanM  ^ just  offimi^ 
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to  the'diapQis^Bsed  ruler.*  When  Orett 
Br^n  recognised  the  United  States,  ft 
was.  a  coDcessioD  by  the  recognizing  power 
of  which  the  object  was  the  advantage 
and  Aecuritj  of  the  goveroment  recog- 
nised. But  when  Great  Britain  (I  hope 
very  soon }  recognizes  the  states  of  Span* 
ish  America,  it  will  not  be  as  a  concession 
to  tbeoly  for  they  need  no  such  recogni- 
tion ;  but  it  will  be  for  her  own  sake,  to 
prpdaote  her  own  interest ;  to  protect  rhe 
trade  and  navigation  of  her  subjects ;  to 
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*  These  doctrmes  are  so  indisputable  that 
they  are  not  eontroverted  even  hj  the  jurists  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  whose  writings  m  every 
other  respect  bear  the  most  ignominious  maru 
of  the  servitfide  of  the  human  understanding 
under  the  empire  of  that  confederacy.  Mar- 
tens, who  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Summary 
of  International  law  has  sacrificed  even  the 
principle  of  national  independence  (liv.  III. 
c.  ii.  8.  T4.),  without  which  no  such  law  could 
be  conceived,  yet  speaks  as  follows  on  recog- 
nitions : — **  Quant  ^  la  simple  reconnoissance, 
il  semble  qu'une  nation  etrang^re,  n'^tant  pas 
oblig^  4  juger  de  la  l^timit^,  peut  toutes 
les  fois  qu'elle  est  douteuse  se  permettre  de 
s'attacher  au  seul  fait  de  la  possession,  et  trai- 
ter  comme  ind^pendant  de  son  anden  Gou- 
vememenL  T^tat  ou  4a  province  qui  jouit  dans 
le  fait  de  rind^pendance,  sans  blesser  par  la 
ies  devoirs  d'une  rigoureuse  neutrality." —  Mar- 
tens, Precis  du  droit  des  Gens,  Liv.  III.  c.  ii. 
s.  80.  Goett  1891.  Tet  a  comparison  of  the 
above  sentence  with  the  parallel  passage  of  the 
saiae  book  in  the  edition  of  1789  is  a  mortify- 
ing specimen  of  the  decline  of  liberty  of  opi- 
nion m  Europe. 

Even  Kluber,  the  publisher  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  assents  to  the 
same  doctrine,  though  he  insidiously  contrives 
the  means  of  evading  it  by  the  insertion  of  one 
Or  two  anibiguouS  words :  **  La  souveralnet^ 
est  acquise  par  un  ^t,  ou  lors  de  sa  fondation 
Qin  bten  loniqu'il  se  d^gage  l^gitimement  de  la 
d^pendance  dans  laqnelle  il  se  troovait.  Poor 
6tre  valide,  elle  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  reconoue 
ou  garantie  par  une  puissance  quelconque; 
pourvu  que  la  possession  ne  soit  pas  vicieuse." 
— Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Part  i.  c.  i.  s.  23. 
Stutnid,  1819. 

Mr.  Kluber  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
the  question  **  Who  is  to  judge  whether  the  ac- 
quisitioa  of  independence  be  legitimate  or  its 
possession  vicious  V*  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  qualification  is  utt^riy  unmeaning;  for 
if  there  be  an  original  ii^t  which  vitiates  the 
possession  of  independence,  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  foreign  recognition^  which,  according 
to  fliis  writer  himself,  is  rteedt^ss  wh^  tlie 
iDdependende  is  litwftA,  and  iftnst  therefore  be 
useless  hi  those  cases  where  he  insintiat^,  ra^ 
ther  than  asserts,  that  Ibreigii  StMes  are  bound 
or  entitled  to  treat  it  as  unlawful. 


acquire  the  best  means  of  cultmitin|; 
ftiendly  relations  with  important  coun- 
tries,  and  df  composing  by  immediate  ne« 
gotiatioii  those  differences  which  might 
otherwise  terminate  in  war.  The  first 
n)ecies  of  recognition  is  for  the  benefit  6f 
the  state  which  is  acknowledged.  The 
second  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  whicb 
makes  the  acknowledgment*  The  first  il 
the  waiver  of  a  legal  pretension.  Thd 
second,  only  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
fact,  toffetlier  with  a  policy  required  by 
that  acknowledgment.  Arie  these  nem 
doctrines?  Quite  the  contrary.  They 
are  founded  on  the  ancient  practice  of 
Europe.  They  have  been  acted  upon 
for  more  tlian  two  centuries  by  En^iid 
as  well  as  other  nations. 

I  have  already  generally  alluded  to  the 
memorable  and  glorious  revolt  by  which 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
threw  ofiT  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Nearly 
fourscore  years  passed  from  the  beginning 
of  tliat  just  insurrection,  to  the  time  when* 
a  recfignition  of  independence  w^^s  at  last 
extorted  from  Castilian  pride  and  obstt« 
nacy. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlshds  first 
took  up  arms  to  obtain  the  redress  of  in* 
tolerable  grievances,  "bnd  for  many  jetat 
they  forbore  from  proceeding  to  nie  last 
extremity  against  tlieir  tyrannical  king.* 
It  was  not  till  Philip  had  fiDrmally  pro* 
scribed  the  prince  of  Orange  (th^  purest 
and  most  perfect  model  of  a  patriotic 
liero),  putting  a  price  on  his  head,  and 
promising  not  only  pardon  for  every 
crime,  but  tlie  liooours  of  nobility  f  te 
any  one  who  should  assassinate  him^  thai 
the  states-general  declared  the  king  cf 


•  The  fbllo^ng  are  the  words  Of  their  il- 
lustrious historian:-— ''Post  lonsam  dabitii- 
tioaem — ab  ordinibos  Belgarum  PhiUppo^  ob 
violatas  leges,  imperium  abrogatum  est;  lata* 
que  in  ilium  sententia  cum  quo,  si  varum  fa- 
temur,  novem  jam  per  annos  bellatum  erat ; 
sed  tunc  primum  desitum  nomen  ejus  et  insig- 
nia usurpari,  mutataque  verba  solennis  juris* 
jurandi,  ut  qui  princeps  hactetnis  erat,  hostis 
vocaretur.  Hoc  consilmm  victnas  apud  gentes 
necessitate  et  tot  irritis  ante  prs6ibus  escusak 
turn,  baud  desiere  Hispani  at  scehis  insectarii 
parom  memores,  pulsum  a  ina|oribus  suis  regno 
mvisfle  crudeliutis  regem,  eique  prelatam  stir* 
pern  non  ex  legibus  genitaro;  ut  jam  taceantar 
Vetera  apud  Francos,  minus  veteraapud  Anglos, 
recentiora  apud  Danes  et'Sueonas  dejectomm 
regum  exempla.'' — Grotii  Ann.  Lib.  iii.  sub 
an.  1581. 

t  March  15, 1580.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplom. 
V.368. 
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Spain  to  have  forfeited,  by  a  long  coorae 
of  merciless  tyranDy»  his  rights  of  sore- 
veignty  over  the  Netherlands,*  Several 
assassins  attiempted  the  life  of  the  good 
and  great  prince  of  Orange :  one  wounded 
bim  dangerously ;  another  consummated 
the  murder— a  zealot  of  what  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  called  legitimacy.  He  sof-' 
fered  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime; 
but  the  king  of  Spain,  bestowed  on  his 
&roi]y  the  infamous  nobility  which  had 
been  earned  by  tfie  assassin ;  an  example 
which  has  also  disgraced  our  age.  Be- 
fore and  after  that  murder,  the  ffreatest 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  attended  the 
arms  of  those  who  fought  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  Their  chiefs  were 
driven  into  exile;  their  armies  were  dis- 
persed ;  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  of 
the  Belgic  provinces,  misled  by  priests, 
had  made  tbeir  peace  with  the  tyrant. 
The  greatest  captains  of  the  age  com- 
manded against  them.  The  duke  of  Alva 
employed  his  vafour  and  experience  to 
quell  the  revolts  which  had  been  produced 
by  his  cruelty.  The  genius  of  the  prince 
of  Parma  long  threatened  the  infant  li- 
berty of  Holland.  Spinola  balanced  the 
consummate  ability  of  prince  Maurice, 
and  kept  up  an  equal  contest,  till  Gusta- 
▼us  Adolpnus  rescued  Europe  from  the 
holy  allies  of  that  age.  The  insurgenu 
had  seen  with  dread  the  armament  called 
Invincible,  which  was  designed,  by  the 
conquest  of  England,  to  destroy  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Netherlands.  Their  inde- 
pendence appeared  more  than  once  to  be 
annihilated — it  was  often  endangered — it 
was  to  the  last  fiercely  contested.  The 
fortune  of  war  was  as  of^en  adverse  as 
favourable  to  their  arms. 

It  was  not  till  the  SOth  of  January  1648, 
nearly  eighty  years  af\er  the  revolt,  nearly 
seventy  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ertce,  that  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  recognised  the  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  sovereignty  over  their 
territory.  What,  during  that  long  period, 
was  the  policy  of  the  European  states  I 
Did  they  wait  for  eighty  years,  till  the 


sTowed  and  honourable  ministers?  Did 
they  refuse  to  their  own  subjects  that 
protection  for  their  lives  and  properties, 
which  such  a  correspondence  alone  could 
afford  ?  All  this  they  ought  to  have  done, 
according  to  the  pnnciples  of  those  who 
would  resist  tlie  prayer  of  the  petition  in 
my  hand. 

But  nothing  of  this  was  then  done  or 
dreamt  of.  Every  state  in  Europe,  except 
the  German  branch  of  the  house  Of  Aus- 
tria, sent  ministers  to  the  Hague,  and 
received  those  of  the  states-general.  Theif 
friendship  was  prized,  their  alliance  court* 
ed,  and  defensive  treaties  formed  with 
them  by  powers  at  peace  with  Spam,  from 
the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the 
barbarians  of  Persia  and  Muscovy.  I  say 
nothing  of  Elizabeth,  herself  proscribed 
as  an  usurper,  the  stay  of  Holland,  and 
the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  throughout 
Europe.  But  no  one  can  question  the 
authority,  on  this  point,  of  her  successor, 
the  great  professor  of  legitimacy,  the 
founder  of  that  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  led  his  fumily  to 
destruction.  As  king  of  Scotland,  in 
1594,  fif^y-four  years  before  the  recogni- 
tion by  Spain,  he  recognised  the  states- 
general  as  the  successors  of  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Burgundy,  by  stipulating 
with  them  the  renewal  of  a  treaty  conclu- 
ded between  his  mother  queen  Mary  and 
the  emperor  Charles  5th. 

In  I60^y  when  James  made  peace  with 
Spain,  eager  as  he  was  by  that  transaction 
to  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  legi- 
timate kings,  he  was  so  far  curbed  by  the 
counsellors  of  Elizabeth,  that  he  adhered 
to  his  own  and  to  her  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Holland;  the  court  of 
Madrid  virtually  acknowledging*  by  se- 
veral articles  *  of  the  treaty,  that  such 
perseverance  in  the  recognition  was  no 
breach  of  neutrality  and  no  obstacle  to 
friendship  with  Spain.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  negotiation,  Win  wood  was 
dispatched  with  new  instructions  as  mi- 
nister to  the  states-general.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  England,  at  peace  with  Spain, 
continued  to  treat  Holland  as  an  inde- 
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The  policy  of  England  towards  Portu- 
gal, though  in  itself  far  less  memorable,  is 
still  more  strikingly  pertinent  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  argument.  On  the  1st  of 
December  1640,  the  people  of  Portugal 
rose  in  arms  against  the  tyrtfnny  of  Spain^ 
under  which  they  bad  groaned  about  sixty 
years.  They  seated  the  duke  of  Braganza 
on  the  throne.  Inr  January  1641,  the 
Cortes  of  the  kingdom  were  assembled  to 
legalize  bis  authority,  though  seldom  con- 
YtHced  by  his  successors  after  their  power 
was  consolidated.  Did  Enghind  then 
wait  the  pleasure  of  Spain  ?  Did  she  desist 
from  connexion  with  Portugal,  till  it 
appeared  from  long  experience  that  the 
attempts  of  S|lain  to  recover  that  country 
must  be  unavailing  I  Did  she  even  require 
that  the  Braganza  government  should 
stand  the  test  of  time  before  she  recog* 
nised  its  independent  authority  ?  No : 
within  a  year  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
duke  of  Braganza  by  the  Cortes,  a  treaty 
of  pe^ce  and  alliance  was  signed  at  Wind- 
sor between  Chas.  1st,  and  John  4th.  which 
not  only  treats  with  the  latter  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  but  expressly  speaks 
of  the  king  of  Castile  as  a  dispossessed 
ruler ;  and  alleges  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  England,  that  he  was  moved  to  con- 
clude this  treaty  *'  by  his  solicitude  to  pre* 
serve  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdoms,  and 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  trade  of  his 
beloved  subjects.*'  *  The  contest  was 
carried  on ;  the  Spaniards  obtained  victo- 
ries; they  excited  conspiracies;  they 
created  divisions.  The  palace  of  the  king 
of  Portugal  was  the  scene  of  domestic 
discord,  court  intrigue,  and  meditated 
usurpation.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
complaint  or  remonstrance,  or  even  mur- 
mur, against  the  early  recognition  by 
England,  though  it  was  not  till  twenty-six 
vears  afterwards  that  Spain  herselt  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Portugal, 
and  (what  is  remarkable)  made  that 
acknowledgment  in  a  treaty  concluded 
under  the  mediation  of  England,  t 

To  these  examples  let  me  add  an  ob- 
gervation  upon  a  part  of  the  practice  of 

nd#i/\na     oti>/in«v1«»    illite>«.a*.nA    n.f   *\\t^  .win- 


roenta  as  much  as  they  had  recognised  the 
monarchy.  The  friends  of  Charles  2nd 
did  not  complain  of  this  policy.  That 
monarch,  when  restored,  did  not  disallow 
the  treaties  of  foreign  powers  with  the 
republic  or  with  Cromwe!!.  Why? 
Because  these  powers  were  obliged,  for 
the  interest  of  their  own  subjects,  to 
negotiate  with  the  government  which, 
whatever  might  hh  its  character,  was 
actually  obeyed  by  the  British  nation. 
They  pronounced  no  opinion  on  the 
legitimacy  of  that  government ;  no  judg- 
ment unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  the 
exiled  prince;  they  consulted  only  the 
security  of  the  commerce  and  intercourse 
of  their  own  subjects  with  the  British 
islands. 

It  was  ouite  otherwise  with  the  recog« 
nttion,by  Louis  14th,  of  the  son  of  Jamea 
2nd,  when  his  father  died,  as  king  of 
Great  Britain.  As  that  prince  was  not 
acknowledge<l  and  obeyed  in  England,  no 
interest  of  France  required  that  Louia 
should  maintain  an  intercourse  or  take 
any  notice  of  his  pretensions.  A  corres- 
pondence  with  the  son  of  James  2nd  could 
neither  preserve  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  nor  protect  the  persons  and 
properties  of  Frenchmen  in  England.  That 
recognition  was  therefore  justly  resented 
by  England  as  a  wanton  insult ;  as  a  direct 
interference  in  her  internal  affairs,  as  an 
assumption  of  authority  to  pronounce 
against  the  lawfulness  of  her  government.  * 
'Die  recognition  of  the  ruler  in  possession, 
however  he  may  be  called  or  thought  an 
usurper,  is  therefore  no  wrong  to  the  dis- 
possessed claimant;  but  great  wrong  ia 
done  to  the  government  which  exercises 
authority  by  the  recognition  of  a  pretender 

*  "  Le  Comte  de  Manchester,  ambassadeur 
d'Angleterre,  ne  parut  plus  4  Versailles  apr^ 
la  reconnoissance  du  Pnoce  de  Galles,  et  par- 
tit,  sans  prendre  cong^  qaelques  jours  apr^ 
TarriT^e  du  Roi  ti  Fontaiobleau.  JLe  Qoi  Guil- 
laume  re^ut  en  sa  maison  de  Loo  en  HoUande 
la  nouvelle  de  la  mort  du  Roi  Jacques  et  de 
cette  reconnoissance.  II  etoit  alors  k  table  avec 
quelqaes  autres  seigneurs.    II  ne  pro^ra  pas 
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wbo  It  wiihoiH  actual  pafrer»  however  ju»l 
hiB  pretentions  to  it  may  be  believed 
to  be. 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  our  complaintt  of 
the  inter fereuce  of  France  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  may  be  quoted  against  my 
argument.  Those  who  glance  over  the 
surface  of  history  may  see  some  likeness 
between  that  case  and  the  present  But 
the  resemblance  is  merely  superficial.  It 
ditappears  on  the  slightest  examination. 
It  was  not  of  the  establishment  of  diplo* 
matio  relations  with  America  by  France 
in  1778  that  Great  Britain  complained. 
We  now  know  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  that 
from  the  first  appearance  of  discontent  in 
1765,  the  due  de  Choiseul  employed 
secret  agents  to  excite  commotion  in 
North  America.  That  galhmt  and  ac« 
complished  officer  himself  was  no  stranger 
to  these  intrigues  after  the  year  1768» 
whenhebecame  governor  of  Guadaloupe.  * 
It  is  well  known  that  the  same  clandestine 
and  treacherous  machinations  were  conti* 
Dued  to  the  last  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  in  spite  of  professions  of  amity 
to  repeated  and  so  soleinn,  that  the  breach 
0i  them  produced  a  more  than  political 
resentment  in  the  mind  of  king  George 
Srd,  against  the  house  of  Bour^^n.  We 
also  learn,  from  no  contemptible  authority, 
that  at  the  very  time  that  the  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau 
in  1762  by  the  due  de  Choiseul  and  the 
duke  of  £iedford,  the  former  of  these  mU 
nisters  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with 
S^n,  by  which  it  was  stipulaited,  that  in 
e^t  years  both  powers  should  attack 
England ;  a  deaign  of  which  the  removal 
of  Choiseul  defeated  the  execution  t. 
The  recognition  was  no  more  than  die 
eoo^omniation  and  avowal  of  those  dark 
dteigas  wteieh  had  so  long  been  carried 
o«i.  So  conscious  was  t!»e  court  of 
Vcrsailfes  of  thfeir  own  perfidy,  that  they 
expected  war  io  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  it.  On  the  same  dsy  with  the 
treaty  of  commerce  %  they  signed  another 
secret  treaty,  eventual  and  deiensive,  with 
North  America,  by  which  it  was  atipu* 


cause.  The  division  of  thet^rritoriet  to 
be  conquered  was  even  provided  fon 
Negligent  and  supine  as  were  the  English 
ministers,  they  can  hardly  be  suppos^  to 
have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  these 
secret  treaties.  The  cause  of  war  was 
not  a  mere  recognition  after  a  long  warn* 
ing  to  the  mother  country ;  after  a  more 
than  generous  forbearance  shown  to  her 
dignity  and  claims,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  with  Spanish  America;  it  was,  that 
France,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  her  ministers,  and  it  is  said 
of  her  sover^gn,  at  length  openly  avowed 
those  machinations  to  destrov  the  union 
between  the  British  nation  and  the  peofiJe 
of  America — Englishmen  by  blood,  and 
freemen  by  principle,  dear  to  us  by  both 
ties,  but  most  dear  by  the  last— which 
they  had  carried  on  dnrin|(  so  many  years 
ol  peace  and  pretended  fnendship,  and  of 
which  they  themselves  felt  that  this  con« 
eluding  act  must  produce  war. 

I  now  proceed  to  review  the  progress 
which  we  have  already  made  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  states  of  Spanish 
America,  as  it  appears  in  the  papers  be- 
fbre  the  House.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
statute  3  Geo.  4th,  c  48.,  whidi  provides^ 
<*  that  the  merchandize  of  countries  in 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  being  or 
havmg  been  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  may  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  ships  which  are  the  \nSlt 
of  these  countries;'*  tboogh  thist  daose 
must  be  allowed  to  be  an  ackoowlei^ 
ment  of  independence,  unless  it  could  he 
said  that  the  provinces  separated  ftoil» 
Spain  were  either  countries  withoi^  tnhi- 
bitants,  or  inhabited  by  men  without  m 
government.  Neither  will  I  say  any  thing 
of  the  declaration  made  to  Spsiin  in  No* 
vember,  that  consuls  most  be  immediately 
sent  to  South  America,  though  I  shall 
hereafter  argue,  that  the  appointment  of 
QonsuU  jis  as  much  an  act  of  recogaitioo 
as  the  appointment  of  higher  ministers* 
Lord  Liverpool  indeed  said,  that  it  was 
<*  treating  South  America  as  independent,** 
which  is  the  only  spedes  of  recognition 
which  we  have  a  right  to  miake.    I  should 
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that  I  at  that  time  dedioed  to  present  a 
petition  of  a  nature  airoOar  to  tiiat  which 
1  ndw  offer  to  your  consideration.  No* 
thing  under  heaven  could  have  induced 
me  to  give  the  slightest  aid  to  the  un- 
righteous violence  which  then  menaced 
the  independence  of  Spain. 

The  dispatch  of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  of  the  Slst  of 
March  1838,  is  the  first  paper  which  I 
wish  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  and 
recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House.*  It  declares,  that  time  and  events 
have  decided  the  separation  of  Spanish 
America;  that  various  circumstances  in 
their  internal  condition  mav  accelerate  or 
retard  the  recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence; and  it  concludes  with  intelligihly 
intimating  that  Great  Britain  would  resist 
the  conquest  of  any  part  of  these  pro- 
vinces by  France.  The  most  explicit 
warning  was  thus  given  to  Spain,  to 
France,  and  to  all  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
the  states  of  Spanish  America,  that  Great 
Britain  considered  their  independence  as 
certain;  that  she  regarded  the  time  of  re« 
coffnizing  it  as  a  question  only  of  policy ; 
and  that  she  would  not  suffer  foreign 
powers  to  interfere  for  preventing  its  estab« 
lishment.  France,  indeed,  is  the  only 
power  named ;  but  the  reason  of  the  case 
applied  to  every  other,  and  extended  a« 
much  to  conquest  under  the  name  of  Spain 
as  if  it  were  made  avowedly  fdfr  France. 

The  next  document  to  which  I  shall 
refer  is  the  memorandum  of  a  conference 
between  M.  de  Polignac  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning  on  tl^  9th  of  October, 
1823  ;t  and  I  cannot  help  earnestly  re- 
commending to  all  persons  who  have  any 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  present  stale  of 
this  question,  or  to  the  footing  on  which 
it  has  stood  for  many  months,  who  do  not 
see  or  do  not  own  that  our  determination 
has  long  been  made  and  announced,  to 
observe  with  care  the  force  and  extent  of 
the  language  of  the  British  government 
on  this  important  occasion.  <«  The  British 
government,*'  it  is  there  said,  *«  were  of 
opinion  that  any  attempt  to  bring  Spanish 
America  under  its  ancient  submission 
must  be  utterly  hopeless ;  that  all  nego- 
tiation for  that  purpose  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful; and  that  the  prolongation  or 
renewal  of  war  fer  the  same  object  could 
l»6  only  a  waste  of  human  life,  and  an  in- 
Siction  of  calamities  on  both  parties  to 


•  See  Vol.  viii.  p.  959. 
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no  end.''  Langiuige  cannot  more  strongly 
dedaretl)e  conviction  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  even 
then  no  longer  doubtful ;  that  there  was 
indeed  no  longer  any  such  contest  as  could 
affect  the  policy  of  foreign  states  towards 
America.     As  soon  as  we   had   made 
known  our  opinion  in  terms  so  positive  to 
the  European  and  American  states,  ibe 
pretensions  of  Spain  could  not  in  point  of 
justice  be  any  reason  for  a  delay  of  recog- 
nition.   It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of 
equal  contest  after  declaring  the  event  to 
be  certain,  or  to  consider  any  measure  of 
ours  as  capable  of  lessening  the  proba- 
bility of  the  success  of  Spain  when  we 
had    pronounced  that  all  her  attempts 
must  DC  utterly  hopeless.    After  declar- 
ing thst   we  should   remain,    however, 
**  strictly  neutral  if  war  should  be  un- 
happily prolonged,*'  we  go  on  to  state 
more  explicitly  than  before,  "  that  the 
junction  of  any  power  in  an  enterprise  of 
Spain  against  the  colonies  would  be  viewed 
as  an  entirely  new  question,  upon  which 
they  must  take  such  decision  as  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  must  require**— 
language  which,  however  cautious  and 
moderate  in  its  forms,  is  in  substance  too 
clear  to  be  misunderstood. 
.  After  this  paragraph,  no  state  in  Europe 
had  a  right  to  affect  surprise  at  the  recog- 
nition, if  it  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
following  day.     Still  more  clearlj,  if  pos- 
sible, is  the  same  principle  avowed  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph,  «  that  the  British 
government  had  no  desire  to  precipitate 
the  recognition,  so  long  as  there  was  any 
reasonable  chance  of  an  accommodation 
with  the  mother  country,  by  which  such 
a  recognition  might  come  first  from  Spain< 
But  that  it  could  not  wait  indefinitely  for 
that  result ;  that  it  could  not  consent  to 
make  its  recognition  of  the  new  stiites  de- 
pendent on  that  of  Spain ;  **  and  that  it 
would  consider  any  foreign  interference, 
either  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  aa 
a  motive  for  recognising  the  latter  without 
delay."    And  here  in  a  matter  less  im- 
portant I  should  be  willing  to  stop,  and  to 
rest  my    case    on   this    passage   alone. 
Words  cannot  be  more  explicit.    It  is 
needless  to  comment  on  them,  and  im- 
posaible  to  evade  them*    We  declare,  that 
the  only  accommodation  which  we  con* 
template,  la  one  which  is  to  terminate  in 
reco^tionby  Spain;  that  we  cannot  in* 
definitely  wait  even  for  that  result.    We 
aas«rt  our  right  to  recognise,   whether 
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Spain  recognises  or  not ;  and  we  state  a 
case  in  which  we  should  immediately  re- 
cognise, independently  of  the  consent  of 
the  Spanish  ^^overnment,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  internal  state  of  the  American 
provinces.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
these  positions,  we  decline  any  part  in  a 
proposed  congress  of  European  powers  for 
regulating  the  aSiirs  of  America. 

I   cannot  quit  this  document  without 

Eaying  a  just  tribute  to  that  part  which  re* 
ites  to  commerce — to  the  6rmness  with 
which  it  asserts  the  right  of  this  country  to 
continue  her  important  trade  with  America, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  consulM  fur  the  protection  of  that 
trade;  and  the  distinct  annunciation, 
**  that  an  attempt  to  renew  the  obsolete 
interdictions  would  be  best  cut  short  by  a 
speedy  and  unqualified  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American 
states.**  Still  more  do  1  applaud  the  de- 
claration, <<that  Great  Britain  had  no  de- 
sire to  set  up  any  separate  right  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  this  trade;  that  she 
considered  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
the  irreversible  progress  of  events  to  have 
already  determined  the  question  of  the 
existenceof  that  freedom  forall  the  world.'* 
These  are  declarations  equally  wise  and 
admirable.  They  coincide  indeed  so  evi- 
dently with  the  well-understood  interest 
of  every  state,  that  it  is  mortifying  to  be 
compelled  to  speak  of  them  as  generous ; 
but  they  are  80  ftiuch  at  variance  with  the 
base  and  short-sighted  policy  of  goveri)* 
ments,  that  it  is  refreshing  and  consola- 
tory to  meet  them  in  the  acts  of  state :  at 
least  when,  as  here,  they  must  be  sincere, 
because  the  circumstances  of  their  pro- 
mulgation secure  their  observance,  and  in- 
deed  render  deviation  from  them  impos- 
sible. 1  read  them  over  and  over  with  the 
utmost  pleasure.  They  breathe  the  spi- 
rit ofthatjust  policy  and  sound  philosophy, 
which  teaches  us  to  regard  the  interest  oil 
our  country  as  best  promoted  by  an  in- 
crease o(  the  industry,  wealih  and  happi- 
ness of  other  nations. 

Although  the  attention  of  the  House  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  acts  of  our  own 
government,  it  is  not  foreign  from  the 
purpose*  of  my  argument  to  solicit  them 
for  a  few  minutes  to  consider  the  admira- 
ble message  sent,  on  the  2nd  of  December 
1823,  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Congress  of  that  great  Republic  I. 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  perfect  i^reement 
of  that  message  with  the  principles  pro* 
fessed  by  us  to  the  Trench  minister,  god 


afterwards  to  all  the  great  powers  of  £u-  . 
rope,  whether  military  or  maritime,  and 
to  the  great  English  ktate  beyond  the  At- 
lantic. I  am  not  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  message  was  influenced  by 
our  communication,  or  was  the  mere  result 
of  similarity  of  principle  and  coincidence 
of  interest.  The  United  States  had  at  all 
events  long  preceded  us  in  the  recognition. 
They  sent  consuls  and  commissioners  two 
years  before  us.  They  found  the  greater 
part  of  South  America  quiet  and  secure  ; 
and  in  the  agitations  of  the  remainder, 
they  found  no  obstacles  to  friendly  inter- 
course with  them.  Their  recognition  of 
these  States  neither  interrupted  their  ami- 
cable relations  with  Spain,  nor  occasioned 
remonstrances  from  any  power  in  Europe. 
They  declared  their  neutrality  at  the  mo- 
ment of  recognition.  They  solemnly  re- 
new that  declaration  in  the  message  before 
me.  **  With  the  governments  who  have 
declared  their  independence  and  oiaintain- 
ed  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have 
on  great  consideration  and  on  just  princi- 
ples acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  in  any  way  controlling  jilieir 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  au 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  In  the  war  between  Spain  and 
those  new  governments,  we  have  declared 
our  neutrally,  and  shall  adhere  to  it,  pro- 
vided no  change  shall  take  place  wnich 
shall  make  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  Slates  indispensable 
to  their  security.  To  what  extent  the 
allied  powers  may  carry  their  vyt^tem  of 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  n«i- 
tions,  is  a  question  in  which  all  indepen- 
dent powers,  who»e  governments  differ 
from  theirs,  are  interested ;  even  those, 
most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  so  than 
the  United  States.^  It  is  impossible  that 
they  should  extend  their  policy  to  any 
portion  of  either  America,  without  endan- 
gering our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  can 
any  one  believe  that  our  southern  breth- 
ren, if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it 
of  ttieir  own  accord.  It  is  eaualty  impos- 
tdble,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  this 
interposition  in  any  form  with  indiference. 
If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resources  of  Spain,  and  of  those  new  go- 
vernments, and  to  their  distance  from  each 
other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  cau 
never  subdue  them.*' 

Thus  does  that  wise  government,  in 
grave  but  detormined  languages,  and  with 
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UM  NAMuiUtt  and  ddibemte  tone  winA 
hw9mfi9.  tmie  cMirage,  proclaim  che  prin- 
ciplw  of  her  policy,  and  osake  known  the 
€aaetf  in  wJufib  the  care  of  her  own  safety 
4^1  compel  her  to  take  up  arma  for  the 
defence  of  other  statet.  I  ha«e  already 
obaerved.  ila  coincidence  with  the  deolara- 
liona  of  bngiand;  which  indeed  is  per- 
fihoU.  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  deeper, 
oc  at  least  more  iramadinte,  interest  in  the 
independe«ee  of  South  Amerioa,  which 
near  neighbourhood  givea  to  the  United 
Stalea*  ihla,  co&icidenoe  of  the  two  great 
En^ish  CjMsimtmweaUbs  (for  so  1  delight 
to  taU  diem,  and  I  heariily  pray  that  they 
may  be  for  ever  united  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
tiae  and  liberty)  cannot  be  contemplated 
wUhotti  tlie  utmost  pleasure  by  every  en* 
lightened  citizen  or  either.  Above  all. 
Sir,  there  ist  one  coincidenee  between 
them,  which  is,  I  trust,  of  happy  augury 
lo  tlie  whole  civilized  world*  Tliey  have 
lioth  declared  tlieir  neutrality  in  the  Aiii»> 
rioan  contest  as  long  as  itahall  be  confined 
to  Spain  and  her  former  colonies.  But 
both  re^re  that  it  shall  be  limited  to 
these  original  combatants.  Both  declare 
that  no  fureign  power  shall  interfere ;  that 
if  Spain  shoidid  be  converted  into  one  of 
the  fangs  of  the  Hdy  Alliance,  that  beast 
of  prey  shall  not  be  suffsred*  to  plunge  it 
Hftta  the  heart  of  America;  nor  to  spread 
thof  baleful  influence  over  tlie  new  Conti- 
nent, under  which  the  old  already  groans ; 
thai  Engliih  liberty  will  resist  it  id 
America  as  English  liberty  will  resist  it  in 
Europe.      I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 


"goverrancot,  an  answer  was  given  w^loh 
cannot  be  read  without  approbation  and 
pleasure.  Had  it  indeed  been  of  an  op« 
posite  sort,  it  would  have  caused  the  blood 
of  every  true  Englishman  to  boil  with  in* 
dtgnation.  In  this  answer,  the  proposition 
of  a  congress  is  once  more  rejected;  the 
British  government  adheres  to  its  originai 
declaration,  that  it  would  wait  for  a  time, 
but  a  limited  time  onl^,  and  would  rejoice 
lo  see  his  Catholic  majesty  have  the  grace 
and  adWmtage  of  taking  the  lead  among 
the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  recognitioii 
of  the  American  states,  as  well  for  the 
greater  benefit  and  security  of  these  statea 
thensseives,  as  from  the  generous  dispoal^ 
tion  felt  bv  Great  Britain  to  spare  the  re^ 
mains  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  however 
infinitesioially  small,  which  may  stiH  be 
fancied  to  belong  to  the  thine  called  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Even  the  shadow  of  long* 
departed  greatness  was  treated  with  com« 
passionate  forbearance:  but  all  these 
courtesies  and  decorums  were  to  have 
their  limit.  The  interest  of  Europe  and 
America  imposed  higher  duties,  which 
were  not  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
leaving  undisturbed  the  precedents  copied 
by  public  offices  at  Madrid,  from  the 
power  of  Charles  .5th,  or  the  arrogance  of 
Philip  2nd.  Tlie  principal  circumstance  in 
which  this  dispatch  added  to  the  proceed* 
ing,  wes,  that  it  both  laid  a  wider  founda- 
tion for  the  policy  of  recognition,  and 
made  a  much  nearer  apnroach  to  exacts 
oess  in.  fixing  the  time  beyond  which  it 
could  not  be  delayed.    "  It  appears  msni* 


that  no  minister  ever  existed  who  could  \  fe^t  to  the  British  government,^  says  the 


qew.  persuade  England  te  connive  at  such 
nevr  uaurpsiions  oif  tlie  Hidy  Alliance.  If 
any  miiu»ter  were  to  fail  in  the  attempt 
Uf  resbt  them,  he  would  be  speedily  car- 
ded back  to  power  with  glory  by  the  peo- 
ple^ If  any  slave  or  bigot  were  found 
mean  and  hardy  enough  to  purdiase  office 
br  acquiirscing  in  such  connivance,  the 
English  nation  would  ignonriniouslv  hurl 
him  fiom  a  atatioii  which  he  would  dis- 
grace. 
On  the  25th  of  December  1823,  M. 

OfilliA.  the  Snanifch   mini&ter  fur  fareian 


dispatch,  *'  that  if  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
globe  should  remain  much  longer  without 
any  recognised  political  existence,  or  any 
definite  political  connexion  with  the  es- 
tablished   governments'  of   Europe,  the 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  thinga 
must  be  at  once  most  embarrassing  to 
those  governments,  and  moat  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  all  European  nations.  Per 
these  reasons,  and  not  from  mete  ^icws  of 
commercial  policy,  the  British  govemmctvx. 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that    the  reco^tvv- 
tion  of  such  nf  tlii>  new  tetate«  a»  *^®^.?  5** 
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borne  by  considerations  of  a  more  •ompre* 
bensiye  nature— considerations  regarding 
not  only  the  essential  interests  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjecU,  but  the  relations  of  the 
old  world  with  the  new.'* 

The  House  can  require  nothing  but  to 
be  reminded  of  these  declarations.  They 
are  too  explicit,  precise,  and  even  minute, 
to  need  the  least  explanation.  The  pur- 
port of  the  dispatch  iS|  to  warn  Spain  that 
the  recognition  cannot  be  delayed  for  manj 
months ;  and  the  force  of  that  warning  it 
verv  much  strengthened  by  the  reasons 
which  are  assigned  against  delay.  They 
distinguish  it  from  a  mere  threat— and  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  render  it  im- 
possible for  a  government  to  retreat  from 
Its  declaration  without  sacrificing  its  ho- 
nour,  and  incurring  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing driven  from  its  principles  and  interests 
by  fear.  I  entreat  the  House  to  meditate 
pn  the  grounds  which  are  stated  for  early 
recognition.  Are  they  not  such,  that,  if 
they  were  sincerely  and  deliberately  em- 
ployed,  they  cannot  be  abandoned  with- 
out dishonour,  and  without  the  danger 
w^hich  dishonour  never  fails  to  bring  on 
great  nations  ?  But  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  levity  (if  excuse  in  that  case 
were  possible),  none  for  insincerity;  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  SOth  January  is  the 
consummation  and  conclusion  of  a  series 
of  measures  and  declarations  which  con- 
.  tinued  for  nearly  two  critical  and  eventfiil 
years. 

Subsequent  to  the  SOth  of  January,  I 
can  have  no  official  information,  I  have 
heard,  and, I  believei  that  Spain  has  an- 
swered this  dispatch ;  that  she  repeats  her 
invitation  to  England  to  send  a  minister 
to  the  proposed  congress;  and  that. she 
bas  notifiea  the  assent  of  Russia,  Austria, 
France  and  Prussia  to  be  parties  to  that 

Sroceeding.  I  have  heard,  and  I  also  be- 
eve,  that  England  on  this  ocoftsion  has 
proved  true  to  herself;  that,  in  confor- 
mity to  her  ancient  character  and  incon- 
sistency with  her  repeated  declarations, 
she  has  declined  all  discussion  of  this  ques- 


may  also  here  mentibn  the  dedaiatioii 
■made  in  this  House,  that  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Spain  by  a  French  army,  everjr 
armament  against  the  Spanidi  ports  must 
be  considered  as  having  a  French  charac- 
ter, and  being  therefore  within  the  princi- 
ple repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  papers. 
Spain  mdeed,  as  a  belligerent,  can  be  now 
considered  only  as  a  fang  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  powerless  in  it^f,  but  ^id^ 
that  monster  has  the  power  ta  arm  with 
three-fold  steel. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  I  conceire  h 
to  be  decUired  by  Great  Britain,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America  is  no  breach  of  fiuth  ar 
neutrality  towards  Spain ;  that  aach  an 
acknowledgment  might  long  ago  havebeen 
made  without  any  violation  of  her  righta 
or  interposition  in  her  affairs ;  that  we  have 
been  for  at  least  two  yean  entitled  to 
make  it  by  all  the  rules  of  international 
law ;  that  we  have  delayed  it,  from  friendly 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  daune 
of  the  Spanish  Government ;  that  we 
have  now  carried  our  forbeafance  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  reasonable  generosity; 
and,  having  exhausted  all  the  offices  of 
friendship  and  good  neighbourhood,  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  consult  onhr  the  in* 
terest  of  our  own  subjects,.ana  the  just 
pretensions  of  the  American  states.  The 
time  allowed  to  Spain  for  consideration  of 
this  great  question  is  expired.  Gene- 
rosity towards  her  would  now  be  injustice 
to  the  rest  of  the  world*  Having  thoa 
excluded  Spain  from  any  influence  on  our 
future  policy,  we  still  more  clearly  pro- 
test against  the  influence  of  other  states, 
who  never  had  any  riffht  to  be  conralted 
or  hefU'd  by  us  on  a  subject  absolutely  fo- 
reign to  them.  We  have  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  any  congress  of  the  Holy  or  un- 
holy Alliance ;  we  have,  I  hope,  at  length 
dissolved  our  unnatural  union  with  them  ; 
and  having  resolutely  declared  our  deter- 
mination not  to  be  influenced  by  their 
counsels,  we  should  certainly  not  endure 
their  insolent  injustice  if  they  dared  to 
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if  we  oDce  suflter  ourselvet  to  be  influenced 
by  ihe  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  re- 
siatiBff  unju9t  pretensionB^  we  destroy  the 
only  Dulwark  of  principle  that  guards  a 
nation  against  falling  into  unconditional 
submission*  There  never  was  a  time 
when  it  would  be  more  ferilpus  to  make 
concessions,  or  to  shew  feebleness  and 
fear#  We  live  in  an  age  of  the  most  ex« 
travagant  and  monstrous  pretensions  sup- 
ported by  tremendous  force*  A  confede- 
racy of  absolute  monarchs  claim  the  right 
4>f  ooDtrolUog  the  internal  government 
of  all  nations*  In  the  exercise  of  that 
usurped  power  they  have  already  taken 
military  possession  of  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe*  All  continental  governments 
either  obey  their  laws  or  tremble  at  their 
displeasure.  England  has  condemned  their 
principles ;  she  is  independent  of  their 
power ;  they  ascribe  all  Uie  misfortunes  of 
the  present  age  to  the  example  of  her  in- 
atitutions;  and  they  know  that  her  laws 
must  to  the  last  moment  of  her  inde- 
pendence protect  that  liberty  of  political 
discussion  from  which  they  profess  to 
dread  confusion,  revolution,  rapine  and 
bloodshed.  On  England*  therefore,  they 
must  look  with  irreconcilable  hatred. 
They  must  desire  her  destruction.  Aa 
joog  as  she  is  firee  and  powerful,  their 
system  is  incomplete,  all  the  precautions 
of  their  tyrannical  policy  are  imperfect, 
and  Uieir  oppressed  subjects  may  once 
more  turn  their  eyes  to  this  island,  indulge 
Ing  the  hope  that  circumstances  will  one 
ilay.  compel  us  to  exchange  the  alliance 
of  kincs  for  the  friendship  of  nations. 

I  wnl  not  say  that  such  a  state  of  the 
world  does  not  rec^uire  a  considerate  and 
circumspect  policy.  I  acknowledge,  and 
should  earnestly  contend,  that  there  never 
was  a  moment  at  wtiicb  the  continuance 
i>f  peace  was  more  desirable.  After  pass- 
ing throilgh  all  the  sufferings  of  twenty 
years  universal  war,  and  feeling  its  inter- 
nal evils  perhaps  more  severely  since  its 
close  than  wheb  it  raged  most  widely  and 
fiercely,  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
taste  the  natural  and  genuine  fruits  of 
peace*  The  robust  constitution  of  a  free 
community  is  just  showing  its  power  to  heal 
the  deepest  wounds,  to  compose  obstinate 
convulsions,  and  to  restore  health  and  vi* 
gour  to  every  disordered  function  or  dis- 
abled member*  I  deprecate  the  occur- 
rence of  what  must  disturb  this  noble  pro- 
jCess — one  of  the  miracles  of  liberty.  But 
I  ^  also  firmly  convinced,  that  prudence 
io  the  present  drcumstances  of  Europe 


forbids  every  measure  that  can  be  repre- 
sented as  having  the  appearance  of  fWar* 
If  we  carry  our  caution  further  than  strict 
abstinence    from    injustice,    we    cannot 
doubt  to  whnt  motive  our  forbearance  will 
be  imputed.      It  is  very  dangerous  to 
yield  to  those  whose  pretensions  are  ex* 
orbitant.    It  is  hard  to  compromine  with 
those,  whose  safety  may  in  their  opinion 
reauire  that  we  should  be  weakened  and 
dishonoured.    Let  us  not  adopt  any  am- 
biguous policy,  which  may  enable  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  cry  out  triumphantiv, 
that  after  having  declared  to  the  world 
that  we  are  entitled  to  recognize  South 
America,  and  that  it  is  our  interest  to  cul* 
tivate  her  friendship ;  that  the  claims  of 
Spain  even  on  our  generosity  are  now  at 
an  end;  and  that  we  sel^  ar  nought  all 
interposition  of  other  powers;    we  stiU 
abstain  fi^m  the  advanti^eous  exercise  of 
an  undisputed  right,  lest  we  should  incur 
the  displeasure  of  monarchs  whose  inter* 
ference  we  profess  to  reject  with  indigna- 
tion*   Every  delay  is  liable  to  that  inter- 
j^etation*      The  least  scrupulouf 'pt>fi- 
ticums  cctodemn  falsehood  wben  it  wears 
the  appearance  of  fear*    It  may  be  s^me- 
titbes  unsafe  to  fire  at  the  royal  tiger  who 
suddenly  crosses  your  path  in  an  eastern 
forest ;  but  it  is  thought  fully  as  danger- 
ous to  betray  your  fear  by  running  away* 
Prudent  men  quietly  pursue  their  road 
without  altering  their  pace,  without  pro* 
voking  or  tempting  the  ferocious  animaL 

Having  thus  traced  the  progress  of  mea- 
sures which  have  led  us  to  the  very  verge 
of  recognition,  the  question  naturally  pre- 
sents itself.  Why  do  we  not  now  recog- 
nise ?  It  is  not  so  much  my  part  to  show 
cause  for  a  new  measure,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  tell  us  why  they  do 
not  complete  their  own  system.  Every 
preparation  Is  made,  every  adverse  daim 
IS  rejected,  ample  notice  is  given  to  aH 

{>arties*  Why  is  the  determination  de- 
ayed?  We  are  irrevocably  pledged  to 
maintain  our  principles,  and  to  act  on  them 
towards  America.  We  have  cut  off  all 
honourable  retreat.  Why  should  we  seem 
to  hesitate?  America  expects  from  us 
the  common  marks  of  amity  and  respect* 
Spain  cannot  complain  at  their  being 
gr^drted*  No  other  state  can  intimate  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  without  an  open 
attack  on  the  inaependence  of  Great 
Britain*  \\l)at  then  hinders  the  decisive 
word  from  being  spoken  ? 

We  have  already,  indeed,  taken  one 
'step  more  in  addition  to  those  on  which  I 
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luive  too'long  dvelt.  We  have  vent  cmn 
9tt1t  to  all  die  porta  of  Spaoish  Anierica  to 
which  wo  trade*  as  well  at  to  the  seau  of 
the  mow  goveramenta  in  that  eouotry. 
We  have  feon  in  tbe  public  papert»  thtit 
the  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  presented 
a  letter  from  tbe  secretary  of  sute  for 
foreign  afEurs  in  this  country,  to  tbe 
aecretary  of  that  foremment,  destriag 
that  they  would  grant  the  permtssioo  to 
the  consul*  without  which  he  cannot  ex- 
ercise his  powers.*  Does  not  this  act  ao- 
knowledge  the  independence  of  thestate  of 
Buenos  Ay  res?  An  independent  stateakme 
can  appoint  consols.  An  independent 
atate  only  can  receive  consols.  We  hate 
not  only  sent  cQ0ftuls»  but  comousaioners. 
What  IS  their  character?  can  it  be  any 
other  tliaa  that  of  an  envoy  with  a  new 
title  ?  Every  ^gent  paWidy  accredited  to 
a  foreign  ^gotenuaenty  and  not  limited  by 
his  commksioB  to  commercial  aiEurs, 
must,  in  reality,  be  a  diplomatic  minister, 
jrhatever  nutj  be  his  official  name.  We 
read  of  the  poMic  and  ^&yM  reception  of 
these  commissioners,  ot  presents  made  by 
jtbem  to  the  American  adrntnistratora, 
and  of  speedies  in  which  they  announce 
the  good  will  of  the  government  and 
people  of  England  towards  tJie  iiifaat  ra« 
publics.  I  allude  to  the  speech  of  colo- 
nel Hamilton  at  Bogota,  on  which,  as  I 
bsve  seen  it  only  in  a  translation,  I  can 
only  venture  to  conjecture,  after  making 
some  allowance  for  the  overflow  m 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  is  apt  to 
occur  on  such  occasions,  that  it  exoreaa- 
ed  the  anxious  wishes  and  earnest  iiopea 
of  this  oouBtry,  that  he  might  find  CoIuoih 
bia  in  a  state  oq^able  of  roaintaioing  those 
relations  of  amity  which  we  were  sin- 
iCerely  desirous  to  establish*  But  sorely 
tbe  whole  of  these  misdons  amounts  to 
a  virtual  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  these  states. 

Where  should  we  apply  for  redress,  if 
.a  Columbian  privateer  were  to  capture  an 


*  **  Ce  n'est  pas  asses  d'etre  nomxn^  et  muni 
de  Lettres  de  Provision  de  la  part  du  Souve- 
rftin.     Le  Consul  doit  aussi  obtenir  TaDDfoba* 


English  mei«hant.man  I  Not  at  Madrid, 
but  at  Bogota.  Does  not  this  anawerde* 
cide  the  whole  question?  Dties  it  not 
dedare  that  the  government  of  Spain  has 
lost  the  sovereignty  of  Caraccas,  and  that 
the  government  of  Columbia  has  sotaroed* 
ed  to  it  ?  From  the  moment  when  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid  could  allbrd  no  rcdfeaa 
for  wrongs  done  to  an  Eagiishman  on  ^le 
Rio  de  la  Plau,  it  became  lawihl  far  the 
English  government  to  seek  liiat  redreaa 
where  alone  it  could  4>e  foand,  from  tlie 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  the 
Hovemment  of  Great  Britain  owed  it  ta 
tb^  own  aubjaou  to  provkle  th«»  weana 
of  obtaining  that  redreas. 

It  could  not  be  obtained  at  all  without 
agents  on  the  spot,  secret  or  avowed,  eau 
pressly  or  tacitly  authorised  and  tnatructed 
by  the  British  government.  But  British 
sabjeeu  have  a  right  to  expect  not  merely 
that  their  government  aMl  provide  some 
means  of  redress,  but  that  they  should 
provide  adequate  and  effectual  means; 
those  which  universal  experience  has 
aroi^  ta  be  the  best ;  those  in  which 
ioaft  usage  has  uught  all  nations  to  phioe 
confidence.  They  are  not  bound  to  be 
content  with  the  unavowed  agency  and 
precarious  good  offices  of  naval  omoera^ 
nor  even  whh  the  inferior  and  imperfect 
protection  of  an  agent  whose  coinmismofi 
IS  limited  to  the  security  of  trade. 

The  power  of  a  consul  is  confined  la 
commercial  aflairs;  and  there  are  mmiy 
of  the  severest  wrongs  which  the  mer* 
chant  sufiers,  which,  as  they  may  not  di* 
rectly  afect  him  in  bis  trading  conoems^ 
are  not  within  the  proper  province  of  the 
eoasal.  Merchants  are  insufficiently  se^ 
cured  by  a  ilis^ised,  a  clandestine,  or  a 
subaltern  minister.  The  English  trader 
at  Buenos  Ayres  ought  not  to  fe^l  his 
ndety  less  perfect  than  that  of  ether  fo- 
reign merchants.  Why  shosM  he  kt 
condemned  to  envy  the  North  Americao 
merchfnt,  who  feels  that  all  his  private  as 
well  as  commercial  mieres*ts  are  protected 
by  a  diplomatic  minister  who  represents 
the  Republic,  and  whose  presence  is  a 
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siderlibTy  aggiHTated^  by  the  conscfbos* 
kieA  that  the  pohcy  of  hif  country  in  this 
re«pect  cannot  be  conteraplated  with 
friendly  eyes  by  the  state  to  which  he  is 
for  a  time  Subject.  Mexico  and  Peru, 
Colttmbia  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  will  not 
easily  perceive  tlie  equity  of  the  principle 
which  requires  them  to  grant  thd  ordinary 
protection  to  Englishmen,  without  requir* 
tng  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  re^ 
eeiTe  the  ordinary  marks  of  friendship 
^rom  England.  It  is  not  the  mere  ab- 
eence  of  an  English  minister  that  they 
will  consider ;  it  is  the  policv  of  system- 
atically refusing  to  hold  diplomotic  in- 
tercourse with  them,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  ft  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
they  are  independent  nations,  llie  Eng- 
lish merchant  has  no  minister  to  whom  he 
can  represent  his  wrongs  with  con6dence ; 
and  his  complaints  roust  be  addressed  to 
B  government,  who,  to  say  the  least,  must 
think  themselves  not  so  much  honoured 
by  England  as  by  North  America.  You 
have  no  right  to  deprive  British  subjects 
of  such  important  advantages,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  at  least  to  disfavour  in  the 
country  where  they  trade,  or  travel,  ot 
reside.  You  ought  not  without  the 
weightiest  reasons  to  continue  a  policy, 
sure,  even  in  the  first  instance,  to  excite 
some  suspicion'  and  alienation,  which  ro 
time  may  grow  into  distrust  and  displea* 
sure,  and  at  length  rankle  into  anger  and 
hostility.  The  habit  of  trusting  to  an 
ambassador  for  security,  has  a  tendency 
to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  adventurous  in* 
dustry,  with  a  constant  affection  for  the 
place  of  a  man's  birth.  The  adventurer 
18  cured  of  prejudices  against  other  na- 
tions, without  feeling  the  ties  loosened 
which  bind  him  to  his  own.  Followed 
over  the  globe  by  the  protection  of  his 
native  rulers,  he  preserves  bis  attachment 
to  his  country,  and  perhaps  oflen  finds  it 
strengthened  instead  of  being  extinguish- 
ed by  long  absence.  If  these  advantages 
are  not  inconsiderable  to  any  European 
nation,  they  most  be  important  to  the 
most  commercial  and  maritime  people  of 
the  world.  The  American  governments 
at  present  rate  our  friendship  too  high  to 
be  jealous  and  punctilious  in  their  inter- 
course with  us.  But  a  little  longer  delay 
nay  give  rise  to  an  unfavourable  judg- 
ment of  our  conduct.  They  may  even 
doubt  our  neutrality  itself.  Initaad  of 
adnnitting  that  the  acknowle&ment  of 
their  mdependenca  would  be  a  breach  of 
neutraity  towards  Spanii  they  mwf  modi 


more  naturally  conceive,  thlit  the  dehy 
to  acknowledge  it  is  a  breach  of  nelitraflt^ 
towards  them.  Do  we  in  trdth  deal 
eoually  by  both  the  contending  parties  i 
We  do  not  content  ourselves  with  consuls 
at  Cadiz  and  Barceloifa.  If  we  expect 
justice  to  our  subjects  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ferdinand  7th,  we  in  return  pay 
every  honour  to  that  government  as  a 
power  of  tlife  first  class.  We  lend  it  everr 
aid  that  it  can  desire  from  the  firesence  df 
a  British  minister  of  (he  highest  rank. 
We  do  not  inquire  whether  he  legiti- 
mately deposed  tiis  father,  or  legally  dis- 
persed the  Cortes  who  preserved  hte 
throne.  Is  it  equality  t6wards  the  Ameri- 
can states*  to  expect  the  same  returtu 
from  them,  without  showing  the  same  re* 
spect  to  th^m,  or  lending  the  same  coun- 
tenance io  their  government  i  The  ine* 
quality  becomes  the  more  strikingly  of- 
fensive, when  it  is  considered  that  th6 
number  of  English  in  (h^  American  states 
is  far  greater,  and  our  commerce  witb 
diem  much  more  important,  Hxid  that  we 
therefore  need  diplomatic  relations  #ith 
them  far  mofe  than  with  European  Spain. 
Anotlier  circumstance  will  render  tmt 
delay  more  surprising  fo  them  and  io  all 
manxind.  We  have  long  since  lidvised 
Snain  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
or  her  late  provinces  in  America;  we 
have  told  her  thst  it  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  negociations  can  be  carried  on,  and 
that  it  affords  her  the  only  chance  of  pre- 
serving some  of  the  adviUitages  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  aritfa  thi^e  vast  terri^ 
tones.  But  if  i^e  have  spoken  sincereljr 
we  must  consider  them  now,  we  must 
have  considered  them  a  year  atfo,  as  tioi 
for  recognition.  There  can  be  no  olr- 
stacle  to  it  in  their  internal  state ;  for  If 
there  had,  it  would  have  Us  much  stood  I A 
the  way  of  Spain  as  in'  ours.  Whatei^ 
rendered  it  ri#ht  for  Spain  to  recognise 
them,  must  also  render  it  right  for  us. 
If  we  now  delay,  Spain  may  v^y  spe» 
ciouslv  charge  us  with  insincerity,  •*  It 
now,*^  she  may  say,  "  appears  from  your 
own  conduct,  that  under  pretence  of 
friendship  you  ad? ised  us  to  do  that  froin 
which  you  yourselves  recoH.  Totf  ad^ 
vised  us  to  abdicate  a  great  empire, 
though  yon  now  treat  it  as  contitiiring  not 
one  govemment  capable  of  keeping  faith 
and  observing  Jiistice:  tor  the  vile  put'* 
pose  of  ettendSng!  yeur  own  comnseYci;^ 
you  would  have  netraytfS  Spain  into  a 
surrender  of  aU  har  American  subjecti^ 
to  dioie  whom  by  your  acti  yta  now 
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pronounce' to  be  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  afford  them  the  ordinary  benefits  of 
civilized  eovernment.''  Let  us  hasten  to 
prevent  these  calumnies,  by  showing  that 
we  have  advised  nothing  which  we  are 
not  ourselves  willins  to  do*  ' 

They  will  not  fail  to  discover,  that  all 
delay  founded  on  the  internal  state  of 
America  is  in  another  respect  grossly  in- 
consistent with  our  express  declarations. 
We  luve  declared  that  we  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  recognition,  either  if 
Spain  were  to  invade  the  libert}*  of  trade 
which  we  now  possess,  or  if  any  other 
power  were  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest 
between  her  and  the  American  states. 
But  do  not  these  declarations  necessarily 
imply  that  they  are  in  fact  independent? 
Surely  no  injustice  of  Spain,  or  rrance,  or 
Russiacould  authorize  England  toacknow- 
ledge  that  to  be  a  fact  which  we  do  not 
know  to  be  so.  Either,  therefore,  we  have 
threatened  to  do  what  ought  not  to  be 
done,  or  these  states  are  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  treated  as  independent. 

One  observation  more  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  case  will  perhaps  be 
excused.  It  is  now  many  months  since  it 
was  declared  to  M.  de  Polignac,  that  we 
should  consider  «'  any  foreign  interference 
by  force  or  menace,  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  as  a  motive 
for  recognizing  the  latter  without  delay." 
I  ask  whether  the  interference  <<by  me- 
nace** has  not  now  occurred  i  M.  Ofalia 
on  the  26th  of  December  proposed  a  con- 
gress on  the  affiurs  of  America,  in  hopes 
that'  the  allies  of  kins  Ferdinand  **  wiU 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  the  worthy 
object  of  upholding  the  principles  of  order 
and  legitimacy,  the  subversion  of  whidi 
once  commenced  in  America  would 
apeediiy  communicate.**  Now  I  have 
luready  said  that,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
this  proposition,  happily  rejected  by  Great 
Britain,  has  been  acceded  to  by  the  allied 
powers.  Preparations  for  the  congress 
are  said  to  be  already  made.  Can  there 
be  a  more  distinct  case  of  interference  by 
menace  in  the  American  contest,  than  the 
agreement  to  assemble  a  congress  for  the 

numOAA  dpiu^rihprl   in    t)iA   clianatrh  nf  M* 


seem  to  be  comprehended  in  the  propo- 
sition, tliat  we  ought  to  recognize  only 
where  independence  is  actually  enjoyed, 
though  that  proposition  properly  only 
affirms  the  former.  But  it  is  said  that  we 
are  called  upon  only  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  independence,  and  that  before  we 
make  the  acknowledgment  we  ought  to 
have  evidence  of  the  tact.  To  this  single 
point  the  discussion  is  now  confined— all 
considerations  of  European  policy  are  (I 
cannot  repeat  it  too  often)  excluded. 
The  policy  of  Spain,  or  France,  or  Russia^ 
is  no  longer  an.  element  in  the  problem. 
The  fact  of  independence  is  now  the  sole 
object  of  consideration.  If  there  be  no 
independence,  we  cannot  acknowledge  it* 
If  there  be,  we  must.  For  Mi  reason 
commissioners  are  sent  to  America  to  in- 
quire into  the  fact ;  and  by  the  mere  act 
of  sending  such  commissioners,  we  once 
more  ple^e  ourselves  solemnly  and  irre- 
vocably t&t  our  determination  shall  be 
influenced  by  nothing  but  the  result  of 
their  inquiry.  We  thus  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
the  states  of  America,  who  have  both  a 
right  to  expect  that  we  shall  not  deceive 
them.  We  have  also  by  the  same  act, 
though  not  with  the  same  feeh'ngty 
pledged  ourselves  to  the  European  allies, 
who  will  know  how  to  appreciate  our 
steadiness  of  purpose  by  our  adherence  t# 
it.  It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  general  question,  that  this  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  British  government 
should  be  rightly  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

To  understand  it  rightly,  we  must  con* 
aider  separately  what  is  often  confounded 
in  argument :  the  first  question,  Whether 
there  be  a  contest  with  Spam  still  pending; 
and  the  second,  Whether  internal  tran«> 
quillity  be  securely  established^  In  the 
first,  we  must  mean  such  a  contest  as  ex- 
hibits some  equality  of  force,  of  which,  if 
the  combatants  were  left  to  themselves, 
the  issue  would  be  in  some  degree  doubt- 
ful. It  never  can  be  understcKKl  so  as  to 
include  a  bare  chance«  that  Spain  might 
recover  her  ancient  dominions  at  some 
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more  than  once*    We  determtned  it  when  i 
we  said  that  time  and  circumttancet  had 
decided  the  separation ;  we  determined  it  | 
when  lire  said  that  recognition  could  sue-  ! 
ceed  only  on  the  basis  of  independence ; ! 
we  determined  it  by  notifying  to  the  world  | 
that  we  could  not  delay  our  recognition 
many  months ;  and  we  determined  it  most 
unequirocally  by  fixing  a  period  beyond 
which  our  recognition  should  not  be  de- 
layed by  the  contrary  policy  of  Spain. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  lastmea-  i 
sure,  unless  we  either  hold  that  recognition 
is  no  interference  in  the  contest,  or  that  | 
no  real  and  effective  contest  now  exists : ' 
either  of  these  propositions  is  sufficient  for  I 
my  purpose.    1  think  I  have  already  de- ' 
monstrated  the  former.     His  majesty's  \ 
ministers,  who  (somewhat  inconsistently 
as  I  think)  hold  the  latter  also  to  be  ne- 
cessary, must  upon  their  own  showing  al- 
ready believe  it ;  since,  if  it  was  not  true, 
they  must  consider  their  own  measures  as 
unjustifiable. 

But,  as  an  argument  only  conclusive 
against  men  who  previously  acknowledse 
certain  opinions,  and  in  which  the  whde 
effinrt  depends  on  the  rare  occurrence  of 
any  men  being  consistent  with  themselves, 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  partial  and  pre- 
carious diaracter,  I  am  willing  to  enter 
into  the  inquiry  concerning  the  independ* 
ence  of  America,  and  prepared  to  contend 
that,  without  waiting  for  the  investigations 
of  the  commissioners,  the  result  is  de- 
cisively favourable  to  the  mr asure  which  I 
recommend.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  offer 
a  dilemma  (not  indeed  mo  terrible  a  di- 
lemma as  that  with  which,  in  the  late  de- 
bate on  Mr.  Smith,  the  missionsry,  my 
learned  friend  ( Mr.  Brougham )  so  pressed 
another  very  acute  and  ingenious  friend 
of  mine  (Mr.  Tindal),  that  the  latter 
with  all  Ills  skill  found  it  impossible  to  es- 
ctape  from  being  gored  by  either  of  its 
horns)-— one  of  a  more  calm  and  more 
pacific,  and  I  fear  less  severely  logical, 
character — but  which  affords  at  least  a 
commodious  means  of  distinguishing  the 
separate  parts  of  this  case  clearly  from 
each  other,  and  of  detecting  the  fallacy 
which  lurks  beneath  the  specious  cover  of 
general  language. 

When  you  inquire,  whether  any  contest 
approachmg  to  eq^uality  now  sulmsts,  do 
you  consider  Spanish  America  as  one  mass 
or  do  you  apply  your  inquiry  to  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  each  individual  stated 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  war 
you  may  yiew  them  in  either  light— in 


the  latter,  because  they  are  sovereign 
commonwealths,  as  independent  of  each 
other  a  sthey  all  are  of  Europe— or  in  the 
former,  because  they  are  united  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
which  binds  them  to  make  common  cause 
in  this  contest,  and  to  conclude  no  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Spain. 

If  I  look  on  Spanish  America  as  one 
vast  mass,  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  any  serious  contest  is  too  simple  to 
admit  the  slightest  doubt.     Wharpropor- 
tion  does  the  contest  bear  to  the  country 
in  which  it  prevails?    My  geography,  or 
at  least  my  reicollectioo,  does  not  serve 
me  so  far,  that  I  could  enumerate  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  over  which 
that  vast  country  extends.  On  the  western 
coast  it  reaches  from  the  northern  point 
of  New  California  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
cultivation  towards  Cape  Horn.    On  the 
eastern  it  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  that  of  the  Orinoco;  and, 
after  the  immense  exception  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to 
the  sotithern  footsteps  of  civilized  man. 
The  prodigious  varieties  of  its  elevation 
exhibit  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  all 
the  climates  and  products  of  the  globe. 
It  is  the  only  abundant  source  of  the 
metals  iustly  called  precious,  the  roost 
generally  and  permanently  useful  of  all 
commodities,  except  those  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  human  life, 
it  is  unequally  and  most  scantily  peopled 
by  sixteen  or  eighteen  millions,  whose 
numbers,  freedom  of  industry,  and  secu- 
rity of  property  must  quadruple  in  a  cen- 
tury.   Its  length  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  from  Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.    It  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  vast  possessions  of  Russia 
or  of  Great  Britain  in  Asia.    The  Spanish 
language  is  spoken  over  a  line  of  nearly  6000 
miles.    The  State  of  Mexico  alone  is  five 
times  larger  than  European  Spain.  A  single 
communication  cut  through  these  territo- 
'  ries  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  would 
I  bring  China  6000  miles  nearer  to  Europe*, 
and  the  Republic  of  Columbia  or  that'  of 
Mexico  may  open  and    command   that 
new  road  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
After  this  faint  sketch  of  the  extent, 
the  force,  the  resources  and  the  prospects 
of  Spanish  America,  it  is  time  to  ask  what 
is  the  contest  maintained  for  by  Spain.  I 

*  See  M.  V.  UumboldCs  adm^le  Essay  oa 
New  Spain. 
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Lu  a»ide  for  the  preteot  M  cont^ading 
pATtiet  among  the  Americtnf,  and  inquire 
qtilj  wlib»  throughout  this  vast  empire^  are  in 
arms  fer  the  cause  of  Spain  ?  What  is  the 
Spanish  strength  i  A  single,  castle  in  Mes^- 
icpt  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  ^ 
small  mrmy  in  Upper  Peru  !    Is  this  a  con- 
test approaching  to  equality  ?  Is  it  suffici- 
ent to  render  the  indepenqeoce  of  such  a 
(^ojuniry  doubtful^    Does  it  deserve  the 
ni^nie  of  contest  ?    It  is  very  little  more 
thsn  whajt  in  some  of  the  wretched  go- 
ternments  of  the  East  is  thought  desirable 
to  keep  alive  the  vigilance  of  the  rulers, 
i|nd  to  exercise  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
people.      No  impartial  an^  weU*informed 
man  has  the  least  disposition  to  believe 
tiiat  such  revolts^  though  they  may  for 
some  lime  be  expected  to  previttl  with  oc* 
ca^itinal  succesiand  with  cun:>tant  mischief 
cau  have  any   tendency    to   restore  the 
Sitaniftb    Qutharliy^       There   is    notliing 
therd*ire  now,  which  deiierve.^  the  name  of 
cnnte^l  between  Spain  and  Smith  America 
considered  b«  a  whole.     There  is  no  pre- 
sent appearance  that  the  country  cmi  be 
reduced   by   the   power  of  Spain  alone; 
and  if  any  other  power  wert;  to  interfere, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  such  an  inter^er* 
ence  would  impose  new  duties  on  Great 
^riiain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the 
American  statei^  a«  separate,  the  fact  of 
indepeodence  is  undisputed  with  respect 
at  lea^t  to  lotne  of  tht^m*  What  doubts 
can  h^  entertained  of  the  independetice  of 
the  immense  pro vi noes  of  Caraccos,  Nev 
Grenada  and  Quito,  which  now  form  the  re* 
public  of  Columbia.^  There^  not  a  royal- 
tft  soldier  remains.  A  con >«iderable  Spanish 
army  h as b ee n  ^le feat ed ,  Th ey li a v e  u  1  lei l hef 
been  destroyedj  or  expelled  from  the  terii* 
lory  of  the  republic.  Three  congresises 
have  successively  been  a^ieembfed.  7'hey 
^ave  formed  a  reasonable  and  promisiiyg 
constitution.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
establmh  a  mse  synlem  anil  a  ju&t  udo^T 
nitftration  of  law.  In  the  niithi  of  tlu  ir 
difficulties    they    have    ventured     (and 


jouroeyf  were,  made  in  the  most  undia* 
turbed  security.  Every  wh^e^e  they  sair 
the  laws  obeyed,  justice  adroinivtered, 
armies  disciplined,  and  the  revenue  peacer 
ably  collected.  Many  British  subjects 
have  indeed  given  practical  proofs  of  their 
faith  in  the  power  and  will  of  the  Colum- 
bian government  to  protect  industry  and 
property:  they  have  established  houses 
of  trade ;  they  have  undertaken  to  work 
mines ;  and  they  are  establishing  s|eam-^ 
boats  on  the  Orinoco  and  the  Maddaleni^ 
Where  is  the  state  which  can  give  better 
proofs  of  secure  independence? 

The  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  ao 
equally  undisputed  enjoyment  of  iodepen* 
dence.  There  no  Spanish  soldier  has  se( 
his  foot  for  fourteen  years.  It  would  be 
as  difficult  to  find  a  royalist  there,  as  it 
would  be  a  Jaci>bire  in  England  (I  mean 
only  a  personal  adh'^rent  of  the  house  of 
Stuartt  for  as  to  Jacobites  in  principle,  I 
fear  they  never  were  more  abundant  j.  li 
has  not  even  been  attacked  by  Spaniardi 
since  the  declaration  of  independence : 
and  its  rulers  are  so  conscious  of  internal 
security,  that  they  liave  crossed  the, 
Andes»  and  interposed  with  vigour  and 
effect  in  the  revolutions  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  the  state  of 
Chili,  will  find  it  in  a  very  valual^le  book 
lately  published  by  Mrs.  Graham,  a  lady 
whom  I  have  the  happiness  to  call  my 
friend,  whoi^by  the  faithful  and  picturesa^e 
minuteness  of  her  descriptions,  places  her 
reader  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  and^ 
introduceshim  to  the  familitM*  acc^uaintaoce. 
of  the  inhabitants.  Whatever  seeds  of 
internal  discord  may  be  perceived,  we^ 
do  not  diiicover  the  vestige  of  any  party 
friendly  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  £ve% 
in  Peru,  where  the  spirit  of  independence, 
lias  most  recently  appeared,  ana  appeara^ 
n)ost  to  fluctuate,  no  formidable  body  of 
Spanish  partisans  has  been  observed  by 
the  tnost  intelligent  ol)servers ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  even  the  army 
which  keeps  the  field  in  that  province 
against  the  American  cause,  be  devoted 
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rely  tolehr  on  their  own  unaided  force, 
they  imbioed  in  th^t  very  contest  the  spi- 
rit of  independence.  It  was  a^  contest 
between  two  Mexican  parties,  in  which 
CTen  the  partisans  of  the  foreign  cause, 
having  no  hope  of  succour  from  without, 
at  length  ceased  to  look  abroad  for  a  so* 
vereign.  They  were  accordingly  complete- 
ly routed,  without  the  interference  of  any 
other  American  state.  The  last  viceroy 
who  was  sent  from  Spain  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  tndepondence  of  Mex- 
ICO :  and  the  royalist  officer,  who  appear- 
ed for  a  time  so  fortunate,  could  not  win 
his  way  to  a  transient  power  without  de- 
claring against  the  pretensions  of  the 
mother  country. 

If,  then,  we  consider  these  states  as  one 
mass,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  re- 
maining content*  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  consider  them  separately,  why  do  we 
not  immediately  comply  with  the  prayer 
of  this  petition,  by  recognising  the  inde- 
pendence of  those'whom  we  must  allow  to 
DC  in  fact  independent  ?  Where  is  the 
objection  to  the  instantaneous  recognition 
at  least  of  Columbia  and  Buenos  Ayres? 

But  here  I  shall  be  reminded  of  the  se- 
cond condition  (as  applicable  to  Mexico 
and  Peru),  the  necessity  of  a  stable  go- 
vernment and  of  internal  tranquillity  : 
without  these  advantages,  we  are  told  that 
ho  state  has  a  claim  to  be  recognised.**^ 
On  what  principle  this  doctrine  rests  I 
cannot  discover.  Independence  and  good 
government  are  unfortunately  very  differ- 
ent things.  Most  countries  have  enjoyed 
the  former ;  not  above  three  or  four  since 
the  beginning  of  history  have  bad  any 
pretensions  to  the  latter.  Many  grossly 
mis|poverned  countries  have  performed 
duties  of  justice  and  good-will  to  neish- 
bouring  states;  I  do  not  say  so  well  as 
more  wisely  ordered  commonwealths,  but 
still  tolerably,  and  always  much  better 
than  if  they  had  not  been  controlled  by 
the  influence  of  opinion  acting  through  a 
regular  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

We  really  do  not  deal  with  Spain  and 
America  by  the  same  weight  and  measure. 
We  exact  prooft  of  independence  and 
tranquillity  from  America.  We  dispense 
both  with  independence  and  tranquillity 
in  Old  Spain.  We  have  an  ambassador 
at  Madrid  though  the  whole  kingdom  be 
in  the  hands  of  France.  We  treat  Spain 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  civilized 
ttBte  of  the  first  rank ;  though  we  have 
been  told  in  this  House,  that  tne  continu- 
ance of  the  French  army  there  is  an  act 
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of  humanity,  necessary  to  prevent  the 
faction  of  frantic  royifists  irotn  destroy, 
ing  not  only  the  friends  of  liberty,  bdt 
every  Spaniard  who  hesitates  to  carry  otk 
a  war  of  persecution  and  extirpation 
against  all  who  are  not  the  zealous  sUp* 
porters  of  unbounded  tyranny  :-^although 
we  have  been  told  all  this,  we  continue  to 
treat  Spain  as  if  she  were  independent,  aa 
if  she  were  under  the  government  of  ci« 
vilized  men,  and  not  under  the  tyranny>of 
ignorant  and  ferocious  barbarians. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  require  from  thd 
new-born  states  of  America,  a  condition 
mcompatible  with  human  nature,  and 
which  if  they  were  able  to  fulfil,  they 
would  be  unlike  every  other  communiij 
that  ever  shook  off  the  yoke  of  foreign 
or  domestic  tyrants.  We  refuse  them 
the  honour  of  formal  admission  mto  thb 
society  of  independent  nations,  unlesa 
they  shall  immediately  *solve  the  awful 
problem  of  reconciling  liberty  with  order; 
unless  inbnt  governments  shall  in  a  mo« 
ment  shoot  up  into  manhood ;  unlesa  aU 
the  efforts  incident  to  a  fearful  struggle 
shall  at  once  subside  into  the  most  perteet 
and  undisturbed  tranquillity.  We  expect 
that  every  interest  which  great  chan^ 
have  wounded  shall  yield  without  resist- 
ance, and  that  every  visionary  or  ambifN 
ous  hope^  which  they  have  kindled  shall 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  counsels 
of  wisdom  and  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
Who  are  we  who  exact  the  performance 
of  such  hard  conditions  ?  Are  ire,  the 
English  nation,  to  took  thils  coldly  on  ria- 
ing  liberty  ?  We  have  indulgence  enouch 
for  tyranu ;  we  make  ample  allowance  for 
the  difficulties  of  their  Mtuation ;  we  are 
ready  enough  to  deprecate  the  censure  of 
their  worst  acts.  And  are  we,  who  spent 
ages  of  blood  in  struggling  for  fireeaom, 
to  treat  with  such  severity  the  nations 
who  now  follow  our  example  ?  Are  we 
to  refuse  that  indulgence  to  the  errors  and 
faults  of  other  nations,  whidi  was  so  long 
needed  by  our  own  ancestors  ?  The  Eng- 
lish people  waded  through  despotism  and 
anarchy,  through  civil  war  and  revolution 
on  their  road  to  freedom.  They  passed 
through  every  form  •f  civil  and  refigloua 
tyranny;  Uiey  persecuted  Protestant! 
under  Mary ;  I  blush  to  add,  they  P^rse* 
cuted  Catholics  under  Elizabeth,  it  wat 
said  by  the  great  satirist,  in  those  nervoue 
invectives  which  he  poured  out  against  them 
for  Uieir  love  of  liberty,  that  they  were  n 
people  whom 
''No  king  could  goverb,  and  no  God  eoold 
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Withip  a  &w  years  aft«r  lia^wt^Hit^ 
tbift  abMs^d  peopfe  «Atabluned  the  fir#l 
9y4teia  of  civil  apd  raligioos  liberty  which 
llad  aver  bean  attempted  id  a  sreat  em- 
pircu  We  JMftly  revere  our  ^re&therg 
for  baviog  accoupted  all  the  eviU  through 
which  the^  paaM4»  as  nothipg  iq  com- 
parigon  wuh  the  high  ohiect^hich  they 
furiiied.  We  nevar  thintc  of  theae  eviU 
uirtber  than  at  thev  endeared  to  us  the 
Ijiberty  of  which  they  were  the  price* 
And  shall  wa  now  iocoosistently,  unrea- 
acmably^  basely  hold  that  distractions  so 
yiuch  fewer  and  milder  and  shorter,  en- 
dured in  the  same  glorious  cause»  will  un^ 
fit  other  nations  w  its  attainment,  and 
fireclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
rank  and  those  privileges  wluch  we  at  the 
same  moment  recognize  as  belonging  to 
slaves  and  barbarians  \ 

I  call  upon  my  right  hon.  friend  dis- 
lioctly  to  tell  us^  on  what  principle  he 
considers  the  perfect  enjoyment  or  bter* 
nal  quiet  as  a  condition  necessary  for  the 
acknowledgment  ^  by  foreign  states  of  an 
uidepeadonce  which  cannot  be  denied  to 
exist*  I  can  discoveir  none»  unless  the 
eonfusions  of  a  country  were  such  as  to 
endanger  the  personal  safetj^  of  a  foreign 
minister.  In  such  a  case,  indeed,  there 
would  be  a  sufficievit  reason  for  interrupt- 

a  diplomatic  intercourse  till  it  could  be 
\j  carried  on.  Yet  the  European 
powers  have  always  had  ministers  at  Con- 
Stantinople^^  though  it  was  well  known 
that  the  b^barians  who  ruled  there 
would*  on  the  approach  of  a  quarrel, 
send  these  unfprtonate  gentlemen  to  a 
prison  in  which  the^  might  remain  during 
a  long  war»  Short  of  this  extreme  case, 
I  see  no  coonei^on  between  dipbmatic 
intercourse  and  thp  internal  slate  of  a 
country.  As  long  as  foreign  ministers 
are  secure,  no  confusion  can  be  such  as 
to  require  the  interruption  or  to  prevent 
t^e  establishment  of  latercourse  Uirough 
them»  But  if  there  were  any  such  inse- 
curity in  the  new  States,  bow  do  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  reside  in  their  capitals  ?  or  why 


Spanish  America^  who  are  9>^uaUv  inde* 
pendent,  and  to  whom  our  eoosuls  may 
apply  in  cases  of  mercantile  grievance, 
with  the  same  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess as  in  other  countries.  It  rests  00 
the  foundation  that  these  governments  ara 
obeyed  by  their  subjects,  and  have  the 
power  and  the  will  to  compel  them  to  da 
justice  to  foreij^ers*  What  more  do  wq 
require  for  ministers  of  a  higher  character  i 
The  same  government  which  redresses  ao 
individual  grievance,  on  the  application  of 
a  consul,  may  remove  a  cause  of  national 
difference  after  listening  to  the  remon- 
strance of  an  envoy.  Whatever  may  ber 
the  succession  of  bctioos,  however  these 
states  may  be  agitated  by  divisions,  what- 
ever form  their  governments  mav  assume^ 
they  must  be  as  competent,  and  as  mucb 
disposed,  to  negociate  on  high  national 
interests  as  to  do  justice  to  an  ag^ieved 
trader  or  mariner ;  they  must  in  Uie  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  all  be  equally  in- 
clined to  continue  on  terms  of  amity  an4 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  greatest  ma* 
ritime  power  of  the  world. 

I  will  venture  even  to  contend,  that 
internal  distractions,  instead  of  being  an 
unpediment  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  are 
ratner  an  additional  reason  for  it.  Ad 
ambassador  is  more  necessary  in  a  dis- 
turbed than  in  a  tranquil  country,  inas- 
much as  the  evils  against  which  his  pror 
aence  is  intended  to  guard  are  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  civil  commotions  that 
the  foreign  trader  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
wronged ;  and  it  is  then  that  he  therefore 
requires  not  only  the  good  offices  of  a 
consul,  but  the  weightier  interposition  or 
a  higher' minister.  In  a  perfectly  well 
ordered  country  the  laws  and  the  tribunals 
might  be  sufficient.  It  is  in  a  state  where 
their  operation  is  disturbed,  that  he  can*? 
not  be  fafe  without  aid  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  country.  In  the 
saose  manner  it  is  <^vious,  that  if  an  am- 
bassador be  an  important  security  for  th^ 
preservatian  and  good  unflerstanding  be- 
tween the  best  regulated  govemmenU,  bis 
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t<3  be  ritther  individaal  tblin  nfltionaK 
But  ft  Wfdtyg  done  t6  the  hamble^t  British 
Aubjeet,  ftn  iriiult  offered  to  the  Brttish 
tdtg  flying  on  the  sli^test  6kiff,  h,  if 
HAfepaired,  A  dishOnOttr  to  the  British 
ikatroD.  It  b  a  gteat  nfttiondl  ititeiiest  as 
^H  ftsdutjrto  Watcli  orerthe  itit^rha^ 
dotial  rights  of  every  Brfton,  ftnd  to  daim 
(hem  froio  «very  government.  It  is  only 
#hen  sUtea  treat  the  wf  oOgs  of  their  sub* 
jjeeta  as  pubfic  inftirfes,  that  every  indivi- 
dual learns  to  feel  the  vtotation  of  his 
Country's  rights  as  a  private  wrong. 

But  the  mass  of  private  interest  engaged 
in  out  trade  with  Spanish  America,  is  so 
great  as  to  render  It  b  large  part  of  the 
national  interest.  There  are  already  ki 
least  a  hundred  English  houses  of  trade 
^tablished  in  various  parts  of  that  fm- 
AienSe  country.  A  great  body  of  skilfW 
minerB  have  lately  left  this  country,  to 
I'estore  and  increase  the  working  of  the 
mines  of  Me^ifo.  Botanists  and  Oeolo* 
gists  and  Zoologists  are  nreparing  to  ex- 
plore regions  too  vast  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  Condamines  and  Humboldts.  These 
missionaries  of  civilization,  who  are  about 
to  spread  European  and  especially  Eiig« 
ttsh  opinions  ana  habits,  and  to  teddi  m* 
dostiy  and  the  afts,  with  their  natural 
conseouences  of  love  of  order  and  desire 
of  qoiet,  are  at  the  same  time  opening 
fiew  markets  for  the  produce  of  British 
labour,  and  new  sources  of  improvement 
an  Well  as  enjoyment  to  the  people  of 
Atnerica. 

The  excellent  petition  from  Liverpool 
to  the  king,  sets  forth  the  value  of  the 
South  American  commerce  very  clearly 
with  respect  to  its  present  extent,  its  ra- 
pid increase,  and  its  probable  permanence. 
In  1819,  the  official  returns  represent  the 
value  of  exported  British  produce  at  thir- 
ty-five milhons  steHing;  in  1822,  at  fortv- 
six  millions  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
petitioners,  who  are  witnesses  of  the  high- 
est authority,  a  great  part  of  this  prodi- 
gious mcreose  is  to  b6  ascribed  to  the 
progress  of  the  South  American  trade. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  probabilities.  In  1822,  they 
tell  us  that  the  British  prodode  exported 
to  the  late  Spanish  colonies  amounted  in 
value  to  three  millions  eight  hundred 
thousamd  pounds  sterling;  and  in  182S, 
to  five  millions* six  hundred  thousand; 
$Xi  increase  cf  near  two  millions  In  one 
jekt.  As  both  the  years  Compared  are 
subsequent  to  the  \)pcning  of  the  Ameri- 
Cftu  fkottSi  we  may  lay  out  of  the  account 


tSie  indh*^ct  trade  formeriy  carried  oti 
with  Uie  Spanish  Mara  through  the  West 
lodieb,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  wmst 
now  be  transferred  to  a  cheaper,  shoitisr 
imd  more  convenient  <rhannel.  In  the 
year  1820  and  the  tht^e  following  yebrS. 
the  annual  average  of  tliips  which  saited 
fl^om  "^e  port  M  Liverf^ol  tt>  SptmUi 
America  wak  189 ;  and  the  iiunri>er  of 
tfmse  which  h&ve  so  sailed  ki  five  montha 
of  the  present  year  Is  already  124 ;  being 
an  increase  in  the  ptt^fhrnSoa  of  thirty  to 
niheteen.  Another  criterion  of  the  hn^ 
portance  of  this  trade,  00  which  tbe 
traders  of  Liverpool  are  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  judge,  Is  the  eScpott  of  cotton 
goods  fVom  their  own  port.  The  reautf 
of  the  comparison  of  that  export  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  certain 
pkrti*  Of  Spanish  and  Portaguete  Ame-* 
dca,  Ss  peculiarly  instructive  and  striking^ 
•^Year  ending  Jan.  5, 182a  Acttid  vtdM 
of  cotton  goods  exported  fhom  Lfverpool^ 
to  Unked  States  882,029/.  to  Spanish 
and  Portugtiese  AmeHea  852,651/*  Year 
^dmg  Jan.  5,  1821.  Actual  value  of 
cotton  goods  exposed  from  liverpool,  to 
United  States  I,033,2M.  to  Splmlsh  and 
Portuguese  America  l^ 1 11, 574/1 

It  is  observed,  that  thUi  last  eztraordU 
nary  statement  relates  to  the  coitopanitlve 
infancy  of  this  trado ;  that  it  comoreheifdi 
neither  Vera  Cruz  nor  the  porta  orColofni» 
bia;and  that  the  atrikifig  dispropertioa  in 
the.  rale  of  increase  does  not  ame  fhom 
the  abatenMnt  of  the  North  AmerioMt 
demand  (for  that  has  increased >,  but 
from  the  rapid  progress  of  demana  in  the 
South  American  market.  Already,  then, 
this  new  commerce  surpasses  in  amoant 
and  still  more  in  progress,  that  trade  witik 
the  United  States  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  extensive  as  well  as  moat 
progressive  branches  of  the  traffic  of  tlito 
great  commercial  country. 

If  I  consult  another  respectable  anihor-* 
ity,  and  look  at  tlie  subject  in  a  somewhat 
difi'erent  light,  I  find  the  annual  value  of 
our  whole  exports  estimated  in  lord  Liver- 
pool's  speech  on  this  subject  at  forty-thfetf 
millions  sterling,*  of  which  about  twenty*' 
millions  worth  goes  to  Europe,  and  about 
the  value  of  seventeen  millions  to  Nortli 
and  South  America:  leaving  between fotnr 
and  five  millions  to  Africa  and  Asia.  Ac-^ 
cording  to  this  statement^  I  may  reckon 

*  Viz.  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Montb  Video. 
Chili,  and  the  West  Coast  of  America. 
tSee  VoLX.p.993. 
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Idverppplf  and  Mrocfaetter,  mtj  saem 
superfluoui.  For,  if  tbej  are  not  worthj 
of  credit  on  a  cosunercial  question,  where 
is  authentic  inforaxation  concerning  such 
matters  to  be  found  ?  CKi  the  principles 
and  theory  of  coounerce  I  hare  dissented 
from  merchants,  and  I  have  general] j.. 
been  laughed  at  as  a  vbionary  for  my 
pains*  I  have,  at  length,  however,  lived  to 
see  the  dsy  when  merchants,  and  even 
statesmen  (a  still  more  obstinate  and  con- 
ceited race),  have  become  the  disciples  of 
philosophers.  But  on  the  extent,  the  par* 
ticolars,  and  the  profits,  of  a  single  brsnch 
of  trade,  I  have  seldom  known  any  econ-« 
omist  so  hard  V  as  to  question  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  whole  body  of  English  aserchama 
and  manu£acturers« 

If  1  were  further  called  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  a  firee  intercourse  with  South 
America,  I  should  refer  the  House  to  a 
valuable  work,  which  I  hope  ail  who  hear 
me  have  read,  and  which  I  know  ther 
ought  to  read— I  mean  captain  Basil  Haifa 
Travels  in  that  country.  The  whole  book 
is  one  continued  proof  of  the  importance 
of  the  free  trade  to  England,  to  America, 
and  to  mankind.  No  man  knows  better 
how^  to  extract  information  from  the  most 
seemingly  trifling  conversations,  and  to 
make  them  the  means  of  conveying  the 
most  just  conception  of  the  opinions,  in* 
terests,  and  feelings  of  a  people.  Though 
he  can  weiffh  interests  m  the  scales  of 
Smith,  he  slso  seizes,  with  the  skill  of 
Platarch,  on  those  small  circumstances  and 
expressions  which  characterize  not  only 
inoividuals   but    nations.      «<  While  we 


the  trade  to  the  new^.independent  states  as 
onoreighthof  the  trade  of  the  Whole  British 
•psptre.  It  is  more  than  our  trade  to  all 
our  possessions  on  the  continent  and 
isianos  of  America  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fatal  American  war  in  1774  — 
for  fatd  I  call  it,  not  because  I  lament 
the  independence  of  America,  but  be* 
cause  I  deeply  deplore  the  hostile  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  great  nations  of  English 
lace. 

The  official  accounts  of  exports  and  im- 
Dorcs  laid  before  this  House  on  the  Srd  of 
May  1824f,  present  another  view  of  this 
aofa|ect,  in  which  the  Spanish  colonies 
are  carefully  separated  from  Brazil.  By 
tbeie  accounts  it  appears  the  exporu  to 
the  Spanirii  colonies  were  as  follows.  In 
1818, 735,844/.;  in  I819,850,948/.;in  1820, 
481,  615/.;  in  1821,  917.  916/.;  in  1822, 
1,210325/. ;  in  1628,  2,016,276/.  I  quote 
all  these  Mtements  of  this  commerce, 
though  tber  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
•aeh  other^  because  I  well  know  the  diiB- 
euHy  of  attaining  exactness  on  such  sub-^ 
jects;  because  the  least  of  them  is  perfectly 
au£Sdent  for  my  purpose ;  and  because 
tbe.last,  though  not  so  large  as  others  in 
amount,  shows  more  clearly  than  any 
other  its  rapid  progress,  and  the  propor- 
lion  which  its  acceleraUon  bears  to  the 
extension  and  acceleration  \>f  American 
independence. 

Ifit  were  important  toswell  this  account, 
I  nsight  follow  the  example  of  the  Liver- 
pool petitioners  (who  are  to  be  heard 
with  more  respect,  because  on  this  subject 
tbey  have  no  interest),  by  adding  to  the 
general  amount  of  commerce  the  supply 
of  money  to  the  American  States  of  aboiit 
twelve  millions  sterling;  for  though  I  of 
course) allow  that  such  contracts  cannot 
be  enforced  by  the  arms  of  this  country 
against  a  foreign  state,  yet  I  consider  the 
commerce  in  money  as  equally  legitimate 
and  honourable  with  any  other  sort  of 
commercial  dealing,  and  eoually  advan- 
tageous to  the  coun|:ry  or  the  lenders, 
wherever  it  is  profitable  to  the  lenders 
themselves.  I  see  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  a  loan  on  the  security  of 
public  revenue,  and  a  loan  on  a  mortgage 
of  private  property ;  and  the  protection  of 
such  dealings  is  in  ray  opinion  a  perfectly 
good  additional  reason  for  hastening  to  do 
diat  wbidi  is  previously  determined  to  be 
politic  and  just. 

To  use  any  further  arguments  to  prove 
the  importance  of  a  trade  which  has  been 
df dared  to    be    important    by  London,  . 


were  admiring  the  scenery,*'  hnys  he, 
**  our  people  had  established  themselves 
in  a  hut,  and  were  preparing  supper  undec 
the  direction  of  a  peasant— *a  tall  capper- 
coloured  semi«barbarous  native  ot  the 
forest^ but  who,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
dvilized  appearance,  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  shrewd  fellow,  andgaveussuffidently 
pertinent  answers  to  most  of  our  queries. 
A  young  Spaniard  of  our  party,  a  royalist 
by  birth,  and  half  a  patriot  in  sentiment, 
asked  the  mountaineer  what  harm  the  king 
had  done.  *  Why,'  answered  he,  *  as  for 
the  king,  his  only  fault,  at  least  that  I 
know  of,  was  his  living  too  far  off;  if  a 
king  be  really  good  for  a  country,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  he  ought  to  live  in  that 
country,  pot  two  thousand  leagues  away 
frorn  it.'  On. asking  him  what  was  his- 
opinion  of  thct  free  trade,  <M]r  opinion,? 
said  he,  <  is  this— formerly  I  paid  nme  dol- 
lars for.  the .  piece  of  dpth.of  which  thif 
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ihin  is  made,  I  now  pay  two*-»tbatit  my 
opinion  of  the  free  trade.*"' 

Thi«  simple  story  illustrates  better  than 
a  thousand  arguments  the  sense  which  the 
Aiaericaii  consumer  has  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  free  trade  to  him..  If  we  ask  how. 
it  affects  the  American  producer,  we  shall 
find  a  decisive  answer  in  the  same .  admi- 
rable work.  His  interest  is,  to  produce 
his  commodities  at  less  expense,  and  to. 
sell  them  at  a  higher  price,  as  well  as  in 
greater  quantity.  AH  these  objects  he 
OSS  obtained.  Before  the  ReYdution,  he 
sold  his  copper  at  seven  dollars  a  quintal. 
In  1821,  he  sold  it  at  thirteen  dollars  a 
quintal.  The  articles  which  be  uses  in 
the  mines  are^  on  the  other  hand,  reduced 
— steel  from  50  dollars  a  quintal  to  16 
dollars ;  iron  from  25  to  8.  The  provi- 
sions of  his  labourers  are  lowered  m  the 
proportion  of  21  to  14>.  The  fine  doth 
which  he  himsdf  wears,  from  23  dollars  a 
yard  to  12.  His  crockery  from  850  reals 
per  crate  to  40;  his4iardware  from  300 
reals  to  100;  and  his.  glass  from  200  to 
lOO.f  It  is  justly  observed  by  captain 
Hall,  that,  however  incompetent  a  Peru«« 
vian  might  be,  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  political  liberty,  he  can  have  no  diffi- 
cultv  in  estimating  such  sensible  and  pal- 
pable improvements  in  the  condition  of 
himself  and  hifl  countrymen.  With  Spa- 
nish authority  he  connects  the  remem- 
brance of  restriction,  monopoly,  degrada- 
tion, poverty,  discomfort,  privation.  In 
those  who  struggle  to  restore  it»  we  ma^ 
be  assured,  that  the^  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans can  see  only  en^lnle8  who  come  to 
rob  them  of  private  enjoyments  and  per- 
sonal accommodations. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  Spain  is 
willing  to  abandon  the  monopoly.:  but 
if  she  did,  might  she  not  by  the  same 
authority  restore  it  i  If  her  sovereignty 
be  restored,  she  must  possess  abundant 
means  of  evading  the  execution  of  any 
concessions  now  made  in  the  hour  of  her 
distress.  The  fiiith  of  Ferdinand  is  the 
only  security  for  the  observance  of  a  sti- 
pulation for  keeping  open  the  trade,  or 
any  part  of  iu  On  the  other  hand,  if 
America  continues  mdependent,  our  se- 
curity is  the  strong  sense  of  a  most  pal* 
pable  interest  alresdy  spread  among  the 
people.  The  interest  of  the  miner  of 
Gbili  in  selling  his  copper,  and  of.  the 
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t  Hall,  ii*  47.    This  canons  table  rektss  to 
C3bi)i-r-4he  previous  anec^lote  to  Mexico. 


peasant  of  Mexico  in  buying  his  shirt,f 
IS  in  that  case  our  security.  I  prefer  it. 
to  the  roval  word  of  Ferdinand.  But  do, 
we  not  know  that  the  royalist  general^ 
Canterac  in  the  summer  isis  dedared  the 
old  prohibitory  laws  to  be  still  in  force  in 
Peru,  and .  announced  his  intention  of  ac*. 
cordingly  confiscating  all  £oglish  mer- 
chandize which  he  had  before  generously- 
spared?  Do  we  not  know  that  Englisa 
commerce  every  where  flies  •  from  the; 
RoyaMsts,  and  hails  with  security  and  joy 
the  appearance  of  the  American  flag  ?* 

But  it  is  needless  to  reason  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  local 
a{;ents.  We  have  a  decree  of  Ferdinand 
himself  to  appeal  to.  It  bears  date  at 
Madrid  on  the  9th  February,  182^  It 
is  a  very  curious  docimient,  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  general  chaiacter  of  his 
most  important  Micts,  in  which  there  is 
more  than  the  usud  repugnance  between 
the  title  and  the  purport. .  As  he^putN 
lisbed  a  table  of  proscription  under  th^ 
name  of  a  decree  of  amnesty,  so  his  pro- 
fessed grant  of  free  trade  is,  in  truth,  an 
establiMment  of  monopoly.  The  first 
article  does  indeed  promise  a  free  trade  to 
Spanish  America :  the  second,  however, 
hastens  to  declare  that^is  free  trade  is 
iobe'^regulata^i'*  by  a  future  law,  that 
^s  to  be  confined  to  certain  ports,  and  that 
it  shall  be  subjected  to  duties  which  ate  to 
be.  regulated  by  the  same  law.  Tlie  third 
also  declares  that  the  preference  to.  be 
granted  to  Spain  shall  he  regulated  in  like 
.manner.  As  if  the  duties,  limitations,  and 
preferences  thus  announced  had  not  pro- 
vided such  means  of  evasion  as  were  equi- 
vdent  to  a  repeal  of  the  first. article,  the 
royal  lawgiver  proceeds  in  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle to  enact,  that  *<  till  the  two  foregdng 
articles  can  receive  their  perfect  execur 
tion,  there  shall  be  nothing  innovated  in 
the  state  of  America:'*  which,  as  the 
court  of  Madrid  does  not  recognise  the  le- 
gality of  what  has  been  done  in  America 
since  the  revolt,  may  be  plausibly  and 
•perhaps  reasonably  interpreted  to  import 
a  re-establisbment  of  the  Spimish  laws  of 
absolute  monopoly,  till  the  government  i^ 
Spain  shall  be  disposed  to  promulgate 
that  code  of  restnctjoo,  of  preference, 
and  of  duties,  perhaps  prohibitory,  which, 
according  to  them,  constitutes  free  trade. 
It  is  not  said  whether  the  innovation  re- 
lates to  law  or  to  fact.      Even  on  the 
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evacuation,  of  lima,  in  the 
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BiMt  fittiduribte  donstfueticm,  it  eatimft  btf 
denied  fbat  the  second  imd  (htrd  artldes 
diMifictly  point  out  the  means  of  f-endering 
nugatory  the  apparent  eoncesrion  pro^' 
ittiMd  in  the  first.  The  decree  itsdF  givei 
Ikir  warning  of  the  dispoftition  of  Spaitt« 
and  deoionstratei  that»  if  she  regftins  her 
ioirereigntyy  tfhe  cannot  be  deprived  of  the 
ibetns  of  re-establishing  her  monopoly 
Whli  no  other  change  but  that  of  forms 
luid  named. 

fiat  it  will  be  said  elsewhere,  though 
not  here,  that  1  now  argue  on  tlie  selfish 
and  sordid  pHnciple  of  exclusive  resl^rd 
to  British  htterest— that  I  woidd  sacrifice 
emsry  higher  consideratfon  to  the  eicten- 
•Ion  of  our  traffic,  ami  to  tlie  increase  of 
olir  pto&ts  t  fbr  this  is  the  hiolettt  lan*» 
guage.  In  which  thoge  who  gratify  theh* 
immtion  by  plumlering  and  de^troybg 
Iheir^  fcllow  ereatoTes  have  hi  aH  ages 
dared  to  imeak  of  those  who  better  tl^r 
own  condition  by  multiplying  the  enjov-» 
Menta  of  mankind.  In  answer,  I  might 
eontent  myself  with  sajrrag,  that,  having 
toroved  the  recognition  to  be  eonfbrmable 
In  justice,  I  have  a  perf^t  right  to  re* 
eommend  ft  as  conducive  to  ute  welfiire 
df  Ihfs  nation.  But  t  deny  altogether  the 
doctrine,  that  commence  has  a  selfish  cha* 
IMter—that  it  Can  beifcflt  one  part;^ 
Without  being  advantageous  to  the  otbelr. 
It  la  twice  blessed-^h  mesaes  the  f^ttst  ai 
Wtil  as  the  receiver.  It  ^^nifsts  ki  the 
fmerehange  of  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
Md  its  very  esseftce is^  to  employ  one  part 
fSf  mankind  in  contributing  to  the  hamii- 
neas  of  others,  ft  is  absolutely  HnpossAle 
to  conceive  an  instance  of  its  permanent 
Mtenstoo,  as  long  as  it  is  confined  within 
the  fimiu  of  mortdity,  which  does  not 
vender  it  the  interest  of  a  greater  number 
vf  men  to  contribute  to  the  subsistence  or 
velfef,  or  security  or  pleasure,  or  improve- 
ttent  or  refinement,  of  a  larger  and  larger 
tmdy  of  thehr  fellow  men.  What  is  the 
Instrument  by  which  a  savage  is  to  be 
vahied  fl-om  a  state  in  which  be  has  nothing 
liuman  but  the  form,  but  commerce,  b^ 
ttchhig  In  his  rahid  the  desire  of  accom- 
ttiodadon  and  enjoyment,  and  by  present- 
ing to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  these 
Im^antages  ?  It  is  thus  only  that  he  is 
gradoaliy  raised  to  Industry^  to  fbresight, 
to  a  respect  for  property,  to  a  sense  of 

JCBtice,  to  a  perception  of  the  necessity  of 
aws.  What correcu  hb  prejudices  af^nst 
Ibrelgn  nations  and  dissimilar  noes?— 
Oommerdal  interconrae.  What  slowly 
teaches  him  that  the  quiet  and  WelKbefogof 


tlMr  most  distant  reglOtiS  have  SOtoe  ten- 
dency topromote  thd  prosperitv  of  httf 
own  ?  What  at  length  disposes  him  even 
fo  tolerate  those  retigtousdiflbrences  whicft 
led  him  to  regard  the  greater  part  of  the 
sneciea  with  abhorrence  ?^Noihh)g  but 
the  inCercoorse  and  fiuniKarhy  Into  which 
cottmei^e  alone  could  have  tempted  him. 
What  ^fi\lses  wealth,  and  thereby  in- 
creases the  leisure  which  calls  into  exist- 
ence the  works  of  genius,  the  discoveries 
of  science,  and  the  inventions  of  art? 
What  transports  jest  ot>ittions  of  govern- 
ment into  enslaved  countries,  raises  the 
importance  of  the  middle  and  ^ower 
Classes  of  society,  and  thos  reforms  social 
institutions,  and  establishes  e^tuil  liberty  I 
—What  but  eommerce^the  real  chrilizer 
and  emancipator  of  mankind  ?  To  open 
Sontfi  America  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Is  in  reality  hot  merely  to  multiply 
the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  her  peo- 
ple, but  to  fender  them  pmtakers  of  the 
arts,  and  knowledge^  aad  uforafity^  and 
Nberty,  of  dvlKaed  meh. 
A  delay  oC  recognition  would  be  aii  Im- 

Krtaht  brsnch  of  ^tice  to  the  American 
ites.  We  Send  consuls  to  their  terri'* 
tory,  in  the  oonfidenoe  that  their  govern* 
ment  and  (heir  |u^^  will  do  Jnstice  td 
British  subjeciB.  But  we  reeoite  tio  an-^ 
thortsed  agents  fhun  them  to  secut«  tho 
attafaMoient  of  justice  here  by  their  std>« 
jects,^rtDtat  would  be  necognHiott.  Undf 
tbey  shall  be  recognised  by  the  king,  our 
eourtis  of  law wiflnot adtnowledge their 
exfoteocO;  so  that  these  governments  may 
have  lat^e  dealings  in  tms  coantry,  whidi 
are  put  out  of  the  protection  of  tlie  law. 
Our  statutes  allow  certain  privileges  to 
ships  ft^m  the  provinces  in  America  lately 
subject  to  Spain ;  but  our  couru  will  not 
acknowledge  that  these  provhioOa  are  sub^ 
ject  to  any  government.  The  effect  of  our 
present  pomion  is  even  to  take  away  the 
protection  of  law  fVom  the  dealings  of 
Brithih  subjects  with  them  or  on  their  ac^ 
COOrtt. 

A  vast  cotontierclal  property  has  not  the 
advantage  Which  is  professedly  enjoyed 
by  all  property  in  almost  eVerv  state.  If 
the  marithne  war  which  has  lately  com» 
menced  should  long  continue,  many  ques^ 
tions  of  international  law  may  arise  out  of 
ofir  anomalous  situation,  WMth  it  will  be 
hiipossibleto  determine  by  any  estift>lished 
principles.  The  law  of  nations  never  cons 
templates  a  case  in  which  a  vast  einiplre  is 
etigag^sd,  of  Whieh  v^dt^  notfeeognisc  the 
goverumettti  or,  itt  other  WordSj  of  wiiie& 
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!'e  do  aot  ackngwI^deQ  U19  legal^i^i^t^nce. 
f  we  escape  thi«  diraqulty  by  recognising 
(he  actual  governoients  in  courts  of  prize, 
how  al^suro,  inconsistent,  and  ioconfenient 
it  is,  Dol  to  extend  the  same  recognition 
to  all  our  tribunal  1 

It  would  QOt  be  neutrality,  but  gross 
partisdity  towards  Spain,  to  withholdlVom 
the  American  States  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  froro  our  recognition,  while 
we  enjoy  all  the  ben^ts  of  a  secure  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  them*  Recog- 
nition, indeed,  confers  no  legal  rights,  but 
it  gives  |;reat  advantages  in  general  opi- 
nion, which  a  recent  government  feels  very 
sensibly,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  moral  interests  of  a  state  may  be 
as  important  as  many  of  its  positive  rights. 
By  withholding  ^hem  without  necessity 
from  a  struggling  community,  we  may  ^ve 
the  most  eSectual  aid  to  their  enemies. 
We  teach  theur  subjects  and  their  enemies 
to  despise  them ;  we  inspire  a  general  dis- 
trust of  their  permanence ;  and  we  inay 
discourage  other  nations  froro  treating 
them  with  respect  and  good  will.  AH  that 
is  thus  taken  out  of  their  scale  is  thrown 
into  tliat  of  their  enemies. 

The  reception  of  a  new  state  into  the 
society  of  civilized  nations  by  those  acts 
which  amount  to  recognition,  is  a  proceed- 
ing which,  as  it  has  no  legal  character, 
and  is  purelv  of  a  moral  nature,  must  vary 
verj  much  in  it«  vahie,  according  to  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  nation  who, 
u(>on  such  occasions,  act  as  the  represent- 
etives  of  civilized  men*  I  will  say  no- 
thing of  England,  but  that  she  is  the  only 
anciently  free  state  in  the  world.  For  her 
to  refuse  her  moral  aid  to  communities 
struggling  for  liberty*  is  an  act  of  unnatu- 
ral hm-shness,  which,  if  it  does  not  recoil 
on  England,  must  injure  America  in  the 
estimation  of  maokmd.  ;The  injury  is 
aggravated  by  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
dielay.  If  we  wait  till  so  vast  a  country, 
inhsjbiled  by  so  many  varknit  classes  of 
men,  all  of  whom  have  so  little  political 
e)^perienee»  shall  e^ibit  a  sceaie  of  qpi- 
versal  tranquillity,  how  many  years  may 
pasf  ere  we  adopt  a  measure  which  we 
nave  already  declared  nmst  be  done  be- 
fore nmy.  montha  have  ^lap«ed  I 

This  is  not  aU ;  the  delay  of  recognition 
tenda  to  prolong  and  exasperate  the  dis- 
orders which  are  the  reason  alleged  for  it. 
Recognition  i^  a  proof  of  general  good- 
will and  conndenqe^  which  will  strengthen 
these  governments^  and  consequently  tends 
to  ftmm^  and  mUig9^  the  ^^w^»w  of 


infant  liberty.  Every  delay  encouragea 
Spain  to  waste  herself  in  desperate  ef- 
forts :  it  encourages  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
sow  division ;  to  employ  intrigue  and  corr 
ruption  ;  to  threaten,  perhaps  to  equip 
and  di»patclii  armaments.  It  encourages 
every  incendiary  to  excite  revolt,  and 
every  ambitious  adventurer  to  embark  in 
projects  of  usurpation.  It  is  a  cruel  po« 
licy,  which  has  the  strongest  tendency  to 
continue,  for  a  time  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee  toe  limits,  rapine  and  bloody  com- 
motions and  civil  wars,  throughout  tlie 
larger  portion  of  the  New  World.  By 
miuntainine  an  outlawry  against  them,  we 
may  give  Hiero  the  character  of  outlaws^ 
The  long  continuance  of  confusion,  in  part 
arising  ftom  refusing  to  countenance  their 
governments,  to  impose  on  them  the  mild 
yoke  of  civilized  opinion,  and  to  teach 
them  respect  for  themselves  by  associating 
them  with  other  free  communities,  may  i3 
length  unfit  them  for  liberty  or  order,  and 
destroy  in  America  that  capacity  to  main* 
tarn  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
which  tmdoubtedly  exists  there  at  present. 
This  state  of  things  will  indeed  deeply  af- 
fect not  only  the  interests  of  this  country^ 
but,  as  it  is  well  said  in  the  papers  before 
us,  "  the  relations  of  the  Old  World  with 
the  New."  It  is  justly  added,  that  it  <<  ia 
embarrassing  to  these  ffovemments,^  and 
most  injurious  to  the  Interests  of  all  Eu- 
ropean nations.  It  embarrasses  the  go- 
vernments of  America,  because  it  leaves 
them  without  regular  means  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  European  nations,  and 
of  amicably  adiusting  differences  which 
may  arise  with  them*  It  embarrasses  them, 
by  withholding  froro  them  that  mcidental 
but  important  aid  which  friendly  nations 
afford  to  each  other,  by  that  diplomatic 
intercourse,  which  is  a  mark  of  respect  as 
well  as  a  channel  of  friendly  intercourse* 
To  European  interests  it  u  injurious^  both 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  because  in  ita 
consequences  it  lessens  the  security  and 
convenience  of  their  general  intercourse 
with  America;  because  the  lonsrer  it  la 
continued,  the  greater  risk  there  is  that  \X 
may  render  the  American  nations  less 
qualified  to  imbibe  the  feelingB  and  adher« 
to  the  principles  which  reguTate  the  re)|a« 
tions  of  civilized  communities. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  Spain,  even 
if  she  were  to  conquer  Amenca,  could 
establish^. in  that  country  a  vigorous  go-^ 
vemment  capable  of  securing  an  osml 
intercourse  with  other  countries.  Amei^ 
ric«  if  t9o  d^nnio^;  and  Spahi  ia  too 
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feebly*.  The  only  possible  result  of  so 
unbippy  an  e?eot  would  be,  thtt  govern- 
menu  both  weak  and  violent  would  ex- 
hibit the  wretched  spectacle  of  beggary, 
plunder,  bloodshed,  alternate  anarchy  and 
despotism  in  a  country  almost  depopulated, 
and  among  the  remams  of  a  people  without 
the  means  of  carrying  on  commerce  or  the 
dispToiition  to  protect  it.  It  may  require 
time  to  eive  nrmness  to  native  govern- 
ments. But  it  is  impossible  that  a  Spanish 
government  should  ever  acquire  it^  While 
we  delay  our  reco^ition  till  we  ascertain 
^he  internal  condition  of  America,  we,  in 
truth,  refuse  to  do  all  that  depends  on  us 
for  rendering  the  intercourse  of  Europe 
With  that  country  advantageous,  regular 
and  safe.  I  desire  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  am  far  from  foretelling  that  the 
American  nations  will  not  sp^ily  and 
completely  subdue  the  agitations  which 
are  m  some  degree,  perhaps,  inseparable 
from  a  struggle  for  independence.  1  have 
no  such  gloomy  forebodings;  though  even 
If  I  were  to  yield  to  them,  I  should  not 
speak  the  language  once  grateful  to  the 
ears  of  this  House,  if  I  were  not  to  say  that 
the  chance  of  liberty  is  worth  the  agita- 
tions of  centuries;  and  if  any  Englishman 
were  to  speak  opposite  doctrines  to  new 
nations,  the  present  power  and  proaperity 
and  glory  of  England  would  enable  them 
to  detect  his  slavish  sophistry.^  ^  I  do  not 
say»  that  long  anarchy  will,  prevail  in  Ame* 
rica,  nor  even  that,  if  it  should,  it  mav 
not  arise  from  other  causes.  But  I  will 
confidently  affirm,  that  a  delay  of  recog- 
nition by  us  has  a  tendency  to  contribute 
to  this  evil;  and  if  that  should  exist 
(which  God  forbid!},  we  shall  be  answer* 
able  for  some  portion  of  it.  Our  own 
conduct  alone  deeply  concerns  us.  What 
may  arise  from  other  causes,  is  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  a  matter  for  speculation. 
As  a  man,  I  trust  that  the  virtue  and  for- 
tune of  the  American  States  will  spare 
them  many  of  the  sufferings  which  appear 
to  be  the  price  set  on  liberty:  but  as  a 
Briton,  I  am  desirous  that  we  should  aid 
them  in  that  most  arduous  and  glorious 
part  of  their  undertaking,  by  early  treat- 
ing them  with  the  honour  and  kindness 
which  they  have  well  deserved  by  justice, 
humanitv,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  dis- 
played for  the  attainment  of  the  most 
noble  object  of  human  pursuit. 

To  conclude: — The  delay  of  recog- 
nition is  not  due  to  Spain.  It  is  injurious 
to  America^  It  is  inconvenient  to  all 
European  oalions;  and  only  most  Ucon- 
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venient  to  Great  Britain,  becauae  she  haa 
a  greater  intercourse  with  America  ihati 
any  other  nation.  I  would  not  endanger 
the  safety  of  my  own  country  for  the  ad* 
vantaj^e  of  other  communities.  I  would 
not  violate  the  rules  of  duty  to  promote 
its  interest.  I  would  not  take  unlawful 
means  even  ffor  the  purpose  of  diffoaiog 
liberty  among  men.  I  would  not  violate 
neutrality  to  serve  America,  nor  comnait 
injustice  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Eng* 
land.  But  I  would  do  an  act  consistent 
with  neutrality  and  wariwited  by  impar*- 
tial  justice,  tending  to  mature  the  libertj 
and  to  consolidate  the  internal  quiet  of 
a  vast  continent ;  to  increase  the  proba- 
bility that  the  benefits  of  free  and  just 
government  will  be  attained  by  so  great 
a  portion  of  mankind ;  to  procure  for 
England  the  honour  of  a  becoming  share 
in  contributing  to  so  unspeakable  a  bless- 
ing; to  prevent  the  dictators  of  Europe 
firom  becoming  the  masters  of  the  New 
World;  to  re-establish  some  balance  of 
opinions  and  force,  by  placing  the  repub- 
lics of  America,  with  the  wealth  and 
maritime  power  of  the  world,  in  the  scale 
opposite  to  that  of  the  European  allies ; 
to  establish  beyond  the  Atlantic  an  asylum 
which  may  preserve,  till  )iappier  timea^, 
the  remains  of  the  Spanish  name ;  to  save 
nations,  who  have  proved  their  generous 
spirit  by  their  pursuit  of  liberty,  from  be* 
coming  the  slaves  of  the  Holy  Alliance  v 
and  to  rescue  sixteen  millions  of  Ameri- 
can  Spaniards  from  the  fate  of  their  Eu- 
ropean brethren,  from  sharing  that  sort  of 
law  and  justice,  of  peace  and  order,  which 
now  prevails  from  the  F^enees  to  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  following  Petition  was  then  brought 
up,  and  read : 

**  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  o( 
the  United  Kingdom  in  Pariiameni 
assembled.  The  Petition  of  the 
undersigned  merchants  of  the  Cityi 
of  London^ 

"  Showeth— That  your  Petitioners  are 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  countries  in 
America  formerly  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain : 

**  That  the  entire  exUncdon  of  SpamsH 
authority  in  the  greater  part  of  that  Con- 
tment,  and  the  encouragement  by  ^6  go- 
vernment at  home,  induced  your  petl^ 
tioners  to  embark  in  that  extensive  com- 
merce, with  full  confidence  that  it  would 
receive  the  most  complete  protection,  waA 
ultimately  prove  most  benefic^  to  liM* 
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diiced  this  alteratioa  in  the  political  con* 
dition  of  these  countries,  has  no«r  been 
in  progress  fifteen  years.  In  Buenos 
Ayres  there  has  not  been  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier in  hostih'ty  for  eight  years.  In  Chili 
there  has  been  none  for  four  years ;  and 
in  Columbia  the  third  annual  constitu- 
tional congress  is  nosr  sitting.  In  none 
of  these  states  does  there  exist  any  party, 
or  persons  in  possession  of  power  or  au- 
thority excepting  the  constituted  execu- 
tive government. 

"Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly 
submit  that  these  states  have  established, 
de  facto,  their  separate  political  existence  ; 
and  are,  according  to  the  practice  of 
nations  in  former  instances,  entitled  to 
be  recognized  as  independent  govern- 
ments; but  they  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  have  addressed  your  honourable 
House  on  a  question  of  this  nature,  if  the 
continued  delay  in  recognizing  this  po- 
litical existence  did  not  produce  the  most 
detrimental  consequences  to  the  commer* 
cial  transactions  in  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. 

«<  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most 
humbly  pray  that  your  honourable  House 
will  talce  this  question  into  its  serious  con- 
sideration, and  adopt  such  measures  as  to 
its  wisdom  may  seem  fit,  for  promoting 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  of  the  state»of  South 
America  as  have,  de  facto,  established  the 
same.  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  pray." 

On  the  question  that  it  do  Ho  on  the 
Ubie, 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said : — Unques- 
tionably, Sir,  I  am  very  far  from  having 
any  thing  to  complain  of,  either  with  re- 
spect to  the  tone  or  topics  with  which  m^ 
hon.  and  learned  friend  has  introduced  his 
speech ;  and  if  the  observations  which  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  that 
speech,  or  the  petition  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  shall  bear  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  his  address,  I  hope  he  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  in  cob- 
sequence  of  any  offence  at  what  he  has 
said,  or  any  disrespect  for  his  opinions. 
Butt  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  must  be 
fully  aware,  that  though  there  are,  in  what 
he  believed  might  be  called  the  late 
Spanish  colonies  great  questions  involved, 
any  thing  which  may  full  from  me  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty  s  government  would 
be  likely  to  produce  efi^cts,  which  neither 
he  nor  I  could  wish  to  witness.  I,  therefore, 
must   rather    restrain  ever;^    disposition 
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selves  and  the  country  at  large.  The 
measures  adopted  by  government  most 
decisively  demonstrated  the  anxiety  to 
acquire  and  secure  this  intercourse. 

<*  In  the  session  of  1822,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  cap.  43,  authorizing 
the  importation  of  goods,  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  of  '  any 
country  or  place  in  America,  being  or 
having  been  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Spain,'  either  in  British  ships 
or  in  ships  the  built  of  those  countries. 
In  the  following  year,  consuls  were  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  the  ports  thereof, 
and^  subsequently  there  has  been  made 
public  the  declaration  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, that  in  its  opinion,  *  the  recog- 
nition of  such  of  the  new  states  as  have  es- 
tablishedj  de  facto,  their  separate  political 
existence  cannot  be  much  longer  aelayed.' 

"  Your  petitioners  further  humbly  re- 

E resent,  that  many  millions  of  capital 
ave  already  been  embarked  in  this  trade ; 
that  large  commercial  establishments  have 
been  formed  both  in'South  America  and 
at  home  :  and  that  past  experience  affords 
the  strongest  ground  for  believing  that 
this  commercial  intercourse  will  admit  of 
creat  extension^  the  reciprocal  demand 
for  the  productions  of  the  respective 
countries  being  constantly  increasing. 

*<  Your  petitioners  consequently  find 
themselves  greatly  embarrassed  by  those 
countries  remaining  *  without  any  recog- 
nised political '  existence.'  Not  a  week 
passes  but  they  are  assailed  with  rumours 
of  the  most  alarming  kind,  involving  their 
proceedings  in  doubt,  hesitation,  and  dis- 
traction, and  grievously  destructive  of 
that  confidence  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  all  commercial  undertakings.  Your 
honourable  House  must  'be  well  awar^ 
that  no  commercial  intercourse  can  be 
permanently  carried  on  with  security  and 
advantage  to  those  concerned,  if  it  is  ren- 
dered liable  to  fluctuation  by  constant 
alarms  of  political  changes,  necessarily 
producing  sudden  and  excessive  altera- 
tions in  the  value  of  the  property  em- 
barked. 

<*  That  your  petitioners  are  enabled  to 
state,  and  to  prove  unequivocally  to  your 
honourable  House,  that  in  the  several 
states  of  Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Chili,  there  dues  not  remain  the  smallest 
vestige  of  Spanish  dominion  in  any  shape  : 
each  state  enjoying  its  own  government' 
separate  and  independent  from  all  inter- 
ference of  a  hostile  force. 
<*  That  the  revolution  which  has  pro- 
VOL.  XL 
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which  I  feel  to  follow  my  hon,  and  learned 
friend  through  the  various  topics  upon  which 
he  has  touched,  and  confine  myself,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
with  no  other  qualification  than  a  full  and 
clear  understandinff  of  them.  My  hon. 
and  learned  friend  has  gone  over  the  pa- 
pers, formerly  laid  on  the  table,  and  given 
a  just  analysis  of  the  course  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  his  majesty's  government,  with 
respect  to  the  South  American  colonies. 
)ie  has  justly  stated,  that  the  first  ques- 
tion in  point  of  order  for  their  consideration, 
was  the  question  between  the  parent  state 
and  her  colonies ;  and  that  the  course  laid 
down  by  ministers  was  one  of  strict  neu- 
trality. In  doing  this,  ft  was  also  right 
to  observe^  that  allowing  the  colonists  to 
assume  an  equal  belligerent  rank  with  the 
parent  country,  we  did,  pro  tanto,  rais^ 
them  in  the  scale  of  nations.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  justly  said,  and  it 
was  also  stated  by  the  petitioners,  that, 
in  the  year  1822,  the  extent  of  the  com- 
inerce  then  existinff  between  this  country 
and  the  colonies  of  Spain,  led  to  Another 
de  facto  recognition  of  their  separate  po- 
litical existence :  we  recognized  their  com- 
mercial flag,  which  was  admitted  to  the 
same  advantages  as  the  flags  of  indepen- 
dent states  in  amity  with  England.  He 
has  also  most  correctly  remarked,  that 
the  next  step  was  taken  before  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Spain  :  an  intimation  was  at  that  period 
given  to  Spain,  privately  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  afterwards  publicly  to  the 
whole  world,  that  to  the  British  govern- 
ment it  appeared,  that  time  and  events 
had  very  substantially  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  separation  ;  but  that  the  fact  of  re- 
cognition must  be  determined  by  various 
circumstances,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
internal  state  of  each  of  the  colonies  so 
claiming  recognition.  My  hon. and  learned 
friend  further  stated,  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy, that  after  that  declaration  made 
to  Spain,,  after  the  publication  of  that  de- 
claralion,  which  left  neither  to  Spain,  nor 
to  any  other  power,  cause  of  complaint,  if 
'Great  Britain  should  think  fit  to  act  prac- 
tically upon  it,  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  year  induced  this  country  to  suspend 
even  the  consideration  of  that  question 
—to  suspend  the  mission  of  commercial 
agents  to  South  America— and  to  re- 
main inactive  and  undecided,  until  the 
decision  of  the  contest  in  which  France 
and  Spain  were  engaged.  Immediately 
afler  the  decision  of  that  contest,  or  rather^ 


I  should  say,  at  the  moment  of  its  deci- 
sion, and  before  any  consequences  could 
arise,  and  any  step  be  taken  by  France 
or  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  a  warning 
was  given  by  this  country,  in  the  clearest 
terms,  as  to  the  course  she  would  pur- 
sue on  any  proposal  for  a  joint  conference 
or  congress  on  the  aflSiirs  of  Spanish 
America.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend 
has  faithfully  recalled  to  the  recollectioa 
of  the  House  the  particular  expressions 
of  that  warning.  The  next  stage  in  the 
course  of  these  transactions  was  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  this 
country  should  become  a  member  of  such 
a  congress,  and  join  in  such  a  conference. 
That  proposal  was  followed  by  our  refusal* 
On  the  mode  in  which  that  refusal  was 
made,  first  as  it  related  to  Spain,  and 
next  as  it  referred  to  the  colonies,  the 
House  is  already  so  perfectly  advised, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  it.  Since  that  period  (and  this 
forms  the  last  stage  of  these  transactions^, 
a  public  discussion  has  taken  place  in  this 
House.  The  state  in  which  things  re- 
mained the  last  time  the  question  was  agi- 
tated within  these  walls,  was  this.  It  was 
stated,  that  the  king's  government,  though 
reserving  to  themselves  the  righ^  of  acting 
as  they  should  think  fit,  in  reference  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  involved  in 
those  colonies,  yet  thought  it  not  merely 
politically  expedient,  but  j  ust  and  generous, 
to  afibrd  Spain  the  opportunity  of  prece- 
dency, and  absolutely  to  suspend  any  de- 
cision, until  they  knew  in  what  way  she 
would  avail  herself  of  that  opportunity. 
What  I  have  now  to  state  is,  that  that 
condition  is  at  an  end,  and  that,  with  re- 
spect to  any  further  steps  to  be  taken  by 
this  country  towards  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can colonies,  she  must  act  for  herself. 
What  has  passed  upon  this  point  between 
the  two  cabinets,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  particularize ;  but  the  result  is,  that 
the  British  government  is  left  to  act  upon 
its  own  decision,  without  further  reference 
to  Spain.  Such  is  the  result  I  have  to 
state,  and  the  only  communication  I  have 
to  make  to  the  House  ends.  I  trust 
honourable  gentlemen  will  see,  that  in 
stating  what  is  a  fact,  I  avoid  rather  than 
incur  the  danger  to  which  I  referred,  and 
which  might  arise  from  the  agitation  of 
this  question.  I  apprehend  that  I  shouIS 
run  the  risk  of  that  peril,  if  I  were  t6 
state  any  ulterior,  conjectural,  or  even 
hypothecal  case,  I  shall  therefore  car^ 
fully  shun  it.«— Here  I  'shpuld  conclude 
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wbat  I  have  to  address  to  the  House, 
were  I  not  g]ad  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded roe  by  the  speech  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  and  which  opportunity  I 
undoubtedly  thanked  him  for,  of  putting 
on  jts  true  ground,  and  in  its  just  light, 
the  expression  of  '<  recognition"   which 
has  been  so  much  mistaken.    It  is  per- 
fectly true,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that 
the  term  "  recognition"  has  been  much 
abused ;   and,  unfortunately,  that  abuse 
has  perhaps  been  supported  by  some  au- 
thonty :  it  has  clearly  two  senses,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  differently  understood.    If  the 
colonies  say  to.  the  mother  country,  "We 
assert  our  independence,*'  and  the  mother 
country  answers,   "  I  admit  il,**  tlmt  is 
recognition  in  one  sense.    If  the  colonies 
say  to  another  state,  "  We  are  indepen- 
dent," and  that  other  state  replies,  "  I 
allow  that  you  are  so,"  that  is  recognition 
in  another  sense  of  the  term.    That  other 
state  simply  acknowledges  the  fact,   or 
rather  its  opinion  of  the  fact;  but  she 
confers  nothmg,  unless  under  particular 
circumstances  ;  she  may  be  considered  as 
conferring  a  favour*    Therefore,  it  is  one 
(question,  whether  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  colpnies  shall  take 
.place,  Spain  being  a  party  to  such  recog- 
.nition;  .aqd  another   question,    whether 
Spain,   withholding   what  no   power  on 
^earth  can  necessarily  extort  by  fire,  sword, 
.or  conquest,  if  she  maintain  silence  with- 
,out  a   positive  refusal,   other  countries 
should  acknowledge  that  independence.  I 
am  9iire,  that  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
,will  a^ree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  his 
^^xposition  of  the  difibrent  senses  of  the 
word  <<  recognition"  is  the  clearest  argu- 
,inent  in  favour  of  the  course  we  originally 
.took:  namely,  that  of  wishing  that  the 
.recognition  in  the  minor  sense  should  carry 
,with  it  recognition  by  the  mother  country 
in  the  major  sense.    The  recognition  by 
a  neutral  power  alone  cannot,  in  the  very 
'nature  of  things,  carry  with  it  the  same 
.degree  of  authority,  as  if  it  were  accom- 
iPaQied  by  the  recognition  by  the  mother 
.  country  also.  If  therefore  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  had  looked  exclusively 
,to  the  interests  of  the  colonial  states,  she 
.would  reasonably  pursue  the  course  we 
^  have  in  fact  taken ;  it  must  have  been  an 
.object  of  higher    importance  to  those 
^states,  that  the  recognition  by  Great  Bri- 
tain should  be  delayed,  in  the  hope  oi^ 
fringing , with  it  a  similar  concession  from 
'Spain,  rather  than  that  the  recognition  by, 
^Gr^t  Qrit^  shoi^ild  be  ao  precipitate  a^ 


to  postpone,  if  not  prevent,  the  recog- 
nition by  the  mother  country.    Whether 
all  hope  is  over  of  any  such  step,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  is  another  question.    Our 
obligation,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
at  an  end — I  am  enabled  to  state  that  po- 
sitively.— The  rest  is  matter  of  opinion, 
and  must  depend  upon  a  balance  of  pro- 
babilities,   ^ut,  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  has  said,  this  simple  sense  of  the 
term  "  recognition"  has  been  very  much 
misunderstood,  both  here  and  in  other 
places ;  because,  though  there  is  nothing 
more  plain  and  easy  than  the  act  of  ac- 
knowledging a  fact  (if  fact  it  be),  that 
such  a  government  is  independent,  yet  I 
am  quite  certain  he  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  may  make  a  difference,  if  that  ac- 
knowledgment be  asked,   which  implies 
an  expectation  of  consequences  which  do 
not  necessarily  belong  to  it.    I  am  sure 
he  will  feel,  that  great  as  the  boon  of  re- 
cognition in  its  simplest  sense  might  be  to 
any  new  government,  it  would  be  greater 
if,  though  given  in  one  sense,  it  were  ac- 
cepted in  another.    It  might  be  given  as 
a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  fact,  and 
accepted  as  a  sort  of  treaty  of  alliance 
and  co-operation.    I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  many  commercial  interests  that  call 
for  this  proceeding ;  but,  if  what  is  re- 
quired were  granted,  some  suppose  that 
it  would  necessarily  have  tt>e  effect  of 
tranquillizing  the  state,  establishing  and 
confirming  its  independence.     The  simple 
recognition  by  any  neutral  power,  ii  it 
were  not  misunderstood,  could  have  no 
such  effect.     I  am,   therefore,   anxious 
that  exaggerated  expectations  should  not 
be  indulged,  as  to  what  might  be  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  recognition.— 
My  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  put  two 
cases,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
one  of  which  I  certainly  do  not  feel.    He 
says,  that  South  America  roust  either  be 
considered  as  one  great  mass,  and  thea 
the  contest  in  any  part  bears  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  ;  or  that  each  separate  state  must 
be  considered  by  itself,  and  then  only  the 
state  in  which  the  contest  exists  can  fairly 
be  excluded  from  recognition.    I  have  no 
sort  of  difficulty  in  saying,  that  to  take 
South  America  as  a  mass,  presents  a  phy- 
sical impossibility ;    and   my    hon.    and 
learned  friend  docs  not  pretend  that  there 
js  any  government  established  which  had 
authority  over  the  whole.     That  position 
will,  tlierefore,  certainly  be  of  no  assist- 
ance to  his  argmQCoU    The  other  point 
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.of  f  lew  be  has  presented  deserves  more 
oonsideration ;  namely,  how  far  we  are 
to  consider  each  separate  state  entitled  to 
recognition.  Into  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment I  do  not  go  at  present:  this  is  a 
horn  of  his  dilemma,  with  which  I  am  not, 
for  various  reasons^  now  prepared  to  con- 
tend. I  will  state  only,  that  though  I 
agree  with  him,  that  we  have  no  pretence 
to  be  so  difficult  and  scrupulous  as  to  insist 
that  a  new  government  sh&U  have  all  the 
stability  of  an  oldjone  before  we  acknow- 
ledge its  independence,  yet  we  must  act 
with  some  degree  of  caution,  before  we  can 
give  our  fiat,  even  if  it  be  understood  to 
amount  to  no  more  than  adeclaration  of  opi- 
nion. We  are  not  bound,  indeed,  to  be  so 
Bute  of  our  ground,  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
for  it,  that  our  opinion  shall  turn  out  to  be 
true;  but  we  are  bound  to  take  care  to 
have  the  chances  in  its  favour.  The  prin* 
ciple  to  guide  us  is  this :— that  as  the 
whole  of  our  conduct  should  be  essentially 
neutral,  we  ought  not  to  acknowledge  the 
separate  and  independent  existence  of  any 
government,  which  is  so  doubtfully  esta- 
blished, that  the  mere  effect  of  that  ac- 
knowledgment shall  be  to  mix  parties 
again  in  internal  squabbles,  if  not  in  open 
hostilities.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  is 
aware,  that  betore  we  can  act,  information 
as  to  matters  of  fact  is  necessary.  We 
have  taken  the  means  to  obtain  that  in- 
formation ;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  that  official  intelligence  which 
will  enable  ^us  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  particular  state 
]ast  alluded  to,  Columbia,  I  know  what 
has  passed  there  only  through  the  same 
channels  of  information  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  seems  to  have  consulted  ;  I 
mean  the  newspapers.  I  have  seen  much 
that  I  think  must  be  rather  exaggerated  ; 
but  I  have  yet  no  authentic  record,  by 
which  1  can  correct  the  public  statements. 
This  is  all  that  I  think  it  consistent  with 
my  duty  to  state  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  To  every  principle  laid  down  in 
the  papers  he  has  read,  and  on  which  he 
has  bestowed  commendation,  the  king's 
government  steadfastly  adheres.  The  pro- 
gress made  since  we  last  had  any  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  is  a  proof  that 
we  have  proceeded  in  the  execution  of 
those  principles;   and  as   ray  hon.   and 


fairs,  necessarily  partaking  of  so  much  un- 
certainty, to  press  the  discussion  beyond 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  give, 
or  whether  it  would  not  complicate,  and 
perhaps  retard  rather  than  accelerate,  the 
object  in  view.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
proposal  originally  made  by  Spain  to  this 
country,  to  become  a  party  to  a  congress 
on  the  affiurs  of  South  America,  had  beea 
repeated^  and  again  refused  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  2\  Wilson  said,  that,  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  of  London,  he 
thanked  the  lion,  and  learned  member 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  bad 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  EUice  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  for  London,  in  the  well-deserved 
praise  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  for  bnnging  thu 
subject  forward.  Had  parliament  pro- 
rogued without  some  declaration  or  dis- 
cussion upon  this  most  important  subject, 
that  neglect  must  have  imparted  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  all  the  commercial 
ranks  in  the  country.  In  the  out-ports, 
no'less  than  in  the  city  of  London,  did  the 
deepest  anxiety  prevail  as  to  the  assu- 
rances which  might  follow  from  the  go- 
vernment upon  the  presenting  of  this 
petition.  '  All  that  he  would  say  for  the 
present  was,  that  the  simple  recognition 
of  their  independence  by  Great  Britain 
would  do  more  to  quell  the  disturbances 
and  restore  order  to  the  colonies,  than  the 
recognition  by  Spain  herself.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  ex- 
pecting that  recognition  would  speedily 
flow  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary himself,  convinced  as  he  was ,  that  it 
was  high  time  that  the  British  government 
should  think  of  some  means  for  putting 
upon  a  safe  and  solid  footing  the  very 
considerable  mercantile  transactions  which 
were  now  transacting  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Spanish  American  colonies* 
He  felt  more  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the 
commercial  persons  whose  interests  were 
involved,  than  on  account  of  those  who 
had  accommodated  the  new  governments 
with  loans;  the  first .  case  being  one, 
which,  from  the  present  extent  of  the 
transactions,  must  more  or  less  affect  all 
the  mercantile  interests  of  every  species 
whatsoever  in  this  country.    The  recoff- 
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into  the  state  of  those  coloDies.  But» 
while  they  pursued  their  investigationsy 
questions  of  the  gravest  importance  were 
agitating  in  the  courts  of  this  country, 
where  doubts  were  continually  opposea 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  governments 
which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  that 
inquiry.  These  were  circumstances  which 
could  not  but  shake  all  confidence  in  mer- 
cantile transactions  effected  under  them. 
It  was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  ex- 
pressions made  by  ministers  in  parliament 
might  not  be  neutralized  and  destroyed  in 
their  effect,  by  parties  elsewhere,  to  the 
destruction  of  flul  reasonable  confidence' 
among  commercial  men  }Xi  the  security  of 
that  traffic.  « 

Mr.  Brougham  said  : — I  do  not  rise  to 
prolong  this  discussion  beyond  a  few  mi- 
notes ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  my  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
for  the  masterly  and  comprehensive  view 
which  he  has  taken  of  this  question,  se« 
cond  to  none  in  the  importance  of  the 
'principles  which  it  involves.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly well  satisfied  also  with  a  great 
Eart  of  the  statement  made  by  the  right 
on.  secretary  of  state,  and  I  rather  think 
that  the  parties  from  whom  this  petition 
proceeds,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  vir^ 
tualiy  represent,  and  whose  welfisire  is  so 
materially  concerned  in  the  security  of 
commerce,  will  feel  that  they  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  Nothing,  undoubt- 
edly, can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
information  conveyed  in  the  sort  of  sup- 
plement made  by  the  right  hon.  sentle- 
man.  To  have  consented  to  join  m  any 
congress  would  certainly,  independent  of 
other  objections,  have  fettered  the  British 
government  in  its  proceedings  towards 
South  America,  including  also  the  former 
Spanish  province  of  Mexico.  But,  the 
most  satisfactory  portion  of  what  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  I  take  to  be 
this  :— that  though,  from  the  want  of 
official,  not  authentic,  bformation  (for  I 
freely  admit  the  distinction  between  au- 
thentic news  that  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
official  intelligence  on  which  alone  a  go- 
vernment can  proceed)  the  British  cabinet 
cannot  yet  pronounce  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the 
states  of  South  America ;  yet,  when  offi- 
cial assurance  shall  have  l>een  comvuni- 
cated  to  it  from  its  accredited  agents,  that 
one  of  these  great  and  now  free  countries 
is  so  established  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
her  own  separate  and  substantive  exist- 
^tt|  then  that  formal  recognition  diall 


proceed  from  this  kingdom.  When  I 
speak  of  separate  substantive  existeiice 
without  connexion  with  the  mother  coun- 
trvt  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tranquillity ' 
of  the  state  may  not  be  broken,  in  some 
parts,  by  internal  dissentlon,  fomented  by 
threatened  attempts  on  the  part  of  Old 
Spain  ;  in  which,  however,  if  made,  she 
will  be  sure  to  fail.  That  acknowledg- 
ment must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  by  the  luminous  expla- 
nation of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and 
acceded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  in  which  it  must  have  been  under- 
stood  by  all  who  have  prq>eriy  considered 
the  subject.  There  is,  unquestfonably, 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  re- 
cognition by  the  mother  country,  imply- 
ing a  renunciation  of  her  claim  of  right, 
and  that  bare  acknowledgment  for  the 
interests  and  purposes  of  your  own  sub- 
jects,, and  for  the  convenience  ofyoiir 
own  foreign  relations,  which  renounces  rto 
right,  and  gives  no  aid,  but  wliich  may 
eventually  secure  the  highest  advantages. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light  as  an 
acknowledgment,  and  avoiding  the  word 
<<  recognition,"  about  which  some'dispute 
may  arise,  it  can  be  considered  as  no 
breach  of  neutrality  towards  the  mother 
country,  and  can  by  possibility  involve  us 
in  no  hostile  discussion  with  any*  other 
power.  To  me  it  seems  utterly  impossible 
to  contemplate  for  one  moment  the  idea, 
that  Russia,  Austria,  or  France,  can  have 
the  slightest  pretence  to  interfere,  or  to 
question  this  country  upon  the  course  she 
thinks  proper  to  pursue.  I  trust  that  the 
official  information  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  alludes  may  speedily  arrive,  by 
which  it  may  appear  that  some,  if  not  an, 
the  states  of  South  America  have  assumed 
that  permanent  form  which  shall  wariniit 
Great  Britain  in  admitting  their  independ- 
ence.* Such  is  the  only  difficulty  now  ^ 
standing  in  the  way  of  what  we  all  desire. 
An  hon.  friend  has  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culties prevailing  in  our  courts  of  law  on 
this  point,  and  which  have  produced  so 
much  insecurity.  That  insecurity  to  otlr 
commercial  interests,  must  prevail,  until 
the  concession  be  made.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  for  the  others  stated  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  I  beg  to  express  my 
entire  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petition. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh^  in  moving  that 
the  petition  be  printed,  said:—!  feel 
great  satisfaction  that  the  hon.  member 
for  London^  with  the  knowledge  he  must 
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f)Q8«e8fli,  has  expresfed  his  approbation  Qf 
wjbat  I  have  done  oo  the  present  ocoaaiob. 
I  believe  I  should  have  been  condemoed 
by  all  who  take  ao  interest  io  this  gceat 
subject,  and  have  occasioned  much  dis- 
appointment, if  I  bad  not  brought  on  the 
preseot  discussion*  I  do  not  blame  my 
right  hon.  friend  for  the  comparative  bre- 
vtcy  of  his  reply,  as  I  am  aware  that  his 
situation  may  be  one  of  some  difficulty. 
I  will  state  ope  &ot  which  strikes  me  as 
of  some  moment.  In  the  speech  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  I  find  the  exports  of 
the  kingdom  stated  at  forty-one  millions, 
seventeen  millions  of  whi^  are  sent  to 
the  continent  pnd  islands  of  America ;  of 
these,  six  millions  are  imported  into  the 
oolcmjes  lately  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
Spam.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  exist 
some  strong  reason  to  justify  the  nop-es- 
tfiblishment  of  political  relations  with 
countries  consuming  more  than  one-*se- 
yenth  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  king- 
dom* Iq  one  sense,  I  acknowledge  the 
principles  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
xpAn ;  but  I  still  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
deny  them  in  another.  No  man  alive  can 
think  that  Spain  has  the  slightest  chance 
of  recovering  any  of  her  possessions  in 
America;  and'ei[en  the  appearance  of 
■contest  is  kept  up  only  in  Peru.  To 
Peru,  thei^,  the  remark  of  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  may  be  applicable ;  but  to  no 
other  part  of  the  great  continent.  With 
regard  to  the  infiuence  of  what  mt^  be 
said  here  upon  the  loans  to  the  independ- 
ent states,  I  can  only  say,  that  1  have 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  them.  I  fiqd 
ample  employment  for  the  whole  of  my 
capital  at  home;  and,  however  I  may  spe- 
culate in  other  matters,  I  certainly  am 
not  a  speculator  of  that  sort*  I  do  not  at 
all  mean  to  join  in  any  reprobatioa  of  that 
mode  of  employing  the '  wealth  of  the 
.  country  ;  for  I .  consider  it  as  ^ir,  as 
iionest,  as  laudable,  and  as  beneficial  an 
.application  of  capital  as  any  other.  It 
.strikes  me,  that  the  trade  in  money  js 
Just  as  honourable  as  ,the  trade  in  ai^y 
other  commodity.  It  is  thus  that  the 
; general  wealth  of  the  nation  is  increased; 
and,  if  a  man  be  not  to  blame  for  Icndii^ 
his  funds  upon  private  mortgage,  I  do  not 
.see  why  hesthould  be  censured  who  ad- 
vances   it    unon    the    marttr^aR   of  .th<> 


Mr.  Canmng  said,  he  did  m>t  mean  to 
throw  the  slightest  blame  on  those  who 
employed  their  capital  in  loans  to  the 
states  of  South  America.  All  men  had 
a  perfect  right  to  advance  their  capital  in 
foreign  governments,  if  they  thought  fit ; 
but  he  honestly  owned,  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  those  who  had  so  em- 
ployed their  capital,  were  not  interested 
in  the  auesUon  of  recognition.  The  House 
must  allow  him  to  say,  that  parties  ao 
engaged  ought  not  to  carry  with  them 
the  force  and  influence  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  compel  fprei^ 
states  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 

Sir  </.  Mackiniosh : — I  wish  to  add  one 
strOcing  fact  on  the  subject  of  recogni- 
tion. The  United  States  of  America  ac- 
companied their  acknowledgment  with  a 
declaration  of  their  determination  to  ad- 
here to  neutrality  in  the  contest  betipreen 
Spain  and  her  colonies.  A  stronger  ipr 
stance  cannot  be  adduced  of  the  compati- 
bility of  recognition  and  neutrality. 

Sir  F.  Btirdett  said :— I  confess  I  have 
been  quite  at  a  loss  to  collect  any  precise 
and  distinct  idea  from  the  e^^plaoations 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  He  seems 
to  me  to  have  shown  great  ingenuity  in 
heaping  together  a  vast  number  of  worc^ 
with  very  little  meaning ;  for  nothipg  like 
.positive  mforp[|ation  is  to  be  gathered  from 
what  he  has  uttered.  I  wUl  not  follow 
him  through  bis  nice  distinctions  betweep 
one  kind  of  recognition  and  another,  ii 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  word, 
with  a  very  plain  meaning.  Whatever  it 
be,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  witbbdd;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  recognition  by  the  Bri- 
tish goveronaent  is  infinitely  a  greater 
boon  than  the  recognition  by  the  parent 
state— an  event,  by  the  by,  very  little  tp 
be  apprehended.  That  bpain  will  ever 
be  able  to  subdue  her  revolted  coboiea, 
and  replace  the  yoke  they  have  thrown 
ofi^,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  even  less  to  be 
ajpprebendei.  It  js  by  no  means, a  ques- 
tion of  little  moment  to  Great  Britain :  for 
our  commercial  interests  connected  with 
South  America  have  grown  of  late  into 
an  enormous  size :  it  is  our  policy,  our 
interest,  to  take  .the  lead  in  recognizing 
her  independence;  ^nd,  in  recognizing 
South  America,  we  confer  an  o^jigation 
not  less  unon  ourflelvpjs  than  unon  the  in* 
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king's  minister  is  to  speak  so  ambiguouslj. 
Why  do  they  wish  to  shelter  themselves 
under  these  pretences  of  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties,  when  none»  in  fact»  exist  ?  May 
it  not  be,  that  no  wars  in  Europe  or  in 
America  have  occasioned  this  bitchy  but 
ft  civil  dissention  nearer  home,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  has  been  proved  by  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  light  in  which  the  policy  of 
ministers  towards  the  Sooth  American 
states  is  to  be  viewed ;  but  the  commercial 
world  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  satis- 
fied, until  it  knows  distinctly  what  is  the 
line  which  the  government  intends  to  fol- 
low. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  has  this  night  treated  the  subject 
with  so  much  ability,  will,  I  hope,  pursue 
it  further,  and  brin^  it  forward  in  a  dis* 
tinct  motion  before  tne  House.  The  right 
hon.  secretary  will  then  be  bound  to  show 
us  in  what  manner  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land can  be  benefitted  by  the  mysterious 
policy  which  is  now  pursued;  and  what 
inconvenience,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
result  from  that  manly  and  straight-for- 
ward policy  which  the  government  is 
called  on  to  follow?  There  should  be 
something  very  plain,  some  very  distinct 
reason— to  prove  that  England  should 
longer  abstain  from  recognizing  those  new 
states.  Unless  somethmg  very  distinct 
be  stated  as  a  reason  for  the  course  pur- 
sued, we  must  be  compelled  to  believe, 
that  the  commercial  world  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense  on  a 
matter  of  punctilio.  With  respect  to  the 
effects  of  the  recognition  on  those  who 
have  advanced  their  capital  in  the  trade 
with  those  new  states,  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  ^^overnment  cannot  engage  to 
guaranty  it  agarast  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  there.  This,  Sir,  is  true ; 
but  the  government  can  give  it  greater 
security,  by  giving  greater  security  to 
those  states  themselves— a  security  to 
which  they.are  well  entitled— the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  they  have,  de 
facta,  acquired.  I  repeat,  that  I  think  the 
House  has  no  reason-  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  no-explanation  which  has  just  been 
given  them  on  this  subject. 
'  Mr.  Hume  observed  on  the  impolicy  of 
this  country  in  withholding  a  recognition 
of  independence  from  states  absolutely 
independent.  He  thousht  it  extraordinary 
that  government  should  persist  in  refus- 
ing to  admit  the  independence  of  St.  Do- 
ttineo,  which  had  been  established  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.    He  recommended 


this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  h6n. 
member  for  Bramber,  and  wondered  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  when 
this  perhaps  was  the  only  way  open  to 
lead  them  into  the -customs  and  hanita  of 
civilised  nations. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Abolition  of  Slavery— Petition 
FROM  Carlow.]  Mr.  Wiiberforce^  in 
rising  to  present  a  petition  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  West-India  Slavery,  from  the 
town  and  vicinity  of  Carlow,  said  : 

I  am  naturally  prompted  to  express  the 
sincere  pleasure  with  which  I  witness  the 
deep  interest  that  is  taken  by  that  gen^ 
rous  people,  our  fellow-countrymen  of 
Ireland,  in  the  fate  of  that  most  wretched 
and  degraded  portion  of  mankind,  the  ne^ 
gro  slaves  in  the  West-Indies*  I  cannot, 
however,  forbear  availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  presenting  of  thii 
petition  am>rdA  me,  of  communicating^  to 
the  House  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
with  which  my  mind  is  most  powerfufly 
impressed;  more  especially,  I  cannot 
suffer  the  House  to  separate  for  the  en* 
suing  recess,  without  entering  my  solemn 
protest  against  a  course  of  proceeding 
relative  to  the  black  population  of  the 
West-Indies,  of  the  consequences  of  which 
I  cannot  but  entertain  the  .most  serioua 
apprehenfions. 

I  scarcely  need  require  to  be  read  to 
you  the  resolutions  which  were  passed 
unanimously  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament :  they  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  this  ques* 
tion.  They  declared,  that  the  House  was 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  that  happy  mo*^ 
ment,  when,  by  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  population  in  liis  majesty's 
colonies,  and  by  a  progressive  improve* 
ment  in  their  character,  they  mieht  be 
equitably  and  safely  admitted  to  tne  en« 
j(^ment  of  civil  rights  and  privileges ;  and 
a  degraded  population  of  slaves  be  con* 
vertied  into  a  free  peasantry.  Such,  Sir, 
was  the  unanimous  declaration  of  this 
House ;  and,  though  directly  contrary  to 
the  judgment  and  wishes  of  my  friends 
and  myself,  my  right  hon.  friend  opposite 
to  me  (Mr.  Canning)  proposed,  that  the 
execution  of  these  resolutions  should  be 
lefl  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  in  those 
settlements  in  ^hich  the  Crown  was  not 
accustomed  to  act  without  their  inters 
vention;  he  nevertheless  declared  Aet  if 
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«fij  reiistance  to  the  express  wishes  of 
parliameot  should  be  made,  which  should 
partake  not  of  reason  but  of  contumacy, 
his  majesty's  governuient  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  come  down  to  parliament  for  coun* 
sel.  How  the  resolutions  have,  in  fact, 
been  received,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
me  to  state  to  ^rou.  As  it  is  unnecessary, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  recite  the  heated 
and  violent  resolutions,  which  the  legis* 
latures  of  almost  all  the  islands  have  or- 
dered to  be  openly  proclaimed  in  all  our 
public  newspapers,  as  their  determined 
and  unalterable  opinions.  I  should  have 
thought  that  contumacy  was  a  mild  term 
by  which  to  charactenze  such  insulting 
and  menacing  resolves.  Yet,  what  has 
been  the  conduct  pursued  by  his  majestv's 
government  ?  Not  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  mother  countrjr,  still  leM  taking  any 
measures  for  enforcing  the  resolutions  of 
the  House,  they  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  issuing, ao  order  in  council,  whereby, 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  a  model  is 
formed,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  ame- 
lioration recommended  to  the  other  co- 
lonies ;  and.  it  is  hoped  that,  by,  degrees, 
their  prejudices  will  be  overcome,  and 
they  will  become  so  enamoured  of  this 
fair  model  of  civil  and  social  improve- 
ment, that  they  will  adopt  the  same  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of  their  own 
slaves. 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  remark,  that  in  trying 
any  new  ei^periment  which  we  wish  to 
recommend. to  the  adoption  of  pthers,  we 
should  naturally  select, the  field  which 
would  be  the  most  favourable,  and  in  which 
we  might  most  con^dently  hope  for  suc- 
cess. But,  though  1  ffrant  it  was  natural 
to  my  right  hon.  friend  to  think  of  Trini- 
dad on  this  occasion,  in  conseauence  of  a 
measure  he  formerly  proposed  to  parlia- 
ment concerning  that  island,  yet  I  must 
observe,  that  the  ameliorating  principles 
will  there  be  tried  under  less  favourable 
circumstances  than  in  most  of  our  other 
West-India  settlements.  There,  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes  is  far  greater  than 
m  roost  of  pur  West-India  colonies :  for 
strange  to  say,  in  1816,  an  actual  en- 
umerau'on.  of  the  slaves  in  the  West- 
Indies  having  taken  place,  it  was  found, 
contrary  to  the  reiterated  and  unanimous 
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that  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  m  that  colony,  is  of  itself  nnfii- 
voivable  and  inimical  to  the  growth  of 
that  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
which  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  to  be  an  ele« 
mentary  and  vital  principle. 

But,  waiving  this  consideration,  I  most 
frapkhr  state,  that  the  plan  of  my  right 
hon.  friend,  which  depends  for  its  success 
on  the  members  of  the  West-India  legis- 
latures gradually  laying  aside  their  preju- 
dices, and  adopting  the  reformation  they 
witness  in  Trinidad,  is  fundamentally 
hopeless  t  the  expectation  appears  to  me 
utterly  ?ain.  We  might  be  a^ured  of  the 
truth  of  this  position,  by  reason :  it  is  con- 
firmed to  us  by  experience.  The  West- 
lodians  abhor  alike  the  end  we  have  in 
view,. and  the  means  by  which  we  hope  to 
arrive  at  it.  Tliey  franklv  tell  us,  that 
the  emancipation  oi  their  slaves  would  be 
their  inevitable  destruction ;  and  their  pre- 
judices make  them  disapprove  of  the  va- 
rious measures  we  recommend  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  negroes  condition.  If 
they  agreed  with  us  as  to  our  ultimate 
object,  we  might  hope  that,  by  degrees, 
their  aversion  would  lessen  to  the  mea- 
sures by  which  we  propose  to  accomplish 
it.  Were  those  measures  at  all  acceptable 
to  them,  we  might  hope,  gradually  and 
almost  insensibly,  to  lead  them  forward  to 
our  end,  by  pursuing  the  course  which 
should  conduct  to  it.  But  when  both 
means  and  end  are  alike  obnoxious  to 
them,  the  hope  does  appear  to  me  to  be 
far  too  sanguine  which  looks  to  tlieir 
giving  up  their  opposition,  and  at  length 
adopting  the  prindples  we  recommend. 
But,  I  ssy,  this  experiment  has  been  al- 
ready tried,  and  tried  too  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ;  and  vet  it  has 
utterly  failed.  They  who  were  m  parlia- 
ment in  1797  catmot  but  remember  the 
plan  which  a  most  respectable  West-Indian 
proprietor,  still  in  the  House  TMr.  C.  R* 
Ellis)  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  negroes.*  Supported  by  all  the  West- 
Indian  interest  in  and  out  of  pariiament 
in  this  country,  it  was  communicated  to 
the  different  governors  tbrougb  the  nse- 

I'dium  of  a  secretary  of  state  who  was 
known  to  be  highly  favourable  to  thecoli>- 
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conBideratioD8»  distinctly  stated  to  them' 
by  one  of  their  own  body,  that  if 
tome  Boch  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  slaves  should  not  be 
adopted,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear 
lest  tlie  much-dreaded  law  for  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  parliament.  This  intimation  was  doubt- 
less meant  to  be  kept  secret,  but  it  was 
discovered  by  an  accidental  inadvertency. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ellis's  resolutions, 
though  coming  forward  under  circum- 
stances naturally  calculated  to  obtain  for 
them  the  most  favourable  consideration, 
werescarcely  noticed  in  the  colonies  ;  and, 
I  believe,  not  a  single  legislature  adopted 
any  part  of  his  proposed  reforms.  Again, 
Bryan  Edwards,  the  warm  partizan  of  the 
West-Indians,  and  their  acknowledged 
and  most  able  parliamentary  advocate, 
recommended  several  most  important  re- 
forms :  yet  he  also  addressed  his  country- 
men in  vain.  And,  if  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  when  proposed 
to  the  colonial  assemblies  under  such  fa- 
vourable auspices,  and  when  there  was  no 
reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  urged  as 
the  ground  of  still  further  concessions, 
but  with  the  directly  opposite  hope,  was 
proposed  in  vain,  how  can  we  presume  to 
believe  that  this  system  of  amelioration 
will  gradually  overcome  their  prejudices 
and  obtain  their  favour  when  recommended 
to  them,  as  they  will  bear  in  mmd,  at  the 
instance  of  those  advocates  for  the  rights 
of  negroes  whom  they  so  much  abbor; 
and  when  they  foresee  that  the  adoption 
of  it  is  avowedly  to  lead  to  their  conceding 
to  tiieir  slaves  the  further  boon  of  social 
and  civil  privileges  ? 

But,  Sir,  the  West-Indian  legislatures 
are  less  likely  to  accede  to  our  wishes,  be- 
cause they  manifestly  appear  to  conceive, 
that  the  stout  and  even  menacing  Ian- 
gusge  which  they  have  returned  to  the 
representations  of  the  sense  of  parliament, 
communicated  to  them-through  the  king's 
ministers,  will  have  the  efiect  of  deterring 
government  from  its  purpose.  We  apr 
pear  to  them  at  least  to  pause  upon  it,  and 
we  no  longer  express  the  desire  we  belbre 
declared,  to  see  the  effectual  and  decisive 
measure  for  ameliorating  the  slaves  comdi- 
tionR  adopted  without  any  unreasonable 
delay«  This  persuasion,  suggested  by  the 
language  of  almost  all  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, is  confirmed  by  subsequent  events, 
and,  as  time  proceeds,  instead  of  becom- 
ing more  temperate,  they  appear  to  speak 
^d  act  with  augmented  irritation. .  When 
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lord  Bathurtt's  dispatch,  enclosing  the  tet 
solutions  recommended  for  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  government  of  Demerara, 
was  first  laid  by  governor  Murray  before 
the  court  of  policy,  which  consists  of  the 
principal .  proprietors  of  the  settlement, 
it  was  received  not  merely  with  decorum, 
but  with  favour.  Governor  Murray's  reply 
of  August  11th,  1823,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  papers  on  the  table,  contains  no 
expression  of.  disapprobation,  and  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  court  of  policy  it  is  stated 
by  the  senior  colonial  member,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  his  majes- 
ty's governors,  with  regard  to  every  prac- 
ticable .  amelioration  of  the  state  of  :th6 
slaves,  would  meet  with  a.  most  ready  ac- 
quiescence, both  from  the  court  itself  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  general- 
ly. How  little,  then,  was  it  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  at  a  public  meetingof  tl^e  inha- 
bitants of  the .  colony  of  Demerara,  at 
which  governor  Murray  is  stated  to  have 
presided,  not  only  Che  most  determined 
hostility  to  the  ameliorating  measures 
recommended  by  parliament  should  be 
declared,  but  that  the  most  inflammatory, 
and  even  what  may  be  justlv  called  sedi- 
tious, nay,  almost  treasoniJ^le  language, 
should  be  used,  as  to  the  right  of  the  so- 
vereign empire  of  the  British  legislature 
to  command  their  obedience. 

But,  it  is  not  in  Demerara  only,  that  we 
find  a  growing  rather  than  a  diminishing 
disposition  to  oppose  the  system  of  reform. 
All  who  know  any  thing  of  the  West  In- 
dies must  be  but  too  well  aware,  that  the 
great  governing  principle  of  the  system  is 
the  depression  of  the  black  and  coloured^ 
and  comparatively  speakingv  the  exalta- 
tion, the  almost  deified  superiority  of  the 
European  race^  This,  indeed,  as  we  have 
long  contended,  is  the  main  spring  of  the 
whole  jnachine.  This  it  is,  which  extin* 
guishes  that  sympathy  ff  hich  would  otbef? 
wise  excite  in. the  white  colonists  kinder 
feelings  towards  their  sable  brethren ;  and 
therefore  the  augmenting  or  diminishing 
intensity  of  this  prejudice,  furni^es  a 
test  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  dispor 
sitions  to  promote  or  oppose  thq  morjEU 
improvement  or  civil  reformation  of  the 
colonial  system. .  In  Jamaica,  .a  mosl 
gratifying  symptom  of  the  decline  of  this 
prejudice,  appeared,  about  tv?elve  years 
ago,  when  the  privilege  of  giving  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice  was  granted  to  the 
free  coloured  inhabitant ;  but,  when  the 
free  coloured  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  noif 
no  less  than  35,000^  many  of  them  poM^tr 
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ed  of  considerable  properly,  tad  conttitu- 
ling  the  bulk  of  the  iaralar  mtlitia,  lately 
poceeded  to  raise  their  heads  so  high  as 
to  petition  the  colonial  legislature  to  be  ad*> 
Mitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  priirilege  of 
freeholders,  the  proposal  excited  the  high* 
est  indlffnation  amonff  tlie  whices ;  and  I 
cannot  out  Mcribe  to  tliis  source  the  extra, 
ordinary  conduct  which  was  laid  before  the 
House  not  long  ago  in  the  petition  of  Messrs. 
Le  Cesne  and  fiscoffery.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  possible  excuse  for  such  an 
met  t>f  violence :  and  1  am  sure  that  some 
strange  deception  most  haTe  been  prac* 
tised  on  the  auke  of  Manchester  to  induce 
kim  to  consent  to  such  oppression.  These 
men,  it  will  be  remembered,  haTtag  been 
Inrested  with  the  intention  of  sending 
them  out  of  the  Island,  on  the  ground  of 
tfa^ir  being  aliens,  had  obtained  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  by  prormtf  in  open 
Court  their  being  natives  of  thelslaMi  iiad 
been  delivered  from  their  oppressors. 
Beinff  again  seized,  the^  were  not  allow* 
ed  the  opportunity  of  delivering  them- 
selves by  recourse  to  the  law,  but  wera 
hurried  away  to  Hayti ;  and  there  they 
would  have  been  consigned,  by  the  Ha^- 
thm  government,  to  a  dungeon,  but  for 
their  happening  to  have  brought  away 
with  them  the  Jamaica  Gaaette,  which 
contained  the  account  of  their  fonaer  sei* 
Bore  and  deliversnce.  By  the  way,  their 
being  taken  to  Hayti,  is,  of  itself,  a  proof 
how  little  credit  the  Jamaica  government 
gave  to  the  excuse  alleged  for  seisingthem, 
that  they  were  secret  agents  of  Doyer» 
the  present  chieftain  of  Hayti ;  for  had 
this  been  really  so,  would  they  have  been 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  sending  Bo^  nsen, 
who,  having  lived  long  in  Jamaica,  must 
have  been  able  to  give  him  the  most  par- 
ticular information  he  could  desire,  about 
the  island.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the 
rest  of  the  cruel  treatment  these  men  ex* 
perienced.  I  only  urge  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  growing  hostility  entertainea  in  the 
West  Indies  towards  the  African  race. 

But,  a  still  more  shocking  instance  has 
beeta  exhibited  lately  in  the  Island  of  Bor- 
badoes.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  to 
the  House,  that  the  dreumstances  of  that 
Island  are  pecnliar.  It  contains  a  much 
larger  number  than  any  other,  of  white 
men  of  small  property ;  and  the  conae- 
^uence  is,  that  tho^igh  one  of  the  earliest 
of  all  onr  West-Indian  settlements,  and 
though  it  conuins  many  men  of  liberal 
feelings  as  well  as  of  eood  educatiois 
there  prevails  among  the  u>wer  whites,  the 
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balk  of  tlie  white  populations  a  most  bi- 
gotledand  vulgar  prejudice  against  the 
African  race.  It  was  the  influence  of  the 
low  whites  on  the  assembly  of  Barbadoes, 
that  so  long  rendered  tlie  law  of  that  is- 
land diffmrnt  from  those  of  all  the  other 
colonies,  by  punishing  the  wilful  murder 
of  a  slave  with  a  snaall  fine,  instead  of 
making  it  a  capital  crime ;  and  the  very 
propoMl  by  the  governor,  lord  Seafortb, 
oimself  a  West-Indian  proprietor,  that  the 
wilful  murder  of  a  slave  should  be  made 
capital,  stirred  up  the  anti-African  spirit^ 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  perpe- 
tration of  several  barbarous  murders  of 
slaves,  with  circumstances  of  themostdetes- 
tablecruelty.  Theweii-educatedandright- 
nunded  inbabitanu  of  Barbadoes,  felt,  I 
doiibtnoe,  asweshoulddo,on  thi»occasion: 
several  of.  them  expressed  their  warmest 
eoBdenroation  of  such  atrocious  outrages.  • 
Nevertheless,  aU  that  could  be  efiected  by 
the  influence  of  the  governor  and  of  thie 
higher  daises  was,  lo  obtain  a  law  in  1B05, 
that  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  should 
be  a  capitis  crime  if  it  should  be  com- 
mitted without  provocation.  And  it  was 
not  till  the  yesr  1818,  that  the  wilful  murw 
der  of  a  slave  in  Barbadoes  became,  as  it 
had  previously  been  in  allourother  colonies 
a  capital  crime.  Lord  Seaforth  himself,  in 
writing  to  Jord  Camden  that  he  had  pro* 
posed  Dills  to  both  Houses,  rendering  the 
murder  of  a  slave  capital,  foretold,  thi^ 
though  the  Council,  he  douUednot, would 
be  unanimous,  on  the  side  of  homanitv, 
the  Assembly  would  throw  out  his  bill; 
and  for  many  yean  I  believed  that  his 
prediction  had  been  literally  verified.  Nor 
was  it  till  latelv,  that  I  learned,  that  m 
compromise  had  been  made,  which,  how- 
ever, altogether  defeated  his  lordship's  be- 
nevolent purpose,  bv  providing,  that  the 
nnirder  of  a  slave  should  be  a  capital  of- 
fence if,  beside  being  malicious  and  cruel, 
it  should  be  widiout  provocation.  Such, 
however,  was  the  law  until  1818,  when 
at  length  the  pmiidimettt  of  death  was 
enacted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave 
even  in  Barbadoes.  In  that  Island  the 
House  of  AssemUy  is  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  low  whites ;  and  thence 
it  is,  I  presume,  that  the  free  coleured 
people  are  still  in  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
gradation. They  are  no  more  allowed 
to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice 
than  slaves :  while  the  evidence  of  slavea 
is  received  against  them.  in8bert,exc»t 
in  not  bnng  constantly  aub}ect  to  tlie 
'    *   of  the  driver,  iheir  skuaiian  ia  nei 
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better  thu  tbal  of  skYet,  and,  mafmuch 
aa  they  have  no  oBe  to  look  up  to»  at  in 
•oroe  tort  their  natural  protector^  their 
condition  may  even  be  said  to  be  worse* 
Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  not  unnatur- 
al  that  they  should  wish  for  some  amend- 
ment of  tiieir  condition. 

Again*  the  hostility  towsrds  the  religi-* 
Otis  improvement  of  the  slaves,  though  I 
am  truly  glad  to  know,  not  universal,  is 
yet,  in  some  colonies,  augmented  of  late. 
For  of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  reso- 
lutions in  Demerara  of  ttie  24th  February 
last,  that  all  missionaries  of  every  kind 
should  be  excluded  from  the  colony;  not, 
observe,  the  missionaries  of  the  London 
society  onl^,  to  whom  it  was  urged  by 
some  c^  their  advocates  that  their  hostility 
was  confined,  but  all  missionaries,  of  every 
kind  and  deseriptioo.  The  same  truth 
lias  been  established  more  strikingly  in 
Barbadoes,  by  the  destruction  of  the  me- 
thodist  chapel,  attended  with  circum* 
stances  that  appear  to  imply  that  the  pas* 
sions  of  men  are  excited  to  such  a  state 
as  to  elect  almost  a  dissolution  of  all 
ciiil  government,  when  the  religious  in* 
atruction  of  the  slaves  by  the  missionaries 
comes  in  question.  And  surely,  Sir,  I 
might  urge  the  unmeasured  abuse  with 
which  the  advocates  of  the  slaves  are 
treated,  as  a  proof  how  little  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  negroes  can  be  safely 
eoounitted  to  such  hands.  There  are  no 
terms  of  gross  abuse  which  are  not  poured 
out  upon  us.  We  are  not  onl;^  termed 
innovators,  visionaries,  counterfeit  philan^ 
threpists  and  fanatics;  we  are  likened  to 
tygers  and  hysenas— language,  not  escap- 
ing from  a  hot-blooded  individual,  in  the 
earnestness  of  extemporary  speddng,  but 
contained  in  an  address  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Assembly  to  the  governor  of  St 
Vincent's.  When  these  gentlemen  and 
our  other  West*Indian  opponents  thus 
viliiy  us,  and  especially  when  they  ex- 
claim against  us  as  innovators  and  fana- 
iies,  do  tbey  remember,  that  we  are  only 
contending  fisr  changes  to  be  e&cted  by 
gradual  means,  whidi  were  not  onerely 
oontemplated,  but  in  one  case  actually 
Ibrought  forward,  by  men  the  most  highly 
respected  for  their  statesman-like  wisdom 
and  acknowledged  political  sobriety — by 
She  late  Mr.  EdoHind  Burke,  by  the  late 
lord  Meiville ;  the  latter  also,  at  the  very 
lane,  the  advocate  of  the  West-Indians, 
.on  whose  proposal  for  emancipating  all 
who  ahouUl  be  bom  after  the  year  1800 1 
'  GBA  saAeat.  witboiift  bitiar  ^f*m^gmn. 


except  for  the  probability  I  cannot  but 
see  there  would  nave  been,  that  he  wouI4 
have  shrunk  back  from  the  execution  of 
his  own  measure ;  but  the  names  of  these 
men  might  at  least  scare  us  from  being 
thus  stigmatized  as  the  wildest  as  well  as 
most  mischievous  of  projectors. 

All  the  ar^ments  and  statements  I 
have  been  urgmg,  prove,  but  too  decisively, 
that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  that  the 
colonial  legislatures  will  be  gradually  led 
to  imitate  the  reformation  to  be  exhibited 
to  them  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  In 
fact,  it  is  clear,  that  the  colonists  misun*- 
derstood  us :  that  they  conceive  that  we 
are  not  acting  qp  to  our  own  resolution^ 
in  consequence  of  the  sturdy  front  with 
which  they  have  opposed  us :  that  we  are 
pausing  on  the  execution  of  our  purpose ; 
and  that  they  have  only  therefore  to  main- 
tain the  aame  tone  of  resistance,  to  secure 
them  from  our  further  annoyance.  I  aap 
disposed  to  think,  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  deceives  himself  as  to  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  West-Indian  assemblies,  by 
insensibly  admitting  the  persuasion,  that 
the  West-Indian  proprietors  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  whom,  his  own  personal 
friends,  are  men  of  the  most  humane  and 
liberal  minds,  are  a  counterpart  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  colonists  acr 
tually  in  the  islands.  Nothing,  alas !  cat 
be  more  diffisrent,  nor  can  any  conclusionf 
more  fatally  mislead  him,  than  tfiose  which 
should  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  latter  class  is  in  any  degree  to  be  con* 
sidled  «s  a  resemblance  of  the  former. 
But  whether  from  this  or  any  other  causey 
I  am  but  too  sure  that  my  right  hon. 
fnend*s  expectations— that  the  colonial 
assemblies  will  ere  long  adopt  our  views-^ 
are  altogether  illusory.  But,  were  it  only 
for  mj  persuasion,  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  is  indulging  expectations  that  never 
will  be  realized,  I  should  not  probably 
have  now  intruded  myself  upon  the  House. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  his  plan  ia  hope- 
less; but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  dan* 
gerous.  I  will  not  go  into  particulars, 
oi^y  let  the  circumstances  of  the  western 
hemisphere  be  fairly  taken  into  account ; 
consider  the  number  of  emancipated  ne- 
groes all  around  our  own  islands,  both  in 
Hay ti  and  on  the  continent  of  South 
America:  consider  the  immense  dispro- 
portion between  the  blacks  and  the  whites 
m  our  own  islands ;  and  the  indiscriminate 
and  contemptuous  hostility  which  is  too 
commonly  manifesting  itself  in  the  hand- 
bill of  white  men  that  are  immersed  i» 
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such  a  mass  of  African  origin ;  ami  then- 
remember,  that  you  have  been  exciting 
the  hopes  and  tantalizing  the  feelings  of 
the  great  body  of  the  population,  who,  as 
all  accounts  testify,  are  continually  look- 
ing to  your  resolves,  with  anxious  antici- 
pations. It  is  not  from  us  they  bear  or 
nave  heard  of  this ;  it  is  from  the  meetings 
that  are  held  in  the  islands  themselves, 
where,  in  every  parish,  resolutions  are 
formed,  that  tell  the  whole  tale,  and  at 
least  suggest  all  its  grievances.  It  is 
from  the  conversation  at  the  table  of  the 
whites,  as  in  the  case  of  Demerara,  from 
that  of  the  governor  himself,  that  these 
reports  are  circulated.  And  then  call  to 
mind,  how,  in  all  instances,  it  is  most  dan* 
gerous  thus  to  trifle  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  human  nature.  I  may  refer  to 
the  effect  of  this  vacillating  policy  on  the 
population  of  Paris  in  the  year  1792;  and 
itill  more  on  that  of  St.  Domingo.  My 
mind  is  seriously  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  hesitating  at  least,  if  not 
fluctuating  policy.  Had  we  thus  acted 
in  the  instsfnce  of  the  abolition  of  the 
alave  trade,  we  should  still  have  been 
carrying  on  that  disgraceful  traffic.  We 
know  but  too  well  tliat  it  is  now  carried 
on  to  an  immense  extent  by  our  neighbour 
nation,  which  is  basely  seeking  for  gain  in 
the  blood  and  ordure  with  which  we  would 
BO  longer  be  defiled.  We  English  were 
considered  to  be  actuated  by  a  love  of 
commercial  profit,  while  they  were  high- 
minded  and  heroic — a  nation  of  cavaliers. 
But,  I  repeat  it,  had  we  acted  thus  in  the 
instance  of  the  abolition,  we  should  still 
-have  been  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  ; 
for  then  the  language  of  the  West-Indian 
legislatures  was  the  same  as  now.  I  can 
recall  it  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
in  the  instance  of  Jamaica,  by  reminding 
those  who  were  then  members,  on  its 
lieing  urged  that  if  we  should  pass  our 
abolition  law,  Jamaica  would  transfer  its 
-allegiance  to  some  other  power,  Mr.  Fox 
-exclaimed,  **  If  that  be  the  condition  of 
our  connection  with  them,  let  them  go." 
'They  then  declared,  they  never  would 
submit  to  the  law  of  abolition^  and  that  it 
^ould  be  impossible  to  force  it.  This  de- 
claration of  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  universal  importation  of  negroes,  was 
not  made  merely  by  individuals,  but  by 
-the  colonial  legislatures  themselves ;  and 
yet,  scarcely  had  the  law  of  abolition 
passed,  than,  although  one  set  of  resolu- 
tions against  it  had  been  voted  by  the  as- 
aembJy  of  Jamaica,  after  the  law  had  re- 
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ceived  the  royal  assent,  but  before  the 
tidings  of  its  having  paseed  reached  that 
island,  than  the  language  was  altogether 
changed,  and  in  a  few  short  years,  it  was 
an  affiront  to  a  West-Indian  to  suppose 
that  he  was  not  as  decided  an  abolition- 
ist as  myself.  And  so.  Sir,  it  would  be 
in  the  present  instance.  Let  but  the  im^ 
perial  legislature  assume  its  proper  tone, 
and  maintain  its  just  authority,  and  all 
will  go  on  quietly;  and  you  will  soon 
witness  with  delight  the  accomplishment 
of  your  benevolent  purposes.  It  is  under 
the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  and  of  the 
apprehensions  I  have  already  rather  hinted 
at  than  expressed,  that  I  have  felt  it  my 
imperious  and  indispensable  duty  to  dis« 
avow  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  those 
in  general  who  concur  with  me  on  these 
subjects,  the  system  of  conduct  which 
government  is  now  pursuing  respecting 
the  West-Indian  colonies.  It  is  with  re* 
luctance  and  pain  that  I  have  come  for- 
ward,  but  I  believe  it  my  absolute  dutj 
to  protest  against  the  policy  on  which  we 
are  now  acting,  <<]iberavi  animam  meam*' 
— May  it  please  God  to  disappoint  my 
expectations,  and  to  render  tlie  result  more 
favourable  than  I  anticipate  I 

Mr,  Bemal  could  not  but  complain, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  after 
so  many  discussions  on  the  subject  had 
taken  place,  the  hon.  number  should  have 
thought  proper  to  introduce  it  again  to 
the  House  in  this  manner.  He  thought 
it  a  little  hard  that  the  hon.  member  should 
not  have  aOTorded  to  those  who  were  con* 
nected  with  the  colonies,  the  means  of 
replying  to  the  statements  now  brought 
forward.  He  could  not  but  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  colonies  of  Ja- 
maica and  Demerara  had  been  blended 
together,  when,  in  fact,  no  connexion  ex- 
isted between  them.  Did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber think  it  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a 
christian  senator  to  charge  the  whole  of 
the  white  population  of  Jamaica  with  act- 
ing severely  towards  the  slaves,  because, 
in  a  moment  of  distress  and  irritation,  they 
had  acted  with  apparent  severity  towards 
two  individuals  ?  If  he  did— -if  on  that 
single  act  he  chose  to  make  a  general 
sweepinff  charge  against  the  whole  popu* 
lation— he  (Mr.  B.)  was  fully  prepared 
to  deny  the  charge,  and  to  assert,  that 
every  means  had  been  adopted  in  that  is- 
land to  improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
The  hon.  member  had  spoken  of  delay, 
and  seemed  to  wish  tliat  something  should 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks,  which 
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all  history  mutt  have  inforined  bim  re- 
quired almost  ceoturies  to  be  brought  to 
perfection.  He  expected  that  to  be  ac- 
coniplisbed  by  a  miracle  in  a  short  time, 
which  could  noTer  be  accomplished  but 
by  years  of  attention  and  perseverance. 
Lord  Melville  had  been  referred  to:  but 
surely  the  hon«  member  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  had  aimed  at  emancipation. 
If  the  people  in  Barbadoes  were  sufiering 
under  the  hardships  stated,  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted;  but  that  was  not  the 
case  with  the  slaves  in  Jamaica.  The 
spirit  of  invective,  he  might  say  of  insult, 
exhibited  in  these  reiterated  complainu, 
was  not  calculated  lo  allay  the  stormy 
spirit  which  the  non.  member  had  said 
existed  among  the  colonists.  If  that  hon. 
member  wished  the  colonists  to  meet  him 
cordially,  let  him  act  towards  them  in  the 
spirit  of  christian  charity  and  brotherly 
temper,  but  not  with  insult^invective,  and 
threat. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cawnrngf  said,  he  rose, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  this  discussion  to 
an  end.  It  was  well  known,  that  after 
frequent  deliberation,  the  House  had  last 
year  decided,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards 
the  colonies,  which  line  of  conduct  they 
afterwards  embodied  in  certain  resolutions, 
and  recommended  it  to  be  adopted  by  his 
majesty's  government.  The  government 
acquiesced  in  the  recommendation  %o 
made  to  them,  and  this  year  announced 
to  parliament  their  intention  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effisct.  His  hon.  friend  knew  too 
well  the  sincere  respect  he  entertained  for 
Jiim,  to  believe  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
say  any  thing  unkind  towards  him ;  but 
he  felt  compelled  to  tell  his  hon.  friend, 
*and  those  who  entertained  similar  opi- 
nions, that  they  must  make  up  their  minds 
«ither  to  let  the  aovernroent  pursue  the 
course  which  parliament  had  chaJked  out 
for  them,  or  else  to  propose  some  other 
plan,  and  bring  it  fairlpr  beforethe  House. 
But,  of  all  the  proceedmgs  that  could  have 
been  adopted,  he  thought  that  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  made  choice  of  was  the 
most  unfortunate.  He  had  taken  that 
opportunity,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to 


ject'to  remedy  was  the  growth  of  ages, 
arid  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pursuei 
in  accomplishing  that  object,  a  course 
which  should  be  at  once  ra'pid  and  irise. 
But,  whether  it  were  wise  or  not,  it  was 
that  which  parliament  had  laid  down;  and, 
willing  as  the  government  was  to  obey  it, 
he  for  one  would  throw  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  its  failure,  if  fail  it  should, 
upon  those  who  now  sought  to  interfere 
with  and  to  thwart  its  operation.  When 
it  had  been  resolved  to  adopt  that  course, 
he  was  not  insensible  thst,  in  order  tp 
make  it  efficient,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  by  all  the  demonstrations  of  ill- 
temper  which  might  bo  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies.  He  regretted  there? 
fore  the  more,  that,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, all  those  topics  which  he  had 
wished  to  see  thrown  aside  had  been 
brought  forward  with  no  other  view  that 
he  could  discover,  but  to  aggravate  the 
ill-temper  and  insult  the  feelings  of  the 
colonists,  and  to  interfere  with  the  pro« 
gress  of  that  plan  which,  he  repeated,  had 
not  been  invented  by  the  government, 
but  adopted,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  That  plan  must, 
he  was  convinced,  be  pursued  with  temper 
on  one  side  at  least ;  and  if  the  colonies 
should  appear  to  be  deficient  in  that  va- 
luable quality,  there  was  so  much  the 
stronger  reason  that  it  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  government.  If  the  ope- 
ration of  the  plan  was  really  too  slow,  he 
deeply  regretted  it;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  convinced  of  the  fact.  If  his  hon* 
friend  thought  it  advisable  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother  country,  and  to 
support  that  supremacy  by  an  armed 
force,  let  that  question  be  discussed  ;  but 
let  it  not  be  brought  forward  in  the  man- 
ner attempted  that  night.  Government 
would  not  shrink  fr6m  any  task,  however 
painful,  which  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  might  impose ;  but  his  hon.  friend 
was  quite  mistaken  if  he  thought  they  did 
not  see,  when  they  entered  upon  the  course 
they  were  now  following,  that,  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  required  great  resolution, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  it  demanded  on 
the  other,  no  less  temper,  forbearance, 
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tire  tneatdret  into  operaiioiu  But  hos, 
goitJeiiiea  shoald  not  mearare  by  weeks 
and  days,  that  work  which  would  require 
the  laboriotti  exertions  of  months  and 
jrears.  If^  at  the  end  of  that  time,  anv 
UDpression  should  be  made  upon  an  eviJ« 
the  magnitude  of  which  he  contemplated 
with  as  much  horror  as  his  boo.  friend,  no 
reasonable  per&on  could  have  cause  to 
complain. 

Dr.  Luthingttm  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  sutement  he  had  made 
on  a  former  evening,  on  presenting  a  pe« 
tition  reUtive  to  the  case  of  Le  Cesne  and 
Escoffery.  Now,  to  show  the  spirit  which 
existed  against  the  coloured  people,  he 
found,  that  after  they  had  been  deported 
to  St  Domingo,  one  witness  had  ac- 
cused Le  Cesne  of  having  himself  sold  arms 
to  the  conspirators,  at  the  very  tinie  he 
was  in  custody.  He  trusted  the  hon.  se- 
cretary would  fiimash  the  House  with  all 
the  documents,  to  prove  that  it  was  proper 
that  t#o  individuals  released  by  the  court 
of  King's-bench  at  Jamaica,  should  be 
taken  up  wiibin  six  hours  afterwards  and 
sent  off  to  St.  Dommgo. 

Mr.  Husk^ion  wisl^  to  set  the  House 
right  on  one  point,  namely,  that  the  in* 
eurrection  at  Demerara  had  not  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
negroes  on  the  plantation  **  Success." 
Having  been  aware  that  his  hon.  friend, 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  plantation  there, 
be  bad  asked  him  for  some  explanation  of 
the  transaction,  and  his  answer  was,  that 
he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
manner  tne  statement  could  have  origin- 
ated. His  hon.  friend  had  transmitted 
positive  instructions,  that  every  measure 
ehould  be  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  on  his  pro^ 
perty. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  if  his  hon.  friend 
had  proposed  that  the  extirpation  of  this 
4Bnormous  evil  should  take  place  in  days 
or  montlw,  or  in  less  than  a  course  of  years, 
louff  as  he  had  acted  with  him,  he  should 
dedine  going  further  with  him  :  but,  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  proceeding 
rapidly  to  a  point,  and  receding  from  ih 
He  tlMMight  there  existed  too  little  dispo- 
sition in  the  colonies  to  afford  protection 
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fatal  consequences.  When  he  looked  to 
the  slave  population  of  the  several  colo* 
nies,  and  found  it  decreasing  from  year  to 
year,  he  roust  believe  that  t&re  was  somo" 
thing  radically  bad  in  the  system  by  wUdi 
they  were  governed. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  he  dki  not  ris« 
to  protract  the  discussion  by  any  length- 
ened observations,  but  rather  for  tho 
purpose  of  asking  two  or  three  hxv* 
portant  questions  of  the  boo.  secretary 
opposite.  With  regard  to  the  chargo 
against  his  ,hon.  friend,  who  had  beeo 
guilty  of  the  grave  ofence  of  taking  tfaa 
present  opportunity  of  expressing  his  feel* 
mgs  Mid  delivering  hk  conscience,  ho 
must  say,  thM  he  thought  it  most  desira* 
ble  that  there  should  have  been  some  dis- 
cussion. He  thought  it  most  fit  and  pro-* 
eer  that  the  House  and  the  country  shoald 
now  how  far  he  and  his  friends  were 
responsible  for  any  irritation  that  prevail- 
ed. He  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent 
the^  were  responsible.  They  had  used  all 
their  endeavours  to  advance  that  great  and 
important  question^  the  result  of  which 
would  be,  to  raise  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  our  fellow-beings  from  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation.  For  himself  he  could  say 
that  he  did  not  lament  any  part  be  bad 
ever  taken  in  these  discnssions.  He  < 
sidered  tbiit  be  and  those 
acted  with  him  were  respoos  ^ 
measure  until  they  had  taudeeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  fuU  and  entire  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  alaves.  Ho 
did  not  expect  that  this  was  a  result  to 
which  their  exertions  could  hastily  bo 
brought ;  for  neither  he  nor  his  ihends 
had  any  other  expectation  than  that 
those  unhappy  beings  who  were  now 
alaves  must  continue  so  until  the  end  of 
their  lives;  but  he  did  think  diat,  by  « 
proper  and  timely  application  of  tho 
requisite  means,  the  cnildren  of  dioso 
slaves  might  be  made  capable  of  enjoymg 
their  freedom ;  that  when  so  capable  they 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it ;  and  tfai^ 
the  right  should  not  be  delaired  beyond 
the  time  that  they  were  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  This  he  mought  might  be  e&cied 
by  his  mi^esty's  government ;  and  so  for 
they  were  answ^able.    For  such  fferu 
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boitiW  iuilioa»1ie  would  ask,  whether  they 
were  not  themselves  the  chief  cause  of 
the  irritatioD.  With  respect  to  the  free 
people  of  colour,  he  concurred  with  his 
hon,  friend  in  thinking  that  too  little  pro- 
tection had  been  extended  to  them  bj  the 
colonial  governments;  If  they  were  to 
have  an  extension  of  privileges  grant- 
ed to  them,  he  was  persuaded  they 
would  be  as  loyal  to  the  Crown  and 
constitution  as  any  class  of  subjects  in  the 
world ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  exten* 
sion  were  denied,  it  might  lead  to  dangers 
which  he  would  almost  dread  to  mention 
in  that  House.  As  to  the  recent  insurrec- 
tions at  Demerara  he  thought  it  was  a 
most  unwarrantable  assertion  to  say  that 
they  were  in  ant  degree  produced  by 
what  had  passed  in  that  House.  He 
would  contend,  that  they  arose  from  the 
silence  and  secresy  which  were  observed 
with  respect  to  the  letter  of  government 
sent  out  to  that  cc^ny*  Rumours  had 
gone  abroad  in  the  colony  respecting  it, 
which  were  increased  and  exaggerated  in 
proportion  as  there  appeared  a  desire  to 
conceal  the  truth.  It  was  a  singular  thing 
that,  while  the  contents  of  that  letter  were 
carefully  concealed  from  those  to  whom 
it  was  of  importance  that  tbay  should  be 
known,  they  were  partially  told  to  the 
slaves  and  domestics  of  the  governor.  It 
was  to  this  culpable  silence  on  one  side, 
and  partial  communication  on  the  other, 
that  the  disturbances  of  Demerara  were 
to  be  attributed ;  and  not  to  any  thing 
which  had  passed  in  that  House,  or  any 
ihlvi^  which  had  been  said  or  done  by 
the  missionary  Mr.  Smith.  But  there 
was  another  point  on  which  he  would 
say  one  word,  as  it  had  been  but 
slightly  aUuded  to  in  the  former  debate 
— he  meant  the  outrageous  proceedings 
against  the  .missionary  at  Barbadoes, 
whose  chapel  was  destroyed,  and  he  him- 
self forced  to  fly  to  another  island.  Of 
these  disgraceful  scenes,  the  House  were 
j»  vet  but  partially  infortned— >of  the  pun- 
nishment  of  any  of  the  offenders,  they  had 
not  heard  a  word.  This  was  not*  the 
time,  nor  this  the  opportunity,  for  going 
into  all  the  details  or  that  atrocious  trans- 
action ;  but  he  now  gave  notice,  that  if 
the  culprits  should  not  be  previously 
brought  to  justice,  he  would,  early  in  the 
next  session,  without  being  deterred  by 
the  apprehension  of  danger  or  of  censure, 
use  every  endeavour  in  his  power  to  dras 
lo  justice  the  authors  of  that  most  foul 
smd  cnial  act  of  oppression  that  ^ver  was 


committed.  The  questions  whidi  he  had 
to  ask  the  hon.  secretary  were,  first,  whe- 
ther government  had  macle  any  declaration 
or  sent  any  instructions,  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  free  people  of 
colour  ?  The  second  was,  whether  all  the 
colonies  were  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  with 
respect  to  the  instructions  sent  from  go« 
vemment  in  the  letter  to  the  former  place? 
The  third  was,  whether  any,  and  what 
steps  had  been  taken,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess, to  bring  to  justice  the  persons  guilty 
of  the  gross  outrage  on  the  missionary  at 
Bridge-town,  Barbadoes. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horion  began  by  answering 
the  last  ouestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
and  for  this  purpose  read  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  bad  been  sent  out  to  the 
government  of  Barbadoes,  on  the  subject 
of  the  outrages  committed  there.  In  that 
letter,  his  majesty's  high  displeasure  was 
conveyed,  at  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
violent  breach  of  the  laws,  and  the  most 
positive  orders  were  given,  that  every  pos- 
sible step  should  be  taken  to  bring  aU 
persons  guilty  on  that  occasion  to  pun- 
nishment.  The  result  of  that  communi* 
cation  could  not  yet  be  known    to  the 

fovemment  here.  With  respect  to  the 
rst  question,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
free  people  of  colour,  he  would  say,  that 
a  legal  commission  was  now  in  opemtion 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquuries  respecting  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  some  of  tl^  islands,  and 
one  object  of  that  coromissioii  was,  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  upon  the  condition 
and  situation  of  the  iree  people  of  colour 
there.  With  respect  to  the  otoer  question, 
he  would  answer,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  government  to  make  the  order  in  coun- 
cil applicable  to  all  those  colonies  which 
had  not  a  local  legislature.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  general  question.  He 
was  only  anxious  to  point  out  the  bad 
effect  of  any  and  every  word  of  discussion 
on  this  subject,  and  to  say  how  much  the 
re-action  was  felt  in  the  office  to  which  be 
had  the  honour  to  belong. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  not  a^ree 
with  those  who  censured  his  hon.  friend 
for  taking  that  opportunity,  evidently  the 
last  which  could  occur  in  the  session  for 
expressing  his  opinion  upon  a  series  of 
measures  which  had  never  been  discussed 
and  upon  some  extraordinary  incidents 
which  had  only  recently  come  to  his 
knowledge.  But»  were  he  and  his  firien^ 
to  be  accused  of  having  too  constantly 
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mised  this  question^  and  of  having  produ- 
ced irritating  feelings  amongst  the  slaves? 
Ho«r  often  had  tJiey  brought  it  forward  ? 
An  hon.  friend  behind  him  said  three 
times,  bat  he  would  beg  leave  to  deduct 
one ;  for  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  mis- 
sionary, was  a  case  of  individual  oppres- 
sion. Then  what  became  of  the  three  dis- 
cussions on  the  same  subject  ?  Twice 
only  had  this  subject  been  discussed,  and 
once  of  that  twice  was  tlie  present  occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding  the  almost  unex- 
ampled interest  which  the  subject  had  ex- 
cited, the  question  had  been  only  once 
the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  present 
evening,  and  on  that  occasion,  too,  it  was 
introduced  by  the  hon.  secretary  himself. 
Was  it,  then,  too  much  in  his  hon.  friend 
now  to  wish  to  bring  it  forward,  particu- 
larly as  the  important  information  had 
arrived  in  the  country  only  the  other 
day?  With  respect  to  that  roost  scan- 
dalous outrage  at  Barbadoes,not  commit- 
ted tinder  the  cloud  of  niglit,  nor  by  a 
few  individuals,  nor  by  the  mere  rabble, 
but  by  many  persons,  calling  themselves 
respectable,  carried  oh  for  several  days, 
with  matiifestoes  issued,  boasting  of  what 
they  had  already  dope,  and  declaring 
their  intentions  for  the  future,  was  it  not 
strange  to  learn,  that  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  Barbadoes  police  had  not  been  yet 
able  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  criminals, 
and  drag  him  to  justice.  However,  after 
they  should  learn  in  Barbadoes  what  had 
fallen  from  his  majesty's  ministers  respec- 
ting it,  he  trusted  they  would  begin  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  affair,  and  that  in 
a  short  time  we  should  hear  of  some  of 
the  guilty  parties  being  brought  to  justice. 
The  teamed  gentleman  went  on  to  contend 
that  no  mischief  could  arise  in  the  West- 
Indies  from  any  discussions  of  the  questtion 
here ;  for  the  subject  had  l>een  debated 
year  after  year,  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  without  producing  any  such  effect. 
The  question,  which  had  been  discussed 
by  the  warmest  advocates  of  freedom,  was 
not  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery* 
The  object  of  those  repeated  discussions 
was,  not  to  break  the  slave's  chains  and 
arm  him  with  the  fragments,    but  by  a 
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between  proceeding  too  rapidly  in  the 
course,  and  not  moving  at  all.  After 
having  made  the  advance,  were  we  now 
to  retrograde?  Were  we  not  to  persevere 
in  that  course  of  preparation  and  progres- 
sive instruction,  which  would  eventually 
make  emancipation  beneficial  to  the  slave 
and  safe  to  the  master;  and  which  con- 
summation would  alone  make  freedom  s 
boon  to  that  unhappy  class  of  persons?  In 
his  conscience,  he  believed  no  greater  evil 
could  happen  to  those  unhappy  regions 
where  slavery  existed,  than  what  would 
be  produced  from  the  violence  of  those 
who  resisted  the  emancipation,  and  the 
vacillation  of  those  who  advocated  it 
[hear]. 

Mr.  Butiermorik  defended  the  mission- 
aries from  any  disposition  to  interfbre  with 
the  political  concerns  of  the  colonies. 
Their  instructions  were  roost  positive 
against  any  such  interference,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  were  all  disposed  to  ad* 
here  to  such  instructions. 

Colonel  BagweU  observed,  that  cause 
and  eflbct  had  never  been  more  clearly 
connected  in  any  case  than  they  were  in 
the  resolutions  which  the  House  adopted 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  in 
the  recent  insurrection  of  the  blacks  io 
Demerara. 

Sir  G.  Rose  observed,  that,  under  the 
present  constitution  of  society  in  the  Weat* 
Indies,  with  a  population  ot  600,000  ne^ 
groes,  standing  in  need  of  religious  ivt^ 
struction,  and  under  the  difficulty  that 
existed,  of  getting  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England  to  go  there,  we  should  be 
grateful  to  those  missionaries,  who,  under 
a  sense  of  religious  duly,  devoted  thent- 
selves  to  such  a  labour.  As  to  the  people 
of  the  West- indies,  the  House  was  bound 
to  look  with  great  indulgence  to  ihetr 
conduct,  when  it  recollected  how  remisft 
this  country  had  been  in  providing  them 
with  spiritual  instruction. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  if  there  had 
recently  been  a  persecution  of  roissioD^ 
aries  in  the  West-Indies,  it  had  arisen 
from  a  sincere  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  planters,  that  they  were  not  conduct- 
inf^  themselves  in  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit 
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made  by  yarfoas  societies  at  hoihe  to  de- 
lude the  populaiion  of  thfe  country,  and 
to  irritate  the  slave  popefation  in  the 
West  Indies.  If  those  societies  should 
eter  succeed  in  carrying  thehr  notions 
into  eflfect,  they  woura  ruin  the  colonies 
by  the  perpetual  riots  and  insurrections 
to  which  they  would  grre  rise.  The  go^ 
temment  at  home,  instead  of  balancing 
if^df  between  the  two  parties,   should 

2>eak  out  in  a  manly  and  decided  tone, 
y  80  doing  it  would  allay  the  fears  of  the 
planters  abroad,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
pnworthy  mano&urres  which  had  been 
flayed  off  in  parliamentirgainst  them,  both 
during  the  last  and  the  present  session. 
He  considered  the  presentation  of  this 
petition  as  the  last  of  the  manoeuvres 
which  were  to  be  played  off  this  session, 
and  he  iherefore  felt'  it  his  duty  to  de- 
nounce it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  expressed  great  indig- 
itetton  at  the  term  *<  manoeuvres"  being 
applied  to  the  efforts  made  in  that  House 
tt)  ameliorate  the  state  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies. 

Sir  F,  Blake  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
riouse  ought  to  enjoin  the  colonial  legis 
latures  to  do  what  was  right ;  and  if  they 
did  not  obey  the  injunction  willingly, 
compel  them  to  obey  it  He  was  sorry 
to  observe  that  the  right  hon.  secretary 
of  state  could  not  abandon,  even  upon 
this  subject,  his  darling  scheme  of  neu- 
trality: he  meant,  that  he  allpwed  both 
parties  to  do  what  they  liked,  without  in- 
terferine  to  check  the  excesses  of  either. 
The  right  hon.  secretanr  thought  he  could 
satisfy  the  people  of  £nffland  bv  saying, 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished.  Now, 
be  would  tell  the  minister,  that  he  for  one 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  declaration.  He 
must  know  not.  only  the  year,  but  the 
month,  the  week,  nay,  the  very  day,  when 
slavery  was  to  be  abolished,  before  he 
could  be  satisfied.  The  resolutions  of  the 
last  session  had  neutralized  expectation ; 
and  those  of  the  present  session  had  ex- 
dnguished  the  last  rays  of  exphring  hope. 
It  was  the  insertion  of  three  little  words 
that  bad  doneall  the  mischief'-^ose  three 
words  were,  **the  earliest  period.*'  It 
Was  clear  Uiat  by  those  words,  either 
sbmeliiTng  was  meant  or  nothing.  Now 
lie  tbou^t  that  nothing  waS  meant  by 
them,  and  he  would  tell  the^House  why. 
The  words  « the  earliest  period"  were  no 
better  than  the  words  ''some  time  or 
other  ;'^  and  every  body  knew  that  <«some 
thne  or  other*'  meant  nor  time  at  dl.    Ihe 
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light  hoti.  secretary,  hi  ntft  fixing  a  tim^ 
when  slavery  was  to  be  aboHshed,  had 
omitted  the  primary  point  in  his  resolu- 
tions. His  conduct  reminded  him  of  a 
person  who  built  a  very  fine  house,  and 
discovered,  af^er  it  was  finished,  that  a 
material  part  of  it  was  wanting.  What, 
do  you  think  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker  ?  No- 
thing less  than  the  staircase. 

Air.  Evans  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
missionary  society,  and  said  it  was  higlily 
improper  to  charge  them  with  promoting 
schemes  which  were  likely  to  end  in  in- 
surrection, bloodshed,  and  death. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  th^t  the  mission- 
aries, if  not  narrowly  watched,  would 
cause  our  expulsion,  not  only  from  the 
West,  but  firom  the  East  Indies.  In  that 
opinibn  he  knew  he  was  not  singular:  nay, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  were  of  the  same  sentiments, 
if  they  had  only  the  candour  to  avow 
them. 

Mr.  Barings  in  explanation,  said,  that 
he  had  never  chargea  the  missionary  so- 
ciety with  fostering  schemes  that  were 
likely  to  end  in  insurrection  and  murder. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the 
missionaries  were  likely  to  effect  much 
good,  supposing  them  to  steer  clear  of  all 
projects  of  ameliorating  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  slave. 

On  the  question,  that  the  petition  be 
printed, 

Mr.  Wilherforce  said,  he  had  not  thrown 
out  any  reflections  upon  the  collective 
population  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
He  well  knew  that  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  the  higher  orders  of  the  planters 
in  Barbadoes  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  slaves  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  those  entertained  by  the  lower 
orders;  but,  unfortunately,  the  assembly 
of  tiie  island  was  so  constituted,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  lower  orders  generally 
prevailed  in  it,  and.thereby  prevented  any 
great  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
slave  population.  He  likewise  said,  that 
he  was  only  performing  an  act  of  justice 
to  lord  €•  Somerset,  the  governor  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  observing,  that 
he  nad  exerted  himself  in  looking  at  the 
religious  education  of  the  slaves  in  that 
colony,  even  before  the  subject  was  placed 
under  his  consideration  by  the  vote  of 
that  House.  The  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  missionary  society 
were  supported  by  no  proof.  From  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  he  believed  that  no 
person-connected  with  the  missionarv  so* 
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CMty  bad  been  iottromentaL  to  «zcittog 
difcontent  amongst  the  negroes. 

Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  toe  mission- 
ary society  had  become  heated  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion. They  had  organized  establishments 
in  every  town  in  Uie  kingdom^  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment. The  society  viewed  the  West- 
India  proprietors  with  the  roost  deadly 
hostility,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
attain  the  object  they  aimed  at,  at  the  risk 
of  creating  a  convulsion  in  the  colonies. 
These  were  his  opinions,  and  he  would 
Boi  shrink  from  declaring  them*  He 
imputed  no  improper  motives  to  any  gen- 
tleman in  that  House ;  but  he  could  not 
belp  thinking  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Bramber  and  some  of  his  firiends  were  in- 
cited to  bring  the  Question  of  slavery  so 
frequently  before  the  House^  by  some 
persons  behind  tlieir  backs. 

Mr.  Brougham  said»  that  so  far  from 
his  hon.  friend  having  brought  forward 
motion  after  motion  with  respect  to  the 

Juestion  of  slavery,  this  was  the  first  time 
uring  the  session,  that  he  had  introduced 
the  subjects    Neither  had  there  been  any 
petitions  presented  on  the  subject  until 
Ihe  latter  end  of  last  session. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

BoMAn  Catholic  Church  Esta* 
JSLI8HMSNT  IN  lasLAND.]  Mr.  Domtnick 
Browne  said,  he  had  been  waiting  ever 
aince  five  o*clock  to  bring  forward  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  At 
that  late  hour,  however,  he  would  decline 
to  brin^  it  forward,  but  would  content 
himself  with  moving  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  placed  on  the  Journals,  with  the 
intention  of  renewing  it  next  session.  The 
hon.  member  then  moved,  "  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
to  represent  to  nis  Majesty  that,  as  Pro- 
testants, we  regret  that  the  Reformation 
has  made  so  small  progress  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  a 
reformed  church    in    that   country  for 
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strongest  temporal  indocementa  to  con** 
version:— To  pray  hb  Majesty  will  be 
most  graciously  pleased  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  shall  seem  meet  to  his  wis« 
dom  for  forming  an  Establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  m  Ireland  suited 
to  that  religion,  to  which  a  vast  majority 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  country* 
constituting  a  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
are  devoted,  and  subject  to  regulations^ 
at  once  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  his  Majesty's  Crown  and  with 
the  religious  tenets,  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  honourable  independence  ef 
that  Church.'' 

Mr.  ;S.  Rice  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
placing  such  a  resolution  on  the  Journals 
without  any  previous  discussion,  would 
create  alarm  in  Ireland,  and  tend  to  defeat 
the  object  which  the  hon«  member  had 
in  view. 

Mr.  Canning  thQught  it  would  be  better 
to  withdraw  the  notice. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  said,  that  there  had  beei^ 
an  undersUnding  between  his  right  hon. 
friend  opposite  (sir  G.  Hill)  and  himsdf 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  place  liie 
motion  on  the  Journals. 

Sir  6.  Bill  said,  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
misunderstood  him. 

Colonel  Trench  objected  to  the  motioa 
being  put  on  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Fed  observed,  that  no  circurostan*^ 
ces  woufd  induce  him  to  agree  to  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was,  by  leave,  withdrawn* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS; 
Wednesday,  June  16. 
ScoTS-JuRT  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  moved,  that  this  bill  be  com* 
mitted,  in  order  that  it  might  receive 
such  amendments  as  would  remove  any 
objection  to  which  it  might  be  liable*  An 
act  had  already  passed,  giving  the  right 
of  peremptory  challenge  in  Scotland,  and 
that  being  the  case,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  btw  by  which  the  judge  uad  the 
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getting  rid  of  Che  evth  There  were  taiany 
objectiODsble  proTitions  in  it.  He  did  not 
QODceiTe  any  alteration  necessary  in  the 
mode  of  summoning  the  jury^  Persons 
tried  for  felony  in  Scotland  had  advan- 
tages-^ach  as  being  furnished  with  the 
lists  of  the  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  fifteen  days  before 
their  trial — which  fully  counterbalanced 
any  inconveniences  in  the  mode  of  em- 
{Minelling  the  jury.  There  woidd,  how- 
eVer,  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  bill  to 
put  an  end  to  the  discretionof  the  judges 
m  selecting  the  jury  from  the  returned 
list:  and  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  early  in  the  ensuing  session.  He 
concluded  by  moving  *<  that  the  bill  be 
committed  this  day  two  monUis." 

The  Duke  of  j^thol  said,  that  clauses 
which  were  impracticable  had  been  intro- 
duced  into  l^e  bill,  because  those  who 
framed  it  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  law  of  Scotland.  He  particularly 
objected  to  the  clause  relative  to  the 
alphabetical  order  of  parishes,  which,  in 
the  county  with  which  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly connected,  would  render  it 
difficult  for  a  summoning  officer  to  return 
a  jury  in  less  than  six  weeks. 

The  Earl  o^Rosdyn  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  noble  viscount  had  pointed 
out  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  a  person  accused,  unless  be 
meant  to  argue,  that  the  security  for  his 
receiving  lustice  was  already  too  greats 
and  that  therefore  more  power  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  judges,  or  to  the  Crown, 
in  returning  the  original  list  of  jurors.   He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  in  cases  where  no 
particular  feeling  existed,  in  which  no 
political  question  was  involved,  it  was  in  | 
P^eneral  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  j 
lury  might  be  chosen.    It  was  certain,  | 
however,  that  cases  did  occur  in  which 
any  improper  selection  of  the  jury  should  I 
be  guarded  against,  as  well  m  the  first 
return  as  in  the  second  selection.  Whether 
the  mode  to  be  adopted  should  be  balloting  | 
or  any  other,  he  would  not  at  present ' 
discuss.    When  the  noble  viscount  said 
that  no  alteration  in  the  mode  of  summon- 
ing  the  jury  was  necessary,  he  perhaps 
was  not  aware  that  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
in  consequence  of  th^  same  fkces  always 
Appearing  on  juries,  had  passed  acts  of 
iederunt,  directing  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  summoning;  but  these  acts  were 
not  executed,  and  it  required  the  force  of 
law  to  produce  a  change. 
The  JBtolof  Aberdeen  was  agamst  the 
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bin  in  Its  present  state,  but  wotdd  willingly 
support  a  measure  for  doing  away  the 
objection  to  which  the  present  mode  of- 
selecting  the  jurjr  was  liable.  He  had 
formerly  been  against  balloting,  buttipoii 
reflection  he  thought  it  would  be  the  best 
mode. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  two  months. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thurtdatf,  June  17* 

Marinb  Insurancb  B1LL.3  AfU» 
counsel  had  been  beard  agaipst  the  bill, 

Lord  Bedey  said,  he  rose  to  move  the 
second  readmg  of  the  bill,  notwithstandmg 
the  arguments  of  the  learned  counseL  The 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  relieve  the  coubtry 
from  a  monopoly  estiAIished  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  capital  which 
then  was  thought  sufficient  to  carry  oa 
the  Maritime  Insurance  of  the  country  iraa 
not  now  sufficient.  If  the  premiums  now 
paid  were  as  low  as  competition  could 
make  them,  the  companies  complaining 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  measure ;  if 
they  were  not,  the  competition  of  other 
companies  would  reduce  them.  There 
was  at  present  a  practice,  whether  \tpX 
or  not  he  would  not  say,  of  parties  mniu- 
ally  insuring  their  vessels ;  andit  wasafact 
that  such  parties  paid  a  much  less  sumtbaa 
the  amount  of  toe  premium  at  Lloyd's. 

The  bUl  was  read  a  second  time. 

New  Churches  Bill.]  The  Etri  of 
JLiverpooi  rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill.  Their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect the  measure  passed  some  time  ago  for 
granting  a  million  to  build  new  churches. 
That  act  had  fully  answered  the  expecta- 
tions. There  was,  however,  a  necessity  to 
add  to  the  grant,  as  there  were  many 
parishes  which  had  not  churches  for  one- 
foitrth  of  their  inhabitants ;  it  was  thought 
proper,  therefore,  to  take  a  sum  of 
500,000^  from  a  fnnd  which  had  been 
recently  obtained,  and  apply  it  to  the 
building  of  more  churches  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  former  million  was 
granted.  The  act,  however,  cave  the 
diocesans  power,  when  two-thiras  of  tha 
sum  requisite  for  building  a  church  were 
subscribed  by  the  parishioners,  to  permit 
them  to  elect    the  clergyman.    In  the 

n ulcus  diocess  of  Chester,  this  provision 
already  been  acted  on  with  consider- 
able benefit. 
Lord  King  thought  the  latter  pun  of 
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tbe  bill  the  be8t.  Only  allow  thoie  wlio 
vould  undertake  to  build  churches  oo 
speculatioD  to  nominate  their  own  parsonti 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  pub« 
lie  grants  of  this  sort*  Speculators  would 
be  sure  to  select  the  best  perfoniiers»  and 
they  would  then  get  amply  remunerated 
by  the  rent  of  their  seats.  But,  as  long 
as  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
rector  of  their  parishes,  he  would  be  sure 
to  put  in  a  worse  performer  than  himielf, 
and  ruiirthe  speculatioo.  He  did  not  see, 
as  this  money»  if  h  bad  baem  applied  to 
nmil  UxatioD,  would  hate  gone  m\0  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  why  tbe  Catholics 
AoM  be  deprived  of  their  share.  The 
Iprench  government  had  buUt  duirches  fisr 
Sbeir  Protestant  subjects ;  and  he  did  nol 
thiok  k  would  be  unworthy  of  the  goveni- 
iKat  of  this  country,  when  it  was  bestew- 
lag  se  nmch  money  fpr  building  cburcbea, 
to  give  some  of  it  for  bculdiog  churches 
fer  the  Catholics. 
The  bill  was  read  a  sefond  tioae* 

Crvblty  to  Animals  Bill.]  On 
Ae  order  of  the  day  for  committing  this 
bill, 

Lord  Qdthorpe  nmde  several  observe^ 
Sions  in  support  of  thsi  principle  of  ohecb- 
ing  wanton  cruelty*  and  sta|^  il  to  be 
bis  intention  to  move  some  amendments 
fai  the  comaaittee. 

The  Bari  of  Roulwh  baipg  of  opinion 
tbat  legislation  on  this,  s^bje^l  d|d  great 
mischieify  would  oppose  the  bill.  He 
dwelt  on  the  riyusUce  whieh  might  be 
done  to  the  owners  of  boroes  a^d  cattle, 
if  this  bill  passed.  On  coaoiparing  tbe  bill 
with  tbat  whtcli  it  nrofessed  to  amead,  it 
wottld  be  found  tnat  all  tbe  jprovisioas 
wliich  limited  the  penalties  to  mientional 
cruelty  were  left  out,  so  that  no  persons 
would  be  safe  in  the  management  of  ani* 
malsy  OB  stibjecUng  them  to  necessary 
operations.  Any  cutting  even  of  the  skin 
might  be  held  to  be  cruelty  under  this 
bill.  He  would  therefore  move^  ibai  it 
be  committed  this  day  three  months. 
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Thursday,  June  17* 

DeRRT  CATHaPBAL.1  SlT  G.  Hi4 
presented  a  petition  firofn  the  parishioneaf 
of  Templemore,  of  which  paciui  the  caihe<r 
dral  of  Derry  was  also  tbe  parish  diurch. 
This  petition,he  said,  had  been  adopted  a^ 
a  vestry  lately  held,  the  dean  of  Derry  pre* 
nding.  The  object  and  prayer  of  it  wece, 
to  induce  the  House  to  bstitute  an  ia-r 
qoiry,  whether  any  economy  fund  eKist64 
appucable  to  the  repair  of  the  caibadraL 
The  petition  stated  that  the  parishioness 
bad  been  for  a  lengtb  of  time  deprived  of 
the  use  of  tbe  cathedral.  This  had  pro* 
duced  a  feeling  of  soreness  aod  aoauetj 
amongst  as  numerous  and  respectable  f 
protestant  congregation  as  belonged  to 
any  .catbednd  in  the  united  kingdom.  It 
had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  digni* 
taries  of  the  diocess'  of  Derry,  that  the 
cathedral,  with  respect  to  any  daim  of 
repair,  was  no  more  than  ^nJ  parish 
church  in  the  diocess ;  the  panshioaera 
hadaccordingly  assessed  themselves,  in  tbe 
year  before  last,  to  an  amount^  aufficien^ 
to  put  an  entire  new  roof  on  the  cathe- 
dral, but  further  repairs  were  neQessary* 
beyond  tho  convemeace  of  the  parish  to 
levy  all  at  once.  They»  therefor^  aades 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  last  sessico^  nro<- 
posed  to  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  in  No- 
vember last*  to  rate  themselves,  to  the  exf 
tent  of  60^.  a  year,  as  a  secoritj  to  tho 
Board,  under  (he  provisions  of  the  I3tb 
section  of  the  said  a<;t,  for  an  advance  to 
the  parish  of  a,  capital  sum,  at  4per  ceatt 
which  would  hoive  afforded  1,5001  The 
reply  returned  by  tbe  Board  of  First  Faults 
was,  that  they  had  not  sufficient  funds  in 
their  hands^  la-  erder  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  repair  of  the  cathedral  aod  the 
rebuilding  ot  the  spire,  the  Corporatioo 
voted  sol.  a  year  in  perpetuity,  qn  whicb 
to  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  pa* 
rishiooers  likewise  voted  60/*  a  year,  witb 
instructioos  to  the  member  for  w  city  of 
Derry  to  bring  a  hill  into  paiUoment  to 
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«fter  pffefcvBt  iocoinbencj:,  &M.  a-ye»r 
upon  the  deanery  of  Derry,  grounded 
upon  the  precedent  of  the  S7tb  ueo.  Snl, 
t»  increose  the  fiibric  food  of  the  otthe- 
dial  of  lichfieldy  and  upon  the  precedent 
of  an  Irish  public  act  pasaed  io  1790^ 
charging  SOOZ.  a-year  for  ever  on  the 
deanery  of  Down,  aa  a  fund  to  iupport 
the  cathedral  of  Down*  Petitioners  felt 
tbemaelves  aggrieved  by  the  rejection  of 
this  bill  on  tbesecond  readings  unless  other 
parties  besides  the  parishioners  were  liable 
to  the  repairs  of  cathedrals.  Amidst  the 
doubts,  however,  upon  this  subiect,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  avaitalue  various 
funds  which  had  been  recently  alleged  to 
havie  been  diverted  from  their  proper  pur* 
poses,  this  most  respectable  congregpEitioB 
had  remained  without  the  use  of  this  sa- 
cred edifice,  to  which  they  were  peculiarly 
attached*  £ven  aince  the  rejection  of 
the  bill,  it  bad  been  alleged  by  the  bishop 
of  Derry,  in  a  return  made  to  this  House, 
that  there  was  not  any  economy  fund  ap* 
plicable  to  the  repairs  of  this  cathedral* 
The  dean  and  chapter  of  Derry  had 
lately  made  a  similar  return;  yet  docu- 
mttitf  moved  for,  and  now  before  tb0 
House,  stated  the  particulars  of  funds 
which  irere  at  one  period  at  least  in  ex- 
istence* and  applicable  to  this  purpose. 
This  petiftion  ako  refers  to  the  Iriith  So- 
ciety, who  are  supposed  to  have  buiU  this 
cathedral  originally,  and  with  some  obli« 

{ation  to  assist  io  its  permanent  support. 
Jnder  all  these  circumatanees,  petitioners 
felt  justified  in  considering  themselves 
neglected  and  ill-used*  if  immediate  pro* 
vision  shoAild  not  be  miade  to  relieve  them 
from  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
laboured.  He  was  happy  to  state  that,  be 
ba4  the  asauiaace  of  his  rlgh^  ben*,  friend, 
the  secretary  for  Ireland,  that  a  strict  in« 
vestigistien  should  be  made  into  the  oKis- 
tence  and  past  application)  of  the  funds 
referred  to  io  this  petition^  He  might  be 
asked,  then,  why  h^d  h^  brought  it  for- 
ward? His  answer  should  Imi,  that  be 
waa  urged  so  to  do  by  these  petitioners^ 
bis  constituenta,  who  were  anxious  thus 
to  prove  to  the  world,  that  the  bill  which 
they  bad  solidted  had  been  soo|ht  for, 
on  their  part,  with  the  purest  anipety  for 
the  credit  of  the  Churchy 

Mr*  Alderman  Wood  charged  the  peti* 
tionertand  the  lessees  of  the  eataites  near 
Londonderry,  held  under  the  Irish  So>- 
oiety«  with  great  iofralitude.  The  coe* 
poiaiioo  baa  been  omformly  good  Iand»- 
Mdf,    Tbey  built  acboo]i>  aod.piovided, 


vcm  ago,  the  meaev  for  erecting  m  i 

bridge ;  but,  up  to  that  hour,  the  feiiBda* 
tion  of  th^  said  bridge  was  not  laid.  He 
took  a  retrospect  of  the  first  conaezkm 
of  the  corporation  with  these  estates.  The 
^trj  first  year,  the  then  bishop  of  Derry 
embezEled  the  whole  of  the  money  due  at 
the  period  out  of  the  rents.  There  were 
funds  amounting  to  nearly  6,000/.  per  an^ 
num,  accruing  out  of  the  fidieries,  that 
might  be  made  available  to  the  repairs  of 
the  cathedral*  These  funds  were  misap«> 
plied ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  the 
parties  turned  round  and  abused  the  Irish 
Society  in  newspapers,  and  in  a  petition 
which  the  right  hen*  baronet  bad  bad  the 
courtesy  to  auppress* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tablau 

ObANGB  PBOOK8aiD1IS--<-PmTION  ov 

Mr*  Lawless.]     Sir  •/amet  Mofiknutodk 
said,  he  held  in  bis  hand  a  petition  from 
Mr.  JoImx  Lawless,  the  prcpcietor  ef  a 
newspaper  published  in  Belfast,  and  who 
in  that  capacity  might  be  considered  more 
than  a  single  item  in  casting  i»p  the  ao« 
count  of  public  opiaion*    The  prayer  of 
the  petitioner  was,  that  the  legislaUiro 
would  put  a  stop  to  idl  religious  proeeo- 
aions  in  Ireland*    That  such  a  measure 
was  desirable,  he  believed  every  member 
would  willingly  scree,  though  these  weuyi 
undoubtedly  be  difierences  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution* 
That  these  processions  widened  the  bveaolt 
between  the  members  of  different  rela- 
giou,  no  man  in  his  senses  woald  now 
dispute*    The  petitioAer  stated,  that  all 
attempla  to  put  an  end  to  them,  excepl 
by  law,  would  be  utterly  useless ;  aod  he 
(air  J.  M.)  begged  leave  to  add,  that  if  is 
were    thought    of  consequence   to  .the 
country  that  parliament  should  avow  its 
disapprobation  of  them,  as  it  recently  hod 
dcfie,  there  eouU  be  ao  harm  done  in 
promu^ating  that  disspprobatioB  ia  tho 
shape  of  a  law,  prohibiting  their  future 
OBlebration.    He  nad  observed  m  a  newo* 
paper,  that  the  Orange  society  of  Doblih 
bad  recently  published  a  notice  to  the  di£- 
jefont  provincial  societiea,  recommendin|^ 
them  to  discontinue  the  prooemion  on  the 
19th  of  July  next.    Ho  applauded  the 
OMDge  society  for  what  toty  had  done 
upon  this  ocesaion ;  though,  if  the  same 
degree  ef  justice  were  meted  out  to  them 
which  they  wore  in  the  habit  of  metine 
out  to  tfao  CatboHcs,  k  might  bo  saM, 
thaft  the  sotice  wfaidi  they  bad  giveft  wiaa 
lery  nsuob  aa  the  ahapo  of  ao  ordar|.  and 
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Ihair  reomBmeDdadon  reiy  like  the  exer* 
cite  of  ao  act  of  sovereignty.  He  could 
bave  wiahed  that  they  bad  gone  still  fur* 
ther,  and  recommended  those  with  whoa 
their  recommendatioD  had  weight,  never 
a^iii  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
civil  war^-those  victories,  which,  though 
they  conferred  laurels  stained  with  kindred 
blood,  produced  little  emulation  and  no 
triumph — **  nullos  habitura  triumphos*' 
which  the  generous  or  the  wise  would  wish 
to  commemorate. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PxTTTioN  OF  Bkehard  Coils,  com- 

VhAlVlVa  DV   SurFBRWOS  DURINO  THR 

Brbbllion  in  Irbland.]  Sir  Jamm 
Mackintosh  aaid,  he  rose  to  present  a  pe- 
tition (rom  ao  individual  who  complained 
of  a  succession  of  the  roost  uoezsnipled 
wrongs,  connected  with  those  scenes 
which  Uie|tragic  drama  enacted  in  Ireland 
had  exhibited  for  the  last  twenty*five 
years*  It  appeared  from  the  petitiop, 
that  Mr*  Bernard  Coile,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  introduced  into  the  north  of  Ireland, 
a  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  from 
Scotland,  where  he  was  educated.  It  was 
ihe  branch  of  the  muslin  manufacture* 
In  giving  to  Ireland,  above  all  other  na- 
tions, any  such  boon  as  the  introduction 
of  a  new  manufacture,  he  was  a  benefactor 
to  his  country*  About  the  years  1795  or 
1796— when  first  the  Orange  system  was 
introduced  into  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and 
when  the  county  of  Armagh  was  in  that 
atate  of  anarchy  and  violence  which  had 
called  forth  the  memorable  declaration  of 
lord  Gosford^the  petitioner  was  arrested 
under  a  warrant,  certainly  without  a  par* 
allel  in  the  judicial  records  of  this  coun- 
try* In^  that  warrant,  Mr*  Coile  was 
described  aa  a  reputed  Papist,  and  with 
Inving  also  given  ball-cartridge  to  a  sol- 
dier with  we  view  of  overturning  the 
government  of  the  country*  On  that 
aeriotts  accusation  he  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  and  was  subsequently  enlarg^* 
The  malice  of  his  enemies  was  not  satis- 
fied. Though  enlarged,  he  continued  to 
.l>e  annoyed  by  a  aenes  of  petty  vexations* 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
Jeave  that  very  county  in  which  he  had 
introduced  a  new  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Dublin*  Soon  after 
.broke  out  the  rebellion  of  1798*  Yet,  such 
was  the  conduct  of  Mr*  Coile  at  that  time, 
^that  be  was  net  foe  a  single  hour  deprived 
a£  bis  liberty*  In  18QS,  he  was  arrested 
juk  a.  state  prisoner^  and  sent  to  the  gaol 
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of  Kilmainham*  Here  began  a  tissue  of 
outrages,  perpetrated,  in  a  great  degree^ 
by  a  Dr.  Trevor,  such  as  were  unprece* 
dented  in  the  history  of  any  civiliaed 
country*  These  outrages  were  of  so  cro^l 
a  nature-^they  abounded  with  ezpeditots 
so  calculated  to  degrade  our 'nature,  and 
to  revolt  public  feeling— they  formed  such 
a  combination  of  meanness  and  malice— 
they  were  so  miserable,  and  yet,  for  tbo 
l)ase  object  of  vexation  and  cruelty,  so  ne* 
fariously  operative,  that  he  would  not  die* 
gust  the  ears  of  that  House,  by  reading 
them.  It  was  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
prisons  of  France,  even  under  the  rule  of 
the  sanguinary  Robespierre,  never  exem* 
plified  greater  atrocities.  It  happened,  at 
length,  through  the  intervention  of  a  no* 
bleman,  who,  through  his  whole  life,  had 
been  anxious  to  step  between  the  op« 
pressor  and  his  victim — he  meant  the  mar* 
quia  of  Hastings— that  Mr*  Coile  was  H* 
berated.  In  1806,  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  prisoners  confined  in  Kilmainham* 
The  persons  whose  sufierings  were  the 
subject  matter  of  inquiry,  demanded  that 
the  investigation  should  be  public*  Those 
whose  deeds  were  the  object  of  proof,  de- 
manded that  the  inquiry  should  be  secret ; 
and  with  these  the  commisiiioiiers  acquies- 
ced* The  consequence  was,  that  only  one 
of  the  state  prisoners  was  examined,  and 
he  was  suspected  to  have  been  an  informer. 
The  onlv  other  witnesses  were  the  turn- 
keys and  servants  of  the  gaol,  accomplices 
in  the  alleged  cruelties*  The  absence  of 
lord  Hastings  from  England,  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  disheartened  the  peti- 
tioner from  proceeding  in  his  attempU  to 
obtain  redress*  He  had,  however,  been 
encouraged  co  renew  them,  by  the  liberal 
feeling  which  the  Houseexhibited  towards 
Ireland  last  session*  He  therefore  wrote 
to  him  (sir  J*  M.)  at  the  doae  of  it,  re- 
questing him  to  undertake  the  presenta- 
tloo  of  it*  He  wrote  beck  lo  the  peti- 
tioner, that  he  considered  the  perioKl  of 
the  session  to  be  too  far  advanced,  and 
advised  him  to  defer  the  preaentation  of 
it  till  the  present  session*  The  petitioner 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  advice, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  come  over  to 
England,  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  judgf- 
ing,  from  the  experience  of  recent  aee- 
aionSf  that  the  present  would  not  termi^ 
uatebefore  the  middle  of  July*  Hetrui^ 
ed  that  inquiry  would  be  amte  iuto^tlM 
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Itibjectof  it»  in  order  that  blarae  might 
fiill  upon  the  petitioner  if  he  had  calum- 
niated the  ffovemment^  or  upon  the  go- 
vernment if  they  had  injured  the  peti- 
tioner in  the  manner  which  he  bad  stated. 

Mr.  Gaulburn  observed,  that  as  he  had 
been  in  his  present  office  only  two  years, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  be 
able»  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  give  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  the  allegations  contain- 
ed in  the  petition.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  House  would  not  argue,  from  his 
silenceon.  the  subject,  againstthe  character 
of  «ny  peirson  whom  the  petition  might  be 
intended  to  implicate. 

Mr.  John  Smith  observed,  that  the 
petitioner  had  applied  to  him  to  present 
the  petition,  but  really,  without  having 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  the 
allegations  of  the  petition,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  justi6ed  in  presenting  it.  There 
were  parts  of  the  allegations  so  revoltmg 
to  human  nature,  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  them ;  but  he  aereed,  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  character  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country,  that  they  should  in- 
vestigate the  disgusting  tale ;  for  never  in 
the  worst  of  times  had  there  been  any 
thing  more  monstrous.  If  the  petitioner 
made  out  his  case,  it  would  certainly  be 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  uke  care  that  he 
should  be  fully  compensated. 

Mr.  Secretary  F^  was  not  prepared  to 
affirm  or  deny,  at  the  instant,  any  of  the 
allegations  in  the  petition.  He  had  had 
some  experience  of  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Trevor,  and  (rom  that  knowledge  he  could 
be  brojught  but  very  slowly  to  believe  any 
thing  to  his  disadvantage.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  the  accused  person,  that  the 
charge  against  him  should  be  generally 
dispersed,  without  any  opportumty  being 
offered  for  answerinff  it.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  Teamed  gentleman 
would  be  content  with  laying  the  petition 
on  the  table.  Early  in  the  next  session 
the  subject  mi^ht  be  properly  investigated. 
.  Mr.  Hutchinson  hoped  his  majesty's 
government  would  pledge  themselves  to 
take  the  case  of  the  petitioner  into  con- 
sideration. The  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
for  remuneration  for  his  great  loss  of 
property  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Dr.  Trevor. 
Having  unfortunately  resided  in  Ireland 
at  the  period  to  which  the  petition  allu- 
ded, he  begged  leave  to  state,  that  the 
outrages  in  Ireland,  from  1794,  to  the  time 
of  the  rebellion,  which  rebellion,  in  his 
<?0DscieDce,  be  believed  ihom  mtragea 


created,  were  such  as  liad  never  been 
perpetrated  in  any  other  civilized  country* 
He  asserted,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were,  durinff  that  period,  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity,  both  in  Dublin,  under 
the  eye  of  the  government,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  rell« 
gion.  From  his  knowledge  of  what  waa 
committed  at  that  time,  he  thought  it 
extremely  likely,  that  the  outrages 
described  in  the  petition  had  really  oc-^ 
curred. 

Sir  «/.  Mackintosh  consented  to  with^ 
draw  the  petition  for  the  present  session, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  it  forward  as 
soon  as  the  House  should  meet  in  the  nextf 
but  not  with  any  view  of  invalidating  any 
allegation  in  the  petition, 

Roman  Catholic  Asso'ciatioit— », 
p£titiok  oy,  complaining  oy  thx- 
MoftNiNO  Chroniclb.3  Sir  F.  Burddt 
said,  he  rose  to  present  a  petition,  which 
differed  from  the  last  in  most  of  the  par- 
ticulars. It  contained  no  painild  refer* 
ences  to  those  sad  scenes  or  anguish  and 
woe  which  went  before,  which  accompa* 
nied,  and  which  followed,  the  rdiellion  in 
Ireland.  It  was  couched  in  terms  so 
appropriate ;  it  stated  views  so  accurate; 
it  contained  sentiments  so  correct  and 
just ;  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  sa^hig 
that  the  duty  of  offisring  it  to  the  consider- ^ 
ation  of  the  House  was  as  highly  gratify«> 
ing  to  him,  as  the  putting  it  forward  was 
creditable  to  the  petitioners.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
forming  themselves  into  a  Catholic  associ* 
ation  in  Dublin ;  and  they  met  for  the 
just  and  laudable  purpose,  of  instituting 
measures  for  recovering,  by  fair,  legaT,  and 
constitutional  means,  rights  which  hadi  in* 
his  o|^nion,  been  only  too  loos  and  un- 
justly withheld  from  the  people  of  that- 
country.  The  petitioners  complained^ 
that  they^  had  been  most  grossly  misrepre- 
sented— if  not  in  the  s^seches  of  some 
gentlemen  in  parliament,  at  least  In  thos» 
chsnnels  whicn  were  known  generally  to 
convey  accurate  information  to  the  coun*. 
try  of  what  passed  within  the  walls.  And 
though  the  petitioners  would  not  pretend 
to  any  knowledge  of  what  actually  passed 
in  the  House,  they  complained  that  t|^e 
representations  of  it  tended  in  this  in*, 
stance,  to  injure  their  characters  and 
feelings,  and, .  what  was  of  more  impor* 
tance  to  them,  those  interests  of  Ireland 
which  it  was  their  chief  object  to  promote. 
The  petitioners  greatly  doiced  to  partici* 
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fNtte  in  those  •dvantwet  which  the  cos- 
•AotioQ  undoubtedly  held  out  to  all  who 
wero  within  its  protection;  and  thty  ai* 
kmd,  that  no  portion  of  the  conmionitr 
bra  ever  displayed  a  more  firm,  unfe^ned, 
diaiaSerestedfand  perseTortng  loyalty,  than 
had  the  CaihoHcs  of  Irehnd  to  the  Crown 
of  Enghuid.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand, 
aoilld  be  more  unjust,  as  nothing  could  be 
awre  ttodeserred,  than  to  charge  the  Irish 
Calholioa  'witib  any  de6cieocy  of  loyalty ; 
and  this  charge  ought  to  be  received  with 
the  mor^lsalottsy  from  parties  whose  loy- 
alty was  interested,  and  who  wished  fo 
iotonopollie  to  their  own  advantage  al^  the 
powers  of  the  stote,  and  to  have  at  tbeir 
otHUmssid  all^  the  emolumeots  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  species  of  loyalty,  which, 
to  fay  the  least,  came  before  their  view  in 
a  very  questionable  shape.  The  fmty  to 
whieb  the  petitioaen  alluded,  and  to 
which,  aatlhe  DuUiii  Catholic  AssooiatioB, 
Ihey  were  opposed,  was  that  which  coU 
leoted  its  fbras  under4he  name  of  Orange 
Societies';  and  the  measbeffs  of  which  so- 
diesies  bad  the  confidence  to  complain  to 
pariiameot  of  the  Cacholic  Associatioo ; 
those  members  who  assembled  by  secret 
meaas-Mthose  ties  of  union  were  not  re- 
vealed CO  the  world*-*who  used  seereoy 
sttid  hidden  symbols— ^ho  had  refused  to^ 
make  known  their  sigos  when  called  upon 
hy  the  House— who  bad,  in  the  person  of 
sneir  champion,  bafted  and  defeated  the 
powier  and  funotions  of  the  House,  and  set 
It  at  defianoe,  and  in  a  measure  carried  w 
victory  over  some  part  of  iu  privileges 
•«>wheso  institutien  and  purposes  were 
declared  by  highautfaorinr  to  be  illegal— 
wiiO'CeUfessed  utemscAresoound  by  secret, 
slul  thepsAMie^  ill^td,  oaths— the  members 
of  such  an  inHltution— «so  the  petitioners' 
allege— 4isd' the  eonfidenoe  to  complain  to 
that  R^ose  of  ^m  Catholic  Association, 
wMsh  met  in  the  eye  of  day,  every  thing* 
being  publicly  proalaimed— -Uieir  proceed^' 
lags  nor  eootttved  at  merely,  but  dearly^ 
wammted  by  kMur^the  object  most  oen* 
sllti9loBal-*the  means  resorted  to  no  less 
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over  and  varnish  their  purooses  wkh  this 
contemptible  prcaenoe,  onrf  esoeeded  m 
degradation  by  that  which  really  inflow 
enced  them,  but  which  ther  dared  not  to 
acknowledge.  These  gentramen  had  met 
together  in  Dublin,  and  formed  tbemsekes 
into  an  association,  lor  the  laudable  f9i^ 
pose  of  directing  the  attention  of  Ibei^ 
countrymen  to  consticutional  and  peace* 
able  raiodes  of  obtaimng  redress  to  keep 
their  mmds  under  a  course  of  unmerited 
sofiering  and  privation  ftom  absolute  de^ 
spair,  mkl  by  fixing  their  hopes  firm  on 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  to  preserve 
themselves  from  wandering  into  what  hsHi 
been  eloquently  termed  **  me  wUdemeis  ot 
nstural  rights*"  This  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  Ireland— «  condition,  which, 
in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  this 
country,  could  not  much  longer  remain  aa 
it  was;  and,  whenever  the  parliament 
should  take  the  subject  in  hand,  they 
would  have  to  rep^et  that  they  had  noc 
made  just  concessions  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  fewer  of  them  would  have  satufled 
the  Catholics,  and  when  they  might  have 
been  granted  with  fiu*  less  embarrassment 
to  the  government.  * 

Ordered  to  be  printed* 

Scotch  JtTDioATtm  Bill.]  Mr. 
Secretary  PeeU  in  moving  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
said,  that  in  wishing  that  the  bill  should 
not  proceed  any  further  this  session,  he 
was  not  actuated  by  any  hostility  to  the 
measure*  He  approved  of  the  pnodple 
on  which  it  proceeded,  and  had  a  high 
respect  for  the  commissibners,  oU  wh<»e 
unanimous  report  it  was  fbunded*  But 
as  he  understood  that  there  was  an  anzioaa 
demire  on  the  part  oi  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers, to  consult  tbehr  constituents  on  the 
suMeet,  as  numbers  of  the  Scotch  people 
wished  to  present  petitions  to  the  House 
respecting  it,  and  as  many  Seoteh  mem* 
hers  had  mi  town,  he  thought  the  House 
should  not  carry  the  meaaure  beyond  iu 
piesanc staiai    Hew^a^ltot 
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iiHtf  a  lair,  it  leatt  during  the  admiiMi* 
.tration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleiiMiEi.  Ex* 
perience  of  the  receat  course  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  Scotch-Jury  Bill, 
convinced  him  that  the  same  expedients 
woald  be  resorted  to  to  defeat  the  present 
bHI.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
singularly  anxious  to  obtain  the  opinions 
4>f  the  constituents  of  Scotch  members. 
Kow,  who  were  the  constituents  to  be  so 
consulted  i  Not  the  great  mtuu  of  the 
people  interested  deeply  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  the  obedi^  free- 
holders of  the  lo^  advocate  [hear,  hear]. 
Hie  learned  lord,  and  his  frieadi  might 
cheer,  but  there  were  thousands  and 
Shousands  who  were  not  repsesented.  To 

£ut  the  late  of  the  aDoasure  upon  such  an 
sue  must,  of  course,  be  its  destniction. 
The  right  hon*  gentleman  might  call  him* 
self  a  supporter  of  the  measure,  but,  at 
the  utmost,  his  zeal  was  lukewarm.  Public 
opinion  might,  in  time,  prevaiJ,  to  remedy 
the  evils  admitted  in  the  report,  but  thie 
House  was  alwa^  far  behind  pubUc 
ophnon.  Had  4hM  measure  been  a  Tax 
bilH  or  an  Insurrection  act,  no  such  delay 
would  have  been  attempted.  He  wished 
to  put  two  questions  tothe  learned  lord  : 
first,  whether  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  unanimous;  and,  secondly, 
whether  there  had  been  among  them  any 
understanding,  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  until  next  year. 

The  Lord  Adoocate  contended,  that  as  it 
was  not  proposed  that  the  bill  should  take 
efect  till  after  the  11th  of  May,  18^, 
there  would  be  ample  time  in  the  next 
session  to  pass  it  before  that  date.    The 

Xrt  was  unanimous,  allowing  for  oer* 
slight  shades  of  opinion,  which  it  was 
not  held  necessary  to  mark,  and  there 
had  been  no  understanding,  that  its  recom- 
mendations should  not  be  carried  into 
€flkct  this  yesr  by  the  passing  of  the  bill 
upon  the  table.  He  was  persuaded  that 
delay  would  not  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  ^t  if  the  House 
Jiad  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  post- 
poning this  bill,  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment bad  placed  it  in  that  predicament. 
-He  was  afraid  that  by  the  clamour  which 
^vasraiaedi  and  the  ignoriiit  opinions  which 
weiv  expressed,  the  measure  would  dti- 
mately  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  W.  Comrtenay  regretted  that  the 
bin  had  not  been  brought  forward  earlier^ 
but  circumstanced  as  they  now  were,  he 
was  prepared  to  postpone  die  measure  to 
•nother  session.  There  eertainly  hadbean 
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the  fullest  communicatioa  between  tbe 
eooBmissioners*  His  learned  fri^  was 
therefore  fighting  the  air,  in  supposing 
there  was  any  concealed  hostility  to  tbe 
roeasore.  He  believed  that  the  more  the 
suggestions  in  the  report  were  canvassed, 
the  less  opposition  would  be  made  to  the 
measure. 

Lord  Binning  thought  the  House  ought 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  thrusting  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  a 
measure  which  they  conceived  to  be  se- 
cond to  none  in  importance  since  the  act 
of  Union.  The  proposed  delay  was  essea* 
tiaUy  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canimng  said,  he  con- 
sented to  the  postponement  of  the  mea- 
sure out  of  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
people  of  Scotland,  who  were  at  present 
greatly  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  conduct 
of  government  had  been  censured  in  this 
Question;  but  let  the  House  remember 
that,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  there  was 
iK>  idea  of  the  kind  pf  feelinff  which  ex- 
isted on  the  subject.  He  would,  however, 
venture  to  predict,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
predictions  of  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session  this  bill 
would  substantially  pass  into  a  law.  In 
proposing  delay,  ne  had  no  other  object 
m  view  than  to  soothe  the  present  hostile 
feeling,  and  by  soothing  to  overcome  it. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time.aod 
ordered  to  be  committed  this  day  two 
months. 

East-India  Possessions  Bill.]  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning  said,  that  according 
to  promise,  in  moving  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill,  he  proposed  to  state  shortly  the 
natute  of  the  negotiations  out  of  which  it 
proceeded.  He  took  the  liberty  of  doing 
this,  because,  although  the  bill  was  more 
immediately  in  the  hands  of  bis  right  hon. 
friend  t  he  president  of  the  BoSrd  of  Control, 
the  treaties  from  which  it  emanated  ori- 
ginated when  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  the  honour 
to  fill  the  office  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
now  held.  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  transactions 
which  he  was  about  to  detail  to  the  House, 
the  situation  in  which  the  Dutch  were 
placed  with  regard  to  East  Jndia  posses- 
sions at  the  last  general  peace  should  be 
called  to  mind.  At  that  period  all  the 
possessions  which  had  bben  taken  from  the 
Dutch  during  the  war  were,  by  treaty, 
fiastored  to  them.    He  wm  i^ot  now  called 
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upon  to  dvcQM  the  policy  or  expedieney 
of  that  measure;  but  if  it  were  neceatanr, 
he  was  prepared  to  show,  that,  under  tne 
circumstances  of  the  times,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  not  to  press  too  hard 
upon  the  Dutch  government.    But»  for 
his  present  purpose,  it  was  sufficient  that 
what  he  had  stated  was  the  fact,  and  that 
the  treaties  by  which  the  Indian  posses- 
sions were  restored  to  Holland  received 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  parliament. 
In  this  state  matters  stood  when  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  some  time  in  1816.  At 
that  time  many  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
were  only  in  toe  course  of  being  carried 
•into  etkctf  and  many  others  had  been  not 
■very  distinctly  or  aeOnitively  explained ; 
so  that  many  pdnts  were  open  for  dis- 
cussion between  this  country  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. Ithad  happened,  unfortunately, 
that  out  of  the  natural  eagerness  of  one 
party  to  get  possession  of  settlements  from 
which  they  bad  been  driven  by  force,  and 
the  no  less  natural  slowness  of  the  other 
party  to  give  them  up,  delays  interposed, 
difficulties  were  rabed,  and  a  degree  of 
ill- humour    had  grown  up  amongst  the 
agents  on  both  sides,  which  required  great 
management  and  forbearance  to  appease. 
Much  of  this  embarrassment  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  conduct  of  the  subordinote 
agents  of  the  East-India  Company,  who 
went  further  than  they  had  any  right  to 
go.    They  took  upon  themselves  to  ques- 
tiob  the  policy  of  the  treaties  bv  which 
the  possessions  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  Dutch,  and  looked  rather  to  remedy 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  error  of 
the  stipulations  than  to  carry  them  into 
effect     He  was  willing  to  give  the  ser- 
yantsofthe  company  credit  for  the  pa- 
triotism, pride,  or  generous  feelings  by 
which  they  might  have  been  actuated; 
but  when  agents,  at  a  distance  from  their 
government,  forgot,  or  departed  from,  the 
purposes  for  which  they   had  been  ap- 
pointed, tl>ey  imposed  upon  government 
the  necessity  of  supporting  at  all  extre- 
mities, and  at  whatever  inconvenience,  or 
of  at  once  disavowing,  their  proceedings. 
He  spoke  within  compass,  when  he  stated, 
that  m  the  course  of  1816  and  1817,  not 
less  than  half  a  dozen  treaties  were  nego- 
ciated  by  the  individuals  to  whom  he  had 
alluded,  without  the  shadow  of  an  instruc- 
tion for  that  purpose.    He  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  (inform  the  East-India  Company, 
that  the  Crown  would  withhold  its  sanc- 
tion from  all  those  treaties.    About  this 
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period,    repeated   representations  were 
made  to  htm  of  the  grasping  disposition 
which  the  Netherhmd  autnonties  showed, 
to  drive  the  English  oat  of  the  trade,  and 
to  retain  the  exclosive  possettion  of  it 
themselves.    As  was  his  duty,  be  con- 
stantly desired  that  a  specific  act  of  that 
nature  should  be  pointed  oot  to  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  brinj^  it  before  the 
Netherlands  ffovemment  tor  its  disavowal. 
His  request,  however,  was  never  complied 
with.    He  could  only  obtain  ^enu  as- 
surance of  the  covetous  disposition  of  the 
Dutch,  and  of  their  determination  that  we 
should  never  have  a  sail  in  those  seas 
again.    In  yain  did  he  call  for  facts,  he 
was  only  roeft  by  an  obscure  kind  of  re- 
ference to  the  **  massacre  of  Amboyna*' 
[a  laugh].    On  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
ceived complaints  from  the  Netherlands 
government  of  the  tardiness  of  the  British 
agents,  and  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to 
indemnify  their  country  for  the  restora- 
tions of  territory  which  their  government 
had  made.    It  happened,  too,  most  unfor- 
tunately, that,  at  the  time  to  which  he  wat 
referring,  an  individual,  in  one  sense  most 
distinguished,    who  had  exhibited  great 
zeal  and  ability  whilst  filling  the  office  of 
governor  of  Java  (governor  Raffles),  was 
sent  as  resident  to  Bencoolen.      Some 
how  or  other,  however,  the  humble  name 
of  resident,  which  implied  nothing  more 
than  a  superintendant  of  pepper,    was 
changed  into  the  high-sounding  title  of 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bencoolen.    The 
Netherlan£  government  took  the  alarm 
at  this  circumstsnce,  and  imagined  that 
the  British  intended  to  make  Sumatra  the 
seat  of  a  government  amon^  the  islands, 
equal  in  power  to  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed on  the  continent  of  India.    Thus 
did  ill-humour  and  angry  feelmgs  arise 
between  two  nations  whose  best  policy  it 
was,  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  each 
other.  The  chief  complaintagainstthe  Ne- 
therlands government  was,  that  it  acted  on 
the  principle  of  exclusive  trade.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
jiegotiations,  from  wMch  the  bill  before  the 
House  proceeded,  was,  to  obtain  a  disavow- 
al of  that  prrocipleon  thepart  of  the  Nether- 
lands ffovemment.  It  was  not,  to  be  sure, 
4isual  m  diplomacy  to  frame  treaties  for 
the  purpose  of  recocding  principles,  bat 
as  in  the  present  case  it  w%s  the  only  point 
at  issue,  it  was  done.  By  ike  same  treaty 
Great  Britiun  became  possessed  of  Sinca- 
pore,  and  of  about  twelve  ishmds  which 
the  Dutch  posseased  off  the  continent  of 
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India.  Thofe  iibnids  were  of  no  great 
importance  in  themselvet;  but  there  were 
man^r  inconrenient  questions  of  rights  and 
Mfenoe  connected  with  them*  For  ex- 
an^le»  the  Dutch  asserted  adaim  to  par* 
tidpate  in  the  trade  in  opium,  which  we 
never  allowed.  When  the  English  com- 
plained of  the  desire  which  she  evinced 
to  maintain  an  exclusive  trade  to  those 
island<t  they  were  apt  to  excuse  themselves 
by  a  reference  to  the  example  of  the 
EngUsh  on  the  continent  of  India ;  by  eet^ 
ting  possession  of  the  islands,  therefore, 
we  ceased  to  have  any  cause  of  complaint, 
and  at  the  same  time  got  rid  oi  the  tu 
quooue  of  the  Dutch*  The  objects,  then, 
whicn  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  the 
treaty  were ;  first,  the  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade ;  secondlv  the  ac* 

2uisiUon  of  Siucapore,eind  the  ridding  the 
)utchof  their  possessions  on  the  contment 
of  India,  and  coiise<^uently  of  removing 
those  grounds  of  irritation  which  wouldhave 
exist^,  so  long  as  the  Dutch  possessions 
had  remained  intermixed  with  ours*  Every 
one  of  those  objecto  had  been  attained  by 
the  treaty*  In  return  for  all  these  advan- 
tages, we  had  given  up  Bencoolen,  and 
had  agreed  upon  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Britiihand  the  Dutch  settlements. 
He  thought  he  could  convince  the  House 
that  the  cession  of  Bencoolen  could  not 
be  considered  a  very  serious  loss  by  Great 
Britain.  In  so  little  estimation  was  Ben- 
coolen held  by  the  East-India  Company, 
that  they  had  actually  mooted  the  question 
of  its  total  abandonment ;  and  they  had 
resolved  to  retain  it,  not  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  because  it  was  not  known  into 
what  hands  it  might  fall.  So  far  was  Ben- 
coolen from  being  of  any  advantage,  that 
it  was  actually  maintained  at  an  annual 
charge  of  85,000/.  The  only  return  which 
it  was  pretended  the  island  could  make 
for  this  expense  was  the  production  of 
spices*  But  It  should  be  known  that  the 
Indian  -government  had  given  the  ground, 
furnish^  the  plants,  and  paid  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  very  spices*  Could  it 
be  wished  that  we  should  retain  possession 
of  Bencoolen  on  those  terms  r  When  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  most  wisely  in 
his  opinion,  to  abandon  Bencoolen  alto- 
ffether,  without  any  return,  it  was  a  little 
hard  that  people  should  quarrel  with  go- 
vernment for  getting  something  for  it* 
He  was  aware  it  had  been  said,  that  in 

S'ving  up  Bencoolen  we  had  furnished  the 
utch  with  the  means  of  carrving  on  a 
most  tahiable  trade  in  spice^    With  that 
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he  bad  nothing  to  do,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment having  made  the  spice  plantations 
after  the  treaty  had  originated*  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  anxiety  which 
seemed  to  be  felt  on  that  score  would  be 
abated,  when  it  was  known,  that  the  East- 
India  Company  had  now  in  their  stores 
firom  five  to  six  years  consumption  of  every 
kind  of  spice*  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  probable  that  the  country  would 
be  exposed  to  the  want  of  cinnamon— he 
meant  to  say  of  nutm^  and  pepper*  The 
mention  of  cinnamon  reminded  him  that 
we  had  a  monoply  of  that  article.  When  it 
was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the 
ff  ovemment,ithat  they  hadnot  wrested  more 
from  the  Dutch  hereallycould  not  have  the 
face  to  say  that  we  h^  a  rldit  ta  exoect 
more  than  we  had  obtained*  How  could  we 
complain  of  the  Dutch  havbg  a  monopoly 
of  spice,  when  we  possessed  a  monopoly 
of  cinnamon,  opium,  salt,  &c.?  It  might 
afford  some  consolation  to  those  who  had 
a  particular  regard  for  those  savoury  in« 
gradients,  to  know  that  Sincanore  was 
found  to  be  particularly  well  aoapted  for 
the  production  of  spices,  and  although  it 
would  take  some  time  to  bring  the  planta- 
tions there  to  ^aturit^,  yet,  as  the  EasU 
Iddia  Company  had  s«x  years'  consump- 
tion in  their  possession,  the  probability 
was,  that  unless  some  new  appetite  for 
spices  should  be  created,  we  snould  have 
some  of  our  own  production  before  the 
stock  on  hand  could  be  exhausted.  He 
did  not,  however,  suppose  the  Dutch 
would  be  mad  enough  to  mamtain  the 
monopoly  which  had  been  found  jierfectly 
unprofitable  up  to  the  present  period.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  iudge  of  the  value 
of  Sindmore  which  we  had  gained  by  the 
treaty*  He  only  knew  that,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  became  connected  with  In- 
dian affiurs,  Sincapore,  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  unum  necessarium  for 
making  the  British  Empire  in  India  com- 
plete* It  completel;^  commanded  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  wmch  were  a  most  im- 
portant channel  of  navigation.  In  addition 
to  this  advantage,  we  bad  obtained  from 
the  Dutch  a  pledge  to  the  maintenance  of 
free  trade,  to  a  greater  degree  than  had 
ever  before  been  practised  by  any  power 
in  Asia,  and  had  put  a  final  extinction  to 
the  Dutch  title  on  the  continent  of  India* 
In  return  for  these  advantages,  we  had 

g'ven  the  Dutch  the  barren  settlement  of 
encoolen  which  cost  85,000i{.  annually, 
and  which  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to 
abandon*    Surdy  such  a  price  cojuld  nol  , 
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be  considered  too  desr*  He  trdtted  tbat 
the  House  would  be  of  opiniim  that  n«* 
thing  was  done  by  the  treotj  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  she  British 
possessions  in  India,  or  of  tfioae  larger 
national  interests  to  which  the  fonner 
Were  subordinate.  The  new  poasesatona 
would  be  placed  under  th«  sdministration 
of  the  East-India  Conpanjr,  who  would 
govern  them  under  the  same  revponsitnlity 
which  attached  to  them  in  the  i^iniaSra- 
tion  of  the  other  British  Indian  poaaea* 
,  sions.  He  would  move,  ««  That  the  Speak- 
4t  do  now  leave  tlia  chair." 

Mr.  Hume  was  <ff  opim'on  it  woald  uU 
timatelj  turn  oat  that  the  eonoeaaions 
which  this  country  had  ro«d^  were  of 
greater  importance  ^han  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  tham  appear.  He 
Condemned  the  policy  whicb  the  right 
hon.  secretary's  predeeeasor  in  the  foreign 
office  had  pmrAued,  with  regard  tm  oar  In- 
dian possessions.  The  nob^  lord,  by  giv- 
ing  up  the  idand  of  Java,  had  sot  only, 
broken  faith  with  the  natives^  whom  he 
turned  over,  bound  band  and  foot,  to 
the  Dutch,  but  had  infficteda  deep  wound 
on  our  commercial  interests.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said)  that  it  was 
thought  right,  at  tiie  eoachision  of  the 
war,  to  favour  the  Hefherlands  govern^ 
ment.  Bnt»  if  that  were  to  be  the  excuse 
for  surrendering  Java,  why  had  not  alt  the 
Dutch  possessions  been  abandoned  on  the 
iame  principle  P  Whv  did  EhgUmd  re^ 
tain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Deaoerara 
and  Essequibo.  The  cession  of  Java,  he 
maintained,  took  place  in  utter  ignorance 
df  the  intereets  of  England,  and  to  the 
great  surprise  and  ioy  of  the  Dutch.  Not* 
Withstanding  the  ridfcuhi  whioh  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  otteaspted  to  cast  upon 

governor  Raifles,  if  govemmeat  had  acted 
pon  the  plana  of  that  office^,  they  would 
have  avoided  these  Mundera  which  they 
had  committed.  Every  act  of  our  gevern- 
tnent  in  the  East  Indies  went  upon  the 
very  same  principle  which  the  riglu  hon. 
gentleman  bad  that  evening  turned  into 
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h  wea  said  that  we  Were  gettiiig  rid  ef  st 
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monopoly.  This  he  denied*  The  i 
ation  of  theao  ialandsto  the  Dutch  wneid 
create  aa  great  a  monopoly  at  the  end  of 
six  yeera  as  existed  befdre  We  had  Aem^ 
and  would,  besides,  coaspietely  ruin  nsany^ 
of  our  own  plantera.  A  spice  plantatkni 
took  about  twenty  years  in  coming  to 
perfection.  Now,  several  of  esr  plmitft- 
tiona  had  just  arrived  at  that  period  of 
tlieir  growth  in  whicb  th^  wera  asoaC 
likely  to  reasunet ale  the  exertiona  of  their 
owners.  WooM  it  not  be  a  heart-braakiny 
circumstande  to  tlioae  individuals,  to  find 
tbatall  tbeirefforta  wererenderedsbortive? 
Alter  flbaMdooing  the  natives  to  the  Dutch, 
it  was  not,  periuipa,  ineensiatcat  to  eoiH 
sent  to  the  rdn  of  our  own  pkaters,  ibr 
the  sake  of  advantages  which,  in  his  opia« 
ion,  were  incotisideraWe.  Indeed^  Im  would 
aak  what  were  those  advantages  i  *Was  it 
one  of  Uiem  that  we  bed  lost  every  pert  in 
the  Straita  of  Sunda,  and  had  theieby 
given  up  the  oommaod  which  we  once 
possessed  over  the  whole  £ast4odiaQ 
Archipelago  ?  It  waa  troe>  we  had  obtain* 
ed  all  the  ports  ks  the  Straits  of  Makmea,- 
and  also  the  island  of  Sinoapore;  bat  aa 
to  the  former,  he  would  merely  observe 
that  a  pig-stye  was  as  good ;  and  as  to  the 
latter  we  were  in  the  possession  of  it  he^ 
fore.  If  there  was  any  meaniag  in  this 
act.  We  had  excluded  oorsehrea  mm  tise 
whde  trade  of  the  Eastern  Aichipela^ 
and,  by  so  doing,  bad  deprived  the  naUott 
of  inodculahle  advantages^      He   then 

nlei  several  paatages  from  Mr.  Graw«» 
*s  book  ott  the  Eastern  Sea,  far  the 
purpose  of  shewing  the  great  extent  to 
which  oor  commerce  in  that  dtrectio« 
might  be  extended,  and  proceeded  to  ooo* 
demn  the  ministers  for  having  sacriieed, 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  all  the  advantagea 
which  might  heve  been  derived  from  that 
quarter.  If  the  Hooae  wished  to  act  with 
good  faith,  and  to  preserve  the  interests 
of  the  country,  it  oould  not  accede  to  the 
b^L  To  pass  it  would  be  virtually  to  ac«« 
knowledge  the  treaty  to  which  it  lefetred. 
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of  ilM  ftmiti  of  SuAdb  hj  m  onemjpTs 
floer^  f»oillfl  oonpel  oar  ClmMi<  vwaok  to 
go  by  tho  way  of  New  Holbttd,  and  would 
tluii  add  to  the  aaoal  voyage  a  diataace 
0^1  to  that  froai  Ei^afid  to  tbo  Weat 
ladies. 

Mr»  Wyxn  alaled»  that  the  ptMiag  ^ 
thia  bill  would  make  na  difbmice  m  to 
tiM  executioB  of  the  treatiy  t»  which  h 
yefenrad»  inaimuch  as  it  had  been  already 
tttiied,  md  guaraoteed  by  the  ffood  fiath 
of  the  oomitry.  The  speeefa  m  the  boD« 
aneoiiber  fvi  Aberdeen  referred  rather  to 
the  treaty  of  ISi^  than  to  die  present 
leeaiy^  as  he  did  not  seent  acmuDBted 
#ith  the  places  to  which  aUusioii  was 
in  itie  latter  trea^«  He  denied 
in  ease  of  war,  oar  trade  to  China 
woukl  be  at  the  merer  of  the  Datck 
Beaoeolea  was  not  a  mtiicatioa  of  any 
itreagtk  Whoa  we  were  at  peace  with 
the  ENitoh,  we  were  entitled  by  this  treaty 
to  friendly  off olBS  at  Bencootcn;  aadwhen 
we  went  to  war  with  Uie«»  he  had  no 
doubt  we  should  be  able  to  take  it.  He 
oontended  that  we  bad  net  been  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  faith  to  the  natire  powers 
in  eedin^  these  islands  to  the  Dateh» 
and  further  argued  that  the  price  of 
spices  had  not  been  increased,  but,  on 
the  eaatrary,  had  been  diminished  by 
their  cession. 

Mn  Brif^t  opposed  thebiU*  because  be 
believed  the  treaty  which  it  ratified  to  be 
a  bneashof  good  faith  to  the  native  powers 
and  was  only  made  by  the  Dutch  fcnr  the 
purpose  of  being  yiolated.  He  oontended» 
that  ttm  isUmds  ceded,  were  part  and 
mrcel  tif  the  property  of  the  Crown  o^' 
£*g1and«  tod  that  being  such,  tliey  ceald 
aai  be  ceded  withoin  the  oonsent  of  par»- 
lianieitt. 

Mr.  ^Ml  contended^  that  the  treaty 
-was  eaicuiated  to  put  an  ead  to  all  the 
differences  which  existed  betweea  the 
fin^ish  and  Dutch  gofarmaents.  He 
•denied  that  it  gave  the  coaunand  of  the 
Acraits  of  aaada  to  the  Dutch*  As  we 
had  Priaoe  o£  Wales's  island  at  owe  end  of 
them,  Sincapord  at  the  other,  aad  Malaeea 
in  their  ceatte,  we  had  Aill  oommaad  of 
tbaas.  Straits,  aad  therefore  could  not  re^ 
oeive  any  material  annoyance  in  oar  teade 
with  China. 

Mr.  Trmnt  observed,  that  the  artange- 
^ment  which  the  treaty  had  sanctioned,  had 
received  the  approbation  of  the  commer* 
cial  houses  iatereaied  la  the  trade  of  the 
•ladiaa  Archipelaga*  The  cession  of  liie 
Potch-aattleomiie  an  \b^  rianiaant  af 


India  was  of  great  importafiee  ia  relatioa 
to  policy  as  well  as  reveauer  and  it  would 
be  hiahhr  desirable^  by  treaties  with,  the 
French,  Danesi  and  Portuguese,  to  obtain 
from  them  the  cession  of  the  other  Eur^ 
pean  settleasents  on  that  continent,  which 
weee  much  more  injurious  to  us,  than 
beneficial  to  them. 

Sir  C*  Fariu.  ia  aUusion  to  what  had 
been  said  of  the  gfaspin^  spirit  of  tba> 
Dutch  govemmeat  in  ladm,  said,  that  ia 
this  respect  there  waa  not  mach  differenea 
betweea  the  Datoh  and  the  EagKsh 
powers  in  that  ouartes.  These  were  snl 
of  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
The  ruling  prmctpfe  of  both  waarapiae. 
In  looking  oier  this  treaty  he  could  ooa^ 
sider  it  fa»  ao  other  light  taaaas  a  divisieft 
of  spoil  betweea  the  Sn^ish  mid  Dutch 
govemmenta,  ia  which  no  atieatioft  what* 
ever  waa  paid  to  the  chums  of  the  natsva 
powers.  The  arrangement  had  several 
advantages  upon  the  face  of  it :  bat  ex« 
perienceef  the  Dutch  charactevhad  taught 
him  to  fear,  that  these  advantagsa  woaU 
not  remain  long  in  our  possession,  la^ 
deed,  he  had  that  very  day  received  ia< 
formation  from  Siad^e,  containing  aa 
account  of  the  suocem  of  the  Dutch  ax<* 
pediUca  againat  Bcraeo,  which  induced 
aim  to  suspect  that  their  designs  open 
that  island  weald  be  quickly  followed  by 
siasilar  designs  upon  Suesatra,  and  the 
other  tslands  of  the  Ardiipelago  which  we 
had  ceded  to  their  tender  aiercies.  Now 
ha  would  ask  the  right  hen.  secretary 
■rhether,  when  he  signed  this  treaty,  he 
had  any  knowledge  that  the  Dutch  had 
aent  an  expedition  against  Borneo ;  and 
whether  he  weald  have  aigaed  it  if  he  had 
known  that  fact  ?  He  regretted  the  pre^ 
oipitation  with  which  our  negodstors  had 
acted.  If  they  had  waited  &r  the  arrival 
of  sir  S.  Raffles,  which  was  daily  expected* 
they  might  have  escaped  msny  of  the 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  He 
allowed  that  the  inteirtaoas  of  our  negoci* 
ateo  ware  good,  but  oontended  that  many 
of  the  provisions  to  which  they  bad 
assented  were  not  the  most  wise  and 
prudent^ 

Mr.  Homy  highly  approved  of  the 
treaty.  In  Borneo  the  Dutch  had  only  a 
few  military  settlements  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers>  aad  we  were  leli  at  full  liberty  to 
trade  with  all  that  great  island,  abouading 
in  the  richest  productions  of  the  eartlu 
The  native  trade  to  fiincapcre,  from  the 
Eastfra  Agchtpelaga»  waa  very  caaaidea* 
aWe*    The  Dmfe^  aattleoMata  an  jtha 
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Indiao  contineot  ceded  by  the  treaty*  had 
been  nepreteBted  as  Hitiffinficant.  Terri- 
toriaHy  they  were  so:  l>iH  these  settle- 
meotSt  ifteen  hi  all,  might  be  most  mls^ 
cWevous  as  afbrdhig  a  refuge  to  disaf- 
feeied  subjects,  and  the  means  of  clan* 
destine  trade.  The  settlement  of  Sinca- 
pore  was  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant every  day,  and  the  country  was 
highly  indebted  to  sir  S.  Raffles  for  the 
fisStering  care  with  which  he  had  soperin- 
tanded  the  planting  of  it. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  House  went  into  the  committee. 

SupaitAitif0ATiOM  FuwD  Dill.]  Mr. 
FomfU  Buxton  moved  the  order  of  the 
daj  for  the  third  reading  of  this  biD.  If 
this  subject  had  come  under  consider- 
ation nx  an  earlier  hour  he  diould  have 
aiUed  the  attentian  of  the  House  to  the 
situation  of  certain  Custooo^house  officers, 
and  also  to  that  of  certain  occasiomd  tide* 
waiters.  There  was  one  subject,  how- 
ever,.upon  which  he  Mt  himself  compelled 
toaara  few  words.  It  would  be  m  the 
rocOOTCtion  of  the  House,  that,  in  conse- 
auenoe  of  the  dtstr^  which  existed  some 
(tm  years  ago,  the  stiperaoniiation  act 
was  passed,  by  which  a  certaiu  per  centaffo 
was  taken  from  the  salaries  of  all  the  itt«^* 
rior  servants  of  the  government.  Coupled 
with  that  measure  was  another  by  which 
a  voluntary  contribution  of  10  per  cent 
was  taken  from  the  salaries  of  those  who 
fiHed  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  Now, 
it  appeared  to  him  most  clear*  that  the 
aame  principle  which  applied  to  the  first 
class  of  these  reductions  of  salary  dso 
applied  to  the  second,  and  that  if  the 
House  gave  its  sanction  to  a  measure 
which  gave  to  the  inferior  derks  thehr  full 
maaunum  of  salary*  it  should,  by  some 
clause  in  this  act,  virtually  rqpeal  that 
clause  of  a  former  act  which  took  10  per 
cent  from  the  higher  officers.  Both  were 
in  ftct  piffts  of  the  same  transaction: 
th^  sprang  from  the  same  cause:  they 
tome  place  at  the  same  time:  and  they  had 
the  same  object.  One  just  objection  to 
them  both  was,  that  they  were  a  species 
of  separate  and  exdusive  taxation.  It 
m%hi  be  right*  or  it  tm'ght  not*  to  reduce  ^ 
the  salaries  of  narticular  bodies  of  indi- 
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a  oertab  sum  at  once,  dian  to  have  re* 
course  to  such  a  double-visaged  system* 
These  reasons  applied  alike  to  the  clerks 
and  to  the  heads  of  offices ;  but,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  observing^  that  there  was 
another,  and  a  very  forcible  reason*  for 
die  suggestion  wbidi  he  was  then  making. 
He  was  oae  of  those  who  thought  that 
the  ministofi  of  the  Crown  were  &  mdeed 
from  being  over-paid.  Their  salaries 
were  by  no  means  so  large  as  they  ought 
to  be,  considering  the  establishments  they 
were  obli|;ed  to  keep  up.  Upon  the  prucw 
dplea  whidi  he  had  laia  down,  ady  |^tle- 
man  who  thought  the  sakuries  of  nnnistera 
too  great  might  ypXt  for  him  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  come  down  to  the  House  and 
propose  that  their  salaries  should  be  cat 
down  by  a  direct  and  intelligible  .measure 
to  the  amount  at  which  they  now  stood. 
These  were  his  opinions,  and  he  should 
not  have  been  happy  if  he  had  not  had  aa 
opportunity  of  stating  them  before  parlia* 
ment  broke  up.  For  all  the  reasons  he 
had  stated,  he  thought  it  highly  desirable 
that  it  should  be  dutinctly  understood, 
that  parliament,  in  sanctioning  one  of  the 
cessations  of  deduction,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  sanctionmg  the  other. 
It  was  not  to  be  expect^  that  hia 
majesty's  mmisters  were  then  prepared  to 
fftve  their  opinion  on  the  subject  [a  laugh 
from  Mr.  Hume].  AH  he  wished  was, 
that  they  would  take  it  into  consideration; 
and  he  was  sure,  notwithstanding  his  hon. 
friend's  laus^*  they  would  do  so,  as  if  the 
question  had  no  personal  reference  to  them 
whatever.  He  xnew  the  meaning  of  that 
laugh*  and  also  the  sentiment  which  his 
hon.  friend  meant  to  convey  by  it.  He 
would  therefore  state  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  act  as  he  had  done. 
The  clerks  bad  applied  to  him  to  under- 
take their  case.  Upon  mature  consideni- 
tton  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  just  one ;  but 
he  declined  undertaldng  it,  recommending 
them  to  intrust  it  to  some  member  of  par- 
liament who  had  greater  influence  with 
the  House  than  he  bad.  In  consequence^ 
they  intrusted  it  to  the  hon  member  for 
Yorkshire;  and  the  result  had  been  the 
introduction  of  the  present  bill.  If  he  had 
introduced  the  biU,  he  should  have  made 
the  same  statement  to  the  House  on  ii>- 
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Mr.  Hume  reminded  the  House,  thai 
the  superannuation  act  had  arisen  out  of 
a  recommendation  of  his  majestv  to  make 
a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the  public 
officers  proportioned  to  the  change  which 
had  then  taken  place  in  the  currency.  The 
House  accordingly  did  so,  and  he  now 
called  upon  it  not  to  be  led  away  by  erro- 
neous prmciples  of  compassion.  The  noble 
marquis  who  brought  that  measure  into 
parliament  told  them,  that  if  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent  were  made  in  the  salaries 
of  the  clerks  above  9001.  which  had  been 
increafl^d  during  the  war,  the  clerks  would 
he  in  a  better  situation,  even  when  so  re- 
duced, than  they  ever  had  been  whilst  they 
were  receiving  their  highest  amount  of  sa- 
lary. Considering  this  bill  to  be  a  ereat 
dereliction  from  the  principle  on  which  the 
former  bill  was  founded,  considering  also 
that  there  had  been  a  great  diminution  of 
taxes  since  the  passing  of  the  former  bill, 
and  that  the  income  of  every  man,  save 
these  clerks,  had  decreased  in  consequence 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  public  securities,  he  shoula  move 
**  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  months.'' 

Mr.  Banhes  seconded  the  amendment. 
This  bill  had  not  been  sufficiently  consi- 
dered ;  and  though  it  was  very  extensive 
of  itself,  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth 
had  wished  to  mix  up  with  it  another  ques- 
tion totally  independent  of  it.  The  re- 
duction of  salary  to  the  higher  officers  of 
state  was  a  voluntary  measure,  and  was 
limited  to  a  duration  of  five  years.  The 
reduction  of  salary  to  the  metxot  clerks 
was  made  perpetual.  This  bill  would  en- 
tail an  anpual  expense  of  at  least  20,000/. 
upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Croker  observed,  that  before  the 
superannuation  bill  was  brought  in,  a 
committee!  consisting  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, had  sat  daily  at  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  and  had  revised  and 
reduced  all  the  offices.  In  his  own  office 
every  clerk  had  lost  50^  a-year,  or  ia  that 
proportion.  Even  clerks  with  150/.  a-year 
nad  had  the  odd  50/.  lopped  oC 

Dr.  Lushington  apiiroved  of  the  bill,  and 
thought  that  the  chief  officers  of  state 
were  under-paid. 

.  Mr.  C  Forbes  complained  that  the  se- 
cretary to  the  Board  of  Control  was  the 
only  public  officer  for  whose  services, 
however  long,  no  provision  was  made  by 
law.  He  recommended  some  proceed* 
ins  to  remedy  that  hardship. 

mr.  Canning  was  of  .opimon,  .that  the 


secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  same  scale  of  prdvi« 
sion  as  other  public  officers ;  because,  b- 
dependendy  of  the  labour  which  that 
functionary  performed,  it  was  desirable 
that  a  person  who  had  gained  the  inform- 
ation necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  office<^informatioo  which 
was  not,  perhaps*  of  so  inviting  a  nature 
as  that  connected  with  European  poUtica 
— should  be  tempted  to  continue  in  it.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  oa 
this  occasion,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  owiaff  to 
some  feelings  of  his  own,  when  Piresi&nt 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  prevented 
him  from  interfering  in  the  pension  bill, 
that  his  hon.  friend,  the  present  secretary 
was  left  without  any  remuneration. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  t^d  time. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Friday,  June  18. 

Protest  aoaivst  ths  Irish  iMttiJt^ 
RECTiON  B1LL.3  The  followioff  protest 
was  entered  on  their  lordships*  Journals  c 

DissBNTiKNT— First,  becauso  the  arbi- 
trary powers  conferrred  by  this  Bill,  howp 
ever  cautiously  admbisteredby  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland  have  an  obvious  tendency 
to  shake  the  respect  due  to  the  laws  of  # 
free  country,  and  thereby  to  perpetuate 
the  evils  which  have  so  long  distracted  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  IrelaodL 
The  frequent  recourse  to  harsh  and  un- 
constitutional expedients  teaches  the  gen- 
try and  magistracy  of  the  country  to  seek 
for  authority  as  well  as  security  in  the 
suspension,  rather  than  the  preservation 
of  law ;  and  it  countenances  among  the 
people  an  opinion  fatal  to  all  subordination^ 
tranquillity,  and  happiness,  via.  that  they 
enjoy  their  privil^es  at  the  discretion  and 
mercy  of  those  who,  by  the  operation  of 
other  laws,  are  in  a  great  measure  pos- 
sessed of  a  monopoly  of  political  power. 
Secondly,  because  the  facility  with  which 
Parliament  has  hitherto  granted  such  on* 
constitutional  powers,  has,  in  our  judg- 
ment mainly  contributed  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  those  healing  measures,  which 
can  alone  reconcile  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  connection  and  union  with  Great 
Britain,  by  extending  to  the  great  body 
of  the  community,  in  substance  as  well  as 
in  name,  the  full  benefits  of  the  English 
constitution.  After  repeated  and  unsuc- 
cewful  experiments  of  coercive  laws  in 
Ireland— after  the  constant  recurrence  of 
alarpiSi  dist}irlM|ngeS|  and  outrages  in  diat 
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part  of  the  empire ;  mod  after  the  rimott 
tniraal  enactment  of  penal  ttatuteSf  ab- 
horrent to  the  genint  of  our  conttitulton, 
and  to  the  humantty  of  our  age  and  conn- 

a,  we  toold  not  reconcile  it  to  our  con-  object  into  efect,  he  %ad  reasoM 
mces  to  consent  to  the  renewal  of  this 
law,  unaccompanied  with  an  j  measure  for 
the  removal  of  those  permanent  causes  to 
which  the  disturbances  tyf  Ireland  are  to 
be  traced* 

(Signed)    *<'LmiSTnu 

^•VasSALL   HOLIAHD." 

EAHt  Marshal's  Otvice  Bill.] 
Lord  HoHMndroneto  caH -their  lordships*  ot- 
ientiontotfbill which  he  was  about  to  intro- 
duce and  which  had  for  its  object  to  enable 
the  Earl  Marshal  or  his  deputy  to  execute 
that  office  trithout  the  necessity  of  taking 
certain  oaths  at  preaeat  required  by  law. 
In  oflfer iag  such  a  4>ill  at  that  period  of 
the  session  he  would  briefly  explain  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  bring  it  for- 
ward at  the  present  moment.  Their  lord- 
ihips  were  aware,  that  when  a  noble  rela- 
tion of  his  lately  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
what  he  now  propofed  to  do  form^  one 
of  its  enectments.  The  measure  proposed 
by  bis  noble  relation  had  three  distinct 
ebfects :  Ht,  to  render  Roman  Catholics 
e^^able  of  executing  the  duties  of  justices 


nf  the  peace ;  2nd,  to  render  them  capa- 
ble of  senring  as  oncers  of  the  revenue ; 
and  Sdly  to  place  any  Roman  Catholic 
Earl  Mar^l  in  such  a  situation  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  dffice.  To  mak- 
ing Roman  Catholics  justices  of  the  peace, 
aereral  noble  lords  objected  on  principle ; 
but  no  objection  on  the  ffround  of  principle 
was  oAade  to  the  other  objects,  which  were 
eren  coiisidered  proper.  The  repeal  of 
the  objectflonable  cams  with  regard  to  re- 
▼eaue  effioera  was  confessed  to  be  not  only 
juMti  but  desirable.  In  fact,  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  was  introduced  bv  the  noble  earl 
opjpKMite,  and  it  had  already  passed.  The 
toDject  6f  the  bill  he  now  recommended 
was  the  same  with  that,  die  Justice  of  the 
prineipleof  which,  had  beenacknowledged* 
It  inrohredno  principle  which  would  lead 
tbeirlordghlps'  ope  step  (iirther  than  they 
liad  already  cdnmced.  He  had  in  fiivour 
of  his  propoaitioDs  the  dedaratioos  and 
profiesBions  of  many  noble  loi^,  most 
feakras  on  subjects  of  this  kind.  They 
nad  all  owned  i^at  they  conceived  no 
idaoger  could  arise  from  carrying  this  ob- 
ject into  effect.  Indeed,  how  eoold  it  be 
«tippeaed4hat  there  waa  nore^^daoger  -to  j  Monday.      Thaer  4ordibifa^wodld^  -be 


the  drarch  from  the  stick  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  tlum  from  the  sword  of  the  army 
and  navy  ?  It  being,  then,  acknowledged 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  carrying  this 
object  into  efect,  he  had  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  propose  the  aneasure  at 
the  present  moment.  Their  lordships  were 
aware,  that  the  noble  duke  who  held  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshal  dtd  not  stand  in  the 
same  situatteii  as  he  did  when  this  subject 
was  formerly  before  them.  The  noble  diAi 
was  aware  of  the  eeneral  sentiments  of 
their  lerd^ps  on  the  subject  of  his  office 
and  was  sensible  of  the  justice  nhat  was 
done  him.  He  had,  however  by  a  stroke 
of  Providence,  just  been  deprived  of  that 
person  who,  on  account  of  the  ties  of  blood 
and  affection,  he  should  have  wished  to  ex- 
ercise the  duties  of  his  office.  If  their 
lordships  were  disposed  to  agree  to  the 
bill  he  proposed,  this  was  precisely  the 
time  at  which  the  boon  it  was  intended  to 
confer  could  be  given  with  the  greatest 
effect  and  generosity.  It  was  part  of  tb6 
duty  of  Earl  Marshal  to  attend  on  the 
prorogation  of  parliament ;  and  now  when 
that  period  was  approaching,  the  country 
was  placed  in  the  situation  of  hating  no 
one  to  discharge  that  office.  The  noble 
duke,  while  labouring  under  afflrction, 
must  be  called  upon  to  appoint  a  deputy; 
and  in  the  urgency  of  the  case  would  have 
to  transfer  to  some  distant  relation  or  con- 
nexion that  duty  which  he  would  be  proud 
to  discharge  himself.  Upon  the  wholes 
therefore,  he  thought  that  this  was  a  time 
at  which  he  need  not  be  discouraged  from 
presenting  this  bill  to  their  lordsmps  for  a 
first  reading. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Marine  Insurance  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  foi*  committing  this  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  their  lord-^ 
ships  were  aware,  that  in  the- case  of  com* 
panics  chartered  by  the  Crown,  should 
these  charters  become  at  any  time  hurtful, 
they  might  be  abolished,  under  a  pro* 
ceediog  by  scire  facias;  but,  if  jomt- 
stock  companies,  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament,  should  become  injurious  to 
the  public,  there  was  no  way  of  abolishing 
them,  as  Uiey  were  not  liable  to  that  pro^ 
oess.  Now,  to  make  these  biUs,  esta« 
blishing^joint'^tock  companies,  as  little  in^^ 
jurioos,  or  rather  t>f  as  much  benefit  to 
the  public,  as  possible,  it  was  in  his  opi« 
nion  proper  that  there  should  be  clauses 
in  them  which  be  intended  to  propose  on 
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thou^t^  do  A  mat  mischief,  unlMf,' 
with  respect  to  these  partnerships,  some 
dause  was  introduced,  oy  which  the  world 
should  know  of  whom  they  consisted* 
The  means  of  attaining  that  object  would 
be»  that  the  names  should  be  enrolled  and 
registered  in  some  of  his  majestT*s  courts, 
to  which  the  public  might  at  all  times  re- 
fer. And  further,  the  parties  should  not 
be,  obliged  to  sue  the  whole  of  the  part- 
nen^ip,  but  have  a  power  to  sue  any  two 
of  the  partners,  and  execution  to  be  taken 
as  if  all  the  partners  were  parties  to  the 
cause,  ^nother  clause  necessary  to  be  in- 
serted was,  that  persons  should  remain 
h'able  till  they  hadgiven  a  notification  to  the 
world,  by  a  new  memorial  and  enrolment; 
and  the  clause  should  be  so  worded,  that ,  ^ 
if  the  new  members  of  the  partnership 
were  not  responsible  persons,  then  the 
old  members  should  remain  liable  for  all 
contracts  made  during  their  being  of  the 
partnership.  The  remedy  to  be,  that  all 
transfers  should  be  null  and  void  until  so 
memorialled,  and  enrolled.  To  give  time 
for  the  consideration  of  what  he  had 
thrown  out,  be  should  not  move  the  clauses 
till  Monday.  If  their  lordships  should 
agree  to  pass  this  bill  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, in  lustice  to  the.  companies,  who 
ought  to  be  apprized  of  his  intention,  he 
gave  notice,  that  if  he  were  alive  at  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament,  one  of  the 
first  measures  which  he  would  intro- 
duce, would  be  a  general  act  for  effecting 
all  Uie  views  which  he  had  of  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Uveroool  entirely  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  but 
thought  the  clauses  which  he  intended  to 
propose  would  more  properly  come  under 
their  lordships'  discussion  as  a  general 
measure ;  and  he  could  see  no  possible 
reason,  la  the  case  of  all  compames  ere* 
ated  by  acts  of  parliament,  why  they 
dioold  not  be  voided  by  the  same  process 
which  was  applicable  to  charters.  A  pro- 
vision of  that  kind,  he  thought,  would  be 
just  and  proper. 

Lord  Redesdale  wished  the  learned  lord 
had  proposed  his  clauses  now,  as  he  appre- 
hended there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  their  becomins  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  by  being  attached  to  this  bill,  than 
if  they  formed  a  separate  measure. 

The  Lord  ChancMor  said,  be  certainly 
should  move  the  clauses;  but  not  now, 
.  as  it  would  be  taking  the  House  by  sur- 
j^rize. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

VOL.  XI. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  June  18. 

Abusks  in  thb  Islb  of  Man— Pe- 
tition  OF    HousB   of.  Kbts/]     Mr. 
Brougham  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Speaker,  and  several  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Keys,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which, 
he  observed,  was  deserving  of  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House,  both  from  the  na« 
ture  of  the  subject,  and  the  respectabilitr 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  signeo. 
The  Speaker  was  colonel  Wilkes,  a  gentle* 
roan  well  known  for  his  conduct  in  India,  and 
the  able  works  he  had  published  respect- 
ing that  quarter  of  the  world ;  the  second 
name  was  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland ;  the  third  was  a  general  of- 
ficer ;  and  so  on.    By  the  constitution  of 
the  island  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Keys  were  virtually  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  island,  as  much  as  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  surrounded  him  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
countiy.    These  were  the  parties,  who, 
in  the  petition  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
preferred  their  complaints  to  the  House. 
They  complained,  nrst,  of  several  insti- 
tutions which  had  been  improperly  intro- 
duced into  the  island ;  and  secondly,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  governor  under  those 
institutions.    Their  first  complaint  was, 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Keys 
were  not  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Tynwald ;  a  privilege  to 
which  they  contended  that  they  wereTully 
entitled ;     and   from    the   opportunities 
which  he  had  had  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, it  appeared  to  him  tmit  their  claini 
was  well  rounded.    Since  the  petition  had 
been  signed,  however,  an  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  which  would,  perhaps,  ^ive 
an  opportunity  of  settlio^  the  question. 
Three  persons  had  been  tried  in  the  island 
for  felony  ;  one  of  whom  had  been  seQ<^ 
tenced  to  death,  imd  the  two  others  to 
transportation.    From  these  sentences,  in 
consequence  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  defective  consttution  of  the  court, 
the  prisoners  had  appealed  to  the  king  in 
council.    But,  even  if  it  should  be  de- 
cided against  them,  high  as  that  authority 
was,  it  would  not  preclude  the  House  of 
Keys  from  still  asserting  what  they  con- 
ceived  their  right.    The  other  ground  of 
complaint  urged  by  the  petitioners  was 
the  general  conduct  of  tne  governor  of 
the  bland.    That  governor  was  the  duke 
of  Athol ;  and  certainly,  in  consequence 
of  a  variety  of  considerations,  his  grace 
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wM  m  oofit  •  penoB  M^odd  be  infected 
for  the  situation  of  goyeroor  t>f  the  Itle  of 
Man,  The  circymstances  under  which 
{he  duke  of  Athol  had  reii^^d  hb  psra- 
mount  right!  in  the  Isle  of  Mui  to  the 
iCrOfm  in  1765  were  well  knowiu  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  duke  had  been 
ftonatantljr  proaecoting  daimi  of  every 
llescription  in  the  island.  Previously  to 
khe  year  1805,  he  had  made  no  less  than 
kve  apfdicBtiont  to  parliament,  with  re* 
ference  to  what  he  oonceived  to  be  hia 
fights  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  all  of  which 
liad  proved  unsoccessfuL  In  1805,  how-* 
0ver,  parliaaient  oonsented  to  re-open  the 
bargain  which  the  duke  had  made  with  the 
Crown.  In  addition  to  the  70,000(.  and 
the  2,0001.  a  year  winch  had  been  origi-> 
vally  contracted  for,  an  addition  of  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  )a  year  was 
ttade.  As  if  to  shew  the  impolicy  of 
disturbing  bargains  of  such  a  nature,  the 
duke  had  been  ever  since  bringing  forward 
greater  claiMs,  and  making  new  encroach- 
*ineots.  By  his  demands  of  territorial 
*righta,  of  seigniorial  rights,  or  of  para- 
mount rights,  he  had  been  constantly  dis- 
turbing the  quiet  of  tbe  island.  Sudh ; 
were  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  duke  a  very  unfit  person  for  the  situ- 
ation of  gorernor.  As  such,  he  was  the 
*€hief  judge  in  tbe  <5ourt  of  Chancery,  the 
aole  judge  in  the  court  pf  the  Exchequer, 
and  had  the  patronage  of  the  two  courts  of 
'consmon  law;  namely,  the  appointmerit 
of  the  two  deempsfers  and  the  attomey- 

Smeral.  The  titbea  of  the  island  were 
vided  into  three  parts;  of  which  the 
duke  had  one,  the  biAop  (appointed  by 
the  duke)  andther,  and  the  clerjzy  gehe- 
rally  the  remainder.  Hie  way  in  which 
ihe  tithes  were  divided  was  in  successive 
;yeara-^to  tbe  dulce,  to  the  bishop,  and 
to  the  dergy.  Of  eourse  the  duke  did 
not  settle  the  modus  for  the  tithes  of  his 
own  year ;  but  as  be  determined  it 
for  the  two  other  years,  the  probability 
was,  that  tbe  modus  of  his  own  year  would 
be  fixed  at  Che  same  rate.  Another  com- 
plaint made  by  the  petitioners  referred  to 
the  appointment  to  judicial  offices.  They 
stated  that,'by  law,  the  deempsters  were 
irremovable  ;  but  that  the  duke  had  been 
known  to  call  b^re  him  one  of  those 
fod|;es,  and  to  institute  a  private  inquiry 
into  a  complsint  made  agawst  him.  The 
complaint  was  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Judge  on  a  trial  in  which  the  defendant 
was  a  servant  of  the  duke's.  The  duke 
reprimanded  the  deempsteri  reminded  him 


that  the  defendant  was  in  His  tntiploy,  no* 
bhuded  him  for  touing  a  process  of  tne 
court,  which  the  deempster  Wais  bound  to 
issute ;  and  asked  him  now  he  could  pur- 
sue such  conduct  to  his  l(the  duke's)  ser- 
vant, when  he,  the  deempster,  had  re- 
ceived so  many  benefits  m>m  htm,  ^die 
duke  ?  His  grace  called  upen  the  deemp- 
ster to  justify  himseir,  whidi  he  dM  nrost 
satisfactorily ;  but,  nevertheless,  hit  was 
removed  from  his  office.  The  ac6ng  at- 
torney-general on  the  occasion  was  also 
rebuked,  and  rem6ved.  Tie  indSvidusl 
who  defended  tbe  accused  patty  th  the 
cause  r who,  b^  the  by,  wals  acquitted), 
soon  after  obtained  n  nigh  ecclesiastical 
situation,  and  the  foreman  of  the  jmy,  an 
Irishman,  was  made  cleric  of  the  cnurt. 
The  last  complaint  of  Ate  petidonens  was 
so  serious,  tmitheAould  reafll^  faentate 
to  believe  It,  if  he  were  not  certam  ^mt  the 
petitioners  would  wit  state  what  Was  not 
true.  In  1821,  there  w»s  a  serious  Tiot 
in  tbe  Island.  At  the  sulysequent  trial  of 
one  of  the  rioters,  he,  the  rioter,  knocked 
down  a  witness,  attacked  the  hlgh-baiRfl^ 
and  afterwards  the  deempstcfr  himself. 
Tor  this  offence  he  was  tried,  and  sen*- 
tenced  to  be  fined  50/.,  aifd  imprisoned 
for  two  months.  When  thls^entence  was 
transmitted  to  the  governor,  his  grace  en- 
dorsed h  with  the  words,  ^*  I  her^y  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  tliis  sentence ;  and 
afterwards  said  to  the  cuTprit,  ''  I  pardon 
you;  go  about  your  business.*'  This 
dictum  of  bis  grace  ^as  uttered  hi  tbe 
court  of  Chancery,  to  which  he  had  sum- 
moned the4>risoner;  although  that  doui't 
had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  a  criminal 
case.  The  Keys  pi^ett  the  House  to 
investigate  the  fticts,  to  settle  the  rig^bts 
of  thecbiftending  parties,  and  to  inquire, 
at  the  same  thne,  to'whKt  extent  the  repoi^ 
of  the  commissioners  of  1791  bad  been 
carried  into  effe^. 

Mr.  Secretai^  feel  said,  he  kh  that 
many  of  thechargeto'were,  in  fact,  against 
himself,  and  not  against  tbe^hlke  ^  Athol, 
and  he  rose  with  a  confident  eX|tectaction 
that  he  ihould  be  iBle  to  satisfy  tilie 
House  of  bis  innocence.  Oi^  accusation 
was,  that  the  House  tyf  Iteys  had  been 
deprived  of  their  right  df  fwrnhg  part  of 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  %)e  ^f 
Man,  and  it  was  Insinuated  that  he  f  Mr. 
Peel)  had  so  excluded  them/because  they 
had  mpleased  ihe^vernor.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  right  to  sit  in  the  crhniq|d 
court,  and  thus  to  control  the  jury,  was 
dii|>uted  in  1828 ;  and  he  iuid  reqfjMd 
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ta  be  f\im{slwd  witl^  all  tjie  ptperi  on  th(S 
su^^t:  ihe  duke  of  Athol  sen^  Ihem^ 
nccompinied  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke 
the  attorney-^Deral  of  the  island,  that 
the  House  of  Keys  bad  no  claini  so  to  sit 
without  summons.  The  point  was  refer* 
red  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general^ 
and  they  had  twice  confirmed  the  opinioo 
of  Mr.  Clark.  On  the  SOtb  April  last,  he 
had  therefore  written  to  the  lieutenant* 
governor,  stating,  that  if  the  Keys  were 
not  summoned,  the  secretary  of  state  was 
only  anxious  tha^  the  question  should  be 
brought,  in  conseouence,  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal— the  privy  council.  No 
appeal  had  been  yet  made,  but  a  petition, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Three  prisoners 
had  been  convicted  in  the  Isle  of  Man^ 
one  of  them  capitally,  and  notice  wa# 
given  him  that  ne  might  appeal.  The 
prisoner  replied,  that  he  could  not  afford 
the  expense;  to  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
answered,  that  as  a  great  public  question 
was  involved,  the  government  ought  to 
bear  the  charge,  llie  riffht  hon.  gentle- 
man contended  further,  that  the  duke  pf 
Athol  had  expended  far  more  than  the 
revenue  he  derived  from  it,  upon  the  in- 
ternal improvemeot  of  the  Isle  of  Mail, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  accusation 
ligainst  bis  grace,  of  having  abused  th|e 
powers  of  his  office  for  the  sake  of  doin^ 
injustice.  He  could  not  deny  (hat  there 
had  been  unfortunate  bickerings  and  dis- 
putes between  the  duke  of  Athol  and  the 
House  of  Keys,  and  his  (Mr.  P.'s)  great 
object  throughout  had  been,  to  accommo- 
date diffisrences,  and  to  induce  the  parties 
to  bury  in  oblivion  past  ainimosities.  So 
lately  as  the  5th  July  last,  the  House  of 
Keys  had  felt  much  exasperated  against 
the  duke  of  Athol,  for  certam  language 
used  by  the  latter;  but  after  ^  meeting 
between  them,  a  resolution  for  recondlia- 
tion  had  been  agreed  upon.  Since  that 
date  there  had  been  no  real  ground  for 
complaint;  but  the  House  of  Keys  had 
taken  up  a  most  mistaken  notion,  that  his 
grace  had  been  instrumental  iq  depriving 
them  of  tbe^r  supposed  right  Ho  sit  in  the 
criminal  court.  He  was  sorry  to  be  un* 
der  the  necessity  of  stating  his  reasons  for 
lidvising  the  Crown  to  suspend  Mr. 
Vaughan  from  his  office  of  jUd^e.  A  Mr. 
Fell  had  written  to  him,  mentioning  that 
a  female  servant,  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Liverpool^  had  formed  a  criminal 
connexion  with  the  judge,  which  induced 
tl^jafter  to^iveber  oounsel  and  advice 
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IB  f  suit  she  had  commented  against  ber 
master*  Mr.  Fell  also  accused  the  judge 
of  other  malpractices,  in  reference  to  an 
action  brought  for  defamation  against  Mr. 
Fell  arising  out  of  these  transactiona. 
After  various  inquiries  hato  ^  character 
of  Mr.  Fen,  he  (Mr.  Feel)  had  referred 
the  matter  to  di9  attorney-general  of  tha 
island,  and  the  ftillest  invMUgation  having 
taken  place,  it  wfs  found  that  the  proofi 
of  misconduct  against  the  judge  were  ^ 
strons,  that  he  could  not  avoid  dismissing 
him  £om  his  office.  It  was  true  that  tho 
coimcil  for  inquiry  ^as  held  at  the  bouso 
of  the  governor,  but  that  was  not  out  of 
the  usual  course.  Upon  bis  honour  as  f 
gentleman,  he  (Mr.  Poel)  declared,  that 
m  removing  the  judge,  he  had  never  for  ^ 
moment  considered  whether  that  iodivi- 
dual  was  or  was  not  offensive  to  the  doka 
of  Athol.  He  justified  the  duke's  con* 
duct  in  other  particulars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  httle  excess  in  the  langui^e 
which  he  had  used  in  one  or  two  SC  tbf 
instances  which  had  l>em  given. 

Mr.  Bright  thoughti  that  much  of  die 
grievance  stated  in  the  petition  might  be 
referred  to  the  bickering  and  heat  whldi 

Srevailed  in  the  island.  But  certainly  the 
leys  should  have  been  informed,  not  only 
of  the  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  ib&t 
judge,  but  also  on  what  sroundk  their 
right  of  forming  a  part  of  the  crimina) 
jurisprudence  had  been  suspended.  Tha^ 
it  had  been  their  right,  was  dedared  ia 
Ae  report  of  the  commiMion  of  1791 ;  aii4 
thebook  of  law,  which  was  then  Ibr  the 
first  time  reduced  from  ond  and  uDcerCaii| 
precepts,  issuing  chiefly  from  the  deemp- 
sters  and  the  officers  of  the  coimcS,  to  i 
written  and  ascertained  form,  stated,  tlis4 
this  right  was  of  the  very  highest  anti- 
qukv  in  the  Uadition  of  that  law.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  government 
had  proceeded  too  hastily  in  withdrawing 
that  riffht,  before  the  question  had  beea 
solemnly  argued  in  the  presence  of  tha 
privv  council.  * 

Mr.  Hume  sug^sted  the  propriety  of 
an  inquiry  b^ing  mstituted  into  the  nict, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  duke  cf 
Athol  were  not,  in  some  instances,  incom* 
patible  with  his  duty  as  a  governor.  Froiii 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  wassure  he  would  not  ad^ 
vocate  the  continuance  of  sudi  a  state  oC 
things,  if  it  were  once  found  that  this  w«i 
actually  the  case. 

The  Aitame^Gpieml  said,  the  priv^ 
council  was  the  prpper  tribunal  to  Which 
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petiljoDt  oufffatp^o  be  addresied  on  such 
•ubjecU.  He  also  alluded  to  the  three 
poinu  of  law  mentioned  in  the  joint  opi« 
nion  given  by  himself  and  the  late  attor* 
ney-general,  which,  he  said,  remained  un- 
changed, and  upon  which  the  secretary  of 
state  had  acted. 

Mr,  Brousham  in  reply,  contended,  that 
the  court  or  Keys  had  a  right  to  sit  on 
criminal  cases  without  being  summoned* 
He  had  beard  that  night,  for  the  first 
time,  of  Mr.  Yaughan's  conduct,  and 
could  therefore  say  nothing  to  it.  He 
felt  it,  however,  to  be  his  duty  to  bear 
tesUmonv  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cunningham,  than  whom  a  more  honour- 
able young  man  was  not  to  be  found  in 
^e  Isle  of  Man.  It  was  true  that  this 
Toung  man  had,  in  a  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, committed  an  act  of  imprudence ; 
but  it  was  no  less  true  that,  since  that  pe« 
riod,  he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  Keys, 
urith  the  approbation  ofHie  duke  of  AthoL 
He  was  received  mto  the  houses  of  the 
paost  respectable  persons  in  the  island, 
and  was  universaUy  treated  in  such  a 
inanner  as  showed  that  his  offence  was 
forgotten,  and  that  his  reputation  was  un- 
impaired. The  only  method  of  allaying 
the  distentions  which  existed  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  would  be  by  altering  the  form  of 
the  government,  and  by  takmg  out  of  the 
bands  of  one  individual  the  power  which 
be  liield',  and  which  his  interests  must  oc- 
casionally prevent  him  from  exercising 
for  the  purpose  of  its  institution. 

Mr.  Pe4  admitted  the  perfect  respecta- 
bility of  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  that  the 
pffisnce  which  had  been  alleged  against  him 
iras  an  exception  to  bis  general  conduct. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  On  the 
inotioi)  that  it  be  printed,  Mr.  Brougham 
^xprened  a  hope  that,  durinetbe  summer 
bis  majesty's  ipinisters  would  make  an  in- 
auirir  mto  ^e  admif^istration  of  justice  in 
fne  Ifle  of  Kf^Q,  and  take  such  measures 
M  might  seem  expedient, 

Irish  Ii^surrbctiov  Bili;,.']  Oq  the 
prder  of  the  day  fpr  the  third  reading, 
'  Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  that  if  this  bill  had 
come  to  them  as  an  ordinary  measure  of 
jgovernmept,  he  should  bav^  spoken  with 
greater  confidence ;  Jbut  seeipg  that  it 
came  from  a  committee,  composed  pf 
pearly  9S  large  a  oroportipn  of  independent 
iu  of  ministerial  members,  be  certainly 
felt  soi|i8  difficulties  in  standing  up  against 
)t,  Put,  efen  in  the  fact  of  iiucb  a  coxn- 
pltte^  being  resorted  to^  he  thought  there 
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^ras  something  to  be  obiected  to.  *F6r 
when  so  much  as  four  mijlions  a  year  waa 
paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  mal-^overnr 
ment  of  Ireland,  he  thought  the  minister^ 
themselves  should  take  the  responsibility 
of  proposing  the  measures  they  thought 
necessary,  leaving  to  parliament  its  pro- 
per office,  not  of  origmating,  but  of  exa# 
mining  and  investigating.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  fact  was  strong  against  the 
Insurrection  act.  It  had  been  tried,  and 
had  been  found  worse  than  useless.  It 
had  lefl  the  people  of  Ireladd  more 
irritated  and  discontented  than  it  found 
them  ;  yet,  after  the  parade  of  appointing 
a  committee,  this  was  the  gift  that  bad 
been  presented  by  it.  The  committee,  in 
their  report,  stated,  that  the  short  time 
they  had  been  appointed  had  not  allowed 
them  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dis« 
turbances  that  prevailed  in  a  great  part 
of  Ireland.  It  was  true,  the  time  they  had 
(or  investigating  so  fruitful  a  subject  was 
short ;  but  the  evils  in  question  were  not 
new,  the  disturbances  were  not  recent ;  and 
If  they  had  not  been  long  ago  fully  in- 
quired into,  the  ministers  and  parliament 
were  chargeable  with  neglect.  It  wa/i 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  committee 
could  act  as  a  stop-gap  of  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land. He  never  would  be  a  party  to  any 
compromise,  though  he  knew  the  govern- 
ment would  be  too  happy  to  make  a  cat's 
paw  of  the  members,  as  they  bad  before 
done,  He  could  not  conceive  what  could 
be  the  opinions  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  supported  the  continuance  of  the  In- 
surrection act  The  hon  member  folr 
Limerick  had  said  the  other  night,  that  the 
result  would  soon  be,  that  the  act  would 
not  be  reouired  at  all.  Now,  he  ^Mr.  H.) 
thought  that  time  had  arrived;  tor  it  was 
clear  that  it  produced  no  good  whatever, 
but  created  evil  to  a  great  extent.  Minis-i 
ters  wanted  the  committee,  because  they 
wanted  the  Insurrection  act.  From  state- 
menu  which  had  been  made,  the  Irish 
people,  instead  of  being  the  most  gene^ 
rous,  must  be  the  most  ferocious  people 
on  the  earth  ;  for  they  were  represented 
as  attached  to  nothing  but  turbulence  and 
bkodshed.  Now,  if  that  were  true,  it 
must  have  arisen  from  some  cause ;  and, 
from  what  more  probable  cause,  than  from 
the  mis-government  under  which  they  had 
so  long  Inred,  and  of  which  the  Insurrec-r 
tion  act  fornied  so  dreacffui  a  part  ?  There 
could  bp  no  doubt  that,  if  behind  every 
citizen  of  Ireland'  there  was  placed  a  sol* 
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flier  with  a  sword,  or  an  execotioder  with 
a  rope,  the  country  would  be  tranquil ; 
buttnat  would  notbeffovemment.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  had  been  actually  re- 
commended jn  a  Dublin  newspaper^  which 
received  the  patronage  of  certam  clerical 
persons.  In  that  paper  he  had  seen  it  re* 
commeodedy  in  no  very  equivocal  terms, 
that  the  people  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
should  be  extirpated.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  House  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  the  Insurrection  act  had  operated. 
From  returns  it  appeared,  that  under  the 
act,  1707  persons  had  been  apprehended ; 
of  tliese  271  were  convicted,  and  78  were 
punished ;  so  that  no  fewer  than  1,4^7 
innocent  men  had  been  placed  in  confine- 
ment, in  order  to  bring  home  conviction 
to  27  i  •  The  hon.  meniber  then  censured 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Irish  magistrates  by  the  act.  An  in- 
stance had  occurred  of  a  man  being  sent 
to  prison  for  two  months,  for  having  been 
found  out  after  sunset,  although  it  was 

g roved  that  he  had  been  doing  nothing 
ut  playing  at  cards.  The  hon.  member 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  complaints  aeainst  the  Catholic  associa- 
tion, by  meh  who  favoured  such  associa- 
tions as  those  of  the  Orangemen.  If  there 
'was  any  danger,  it  must  be  from  the 
Orange  societies,  which  were  held  in  se- 
cret, and  not  from  the  Catholic  associa- 
tion, whose  proceedings  were  carried  on 
in  the  face  of  the  public  It  had  been 
sard,  that  Orange  societies  had  been  check- 
ed. He  could  see  no  proof  of  it.  He 
'found  that  they  still  continued  to  hold 
their  meetings — that  warrants  were  is- 
sued from  the  grand  officers,  authorising 
mdividuals  to  hold  lodges ;  and  the  only 
difference  he  saw  between  the  new  war- 
rants and  those  heretofore  issued  was,  that 
the  one  was  on  parchment,  and  the  other 
on  common  paper.  He  held  two  warrants 
of  the  new  and  old  system  in  his  hand.> 
The  new  one  had,  like  the  old,  the  picture 
'otkmg  William  on  horseback,  and  it  pur* 
ported  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  parti- 
cular individual  to  hold  a  lodge.  It  was 
ai^ed  «<0'Neil  grand  master^  «<A.  B. 
Kmg,  grand  treasurer*  and  << James  Ver- 
qon,  gnmd  sed'etary.*'  The  hon.  mem- 
ber, after  statins  his  opinion,  that,  while 
there  was  a  divided  cabmet  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  affairs,  nothmg  would  be  done, 
and  nothing  was  intended  to  be  done,  for 
that  country,  concluded  by  moving,  that 
\  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  da/  six 
'^months. 


Mr.  Calcraft  concurred  with  his  boo* 
friend  in  thinking  this  l>ill  odioiis'  and 
unconstitutional,  and  tlmt  it  would  be  a 
blot  and  disgrace  to  our  Statute-book,  if  it 
remained  on  it  a  moment  longer  than  the 
situation  of  Ireland  required  it ;  but^  still 
he  would  support  the  measure,  because  ia 
his  conscience  he  believed,  that,  from  the 
present  temper  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  let  it  remain  with- 
out such  an  act.  He  wotild  ask  any  man^ 
whether  he  thought  that  Ireland  could  at 
present  be  left  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  law ;  and  if  not,  what  measure 
could  be  more  effectuallv  applied  to  it 
than  the  one  then  before  tbeliouse?  This 
was  a  hit  issue  to  rest  the  question  upon ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  leave  the  country,  in  its  present  state, 
without  some  such  protection;  and  this 
was  the  short  history  of  his  support  of  the 
measure. 

General  Hart  said,  there  was  a  very 
simple  measure  by  which  Ireland  might 
be  restored  to  tranquillity.  It'was  merely, 
to  surround  the  towns  and  lar^e  village 
of  that  country  with  walls.  He  did  not 
mean  such  walls  as  those  of  a  regularly 
fortified  place ;  but  walls  not  much  higher 
than  our  common  park  walls  in  this  coun- 
try. Let  them  be  flanked  with  a  few 
towers,  with  two  or  three  guns  on  each, 
and  by  this  means  such  protection  would 
be  afibrded  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  loyal  and  well-disposed  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  that  they  wouTd  have  no 
hesitatioD  in  opposing  themselves  to  the 
disa&cted*  Then  govemiAent  would 
know  the  strength  of  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  support  it,  which  was  much 
greater  than  was  imagined ;  but  at  present 
U)ev  were  afraid  to  act,  not  having  a 
sufficient  protection  for  their  families. 

Sir  F*  Blake  said,  he  did  not  put  so 
touch  trust  in  stone  walls  for  the  pacificah 
tion  of  Ireland  as  the  gallant  general.  He 
thought  there  was  a  much  better  remedy* 
He  would  advise— and  he  put  the  mattOT 
seriously  to  the  liberal  part  of  his  majesty's 
ministers— that  they  should  make  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland  the  sine  q^ua 
non  of  their  keeping  office.  If  they  did 
this,  Ireland  would  soon  be  relieved,  and 
her  grievances  redressed.  He  would  ad- 
vise them  to  press  the  question  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  session  after  session,  and 
parliament  after  parliament,  imtil  they 
carried  it  by  a  triumphant  majority ;  and 
as  he  could  judge  from  the  general  tenour 
of  his  toajesiy's  conduct;  that  he  did  n6t 
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DQHBii  aay  tcroplM  pf  eoMcieoo^  Ta 
unigh],  he  was  sure  bis  majesty  would 
Bot  oppose  himself  to  a  measure  so  fraught 
with  bmefits  to  a  large  portion  of  his 
people,  OQ  the  grounds  on  which  i^  had 
Deen  opposed  bj  his  predecessor.  On 
the  subject  of  Catholio  emancipation,  he 
looked  upon  the  accession  to  the  ministry 
of  the  nght  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
afiurs  as  a  great  advantage.  Nobody 
doubted  his  liberality,  and  nobody  could 
doubt  the  good  ten(teacy  of  such  liberal 
feeling  on  this  ^piestion  to  the  general  pa» 
cification  of  Ireland :  but  nobodjr,  also, 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  opposition  to 
that  measure  by  the  right  hon.  secretsiy 
for  the  home  departmeat.  He  was  sin- 
cere, bot  still  he  was  a  dangerous  oppo- 
Bont:  because  he  so  tempered  his 
•ppoaition,  that  naen  were  often  disposed 
to  thbk  him  favourable  to  that  cause 
which  he  seemed  reluctantly  to  oppose. 
He  was  sometimes  so  moderate  and  tem- 
oeraie,  that  he  was  disposed  to  apply  to 
htm  \he  words  of  the  poet*-^*  Cum  talis 
ais  utinam  noster  esses,  * 

The  House  then  divided;  For  the 
•mendflsent  14.  igainst  it  52.  Majority  38. 
The  bin  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Lia  <fihe  Minority. 
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Beaae^J. 
JBright,  H« 
Bioaghafli,H. 
Bofdett,  sir.  F. 
DsnmaByT. 
£llice,S. 
Orattan,J. 
Mostjn,  slrT. 
PakaeivC. 


Scarlett,  J. 

Smith,  W. 

Stewsk,  W.  (Tjrrone.) 

WiUtams,!. 

WoodTaii. 

Taixaas. 
Uobfaoussyj.a 
aiifl»a,J. 


Mr.  Denman  propoaed  the  following 
clause  as  a  rider  to  the  bill :— <<  That  aS 
oAnoes  under  the  Insurrection  act  should 
be  triad  by  a  jury."  Mr  Ooulhum  op- 
posed, and  Mr.  S.  Rice  supported  it.  It 
was  negatived  without  a  divisioa ;  as  was 
also  another  olaose  by  way  of  rider,  pro- 
jKNwd  by  Mr.  8.  ftice,  giving  to  the 
jarisooers  the  liberty  of  postpomng  thefa* 
trials. 

Mr.  JDmROft  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  clause  whereby  any  subject 
of  his  majesty,  not  bemg  a  traveller  or  a 
resident,  found  in  a  licensed  public-house 
betweeo  the  hours  of  9  o'clock  in  the 
ovening  and  6  in  the  mornings  was  ren* 
dered  liable  to  transportation  for  seven 
years.  Tb^  sting  of  this  clause  was,  that 
the  words  **  without  lawful  excuse**  which 
wera  inserted  in  other  parts  of  the  billi 


were  omitted  in  this.  Ifamaowerefbun4 
absent  from  bis  habitation  at  night,  he 
was  absolved  from  the  penalties  of  this 
bill,  supposing  he  could  show  lawfid  ex« 
cuse.  it  he  were  found  drunk  in  the 
streets  during  the  prohibited  hours,  his 
intoxication  was  held  to  be  a  lawful 
excuse ;  but  in  case  he  was  found  B6ber 
in  a  licensed  public-house  between  9  and 
10  o*clock,  no  matter  what  cause  called 
him  there,  he  was  liable  to  be  separated 
from  his  family  for  seven  years.  As  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee,  that  this  clause  had  never 
been  acted  on  by  any  magistrate,  h^ 
begged  leave  to  bring  up  a  clause  to  repeal 
so^  part  of  this  act,  as  rendered  a  man 
liable  to  transportation,  who  was  found  in 
a  licensed  publichouse  after  the  hours  he 
had  mentioned. 

The  motion  was  negatived* 

Mr.  Dtnman  referred  to  the  35th  dense 
of  the  act,  whereby  it  was  enured,  that 
in  case  any  person  brought  an  actioa 
against  a  magistrate  or  constable  for  the 
maOdoos  abuie  of  the  powers  of  this  actt 
and  a  jury  awarded  him  rf<i?nyagff  prof 
portioned  to  their  sense  of  the  injury 
mflicted,  it  should  be  lawful,  on  the  Judgf» 
certifying  on  the  record,  tliat  the  party 
against  whom  tlie  action  was  brought  had 
probable  cause  for  what  he  had  done,  to 
reduce  the  damages  to  64*  and  to  give  np 
cosU  of  suit.  Now,  he  wished  to  repeal 
this  dause,  and  to  compd  the  party  to 
pay  the  damages  awarded  by  theiury.  It 
was  not  right  that  a  iudge  should  have  the 
power  of  thus  altenng  the  verdict  of  « 
jury. 

Mr.  Gotftf  timcontended,that|he]eame4 
member  had  given  the  House  an  incorrect 
view  of  this  part  of  the  act,  by  reading 
only  one  half  of  the  clause.  H?  ousht  to 
have  read  the  other  half,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that,  in  case  the  judge  did  not 
certify  on  the  record,  that  the  magistral(e 
had  probable  cause,  the  plaintiff  obtained 
not  only  the  damiu^  ainirded  him  by  the 
jun%  but  also  treble  costs. 

The  clause  was  rejected,  and  the  bjai 
passed. 

JtntiEs  Empankllino  Bill.^  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  Empanellmg  of  Juriee.  The  rij^t 
hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  at  that  me 
period  of  the  session  it  was  not  his  inteo- 
tion  to  press  the  measure  forwards  as  jt 
was  unaoubtedly  one  of  very  great  iop- 
portance.    Its  object  was,  to  coqsplida(* 
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and  amend  the  Tarious  laws  which  related 
tt>  the  empaneUing  of  juries.  And  here 
he  widied  to  state,  in  justice  to  the  parties 
toncemed,  that  those  hishly  respectable 

Sersons  Mr.  Le  Blancand  Mr.  LushtngtoD, 
ad  shown  the  most  praitewortliy  anxiety 
to  co-operate  whh  htm  in  an  effieient 
alteration  of  the  law.  By  the  bill  which 
he  now  introduced,  it  was  provided,  ^t 
die  name  oT  each  and  every  person  ^ali- 
lied  to  act  as  a  special  juror  iheoid  be 
written  on  a  piece  of  card,  and  placed  in 
a  box,  from  ^idk  46  names  should  be 
drawn,  in  the  same  imlifierent  manner  as 
was  observed  in  -dutt  House  when  an 
election  committee  was  baUotted  for.  The 
whole  forty-eight  having  been  -drawn  by 
lots,  it  woiild  remain  to  reduce  llhem  to 
the  propet*  number  in  the  ordinary  man* 
ner.  Thia»  as  it  appeared  to  hhn,  would 
remove  every  objeciion  iirat  at  present 
existed  agahist  the  mode  of  empaneHIng 
special  juries. 

Mr.  Scaf'kU  felt  i^reat  obligations  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  haVing  intro- 
-ducedthis  very  usefalbill.  But,  whatever 
complaint  might  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  striking  special 
juries,  he  would  say,  that  a  man  of  greater 
integrity  or  ability  dian  the  master  of  the 
Crown  office  did  not  exist. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  btIL 
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time  when  the  grant  would  be  fidt  to  he 
most  gracious  by  him  who  was  to  reoetvei 
it ;  and  that  the  proposed  manner  of  givmg 
it  would  be  the  least  objectionable  to 
those  noble  lords  who  were  dispond  to 
view  measures  of  this  kind  with  jealousy. 
The  House  divided :  CootenU  24.  Nol 


Contents  10. 
time. 


The  bill  was  read  a  seoood 
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SaiurtUnff  Jume  I9t 
£arl    Marshal's    Officb   Bill.] 
Xord  Holland  moved  the  'second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

The  Lord  ChmnceUor  thought,  ihait  as 
nhisbtll  had  come  upon  the  House  by 
'surprise,  it  ought  to  be  postponed  to 
next  seision. 

Lord  EUenboraug^  had  notthe  di^htest 
Idea  that  there  could  be  an  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  'During  the  late 
discussion,  the  general  iropyassion  of  the 
House  was  certainly  'in  ftivour  of  'the 
faeasure* 

Lord  HoftiiMf  reminded  tbeirlordships, 
that  the  principle  of  the  naeasure  had,  in 
the  late  oebafe,  been  completely  acceded 
^to.  There  had  been  some  doubts  as  to 
the  form  in  which  it  ahould  be  carried 
into  effect,  but  none  to  passine  an  act  in 
substance  the  same  as  that  before  the 
House.  He  had  introduced  the  bHl» 
'  because  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  majo- 
-rity  of  the  House  wished  to  grant  the 
boon  k  wqM  confer;  that  this  was  the 
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Monday^  June  21. 

Maaiits  Insueaitcx  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
thbbiU, 

The  Xonf  CkoHoeUor  proposed  tha 
clauses,  of  #hioh  he  gave  notica  4m 
Ariday,  via. 

1 "  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  itahall  not  be  hmrful  ftr  any  sooiel|r 


or  partaecship,  composed  of 
six  persona,  irom  and  after  the  passing  af 
thw«ot,  to  oontsaot  or  agree  for  the  in- 
eavanee  of  any  ship,  or  goods,  or  of  any 
istefest  therein,  antii  a  memorial  shaU  be 
enrolled  on  <Mk^  m  the  high  Coort  of 
Chancery,  coolaining  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  eeveral  members  of  sudi 
aooietY  or  partnership ;  and  Aat  when  a 
transfer  is  made  of  anr  share  or  shares  rf 
any  member  or  meaobers  of  and  in  the 
capital  or  stock  of  such  partnenhip  or  so- 
de^,  a  measortal  thereof  ahall  be  enrolled 
in  like  manner  within  three  months  after 
such  transfer,  contamiag  the  names  mad 
description  of  the  ori^nal  member  or 
members,  and  of  the  peiaoa  to  whom  the 
diaraa  or  interest  are  transferred;  ar 
otherwise  aiich  transfer  shall  be  noil  and 
void,  and  of  no  effect. 

<'S.  Provided  ehrays,  and  be  it  also 
enacted,  that  aoT  peiaoa  or  persons,  a 
asember  or  members  of  auch  partnership 
or  aooie^,  whose  naaae  or  namea  shall  be 
OKpressed  in  any  anch  f  nioknent  as  afoaa- 
said,  ahall  be,  sind  shaH  continue  liable  hi 
law  and  eooity  to  all  actions,  euits,  jadg« 
-oMnts,  aaaexeeutionsfbrihe  perfonnaaae 
lof^njr  oonlraet,  ehum,  tar  demand,  asade 
or  ansiog  whilst  auch  pecson  or  pewans 
»was  or  svere,fmembers  of  s«eh  patloersfaip 
or  aocie^  as  aforesaid,  until  aoneamrial 
or  memorials  of  rthetians&r  of  the  shaie 
or  shares  of  sooh  member  or  asembeva 
ahall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  hi^  eoort 
of  Chancery  as  aforesaid,  and  execution 
en  any  judgments  or  decree  in  any  aueh 
action  or  «ttit  obtained  against  any  anoh 
member  or  members  mav  be  iasimd  4«d 
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carried  into  e&ct  against  any  person  or 
persons  who  was  or  were  a  member  or 
members  thereof^  at  the  time  the  contract, 
claim,  or  demand  was  made,  or  arose,  in 
respect  of  which  such  action  or  suit  was 
brought,  or  against  any  member  or  mem- 
bers for  the  time  being,  of  such  partner- 
ship or  society,  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

**  3.  And  whereas  great  difficulties  may 
attend  the  effectually  enforcing  of  just 
demands  against  such  partnerships  or  so- 
cieties as  may  be  formed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act,  where  the  number  of 
the  members  of  such  partnerships  or  so« 
cieties  is  considerable;  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  in  all  cases  in  n^iidi  the 
number  of  members  shall  exceed 
and  in  which  there  shidl  be  occasion  to 
sue  the  persons  forming  such  partnerships 
or  societies,  the  plaintiff,  in  any  action  or 
suit  in  equity,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make, 
tt  parties,  defendants  to  any  such  action 
ocsuit,  more  than  two  persona whosenames 
are  so  enrolled  as  aforesaid,  and  such  two 
persons  shsll  be  deemed  and  taken  in  all 
courts  of  justice  to  represent  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  such  partnership  or  so- 
ciety, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  ef- 
fectually any  such  action  or  suit  to  a 
judgment  or  decree;  and  in  case  jodgment 
or  decree  shall  be  obtained  in  such  action 
or  suit  against  any  two  persons,  members 
of  such  partnership  or  society,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  person  so  obtsining 
judgment,  to  issue  execution  thereon^  or 
to  enforce  the  decree  against  all  and  each 
of  the  members  of  such  partnership  or 
society^  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  fully 
and  effectually,  as  if  such  members  had 
been,  together  with  the  two  othor  mem- 
bers; de^ndants  in  such  action  or  suit. 

«'4»  ProTided  always,  and  be  it  also 
enacted,  that  when  an^  such  partnership 
or  society  as  aforesaid  shall  consist- of 
more  than  six  members,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  them  to  sue  in  law  and  equity  by  thft 
secretary  or  any  member  thereof  on  be- 
half of  the  partnership  or  society ;  and 
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His  lordship  declared,  that  his  flrit  wisfai 
was,  that  these  clauses  should  now  be 
agreed  to.  If  the  sense  of  the  Hoiise 
was  against  him  he  did  not  mean  to  press 
it ;  but  he  desired  it  might  be  disdnctlj 
understood,  that  he  would»  next  session^ 
bring  forward  a  general  measure  to  put 
all  companies  unoer  the  restrictions  whidi 
these  clauses  imposed. 

The  Earl  of  Lkerpool  said,  that  this 
was  a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  monopdj 
of  two  insurance  companies,  and  unless 
there  was  any  point  of  good  fiiith  or  strong 
motive  of  policy,  he  cud  not  see  any  de- 
jection to  the  measure*  The  House  had 
heard  counsel  on  the.part  of  the  compa- 
nies, and  had  determined,  that  there  was 
no  such  ground,  and  that  it  would  be 
right  to  leave  the  law  as  to  insurances  as 
it  stood  under  the  common  law  before 
these  charters  were  granted.  When  their 
lordships  should  have  passed  this  act,  th^ 
law  would  be  as  it  was  before  any  monor 
poly  exbted ;.  if,  therefore,  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  thought  proper  to  bring  ii^ 
such  a  general  law  as  he  had  mentioned^ 
he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  propose^ 
enactments,  but  he  did  object  to  their 
being  attached  to  a  bill  which  did  not  go 
to  grant  any  new  mononoly,  but  to  do 
away  with  a  monopoljr  wnich  already  ex- 
isted. He  did  not  think  there  would  be 
time  to  discuss  the  clauses  at  this  ad« 
vanced  period  of  the  session;  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  noble  and  learned  fhend 
would  bring  them  forward  in  th^  shape  of 
a  separate  measure  in  the  next  session. 

Lord  Redesdale  contended,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  did,  in  effect,  nak0 
a  new  law.  He  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  clauses,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  if  they  wore  not  attached  to 
the  bill,  they  never  would  be  passed 
until  the  mischievous  efiects  resulting 
from  the  want  of  such  restrictions  should 
be  severely  felt. 

Lord  JSexley  contended,  that  no  jncoo- 
venience  could  arise  from  postponing  the 
clauses  to  another  sesrion.    He  sapportc4 
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htioM  you  please:  if  you  wtnt  to  form 
in  Atlas  company,  give  me  this  little  billt 
and  I  will  move  tl^  whole  world."  If, 
therefore,  during  the  recess,  any  combi* 
nation^  of  persons  ahould  arise  to  defeat 
the  obiects  he  had  in  view,  he  hoped  to 
have  the  assistance  of  parlisment  to  pass 
some  measure ;  and  if  the  parliament  did 
its  duty,  they  would  be  able,  in  spite  of 
the  whole  of  the  monied  men  of  the 
country,  to  do  what  was  proper  under  the 
circumstances*  He  hoped  he  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  their  loraships,  as  he  was 
sure  the  public  were  satisfied,  diat  without 
some  restrictions  such  companies  would 
be  the  most  ruinous  nuisance  ever  known. 
He  should  now  merdy  mo?o,  that  the 
clauses  be  read  pro  forma. 

The  clauses  were  accordingly  read  and 
withdrawn*  and  die  bill  passed. 
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.  Monday,  June  21. 

SUPXRANNUATIOM  FuND.]      Mr.  Mo^ 

hedy  moved  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
the  salaries  of  public  officers  who  were 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  by 
an  order  of  council  made  in  February, 
1922.  He  thought  that  as  the  5  per  cent 
deduction  made  by  the  Superannuation 
act  had  been  withdrawn,  so  ought  the  10 
per  cent  under  the  order  in  council. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  thought  that,  to  use 
the  peculiar  phrase  of  a  kmiented  marquis» 
the  House  were  <Huming  their  backs  upon 
themselves,"  when  they  repealed  the  Su- 
perannuation act.  As  to  any  saving  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
it  was  just  as  rational  to  attempt  to  bottle 
off  the  Adantic  Ocean.  Then,  as  to  the 
payment  of  public  officers*  what  scale 
ought  they  ^o  have  ?  If  upon  compara- 
tive merits,  and  for  real  services,  his  right 
bon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs ought  to  be  paid  double  any  of  the 
rest. 

Mr.  &  W&riicjf  justified  the  repeal  of 
the  Superannuation  act,  and  hoped  that 
bis  majesty  would  also  withdraw  the  order 


that  such  a  system,  in  a  great  cotmtry, 
was  the  worst  species  of  economy. 

Mr.  Cakrq^  could  not  look  at  the 
salaries  of  mmisters  as  a  question  of 
mbney.  Men  of  no  fortune,  of  middluuc 
fortune,  and  of  larae  fortunes,  were  M 
equally  anxious  to  fill  these  offices.  Why, 
then,  talk  of  stimulating  their  exertions 
by  further  pecuniary  remuneration  ?  The 
Cfrown  had  given  up  its  thousands,  and 
marquis  Camden  had  done  one  of  the  most 
liberal  acts  ever  recorded,  by  sacrificing 
8,000/.  a-year  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
[h(Mur].  Why,  then,  should  not  those 
gentlemen  contribute  their  quota  ?  Whj 
should  they,  when  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
50  or  60  millions  were  annually,  raised  give 
up  thb  source  of  revenue?  It  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned,  until  the  people  were 
really  relieved ;  and  no  man  could  assert 
that  the  people  had  been  effectually  re>- 
lieved  from  taxation.  Nothing  would 
give  such  elasticity  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  countiyi  as  an  extensive  re- 
lief from  taxation.  For  his  part,  he 
would  not  give  up  a  dncle  penny  of  this 
charge  to  the  individuius  who  were  the 
object  of  his  hon«  friend's  observations  r 
especially  as  a  Superannuation  fund  was 
provided  for  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  ElUce  could  not  conceive  on  what 
rational  ground  any  opposition  could  be 
made  to  the  resumption  of  that  which  had 
been  so  liberally  conceded  in  a  moment 
of  great  public  difficulty.  He  could  not 
conceive  what  great  additional  burthen 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  people  by  taking 
off  the  heavy  and  exclusive  taxation  oa 
great  public  officers,  and  thereby  enabling 
persons  of  talents  and  endowmenu  to  fill 
those  high  official  situations,  the  adequate 
occupation  of  which  was  of  so  much  im< 
portance  to  the  country.  For  one,  when- 
ever the  subject  came  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  although  by  no  means 
disposed  to  augment  the  burthens  of  the 
people,  he  should  certainly  feel  it  his  duty 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  that,  whenever  the 
subject  came  before  the  House,  he  should 
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iHa  gnrat  ol^t  wkic)i  iukictd  nMQ  i<ft 
•eek  thoM  oAm,  whttlhw  th«  iiuiividu«l« 
vere  on  Uic  om  side  oc  i\k%  Qth«r  of 
j^liiioc,  was,  lo  serv«  thoir  couDtrjr  in 
Muue  high  aM  dignified  sUustioni.  Buu 
was  (he  patroosge  of  thoae  offices  nothing? 
Was  the  eeiuideraiioo  in  which  those  inc^ 
liduaU  were  held  all  over  Etirope  of  no  im- 
jMMrtance  ?  Would  not  those  circumstao* 
ees  alone  induce  men  to  fiU  high  offices, 
ei en  if  the  salaries  were  very  moderate  ? 
l^t  begged  leaye  to  illustrate  his  position 
by  relating  an  aneodote*  When  Le  Kain 
aatired  from  the  stage,  a  number  of  friends 
crowded  around  him,  cong^tulated  hinp 
en  the  fortune  he  had  made,  and  observed, 
Ihal  whatever  his  emoluments  had  been, 
they  were  by  no  means  too  great*  An  old 
knight,  who  happened  to  be  present,  ex- 
piessed  great  indi^aation  a^  ihemunificenS 
aaanoer  in  which  the  players  were  remu- 
nerated. He  asked,  whether  it  was  not  a 
i|^me  that,  while  be  who  had  served  his 
knig  and  country,  received  only  a  small 
nension,  find  the  order  which  hung  at  his 
Dotton-hole,  perions  who  were  reputed  in 
Franee  te  be  unworthy  of  Christian  burial 
wece  liberally  rewarded.  Le  Kain  imme- 
diately retorted,  <'  An4  pray,  Sir,  do  y0a 
seckon  as  nothing  the  right  to  treat  me 
thus  ?"  It  was,  in  fact,  the  honour  at- 
Inched  to  a  situation,  and  not  tbe  moo^ y 
wbich  it  produced,  thM  led  high-minded 
dMsn  to  accept  of  office. 
Tbe  motion  was  agxeed  to. 

Recognitiok  ow  the  Ihdepbvdbncji 
09  South  AiifaiCA— Petition  from 
MAKGHSSTEa.]  Stf  Jumts  Mackiniosh 
i^id,  he  rose  to  present  a  petition  fiom. 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Man* 
Chester,  praying  that  House  immediately 
to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the 
states  of  South  America.  Although  he 
had  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  en  a  former  evening,  when  he  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition,  yet  he  &lt  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
present  occasion.  Tlie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  of  the  town  of 
Mai^ester  was,  as  its  name  imported* 
stnctly  a  coma^orcial  association:  and 
was,  by  one  of  iu  by 'laws,  precluded  fronii 
political  discussion.  Tlie  petition  to  which 
that  intelligent  body  had  agreed,  was. 
loted  at  a  very  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting.  It  would  have  been  most  nu- 
merously signed,  if  the  petitioners  had  not 
wrpected  a  speedy  tecmiiiatiDo  of  tbe  ses* 


%m  \  apclt  indeed*  b?  f  a%^op^«ift^  iftAft . 
petitions  from  Ihe  yarlous  manu^ctucina 
tofrnspf  Gr^iat  Britain  would  hs^vf  ^fo^^^ 
their  tfible,  if  it  had  not  been  for  th^ssun^^ 
feeling.  This  petition  stated,  ^hi^  an  ea^ly 
and  formal  acknowledgment,  by  his  me- 
jestv,  of  tbe  freedom  and  ind^end^Ace^ 
of  South  Americig  ^pp^red  to  the  peti- 
tioners tQ  be  demanded  by  the  true  in-i 
terests  of  Great  Britivn,  i^nd  to  be  due  (o^ 
tbe  character  of  those  states.    It  was  im^*. 
politic  and  unwise  logger  to  withhold  froiPi 
them  tliose  dignities  ^nd  distinction^  whicb 
weKe  fdlpwed  to  cjvlU^ed  s^te^ ;  and  it 
wu  a  stffsnge  anon^dy  to  witi^ss,  in  oujr 
Cpurts  of  law,  the  solemn  denial  of  th|^ 
Il^itical  exist^pc^  of  tt^ose  i^es,  at  \i^ 
very  moment  when  we  wer^  sieekiog,  or^ 
reiser  «peninffandcMl4iH4tipg»  their  friend- 
ship, and  niid^g  upremi^tii^  eijidei^VQitfft 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  com- 
mercial connexion   which   subsisted  be- 
tween us.    Sttcb  conduot  appeared  |o  the 
petitioners  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a 
great  and  powerful  stste,  and  manifestly 
loiuriojus  to  the  national  industry^     On 
tliat  subject  be  would  say  but  a  few  wof:dA^ 
but  he  could  not  help  cflil^ng  th^  attention. 
of  the  Hou^e  to.  the  condition  in  which 
the  petiUoneis  appiosched  them,    Thej 
found,  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Slat  of  JaiK 
uary  last,   that  tbe  fsovernment  of  this, 
oountry  stated  lo  all  £ujsop«^  tbal  tbe  tfyi. 
cognition  o£  the  South  American  states, 
could  not  he  loii^  dtoUyed»    It  was  Sf^e 
months  since  that  8i>l<nin  declaration  wae. 
roadfa.  to  Snain  aotd  to  all  Kucope ;  and. 
from  what  had  afterwards  taken  place,  it 
appeared  that  the  independence  of  Soii^b 
Auierica  was  not  to  be  efected  in  any, 
even  the  slightest  degnee,  by  tlie  wishes, 
views,  or  feeJio0  of  any  European  pa«^iw. 
This  was  the  state  in  which  he  considered 
tbe  matter  to  stand  at  present.    The  go^ 
vernment  were  pledged,  that  the  recogni- 
tion should  net  long  be  delayed,  and  tJbuU 
the  conduot  o£  no  European  power  should 
affect  the  independence  of  those  states*. 
Under  thesedrcumstaAca^  be  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  show  to  the  Hottsp  can 
former  oocesion*  how  very  little  remained 
to  be  donei»-how.  liule  that  had  to.  dOi 
with  the  duties  of  neutrality,  or  witb^Mifi, 
principles  of  intaraaljonal  btw-rr^nd  Ywrn- 
much  they,  were  boupd^  botbi  with. refers* 
ence  to  the  tGan<|uiUity  of  South  America 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of 
England— 4u>w.  decidedly  they  were  called 
on  by  etery  principle  of  Justice  and  of- 
policyt  to  concede  Ibis,  reoognitioit  of  ion. 
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h^  Would  fain  call  th«  aitentldh  of  h?8  rtia^ 
j^t/s  gdv^rnrhent  tb  the  great  agitation 
dttd  anxietf  whkih  now  pr^vhiled  in  the 
^ttmereial  world,  iind  Which  toM  only 
b^  remotfed  by  taking  this  deeiftitb  step. 
Utitil  thtf  ihdep^nd^nc^  of  those  bt^e» 
*  #Ad  acknowledged,  the  trie^citntile  arid 
dianafactuHng  interests  could  ndt  know 
Whether  th^  great  tnarket  of  Spanish 
AMerica  was  to  be  Opened  to  thetn,  6t 
whetlr^i^  the  keys  of  it  were  to  be  placed 
in  th6  hands  of  the  Holy  Alliance?  Whe^^ 
Cher  that  immense  market  was  to  be  throwfl 
open  to  the  whole  ciViH^ed  world,  of  iif 
in  espedi^l  degree  t6  be  thrown  dpen  td 
this  coantry,  in\  event  which  must  pro<- 
doee  the  most  b^n^ficial  resuHi  fbr  th& 
<^6mrtierce  of  Great  Britain?  The  peou 
p\e  of  this  country  e^efiiected,  ahd  jiibtiy 
ixpecitd,  thht,  Whefi  great  6dmm^rcirf! 
iWvintages  were  offered  to  thctn,  6vWy 
i»*9fstdrtce  should  be  gl^6n  by  th^  dpt>clint-> 
iMent  tff  diploiimtic  a^^ntft.  The  cdth-^ 
Merce  of  South  Arriericii  had  beeh  pro^ 
tected  by  natives  ef  Gi'eit  Brftahi.  He 
Jchew  that  he  was  here  iotttHitt^  oii  k  to-i 
p\c  df  great  delicacy ;  but  he  must  itey, 
that  that  c6ty^meree  had  beett  gallantly  pro- 
tecied  by  that  extrabrdinary  man,  Whd 
was  oAce  a  British  6ffi6er-i^<vhd  once 
HAhd  k  distingnfshcd  post  in  the  British 
Aavy,  at  the  brightest  period  of  its  anti^fs. 
He  mentioned  thiA  circantstahlicd  With 
AruggVhig  and  minfrTed  ethotions — «mo« 
fidns  of  pride,  that  the  individual  he  ^^e 
€f  was  a  Briton— emotio^i  of  regret,  thai 
h«f  was  lio  longer  a  British  officer  [hear]]. 
Gould  any  person  imagine  k  tatrte  pliant 
action  than  the  ctitting  out  of  the  Esme- 
falda  from  Callae?    Nevef  wiis  there  a 

Sweater  dis^pfay  of  judgnlenft,  dalitiness, 
nd  enterprising;  Brhlsh  vdlour,  than  waa 
Aown  on  that  memorable  occasionf  £hea(r] . 
No  man  eter  felt  a  more  ardent— a  ftiore 
inextinguishable  lote  <rf  eocMtry — af  More 
iknitious  de8h*e  td  promote  its  mteres^s 
md  etterid  its  |^ro«rpferity,  than' the  g!allant 
hldrfidual  to  Whom  he  alluded.  He  spoke 
for  himself:  no  person  Was  respdnsible  for 
the  opinions  Which  he  noW  uttered :  but, 
he  Woufid  a^,  What  native  of  this  coitetry 
codM  help  wishing  thi^  iuch  a  man  Were 
*jfitffr  Amotigst  tiis?  fhear.]  He  hoped 
Be  should  be  cs^cused  for  saying  thui 
ttueh;  but  he  could  not  avoid  fervently 
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to  that  country  whibh  he  to  wirmAy  bVedi 
and  to  that  noble  service,  tti  the  glory  of 
Which,  he  was  eotivlnced^  he  willingly. 
Would  sacrifice  every  earthly  cottslderai 
tioti  [loud  cUeert  frdni  both  liSes  of  th« 
House]. 

Mr.  fV.  ^i^h  nmdi  that  great  advan- 
tages might  be  derived  frbm  an  early  ^i 
cognitionof  South  American  independence, 
which  perhapa  might  not  be  realized  if 
the  boon  were  tardily  granted.  So  long 
as  Spain  refused  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  extensive  provinces, 
so  long  was  it  itnpdrtaiii  that  they  shoiild 
be  speedilV  ajp|)r]zed  of  those  who  did  te^ 
cognize  their  independenbe.  If  Spaifi 
thought  fit  to  fecbgniae  the  Soutn  Ame^^ 
Hcan  stated,  there  Would  be  no  favour  id 
England  pursuing  the  sknie  Course  :  butt 
if  Gi^eat  Britain  led  the  Wdy,  subh  il 
fHendly  act  ihight  produce  the  niost  be^ 
Aeflciai  effects  upon  our  cohitnei'ce. 

Ordered  to  lie  oti  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday,  June  29. 

DtBLtK  Equitable  LoaW  ftiLL.j 
The  Duke  of  Leinster  moved  the  tnira 
reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  It  was  fo* 
their  lordships  t6  consider  ,  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  amend  this  bill,  or  to 
postpone  It  to  another  session.  He  wai 
for  the  latter  alternative;  but,  he  thought 
it  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  the  parties 
had  made  more  concessions  Aan  any  if 
the  other  companies. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  ajgreed  in  th^ 
propriety  of  postponing  this  bill  to  ano- 
ther session  ;  but  was  of  opinion,  that  \h 
ho  session  ousht  such  a  bill  to  pasd  with- 
out much  and  <ion8iderab(efl(mendments. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  glad  to 
understand  that  the  learned  lord  intended 
to  introduce  a  bifl,  and  that  one  ot  its  ob- 
jects was,  the  preventing  the  sale  of  the 
actions  of  such  companies  until  an  act  of 
parliament  for  forming  thena  had  passed. 
If  their  lordships  had  all  attended  as  closely 
is  he  had  done  to  the  committee*  on  these 
bills,  they  would  have  no  doubts  as  to  the 
manner  in  which   these  companies  were 
got  up.    The  noble  lord  theo  referred  to 
the  examination  of  a  witneas,    in  which  it 
came  out,  that  he  was  invited  to  a  meet- 
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tended  to  bring  Uk  the  bill  thk  seerfon, 
b«t  he  had  felt  tome  difficulty  en  the  sub- 
jeety  which  induced  him  to  delay  it  until 
the  next.  In  the  mean  time*  he  doubted 
whether  the  tramaetiona  refenned  to  were 
not  iJtogether  illegal. 

The  qoeation  wat  negitifed ;  and  the 
bin  ooQieqQently  leet. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday f  June  24*. 
RacooiriTiov  ov  the  Indxpxvdkmck 
or  South  Ambrica.]  The  Marquis  of 
Lofwicmh  before  the  order  of  the  day 
was  ffone  into,  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  this  last  siuing  of  the  House,  to  ask 
acme  information  from  the  noble  earl  op- 
posite on  a  very  important  object.  Hay* 
ing,  early  in  the  present  session,  called 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  situation 
in  which  this  country  stood  with  respect 
to  South  Aaserica,  and  having  heard  the 
declaration  made  by  bis  majesty's  minis- 
ters on  that  subject,  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that  that  declaration  would  before 
now  haye  been  followed  up  by  soase  pub- 
lic measure.  But,  after  that  dedaratioo, 
four  months  had  elapsed  without  any  step 
having  been  taken  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  those  relations  with  the  states  of 
South  America  which  it  was  the  general 
wish  of  parliament  and  the  country  to  see 
formed.  In  the  motion  he  had  tlien  made 
he  did  not  rely  on  any  other  principles 
than  those  which  were  maintained  on  the 
question  by  his  migest^'s  ministers ;  it  was 
to  be  exj[iected,  that,  m  consbtency  with 
ihose  pnnciples,  and  with  the  declaration 
which  ministers  had  made  in  January  last, 
that  no  long  time  would  have  elapsed 
without  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  some  of  the  states  of  South  America* 
An  ooenin^  had  been  left  for  Spain  to 
take  tne  priority  in  the  recognition;  but 
|f  Spain  old  not  avail  herself  of  that  open* 
ing,  it  was  understood  that  this  country 
was  reh'eved  from  the  necegsity  of  any 
longer  delaying  the  taking  of  that  step 
herself.  It  wag  a  course  which  ought, 
^ove  ^11,  to  be  adopted,  in  consistency 
with  those  principles  which  in  this  country 
pugbt  to  make  it  desirable  to  establish 
intimate  rekuiong  with  those  states  which 


on  the  noble  earl  opposite  to  explain  what- 
were  the  intentions  of  his  msjesty's  govw. 
ernment  on  this  important  matter.  After' 
all  that  had  been  said  and  done  on  the 
subject,  it  perhaps,  might  be  advanced 
that  the  lecognition  of  the  indepeodence 
of  South  America  was  but  a  form:  it  was, 
however,  a  Ibrm  which  the  law  of  natiooa 
required,  and  there  could  not  be  one  law 
for  one  part  of  the  world,  and  another  for 
another.  Besides,  the  relations  of  coun- 
tries often  turned  on  matters  of  etiquette, 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  with^ 
out  great  inconvenience :  and  their  lofd- 
sbipa  must  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  which 
this  country  entertained  of  the  importance 
of  establishing  relations  with  South  Amer- 
ica. If  there  were  no  objection  to  the 
principle  on  which  rdatioas  of  political 
mtercourae  were  to  be  established,  why 
was  the  recognition  so  long  delayed  after 
the  independence  had,  in  frict,  been  aa 
^yassertede  Hedkinot  meantosay 
that  every  part  of  South  America  had 
fully  estabhsDed  iu  independence ;  but  be 
should  not  be  contradicted  when  he  coo* 
fined  himself  to  two  <tf  the  statea,  nameljr* 
Colombia  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Few  if 
any  of  the  stales  of  the  oontineDt  of  Eu- 
rope had  a  better  daim  to  be  regarded  aa 
independent.  The  independence  of  Co- 
lombia and  Buenos  Ayrea  stood  on  a 
more  firm  foundation  than  that  of  the 
state,  respect  to  which  had  caused,  whe- 
ther properly  or  not  he  shoukl  not  now 
discuss,  delay  in  doing  that  ad  which  the 
interesu  and  the  policy  of  this  country  so 
obrioudy  seemea  to  call  for.  He  moat 
express  his  confident  hope  that,  (urevioua 
to  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  full  ef- 
fect would  be  given  to  the  dedaretkm 
which  his  majesty*!  mmisters  roade^  by 
the  recognition  of  such  of  the  states  i^ 
South  America  as  might  be  in  a  conditkA 
to  maintain  their  independence. 

The  Bad  of  liwipoof  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  soooething  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  marquis ;  and  what  ha  had  to 
state  would  be  perfectly  plain,  exniicity 
and  distincty  as  to  the  cooiee  whioi  the 
kinff*s  government  had  pursued  on  dna 
subject.  When  the  noble  marquis  form- 
erlj  brought  this  matter  under  the  een^ 
sideration  of  their  lordshins.  he  reduced 
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vpoa  hhnarif  to  fUtte  to  tbt  noble  marqttit 
tml  this  country  was  under  no  eog^e- 
nent,  expretted  or  inplied,  which  could 
prevent  this  country  from  acknowledging 
the  iodepeodeoce  of  the  stutes  of  Sooth 
Aiserica,  whensoerer  such  a  measure, 
should  be  thought  proper ;  that  the  gov- 
eminent  were  completely  iree  to  exercise 
theirowo  judgment,  and  that  whatever  the 
result  of  that  exercise  might  be>  the  sub- 
ject would  be  treated  purely  as  a  British 
question,  determined  upon  British  in-, 
tereste.  The  next  point  was,  how  matters 
stood  with  regard  to  Spain...  In  answer  to 
that,  he  had  stated,  that  it  was  very  de-. 
sirable,  if  it  possibly  could  be  accomplish- 
ed, to  induce  Spain  to  be  the  first  to  make 
the  recognition :  and  every,  thing  which 
had  since  passed  had  only  tended  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  propriety  of  this  view.  The 
recognition  of  a  colony  could  only  emanate 
de  jure  from  the  mother  country;  and 
until  that  event  did  happen,  there  would 
alwavs  be  some  degree  of  inconvenience 
in  the  rektions  which  other  countries 
might  establish  with  a  new  state.  This 
MS  obvious  ;  he  had  never  stated  that 
this  inconvenience  was  a  reason  for  refu- 
sing the  recog[nition,  but  that  it  was  one 
whAoh  made  it  desirable  to  induce  the 
mother  countnr  to  take  the  first  step. 
He  had  hoped  mm  what  had  psssed.that 
that  would  havebeeo  done ;  butevery  effort 
to  induce  the  government  of  Spaia  to  take 
that  step  havinfl  failed,  the  government 
of  this  country  did  not  consider  itself  pre<^ 
eluded,  whenever  the  proper  time  should 
arrive  for  recognizing  the  independence 
of  South  America,  by  any  obligation  or 
'  engagement^  moral  or  other.  His  ma- 
jesty's ministers  considered  themselves 
perfectly  free  on  this  qnesfcton,as  well  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  Spain  as 
witn  every  other.  The  third  point  was, 
whether  measures  had  been  taken,  by 
■ending  out  commissioners,  to  form  a 
judgment  whether  the  govemmentp  of 
those  states  were  in  such  a  condition  of 
reasonable  permanency,  as  to  reader  it  ad- 
visable to  carry  into  e&ct  a  recognitimi 
of  the  independence  of  those  states.  This 
last  was  the  only  question  that  now  re: 
mained  to  be  answered.  Their  lordships 
knew  that  conunissioners  had  been  sent 
out ;  and  when  he  stated,  that  no  toforma- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  their  roisnoa  had 

{et  reached  this  eountry,  h^  was  sure 
e  said  enough  to  account  for  a  recogni- 
tion nothaving  taken  place.  He  had  only 
tojrepMt  t(Hit  hii  tvajest^a  govenpmeat 


was  under  no  obligation  whatever  wldch^ 
could  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  states 
of  South  America,  whenever  it  should 
appear  to.be  consistent  with  the  interesta^ 
and  character  of  the  country  to  make  such 
recognition ;  and  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  taken  means  to  obiainr  the 
necessary  information  respecting  those 
states,  and  would  act  upon  that  inforrot- 
tion  as  soon  as  they  reoaived  it. 

Protest  against  thi  Earl  Mar-' 
SHAL*s  Bill.]  Lord  Halkmd  befbi^' 
he  proceeded  to  the  motion  of  wbkch  he 
had  given  notice,  was  desirons  thit  the 
minutes  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  Slit  In-' 
stent  should  be  read.  He  coold  not  but 
express  his.satisfiiction  at  seeing,  on  the^ 
last  day  previous  to  the  prorogation,  that 
the  deficate  matter— for  delicate  he  could' 
not  but  call  it—which  he  wis  about  to 
bring  forward,  would  receive  the  consider- 
ation of  so  fiill  a  House.  He  feh  satis-' 
ftiction  also,  that,  if  his  recollection  should' 
fisil  him  as  to  fiicts,  he  spoke  in/the  pre- 
sence of  many  noble  persons  wl)0  witness 
ed  what  had  passed,  and  he  was  sure 
would  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  his* 
statements  where  they  were  correct,  or 
set  him  right  if  he  should  in  any  tespeoi 
be  in  error.  But  if  there  lordsliips  should' 
not  acree  to  adept  his  proposition,  ther- 
would  at  least  bear  this  m  nih)d<— that  it 
was  not  impossible,  even  at  the  shortest 
notice,  to  procure  a  numerous  meethtg  of 
that  House.  Thetr  lordships  had  given 
a  practical  proof  that  at  that  very  kite* 
period  of  the  session,  a  full  attendance  of 
peers  could  be. obtained  on  fmiMind  twen- 
ty hours' notiee.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  liad  such  a  feverish  apprehension  on 
all  subjects  conueoted  with  this  iniportaot 
bin  as  it  was  called,  must  have  had  fhll 
opportunity  to  attend  if  they  pleased.  He 
then  moved  that  the  minutes  be  read. 
[Here  the  minutes  were  read  by  the: 
dark.]  His  lordship  also  moved  the  read- 
ing of  the  following  Protest . 

«<  Dissentibmt^— Because,  on  general' 

Srineiples,  I  object  to  any  concession  to- 
Loman  Catholics,  either  collectively  or 
individually ;  and  the  bill  violates  the  con- 
stitution, by  enabling  a  Papist  to  hold  high 
office  near  the  person  of  a  Protestant  king, 
and  dispenses  with  those  oaths  which- 
Protestants  are  bound  to  take.  Because: 
the  practical  effect  of  dispensing  with  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  Papists  roust  of.  no-' 
oesaity  create  a  coastitoUonal  jealousy  o» 
the  part  of  the  t^rotestant^i  thereby  ge* 
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oenitifig  kmia  and  Miimotilici,  M^ott  n« 
paetaUj  at  Ihe  present  lime,  when  Paptttt 
9ro«r  iheir  iotefitioDs  by  language  and 
aoli  to  ondiairuited,  that  they  oannai  be 
OMMindaratoed. 

*<  Beoattse,  to  saneiien  the  tepaiattofi  of 
tha^  oatlM  of  alWgiaiice  aad  mpremaej» 
it  loaetablish  a  most  dwngeroiM  and  ahum* 
iog  preoadem,  ioatmtteli  at  tlid  onion  of 
church  and  stale  forms  the  basit  of  oar 
oonttitutional  greatness  and  excellence, 
iraedvm  and  aecartty^  And  listiy^  be- 
oavea  at  tbia  vary  lata  period  of  the  se»« 
sion»  affd  at  the  early  bderoffito  o'clock) 
bafara  peaia  arrived  at  tbe  House,  the 
pf«iaftt  dsoiiiofi  Cionot  be  considered  to 
bo  Iha  setae  of  this  tioasei  iaany  peora 
being  abaaafti  and  the  Haose  taken  quite 
UMprarea.  For  theae  reaaonti  and  havkig 
tba  waiCMra  of  my  oemttry  iadeltbiy  at 
al  heart*  1  ademnly  protest  againat  this 
bitty  and alberBMaauraa af  a siaiihnr aal«m 
wUeb  ale  ia  acoostant  coufsal  of  progrca^ 


( Signed)  **  NBWCASTi:.a 

^  AMNdDOrir/* 

Lord  HMmmL  aow  raea  to  eotuplain  to 
labfpa  of  this  protest*  Tkmr 
lardahipa  would  perbapa  tlmk  it  atraoge 
Ibaa  be  abould  oeaaider  hiaiaelf  csdled 
iUfmi  lo  Biaka  aay  anfaaadreraiofi  oa  a 
protest,  aiota  than  any  other  noble  lord 
bad  who  tbavgbt  ii  Ma  daf y  to  be  terj 
fraa  ia  leadering  prateau  agaifliat  tbe  d^ 
aiaioiiaof  ihaHoaaew  Before  ha  aat  doarir 
be  would  ooaokida  wkb  a  rootioB,  cmw 
aaiaed  ia  weeds  oa  beartag  which  ha  be* 
liaaed  Ibeir  laidebips  would  acknowledge^ 
tbaft  at  iM>  period  is  iba  but  ISD  yeara 
wauM  a«ah  a  praleat  basrepaaaad  withoat 
a  aaare  aasMw  oenaara*  fie  cmaplaNied 
of  tbia  paoaeat  ai»  two  grounds ;  in  the 
isat  placet  that  it  kft  a  general  ienpreaslaii 
att  the  uaiada  of  ihoae  i^hoatd  ii  exaet* 
\$  tbe  rorersa  of  whalthafticiisaooaraaeiy 
atated  wanld  praduoa?  asid  that  af  tte 
aoaen  atnopasiawns  wbidfe  it  contlaiaed, 
only  expaeaaed  a  fakr  differenca  of 
^9  and  Ihaa  tbeotiMralKwcilffinis- 


riod  x^t  the  seasi«Mi^  and  at  tt^  Mrty  hbur 
of  5  o'dook,  before  peers  arrited  at  thd 
House,  the  present  decision  cahnot  b« 
considered  to  be  the  sense  of  this  Hoase^ 
maay  peers  being  absent,  and  tbe  House 
taken  quite  onawafes.**  Noi^,  he  #0Q)d 
ask  jMieh*  lordships  what  would  b6  thougbt 
on  reading  this  protest,  by  any  man  not 
cooYeraant  with  the  boura  of  atteAditig  ia 
thia  Hoase,  of  by  any  individual  Who  watf 
not  present  at  tw  transaction  to  which  l« 
refbted  ?  He  would  ask  whether  the  im^ 
pfoision  would  not  be,  that  the  subject 
was  quite  new  to  the  House,  and  bad  not 
bean  heard  af  in  the  course  of  the  sea-* 
siofiu*^4bat  it  bad  been  taken  suddenly  up 
and  ooMfary  to  tbe  regular  course  of  bu*' 
akwas^-^hat  the  bill  had  been  huirled 
thfwagb  in  a  manner  ouito  unusual — that 
no  paiaa  had  been  laaen  to  procure  du« 
attewthM  to  the  subject  from  their  brdshipf 
who  could  attend,  and  that  no  opportunity 
had  been  affbrded  to  \\wie  who  dOdkl  not 
attend  to  aend  their  proxies  ?  Wm  oof 
all  this  Nkely  to  be  the  intprcMion  On  ana* 
acMi/s  nriad  who  waa  not  aequaiifted  witrk 
cho  faolaf  So  far,  however,  fVom  tfdf 
behig  the  general  complexioti  t^  the  trana<' 


one 


actloni  that  the  bill  which  hadbaon  pa 
aed  w»  one  which  related  to,  indT  bAd 
for  its  ekfeot,  a  niitter  wftfoh  had  boat 
eery  raeensly  oftder  their  donaidehiciow  \ 
^at-  it  cane  recomiuendod  by  potaons  Of 
bigb  atitbority,  both  agroaing  aod  disa^ 
greeing  on  tbe  great  question  of  Catholi<f 
emancipation ;  that  die  meaaure  #aa  to 
no  one  kiatanoe  objected  to,  e<cOpt  otf 
the  ground  of  form  a  that  it  waa  not  huf ^ 
ried  througb  the  house ;  and  that  ampto 
ofportanity  wm  cfreU  for  the  atteudiftctf 
of  audi  of  their  Tordsbjpa  aa  choae  to  bOi 
preaent*  Ha  ttaat  confess,  that  tbe'moai 
diffieull  part  of  tbe  task  whicH  he  bad 
that  day  ki^posad  upon  himaelf,  cofisdited 
io  noticlag  such  ftivolous  obj«etiona<«-ol^ 
kctioaa  which  applied  moro  to  tho  bHl 
Vrotiahaiitfby  the  noble  earl  oppoaile^  liild 
srhl<£  bad  also  reeeired  tho  aaifotion  of 
pariianieoi.    That  noble  oar)  aata  notfed 
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qp  tlir^  groandf  I  ]«t,  tba^  from  the 
4igpity' or  the  Earl  Mardial'i  officei  it 
!^Qul4  not  be  proper  to  make  it  a  part  of 
^  bill  relating  to  oncers  of  the  revenue ; 
aecpnd,  that  the  urgency  of  the  caae  re* 

Spired  the  inaoiediate  passing  of  the  bill « 
lirdy  that  he  had  doubta^  whethqr  tbe 
iy>ble  Earl  Marshal  would  like  to  be  re- 
ajtoired  to  his  oQce  in  tbe  manner  prpppaed. 
Now,  would  any  ipan  s£|y»  after  this,  that 
hi«  bringing  in  tbe  bill  cogJd  be  taking 
the  House  by  surprise?  It  was  not  per- 
fectly regular  to  take  notice  of  any  oon* 
itersation  which  paased  in  that  House,  ex- 
cept such  as  occurred  openly  at  that  table; 
hpt  he  would  say»  that  after  thei  discus- 
sipn  to  which  he  had  referred,  scarcely  a 
day  bad  passed  without  some  conversation 
having  taken  place  oa  the  propriety  of 
bringing  forward  this  measure*  In  the 
qi^an  timeiL  a  stroke  of  Providence  de- 
prived his  excellent  and  ilLustrious  friend, 
the  npble  dqke,  of  a  near  relation,  and 
l^t  him  without  any  perspn  to  whom  be 
could  immediately  wish  to  delegate  th« 
exercise  of  his,  office*  It  was  then  f<dt 
that  this  was  the  proper  time  to  bring  for- 
ward the  measure  on  which  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  had  previously  been 
expressed.  He  should  show  that  the 
House  had  iu>t  been  laken  by  surprise, 
a|jd  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  say  so. 
At  the  same  time,  he  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  would  always  stapd  up 
for  the  right  of  a  minority  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  any  proceeding  to  which  tbey 
objected.  They  were  always  entitled  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  recording  their 
opinion.  With  regard  to  tbe  objection- 
able part  of  this  protest,  the  statement, 
that  the  bill  was  brought  in  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  session  was  correct.  If  that 
statement  bad  stood  a]one»  there  would 
havebeen  no  objection  to  it ;  except  that 
tbe  circumstance  Qomplained  of  wns  ^ot 
unusual.  But  what  would  bis  thought  of 
this  objection  if  their  lordships  reierr^  to 
what  had  passed  in  other  years?  He 
wished,  tbey  would  consider  what  sort  of 
billa  were  brought  up  tff\d  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  In  the  pres(snt  year 
a^  very  unconstitutional  act-^The  Irish 
lesnrrection  aot-r-had  been  passed  with  as 
thin  an  attendance,  and  less  notice,  than 
tb^  bijj  protesled  against.  If  their  lord- 
sbifis  looked  at  the  Journals  at  the  latter 
p^od  of  almost  every  session,  tbey 
W|Ou)d  6nd  that  ooercive  measures^  and 
bilis  which,  bad  for  their  object  pains  and 
Piiftltifis^  mm  iheagnneraliy.inupdiwttl. 


arid  very  little  attended  tQ.  Were  tb^r 
then  to  understand,  that  whenever  a  bill 
infringing  on  tbe  liberties  of  the  peopla 
was  proposed,  they  might  pass  it  in  «| 
tbin  a  House,  and  with  as  little  consldera** 
tion,  as  they  pleased ;  but  that  whiSA  %  hill 
of  boons  and  concessions  was  proposc4t 
every  absent  peer  ought  tp  be  consullad  i 
The  next  cUusa  of  the  protect  censureA 
th^  passing  of  the  bill  at  the  early  hour 
of  Dve  o'dock.  In  this  statement  tliarii 
were  two  propositions«  bpth  unfpundied*^ 
first  that  five  o'clock  was  an  ciar)y  hour  a 
and  secondly*  that  the  bill  dU  pass  aA  fiasi 
o'clock.  In  tbe  first  place^  five  a'cloel^ 
so  far  ffom  being  an  early  honr*  was  ihe 
period  which,  by  generid  agreeanpnt,  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  transaotion  of 
public  business.  It  was  wrongs  therpfiarei^ 
to  s^y  that  this  pacticular  business  came 
on  at  an  early  hour,  {t  was  tbe  duly  of 
every  noble  lord  to  attend  when  the  Hoimsi 
was  sitting,,  Every  noble  peer  was  eO'^ 
titled  to  bring  forward  a  sul^ect  wheoevf  f 
he  pleased.  It  was  merely  in. conse^juence 
of  ihe  usual  Qourtesy  thai  he  did  npt  stand 
up  yesterday  and  make  the  motion  be 
now  intended  to  make,  instead  of  giving  % 
notice  as  he  had  done.  It  was  a  little  tee 
much»  then,  to  be  accused  of  an  irregu^ 
larity,  when  the  courtesy  and  fonm  of  the 
House  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Tbe 
general  rule  was,  to  proceed  to  public  her 
siness  at  five  o'clock.  Exactly  as  tbe  mi* 
nute-haiui  came  upon  the  number  twelvoa 
he  took  the  bill  in  bis  blind  and  went  u|^  toi 
tbe  table.  jSome  person  near  him  said,, 
<<  Go  on,  move ;''  but,  observing  that, 
some  noble  lords  bad  petitions  in  theiir 
hiiadg,  he  said*  "  Let  the  petiUons  be  first, 
presented."  Accordinglyt  e%bt  petitions- 
were  immediately  presented.  A  aboi;t. 
conversation  aher«ards  tpok  place  at  the 
table*  A  noble  relation  and,  iriend  of  bis, 
if  the  noble  didce  (Eicbmood)  wouh) 
allow  him  to  call  him  so,  also  presei9tfd 
sQveca)  petitions.  One  petition  wee  also 
presented  by  another  noble  lord.  A  n^ble 
friend  of  his^  (earl  Grosvenor)  ad^erted.la 
a  measiire  which  had  oecepied  the  94/m^ 
tioaof  thejr  lordahips,  and  flet^•)ly  aiedAi 
a  moiioo.  After  aU  this  hadtbeen  dofM* 
he  again  rose,  and  moved,  that  the  ordea 
of  the  day  be  re#d ;  which,  being  done,  be 
proceeded  to  move  the  third  reeding  of 
the  Ml.  He  introduced  that  asotion  bv 
two  oc  three  aeoteoces.  He  did  not  thioja 
it  necessary  te  say  much ;  but  it  inust  be 
in  tbe  reecMleption  of  man v  of  their,  lord? 
shipa  that  be  aU^  euMgh  tajppriM  tto. 
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House  of  what  was  going  oh.  Tlie  next 
proposition  to  which  he  should  advert 
was,  **  that  no  peers  had  arrived.'*  Now, 
he  must  assert  that  many  peers  had  arrived, 
and  he  declared,  upon  bis  honour,  that  if 
an  J  noble  lord  had  proposed  to  postpone 
the  third  reading,  or  to  adjourn  the  pro- 
ceedings on  it  for  a  short  time,  during 
pleasure,  he  would  have  consented.  He 
did  not  say  that  he  would  have  asreed  to 
have  given  precedency  to  any  bnl  which 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  caused 
dtscttssion,  because,  if  a  bill  were  passed 
late  in  the  night,  the  chance  of  its  passing 
that  same  night  through  one  stage  of  the 
Commons  might  be  Tost.  But,  he  had 
another  reason  for  not  giving  the  pi'ece- 
dency  to  any  other  bQl  which  might  have 
caused  delay.  He  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  full  attendance,  and  be 
could,  lirom  his  own  experitoce,  assert, 
that  the  House  was  generally  a  good  deal 
better  attehded  at  five  o'clock  than  at 
s^en.  Five  o'clock,  then,  was  not  an 
hiour  by  which  the  House  could  be  taken 
by  surprise ;  such  surprise  was,  indeed, 
nlore  hkely  to  occur  at  the  latter  hour. 
When  noble  peers  absented  themselves  for 
some  cause  which  he  should  rfot  attempt 
to  describe.  He  was  not  here  talking  of 
theory^  but  of  practice :  f6r,  on  tliat  very 
day,  at  a  later  hour,  a  bill  of  great  import* 
ance  had  passed—^  bill  enacting  severe 
punishments  on  subjects  of  thb  country. 
He  had  voted  for  that  bill  because  he  had 
thought  it  Was  necessary.  •  It  passed  at  a 
quarter  before  seven  :  the  Earl  MarshaPs 
biU  softn  after  five  o'clock.  What  oc- 
curred then  would  substantiate  all  that 
he  had  before  said— that  when  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  was  in  queition,  no  anxiety 
was  shown  as  to  the  state  of  the  House* 
The  minutes  of  the  House  would  proye, 
tliat  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  Weldi 
judicature  bill,  the  numbers  of  the  division 
had  been  onl^  eight  to  three.  If  the  noble 
lords  whe  sigoM  the  protest  had  chosen 
to  divide  the  House  when  he  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Eari  MarsbaPs  biU, 
they  would  Mvefiyund  at  least  three  times 
the  number  present.  The  noble  lords, 
however,  seemed  to  think  •  nothing  of  a 
measure  imposfne  penalties,  while  the 
Eari  Marshal's  office  was,  in  Uieir  opinion, 
a  subject  which,  like  the  Queen's  trial, 
required  the  attendance  of  every  peer. 
It  was  true,  the  forms  of  the  House  allowed 
absent  peers  to  express  their  opinions  by 

J>roxy ;  but  that  opinion  was  not  given 
rbm  wfiat  was  beiid  in  cb^  debatt.    Hie 


noble  lord  who  voted  by  proxy,  confided 
it  to  one  whom  he  singled  out,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  lively  to  hold  the 
same  opinion  as  himself.  This  proceeding 
was  consistent  with  the  practice  of  parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  condemn  it ;  but  he 
wished  noble  lords  who  were  so  anxious 
for  attendance,  to  consider  well  on  what 
basis  it  was  that  tranquillity  and  submission 
to  the  laws  depended.  He  wished  to  ask 
those  noble  lords  who  were  so  fond  of 
appealing  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws» 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  foundation 
of  that  constitution  and  those  laws  i  Did 
not  the  authority  given  to  the  laws  depend 
on  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  par- 
liament, and  the  asaent  given  to  them  by 
the  king  ?  There  was  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  which  the  noble  lords  had  great 
respects— that  law  which  excluded  Roman 
Catholics  from  seats  in  that  House.  He 
wished  they  would  read  what  Protestant 
writers  had  said  on  the  subject  of  that  law. 
He  wished  they  would  read  what  the 
historian  Ralph,  who  was  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, had  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  law  pasted  through  both  Houses  of 
parliament..  Writing  seventy  years  after 
the  transaction,  he  described  it  to  have 
been  carried  in  the  midst  of  riott  and  in  a 
manner  more  like  the  violence  of  a  mob 
than  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  a 
senate-house,  or  fhe  representatives  of  the 
people.  Would  it  be  said,  then,  that  thia 
law  was  not  to  be  called  the  sense  of  the 
House  i  How  was  that  sense  to  be 
known,  but  by  the  state  of  the  yotes  ? 
Sense  or  nonsense,  that  act  was  now  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  every  time  that  their 
lordships  took  their  seats  in  that  House, 
they  had  to  take  the  oaSbs  atid  sign  the 
declaration  which  it  required.  More  had 
been  done  this  session  m  calling  together 
the  peers  than  had  ever  been  the  practice. 
Now,  his  own  opinion  of  that  practice 
was,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  and 
convenience  to  thenr  lordships ;  but,  con- 
stitutionally speaking,  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  not  a  great  innovation  ;  cer« 
talnly  it  was  a  greater  innovation  on  the 
Constitution  than  permitting  Uie  Earl 
Marshal  to  perform  his  own  functiona 
rather  than  by  deputy.  It  might  be  that 
on  this  occasion  many  lords  were  absent ; 
in  foct,  he  had  never  known  but^  on  the 
occasion  of  one  bill  that  the  maiority  of 
lords  were  present:  S5l  was,  he  believed, 
the  miBtiber  of  which  theirlordships'  House 
consisted,  and  he  certainly  never  recel« 
leoied  176  ^m  a  dtvisioB  out  oim*    Ht 
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had  thought  it  his  doty  on  presenting  the 
bill,  to  explain  hit  motives  lor  it,  and  the 
reasons  which  existed  for  expediting  it 
through  the  House.  Every  person,  there- 
fore, who  attended  the  House  had  ample 
notice  that  such  a  measure  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  that  a  disposition  existea  to 
expedite  It  through  the  House ;  and  those 
who  knew  how^  very  near  it  was  to  the 
close  of  the  session,  must  have  been 
srware  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  the 
bill  to  pass  early  in  the  day.  When  first 
bis  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  he 
had  looked  for  precedents,  and  he  found 
that  in  1701  a  protest  which  had  been 
entered  was  so  effectually  expunged,  that 
do  records  of  it  remained  either  in  the 
Journals  or  in  any  of  the  publications  of 
the  time ;  but  it  must  have  been  one  in 
which  the  majority  {bought  an  incorrect 
^atement  of  facts  had  been  made.  The 
next  instance  was  one  of  a  bill  connected 
With  this  question,  brought  up  from  the 
otlier  House  of  parliament,  and  a  very 
long  and  able  protest  was  signed  by  those 
who  were<:allea  the  Jacobite  peers.  The 
earl  of  Sunderland  complained  of  it,  and 
then  up  jumped  the  then  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  what  did  he  do? — what  he 
ilord  Holland)  now  proposed  to  do  \ 
lo,  but  with  **  one  fell  swoop*'  he  took 
eff  from  the  Journals  the  whole  of  the 
reasons.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
A  long  struggle  took  place  between  the 
expongers  and  the  enterers  of  protests ; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 
the  minority  beat  the  majority  on  that 
subject ;  they  proved  that  expunging  the 
protests  was  not  only  wrong  m  itselt,  but 
that  it  defeated  its  own  purpose.  They 
went  on  protesting,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  firtuaily  given  up,  as  the  majority  did 
not  expunge  the  reasons  against  expung- 
ing. This  precedent  at  least  showed  that, 
in  the  year  1722,  the  majority  thought 
there  were  reasons  for  expunging.  In 
adverting  to  a  more  ancient  and  more 
reasonable  precedent,  be  had  a  little  mali- 
cious pleasure ;  as  it  was  a  protest  against 
that  bill  which  was  brought  in,  and  which^ 
infringed  for  the  first  time  the  birthright 
of  the  peerage  of  this  country,  b^  exact- 
ing an  oath  previous  to  discharging  their 
duty  in  that  House.  That  bill  was  called, 
or  nieknamed,  the  Bishop's  Test.  It  was 
lost  in  that  House,  and  was  objected  to 
by  lord  Shaftesbury,  md  by  all  the  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time,  on  the  principle, 
that  the  birthright  of  the  peerage  was  too 
sacred  to  be  touched  by  the  authority  of 
VOL.  XI. 


that  House.  It  was  thought,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  that  was  denying  the  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  parliament.  In  conclusion, 
the  noble  lord  said,  that  the  course  which 
he  proposed  to  adopt  on  the  present  oc- 
casion was,  to  submit  a  resolution,  con* 
taining  a  statement  of  facts,  and  ending 
with  a  permission  to  the  noble  lords  who 
had  signed  the  protest,  to  withdraw  that 
protest,  if  they  thought  proper.  Af^er 
reading  the  protest,  his  lordship  con- 
cluded, by  moving)  <*  That  their  Lord- 
ships had  been  duly  summoned  to  attend 
on  Friday,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Standing  Orders  on  the  occasion  of  the 
£arl  Marshal's  Bill ;  that  the  House  came 
to  no  resolution  thereon,  but  discharged 
the  order  ;  that  the  Bill  was  read  for  the 
second  time  on  Saturday,  the  Committee 
being  dispensed  with ;  and  that  on  Mon- 
day, the  21st  instant,  it  was  read  the  third 
time,  after  five  o'clock,  some  of  the  Lords 
present  having  said  not  content,  hut  none 
of  them  having  called  for  a  division,  nor 
objected  to  the  hour  at  which  the  question 
for  the  passing  of  the  Bill  was  proposed." 
The  Earl  <S  Abingdon  said,  that  as  one 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  protest,  he 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  the 
principle  upon  which  he  had  acted.  Con- 
ceiving that  the  bill  was  perfectly  uncon- 
stitutional, be  had  opened  the  Journals  of 
the  House  to  see  if  any  protest  had  been 
entered  a^nst  it,  and  finding  that  there 
was,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  amx  his  signa- 
ture under  a  conviction  that  the  bill  was 
one  which  oueht  not  to  have  passed.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  enable  the  Earl 
Marshal  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy 
— an  oath  which  he  (the  earl  of  A.) 
conceived  to  be  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  constitution.  In  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  as  taken  by  the 
Catholics,  the  words  **he  being  Pro- 
testant*' were  left  out,  and  great  danger 
might  arise  hereafter  from  the  omission  of 
expressions  that  went  to  recognise  and 
secure  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  If 
their  lordships  were  to  infer  from  what  he 
had  stated,  or  from  what  he  had  done, 
that  he  held  the  Roman  Catholics  in  de- 
testation, they  would  commit  a  great 
mistake.  It  was  not  from  any  feeling  of 
animosity  towards  them,l)ut  from  a  disin- 
clination to  countenance  any  infringement 
of  the  constitution,  that  he  had  signed  the 

frotest  which  he  had  found  already  written, 
t  was  in  this  sense  alone  that  he  wished 
his  protest  to  be  understood,  and  he  would 
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have  DO  objection  to  tmend  it  in  toch  a 
manner  as  would  confine  it  simply  to  that 
interpretation. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Netocastle  said,  be  rose 
witb  considerable  embarrassment  to  ad* 
dress  their  lordsbips,  beio^  very  little 
accustomed  to  speak  in  public  He  would 
not  enter  at  length  into  the  various  topics 
which  the  noble  lord  had  introduced,  but 
would  confine  himself  altogether  to  the 
£Eu:ts  of  the  case.  He  wished,  however, 
before  he  did  so,  to  express  his  thanks  to 
the  noble  lord  for  the  temper  in  which  he 
had  brought  forward  his  motion,  avoiding 
every  thiog  that  could  hurt  his  feelings, 
though  intending  to  invalidate  his  protest. 
Hecould  assuretbe  House, on  his  own  part, 
that  he  entertained  no  feeling  inimical  to 
the  earl  marshal,  but  directly  tbe  reverse. 
His  objection  to  the  bill  was,  not  from  any 
disrespect  towards  him,  but  because  it  was 
a  favour,  and  a  dangerous  favour,  granted 
to  the ,  Roman  Camolics.  It  was,  as  he 
conceived,  unconstitutional,  and  contrary 
to  those  principles  which  ought  to  be  held 
XDost  sacred,  lie  begged  to  observe  to 
the  House,  that  every  thing  alleged  in 
his  protest  he  believed  to  be  true ;  if  he 
did  not  believe  every  word  of  it  to  be  true, 
he  was  not  the  man  who  would  wish  to 
insert  it  on  the  Journals  of  the  House. 
Like  other  men,  he  might  have  fallen  into 
error.  He  might  at  present  be  labouring 
under  an  erroneous  impression,  though  he 
did  not  think  he  was ;  but  if  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  he  would  willingly 
submit  to  tbe  adoption  of  any  course  whicK 
they  might  think  proper  to  recommend. 
He  woujd  take  leave  to  repeat  his  opinion, 
that  the  bill  bad  been  hurried  with  inde- 
cent rapidity  through  its  stages.  It  first 
came  down  on  the  Friday,  on  the  Satur- 
day it  was  read  a  second  time,  the  com- 
mittee having  been  dispensed  with ;  and 
on  Monday  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  he  thought,  before  five  o'clock  ; 
but  of  that  he  could  not  be  positive  after 
what  he  bad  heard.  It  was  passed  however 
at  an  unusual  hour,  for  a  measure  of  such 
importance,  and  in  tbe  absence  of  many 
noble  lords  who  wished  to  speak  and  to 
ote  against  it.  Convinced  that  what  he 
had  stated  was  right*  he  was  nnwilliiy  to 
retract.  But,  if  the  general  sense  of  the 
House  was  otherwise,  he  would  not  op- 
pose himself  to  their  opinions.  Throwing 
himself,  therefore,  entirely  on  the  mercy 
of  their  lordships,  he  would  be  directed 
by  them. 
The  Duke  otBickmond  said,  that  as  he 


had  been  called  on  by  tbe  noble  lord  to* 
bear  testimonjr  to  one  fact,  he  was  bound 
to  state  that  it  was  past  fit e  o'deck  on 
Monday  when  he  presented  aeveral  pe» 
titions. 

The  Lord  ChamceUor  observed,  that 
after  a  bill  had  once  passed,  the  sense  of 
the  House  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  distinctly  pronounced  upon  it ;  what- 
ever might  pass  out  of  doors,  Such  was  the 
doctrinethatmustbe  maintained  withm.  If 
upon  any  occasion  the  sense  of  the  House 
was  supposed  to  have  been  too  hastily 
taken,  tnere  was  one  way  of  enabling  them 
to  retrace  their  steps — hj  moving  for  the 
repeal  of  the  bill.  He  was  fiur  from  insi- 
nuating that  such  a  course  ou^ht  to  be 
pursued  in  the  present  case :  his  opinion 
was  decidedly  otherwise ;  and  as  for  tbe 
question  of  hours,  if  their  lordships  thooghc 
proper  to  pass  a  bill  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  five  in  the  after- 
noon, still  no  one  could  deny  that  it  would 
be  the  sense  of  the  House.  With  respect 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  must  say,  as 
a  lawyer,  that  it  contained  in  it  every  thing 
included  in  the  oath  of  supremacy :  that 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was,  in  fact,  added 
as  an  explanation  of  the  oaUi  of  aHeeiance^ 
or  as  lord  Hale  had  expressed  it,  waa 
passed  to  unravd  the  errors  that  had  crept 
m.  It  was  his  intention  to  move  an 
amendment,  stating  the  facts  more  foUy 
than  they  were  detailed  in  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord.  Among  other  curcomstan* 
ces,  his  amendment  would  notice,  that  the 
Welch  judicature  bill  stood  before  the 
Earl  Marshal's  bill  on  the  orders.  He  did 
not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  firom  this, 
that  their  lordships  were  bound  to  take  the 
orders  in  the  succession  in  which  they 
stood,  but  to  shew  that  others  might  nata« 
rally  fall  into  that  mistake,  on  recollecting 
the  usual  practice  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  protested 
against  the  inference,  that  the  House  waa 
bound  by  any  rule  in  such  cases. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  should  have  na 
objection  to  the  amendment  sug^ted  by 
the  learned  lord,  but  be  should  mtrodoce 
one  which  he  thought  would  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  House,  especially  after 
the  candid  manner  in  whica  one  noble 
lord  had  explained  the  grounds  of  hia 
protest.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving,  «  That  the  noble  lords  who  had 
dissented,  should  be  allowed  to  confine 
their  dissent  to  such  reasons,  or  parts  of 
the  reasons,  as  they  thought  proper." 

The  motion  was  i^eed  to  nam*  dls. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursda^f  June24f. 
RboulAtions  of  Surrey  Magis- 
trates— Petitiok  of  Debtors  in 
Horsemonoer-Lanb  Gaol.]  Mr  Hob* 
house  said,  he  had  a  petitioD  to  present  on 
a  subject  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  from  the  whole  of  the  debtors  confined 
in  the  gaol  for  the  county  of  Surrey ;  com* 
plaining  of  the  regulations  to  which,  under 
the  orders  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
county,  the  gaol  was  subjected.  In  the 
first  place,  the  petitioners  complained, 
that  tne  act  of  the  4th  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, commonly  called  the  Gaol  act,  laid 
down  certain  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
^ols,  which  were  very  undefined  in  their 
character.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  ought  to  interfere,  and  to  correct 
the  indiscretions  which,  under  this  act,  the 
unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country  were 
prone  to  commit.  It  appeared  that  by  the 
4th  and  I2th  sections  or  the  act,  the  justi- 
ces of  peace  assembled  at  the  quarter 
•essions,  were  empowered  to  make  such 
roles  with  respect  to  gaols  as  to  them 
miffht  seem  expedient.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  bow  far  such  a  power  might  be 
carried.  If  the  justices  of  peace,  assembled 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  chose  to  direct  that 
every  prisoner  should  have  only  a  single 
ounce  of  bread,  and  a  single  glass  of  water 
per  day,  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  of 
parliament  to  prevent  them  from  issuing 
audi  an  order.  Although  many  of  the 
Surrey  magistrates  were  men  of  the  high* 
est  respectability,and  among  them  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Denison),  and  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (Eastnor),  who  was  recently  the 
Chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  ;^et,  after 
the  treatment  which,  by  their  directions, 
had  lately  been  experienced  by  a  g^itle- 
man,  whose  case  had  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise— he  meant  captain  O'Callaghan-— it 
was  impossible  not  to  look  at  their  pro- 
ceedings with  considerable  suspicion  and 
jealousy.  The  petitioners  complained 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  regidations  of 
the  magistrates,  only  one  hour  in  the  day 
was  allowed  for  the  debtors  to  provide 
themselves  with  food,  bedding,  clothes, 
and  other  necessaries.  Now,  as  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  petitioners  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  gaol,  and  were  engaged 
in  business  of  various  kinds,  it  must  fre- 
quently happen,  that  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  purpose  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, which  hour  was  from  eleven  to 
iwdve  o^dock,  was  inconvenient  and  in* 


sufficient.  If,  however,  the  unfortunate 
debtor  did  not  receive  the  supply  of  which 
he  might  stand  in  need,  in  tne  course  of 
that  hour,  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
miffht  be  without  food  for  the  next  four- 
and-twenty-hoors.  The  act  under  which 
this  regulation  was  made  stated,  that  the 
prisoners  might  receive  food  at  proper 
hours.  But,  as  he  had  already  said,  only 
one  hour  was  allowed  for  that  purpose  at 
Uorsemonger  gaol ;  and  this  restriction  in 
point  of  time  wal  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience and  hardship.  The  act  also 
said,  that  the  magistrates  should  be  cm- 
powered  to  make  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  under  which  food  was  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  prison  as  to  them 
mighj  seem  expedient.  But,  at  Horse- 
monger  gaol,  in  addition  to  the  rule  by 
which  only  one  hour  in  the  day  was  al- 
lowed for  the  admission  of  food,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  food  should  be  of  the 
plainest  kind,  and  nothing  but  water  was 
allowed  even  to  those  debtors  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  other  beverage.  This 
regulation  was  so  cruel,  that  the  very 
gaoler  had  relaxed  its  severity,  and  allowed 
each  prisoner,  if  he  chose  it,  a  quart  of 
porter  a  day.  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
no  huxter's  or  other  shop,  in  which  food, 
drink,  bedding,  clothes,  &c.  might  be  pur- 
chased, was  allowed  within  the  walls  of 
the  prison.  Even  if  a  prisoner  were 
desirous  of  sending  out  for  a  little  bread 
and  cheese,  the  turnkey  was  not  permitted 
to  procure  it  for  him.  This  regulation 
was  enforced  so  strictly,  that  he  under^ 
stood  a  bun  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  child  entering  the  prison,  lest 
it  should  be  given  to  its  mother,  who  was 
confined  in  it.  Such  a  law,  if  not  wicked, 
was  at  least  foolish,  and  very  apt  to  be 
abused.  The  petitioners  complained  of 
another  regulation,  which  was,  that  no 
visitor  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
prison  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening* 
The  consequence  was,  that  many  smiul 
tradesmen,  who  were  friends  of  the  peti- 
tioners ;  and,  which  was  of  much  more 
importance  to  them,  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
tised in  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  courti  were 
frequently  prevented  from  seeing  the  pri- 
soners at  all.  Similar  regulations,  not 
even  that  respecting  food,  did  not  exist  in 
the  Marshalsea  and  other  prisons.  Ano- 
ther complaint  of  the  petitioners  was,  the 
grievance  of  shutting  up  the  wards  in 
summer  at  six  o'clock  In  the  evening. 
Those  gentlemen  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  situation  of  Horsemonger-lane  gaol] 
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would  be  anrare,  that  the  sun  struck 
fiercely  upon  it  throughout  the  da^*  and . 
that  the  evening  was  the  only  time  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  prisoners  to 
indulge  in  a  refreshing  walk.  To  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  was  a  severe  punish- 
ment ;  more  especially  when  it  was  consi- 
dered, that  the  persons  on  whom  it  was 
inflicted  were  debtorsy  and  were  not 
persons  contemplated  by  the  law  as  cri- 
minals. The  let  of  the  petition  (and  an 
extremely  well  drawn  petition  it  was)  was 
to  beg  that  the  House  would  amend  the 
Gaol  act.  He  hoped  that  in  the  next 
session,  the  House  would  take  the  subject 
into  their  serious  consideration.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  on  allowing  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  magistrates.  He  certainly 
entertained  a  strong  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  magistrates  ge- 
nerally. Not  that  he  believed  that  they 
wished  to  be  oppressive,  but  that  he 
thought  the  power  of  being  so  led 
them  into  error.  He  begged  to  entreat 
the  right  hon.  secretary  in  the  name 
of  the  petitioners,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the 
session  to  amend  the  act  of  which  they 
complained,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
interfering  in  his  official  capacity,  with  a 
view  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  county  gaol  of  Surrey.  He 
did  not  exactly  know  how  the  law  stood. 
It  appeared  as  if  it  enabled  the  magistrates 
at  large  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  au- 
tliority;  for  when,  in  the  extraordinary 
case  of  captain  O'Callaghan,  that  gentle- 
inan  applied  to  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions for  relief  from  the  hardships  under 
which  he  was  suffering,  the  justices  of  the 
quarter  sessions  said,  that  they  could  not 
take  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  visit- 
ing magistrates,  although  the  latter  were 
intrusted  with  their  power,  by  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  themselves!  He  did 
not  know,  therefore,  whether  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  interfere;  bat  be 
was  persuaded  that  he  would  do  it  if  pos- 
sible, if  he  read  the  regulations  of  the 
Horsemonger  gaol,  and  saw  bow  contrary 
they  were  to  t£e  spirit,  and  to  the  letter, 
of  the  Gaol  act.  They  were  regulations 
peculiar  to  Horsemonger  gaol.  None 
such  existed  at  the  King's-bench,  the 
Marshalsea,  or  the  Fleet. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  that,  in  many  points. 


personal  compliment  which  behad  paidhimy 
he  could  not  accept  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
brother  magistrates.  Like  other  men,  they 
wereliftbleto  err  ;andbe certainly  did  think 
that  they  bad  erred  with  respect  to  cap- 
tain O'Callaghan  ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  no  magistrates  could  exert  tliemselves 
more  earnestly  for  whatever  they  thought 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  countj 
to  which  they  belonged.  With  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  gaol  in  Horsemonger-lane, 
the  complaints  of  the  petitieoers  were,  in 
some  degree,  well-founded.  But  they  had 
directed  their  battery  against  the  wrong^ 
quarter.  It  was  the  law  of  the  land  that 
was  in  fault.  There  were  two  grievances 
consequent  on  that  law  which  required 
redress.  The  one  was,  that  no  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquors  could  be  introduced 
into  a  prison,  except  by  the  directiobs  of 
the  surgeon ;  the  other,  that  the  prisoners 
had  not  a  choice  between  accepting  the 
gaol  allowance  and  fumbhing  their 
own  food.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
allow  that  there  was  a  wide  di^enoe  ben 
tween  prisoners  confined  for  debt  and 
criminal  prisoners.  The  former  were,  ii^ 
many  instances,  the  victims  of  misfortune, 
and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  puDisb* 
ment.  There  were  two  of  the  regulations 
of  which  the  petitioners  complaint,  which 
be  (rankly  allowed  were  hardships.  The 
first  was,  the  restriction  of  the  time  daring^ 
which  food  mi^ht  be  brought  into  the 

S risen ;  and  which  certainly  ought  to  he 
uring  two  or  three  hours,  instead  of  only 
during  one  hour  in  the  day.  The  second 
was,  Uie  restraint  on  the  intercourse  of  the 
prisoners  with  their  friends.  As  the  re» 
gulations  now  stood,  the  prison  gates  were 
closed  at  three  o'clock  in  winter,  and  at 
five  in  summer.  Perhaps  the  hoar  ought 
be  advantageously  extended  to  fotir.in 
winter,  and  six  or  seven  in  summer.  A 
further  opportunity  ought  also  to  be  af- 
forded to  the  prisoners  to  enjoy  fresh  air 
in  the  evening.  It  was  his  mtentioo  to- 
morrow morning  to  bring  these  points 
under  the  consideration  of  the  visiting 
magistrates.  As  to  the  case  of  captain 
O'Callaghan,  be  had  not  read  the  trial  of 
that  gentleman,  nor  did  he  know  any 
thing  of  the  parties.  He  had  heard  tM 
case  mentioned  by  an  hon.  memb^  on  last 
Saturday  niftht.    The  first  thing  he  did 
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well  at  the  newspapers,  and  erery  thing 
else  that  he  wanted,  with  the  exception  of 
wine,  which,  in  conformity  with  tne  law, 
could  be  introdoced  only  through   the 
means  of  the  surgeon  of  the  prison. .  With 
regard  to  the  trial,  his  noble  friend,  the 
member  for  Hereford*  who  presided  on 
that  occasion,  to  whom  the  county  of 
Surrey  was  so  deeply  obliged  for  his  tsIu- 
able  services,  and  than  whom  no  man 
could  be  found  of  greater  humanity  and 
discretion,  never  understood  or  thought 
tliat  the  prisoner  would  be  treated  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated;  or 
supposed  that  he  would  not  have  received 
all  the  indulgence  that  his  situation  re- 
quired.   He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend, 
with  respect  to  the  new  powers  which  the 
Gaol  act  had  vested  in  the  magistrates. 
He  bad  doubu  also,  if  individuals,  having 
seats  in  that  House,  should  be  idso  ma- 
gistrates, whether  the  same  persons  should 
make  the  laws,  and  execute  them  abo. 
He  trusted,  that  after  what  had  been 
staled,  respecting  captain  0'CalU^;ban,the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  take 
the  case  into  consideration,  and  with  the 
humane  feelings  which  distinguished  him, 
extend  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  to  an  in- 
dividual whom  it  was  never  iotendedshould 
be  punished  so  severely  as  he  had  been. 
He  rather  thought  that  that  individual 
himself  had  committed  a  mistake^  so  fully 
confident  was  he  of  his  acquittal  under  tfaie 
circumstances  of  the  gross  insult  and  pro- 
vocation that  he  hM  received,  that  he 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  bring  his 
case  before  tlie  court  of  King's*  bench ;  in 
which  case,  he  would  have  received  every 
kind  of  indulgence.    But  the  justices  of 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  had  no -power 
to  order  him  to  any  prison  but  the  coimtv 
gaol ;  a  place  which  certainl^r  was  not  fit 
for  a  person  of.  his  description.  .  As  £ur 
as  he  could,  he  woidd  endeavour  to  re- 
medy the  two  hardships  to  which  he  had 
adverted.    The  others  were,  be  feared, 
beyond  his  power. 

Mr.  Maberfy  observed,  that  as  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Surrejr  bad  delegated  their  au- 
thority to  the  visiting  magistrates,  he 
hoped  the  error,  if  any,  would  be  imputed 
to  the  latter  alone.  He  should  feel  it  his 
bounden  duty,  however,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  themagittratesgenerally.  They 
knew  nothinff  of  what  had  occurred.  At 
least,  he  might  say,  as  one  of  thmo,  that 
be  knew  nothing  about  it. 

^r»  l^ecretary  Feci  said,  .that,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  existing  Uw  on  the  subject  of 


the  petitton,  before  hon.  members  blamed 
it,  they  would  do  well  to  see  what  the  old 
law  was  for  which  it  had  become  a  substi-* 
tuie.    As  compared  with  that  old  law, 
there  was  not  a  single  provision  in  the  new 
law  which  was  not  favourable  to  the  pri« 
soners.    He  apprehended  that  he  had  no 
direct  power  to  interfere  on  the  points  of 
which  the  petitioners  complained.  In  fact, 
the  less  the  Executive  government  inter- 
fered in  such  matters  the  better.    Tho 
regulations  of  every  gaol  must  be  first 
agreed  to  at  a  generafmeettng  of  magis- 
trates, and  then  submitted  for  the  appror 
batioo  of  two  judges  of  assize,  before  they 
could  be  carried  mto  efiect.    He  had  the 
greatest  confidence  also  in  the  maeistratea 
of  the  country,  and  was  convinced,  that  if 
any  hardship  sustained  by  a  prisoner  was 
submitted  to  them,  they  would  immediately 
listen  to  the  complaint,  and,  if  it  sbotild 
appear  a  reasonable  one,  redrcM  the  evik 
Interference,  therefore,  on  his  parti  did  not 
appear  to  be.  necessary.    As  to  the  cas« 
of  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  he  had  made  inquiries 
respecting  it.    He  had  had  an  interview 
yesterday  with  the  noble  lord  who  bad 
presided  at  the  trial,  and  he  confessed  that 
that  noble  lord  had  satisfied  him  of  tba 
propriety  of  the  conviction.     The  case 
navmg  been  broii|ht  before  the  proper 
tribiuMl,  and  submitted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  jury,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
found ;  in  consequence  of  which  tlie  ma-» 
gistrates  sentenced  the  defendant  to  a  fine 
of  901*  and  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 
He  (Mr.  Peel).had  asked  the  noble  lord» 
whether  in  considering  the  sentence  they 
shoidd  pronounce,  the  magistrates  had 
taken  into  the  account  the  recommenda«f 
tion  of  the  Jury?    His  lordship  replied 
in  the  affirmative.    Under  all  the  circum* 
stances,  therefore,  he'  did  not  think  the 
sentence  unjust  and  severe,  and  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  recommend  to  his 
majesty  to  remit  it.    Understanding  that 
Mr.  OCalhighan  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  experienced  in  the  prison, 
he  (Mr.  P.)  had  that  morning  reouired 
the  attendance  of  the  gaoler,  and  had 
directed  that  Mr.  Q'Callaghan  should  be 
at  liberty  to  supply  himself  with  whatever 
provisions  he  might  wish  for;  and  that 
nis  friends  should  have  firee  access  to  him. 
Sir  R.  WiUon  observed,  that  they  were 
informed  by  the  risht  hon.  secretary,  that 
he  had  asked  lord  Eastnor  whether  the 
court  had  taken  into  consideration  the  re- 
commendation of  .the  jury:  but,  there 
f  was  anotbier  question  whica  the  right  hmw 
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•ecretary  ought  to  have  put  to  the  noble 
lord ;  and  it  was,  whether  the  court  had 
considered  that  the  punishment  to  which 
their  sentence  had  consigned  the  defen- 
dant, would  have  subjected  him  to  such 
punishment  as  he  had  endured  during  the 
irst  eiffht  days  of  his  imprisonment. 

Lord  Eastnor  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  was  not  in  the  House  when  this  pe- 
tition was  presented,  but  as  he  understood 
that  a  petition  was  to  be  presented  from 
Mr*  OCallaghan,  he  would  reserve  any 
observations  he  had  to  make  until  that  pe- 
tition came  before  the  House. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  sure,  that  his  hon. 
colleague  had  not  meant  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Boble  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions. 
He  was  likewise  sure,  that  the  humani- 
ty and  liberality  which  always  distin- 
Siished  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  friend, 
e  member  for  Surrey,  would  lead  him  to 
Mitigate  the  hardships  of  this  prison  law 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  could 
not,  however,  help  saying,  that  the  case 
vrhich  was  then  before  the  House,  showed 
that  the  alteration  which  had  recently  been 
made  in  the  law  of  the  country  was  a  very 
ff rievous  alteration ;  and  he  did  not  know 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  man  with  the 
Ideas  of  a  gentfeman,  to  avoid  experienc- 
ing the  strongest  disgust,  on  viewing  the 
risk  which  he  now  ran  of  beinff  subjected 
to  the  utmost  degradation  and  insult  for 
an  oftnce  which  any  of  them  might  be 
urged  to  commit  under  the  impulse  of  ex- 
asperated feelings.  For  his  own  part,  he 
DTould  declare,  upon  his  honour,  that  he 
would  rather  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
at  once,  than  to  utadergo  the  insults  which 
captain  0*Callaghan  had  suffered  in  the 

Eiol  to  which  he  had  been  committed, 
e  would  ask  whether  any  greater  men- 
tal torture,  any  more  flagrant  mental  de- 
gradation, could  be  inflicted  upon  any 
man  who  moved  in  the  sphere  of  a  gentle- 
man, than  to  be  placed  behind  iron  rail- 
ings,  and  to  be  compelled  to  communi- 
cate with  his  friends,  not  only  upon  the 
game  terms,  but  also  in  the  very  company 
<if  a  set  of  felons^  He  allowed  that  the 
present  was  an  inconvenient  time  for  eti- 
saHng  into  a  discussion  on  the  state  of  the 
prison  laws ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope,  that 
the  House  would  soon  see  the  propriety 
of  recurringto  tbeold  English  law  regarding 
gaols— of  taking  the  management  of  them 
mm  the  magistrates— of  restricting  the 
magistrates  to  their  ancient  jurisdiction— 


and  of  giving  the  custody  of  gaob  to  the 
sheriff)  the  old  constitutional  officer,  to 
whom  it  had  originally  belonged  [hear, 
hear]. 

Mr.  Hobkouse,  in  reply,  observed,  that 
the  law  itself  was  so  absurd  and  wicked, 
and  gave  so  great  a  latitude  to  the  magis- 
trates by  whom  it  was  administered,  &at 
no  man  could  be  safe  while  it  remained  in 
the  Statute-book.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Surrey,  owned  that  three  of  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  petitioners  were  well- 
founded.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  passed  that  even- 
ing, all  those  hardships  would  be  reme- 
died. Justice  required  it.  He  repeated 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  abandon 
the  new-fangled  system  of  gaol  manage- 
ment, and  to  go  back  to  the  old  practice, 
even  with  all  Uie  vices  which  belonged  to 
it.  As  to  the  case  of  Mr.  0*Callaghan, 
he  would  make  only  one  remark.  There 
was  not  a  member  m  that  House  who  did 
not  recollect  a  case  some  years  ago  per- 
fectly similar.  He  was  far  from  meaning 
to  say  any  thing  personally  unpleasant  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  On 
the  contrary,  haS  he  been  in  the  situation 
of  that  ri^ht  hon.  ^ntleman*s  brother,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  he  would 
have  done  just  what  he  did.  The  act, 
however,  was  an  assault  similar  to  that 
which  hsd  been  committed  byMr.O'Calla- 
ghau.  But,  what  was  the  punishment  ?  A 
month's  imprisonment  in  tbeKing's-bench. 
How  different  from  the  ptmishment  of  Mr. 
O'Callaghan!  He  had  seen  the  prison, 
and  the  particular  place  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman he  alluded  to  was  confined.  He 
had  his  friends  to  dine  with  him  every 
day,  had  any  kind  of  food,  had  every  in- 
duiffence  he  wished  for,  and  walked  about 
at  his  ease.  But,  Mr.  0*Callaghan  was 
shut  up  in  a  solitary  cell  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  compelled  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  and,  exposed  to  the 
most  painful  mental  degradation.  He 
knew  the  gentleman,  and  a  more  respec- 
table man  he  never  saw.  The  sentence, 
hard  in  itself,  was  rendered  infinitely 
more  so  by  the  mode  in  which  the  gaoler 
thought  he  was  called  upon  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  He  had  a  ri^ht  to  say 
that  the  sentence  was  hard.  Chief  Justice 
Best  had,  the  other  day,  declared^  with 
reference  to  a  respectable  individual  who 
had  given  another  two  slaps  in  the  face, 
that  the  jury  could  not  give  more  than  a 
farthing  damages.     He  would  ask  the 
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noble  lord,  if  the  bench  of  magistrates 
iDteoded  that  Mr.  O'Callaghan  should  be 
punished  as  he  had  been ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  noble  lord  would  reply  in  the  negative* 
A$  therefore  that  gentleman  had  received 
a  more  se? ere  punishment  than  the  court 
intended,  he  did  think  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  called  upon  to  recommend 
the  remission  of  the  remaining  term  of  his 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  the  in- 
stance to  which  he  had  adverted,  the  sen« 
tence,  besides  a  month's  imprisonment, 
was  a  fine  of  500/.,  and  to  enter  into  re- 
cognizances to  the  amount  of  8,000/.  to 
keep  the  peace  for  five  years.  The  law 
was,  that  a  person  committing  a  misde- 
meanour, should  be  subjected  to  a  certain 
punishment ;  but  it  provided,  that  under 
special  circumstances  that  punishment 
might  be  modified  by  the  visiting  magis- 
trates. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petitiok  of  Luke  Carlos  O'Calla- 
ghan, COMPLAINING  OF  Ill-treatment 
IN  THE  Surrey  County  Gaol.]  Mr. 
Abercromby  stated,  that  he  had  to  present 
a  petition  Irom  the  individual  whose  name 
had  been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  late  discussion ;  he  meant  Mr. 
0*Callaghan.  The  case  of  that  gentleman 
bad  excited  great  public  attention,  and 
the  only  reason  which  he  could  find  for 
its  having  done  so  was  this— that  when 
the  pubhc  looked  to  the  ofience  which 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  had  committed,  to  the 
provocation  which  he  had  received,  to  the 
recommendation  which  the  jury  had  given 
him  for  mercy,  and  to  the  treatment  to 
which  he  had  subse<]^uently  been  subjected 
in  consequence  of  his  sentence,  they  saw 
that  there  was  such  a  difference  between 
the  ofience  and  the  punishment,  as  com- 
pelled them  to  withnold  their  sympathy 
from  the  punishment,  and  to  give  it  to 
the  person  on  whom  the  punishment  was 
inflicted.  The  petition  was,  in  his  opinion, 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  House ; 
and  he  thou^t  that  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary, if  he  took  it  under  his  consideration, 
would  see,  that  the  petitioner  had  suffered 
a  degree  of  punishment  for  the  space  of 
a  week,  whicn  neither  the  noble  chairman 
who  passed  the  sentence,  nor  the  bench 
who  concurred  in  it,  intended  him  to  suffer. 
The  hon.  member  then  went  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  case,  read- 
ing them  from  the  petition.    After  he  had 


finished  them,  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  O'Calla- 
ghan had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
extraordinary  treatment  for  a  week,  and 
that  he  had  not  ceased  to  suffer  from  it 
until  his  hon.  friend  (the  member  for 
Surrey^,  with  a  humanity  thai  was  highly 
creditaole  to  him,  had  interposed  his  au- 
thority to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  asked 
whether  anjr  person,  looking  at  thejpro- 
vocation  which  Mr.  OHi^allaghan  had  re- 
ceived, the  offence  he  had  committed, 
and  the  condition  of  life  in  which  be 
moved,  would  have  subjected  him  to  all 
the  severities  which  he  had  undergmie? 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  bench,  in  pass- 
ins  sentence  on  Mr.  O'Callashan,  had 
taken  the  recommendation  of  the  jury 
into  their  consideration :  but,  in  reply  to 
that  assertion,  he  asked,  whether  the 
bench  would  have  passed  the  sentence 
which  it  had  done,  supposing  they  had 
known  the  different  aggravations  which  it 
was  to  receive  from  the  gaol  regulations  I 
Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  thought  that  strong  grounds  were 
laid  for  the  interference  of  the  House^ 
and  for  its  calling  on  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary to  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the 
mercy  of  his  majesty.  The  petition  did 
not  so  much  apply  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
petitioner  as  it  called  upon  the  House  ta 
prevent  similar  severities  from  being  ln« 
flicted  on  others. 

Lord  Eattnor  assured  the  House,  that 
he  never  undertook  a  more  painful  duty 
in  his  life,  than  that  of  presiding  at  the 
late  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of 
Surrey.  He  undertook  it  not  from  any 
wish  of  his  own,  but  at  the  request  of  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  county,  in 
order  to  give  the  magistrates  time  to  select 
a  proper  successor  to  their  late  worthy 
chairman,  Mr.  Harrison.  He  could  assure 
them  that  he  had  eiven  his  best  attention 
to  this  case,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  bench 
had  done  so  too.  They  did  not  wish  ta 
do  any  thing  harsh,  but  they  thought  that 
they  were  bound  by  their  sentence  to 
mark  their  opinion  of  the  assault  which 
had  been  committed.  He  did  feel  that 
without  a  stronff  case,  it  was  impro* 
per  tQ  allude  in  that  House  to  what  oe» 
curred  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country;  but,  after  what  had  fiedlen  on  tlie 
present  occasion  from  hon.  members^  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  state,  that  the'pro« 
vocation  which  Mr.  O'  Callaghan  received 
did  not  appear  to  be  such  as  warranted 
the  assault  he  had  made  on  the  prosecutor. 
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He  did  not  feel  it  necenary  to  tav  more 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  If  he  had 
felt  the  sentence  to  be  harsh,  he  certainly 
should  not  have  passed  it ;  but  he  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  harsh  at  the  time,  and  upon 
the  reflection  which  he  had  since  given  to 
it  he  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  his  duty. 
There  were*  it  was  true,-  facts  stated  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence,  which 
if  thev  had  been  proved,  would  have 
formed  a  provocation  sufficient  to  justify 
the  assault ;  bnt,  so  far  were  those  facts 
jRrom  being  proved,  that  there  was  even 
evidence  on  the  other  side  to  negative 
their  existence.  A  defence,  which  added 
insult  to  injury,  was  considered  by  the 
bench  as  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
offence. 

Mr.  Maherfy  trusted,  that  as  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Surrey  magis- 
trates to-morrow,  they  would  resolve  to 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  secretary  to  shor- 
ten the  duration  of  captain  O'  Callaghan's 
imprisonment,  in  conseauence  of  the  ag- 
crftvation  it  had  received  firom  the  very 
hard  discipline  which  they  had  imposed 
iipon  the  prison.  For  the  honour  of 
iSurrey,  he  hoped  that  nobody  would  in 
future  suffer  in  any  of  the  county  gaols 
a  git^ater  punishment  than  that  to  which 
the  bench  intended  to  consign  him. 

Lord  Eastnor  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
make  one  observation  which  had  before 
escaped  him.  He  was  not,  when  the 
•entence  was  passed  on  this  gentleman, 
aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  prison 
regtilations ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  the 
privations  to  which  Mr.  O'  Callaghan  had 
Deen  subjected,  he  doubted  the  statement, 
and  said,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
He,  however,  learnt,  that  the  statement 
was  true.  He  was  afterwards  informed, 
that  those  restrictions  were  removed,  and 
every  fair  and  reasonable  indulgencegiven, 
and  he  was  gjlad  of  it. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
It  was  as  follows : — 


still  beh'eves  to  have  been,  a  wanion 
insult  to  those  ladies  by  the  prosecukur, 
thtft  your  petitioner  committed  the  act 
which  the  lory  on  the  trial  found  to  be 
a  breach  of  the  peace. 

«« That  the  jury,  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor 
hadprovoked  the  assault,  did,  in  pronounc* 
ing  your  petitioner  guilty,  strongly  re^ 
commend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding  sudi  recommen- 
dation»  the  court  sentenced  him  to  an  im-' 
prisonment  of  one  month  in  the  county 
gaol,  and  to    pay  a  fine  of  20t 

<*  That  from  the  time  of  his  imprison* 
ment  your  petitioner  was  limited  (with 
the  exception  of  part  of  one  day)  to  the 
county  allowance  of  course  brown  bread 
and  water;  that  though  he  repeatedly 
asked  permission  to  provide  himself  at  hm 
own  expense,  such  permission  was  con- 
stantly refused  by  order  of  the  visiting 
justices.  Your  petitioner  was,  during  the 
above  time  confined  for  12  hours  in  each 
d^  in  a  solitary  cell,  8  feet  6  by  6  feet  4» 
htmng  no  other  sleepiiuf  place  than  a 
mattress  spread  on  a  plank  20  inches  and 
a  half  wide^  with  a  covering  of  two  ruga 
and  exposed  in  this  situation  to  the  damp 
night  air,  there  being  no  glass  within  the 
iron  grating  of  his  cell ;  that  in  the  day- 
time he  is  confined  to  a  court  about  eig|ht 
yards  by  six ;  that  in  the  sitting  or  day- 
room  there  is  neither  table  or  cbah',  or 
any  resting  place  except  a  narrow  bench 
close  to  the  wall. 

<<  That  your  petitioner  has  been  preven- 
ted from  holding  any  communication  with 
the  friends  who  visited  him  in  prison, 
except  through  two  iron  gratings,  placed 
several  feet  apart,  exposed  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,*  and  liable  to  have 
all  that  passed  between  them  heard  by  the 
surrounding  prisoners.  That  your  peti* 
tioner  was,  during  this  time,  not  allowed 
even  permission  to  receive  or  read  a 
newsmiper. 

<«  That  notwithstanding  that  your  pet^i 
tioner  memorialed  first  the  magistrates,  in 
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tte  teverily  of  jroor  peiitioiier's  treatment 
but  that  be  ii  still  suojected  to  many  re- 
strictions and  privations,  not  called  for, 
as  he  hiimbly  sobmits^  by  the  nature  of 
his  case. 

<' That  your  petitioner  has  transmitted 
a  memorial  to  the  right  hon.  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  Home  Departosent,  stating 
the  nature  of  his  su&ringSy  and  imploring 
a  remission  of  his  sentence. 

**  That  this  memorial  was  accompanied 
by  one  from  the  jury  who  tried  your 
petitioner,  in  which  they  earnestly  recom- 
mended your  petitioner  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
vocation given  by  the  prosecutor. 

**  That,  your  petitioner  has  every  bon- 
fidence  that  the  humane  disposition  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home 
Department  will  lead  him  to  give  to  your 
petitioner  the  most  merciful  consideraUon; 
but  yourpetitioner,  believing  that,  as  faith- 
ful  guardians  of  the  public  liberty,  your 
honourable  House  will  fed  disposed  to  give 
eftct  to  the  prarar  of  one  in  whose  case 
that  liberty  has  been  violated,  meet  hum- 
bly implores, 

f  <  That  your  honourable  House,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  case  into  con- 
sideration, may  be  pleased  to  support  the 
prayer  of  your  pmtioner's  memorial  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  your  honourable 
House  shall  seem  proper. 

**  Vour  petitioner  nirther  most  humbly 
begs,  that  your  honourable  House  may 
be  pleased  to  institute  an  in^uir^  into  tlie 
conduct  of  the  visitine  justices  with 
respect  to  your  petitioner's  treatment,  and 
also  into  the  manner  in  which  prisoners 
fienerally  are  treated  in  the  Surrey  ffaol 
m  order  that  timely  steps  may  be  taken 
to  remedy  such  u>uses  as  those  under 
which  he  now  suflbrs.  And  your  petition- 
er, as  in  duty  boundi  will  ever  pray.** 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  June  25. 

Tax  Spxakbe*8  Spbsch  totrbKinc] 

At  half  past  two  o'clock,  his  Majesty, 
accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state, 
entered  the  House,  and  being  seated  on 
the  throne,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
was  directed  to  summon  the  Commons  to 
attend  his  Majesty.  In  a  few  minates 
the  Speaker  appeared  at  the  bar,  accom- 
pabied  by  ab6ut  sixty  member!. 

The  Speaker  then  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  :^— 

TOL.  XI. 


Juftx  !25, 18^4.  [1906 

««May  it  please  your  Majesty— We, 

{our  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom- of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelan^i  attend  your  Majesty  with  our 
concluding  bill  of  supply. 

**  It  waa  indeed  gratifying  to  us  to  learn 
from  your  Majesty,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, so  deepljr  important  as  it  is  to  ouc 
national  prosperity,  but  to  which  parlia- 
ment could  at  any  time  have  aSc^ded  but: 
very  partial  and  imperfect  relief,  was. 
gradually  recovering  from  the  depiiisioa: 
under  which  it  had  so  grievously  laboured  ; 
and  we  confidfsntly  hoj^,  that  that  improve- 
ment will  be  the  more  substantial  and  the 
more  satis&ctory,  because  it  has  continued 
and  still  continues. 

«  Eoually  gratifying  to  us,  Sire,  waa 
your  Majesqr's  declaration,  that  trade 
and  commerce  were  extending  themielvea 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  tluit  increased 
activity  pervaded  almost  all  branches  oC 
manumctures;  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
revenue  had  been  such  as  not  only  to  su#« 
tain  public  credit,  but,  after  providing 
adequately  for  the  seryices  of  the  year,  to 
leave  such  a  surplus  as  might  be  mo^t 
satisfactorily  an{Jied  to  the  reduction 
of  some  paru  or  our  system  of  uxation. 

«<  Sire,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  augmentation  o£ 
our  estiiblishmenu  by  sea  and  land,  ren« 
dered  necessary  by*tbe  distribution  of  your 
Msjesty's  naval  force  and  the  strength- 
ening of  your  Majesty's  garrisons  in  the 
West-Indies. 

<*  Sire,  af^er  providing  for  the  services 
of  the  year,  it  was  a  most  acceptable  duty 
imposed  upon  us,  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner the  reduction  of  such  parts  of  our 
taxation  could  be  effected  as  would  be 
best  calculated,  to  infuse  fresh  life  and 
vigour  into  important  branches  of  the  na- 
tional industry. 

<*  Sire,  two  courses  were  obviously 
open  to  our  consideration— the  reduction 
or  direct  taxation,  or  the  disencumbering 
the  trade  of  the  country  of  those  restraints 
and  impediments  which  are  so  utterly 
inconsistent  with  ever^  enUtfged  and  eo-t 
lightened  principle  of  trade,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  exisencies  of  the  statet,  or 
the  infancy  of  trade,  could  at  any  time 
either  recommend  or  justify. 

**  Sire,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopt- 
ed by  your  Majesty's  faithful  Commons; 
the  field,  howstver,  was  large  before  us, 
jsnd  to  our  exertions  there  was  obviously 
this    Umit— the  extent  to  which  the  re- 

5D 
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reaue  would  dloW  of  the  kutn^iile  Mtfri- 
•m.  «Dd  the  ^MisiderMion  tba't  it  wMM 
mMimt  be  prseticable,  dot*  if  |^fActicilble» 
WMld  il  be  sdviieable^  toe  rooghly  and 
too  precipiUUelj  to  bteak  down  a  tjitem, 
wMdi»  However  feolty,  hid  been  the 
gnMrdi  of  egeii  end  oo  the  exiiteiioe  o^ 
wMch  fo  ieimeiite  e  capital  had  been  in- 
seated* 

««  8ire>  $chtf  tbeo,  ai  eurmeaiii  in>ii)d 
idadt,  aad  lo  ikr  aa  a  doe  atieatioa  to  tht 
diflculty  aAd  dettcaey  of  thii  ikeratioa  of 
qrsten  aroold  allew,  we  bate  effected  as 
we  oonfidently  hotter  a  vait  and  penao* 
Beat  advantage  to  rae  nation* 

^  Sire,  in  oonaiderin|  die  state  of  Ir^ 
htdf  we  have  Ml  il|  bowever  painfttlly 
and  relttctandy,  oar  imperative  daty  to 
eeacar  in  the  enaeMent  for  another  year 
•f  thelMonrectioe  act^-^ot,  Sire»  dduding 
eartelvea  tHih  the  tafai  hope  and  eapecta^ 
tfe«  that  such  a  eneaaare  would  caire  the 
evils  or  rsmedy  tbe  grievances  with  which 
tbe  distuibed  districts  of  that  country  are 
ao  unfortunately  dbfRieled-4iot»  Sire, 
ooneealing  from  oufaelvesy  the  handineM 
of  the  enactment  and  the  severity  of  the 

Cafties»  er  the  fetal  inaptness  of  the  law 
If  to  the  irst  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Btitkb  constftution-^A^nuch 
less^  Sire,  eontempkititig  that  such  a  mta- 
sure  could  at  iKht  thne  be  proposed  as  a 
permanent  law  fbr  Irehmd ;  but,  deeply 
mipressed  as  we  ati&  with  the  emergency 
of  the  UKMMnt,  eottMent  that  the  cbtis* 
tance  of  such  n  law  has  restrained  the 
eicess  of  outrage,  and  believing  that  H 
baa  operated  m  a  proUection  to  the  bno- 
cent^  and  even  as  mercy  to  the  guilty,  we 
have  Mt,  Sire»  that  the  magnitude  of  tbe 
evil,  and  ^e  ^perience  of  the  eAcacy 
ef  this  la#  te  mitigate  in  some  degree  (be 
ettent  of  that  evil,  call  for  and  justify  its 
temporary  re*enaciuientw 

**  Sire,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  enter 
ittto  detail  en  Ibe  varices  other  subjects 
#hloh  have  engrossed  our  attention ;  but  I 
isay  be  permitted  to  eitpressa  petibct  don** 
vtction»  that  your  Mi^ty's  laithfal  Oom- 
mona,  by  tlidr  ansious  deliberations  to 
eAct  whirtever  may  conduce  to  the  per- 
ttianetit  interesai  or  die  naUon,  have  enH^ 
fled  thettiseNei  le  the  gradens  mpptu^ 
batioa  of  your  Majes^,  and  to  tbe  M 
and  entire  conldence^the  puMle.*' 

et  TBB  Sassiov.]  The  royal  assent  #as 
then  given  to  sundry  bills,  dfter  which  his 
Bfljesty  delhrered  the  Mlowing  speech : 


Tk$  Kin^s  S^imA  [1908 

••  My  Lo¥da  itd  OettleaiBAii, 

^  t  cannot  dose  thb  seisfdn  of  perfta- 
ment,  without  returning  to  you  my  warm- 
est acknowledgments  for  (he  ddigeaoa 
and  assidttity  with  wUeh  yoQ  have  applied 
y  oarseives  to  the  sevafal  4b}ek:ts  aC  pablia 
mtehest  thet  bete  been  simatitted  te  your 
centideratidtt. 

*'  I  deeply  regret  tbe  painful  necessity 
under  which  you  have  found  yourselves 
of  renewing,  for  a  ftartber  period,  maaiuws 
of  extraordfnaipy  pieeautieu  la  Ireland^ 

«*  I  entirely  ipprove  of  the  inquirieft 
which  you  have  thought  proper  to  institute 
as  to  the  nature  andexteat  oftheevib 
unhappily  existing  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tffiots  of  that  coontry,  afld  I  havia  se  doid* 
that  you  will  see  the  eJtp^iency  of  pin> 
suing  your  inquiries  in  another  session. 

**  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreigia 
powers  the  atrongest  amaramas  of  their 
frieod^f  dSsposillon  towards  this  country, 
and  you  may  rely  on  my  endeavoote  being 
invariably  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace,  and  to  the  protection  of  tbe 
interesu  and  eatenaien  of  the  commeree 
of  nysubjecak 

«<  Crentlemeo  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
<<  I  thank  yoo  for  the  supplies  whicti 
you  faaive  provided  for  the  sarvico  ef  the 
present  year,  and  especially  fdr  tbe  granta 
which  you  have  so  liberally  made  in  furw 
therance  of  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
in  support  of  the  splendor  of  (he  Crown* 
«<  I  aas  folly  sansSde  of  the  advantagea 
which  may  be  expected  te  ariae  firoaH  the 
relief  you  have  Kfibrded  to  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  national 
industry^ 

«  My  Lords  and  Oemlemen, 
«  I  h«i^  tbe  greatest  satisfaction  in 
repealing  to  yon  my  ceagratulatiaK  tipoo 
the  generri  ahd  hioraaainy  pi^peiky  of 
I3ie  couttfiry* 

«« I  am  peirsuaded  that  ybo  will  carr^ 
with  you  into  TOUT  re^)ecthra  oeonties  the 
same  spint  of  harnsony  Which  has  distinr 
guished  your  dalHbawtians  during  Ihf 
prasmitsemlau;  aedthatyavwiH^allilrate 
among  all  classes  of  my  sobjeete  tliaH 
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feelings  of  content  end  ettechment  to  tbe 
ConttitatkNit  upon  the  oontiniuuioe  and 
diffiition  of  which^  under  PiroTidencey 
neinly  dependii  not  only  individoel  hap- 
bat  the  buh  ftataon  which  thie 


Ungdom  h^lde  anong  the  nuMh  of  the 
wond*  ^ 

After  whidi,  the  Lord-Chancdlor  bj 
hit  Majesty*a  commaod»  prorogued  the 
perlianieot  to  the  Sith  of  August. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  5th  JANUARY,  1824- 

CLASS. 

L  .  .  .  Public  Income. 
II.  -  -  •  Public  Expenditure. 
IIL  -  -  -  Consolidated  Fund. 
IV.  -  -  -  PwBLic  Funded  Debt. 
V.  •  •  •  UN7UNDED  Debt. 
VI.  •  •  .  Disposition  of  Grants. 
VII.  -  -  -  Arrears  and  Balances. 
VIII.  -  -  -  Trade  and  Navigation. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS 


No.  I. — An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Rbsourcbs, 

Ireland,  for  the  Year 


HEADS  or  ICVEKUE. 


Otbinarp  Uet^enucB. 


Customs    

Excise    

Stamps 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes  

Pbst  Office    

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salarfes,  and  Fdur 
Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  • 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Crown  Lands    

Small  Brandies  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venue   4 

Lottery;  Surplus  produce  after  Payment  of 
Priies 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices    .... 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treamiry 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 


cftott  tfcurr. 


5,504,869  2  3f 

2f>,308,986  17  3i 

7,216,373  3  lOJ 

6,595,820  2  51 
2,154,294  17  ll| 


63,24S  14  %\ 

64,593  14  1 

312,336  U  9i 

7,283  15  4 

27,400  0  0 

39,718  17  4 

10,208  13  0) 


Totals  af  Ordinary  Revemies 


<M)er  itcMurccs. 

Amount  of  Saving  on  the  Third  Class  of  the 
Civil  List 

Money  brought  finom  the  Civil  List  on  account 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised 
Ibr  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  C^nnaay, 
per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3 

Money  received  from  the  East  IndHiCdmpany, 
on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of 
his  Miyesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  In- 
dies, per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

From  the  Commissioners  for  the  Isdue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3»  c  34,  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Peor 

Money  received  from  tiie  Tmstees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions,  after  deducting  175,000/. 
hicluded  in  the  remains  in  the  Exchequer,  on 
the  5th  January  1 823 

Money  received  nrom  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
pay  Interest  on  1,050,000/.  advanced  in  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions    

From  several  County  Treasurers,  and  others  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury,  for  improving  Pbst  Roads,  for  build- 
ing Gaols,  for  the  Police,  for  Public  Works, 
employment  of  the  Pbor,  &c 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundnr  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


r 

Beparainttt,  Allowanrrt, 
DifCuttott,  Drawbackf, 

and  Souatic*  of  the 
iMareof  Dra«rl>acln»  Ac, 


NBTTiEcarr 
vlUiio  Uie  Tear,  after 

dedoeiing 
BETAYMCNTi,  ftC 


61,305,129  9  8| 

11,018  19  ^ 

7^18  8  7f 

766,666  13  4 

90,000  0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000  0  0 

10,719  0  0 

114,982    5  6i 

379,047    6  lOi 


Totals,  exclusive  of  Lotna  • 


ToTAui  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  Loans 


87,476,515  12    61 
2,400,000    0    0 


69,876,515  12    8^ 


£.       #.    d. 

1,547,873  11    4i 

2,370,603    8  Hi 

232,242  10  lOi 

8,485    5    4i 
82,791  17    U 


13,956,995  10  Hi 

26,938,383    8  4 

6,984,130  13  01 

6,587,334  17  H 

2,071,503    0  4 


63,243  14  2i 

64,593  14  1 

312,336  11  9i 

7,283  15  4 

27,400    0  0 

39,718  17  4 

10,206  13  0} 


4341,906  14    2 


57,063,132  15  6i 

11,018  19  21 

7,218    2  7} 

766,666  13  4 

90,000  0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000  0  0 

10,719  0  0 

114,982    5  6i 

379,047    6  10^ 


4,241,996  14    2 


A^jBK  14    t  63,234,518  18    6^ 
2,400,000    0    0 


65,634,518  18    6{ 


Whitehall  Treasury  dmmbers,? 
11th  March,  lS24.30Qfe 


CLASS   L^PURLiq    INCOME.  [iii 

c«R8tiHu(iog  Mhi  public  INCQMS  qF  tiie  Uoiled  Kjngdooi  qf  Gbvat  Britain  and 
ended  5ih  January,  1824« 


TOrTAI.  |XCOMfi» 

includiog 
BALAHCKS 

Chanel  of  CoUectiao,  wd 

other  PiroMBU 
out  of  the  loconae.  U  Its 
Proima  to  the  EwlicqMer. 

PAYMENTS 

Into  (be 
CXCflEQtJEK. 

oa  Mb  J«iuurr.  It34» 

TOTAL  IHSCHABCB 
of  the 

ivcom. 

uupercett. 
fi>r>lilckllM 
GranKwdpt 

.f.          t. 

d. 

£.       #.    d. 

£.       #.    d. 

£.         #.     d. 

£.       #. 

d. 

^.         f.        d. 

14,264,252  10 

88,620,941    8 

7,461,453  18 

i 

2,396,601    1    7 
1,839,915  12    9i 
196,534    5    9i 

11,498,762  12  10^ 

25,342,828    1   lOi 

6,801,960    0    4i 

368,888  16    2i 

1,438,197  13    5j 

460,969  12     1} 

14.264.252  10 

28,620341    8 

7,461,453  18 

I 

10    2    3 
4  113 
2  15    ,0 

6,863.944    4 
2,292,358  19 

% 

409,563  16    5A 
615,981    6  111 

6,206,927    8    9i 
1,462,692    6    2 

247.452  19    3 
213,685    6    2^ 

6,863,944    4 
2.292^8  19 

% 

5  12    9 

26    8    4 

66,478  11 

64,695    1 

341,256    5 

6i 

1,554    4  10 

10,800    9    1 

263,^80  15    5 

61,358    7    3} 
53,880    0    0 
966  13    4 

3,565  19    6 
14  13  10 
76.708  16    91 

66,47?  11 

64^95    1 

341^56    5 

2    9.2 
16  14    5 
14    5    3 

16,312  17 

7i 

3,470  11    9 

4,274    4  11 

2.568    0  \\l 

10,312  17 

71 

20    3  U 

27,400    0 
39,718  17 

0 
4 

2,590  17    0 

•        •        • 

24,809    3    0 
39,718  17    4 

' 

27,400    0 
3S,716  17 

0 
4 

7    6    0 

10,208  13 

04 

. 

10,208  la  pj 

- 

10,208  13 

0| 

— 

60,063,021    7  llj 

5,742,593     1    8 

51,508,376    9    0 

2312,061  17    3} 

60,063,021     7  11( 

'6  13  11 

11,018  19 

2* 

... 

11,018  19    2^ 

.    . 

11,018  19 

S| 

7,218    2 

n 

- 

7,218    2    7| 

-       ■•       • 

l,W    2 

71 

— 

.     766,666  13 

4 

- 

766,666  13    4 

r             «            •         . 

766.666  13 

4 

-' 

90,000    0 

0 

- 

90,000    0    0 

«                 •                 W 

aoyooo  0 

0 

-  ". 

116,733  15 

5 

116,733  15    5 

. 

116.733  U 

« 

-  ■ 

4,675,000    0 

0 

4,675,000    0    0 

. 

4,6754»0    6 

0 

— 

10,719    0 

0 

. 

10,719    0    0 

- 

10,719    0 

0 

- 

117,361    7 

IJ 

-        -        - 

108,210    1  41} 

9,132    5    3} 

117,351    ? 

>i 

_^ 

3r9,W    6 

10* 

• 

379,647    6  10} 

- 

379,047    6 

»•* 

— 

^,2a6,rTi  If 
6,460,666    0 

•1 

^,748,693    1    8 

8,4i0,68»    0    0^ 

2,821,184    t    6 

96,886,7:mi8 
2<400,000    0 

•1 

0 

-^ 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS! 

I  I 


No.  IL«— An  AocmiDt  of  the  OftDiKART  Revenubs  ancl  ExTRAoitDiirAiiT 

the  Year  ended 


WULM  or  lEVIIfUB. 


Vrp«7mentfl,  AllowMcei^ 
OitcooBU,  l>ra«rb«clu, 
and  Boumica  of  the 
MiurtorDravtedn. 


ItLTT  MCEIPT 
viihia  (he  rear,  alker 

drddctfng 
BEPAYMEim.  *c 


Ot^ituts  iUbenucf. 


Customs ^ « 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes 

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pendons  and  Salaries,  and  Four 
Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions    

Hacknev  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pilars   . . 

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 

^    venue •«. 

Lottery,  Surplus  PlxKlnce  aiter  Payment  of  Prises 

Surplus  Fees  ofRegulated  Public  Offices  .. 


ToTAU  of  Ordinary  ReTenues . 


56,898,713    6    8^  3,948,171  13    6}  52,948,541  14    9f 


Amount  of  Saying  on  the  Third  Chus  of  the 
Civil  Ust 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  Account 
oftbeClerkof  theHanaper   

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised 

.  fer  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
per  Act  35  &  37  Gee.  3 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company 
on  Account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of 
his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies, 
per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.7l    

From  the  Conmiissioners  fDr  the  Issue  of  £xcbe< 
wttT  Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  for  the 
Employment  of  the  Poor 

Monev  received  firom  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions,&c  after  deducting  175,000/. 
included  in  the  remains  in  the  Exchequer,  on 
5th  January  1883 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  to 
pay  Interest  on  1,050,000/.  advanced  in  Ex< 
chequer  Bills  to  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Ac 
oMmtants,  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


Loans, 


Totals,  exclusive  of  Loans  |e8,884,]ao 

2350,M0 


Totals  of  the  PobUc  Income  of  Great 
Britain,  <ni»iiy^^»y  Loans  •  •  • . 


13,596,413  10  II 

87,568,026  11  0 

6,720.933    0  2f 

6,541,296    1  31 

1,965,468  11  3\ 


«.    d. 


137,708  11 

2,325,486    0 

223,694    9 

6,568  18 
64,713  12 


63,243  14 

64,593  14 

312,336  11 


7,283  15  4 
27.400  0  0 
39,718  17    4 


12.258,704  18  6^ 

25,242.540  10  lOf 

6,497,237  10  5 

6,534,727  2  7} 

1,900,754  19  0^ 


63,243  14  2| 

64^593  14  1 

312,336  11  9i 

7,283  15  4 

27,400  0  0 

39,718  17  4 


11,018 
7,218 


19  2i 
2  7f 


766,666  13  4 


90,000 
116,733 


0    0 
15    5 


4,675,000    0    0 


10,719 
310.110 


0    0 

4  n 


1  11 
0    0. 


c 


134,180 


1   11 


11,018  19  2| 

7,218  2  71 

70%,^^  13  4 

90,000  0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000  0  0 

10,719  0  0 

310,110  4  H 


3,948.171  12    5158,936,006    8    54 
2.250,000    0    0 


3,948,171  12    5f61,lS6,008    9    6^ 


Whitman,  Treatoy  Chambers,  > 
Uth  Man*,  182400Q|ie 
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C' 


Resources,  coDsUtuting  'the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Great  Britain,  for 
5tb  January,  1824. 


TOTAL  IVCOMB, 
tnclndiof 
BALAMCn 

dMfiet  of  Colkctioa  and 

•(ker  PayoMfia 
oatorthclMomeblaiti 
Prosrwto  tlM  btckcqocr. 

PATMCim 
Inioitae 

BAUINCES  tna  BILU 
OD  Sth  Jaaaary,  1M4. 

TOTAL  MSCBAIGE 

OftlM 

INCOMt. 

Bate  Iter  ocac 
for  vliich  the 
GroM  Receipt 
«u  coUectcd. 

£.      •. 

d. 

£.       s.    d. 

£.       s. 

d. 

£.         #.     d. 

£.         9.     d. 

«£.   #.  d. 

12,524,446    6  lU 

26,851,015  16    8 

6^7,008    3    9 

1,777,431  12    7 

1,539,488    3    4) 

159,520    2    0 

10.406,437  19 

23.956,467  10 

6,362,620    5 

3 

3 

340,576  14    7i 

1,355,060    3    0| 

334,867  16    6i 

12,524,446    6  \\\ 

26,851.015  16    8f 

6357,008    3    9\ 

8    3    4 
4    0    0 
2    7    6 

6,805,080  14  111 
2,075^628  17  10 

369331  15  llf 
520,320    3    9f 

6,188,871    4 
1,387,000    0 

11 
0 

246377  14  lOi 
168308  14    0 

6,805.080  14  111 
2,075,628  17  10 

5    1    4 
24    1    9 

66,478  11 

64,695    1 

34U56    5 

6i 

1,554    4  10 

10,800    9    1 

263,580  15    5 

61,358    7 

53,880    0 

966  13 

4 

3365  19    6 
14  12  10 
76,708  16    9i 

66,478  11    7} 

64,695    1  U 

341356    5    6) 

2    9    2 
16  14    5 
14    5    3 

10,312  17 

27,400    0 
39,718  17 

4 

3.470  11     9 
2,590  17    0 

4^4    4  11 
24,809    3    0 
39,718  17    4 

2368    0  111 

10312  17    7i 
27,400    0    0 
39,718  17    4 

20    3  11 
7    6    0 

55,663,041  14 

4 

4,648,088  15  lOi 

48,486,404    5 

4* 

2,528348  13    1 

55,663,041  14    4 

5  13    9 

11,018  19 

2J 

11,018  19 

2i 

11,018  19    2| 

7.218    2 

71 

- 

7.218    2 

71 

.-       V        - 

7318    2    71 

- 

766,666  13 

4 

- 

766,666  13 

4 

" 

766,666  13    4 

— 

90,000    0 

0 

^        -       - 

90,000    0 

0 

- 

90,00«    0    0 

— 

116,733  15 

5 

.        .        . 

116,733  15 

5 

116,733  15    5 

— 

4,675,000    0 

0 

.       .        . 

4,675,000    0 

0 

- 

4,675.000    0    ol        — 

10,719    0 

0 

. 

10,719    0 

0 

10,719    0    i 

\- 
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FINAVCB   ACCOUNTS: 


No.  III. — An  Account  of  tbe  Oboimary  Rkvbmuxs  ami  Extraordinary 


HLMm  OP  KEYftVUI. 


<Minst9  ICebentui. 


Civtoms 

Exdte*. 

Stamps    

Tnes ,• 

•POftOffioe 

PMiid»g«  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Gasualties,  Treasury 
Feet,  and  Hospital  Fees  .••• 


ToTiL  of  Ordinary  Revenues  .. 


Wi$x  iUsotircts. 

Fran  tbe  Profost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col< 
lege,  on  account  of  Advances  made  by  tbe 
Treasury  fbr  com|deting  the  Noith  Square  of 
tbe  said  College,  per  Act  H  Gee.  3,  e.  187  . . 
/On  A£c<Mjnt  of  Advances  mads  by  tbe 
TmLMiry  fcM*  improving  Post  Roads  in 
Ireland,  under  Act  45  Geo.  3,  e.  43  . . 
On  Accoimt  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Trfa&ury  br  building  Gaols,  under  Ad 

£11  Geo.  3,  c.  103  ...., 

On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury,  £»r  Police  in  proclaimed  Dis* 
tn^t»f  tuider  Acts  64  Geo.  3,  c.  131, 

and  3  Geo.  4,  e>  103  •• 

On  Ac€i>ui]t  of  Advances  made  by  the 
TrejL^iiry  lor  Public  Works  and  Em- 

Jplojment  of  tbe  Poor,  under  Acts  57 
Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  194,  and  3  Geo.  4, 
\    c,  112 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  iondry  Public  Ac- 
countant^  aad  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


TatJOM,  exolnatve  of  Loans  , 


Loans . 


TbTALS  of  the  Public  Incoma  of  Iraland, 
including 


1,918465  18  S 

1,740,960  6  3| 

496,441  3  8 

54,584  1  Si 

188,886  6  8 

10,808  13  Oi 


4,406,416  3  Of 


1,107  13  lot 
19,576  6  7i 
84,101  4  3 

60,472  18  8 

9,784  8  1} 
68.937  8  3 


4,598,286  It  9f 
160,000  0  0 


4,748,335  10  9i 


880,164  19  9 
45,117  8  10 
8,548 
1^16  6 
18,078  5 


9   lU 

6  8| 
5  4i 


293,835  i  8i 


within  the  Yor,  tOcf 

4c«IKtilkf 

UPATIltNTl,  ac. 


£.  S.     d. 


1,698,890  18 
1,695,843  17 

486,893  8 
52,607  14 

170,748    I 


10,308  13    Oi 


4,114,591    1    A\ 


1    8J 


893,885    1    8} 


1,107  13  101 
19/176    6    7i 

84,101    4  3 

60,478  18  8 


9,784    8    \\ 
68,07    8    3 


4,898,610    9    1| 
160,00t    0    0 


4,448,510    9    If 


Whitehall,  Treaavry  Clbaaubfrs, 
lltbMarcb,^824  I 
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Resources,  eooslttutmg  tbe  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Irblakd,  for  the  Year 
January,  1824. 


TOTAL  ilfCOME, 

including 

BALANCES 

oaMaadini  5th  Jin.  1823. 


f.  d. 


1,739,806  3  8i 

1,769,925  11  41 

604,445  14  6 

58,863  9  6 

216,730  1  6 


Cbaivef  of  CdllectfdB,  iM 

other  Paymeats 
oat  of  the  lacooft.  in  Mt 
ProcreMM  thcEJtcheqner. 


of- 


iT. 


619,169  9    0 

300,427  d    ^ 

39^14  3 

40,232  0 

95^61  3 


10,906  13    0} 


ihtotke 


£* 


13  1 

1^6360  II  6} 

439,829  IS  If 

18,056    4  7] 

75,692    6  2 

10;N)6  13  0] 


BAlANOfSAMMUt 

oatitandtnf 
o«  hi\k  Jtmult.  1M4. 


28,312  1 

83,137  10 

126,101  15 

575  4 

45,376  12 


d. 


TOTAL 

of  the 
INCOmL 


£.       i.  d, 

1.739,806    3  81 

1,769,926  11  ~ 

604.445  14 

58,863    9  6 

216,730    1  6 

10,208  13  0} 


tate  per  cent, 
forwiikhtbc 

vuooUacui. 


£.i,  d. 


23  17 
13  10 

73  15 
50  13 


4,399,979  13    7|  1/194,504    5    9} 


3,021,972    3    7i 


283,503    4    2i 


4,399,979  13    71 


19  13  10 


1,107  13  10} 
19,576  6  7i 
26,470    5  10} 

60,472  12    8 


9,724    8    1| 
68,937    2    3 


1,107  13  10} 
19,576  6  7} 
18,<97  Ut  1| 

59,112  18    1} 

9,724    8    1} 
2    3 


4,586,268    3    Of 
150.000    0    0 


1,094,504    5    9} 


3,199.128    7  10 
150,000    0    « 


4,736,2Ba   3    0| 


1,094,504    5    9} 


3,349,128    7  10 


7,772  10    7i 


1,359  14    6} 


1,107  13  10} 
19,576  6  7} 
26^70    5  10} 

60,472  12    8 

9,724  8  1} 
68,9»7    t    8 


292,635    9    4| 


4,586,268    3    Of 
150,000    0    0 


292,635    9    4} 


4,736,268    3    0| 


/.  C.  yBHROSS. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I.— An  Account  of  the  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Bri* 
Repayments,  Allowances,  Discounts,  Drawback!,  and  Boantiea  of  the  nature  • 
DITURE  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusiTe  of  the  Sums  ap- 


BtAOS  or  KftmruK. 


ORDINARY  REVENUES. 
Balances  and  Bills  Outstanding  on  the  5th  January  I8S3  .. 

Customs   r •... 

Ercisc 

Stamps    ••••.... 

Taxes 


Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpenny  Duty  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and 

Four  Shillings  ID  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedhurs    

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue 

Surplus  Produce  of  Lottery,  after  Payment  (^Lottery  Prizes,  &c. 

Surplus  Fees  of  regulated  Public  Offices   

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and 

Hospital  Fees 


NETT  aCCUPT, 
m  tuted  is  Accouat  Of 
Public 


13,956,995  10  lU 
26,938,383    8    4 
6,984.130  13    0^ 
6,587.334  17    U 
2,07i,503    0    4 


2,999,888  12  5 


63,243  14 
64,593  14 
312,336  11 
7,283  15 
27,400  0 
39,718  17 


10,208  13    0} 


57,063;i32  15    6} 


Deduct  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1824.. 
Total  Ordinary  Revenues   • 

OTHER  RESOURCES. 

Balances  outstanding  on  the  5th  January,  1823   

The  Amount  (^  Savings  on  the  3rd  Class  of  the  Civil  List . . 

Money  brought  from  Civil  List,  on  account  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper ••... 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emperor  (Mf  Germany,  per  Acts  35  &  37  Geo.  3 .. 

By  the  East  Indht  Company,  on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pen- 
sions, &c.  of  his  Miyes^'s  Forces,  serving  in  the  East 
Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71    •• 

By  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  after  deduct- 
ing 175,000/.,  included  in  the  remains  in  tbt  Exchequer,  on 
the  5th  Januaiy,  1823 

By  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay  Interest  on  1,050,000/.,  ad« 
vanced  in  Exchequer  Bills  to  the  Trustees  of  Militsry  and 
Naval  Pensions 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for  Public 
Works 

Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  tma  the 
Consolioated  Fund,  under  various  Acts,  for  Public  Improve- 
ments  • 

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  the  Exchequer 


Deduct  Balances  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1824. 


1 
11,018  19 

7,218    2 

766,666  13 

90,000    0 

4,675,000    0 

10,719    0 
116,733  15 


114,982    5 
379,047    6 


7J 

4 

0 
0 

0 

5 

<n 


60,063,021    7  lU 
2,812,051  17    H 


57,250,969  iO    a 


6,173,755    4    7 
9,132    5    2i 


Baknoes,&c.  in  the 
Ditto 


Ditto 


of  Receivers,  &c.  on  5th  Jan.  1823. 
Ditto 


5th  January,  1824.. |  8»812,051  17    3| 


6,164,622  19    4} 


63,415,598  10   0} 


2,999,888  12    5 

-^^  1  n 


8,002,257  14    0^ 
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CLASS   IL— PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 
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TAIN  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,   1824,   after  deducting  the 
of  Drawbacks ;  together   with    an    Account  of  the    PUBLIC    EXPEN- 
plied  to  the  ReducUon  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  period. 


EXKNDITURE. 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  INCOME 
in  its  progrest  to  the  Exchequer : 


Charges  of  CoUection 
Other  Payments    •• . . 


Total  Payments  out  <^  the  Income,  prior  to  the 
I^yments  into  the  Exchequer , 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

Dividends,  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt,  four  Quarters  to  10th  October  1833,  exclusive  of 
7)407,325/.  0«.  lOcf.  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 

laterest  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills,  exclusive 
of  75,000/.  Sinldng  Fund 


Issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  &c.  per 

Act2Geo.4,  c.51    

Ditto    -    -   Bank  pf  England,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  S2  . . . . 


Civil  List    -        •        .  four  Quarters  to  5th  January  1834 
Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  Consolidated  Fund, 

four  Quarters  to  10th  October  1823   

Salaries  and  allowances 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice 

Expenses  of  the  Mint    • . . .  • 

Bounties 

Miscellaneous    

Ditto    -    Ireland 


Army  , 

Navy 


Navy  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  pay  Out-Pensioners 

Ordnance    

Miscellaneous    


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  from 
them,  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends    

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
67  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  for  employment  of  the  Poor 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works 


4,105,182 
1,637,410 


7    1 
14 


#.    d. 


5,74S;i93    I    8 


28,084^784 
1,131,121 


12  10 
19    7 


29,215,906  12    5 


2,507,130 
292,870 


0    0 
0    0 


1,057,000    0    0 


377,776 

70,873 

97,459 

14,746 

2,956 

214,735 

305,257 


2  4 

18  6 

6  6 

10  8 
13  8 

11  9 
17  8 


7,351,991 
5,458,151 
155,000 
1,364,328 
1,953,366 


16    U 
^    2 
0    0 
5    7i 
2  10 


52,720  6  11 
165,200  0  0 
304,544  10    9 


ToTiL  . ; 

Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  over  Expenditure  i 
thereout 


sueo 


2,300,000    0    0 


2,140,806    1    1 


16,282,837    6    9i 


522,464  17    8 


56,704,607  19    7i 
6,710,984  10    5| 


[63,415,592  10    Oj 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  ? 
16U)  March,  1824.  ( 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS; 


No.  IL— An  Account  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

the  Expenditure  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  sereral  Revenue  Depart- 

exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Taxes,  including  Arrears  of 
PropertyTax   

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  Duty  on  Pen- 
sions and  Salaries ;  and  Four  Shillings 
in  the  Pound  on  Pensions    

Hackney  Coaches, and  Hawkere  and  Pedlars 

Crown  Lands    

Small  Bmnehes  of  the  King's  Hereditary 
Revenue    

Surplus  Produce  of  Lottery,  after  ftyment 
or  Lottery  Prizes 

Surplus  Feet,  regulated  Public  Offices. . . . 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties, 
Treasury  Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees    . .  •  • 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue 

The  Amount  of  Savings  on  Third  Class  of 
the  Civil  List   « 

Monev  brought  from  Civil  List,  on  account 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Haaaper 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan 
raised  for  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3    . . 

By  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of 
retired  Pay,  Pensions, 8ec.  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

By  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval 
Pensions,  &c.  after  deducting  175,000/. 
included  in  the  remains  in  we  Exche- 
quer, on  the  5th  .of  January^  1833 

By  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay  Interest 
on  1,050,000/.,  advanced  in  Exchequer 
Bills  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and 
Naval  Pensions,  &c 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills  for  Public  Works 

Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  ad- 
vances from  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
nnder  various  Acts  for  Public  Improve- 
ments       

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  the 

Exchequer    •• 

• 

Total  paid  into  the  Exchequer  .... 


Amicable  to  Ibe 
CoBwUdatnl  Fund 

AMfcriri*  to  otker 
Public  Serrico. 

IMMM  paid  Into 
the  Exchequer. 

£.       #.    d. 

8,797,067  13    3* 

24,533,021     1  104 

6,801,950    0    4} 

£.         #.     rf. 

2,701,694  19    7 
809,807    0    0 

£.      s,   d. 

11,498,762  12  10^ 

25,342,828    1  104 

6,801,950    0    4| 

6,202,990  18    6i 
1,462,698    6    \\ 

3,936  10    2J 

6.206,928    8    9J 
1,462,692    6    ]| 

61,358    7    3i 
53,880    0    0 
^m  13    4 

. 

61,358    7    3J 
53.880    0    0 
966  13    4 

4,274    4  11 

- 

4,274    4  It 

39,718  17    4 

24,809    3    0 

94,809    3    0 
39.718  17    4 

10,206  13    0} 

"        "        " 

10,208  13    OJ 

51,508»376    8  llf 

11,018  19    2| 

- 

11,018  19    2^ 

7,218    2    7i 

. 

7,218    2    7| 

766,666  13    4 

- 

766,666  13    4 

-     .   - 

90,000    0    0 

90,000    0    0 

. 

4,675,000    0    0 

4.675,000    0    0 

- 

10,719    0    0 

10,719    0    0 

. 

116,733  15    5 

116,733  15    5 

108,219     1   Hi 

. 

108,219    1  Hi 

319,084  18  lOi 

59,962    8    0 

379,047    6  lOJ 

49,180,336  12    2 

8,492,662  16    2| 

57,672,999    8    4^ 

Whil 

tehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  > 
16th  March  1824.           ( 

Digitized 

by  Google 

CLASS   II.— PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


[ri 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1824,  after  abating 
ments,  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  period, 
of  Funded  Debt,  or  for  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt. 


EXPENBITURB. 


Dividends,  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt,  four  quarters  to  lOth  October  1823,  exdosive  of 
7,407y32i>/.  Otf.  lOd.  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  th^  National  Debt 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills,  exclusive 
of  75,000/.  Sinking  Fond 


Issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  &c. 

per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 ... . 
Ditto    -   -    Bank  of  England    -    -    -    4  Geo.  4,  c.  22 


Civil  List,  four  quarters  to  5th  Januai^  1824    

Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
upon  Consolidated  Fund,  four  quarters  to  10th  Oct.  1823 

Salaries  and  Allowances      .        •        .  Ditto 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice        •        -  Ditto 

Expenses  of  the  Mint  ...  Ditto 

Bounties -  Ditto 

Miscellaneous     ....        -  Ditto 

Ditto    -     Ireland  -        .        -  Ditto 


Army 
Navy 


Navy  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  pay  Out-Pensioners 

Ordnance    

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  more  than  received  from 
them  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  for  emplovment  of  the  Poor    

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works 


8,084,784  12 


1,131,121  19    7 


2,507,130    0 
292,870    0 


1,057,000    0    0 


377,776  2 

70,873  18 

97,459  6 

14.746  10 

2,956  13 

214,735  II 

305,257  17 


7,351,991  16 

5,458J51  2 

155,000  0 

1,364,328  5 

1,953,366  2 


52.720  6 
165,200  0 
304,544  10 


Total 


SuTjrfiis  ef  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  over  Expenditure  thereout 


Nett  ExKiMlHure. 


of.        s.  .  iL 
29,215,906  12    5 
2,800,000    0    0 


2,140,806    I     1 


16,2^2,837    6    9i 


50,439,550    0    3^ 


522,464  17    8 


50,962,014  17  Hi 
6,710,984  10    5i 


57,672,999    8    4| 


J.  C.  MERRIES. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS! 


No.  III«— An  Account  of  the  Balance  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remaining  in  the 

to  the  PuNDBD  or  Ukfundsd  Dbbt,  m  the  Tear  ended  5th  Janoarj, 

or  for  paying  off  the  Unfunded  Debt,  within  the  same  period ;  and 


Salibeeii^  the  Exchequer  on  5th  January,  1883* 

Do.  -  to  the  account  of  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Nava] 
PeDsionSy  towards  Figments  beooming  due  fh»n  them 
on  l£th  Januaiy,  1 


MONEY  RAISED 

In  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1824,  by  the  creation  of 

Funded  or  Unfunded  Debt. 


£.       t.    d, 
7,7^,010    4    9 

175,000    0    0 


FUNbED  DEBT: 

CootribotioDs  to  Loan,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4, 

C.73 

Do.    -       -    Irdand  -        -    Do... 


UNFUNDED  DEBT: 

Exchequer  Bills  issued  per  Act  3  Geo.  4. 

clSS. 


Do.       -       .       .       . 

Do.       -       .        -        . 

Do.    Public  Worlct,     - 


4    — 

.  100 


57  Geo.  3, 
C.34&184 


Do.    -    Do.    • 
Do.    -    Do.    - 


-  3  Geo.  4,  c. 

-  58G^.3,c.45 


£.        M.    rf. 

8,850,000    0    0 

150,000    0    0 


480, 


0,493,900  0  0 

1,000,000  0  0 

7,633,000  0  0 

63,550  0  0 

101,650  0  0 

803,900  0  0 


8,400,000    0    0 


34,494,600    0    0 


Total 


«.    /. 


7.978/)30    4    9 


36,894,600    0    O 


44»866,ffiO    4    9 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


CLASS   IL-PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE,  [xiii 


Exchequer  on  the  5th  Janaary,  182S ;  the  amount  of  Money  raised  by  additions 
1824 ;  the  Money  applied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded) 
the  Money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  1824. 


APPLIED  BY 

The  Commiationeni  for  the  Reditction  of  the  National  Debt, 

in  the  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt. 


Sinking  Fund  Interest  on  Redeemed 

Ponded  Debt ... 
Unfunded  Debt 


7,407,335    0  10 
75,000    0    0 


Applied  toirards  the  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt. 


UNFUNDED  DEBT 

Issued  to  the  Peiymasters  of  Exchequer  Bills  to  pay  off  Unfunded  Debt 


Balances  hi  the  Exchequer  at  5th  January  1834 


£,       «.    d. 


7,482,335    0  10 


34,674,000    0    0 


43,156,335    0  10 
9,431,379  14    4i 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS; 


No.  I— An  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  the 

162i ;  And  alto  of  the  Actual  PajroMots  on  account 


The  Total  Income  appIicaMe  to  the  Consolidated  F^d 


49,180,336  13    2 


49,180,336  12    2 


Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers,  16th  March,  1824. 


No.  II. — An  Account  of  the  Money  applicable  to  the  Payment  of  the  Chabob  of  the 

1824,  and  of  the  several  Charges  which  have  become  due  thereon, 

charged  upon  the  said  Fund,  at  the  commence- 


Income  arising  in  Great  Britain 


of.        *.    d. 
45,981,208    4    4^ 


Income  arising  in  Ireland 

Add  the  Sum  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  Supplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
1823 


Deduct  the  Sum  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to- 
wards the  Supplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  January 


1824. 


3,199,128    7    9} 


89,628  17 

5i 

3,288,757    5 

3 

283342    2 

6} 

3,005,415    2    Si 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


CLASS   IIL-CONSOLIDATED   FUND. 


C" 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  1rklamd»  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January, 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  within  the  ■ame  period. 


HEADS  OF  PAYMENT. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Fund,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt, 

4  Quarters  to  10th  October,  1893 35,499,109 

Sinking  Fund,  Irish  Treasury  Bills 3,500 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund .  •  • .  19,901 

Trustees  for  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  e.  51 3,507,130 

Bank  of  England        ...        -      per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22 292,870 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  January,  1824 1,057^000 

Pensions  charged  bv  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quarters  to 

10th  October,  1823 877,776 

Salaries  and  Allowances        i---.-do.        ---  70,873 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice do,     -        -        -        -  97.459 

Expenses  of  the  Mint       ------do.        -^-  14,746 

Bounties do.    ----  2,956 

Miscellaneous do.          ...  314,735 

Do.    -     -     Ireland            -            -            -            -do.        -        -        -  305,257 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public  Works    304,544 


SuBPLVB  of  the  Comou  DATED  Fund  . 


£,       «.    d. 


2  4 

18  6 

6  6 

10  8 
13  8 

11  9 
17  8 
10  9 


40,759,861    5    6 
8,420.475    6    8 


49,180,336  12    8 


J.  C.  MERRIES. 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January^ 
in  the  same  Year,  including  the  Amount  of  Bxcusquer  Bills 
ment  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Year. 


HEADS  OF  CHARGE. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Fund,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt, 
4  Quarters  to  5th  January,  1824 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.. 

Trustees  for  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51     

Bank  of  England        -  .  -        per  Act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  22    

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  January,  1824 

Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quarters  to 
5th  January  1824    

Salaries  and  Allowances  .  -  .  •  do. 

Officers,  Courts  of  Justices  -  -  -  -      do.        -        - 

Expenses  of  the  Mint  -  .  -  .  do.  - 

Bounties  ------  do. 

Miscellaneous  -  -  .  .  .  do.        - 

Do.    -    -     Ireland  -  -  -  do.  - 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public  Works 

Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  make  good  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
5th  January,  1823  

Sdbflus  of  the  Coiibolidited  Fund  • . , , , 


#.    /. 


33.104,108 

13,723 

3,507,130 

292,870 

1,057,000 

378,556 

68,620 

98,089 

14,746 

2,956 

316,938 

310,023 

304,544 


7 

2f 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

H 

6 

4 

10  6 

10  8 

13  8 

5  3 

3  8} 

10  9i 


oo,oo9,o0o  Id    3^ 
5,938,354  13    3 


44,297,660    9    Oi 
6,230,891    8    7l 


50,538,551  18    3 


J.  C.  BERRIES, 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


Ad  Account  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBTS  of  Grxat  Britaiii 

the  Debt  created  by 


DEBT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  due  to  tbe  South  8ea>  .^  ^  -  .^,.^«* 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities    -  do. 

New  South  Sea  Anmiitiefl    -  do. 

South  Sea  Annuities,  17^1     •«  do. 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  do. 

Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1786  do. 

Oontolidated  Annuities    -        -  do. 

Redueed  Annuities      -       -  do. 

Total  at  j£J^  per  eent 

Annuities    i^       -      at  ^.3)  per  cent 
ConsoUdated  Annuities   £A        do. 

New  .f. 4  per  cent  Annuities    • 

d^.5  per  cents  1797  and  1808  

Great  Britain.. 


je:.  m.  d. 

3,668^84  8    4 

4.574.870  8    7 

3,188,330  8  10 

707,600  0 

14,686,800  0 

1,000,000  0 

366,517,888  8 

133,798,134  5 


IN  IRELAND. 

(In  British  Currency.) 

£Ji^  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock 

£A  percent    -     do.    -    -     do 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  XA  ? 

per  cent S 

New  ^.4  per  cents    

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  ££  \ 

per  cent ) 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom    • . . . 


I. 
CAprrAu. 


587,076,407    7   5 

15,739340  14    8 

74,866,408  13    4 

146,485,117  0  10 

1,013,668  18    4 


765,181,448    7    1 


18.799,377    8  1 

1,381,778    8  8 

1.615.384  13  4 

9.658.385  8  8 
1,015,384  18  4 


86,470,304    3    7 


791,651,746  10    8 


s.  cAPrrAU 

ensd  «od  trsMi 
to  the  CoaialMioBert. 


#.    d» 


77,000  0  0 
55,000  0  0 
88,000    0    0 

1,695  9  7 
8,444,616  6  1 
1,540,450  19  10 


3,668,784  8  6 

4,497,870  8  7 

3,073,330  8  10 

685,600  0  0 

14,686,800  0  0 

998,304  10  5 

363,073,878  1  11 

138,857,683  5  8 


4,140,768  15    6588,935,644  11  11 


816,547    0    0 

43,940  11  11 

36,181  15    5 

4,964  10    7 


4,448,396  13    5 


189,673  11  11 


189,673  11  11 


a. 
cAprrAU 


15,583,893  14  2 

74^88,468    0  5 

146,448,935    5  5 

1,008,704    1  9 


760,739,045  13    8 


18,669,703  10  8 

1,381,778    8  8 

1.615.384  18  4 

9.658.385  8  8 
1,015,384  18  4 


86,340,630  11    8 


4,578,070    5    4  787,079,676    5    4 


M»/f.— THE  above  Columns,  1  &  8,  show  the  Totals  of  Debt  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  after  deducting  the  Stock  directed  to  be  cancelled  by  various  Acts 
of  Pkiriiament,  and  by  redemption  of  Uuid  Tax,  amounting  to    


£.       #.    d. 
481,501,735  17    1 
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CLASS   IV^-JPUBLIC   FUNDED   DEBT. 


[xfii 


and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Charos  thereupon  at  the  5th  January,  1824f|  including 
7,500fl00l.  raised  in  182S. 


CHARGE. 


IN  GiEAT  BsrrAor. 

IMUXLAHD. 

(inBriUikCvi^iief.) 

TOTAL  AiniUAL 
CBABCE. 

d 

Sinking     ^ 

Fund J      K 

An 

ii 

VLoi 

t  of  the  AnnoalSum  of 5,000.000/. 
Irected  to  be  issued  per  4  Geo.  4, 
.  19,  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
[aUonal   Debt  of   the    United 
kingdom  •.•»••.••.••••••••.. 

4^803,307    0    0 

127,061  17  10 
1,814  16  10 

£.       $.    d. 

160,000    0    0 
4,538  11    6 

^.       *.    A 

nual  Interest  on  Stock  standing 
1  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
sgAnnuito     •    -       do 

4»d38,]83  14    8 

164,538  11    6 

Annua]  Interest  on  Unredeem- 
ed Debt  

25,132,675  19    1 
1,338,837    1  10 

28,580  13    1 
35,461    7    9 

1,000,430  10  11 
7,085    4    7 

Dae  to  the 
Public   , 
Creditor. 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860  .. 

Life  Annuities  payable  at  the 

Exchequer,  English 

Annual  Inte 
Commissi 
National 
of  tandl 
53Geo.3; 
Managemen 
TbeTrustef 
andCivU 

rest  on  Stock  transferred  to  the 
oners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
rax,  under  Schedules  C.  &  D. 
C.123    

26,535^5    1  10 

(a)   8,193    5    1 
281,092  17  11 

2»800,000    0    0 

1,007465  15    7 
660    0    0 

V 

t 

is  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions 

34^7,024  19    6 

1,172,664    7    1 

»,7»,«89    6    8 

Aofora>^.^TH£Act53Geo.3,  e.  123,  s.  14  &  16,  directs,  that  the  Interest  of  aU  Stock  tiansfinrred 
to  the  Commisaioners  for  the  reductiofl  of  Uie  National  Debt,  towards  the  redemption 
of  Land  Tax,  imder  Schedules  C.  &  D.  in  that  Act,  shaU  be  (laced  toihe  Accoont  oC^ 
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CLASS  V.-^-l^MFUMdED  DBBT« 


[xit 


An  Accoonc  of  the  UNFUNDED  DEBT  of  Grkat  BKTTiinr  mrit  IxncAim,  lodl 
of  the  Denmdt  outttanding  on  the  5Ch  Jknoary  1824. 


laMheqiier  Bills 


BiASl,30e    0    0 


Sumt  rrtining  unpaid,  chftrged  npoa  Aidi 
granted  by  Fwlkmeiit 


Advnaott  nude  oat  of  tiie  GioaoUdBtad 
Fund  in  Ireland,  towards  the  SuppUaa 
wUch  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  ConeoUdatad 
Fund,  oat  of  the  Waya  and  Means  in 
GreatBritain  


ToTAi.  Unftmded  Debt,  and  Peaiands 


Wajt  and  Means 


Sviffuja  Wa jt  and  Means 


Bxdieqner  Bills  to  be  issned  to  completo 
the  Ghnig»  upon  the  ConsoUdated  Fond 


4,397,069  19  \0i 


f8SjM    S    H 


SMVm  16   S 


5;N%47^  a   S 


41,Wr  II    9 


3i741t7l»   0   0 


4jmftm  IS  1« 


84,oai,ao(^  0  0 


S89,S4t   S    4 


S0|8iM7tl«  i 


liMl«9S8  11    li 


VMiflKU    H 


IVltikan  TriaswyChaaiberf*  > 
16th  March  18S4.  f 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


Ao  Aeeoont  ahowing  how  the  Monies  giTen  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Grsat  Britain  and  Irslandi  for  the  Year  ISSS,  have  been  dit- 
poied  of;  distiogoiihed  under  their  several  Heads ;  to  5th  January  1824. 


SERVICES. 


TOMS 
ToMorOnotiii. 


TOMB 
PBM. 


Niyr  .... 
OaowAircB 

FOBOB.... 


F6r  defrayfaig  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  EsTABusHirEim 
nnder-mentioned ;  viz. 


Of  the  Bahama  Islands,  £Dr  the  year  1883 
Of  the  Island  of  Dominica  -  -  do. 
Of  Upper  Canada  -  -  -  do. 
Of  Nova  Scotia  ...  do. 
Of  New  Brunswick  -  -  -do. 
Of  Prince  Edward  Island  -  -  do. 
OfNewSonth  Wales  -  -  -  do. 
Of  Sierra  Leone  -  -  •  do. 
Of  Bermuda's  -  •  -  do. 
Of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  -  do. 
Royal  MUitary  College ;  from  the  35th  Dec.  182S  to  24th  Dec. 
1823 


5^1,290  6  8 
1,451^76  12  S 
7^294^466    7    6 


3,297    B 

600    0 

12,232    3 

13,140    0 

6,757  10 

3^20  15 

15,222    I 

22,816  17 

1,522    1 

5,873    0 


Royal  Military  Asylum ;  for  the  same  time 

The  Sum  of  39,192(.  16«.  6|</.  the  remainder  of  the  Grant  of 
1817,  for  maldng  good  the  De6ciency  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  Ireland  to  5th  Jan.  1817,  and  to  pay  the  Sura  of 
tO,000/.,  granted  in  1818  and  1819,  to  make  provisions  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  Clergv  in 

.  Scotland,  and  which  several  Sums  now  remaining  outstanding 
and  unpaid  .  • • 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

Expense  of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings , 

Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for  prosecutions, 
&c  relating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom ' 

Expense  of  Law  Charges  ' 

Expense  of  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing  Convicts  at 
Home 

Bills  drawn  by  his  Miyesty's  Governors  et  alia,  for  expenses 
incurred  under  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  in  conformity  to  Orders  in  Council  of  16th  March  1806, 
and  the  Uth  July  1817,  for  the  support,  &c.  of  captured 
Negroes,  frte  American  Settlers,  &c , 

For  making  good  the  Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Depart- 
m^it  of  Treasury • 

Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Home  Secretary 
of  State 

Peficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Secretary 
of  State ,. 

Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Secretary  of 

.    State  fi>r  the  Colonies i 

Defidencv  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Privy  Council, 
and  Privy  Council  for  Trade    

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bill,  in  the  Department 
ofTreasurv « 

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bill,  in  the  Department 
of  Home  Secretary  of  State 

pontlngent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bill,  in  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  ».^,  ••••••  ••••••.,•••. 


11,589  16    1 
26,075  16    7 


59,192  16  6} 

1,100,000  0  0 

40,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

62,405  0  0 


40,000  0  0 

22,650  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

2p,538  0  0 

13,363  0  0 

16,086  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

10,996  0  0 

39,026  0  0 


of.       #.  rf. 

3,878,307  10  7 

879,378  17  SJ 

5,879,236    5  2} 


3,297  5  0 

300  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

6,570  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

3,520  15  0 

15,222  1  0 

20,000  0  0 

1,522  1  4 

4,000  0  0 

3,750  13  4 

13,641  1  1 


9    4    7i 
1,100,000    0    0 


18,000    0  0 

62,405    0  0 

40,000    0  0 

17,875  13  2 

11,947  12  5 

17,186  13  lOft 

.  10^124  15  0 

11,617    4  8 

5,000    0  0 

9,794    7  6 

39,026    0    0 
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CLASS   VI^DIS  POSITION   OF   GRANTS.        [xxi 


SERVICES— «Ofi<i^iiMitf. 


Toted  or  CraMe4. 


Cofitiiigeiit  Expenses,  and  Messengers  BUI,  in  this  Department 

of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengeis  Bill,  in  the  Privy  Council 

and  PrivyCouncil  for  Trade    • • 

Salaries  of  certain  Officers,  and  E^wnses  of  the  Court  sad 

Receipt  of  the  Exchequer    » 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  of  Insolyent  Debtors  Coort,  and  of 

fheir  Clerks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  their  Office . . 

Salaries  or  allowances  oanted  to  certain  Professors  in  the 

UniTersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  finr  readung  courses 

of  Lectures • 

Expenses  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  

Salaries  and  Alloirances  to  the  Officers  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 

and  Commons   • « 

Sxtiaordinaiy  Expenses  in  the  Department  of  the  Lord.Cham- 
beriain,  for  Fittings  and  Furniture  for  the  two  Houses  ot 

Fsrliament • 

Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services • 

Expenses  incurred  for  Printing  in  1883»  by  order  of  the  Cora- 
misaoners  for  carrying  into  execution  the  Measures  recom- 
mended by  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Records 

of  the  Kingdom »•• 

Printing  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
for  the  Sheriffs,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  Chief  Magistrates 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  acting  Justices 
throughout  Great  Britain ;  also  for  prinUng  Bills,  Reports, 
Evidence,  and  other  lepers  and  AcScounts  for  the  House  df 

Lords 

Prhiting  1,750  copies  of  the  78th  volume  of  Journals  of  the 

House  of  Commons;  for  the  Session  1823..... 

Printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  the  Session 

1833    

Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  18S3,  for  definying  the  Expense  of 
printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 

last  Session  of  Pariiament 

Printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  lepers,  by  order  of  the 

House  of  Commoiis,  during  the  present  Session   

Re-printing  Journals  and  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  paying,  in  1823,  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Ministers  in  England,  Poor  French  Protestant  Re- 
fugee Clergy,  Poor  French  Protestant  Refugee  Laity,  and 
sundry  small  Charitable  and  other  Allowances  to  the  Poor  of 

Saint  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  and  others 

Civil  and  Military  Establishments  of  the  Settlements  of  the 

Gold  Coast,  for  1823 

Salaries  of  the  Officers,  and  Contingent  Expenses  in  the  Office 
for  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens ;  ana  also  the  Superan- 
nuations or  Retired  Allowances  to  Officers  formerly  em- 
ployed in  that  Service 

Bills  drawn,  or  to  be  drawn,  from  New  South  Wales ',  for  1823 
Expense  of  certain  Colonial  Services,  formerly  paid  out  of  the 

Extmordinariesof  the  Array;  for  1823 

Such  Expenses  of  a  Civil  nature,  as  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 

Ordinary  Cbaiges  of  the  Civil  List;  for  1823 

For  carrying  on  the  Works  at  the  Royal  Harbour  of  Geoige 
the  Fourth  at  King's  Town  (formerly  Dunkary)  ;  for  1823 .. 
Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  last  Session,  fbr  printing  1 ,750  copies 
of  the  77th  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  C<Mnmon8 
Statkmery,  Printing,  and  Binding,  for  certain  Public  Depart- 
ments, for  1823 ;  including  the  Expense  of  Stationery  Office 
Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  the4ast  Session,  for  printing  Bills, 
Reports,  and  other  Papers,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com 

mons,  during  that  Session    ..^. 

Expense  of  printing  1,250  copies  of  the  £lst  volume  of  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Peers,  m  1823    ..».-• 

Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  the  last  Session,  for  printing  Acts 
of  Ptoliament  for  the  two  Houses,  for  theShenfis.  Clerks  of 
|he  Peace,  and  Chief  Magistrates  througboat  the  United 
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3,500    0    0 
88    8    0 


2,909  17  0 
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FINANCE    ACCOUSTTS: 


SERVICES— ooniAiMcr. 


•UMB 
TOt0<  W  GfMlc4. 


KiDgdoBiy  and  for  the  acting  Jnttieee  IlirOMdAMI  Oftal 
Britiln ;  alio  for  printing  BiUs,  Reports^  Eddoioe,  r-^ 
other  Papers  and  Account^  for  the  Honae of  Pe«n« •  •• . . 

BzMnae  incurred  by  the  Sod^  for  the  PropagatioQ  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  North  American  Colonies    • 

To  enaUe  his  Bla^esty  to  fodlitate  Emigration  foom  tha  South 
of  Ireland  to  the  Canadas  and  the  Gape  of  Ooad  H^e » • » 


The  following  Sbkhcis  are  directed  to  he  paid,  witbant 
any  Fee  or  other  Deduction  wlkatsoe?er : 

Expense  of  Penitentiary  House  at  Bfilbank)  fosn  t4th  June 
18B3toS4thJunel8i4   

National  Vaccine  Establishment ;  for  1889   . . 

For  the  Relief,  in  1833,  of  Toulonese  and  Coakmk  EorignsMs^ 
Dutch  Naval  OfAcen^  St.  Domingo  SufiswrSy  and  others, 
who  have  heretofore  leceiTed  Allowances  foom  hie  Muesty, 
and  who,  from  Services  performed  or  Losses  sastatfid  m  tbif 
British  Service,  have  special  claims  uptm  his  M^eaty'sjas*  \ 
tice  and  liberality ..»..»^ *..  i 

fte  Relief ef  American  LojfalislB;  for  1833 

Expense  of  coni&ning  and  maintaining  Criariial  Lnoatioa^  for 
1823    

For  defraying,  in  1823,  the  Charge  of  the  AUcwniweaor  Com* 
pensations  granted  as  Retired  Allowaaoesor  Supenumna- 
to  Persons  formerly  employed  In  PiAUc  Oflees  or 


Departments,  er  in  the  Public  Service,  according  to  the  pto* 
visionsoftl 


I  of  the  50th  of  his  late  Bl^esty,  and  of  the  8rd  of  his 

present  M^esty ^•.•^^ • 

To  complete  Repairs  of  Henry  the  Sevmth's  Chapel ;  for  1S99 
8n>ense  of  Works  carrying  on  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh } 

for  1823 • 

Expense  of  sundry  Works  now  executing  at  PUft  Patrick  Har* 

hour;  for  1823 ,. — 

Towards  completing  the  Works  of  the  Caledsnian  Chnal ;  for 

1823    

Expense  of  bmlding  a  Court  for  the  CooHissieners  of  the  Iup 

solvent  Debtors ...•,. 

Expenses  of  Building  the  New  Courts  of  Jnstise  in 

sterHall;  for  18^ 


For  paying,  in  1823,  the  Awards  of  the 
lished  in  London,  in  pursuance  of  the  58th  of  hialateMa* 
iesty,  for  carrying  into  effi»ct  a  Coovention  hUaswi  Ua  late 
MiV^*ty^d  1^1*  BBOctPB^hfol  Majesty,  to  Claimants  of  Puv- 
tuguese  Vessela  and  Cargoes  captured  by  British  Cndaers, 
on aooountof  the unlawfol  Traung  in ffhw ss;  siaeathe  1st 
JunelSU  .?:... 


lands,  for  Preventing  the  illegal  traffic  in  Slaves;  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  58th  and  59th  of  hia  la«e  M^esty,  forca»- 

ryhig the  said  Treaties  into  eflbct  ...t..*^ » • 

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Conwiissbneia  for  Inaiuriog 

liiin  Am  C*tdl»^tltm  tMA  aa>«a«*m«nt  nf  Am,  Mmmmum.  hi  ^wm. 


T,S5»15    6i 
5^    0    0 
15^000    0   e 


18,000    0    0 
3,000    #•   • 


I6yl50     »    • 

7,000    0    0 

MOtio^  a 


10,567  16  8 

4M  18  3 

10,000   0  a 

12,817    ft  0 

25^000    0  0 

5^800    0  0 

90,000   d  0 


15i000    0    0 


18^00   0    0 


£.        9.    d. 
7,658  15    41 

10,000   0   a 


8,000   0    « 


8^110    #    0 
i,00O    0    0 

9^84614    8 


845    0-0 

400  IS    8 

M^OOO  0  « 
12^47  %  8 
S5#0ft   Q    0 
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CLASS   VL-D ISP08ITI0N   OF   GRANTS.     Cxmiu 


SERVICES— MftflMfW. 


tVMt 

TecaorGmMi. 


inTmtkmfor  eflfectfaga  CoMwalcatkmiAlh  fliipt  Bhwtjad, 
whereby  139  Lhree  have  been  M?ed ••.. 

Eapeiise  W  Sundry  Worki  e»c«tiBg  mt  Donagbadee  Harbour ; 
for  1823 • 

For  eaabHng  the  CoamdarfoneriMtiDg  in  pursuance  of  the  55tb 
of  hit  late  Miyesty,  to  complete  the  laiomveiwHw  whieb 
vem^  to  be  made  on  Oie  Boat  firom  liKkoon  to  Holyhead ; 
in  1823    

For  campMng  Sundry  Works  at  Holyhead  Harbour ;  in  1823 


For  defraying  the  CHiaoaof  the  followiac  Services  in  Ireland ; 
which  are  directed  to  be  paid  Nett  in  British  Currency. 


Board  of  Works  in  Ireland ;  for  1823 

Pifntiag»  Stationery,  and  other  Disbursements  of  the  Chief 
and  Under  Secretaries  Oflkes  and  Defaitments,  and  other 
Public  Ofiees  in  DubKn  Castle  and  other  places*  and  for 
Riding  Charges  and  other  expenses  of  the  Depu^  Parsul- 
vants,  and  Messengers  attsading  the  said  Offices*  also.  8u« 
perannuated  Allowances  in  the  Chief  Secnlary*s  Ofice;  far 
one  year  ending  5th  January  1824 «•«.«• 

Expense  of  publishing  Proclamations  and  other  BMitlers  «f  a 

JubHc  nature  in  the  DMhi  Gaiette,  and  other  Nenapapess ; 
»r  Ae  same  time • ..••«.••.••• 

Printing  and  Binding  several  Copies  of  a  folio  Editkm  «f  the 

Public  General  Acts  of  the  present  Session*  for  the  use  of 

the  Lords,  Bishops  and  other  Public  Ofieeii*  aad  1*500 
'  Copies  of  a  Quarto  Edition  for  the  use  of  the 

faili«bnd 

Expense  of  Criminsl  Prosecutions  (incliidiiM[  the  Aj 

of  Offenders)  and  other  Law  Expenses  in  Irebmo 
IMciency  «f  Grant  of  1822,  Ibr  Criminal  Proeecntioos  in 

Ireland  

EnwBse  of  Supporting  the   Non-Conforming   Ministers  in 

I  reland    

Expense  of  Supporting  the  Seceding  Ministers  £rosi  the  Synod 

ofUlster.in Ireland 

Expense  of  Supporting  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in 

Ireland ( 

Salaries  of  the  Lottery  Officers  in  Ireland 

Works  at  the  Harbour  of  Howth;  for  1823  ••. 

Directors  and  Officers  of  Inland  Navigations  in  Ireland,  and 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  several  Navigations ;  for  1823 
Police  and  Watch  Establishments  of  the  City  of  Dublin . . . 
Salaries  sod  Expenses  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 

Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland ..« ••••, 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Commissioneis  apfoiated  to  iB< 

quire  into  the  Duties,  Salaries  and  Fmolnmrnls,  of  the 

Officers,  Clerks  and  Ministers  of  Justice,  in  aU  Tenporal 

and  Eodesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland • 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Record  Commission  in  Ireland 
Retired  Allowance  to  the  Rev.  Foster  Archer,  late  Inspector 

General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland ;  for  two  years    

Expense  of  Building  Churches  and  Glebe  Houses*  and  of  pur- 

diasing  Glebes  in  Ireland ;  for  one  year   ..,.. 

Expense  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and  Hempen  Manufiic< 

tures  of  Ireland*  for  the  same  time,  lo  be  applied  in  such 

manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  conducive  to 

promote  and  encourage  the  said  manu&ctures  in  Ireland  . . 
Exjpense  of  the  Commlttioners  for  making  wide  and  convenient 

Streets  in  the  City  of  Dublin ;  for  one  year  . . 
Expense  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  for  1823 
Civil  Contingencies  in  Ireland  ;  for  one  year  •  • 
Expense  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  In  Irdand;   for 

same  time ••• 

Expense  of  the  Society  for  promotfaig  the  Education  of  the 

Pbor  in  IreUmd  >  for  same  time  *••*  **•*•*! 


2»000    0    0 
1^*00(»    0    0 


20,114    f    3 
20*870    0    0 


1MP7  0  0 

12.301  0  • 

€,500  0  0 

3,700  0  0 

24,000  0  0 

13,000  0  0 

8,789  10  9i 

4*034  16  6 

756  0  0 

1.151  7  1 

4,000  0  0 

6,100  0  0 

27.000  0  0 

1*651  0  0 

7,200  0  0 

3,500  0  0 

904  12  3 

9,230  0  0 

19*938  9  2| 


10,000  0  0 

300  0  0 

15*000  0  0 

17*000  0  0 

14,000  0  0 


£.       9.  d. 

ym  0  0 

lijm  0  0 

29,114    9  3 


12*137  U  14 

5*797    4  6| 

2,412    1  5| 

24^000    0  0 

13,000    0  0 

6,603  13  10} 

2*017    7  8| 

756    0  0 

927  19  4} 

.923    1  61 

6,100    0  0 

27,000    0  • 

936  12  2 

5,464  \\  1 

2,715    7  8i 

791  10  8| 

9*230    0  0 


19*938    9  2} 

10*000    0  0 

10*574  15  10| 

14*769    4  7i 

11*076  18  H 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


SERVICES— eon^miMtf. 


SUM 

▼•tedorCnatod 


EzpenM  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  DabHn ;  for  one  year 
Expense  of  Supporting  the  House  of  Industry,  Asylum,  and 

Hospitals;  fersametime    

Expense  of  Supporting  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Dub- 

Im;  for  same  time    

Expense  of  Hibernian  Sodety  for  Soldiers  Children ;  for  same 

time 

Expense  of  Hibernian  Marine  Society  in  Dublin ;  for  same 

time    •  • • 

Expense  of  Female  Orphan  House  in  Dublin;   for  same 

time    « 

Expense  of  Westmorland    Lock  Hospital  in  DnbHn;  foi 

same  time 

Expense  of  Lying>in  Hospital  in  Dublin ;  for  same  time   ... 
Expense  of  Dr.  Steevens's  Hospital  in  Dublin ;   for  same 

lime ; 

FiXpense  of  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recofery ;  in  Cork 

Street,  Dublin ;  for  same  time    

Expense  of  Hospital  for  Incurables  in   Dublin ;  for  same 

Ume 

Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  RomfUi  Cathdic  Seminary 

Inlreland;  forsametime    • 

Expense  of  the  Royal  Cork  Institution ;  for  same  time  .... 
Expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Sode^ ;  for  same  time   .... 
Expense  of  the  Fanning  Society  of  Ireland;  for  same  time 
Expense  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 

Bequests;  forsametime 

For  enabling  the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  issue  money 

from  time  to  time  in  Aid  of  Schools  Established  by  Volun- 
tary Contributions • 

Expense  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and 

promoting  the  knowledge  and   Practice  of  the  Christian 

Religkn  m  Ireland ;  for  one  year 


To  pay  off  and  dischaige  Exchequer  Bills,  and  that  the  same 
be  issued  and  ^pKed  towards  paving  off  and  dischargnig 
any  Exchequer  Buls  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Supplies  for 
the  years  1838  or  1883,  now  remaining  unpaid  or  unprovided 
for  (exclusive  of  1,060,000/.  issued  to  the  Trustees  for 
tiie  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  and  which  were  paid  ol 
by  them)    

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exdieqner  Bills  issued  between  the 
5th  of  Jan.  1888,  and  5th  Jan.  1883,  pursuant  to  the  several 
Acts  of  the  57th  and  58tii  of  his  hits  Mi^esty,  and  the  Ist 
of  his  present  M^ty ;  for  authorixingthe  issue  of  Exche- 
quer Bills  for  the  carrying  on  Public  Works,  and  Fisheries 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  Building  amd  promoting 
the  Building  of  Additioud  Churches • 


£1 
87,6«7 

19,000 

4,900 

7,500 

1,600 

1,930 

3,680 
8,800 

1,400 

3,698 

300 

8,988 
8,000 
7.000 
8,500 


500    0    0 


7,000 
8,385 


»fn34,800,000    0    0 


of. 

37,667 

13346 

4^00 

7,500 

1,600 

1,930 

2,680 
2,800 

1,400 

3,608 

soo 

•.928 

8.000 

7,000 

923 


88i036,650    0    0 


144,150    0    0, 


51,981,667  19    8Hi>023,301  18    6 


0 


0    0 
0    0 


0  0 
0  • 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 


500    0    0 

601  13    3i 

4,615    7    8i 


17,037,517  19    ^  18,986,651  18    6 
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CLASS    VI^DI&POSITION    OP   GRANTS.       [xkt 


PAYMENTS  eOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 

Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  gf  aoted  for  the  Sen^ice  of  tb«  .^Aur^ 


Sums  paid  EiHmated  further 

10  Ml  JaBiury*  1094*       MiKclUacoiu  PaymtoU. 


Grosrenor  Chftrles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  bin  Salary  for  additional 
trouble  in  preparing  Ezohequcr  BiliSy  purtuant  to  an  Aot 
48  Geo.  3,  c.  1     

Bank  of  England,  for  Management  on  Life  Annuities  .«•«.. 

Bqpenses  in  tbe  Oflke  of  tbe  Gommissioners  for  tbe  Redaction 
of  the  National  Debt ^..^.w >. 

Ezpaises  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Com- 
■Mrdal  Eschtqiier  Bills 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  tbe  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  Collection  and  Afanagement  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland . . 

Expenses  in  tbe  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills  for  building  additional  Churches,  per  Act  58  Geo. 
3,  C.45 , 

For  defraying  the  Charges  of  preparing  and  drawing  the  Lot- 
teries for  18S3 

Fiid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  moce  than  received  of  them,  to 
make  up  their  Balance  on  account  of  wuhwied  Dtvidends.. 


150  0 

S,033  17  0) 

IJdOO  0  0 

9^  0  0 

4,500  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

5S,720  6  11 


50  p  0 

S/)00  0  0 

3>ooo  e  0 

17,000  0  0 


05,994    3  )1| 


83,050    0    0 
65,994    3  iri 


Total  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 

Aneiiiitof|9iimsfoted k 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted  , 


8S,044  3  Hi 
51^1,«67  I?  2J 
52,069,712    3    2 


WAYS   AND    MEANS 
for  aoswering  the  foregotog  Services. 


Duty  on  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  Foreign  Spirits  and  Sweets,  and  on  Pensions, 
Offices,  &c : « 

Profits  of  Lotteries  estimated  at * : 

Trastees  for  the  Fimnent  of  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  and  Civil  Superannua- 
tk>ns,perAct3Geo.4,  c.51  ...• 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.71    

Estimated  Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  21   

Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  1817, 1818, 1820,  1821  and  1822    -    do 

TransferofWaysandMeans,  1817  and  1818 do 

Interest  on  Land  Tax  redeemed  by  Monev    

Voluntary  Contributions,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  3,  sec.  27 

Repayments  on  account  ot  Ebcchequer  Bills  issued  pursuant  to  two  Acts  of  tbe  57th 
year  of  his  late  Majesty,  for  carrying  on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries  in  the^ 
United  Kingdom 


3,000,000  0  0 

200,00;)  0  0 

4^600,000  0  0 

105,000  0  0 

8,700,000  0  0 

460,047  17  lOJ 

59,192  16  A 

89  9  Si 

42,101  0  6| 


121,233  15  5 


117,496,664  19  10 


Exchequer  Bills  voted  hi  Ways  and  Mews;  vix.  4  Geo.4.c.4.  .X'V^JH^fi^    0    0, 

4Geo.4,c.l00?ri4,700,OO0    0    o; 

—34.700,000    0     0 

ToTAi.  Ways  and  Means.. 52,169,664  19  10 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 152,069 ,712    3    2 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


CLASS  V1I.-ARREABS  AND  BALANCES. 

[This  HeAi»  which  oecupies  ]90  Iblio  pages  in  the  ntriiAmeotery  Accoimts,  is  here  onutted^  as  not 

being  of  general  utility.] 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  IMPORTS  into»  and  of  all  EXPORTS  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the  Tbre^ 
Years  ending  the  5th  January  182*4;  (calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuatioo, 
and  stated  exclusive  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reciprocally). 


TEAM 

ndiog 


18f3  .. 
1828  .. 
1884  .. 


TALUS  or  IMPOSTS 

calcaUicd  at  ibe 

Oflkial  Ratei 

of  ValuiikNi. 


30,793,763  4  10 
ZOfiWifldA  17  4 
35,751,688    7    0 


VALUE  or  cxpom, 
CAlciiteted  M  the  Oftcial  EiOM  of  Tatuatloa. 


Pro-foce  and 
M  aaofacium  of  tho 
Ukited  1 


£.       #.  d. 

40,831,744  17  5 

44,236,533  3  4 

43,804,373  18  1 


and 
Coloolal  MecdMBdlM. 


TOTAL  nPOKTV. 


TALUI 
of  (h«  Produce  a»d 

Maau/acturea 

Export*  d  acoordlni 

to  the  Real  and 

Declared  Value  thereof. 


£' 


d. 


$.  d. 


10,629,689    5    851,461,434    3    136,659,631    3    0 


9,237^89    6  1153,464,133    9    3 


36,968,964    9    9 


8,603,904    9    1 53,408,277    7    3,35,458,048  13    6 


Inspector  General's  Office,  Custom  House,  7 
,    London,  24Ui  March  1824.  $ 


fVILLIAM  IRFING, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Account  of  the  Valub  of  all  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  all  EXPORTS  from 
Great  Britain,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  endiog  the  5th  January  1824' 
(calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  exclusive  of  the  Trade 
with  Ireland}. 


TtAlt 

endieg 
5cb  jAQuary. 


1823 
1834 


VALUB  or  IMPOm 

calculated  at  ihe 

OOScial  Rates 

of  Valaadoo* 


£.       #.  d. 
29,724,173  13 

29,401,807  10 

34,544^45  11 


▼ALUS  OF  Kxroim, 
calculated  at  Ibe  OflBclal  Ratea  of  ValuaCioa. 


y^ 


Maoufacturea  of  the 
Uaiied  Kingdom. 


£.       i.  d, 
^194,892  13  11 

10|43,558,488  12    9 

1,144,466    1    6 


740,1 


043,1 


ForeifB 

and 

Coloiiial  MefcfaandiN. 


£.       #.  d 
10,602,090    0    0 


9,211^927  16 
8,588,995  18    0 


TOTAL  &XP0BT8. 


of.         -».    d, 
50,796,982  13  11 

1,770,416    9    7 

51,733,461  ^19 


1052, 


TALUS 
of  Ibe  ProdaeeaRd. 

Manufactures 
Exported  aecoidJag   . 
to  the  Rral  and 
Declared  Value  thereof 


£.  S.    d. 

35,826,082  13    7 

36,176,896  13  II 

6|34,691,124  8  10 


Inspector  General's  Office,  Cnstom  House,  > 
LDQdoD,  24Ui  March  1824.  > 


WILLIAM  IRFING, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports^ 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Naw  Vk88Kla  BuUrT^-^Ao.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels^  with  the  Amoune 
of  their  TonnagEi  that  were  built  aod  registered  in  the  se^ral  Ports  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  Years  ending  tbe  5th  January  1823»  1821,  and  ISS^,. 
lespectrrely. 


In  the  Years  eading  £th  January, 

1823. 

1883. 

1824. 

vmulu" 

•NMafe. 

▼eweli. 

ttrnm- 

▼ettek. 

TnoMte. 

Urtft€d  KiDgdiHn 

6S5 
13 

«,076 

r,406 

15-365 

^      564 

7 
800 

M|928 

605 

ISMl 

m 

10 

188 

63,151 

BfHivfa  Plantatienvr..*..  ..•.•..»..   . 

(37 
14,679 

Tota*. 

872. 

7i,W7 

780 

€r>l44 

1M 

78,467 

Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  ibe  Number  of  Vessels,  ,with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tovnaob,  and  th«  Number  of  Mek  and  Boy^  usuallj  employed  in 
Navigating  the  same,  tha^  belonged  to  the  several  Porta  of  (he  B&itIsr  EMFiRs^ 
on  the  dOth  SepteoAer,  in  the  Years  l$fil,  1822,  and  1823,  respectively. 


On  80tb  Sept.  1821. 

On  30th  Sept.  1822. 

On  30th  Sept.  188X 

VHielt. 

Tom. 

Met. 

▼tlMto. 

TBBI. 

Men* 

▼MMk. 

IbM. 

Mm. 

XIaHe4  Klogdotai .. 

21,163 

«,329;213 

150,424 

20,756 

%2S8JMiB 

147,fl29 

20,573 

2,271,995 

147i058 

IslMGuemseyi  Jfiv 
a»y«andMaq.... 

489 

26,639 

3,859 

482 

26,404 

3,788 

469 

26,872 

3,680 

British  Plantations.^ 

3,884 

204y350 

14,896 

3.404 

20^641 

15,016 

3,500 

201,893 

14,738 
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CLASS   VI1L-.TRADE   AND    NAVlGATIOIff.       [«ix 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— coii/mu«f. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
Boys  employed  in  Navi^ting  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, from  and  to  a]!  Ptots  of  the  World  (exclusive  of  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively)  during^  each  of  the  three  Years 
*  ending  5th  January  1824. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM/ 

(EzdoBive  of  the  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

Years 

CDdlOf 

BRfttSH  AVD  lUtB  TUaaiJ. 

rottiGir  ▼ES^^. 

TOTAL. 

ftUiJaa. 

VOMte. 

Toot. 

Mes. 

TOMll. 

TOM. 

MM. 

TOKlS. 

TMfc 

ll«i. 

1822.. 

10,805 

1,599,423 

97,485 

3,261 

396,107 

26,043 

14,066 

1,995,530 

123,528 

1833.. 

11,087 

1,663,627 

98,980 

8,389 

469,151 

28,421 

14,476 

2,132,778 

127,401 

1824.. 

11,271 

1,740,859 

112,244 

4,069 

582,996 

33,828 

15,340 

2,323,855 

146,072 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

(Exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 

r                  ■ 

BRITISH  AHD  niSB  VENUS. 

FOtllGW  vmBis. 

TOTAfc 

▼CMdi. 

Toai. 

Men. 

T«n0iiL 

TOBfc 

Mca. 

VOKlt. 

TOM. 

MM. 

1822.. 

9,797 

1,488,644 

93,377 

2,626 

383,786 

22,162 

12,433 

1,872,430 

115,590 

1823.. 

10,023 

1^9,260 

95,998 

2,843 

457,542 

25,394 

12,866 

1,996,802 

121,392 

1824.. 

9,666 

1,546,976 

95,596 

3,437 

563,571 

29,323 

13,103 

2,110,547 

12^19 

«  Inspector  GeneiaPs  Office,  Custom  House.  I 
Vmdon,  24tb  Maich  1824.  \ 


WILLUM  IRVING, 
Inspector  General  of  ImporU  and  Exoorts. 
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Alien  BiU,  088, 749 

British  Maseom  BiH,  IKMT 
Burials  in  Inland  Bill*  174 

Catholic  Petition,  937 

Catholics,  English,  ReUef  BiU,  817 

Churches,  New»  Bill,  1430 

County  Courts  Bill,  1315 

Cruelty  to  AniinaU  Bill,  1019, 1431 

Dnhlin  Equitable  Loan  BiU,  1478 


Earl-Marshal's  Office  BiH,  1455, 1469, 1483 
English  Catholics  Relief  Bin,  817 
Equitable  Loan  Company  Bill,  1339 

Forfeited  Peerages,  Beatontion  of;  8 15 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  1097,  1199 
Gas  Company's  Bill,  790 

Joint-Stock  Companies,  856, 1076, 1100 

Ireland,  Burials  in,  BUI,  174 
IreUmd,  State  of,  S36, 753 
Ireland,  Poor  of,  1098 
Irish  Insurrection  BiU,  1108, 1454 
Irish  Poor,  1098 

Irish  Tithes  Composition  Amendment  BUI, 
1104 


Kensington  Road  Bill,  527 

Knight,  Mr.  Payne,  his  Bequest,  1165 

Marine  Insurance  BUI,  1430, 1456, 1470 

New  Churches  BiU,  1430 
Newfoundland  Judicature  BUI,  39S,  587 

Poor  of  IreUmd,  1098 

Recognition  of  the  Independence  of  South  Abm- 

rica,  1479 
Restoretion  of  Forfeited  Peerages,  815. 
Roman  Catholics,  English,  Relief  BiU,  817 
Roman  CathoUc  Petition,  937 

Scotch  EntaUs  Bill,  959 

Scotch  Judicature  BiU,  1338 

Scotch  Jury  BUI.  1488 

SUk  Trade  BiU,  67,  433, 750, 793 

Slave  Trade  Piracy  BiU,  1 

South  America,  Recognition  of  the  Independenoa 
of,  1479 

Standing  Orders  relating  to  Joint  Stock  Compa- 
nies, 856,  1076, 1100 

Unitarian  Marriages  Relief  BiU,  75, 434 

Welch  Judicature  Bill,  941, 1088 


INDEX  TO  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


AboUtion  of  SUvery,  1167, 1406 


I  Buckingham  Mr. ;  hU  Petition,  85t 
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Civil  CootTngencies,  107 

Goals  tad  Linens  Customs  Bill,  M* 

CoalI>tttie8y48 

CoiXe,  BCr.  & ;  hU  Petition,  1435 

CombinAtkm  Uws,  409, 81 1 

Commitments  and  ConvicUons,  908 

Committees  above  Stairs,  910 

Consols  to  South  America,  104 

Corporate  Companies,  608 

Corpontion  and  Test  Acts,  1089 

County  Courts  BiU,  8^ 

Courts  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  18 

Defence  by  Counsel  in  Cases  of  Fdony,  180 
Deny  Cathedral.  603, 775»  1433 
Distilleries,  448 
Dublin  Coal  Trad^  Bm,  394 

East  Ind'ia  9oese«i6iiaBAl,  1442 
Education  of  the  Ptor  in  Ireland,  391,  899 
Equitable  Loan  Company  BW,  8£7, 960 

Felony,  Defence  by  Counsel  in  Cases  of,  180 
First  FruiU  Fund  of  Ireland,  890. 
Freedom  of  Public  Discussion,  1078 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  389, 966^ 
Oouriay.Mr.;  1904^1317 

Hammepsmith  Bridge  Bill,  397 
Haydon,  Mr.  B.  R. ;  bis  Petition,  1316 
Hides  and  Skins  Repeal  Bill,  4 10 
Horses  Steughtering  BUI,  J  0^5 

Impressment  of  Seamen,  1171 

India ;  Uberty  of  the  Press  in^  858 

Ireland ;  State  of,  654 

Ireland;  Church  EstabHshmentof,  5B9, 14ir7 

Ireland ;  Freedom  of  Election  in,  652 

Ireland ;  Advance  of  Capital  to,  4^0 

Ireland  ;  Administration  of  Justice  in,  647 

Ireland ;  Banking  Establishments  in,  786 

Irrland ;  First  Fruits  Fund  of,  890 

Ireland  ;  Burials  in,  Bill,  39,  48 

Ireland ;  Poor  in,  Education  of,  321,  899 

Ireland;  Poor  of,  Employment  of,  45Q 

Irish  Clergy  Residence  Bill,  918 

Irish  Militia,  524 

Irish  Butter  Trade,  933 

Irish  Tithe  Composition  Amendment  Bill,  421, 

501 
Irish  Royal  Mining  Company  Bill,  529 
Irish  Insurrection  Bill^  1332, 1463 

^unalca;    Seixure  and   ImpridonoMlit  0f  Indi- 
viduals in,  796 
Judges  ;  Salary  of  the,  748 
Juries  Empanelling,  Bill,  146B 

Kensington  Roads  Bill,  497j  793 

Land  Tax,  Redemption  and  Parchase  of  the,  2S0 
Land  Tax  Redemption  Bill,  1320 
Uiw  Merchant  Amendment  B!H,  756 


I^aUier  IVbc ;  Re|eal  of  tiie,  776 

Legacy  Duty,  46  * 

Ubel,  Uw  of,  319 

Uterty  of  tiie  Press  in  India,  858 

Blackarel,  Sale  of,  on  Sundays,  414 
HanMslmoCAbuses  in  tiie,  41, 1458 
Manchester  Gas  light  Bill,  8, 281 
Mar,  Earl  of;  his  Restoration  Bill,  1090 
Marine  Insurance  BiU,  766,    920,  1086,  1202, 

1337 
Mariners*  Apprentices  BettleiAent  BUI,  788 
M'Cusker,  J. ;  Petition  of,  647 

New  Churches,  35, 171, 328, 384, 1080,  1093    . 
^ew  Courts  of  Justicej  814 

6<Calhighan,  Luke  CariOs ;  his  Petition,  1501 

Orange  Lodges,  446 

Orange  Processions  in  Ireland,  J5«  1434» 

Parliamentary  Reform,  755 
Petitions,  Standing  Orders  respecting,  518 
Plymouth  Breakrwater^  40 
Poor,  Settiement  of  the,  32 
P&or  in  Scotiand  BrUef  BiU,  226,  900 
Poor  in  Ireland^  Education  of,  321,  899 
Poor  in  Frriand,  Employment  of,  450 
Private   Business  of  the  Houf;  in  Committees 
above  Stairs,  910 

Redemption  of  the  Land  Vn,  990 
Roman  Catholics  of  Drcgheda,  413 
Roman  Catholic  Marriages  in  England.  408 
Roman  CathoUc  Claims,  941,  954, 1 168 
Roman  Cathvlic  Association,  943, 1197, 1436 

Salmon  Fisheries,  33 

Salary  of  the  Judges,  748 

Salt  TVa,  178,741 

Saving  Banks  AAendmentBUl,  60i 

Scotch  Judicature  BiU,  1440 

Scotch  JariiBs  BttI,  4*6, 985 

Scotiand ;  Courts  of  Justice  in,  18 

Scotiand ;  Poor  in.  Relief  BiU.  226, 900 

Scotiand ;  Small  Debts  in,  1170 

Seamen,  Impressment  of,  1171 

Secret  SacietiM  in  Ireland,  15 

Separatists,  530,  724 

Settiement  of  the  Poor  Bill,  32 

Slavery,  Abolition  of,  1167,  1406 

Small  Debts  in  Scotiand,  1170 

Smith,  Rev.  J. ;  Trial  and  Condemnationmf  at 

Demerara,  400, 961^  1079, 1167, 1296 
Soane,  Mr. ;  Petition  of,  814 
South  America,  Consuls  to,  104 

South  America;  Recognition  of  the  iDdependcnet 
of,  1344, 1475 

Standing  Orders  respecting  Petitions,  528 
Standing  Orders  relating  to  Private  BIDs,  419 
St.  Catherine's  Doek  BiU,  95 
Sugar  Bounties,  730 
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guptniniwatinn  Fond.  W,  IU%,  1413 

Swann^  Joseph ;  Petition  oi;  643 

Ti«niportatioii  gT  Ofibadtfcv  B\\h  1091 

Tread-MiU,i;09 

Ttarkey  Com^UKf^  387 

Usury  Forfeitures  Bill,  900 


Usury  Uws  Repeal  BiU,  •!,  f^l 
Vagmot*  Bill,  1081 

Wai«housed  Wheat  BiU,  760^  919 

Westminster  Abbey ;  Admission  to,  395 

West-India  Company  BiD^  f^ 

Whipping,  1081 

Windsor  Castlt,  Re|piff  <A  147 

Wool  ImporUtlon  an4  Biportalm  IKll,  $04 
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